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CHAPTER I.—IN A STRANGE LAND. 


T will be a terrible thing to be ill here, 
among strangers, to have my little child 
born, and no one with me, if Sidney does 
not come back. I have been looking for 
him every day for the last three weeks. 
Every morning I feel sure he will come, and 
every night I lie listening for any sound 
out-of-doors which might mean he is come. 
Out on the clock-tower the watchmen strike 
the time on the bell every quarter of an 
hour, and I know how the night is slipping 
away. Sometimes I get up and look through 
the window at the stars sparkling brighter 
than they ever sparkle on frosty nights in 
England, and the keen, keen air makes me 
shiver; but I never see him in the village 
street, never hear him calling softly, so as 
not to wake other people, “ Sophy ! ” 

And I wonder what Aunt Rachel is 
thinking of me in England. I know she 
is troubled about me; yes, and father will 
be half crazy about me. How dreadful it 
must be for those you love to disappear! I 
did not think of that when I stole away, and 
left them. And now, O God! what would 
I give to have Aunt Rachel with me!— 
especially if he does not come back in time. 

It is so lonely here, and I am growing 
frightened and home-sick. I wish I was at 
home in my little room, in the bed with 
white curtains round it, and the window 
darkened to keep the sun out, as it used to 
be when Aunt Rachel nursed me through the 
— But this room ! why, it is as large as 

—l 





a house almost, and my little oil-lamp is no 
better than a glow-worm in it. The far 
corners of the room are as black as a pit, and 
there are four doors into it, and I cannot 
fasten any of them. I did not care much 
when he was with me; but now I am fright- 
ened. I never knew before what it was to 
be afraid. Then there is no landlady in this 
inn — only Chiara, the old servant, whom 
I do not like. The landlord is a widower, a 
rough, good man, I daresay ; but I wish there 
had been a good mistress. Surely, surely, 
he will come back to me to-morrow. 

And now, because I have nothing else to 
do, and because I want to keep my mind off 
from worrying about his return, which is 
certain to be in time, I will write quite fairly 
and honestly how we came to quarrel, and 
why he left me, disappearing from me almost 
as I disappeared from Aunt Rachel and 
father, only I left them in their own home, 
and he has left me all alone in a rough inn, 
in a strange country; and if he does not 
come back, what will become of me ? 

Aunt Rachel and father, I am writing all 
this for you. 

We were married quite secretly, for fear 
of his rich uncle, who would never, never 
have consented to him marrying a poor 
saddler’s daughter like me. And we left 
England directly under another name, and 
went down into Italy and wandered about ; 
I shall have strange things to tell of when I 
reach home again. And he was so kind, so 
fond of me; only I vexed him often, because 
I did not care about the pictures and the 
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music, and the old ruins, and all the things 
he delighted in. I wish I had pretended to 
care for them ; but he only laughed at first, 
and called me an odd name—a “pretty 
Philistine,” and took me to look in at the 
shop-windows. So I\did not guess that he 
cared so much, till he got tired, and used to 
leave me by myself whilst he went to pic- 
ture- galleries and concerts and exploring 
ancient buildings. In Venice he left me all 
day, time after time, and I used to wander 
about the Piazza, and in and out of the little 
narrow streets, until I lost myself; and I 
knew nothing of Italian, and very little 
French, and often and often I walked up 
and down for hours before I found the Piazza 
again, and then I knew where to go. From 
Venice we came up here, among the moun- 
tains, and now I am in Austria. When I 
was a girl at school I never thought I should 
goto Austria. It is a very narrow valley, just 
wide enough to hold a village with one 
street, and all that is on the slope. There 
are fields all along the valley—fields without 
any hedgerows, and only rough cart-tracks 
through them, and wherever the tracks cross 
one another there is a crucifix. Yes, there are 
crucifixes everywhere, and most of them are 
so ugly I cannot bear to look at them. I 
like better the little shrines, where Mary sits 
with the child Jesus in her arms, 

It is strange when I look out of the window 
to see the great high rocks rising up like 
walls far into the sky; thousands of feet, 
Sidney said they are. They are so steep 
that snow cannot rest on them, and it only 
lies in the niches and on the ledges and the 
sharp points, which shine like silver in the 
sun. The sky looks almost like a flat roof 
lying over the valley on the tops of these 
rocky walls. There is not a tree or a shrub 
or a blade of grass growing on them; and 
how bleak it looks! 

I do not like to begin about our quarrel. 
We had fallen into a way of quarrelling, 
and I did not think much of it. You know, 
Aunt Rachel, I am always ready to kiss 
and be friends again, and it will be so 
again. When he comes back I will do every- 
thing he wishes, and I'll pretend to like what 
he likes. I'll not be the foolish, silly girl I 
was again. 

Nearly a mile from the village there ig an 
old ruin, not a pretty place, only a forttess, 
built to guard the valley from the Italians, 
if they sent their soldiers this way. An 
ugly old place. There is a church built 
out of the stone, and a long flight of stone 
steps up to it. I felt very ill and wretched 





and out of spirits that day ; three weeks to- 
morrow it will be, and Sidney was worrying 
me about the ruins. ‘! 

“T wish you would learn’to take some 
interest in anything besides yourself,” he 
said at last. : 

I was sitting on the church steps, and he 
stood over me, with a gloomy face, and 
looked at me as if he despised me. 

“IT wish I’d never seen you!” I cried out. 
suddenly, as if I was beside myself. “I 
hate the day I ever saw you. I wish I’d 
been struck blind or dead that day. We're 
going to be miserable for ever and ever, and 
I was happy enough till I knew you.” 

Those were bitter words; how could I 
say them to Sidney ? 

“Tf you say that again,” he answered, “I'll 
leave you. I’ve borne your temper as long 
as I can bear it. Do you think you are the 
only one to be miserable? I curse the day 
when I met you. It has spoiled all my 
future life, fool that I was!” 

“Fool! yes, that’s true,” I said in my 
passion, “and I’m married to a fool! And 
they used to think me so clever at home, 
poor Aunt Rachel and father did. Me! 
I'm married to a fool, you know,” and I 
looked up, and looked round, as if there were 
people to hear me beside him. But there 
was nobody. He ground the pebbles under 
his foot, and raised himself up and stood as 
if he was going away the next moment. 

“Go on one minute longer, Sophy,” he 
said, “and I’m off. You may follow me if 
you please, and be the ruin of my life, as 
you're likely to be the plague of it. Oh, 
fool, fool that I was! But I'll get a few 
days’ peace. Another word from you, and 
I go.” 

“Go! go! go!” I cried, quite beside my- 
self ; ‘I shall only be too glad to see you go. 
Only I wish Aunt Rachel was here.” 

“Sophy, will you be reasonable?” he 
asked, and I thought he was going to give 
way again, as he always did before. 

“No, I won’t be reasonable ; I can’t be 
reasonable,” I said ; “how can I be reason- 
able when I’m married to a fool? If you're 
going, go; and if you're staying, stay. I’m 
so miserable, I don’t care which.” 

I covered my face with my hands and 
rocked myself to and fro, hearing nothing 
but my own sobs. I expected to feel his 
hand on my head every moment, and to hear 
him say how he adored me. For we had 
quarrelled many a time before, and he had 
even gone away, and sulked all day with me. 
But he never failed to beg me to forgive him 
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and be friends again. I did not want to 
look up into his face; lest I should give way, 
and be friends before he said he was sorry. 


* But he did not: touch me, nor speak, though 


I sobbed ‘louder and louder. 

“Sidney!” I said at last, with my face 
still hidden from him. 

But even then he did not speak ; and by- 
and-by I lifted up my head, and could not 
see him anywhere. There seemed to be no 
one near me; but there were plenty of corners 
in the ruins where he could hide himself and 
watch me. 





ought to be more obedient to him than if 1 
had married a man who kept a shop, like 
father. Sometimes I think I shouid have 
been happier if I had; but that is nonsense, 
you know. And Sidney has never been 
rough or rude to me, as many men would 
be, if I went into such tempers with them. 
He is always a gentleman ; always. 

“T told him I was passionate,” I said half- 
aloud, I think; “and he ought to have 
believed me. And oh! to think how anxious 


! Aunt Rachel is about me, never knowing 
I sat still for a long time to tire | where I am or what has happened to me for 


him out. Then I got up, and strolled very | nearly nine months! It is that makes me 


slowly down towards the village. There is 
a crucifix by the side of the narrow fort-road, 
larger than most of the others, and there 
on the cross hangs a wooden figure of Jesus 
Christ, so worn and weather-beaten that it 
looks almost a skeleton, and all bleached 
and pale as if it had been hanging there 
through thousands of years. It seemed very 
desolate and sad that evening, and I stood 
looking at it, with the tears in my eyes, 
making it all dim and misty. The sun was 
going down, and just then it passed behind 


the peak of one of the precipices, and a long | 


stream of light fell across a pine-forest more 
than a mile away, and into that forest a 
lonely man was passing, and he looked like 
Sidney. My heart sank suddenly; it is a 
strange thing to feel one’s heart sinking, and 
I felt all at once as desolate and forsaken as 
the image on the cross above me. 

“Sidney !” I called in as clear and loud a 
toneasI could. “Sidney !” 

But if that man, lost now in the pine- 
forest, was Sidney, he was too far off to hear 
me, wasn't he? Still, I could not give up 
the hope that he was hiding among the 
ruins, and I called and called again, louder 
and louder, for I began to be terrified. It 
was all in vain. The sun set, and the air 
grew chilly, and they rang the Angelus in 
the clock-tower, The long twilight began, 
and the flowers shut up their pretty leaves. 
The cold was very sharp and biting, and 
made me shiver. So I called him once again 
in a despairing voice. 

“Oh!” I said, looking up to the worn, 
white face of Christ upon the cross, as if the 
wooden image could hear me, “I’m so mise- 
rable, and I am so wicked.” 

That really made me feel better, and my 
passion went away in a moment. Yes, I 
would be good, I said to myself, and never 
vex him again. I knew I ought to be good 
to him, for he was so much above me, and 
ran such risks to marry me. Perhaps I| 


| is any moonlight 





so miserable and cross; I can’t help flying 
out at him ; but he says I must not tell or 
write for his sake. Oh! I will be better, I 
will be good. And he’s so fond of me; I 
know he can’t be gone far away. I expect 
he’s gone back to the inn, and will be wait- 
ing for his supper, and I'd better make 
haste.” 

But I could not walk quickly, for I felt 
faint and giddy. Once or twice I stumbled 
against a stone, and Sidney was not there to 
help me. When I reached the inn I looked 
into the room where we had our meals; but 
he was not there. And he was nowhere in our 
great barn of a bedroom. His portmanteau 
was there, and all his things, so 1 knew he 
could not stay long away. I made signs to 
Chiara, the maid, for I cannot speak Italian 
or German ; but she did not understand me. 
So I went to bed and cried myself to sleep. 

Now I have told exactly how it happened. 
It is nearly three weeks ago; and every 
hour I have expected to see Sidney come 
back. He has left most of his money behind 
in my care ; there are nearly eighty pounds 
in foreign money that I do not understand. 
Quite plenty; I’m not vexed about that. 
But I want him to be here taking care of 
me. What am I to doif he is not here in 
time? Chiara is kind enough; only we 
cannot understand one another, and what 
will become of me? Oh! if Aunt Rachel 
could only be here ! 

It is a very rough place, this inn. My 
bedroom is paved with red tiles like our 
kitchen at home ; and there is no fire-place, 
only an immense white stove in one corner, 
which looks like a ghost at night, when there 
There is a big deal table, 
and a kind of sofa, as large as a bed, placed 
on one side of it. The bed itself is so high 
| have to climb into it by a chair. There. 
are four windows ; and when I look out at 
them there is little else to be seen but the 
great high, awful rocks, shutting out the sky 
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from my sight; they frighten me. Down- 
stairs, the room below mine is the kitchen. 
It is like a barn, too; paved with rough 
slabs of stone. ‘There is an enormous table, 
with benches on each side. At one end of 
the kitchen is a sort of little room, with six 
sides, almost round ; and in the middle of it 
is a kind of platform, built of brick, about 
two feet high; and this is their fire-place, 
where all the cooking is done. There is 
always a huge fire of logs burning, and there 
are tall chairs standing round it, tall enough 
for people to put their feet on the high 
hearth. I’ve sat there myself, with my cold 
feet on the hot bricks, and very comfortable 
it is on a frosty night. And above it hangs 
an enormous, enormous extinguisher, which 
serves as a chimney, but which can be low- 
ered by chains. At nights all the rough 
men in the village come and sit round this 
queer fire-place; and oh! the noises there 
are make me shiver with terror. 

Chiara is very careful of me ; too careful. 
She makes me go out a little every day, 
when I would rather stay in, and watch for 
Sidney. I always go as far as the old cru- 
cifix, for it seems to comfort me. I always 
say to it, “Oh, he must come back to-day, I 
can’t bear it any longer. And oh! I'll never, 
never vex him any more.” And the sad 
face seems to understand, and the head bows 
down lower as if to listen tome. It seems 
to heed me, and to be very sorry for me. I 
wonder if it can be wicked to feel in this 
way. But in England I should not want 
any crucifix, I should have Aunt Rachel. 

am afraid Sidney forgot that I should 
want him near me. Suppose he does not 
come back till I am well and strong again, 
and can put my baby into his arms myself. 
There is a pretty shrine on the other road to 
the village, not the road where he left me, 
and in it is Mary with a sweet little child 
lying across her hates asleep. Suppose he 
should come and find us like that, and I 
could not wake the baby, and he knelt down 
before us, and put his arms round us both. 
Oh, I should never be in a passion again. 

I have not written all this at once. Oh, 
no! Chiara takes the pen and ink away, 
and shakes her funny old head at me. She 
makes me laugh sometimes, even now. 
Whenever I hear the tramp, tramp of her 
wooden shoes, I fancy she is coming to say 
Sidney is here, and afraid to startle me ; but 
it would not startle me, for I expect him all 
the time. 

Some day he will drive me in a carriage 
and pair, along the streets at home, and all 





the neighbours will see, and say, “Why, 
there’s Sophy Goldsmith come back, riding 
in her own carriage!” And I shall take my 
baby, and show him to my aunts and father, 
and ask them if it was not worth while to be 
sorry and anxious for a time to have an end- 
ing like this. 

This moment I have made up my mind 
that they shall not be sorry nor anxious any 
longer. I will send this long story I have 
written to Aunt Rachel; and I will send our 
portraits which Sidney had taken in Florence. 
Oh, how handsome he is! And I, don’t you 
think I am very pretty? I did not know I 
looked like that. Good-bye, Sidney and 
myself. I must make Chiara buy me ever 
so many postage stamps to morrow. morn- 
ing. 

Dearest father and Aunt Rachel, come 
and take care of me and my little baby. 
Forgive me, forgive me, for being a grief to 
you ! Sopuy. 


_ CHAPTER II.—-AT INNSBRUCK. 


WHEN Sidney Martin turned away from 


his petulant young wife, and strode with 
long hasty strides up the mountain track 
which lay nearest to him, he did so simply 
from the impulse of passion. He was little 
more than a boy himself; just as she was 
little more than a wayward girl. It was 
scarcely a year since he left Oxford ; and he 
was now spending a few months in travelling 
abroad as a holiday, before settling down to 
the serious business of life. His uncle was 
the head of the great firm of Martin, Swan- 
sea & Co., shipping agents, whose business 
lay like a vast net over the whole com- 
mercial world, bringing in golden gains from 
the farthest and least known of foreign 
markets. Sir John Martin, for he had 
already been knighted, and looked forward 
to a baronetcy, was a born Londoner, at 
home only in the streets of London, and 
unable to find pleasure or recreation else- 
where. But he was desirous that his nephew 
and heir should be a man of the world, 
finding himself unembarrassed and at honit 
in any sphere of society; especially those 
above the original position of his family. To 
this end he had sent Sidney to Eton and 
Oxford; and had now given him a year’s 
holiday to see those foreign sights presumed 
to be necessary to the full completion of his 
education. 

The misfortune was, as Sidney had long 
since owned to himself, that he had not been 
content to take this holiday alone. He was 
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in love, with a boy’s passion, with Sophy 
Goldsmith; and he knew his uncle would 
rather follow him to the grave than see him 
married to a girl so far beneath him in posi- 
tion. It was impossible to leave Sophy 
behind ; he had no difficulty in persuading 
her to consent to a secret marriage. She 
was a girl of the same age as himself, whose 
sole literary education had consisted in the 
reading of third-rate novels, where none of 
the heroines would have hesitated for a 
moment from stealing away, as she did, from 
her very commonplace home ; to which she 
expected some day to return in great state 
and glory. 

But the stolen happiness had been very 
brief. Sidney, boy as he was, found out too 
soon how ignorant and empty-headed his 
pretty, uneducated wife was. She was in no 
sense a companion for him. Travelling 
about from place to place, with all the some- 
what pedantic book-learning of his university 
career fresh upon him, and with enthusiastic 
associations for many of the spots they 
visited, especially in Italy and Greece, he 
was appalled to find that what interested 
him beyond words was inexpressibly weari- 
some to her. What was the Palace of the 
Cesars to one who: knew only as much of 
Roman history as she had learned in Mang- 
nall’s Questions at the poor day-school she 
had gone to? Or Horace’s farm; who was 
Horace ? Or Pliny’s villa ; she knew nothing 
of Pliny. Why did he want to goto Tus- 
culum? And why did he care about the 
Etruscan tombs? She did not want to learn. 
She had not married to go to school again, 
she declared one day, with a burst of tears ; 
and if he had not loved her as she was he 
ought to have left her. There were those 
who would have loved her if she had not 
known a great A from a chest of drawers. 
She would not bother herself with any such 
things. 

Sidney discovered, too, that she cared 
equally little for painting or music. A 
brass band playing dance-music in the streets 
and a strongly tinted oleograph was as far 
as her native taste in music and art would 
carry her; and she resented the most deli- 
cately hinted instruction on these points 
also. The wild and magnificent scenery 
which delighted him immeasurably, was 
dreary and unintelligible to her. She loved 
streets and shops, and driving amid throngs 
of other carriages, and going to theatres, 
though even there she yawned and moped 
because she could not understand a word the 
actors spoke. It was in vain he urged her 








to try and acquire a knowledge of the lan- 
guage. She was going to live in England, 
she argued ; and it was not worth while to 
spend her time in learning Italian or 
French. 

Before six months had passed, the inward 
conviction had eaten into Sidney’s mind 
that his marriage was a fatal mistake. He 
brooded silently over this thought until it 
affected strongly his temper, kind and san- 
guine when untried, but now falling into a 
sombre despair. He had been guilty of a 
folly which his uncle would never overlook. 
If Sophy had been as intellectual as she was 
beautiful, he could have educated her, and so 
made a companion of her; and possibly his 
uncle might in time be won over to forgive- 
ness. A brilliant, beautiful woman, able to 
hold her own in society, one of whom Sir 
John could be proud, might have conquered 
him ; but never an ignorant, empty-headed, 
low-born dunce, like Sophy. A dunce and 
a fool, the young husband called her in the 
bitter intolerance of youth; for youth de- 
mands perfection in every person save self. 

This inward disgust and weariness of his 
silly little wife had been smouldering and 
increasing for months. Oncé before he had 


| given way to it so far as to leave her for a. 


few days, and to wander about in what 
seemed a blissful and restful solitude. But he 
had written to her, and kept her informed’ 
of his movements, and had returned after a 
short absence. Now he felt he could not 
take up the heavy burden again ; not volun- 
tarily. 

He made his way through the darkening 
shadows of great pine forests and narrow 
valleys, to Toblach, a village about twenty 
miles distant, at the entrance of the Ampezzo 
valley, through which Sophy must pass, if 
she continued her journey without retracing 
alone the route by which they had come. 
And there he remained for three or four 
days, expecting to see her arrival hour after 
hour. Then he grew nettled. She was 
waiting for him to go back penitent, like the 
prodigal son. Not he! She was quite able: 
to manage a journey alone ; and he had left: 
her plenty of money—indeed, nearly all he: 
possessed. It was not as if she was some: 
high-born young lady, who had never ven- 
tured out of doors unattended. Sophy had 
the hardy independence of a girl who had 
earned her own living, and had expected to 
manage for herself all her life. This had 
become one of her offences in his eyes. She 
was as sharp as a needle in avoiding imposi- 
tion, and taking care of money; and her 
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generalship at the many hotels they had 
stayed in had at first amused, and then en- 
raged him. She could take very good care 
of herself. 

Still, when he went on his way, he left 
word with the landlord of the hotel that he 
was gone to the Kaiserkrone at Botzen ; and 
at Botzen he stayed another three days, and 
left the same instructions as to her following 
him to the Goldne Sonne, at Innsbruck. 
Each journey made the distance between 
them greater, and gave to him a feeling of 
stronger relief at being free from her pre- 
sence. There was no return of his boyish 
passion for her ; not a spark revived in the 
ashes of the old flame. 

He was sauntering through the Hofkirche 
at Innsbruck, gazing somewhat wearily at 
the grotesque bronze figures surrounding the 
tomb of Maximilian, and thinking how 
Sophy would have screamed with laughter, 
and talked in the shrill key that had so 
often made him look round ashamed, in other 
famous churches ; for he was at an age when 
shame is an overpowering vexation. 

“Thank Heaven, she is not here,” he said 
half aloud, when suddenly a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder, and a familiar voice ex- 
claimed, 

“What, Sidney! you are here —and 
alone !” 

“ Alone !” he repeated ; “‘ who did you ex- 
pect to find with me, George?” he asked, 
irritably. 

It was the last word that struck him, and 
overbalanced the astonishment he felt at 
hearing his cousin’s voice. George Martin 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Come out of this church,” he said, in a 
voice toned down to quietness, “and I'll tell 
you straight. I never could manage any- 
thing, you know; there’s no diplomacy in 
me, and so I told Uncle John. Come; I 
can’t talk about it here.” 

They went out into the open air, and 
strolled down to the river in silence. George 
Martin was in no hurry to tell his message, 
and Sidney shrank from receiving it. He 
had often dreaded that some rumour might 
reach his uncle; for Sophy had not been 
prudent enough in effacing herself on their 
travels, Sothe two young men stood on the 
bridge, gazing down at the rapid rushing 
of the waters below them, and for some 
time neither of them spoke a word. 

“Old fellow,” said George, at last, laying 
his hand affectionately on Sidney’s pe 
“I’m so glad to see you alone. There isn’t 
anybody at the hotel, is there ?” 





“What do you mean?” asked Sidney, 
with a parched throat. 

“ Any one you would be ashamed of, you 
know,” he continued. ‘Uncle John heard 
somehow there was a girl travelling about 
with you—I don’t like to say it, Sid—and 
he sent me off at a moment's notice after 
you. There, now the murder’s out! Uncle 
John said, ‘Don’t be bluff and outspoken ; 
but find out quietly.’ But I never could be 
diplomatic. You are alone, Sidney, aren’t 
you?” 

“Quite alone,” answered Sidney, looking 
frankly and steadily into his cousin’s face. 
There was always a winning straightforward- 
ness and clearness in his grey eyes, as if the 
soul of honour dwelt behind them, which 
went right to the hearts of those who met 
their gaze; and George Martin’s clouded 
face brightened at once. 

“T’m so glad, so thankful, old fellow!” he 
exclaimed. “I don’t mind now telling you, 
uncle was in an awful rage, swore he would 
disinherit you, and cut you off without even 
a shilling, you know; and sent me to find 
out, because I was to be the heir in your 
place, if it was true. Perhaps he thought 
that would make me keen to find it true. 
But oh, how thankful I am to find it false ! 
We are more like brothers than cousins, 
Sidney ; and I'd rather lose a dozen fortunes 
than lose you.” 

Sidney grasped his hand with a firm, 
strong clasp, but said nothing. For the 
moment he was dumb ; his pulses beat too 
strongly for him to speak in a natural tone. 
Disinherited ! He who had not a penny of 
his own. George Martin attributed his 
silence and agitation to the indignation he 
must be feeling. 

“Come home at once with me,” he said, 
“and make it all right with Uncle John. 
It was a vile scandal, and just the thing to 
exasperate him. It’s only giving up a few 
weeks of your holiday ; and it’s worth while, 
I tell you, Sid. He said he had it on good 
authority ; but if you go back with me, 
he'll be satisfied.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Sidney, with 
some hesitation; “it’s like owning I am 
afraid of being disinherited. Leave me to 
think it over ; it is not a thing to be decided 
in a moment.” 

Yet he knew at the bottom of his heart 
that he had already decided. It seemed to 
him as if he had been saved from a fatal 
exposure by the drift of circumstances. But 
for Sophy’s violent temper she would either 
have been with him when his'cousin met him 
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at Innsbruck, or George would have pursued 
his journey to the Ampezzo valley, and 
found them there. Then it would have been 
impossible to conceal the truth—the hateful 
truth—any longer. That would have been 
utter ruin for them both. He could do 
nothing to maintain a wife or, indeed, him- 
self, if his uncle disinherited him. So far he 
had never earned a sixpence in his life. If 
he acknowledged Sophy just now, it would 
only be to bring her to destitution ; or to 
make himself dependent upon her exertions. 

He went back to his hotel, and wrote a 
long letter to his young wife, carefully 
worded, lest it should fall into wrong hands. 
He told her to make her way as directly as 
possible to England and to her father’s house ; 
and to let him know immediately of her re- 
turn there. She could reach it by tolerably 
easy railway journeys in about a week ; 
and he carefully traced out her route, en- 
tering the moment of departure for each 
train she must take, and telling her at what 
hotels she must stay. It was now a week 
since he had left her, and he had no doubt 
she was on her way after him. It seemed to 
him as though he was taking an almost 
tender care for her safety and comfort, more 
than she deserved ; and that she ought to be 
very grateful to him for it. He urged the 
utmost prudence upon her in regard to their 
secret. 

He left this letter with the landlord of the 
Goldne Sonne, doing so with considerable 
caution, very well concealed. It was ad- 
dressed to 8. Martin only, and might have 
been either for a man or a woman. If no 
person claimed it, it was to be forwarded to 
him intact at the end of three months, when 
he would send a handsome acknowledgment 
for it. But it would probably be asked for 
in the course of a few days ; for Sidney re- 
minded himself, with self-gratulation, that 
at both of the hotels he had quitted lately, 
he had left instructions for Sophy; with a 
careful description of her appearance, that 
no wrong person should receive them. 

These steps set his conscience at rest ; and 
he returned to England with no heavier 
burden on his spirits than the dread of dis- 
covery, which must be borne as long as he 
was absolutely dependent upon his uncle’s 
favour. 


CHAPTER III.—A FORSAKEN CHILD. 


Sopuy finished her letter ; the letter which 
was to be posted the next day. But before 
the morning came her child was born, and 
the young mother lay speechless and motion- 





less, unconsciously floating down to the silent 
sea of death. There was no one with her 
but Chiara, the working hcusekeeper of the 
inn ; but there was no sign that the girl felt 
troubled or lonely. Chiara laid the baby 
across her chilling, heaving breast, and for a 
moment there flickered a smile about her 
pale lips, as she made a feeble effort to clasp 
her new-born babe in her arms. But these 
signs of life were gone in a moment like the 
passing of a fitful breeze; and her rough 
nurse stooping down to look more closely at 
her white face, saw that the young foreigner 
was dead. 

For some minutes Chiara stood gazing at 
the dead girl, and the living child on her 
bosom, without moving. She had despatched 
a boy to fetch the nearest doctor, but he was 
gone to a patient some miles away, and it 
would be two or three hours before he could 
reach the inn. All the house and all the 
village were asleep, except the watchman in 
the bell-tower, who struck the deep-toned 
bell every quarter. It had not occurred to 
her to summon any helper; she had known 
what was coming, and had made all neces- 
sary preparations. But she had not counted 
on any risk to the life of the young mother ; 
and this made all the difference in the 
world. 

Chiara believed she perfectly understood 
the position of affairs. The young English- 
man who had disappeared three weeks ago 
had grown weary of his whim, pretty as the 
girl was; and would not care if he never 
heard of her again. That was as plain as 
the day. 

Was there nothing to Chiara’s advantage 
in the turn affairs had taken? The pretty 
Englishwoman had left boxes enough, and 
goods enough of many kinds; and Chiara 
was well acquainted with their value, for 
Sophy was careless with her keys, excepting 
the key of a strong jewel-case, which the 
inn servant had never seen open. It was 
not difficult now to find the key. In a little 
while she opened the case, and her eyes 
glistened as they fell upon a roll of bank- 
notes and a quantity of ducats and gulden, 
how many she had not time to count. There 
were a few jewels, too; and the jewel-case 
was an easy thing to take away and hide. 
Chiara was a woman of prompt measures. 
Yes; she would adopt the child, and take 
care of this fortune for him herself. If it 
fell into the hands of the landlord, or the 
padre, or the mayor, there would be nothing 
left by the time the boy grew up. It was 
the best thing she could do for him ; and the 
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Englishman would be glad enough to be rid) low them was the valley, with its church 


of the burden of the child, even if he ever re- | and clock-tower, from which the chiming of 
turned to make inquiries after the girl he had | bells came up to their ears plainly enough ; 
deserted. He had left all this money behind | but the distance was too great for any but 
him to make amends to her for his desertion ; | the strongest among them to go down, unless 
and was sure not to come back. That was | it was a great festival of the Church, when 
as clear as day. their eternal salvation depended upon assist- 

She left the baby lying across its dead | ing at it. Now and then a priest made his 
mother, and stole away softly to her own | way up to this far-off corner of his parish, 





garret to hide her treasure securely. The 
dawn was breaking in a soft twilight which 
would strengthen into the full day long 
before the sun could climb the high barrier 
of the rocks. Very soon the cocks began to 
crow, and the few birds under the eaves to 
twitter. The doctor was not yet come when 
Chiara thundered at her master’s door, and 
called out in a loud voice, 

“Signore, a boy is born, and the little 
signora is dead.” 

The landlord was a man who cared for 
nothing if his dinner was to his liking and 
his wines good. Chiara had managed all 
domestic afiairs so well for many years that 
he was willing she should manage this little 
difficulty. The trusty woman produced 
enough money to defray all the expenses 
incurred by the English people, who had 
honoured his hotel with their custom. No 
one questioned the claim of Chiara to the 
clothes and the few jewels left by the Eng- 
lish lady, especially as she took upon herself 
the entire charge of the child. The dead 
mother was buried without rite or ceremony 
in a solitary corner of the village cemetery, 
for everybody knew she was not entitled to 
Christian burial, being an accursed heretic ; 
but the child was baptized into the Catholic 
Church. 

It was not possible for Chiara to keep the 
baby herself in the bustling life of the village 
inn; and she had no wish to do so. She 
had a sister, with children of her own, living 
up on the mountains, in a small group of 
huts where a few shepherds and goatherds 
lived near one another for safety and com- 
panionship during the bitter winter months, 
when the wolves prowled round the hovels, 
under whose roofs the goats and sheep were 
folded, as well as the men, women, and 
children. The children received almost less 
care and attention than the sheep and goats, 
which were worth money. The whole com- 
munity led a savage and uncivilised life. 
Behind their little hamlet rose the huge 
escarpment of grey rocks, which hid the sun 
from them until it was high in the heavens, 
and in whose clefts the snow and ice lay 
unmelted ten months in the year. Far be- 


| but it was only when one of its few inhabi- 
tants was dying. No one had the courage 
to undertake the task of civilising this little 
plot of almost savage barbarism. 

The name of the young Englishman, the 
father of the little waif thrust back in this 
manner to a state of original savagery, had 
been entered in the register of the village 
inn as S. Martin. The child was christened 
Martino. Chiara agreed to pay 150 kreutzers 
: @ month for his maintenance, an enormous 
| sum it seemed, but her sister knew how to 
| drive a good bargain, and had a shrewd 
| suspicion that Chiara could very well afford 
to pay more. 





CHAPTER IV.—A REPRIEVE. 


THREE months passed by, and found 
Sidney Martin fairly at work in his uncle’s 
office. It had been a busy and exciting 
time with him, and he had had little leisure 
to brood over his private difficulties. It was 
impossible that he could forget Sophy, but 
he felt more willing to forget her than to 
rack his brains over the silence and mystery 
that surrounded her absence. Inherited in- 
stinct awoke within him a love of finance 
and commerce. The world-wide business 
carried on in the busy offices of his uncle’s 
shipping-agency firm in the City of London 
had taken possession of his mind, appealing 
curiously enough to his imagination, and he 
was throwing himself into its affairs with an 
ardour very satisfactory to Sir John Martin. 

There was something fascinating to Sidney 
in the piles of letters coming in day after 
day bearing the post-marks of every country 
under the sun, and the foreign letters were 
generally allotted to him. But one morning, 
as they passed through his hands, a letter 
bearing the name of the Goldne Sonne, 
Innsbruck, lay among them, bringing his 
heart to his mouth as his eye fell upon it. 
He glanced round at his uncle, as if he could 
not fail to observe it and suspect him of 
some secret, but Sir John was absorbed with 
| his own share of the correspondence. The 

Innsbruck letter was slipped away into 
Sidney’s pocket, and he went on opening 
| the rest; but his brain was in a whirl, and 
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refused to take in the import of any of them. 
[ve a miserable headache to-day,” he said | 
at last, with a half groan ; “T cannot make | 
anything out of these.” 

“Go home, my boy,” answered his uncle, 
“and take a holiday. We can do very well 
without you.” 

Sidney was glad to get away. This un- 
opened letter—which he had not dared to 
open in his uncle’s presence—seemed of 
burning importance. Yet he felt sure it 
was nothing but the letter of directions he 
had left for Sophy when he quitted Inns- 
bruck. All these months her fate had been 
a mystery to him. She had disappeared so 
completely out of his life, that sometimes it 
seemed to him positively that his marriage 
had been only adream. From the moment 
of his return to England, he had been inces- 
santly worried by the dread of her arrival, 
either at his uncle’s house or at the offices in 
the City. More than once he had been on 
the point of telling his uncle all about his 
fatal mistake, but his courage always failed 
him at the right moment. Sometimes he 
felt angry at Sophy’s obstinate silence, but 
more often he was glad of it. He felt so 
free without her. His understanding and 
intellect, his very soul, seemed to have thrown 
off some stifling incubus. He could enjoy 
art and music again. There was no silly 
girl to be jealous of his books. The brief, 
boyish passion he had felt was dead, and 
there could be no resurrection of it. It 
appeared monstrous to him that his whole 
life should be blighted for one foolish and 
mad act. If he only knew once for all what 
had become of her, and that she would never 
trouble him again, no regret would burden 
his emancipated spirit. 

Instead of going home this morning, he 
took the train for Apley, a small town lying 
between London and Oxford, where he had 
first seen Sophy. On the way down he read 
his own letter to her, giving her minute 
directions for her journey. Yes, he had 
been very thoughtful, very considerate for 
her ; if she had obeyed him, she would now 
have been awaiting his visit to Apley. He 
felt a great throb of gladness, however, that 
it was not so; and then the thought crossed 
his mind, like a thunderbolt, that possibly 
she had acted in the very manner he had 
suggested in the letter he held in his hand, 
all but his final instruction of letting him 
know of her safe arrival. If so, his wife and 
his child were now dwelling in the country 
town which he had just entered. 

This idea opened up to him a great gulf, 





| in which all his future life would be swal. 


lowed up. He did not feel any yearning 
towards his unknown child; it seemed but 
| yesterday since he was a child himself—and 
yet what ages since! He walked slowly 
down the almost deserted High Street, and 
past the shop where he had first seen her. 
{t was a small saddler’s shop, with a man at 
work in the bow-window, and a show of 
bridles and reins festooned about the panes 
of glass. There were three steps up to the 
door ; and he recollected well how Sophy 
looked as she stood, smiling and blushing, to 
receive his orders about the saddle he wanted 
repaired. He was staying then with Colonel 
Cleveland at Apley Hall, his uncle’s oldest 
friend. How long ago it seemed—yet it was 
not three years! Oh! what a fool he had 
been! 

He opened the closed’ door, and set a little 
bell tinkling loudly. The workman in the 
window took no notice of him, but a woman 
came forward from a back room. She was 
of middle age, and her face bore a strong 
resemblance to Sophy’s. She looked at him 
with a faint, pleasant smile, though her eyes 
were sad, and her face pale. There was a 
gentleness and sweetness about her manner 
that made him feel uncomfortable and guilty. 

“Can you tell me if any of the Clevelands 
are at home ?” he inquired. He knew they 
were not, or he would not have ventured 
down to Apley. 

“ No, sir,” answered Mary Goldsmith, in a 
clear though low voice ; “Colonel Cleveland 
is in Germany, I believe, with Miss Cleve- 
land.” 

‘“T almost fancy,” continued Sidney, “that 
I owe you a few shillings. I ought to pay 
interest if I do, for the debt has run on for 
three years or so. I was staying at Apley 
Hall, and had my saddle mended here. Do 
you know if it was paid for ?” 

“* What date was it, sir?” she asked, open- 
ing a ledger that lay on a desk on the 
counter. 

‘Nearly three years ago,” he replied, “ as 
near as I can guess. A young lady took my 
orders ; 3 perhaps she may remember the 
date.” 

His voice trembled somewhat, but Mary 
Goldsmith did not notice it. Her hands 
were shaking so much she could hardly turn 
over the leaves. 

“Ts she at home ? Cannot you ask her ?” 
he inquired ; and his pulse seemed to stand 
still as he waited for her reply. 

“Sir,” she said, closing the ledger, “we 
have lost my niece.” 
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“Lost her!” he repeated, and the blood 
bounded through his veins again, and the 
colour came back to his pallid face. Sophy, 
then, was not here! 

“Yes,” she said, with quivering lips, “ but 
not by death. I could bear that and be 
thankful. But when those you love dis- 
appear, oh! nobody knows what the misery 
is. We do not know if she is dead or alive. 
I loved her as if she had been my own child ; 
but she did not feel as if she owed me the 
duty of a child ; and, when I thwarted her, 
she went away, and left a letter saying she 
was gone to London. We have never, never 
heard of her since, and it is now over a year 


ago. She is lost in London.” 
Mary Goldsmith’s voice was broken with 
sobs. But before Sidney spoke again, for he 


was slow in answering, she went on, with a 
glimmer of a smile at herself. 

** You'll excuse me, sir,” she said. ‘I tell 
everybody, for when you have lost anything, 
no one knows who may come across it, or 
hear of it. Not that a young gentleman 
like you could have any chance; and my 
trouble cannot interest you.” 

“Qh! I am more interested than you 
think,” he answered; “I cannot say how 
much.” 

“IT have her photo here,” she continued, 
“and it might chance that you should see 
her in London some day. And whatever she 
has been doing, oh! we'll welcome her home 
like a lost lamb. She’s only a young, giddy 
girl, sir, and she'll make a good woman by- 
and-by. Not that I’m certain she’s in 
London. For I’ve got a little scrap of writ- 
ing from her three months after she went 
away, and it was posted in Rome. But she 
said she was only travelling, and when she 
eame back she would live in London. I’m 
sorely afraid she has been deceived and led 
astray. But here is her likeness, sir, if you’d 
please to see it, and the note she wrote.” 

With a hand that shook visibly, she drew 
from her pocket a worn and soiled envelope 
and handed it to Sidney. He turned his 
back upon her, and went to the half-glass 
door to look at the contents. There was a 
fading photograph of Sophy, her pretty fea- 
tures set in a simper, and her slight figure 
posed in an affected attitude. But it was 
Sophy’s face; and a pang of remorse, and 
almost of a love not quite dead, shot through 
his heart. He would have given half the 
fortune he was heir to never to have seen 
that face. 

‘Please read the note, sir,” persisted Mary 
Goldsmith. 





It was an untidy scrawl, and there was a 
mistake or two in spelling ; but Sidney felt 
the tears smart under his eyelids as he read 
the words. 

“Dear father,” wrote Sophy, “don’t go 
to be fretting after me. I’m as happy as 
a queen all day, and living grander than 
you could ever think of. It has been a 
strange time since I saw you, but I shall 
come and tell you all about it as soon as 
ever Ican.- We are going to live in London 
when we come back; and my husband is a 
gentleman you never saw, nor never knew. 
You'll be as glad as I am when you know 
all.—Your loving Sophy.” 

“ And that is all you know about her ?” 
he asked, after a long pause, when he could 
control himself enough to speak with no 
more sympathy than should be shown by a 
kind-hearted stranger. 

“All, sir; every word,” she answered, 
wiping the tears from her eyes. ‘Of course, 
I shall never give up hope ; and if prayers 
will bring her back, my prayers shall. Her 
father is my brother, and has his name 
over the shop, ‘James Goldsmith’; and 
sometimes he’s nearly mad about it, and 
sometimes he says she’s married to sur- 
prise us all, and will come back a grand 
lady. Well! thank you kindly, sir, for lis- 
tening to me; but I tell everybody, for 
who knows who may come across her some 
day ?” 

Sidney bade her good-bye, and went his 
way. ‘There was no trace here of Sophy ; 
and as he travelled back to town he came to 
the conclusion that it was best to let the 
matter rest, and wait for any chance that 
time might bring. He had ruined his life ; 
but, until the fatal moment of discovery 
came, he might still act as if he was not a 
married man. A reprieve had been granted 
to him, and he would live as if he was not a 
criminal. 


CHAPTER V.—WINNING THE WORLD. 


SmpNEY MarTIN kept his resolve. He 
blotted out that fatal mistake he had made. 
Above it he built a fair edifice of energy, 
integrity, and honour. His uncle’s heart 
delighted in him, and he won golden opinions 
from all his uncle’s old friends. When John 
Martin died, he left Sidney not only his 
share as head of the firm, but landed estates 
in Yorkshire bringing in some thousands 
a year—all entailed upon his next heir male. 

It was a brilliant position for a man under 
thirty, but no one could have stepped into 
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it with more dignity and grace than did 
Sidney Martin. His co-executor was his 
uncle’s old friend, Colonel Cleveland, who 
had lived chiefly abroad for the last ten 
years, and who naturally left everything in 
his hands. There were a few complimentary 
legacies, and some pensions left to old ser- 
vants. Sidney was munificent in his pay- 
ment of these bequests, adding gifts of his 
own to them as he paid them to his uncle's 
poorer legatees. On his cousin, George 
Martin, he settled at once the sum of 
£10,000, and gave £5,000 each to George’s 
married sisters. Their gratitude was very 
moderately expressed, but George’s feeling 
of obligation to his cousin was sincere and 
deep. This provision would enable him to 
marry without longer waiting for a living. 
At present he was a curate in the East of 
London, with the modest stipend of £100 a 
year. 

By this time Sophy, and that boyish error 
of his, had almost slipped out of his memory. 
His life had been very full since then, and 
he had passed from boyhood into manhood. 
He had devoted himself with keen interest 
to his uncle’s business; and, in the close 
emulation of a vast-reaching commerce, 
stretching out its hands to the farthest 
region of the habitable globe, he had ceased 
to be conscious of the peril ever hanging 
over his head as long as his uncle lived. 
Now his uncle’s death altered his position, 
and it would no longer be ruin to him for 
his disastrous marriage to be discovered. 
But he was in no way inclined to confess his 
early blunder. 

Sidney possessed an unusual degree of 
energy and ardour, and these had found 
ample scope in the affairs of his firm. He 
had travelled almost all over the known 
world, except in the interior of the great 
continents, and he had greatly enjoyed his 
travels. He was not merely a fortune-hunter, 
he was a close and interested observer both 
of man and nature. He lived very much 
outside of himself, filling his mind with 
impressions from without, rather than seek- 
ing to understand and deepen the principles 
of his own nature. There had been a con- 
sciousness of a hidden sin waiting to be 
dragged out and repented of, which prevented 
him from looking too closely at himself. At 
eight-and-twenty he was a very different 
being from the boy, fresh from college, who 
had flung away his future in a rash marriage. 
Yet, with an instinct working almost uncon- 
sciously within him, he avoided all intimacy 
and close acquaintance with the women with 





whom he came in contact. His uncle had never 
married, and the establishment had been a 
bachelor one, but there were families and 
houses enough where Sidney was made effu- 
sively welcome. He gained the reputation of 
being a cynical woman-hater. In fact, their 
society was too full of peril for him to enjoy 
it with an ordinary degree of pleasure. That 
buried secret of his, over which the grass was 
growing, must be dug up and brought to 
light if he thought of marrying; and with 
an intuitive dread of the necessary investi- 
gations, he shrank from forming any fresh 
attachment. At the same time, his life 
hitherto had been too full of other interests 
for him to feel the loss of home ties. 

“All the world tells me you are not a 
marrying man, Sidney,” said Colonel Cleve- 
land, one evening, when they stood for a 
minute on the steps of their club, before 
parting for the night. Colonel Cleveland 
had come back to England soon after hear- 
ing of his old friend’s death, and several 
interviews had taken place between him 
and Sidney, but he had never invited Sidney 
to his home. 

“ Yes ; I shall remain a bachelor, like my 
uncle,” said Sidney, with a pleasant smile, 
“and adopt one of George Martin’s boys, as 
Sir John adopted me. There’s less re- 
sponsibility than with sons of one’s own.” 

“Tf that’s true, you may come and see my 
daughter Margaret,” replied Colonel Cleve- 
land, “and I put you on your honour. She 
is all I have, is Margaret, and I want to 
keep her to myself as long as I can. The 
child knows hardly anybody but me, and 
she is as happy as the day. All the women 
I know pester me to let her come out, as 
they call it. But I say women are best at 
home, and I’m not going to have my one 
girl made into a fashionable fool.” 

“Ts there any risk of that?” asked Sidney, 
laughing. 

“Not at present,” he answered, “but 
there’s no knowing what a girl of twenty 
might become. Leave her in my hands till 
she’s thirty, and I’ll turn her out a sensible 
woman. She was fond of your uncle, Sidney, 
and he was very fond of her. I declare, we 
might have done you an ill turn if we had 
been more worldly-wise. But they had not 
met for years when he died.” 

“You have kept her too much at home,” 
said Sidney. 

“No woman can keep too much at home,” 
he continued. ‘I would have more Eastern 
customs in England if I could, and not suffer 
women to go gadding about in public, block- 
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ing up the streets, and hindering business in 
the shops, and sowing seeds of mischief 
wherever they go. Busybodies, gossips, tat- 
tlers! ‘Speaking things which they ought 
not,’ as Paul says, in his wisdom. Margaret 
is none of them, I can tell you. I should 
keep women back—back. That is their place, 
well in the background, you know. Kindly 
treated, of course, and their rights secured, 
only secured by men. Come and see how 
my plan has worked with Margaret.” 
“Certainly, with pleasure,” replied Sid- 
ney. 
But he was in no hurry to go. There 
were many things to be done a hundredfold 
more interesting to him than an interview 
with an eccentric man’s childish daughter. 
He scarcely gave Colonel Cleveland’s invita- 
tion a second thought. Day after day slipped 
by, and the idea of going did not cross his 





preoccupied mind. Nor did Colonel Cleve- 
land recur to the subject of his daughter 
when they met in the City to transact 
necessary business. Possibly he had been 
alarmed at his own rashness. 

But one afternoon a note reached Sidney 
by post. It was written in a hand as clear 
and legible as a clerk’s, and was quite as 
brief, and to the point. He read it with a 
smile. 


“ Sir,—My father, Colonel Cleveland, has 
met with an accident. He bids me ask you 
if you can come to-night and see him at his 
house ? MARGARET CLEVELAND.” 


“No superfluous words here,” he thought ; 
“no empty compliments; no conventional 
forms. If every woman wrote notes like 


this, a good deal of time would be saved. It 
is like a telegram.” 





THE WORD OF LIFE. 


HE word we trust is very near, 
Our light and stay to be. 

is the living Christ we hear, 

It is Himself we see. 


It 


The same dear love that suffered pain 
And death for human sin 

Is making known His endless reign 
The ransomed heart within. 


And He who raised us from the dead 
Gives not His power away, 

The word of life that He has said 
None but Himself can say. 


Still through the ages shining true, 
Still sounding sweet and clear, 
Its inmost errand it will do, 
For He who speaks is here : 





Here, leading to His own pure heaven 
As step by step we live 

On holy ground that He has given 
And only He could give. 


The vanquisher of hidden sin, 
The strength of love set free, 

The doer of His word within— 
It can be none but He. 


And in the soul for which He died 
He breathes immortal breath, 

To lift it high and bear it wide 
Beyond the bars of death. 


No counsel to a base retreat 
His moving host may bind : 

‘The darkness that would chain our fect 
We have to leave behind. 


Then let us keep His track of light 
Through all that must be dim, 

And set no confines to the might 
Of our belief in Him. 


A. L. WARING, 
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OBEDIENT—UNTO DEATH. 


4 SERMON PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
By H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., Masrer or Trrtry Coutece, Camsrmae. 


PaILiprians ul. 8, 


BEDIENT, that is, to the will of God, 
and carrying on that obedience even 
up to death itself. You know of whom this 
is written. It is of Jesus Christ Himself. 
The three words are a fragment embedded 
in a great theological statement, if, indeed, 
we may give so cold and formal a name to what 
is, in truth, a free outburst of adoring ad- 
miration. St. Paul is cautioning his friends 
in his best-beloved Church, the Church at 
Philippi, against strife and faction, and he 
supports his appeal by the one great example 
of humility. ‘“ Have in yourselves the mind 
which was in Christ Jesus, who, though He 
was from the first, and throughout, in the 
essential form of God, did not regard His 
equality with God as a prize to be clutched at, 
and at all costs retained, but, on the con- 
trary, emptied Himself, and took upon Him 
the form of a slave, and came into the world 
in the likeness not of God but of men. And, 
being found and recognised in outward ap- 
pearance as a man, He humbled Himself by 
becoming obedient—obedient to the Father 
who spared not His own Son, but gave Him 
up for us all—and continued this perfect and 
life-long obedience, till, at last, it culminated 
on the cross.” 

This, my friends, slightly expanded, seems 
to be the meaning of the great passage of 
Scripture which is every year brought before 
us as the Epistle for Palm Sunday, the pre- 
face, as it were, of the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory which is to follow. 

From the whole passage we select to-day 
just three words, “ obedient—unto death.” 
It is one of the forms, so to speak, under 
which the Apostle conceived of his Master. 
He thought of Him under many forms. He 
thought of Him as One “in whom dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” ; as 
“the image of the invisible God”; as the 
first-born, with the inherent right of lord- 
ship over all creation. He thought of Him 
also as the Head of His Church on earth ; as 
the power and wisdom of God to men; as 
the Master with many servants; as the 
Captain with many soldiers; as the first- 
fruits from the dead ; as the second Adam; 
as One who, though He knew not sin, was in 
some mysterious sense made sin for us; as 
the Being with whom his own being was in- 
extricably and indissolubly intertwined ; “I 





am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
And, yet again, the Apostle thought of his 
beloved Master as even still more visibly 
human, and perhaps he would have said as 
therefore even yet more conclusively Divine; 
as One who “pleased not Himself” ; as One 
who emptied Himself of His greatness ; as 
One who, though He was rich, became poor; 
as One who, though He was God, became 
obedient, and went on obeying till, at last, 
“obedient—unto death,” He breathed his 
last breath upon the cross of shame. 

Such, we say, was one of St. Paul's 
thoughts of his Master. It has become one 
of the heirlooms of Christians. We cannot 
conceive its ever ceasing to be part of the 
great Christian patrimony. The obedience 
of our Saviour, even more than His king- 
ship—His obedience, unfaltering, uninter- 
mitted, never ceasing till the last ery, “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My spirit ”— 
this obedience, even unto death, is the 
thought, or rather, the “ great sight” which 
still takes human hearts captive, and says 
to thousands upon thousands daily, with 
unexhausted power of persuasion, “ Follow 
me.” 

Let us take this thought for our own this 
evening, “looking unto Jesus.” We may 
be led to think of others also, but that will 
not make us think less of Him. 

Obedience—unto death. It is one of the 
great ideals of human life. By this shall we 
know'that we are His disciples, that our life 
is shaped on Christian lines, if we revere 
and follow after this ideal. 

There are other ideals more attractive to 
what we call the natural man. There is the 
ideal of the subtle or the far-reaching intel- 
lect. There is the ideal of daring greatly, 
and ruling greatly, and impressing our in- 
fluence on others. There is the ideal of 
one firm will among the motley mob of 
waverers, of clear insight when others are in 
mist, of one strong ringing voice among athou- 
sand feeble echoes. We are all caught by 
these ideals. We admire, we almost worship, 
the great discoverer, the great conqueror, the 
great inspirer, the man who constrains others 
to know themselves by yielding their wills 
and their consciences to him. It is nothing 
less than what St. Paul so, truly calls “a 
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new creation,” when our reverence for com- 
mand is transferred to obedience, when we 
love to trace in any life that is being lived 
before our eyes, or in any written biography, 
not the will which asserts, but the will which 
surrenders. And further, it is a test of our 
moral worth in the sight of God when we 
can say, or try to say, “I admire obedience 
more than command; and, as to myself, 
not my will, but Thine be done.” 

Christian friends, never make the mistake 
of supposing that obedience is a weak virtue. 
It is a stronger thing to cry out for our 
duties than for our rights. It is an easy thing 
—any one can do it—either to lead or to join 
in the clamour, “Give me what I have a right 
to.” Itis a hard thing to say, if we say it 
from the heart, “Tell me what I ought 
either to do or to suffer.” And, rely upon it, 
no man is worthy to lead others, unless he is 
morally strong enough to fill them with a 
sacred hunger after their duties. Not, in- 
deed, that there is any antagonism between 
rights and duties. The truth is, all noble 
zeal for legitimate rights is only another 
form of obedience. The men who, in our 
own country, have fought against tyranny 
for our constitutional rights, were obedient 
to an exalted love of freedom. The three 
hundred who died at Thermopyle to bar 
the road of the invader, died, as their famous 
epitaph records, “ in obedience to their 
country’s laws.” 

No, obedience is no weak virtue. It is, 
indeed, the grace of quiet homes, and the 
special charm of childhood, but it is also the 
strength of armies, the very bond of churches, 
the mainstay and cohesion of states and of 
empires. Who has not marked and been 
grateful for its beauty in family life? Who 
does not know the authority as well as the 
affection which, ere long, gathers round the 
wife, the daughter, the sister, whose aim it 
is not to shine, or to eclipse, or, yet again, 
to dictate, but rather to give up and to 
minister ? It is a rich blessing to any family 
when it has members, alive or dead, in whom 
this grace is a treasure or a memory. It is 
a rich blessing to any Church when it can 
count, alike in high places and in obscure 
corners, thousands of those true rulers, or 
servants, whose highest ambition is to obey. 
It is a rich blessing to a nation when any- 
thing occurs to remind it that, amid all the 
clamour and vulgarity of public life, the men 
who suffer and obey—even unto death—are 
the men who draw out lasting reverence and 
inspire personal affection. 

“Obedient—unto death” might well be the 





touching and illustrious epitaph of many a 
faithful servant of his country whose merits 
are recorded either within or outside these 
walls, Bear with me if I allude to one or two 
instances. It is not wasted time to remem- 
ber the simple goodness that God has given 
to any of our countrymen, whether renowned 
or from the ranks. India has been a grand 
school in obedience. That great Viceroy, Lord 
Dalhousie, when in the sixth year of his me- 
morable government, was assured by his phy- 
sicians that to stay any longer at his post was 
certain death. The answer of the worn-out 
but still young ruler, the old man of forty-one, 
was worthy of a patriot and a Christian: * 
“ Believing it to be my duty to remain in 
India during this year, in fulfilment of my 
pledge, and trusting in the providence of God 
to avert from me those indirect risks against 
which you have so clearly and faithfully 
warned me, I have resolved to remain.” He 
remained, not one year, but two years, and 
then went home to die, resigning his great 
office on the last day of February. “It is 
well,” he said to his physician, on the 26th, 
“that there are only twenty-nine days in 
this month. I could not have held out two 
days more.” 

Not the first time, Christian friends—no, 
nor the last time—that British statesmen 
have preferred duty to length of days, 


Each call for needful rest repelled, 
With dying hand the rudder held, 


believing that a voice, not their own, nor 
wholly of man, forbade them to leave their 
post ! 

These men are our teachers. They teach 
us, in the field of civic strife, the old lesson 
that soldiers and sailors teach us by their 
very profession. They, too, shall give us an 
example. Shortly before Wellington died, 
he was called to speak in public of the 
troops of the Birkenhead, the men who, 
drawn up on the deck of the sinking ship, 
sank quietly in the deep waters, amid the 
crowds of sharks, having first sent ashore 
all the women and the little ones. When 
Wellington spoke of them, he spoke not of 
their courage, but of their discipline. “The 
women and children,” he said, “were all 
saved,” and then his voice failed him ; he 
could say no more. It is another great and 
good man, not he, who has thus summed up 
their praise : + ‘I need not tell you that these 
soldiers as little dreamed of doing a great 

* See “ Rulers of India.—The Marquess of Dalhousie,” by 
Sir W. W. Hunter, pages 49, 50. 


+ Professor F. D. Maurice. See “ Aids to Christian Educa- 
tion,” by the late Hon. and Rev, W. H. Lyttelton, page 175. 
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and meritorious act as of escaping punish- 
ment. Their business was to go to the 
bottom, and they went.” They were “ obe- 
dient—unto death.” 

And surely, my friends, on this day, this 
25th day of October, we cannot do wrong 
in recalling that other act of memorable 
obedience when, just thirty-seven years 
ago, the famous Six Hundred charged at 
Balaklava. We all know that it was a 
blunder. In proportion to each man’s intel- 
ligence he must have known that it was a 
blunder. But the order had come, or seemed 
to have come. And then— 


Their’s not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 

Their’s but to do and die: 

Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

Again, “obedient—unto death.” Not, in- 
deed, “war,” but yet how “magnificent!” 
A colossal mistake, but a glorious reve- 
lation of human worth! Who does not 
feel, on this peaceful Sunday, as we recall 
the noble act of nearly forty years ago, that 
these men taught us, by their force of dis- 
cipline, one of those sublime lessons by which 
nations live and renew their youth? With 
its lofty tones of proud and mournful grati- 
tude, the Dead March still seems to follow 
and to hallow their great sacrifice. They did 
not fancy they were doing anything great, 
but they did, at a moment’s notice, the 
grandest thing of which man is capable ; 
they were “ obedient—unto death.” 

My friends, have you thought enough 
what we lose—what is lost daily, as it were, 
to the Church, to the country, to society at 
large—by the lack of this generous, this un- 
calculating obedience ? We are most of us 
so small and so petty when we go on our own 
little way amid our trivial schemes and poor 
ambitions. We are not small and petty, we 
are new men, so soon as the conception of a 
great obedience forces us to look up and say, 
“Tt is the will of God. Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” 

One can fancy a great soldier walking wist- 
fully through our streets and squares, watch- 
ing the enforced idleness of one man, the 
wretched squalor of another, the fashionable 
listlessness of a third—all pointing to waste 
and aimlessness, or perhaps to low vice or 
revolutionary passion—and then saying to 
himself, “If only I could get you under disci- 
pline, if I could make you members of a body, 
with proud traditions of the regiment, the 
battle, the victory—I could then put a new 
soul into you, the soul of your country, and 
make you vorthy to charge with the men of 





Balaklava, or go to the bottom with the men 
of the Birkenhead.” What is it that gives 
the great soldier this insight into the heart— 
into the life below the life—of the idler, the 
gloomy malcontent, the fashionable lounger ? 
lt is his knowledge of the spell of discipline. 
It can turn waste material into the fuel of 
heroism. It can save many a soul from 
moral death, yes, and even in a true sense 
“hide a multitude of ” ignoble “ sins.” 

And, I ask, is there not a parallel to this in 
the spiritual world ? There was One who said 
of old, and men still listen to that Voice, 
“Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.” It was His own eulogy on 
obedience, the verdict of Him of whom one 
great servant wrote, “ He learned His obedi- 
ence by the things which He suffered,” and 
another, “ He became obedient, even unto 
death.” He came, as we know, and surely 
He still comes—it is His daily ad vent—“ to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” To 
His eyes what a waste there must be in the 
souls which He has made! What a loss of 
opportunity! Whata selling of their birth- 
right! He sees in themsomuch. He could 
make so much of them. He could make 
them His “friends.” He could make out of 
them saints and martyrs, men worthy to die 
with Patteson or Hannington in distant 
lands as His heralds and missionaries, or to 
heal the sick, and cleanse the leper, and take 
the Gospel to the Zenanas of India, if only 
they could hear a voice of Divine command, 
and have the chance of a perfect obedience. 

Shall we turn from these ideals to our own 
hearts and our own homes? Shall we ask 
for some fresh passion for obedience to bring 
back into our own poor lives something that 
is “great in the sight of the Lord”? Let 
us ask Him to show us some portion of His 
will—something in the family, or the trade, 
or the profession—some bad passion to fight 
down, some low trick to expel, some world- 
liness to outlive, some sorrow to be patient 
under ; and all because it is His will, the 
will of the Father who made us not perish- 
able machines, but, of a truth, living souls. 
Ah, my friends, we have found a new birth- 
day in our lives, and no man knows where 
the dawn of that birthday may lead us, when 
we first see that two Divine Voices, though 
they seem to blow from different quarters, 
bear one and the same message from on 
high; the one, “ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty” ; the other, “ Even 
Christ pleased not Himself.” “ He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient—unto death, 
even the death of the Cross.” 











“¢ Stitching away for dear life.” 


THE JEWISH COLONY IN LONDON. 
By Mus. BREWER. 


FIRST PAPER. 


HE condition of the Jews has been the 

subject uppermost in the minds of all 

thinking people in the civilised world during 
the past few months. 

The matter has been specially forced upon 
our notice by the unusual number of foreign 
Jewish immigrants who have sought our 
shores as a refuge from the storms of per- 
secution to which they have been subjected 
in other lands. 

The numbers attracted to the East End of 
London were considerably larger than else- 
where in England, and fears were entertained 
as to the sufficiency of work, food, and ac- 
commodation for so unexpected an influx of 
population in so poor a neighbourhood, and 
in one so densely populated as the East End. 
And further there was great anxiety among 
our own artisans lest the immigrants should 
supersede them in their own particular 
trades. 

From the immigrants’ point of view it was 
natural that, harassed and persecuted almost 
to madness, they should desire above all 
things to find themselves in a free country 
like England, and among their own people 
in the East End Ghetto, who, however poor 





themselves, would certainly receive them 
with kindness and afford them shelter whilc 
thinking out their plans for the future. 

We Christians could not tell how they 
would be received by the inhabitants of the 
Jewish colony, and for the best of all reasons, 
viz., that we knew very little about the 
colony. The Jews have dwelt in and about 
the East End of London ever since the time of 
Cromwell, whose spirit of toleration was far 
in advance of the spirit of his age; their 
numbers have gradually risen till at the 
present moment some 45,000 Jews live and 
move and have their being there, and yet 
we know very little of a reliable nature con- 
cerning them. They have been neither trou 
ble nor expense to us as citizens; they have 
not attracted the notice of the public by 
their appearance in the police courts; they 
have not intruded themselves on our atten 
tion in any way, and hence there has been 
nothing in their existence to excite our in- 
terest or rouse our wrath. 

Strange as it may seem, it is yet true that, 
notwithstanding their large numbers in the 
midst of our metropolis, we awake only to 
the fact of their existence in the event of 
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“ Wentworth Street in full swing.” 


some crisis, such as the overwhelming immi- 
gration from Russia, or the publication of 
the details of the sweating system as given 
to the recent Commission, and then, in our 
fear and panic, we listen to and intensify 
every idle and malevolent report; and 
because we know so little about the Jews 
and their affairs, we arrive at conclusions 
almost as false and unreasonable as do the 
Russians, and in most cases prejudicial to the 
whole race. 
XXI—2 








Still it is not entirely our fault that, grow- 
ing up amongst us as the Jews do, they are 
yet perfect strangers to the majority of us, 
for it is a well-known characteristic of theirs 
that they do not willingly mingle with other 
peoples ; their life, therefore, is an isolated 
one, and quite apart from ours; they have 
little or nothing in common with us if we 
| except their love of and loyalty to our 
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Queen, whose land affords them shelter, and 
which are as genuine among the Jews as | 


with us; their language even is not the 
same as ours; they neither eat, nor drink, 
nor pray with us; in fact, there is no 
common meeting-ground, and the result is 


that we are ignorant of their home life, their | 
daily work, their social condition, their re- | 


ligion, and the influence they exercise on 
those among whom they live, and yet each 
of these points would form an intensely in- 
teresting and profitable study. 

Generally, when writing of a people, atten- 
tion is drawn almost exclusively to what we 
term the upper classes, for as a rule it is 
they who appear to make history. This 


example I cannot follow, because, with one | 


or two exceptions, my acquaintance has heen 
entirely with the poor Jews. 

Of them and their daily life I can speak 
with knowledge, for during the past weeks I 
have visited them in their homes at all hours, 
have attended their markets, and been pre- 
sent in their synagogues. I have made ac- 
quaintance with their children in the Jewish 
schools, have met the ships as they came up 
the Thames with their foreign human freight, 
and have accumpanied the immigrants. on 
shore; and from what I have seen J have 
come to the conclusion that the example the 
Jews afford to our English poor of sobriety, 
thrift, industry, and kindness one to the 
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other is of the utmost value, and that if 
every Jew could be driven out of the East 
End to-morrow it would be a calamity, and 
not a blessing to the metropolis. 

Many of the trades which now enrich 
| London—for example, cigar and cigarette 
making, a special kind of tailoring and boot- 
making, which are mostly owned by Jews— 
would depart with them, and the effect of 
our own poor occupying their dwellings 
would be at once to increase the burden of 
the rate-payer, who has scarcely ever had a 
shilling to pay towards maintaining a Jew. 
The rich among Jews prevent the necessity 
of this, as well as does the natural inde- 
pendence of the Jewish poor, who, as a rule, 
are clistinctly averse from charity except in 
|case of real misfortune or failing health. 
Vagrancy and pauperism as such are scarcely 
| known among the Jews. From what I have 
| actually seen, I am convinced that the ac- 
| counts both of the number and condition of 
|the immigrants have been exaggerated by 
| the writers in the newspapers—there were 
neither so many, nor were they so poor as 
stated. 

It is of my visits to the immigrants and to 
the poor resident Jews that I desire to speak, 
having seen them as they are. Too much 


has hitherto been written from hearsay, and 
the Jews feel they have suffered from this 
practice, 
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My first impression on going among them 
‘was that I must be in some far-off country 
whose people and language I knew not. 
The names over the shops were foreign, 
the wares were advertised in an unknown 
tongue, of which I did not even know the 
letters, the people in the streets were not 
of our type, and when I addressed them 
in English the majority of them shook their 
heads. This being so, I tried German, 
which succéeded up to a certain point ; but 
to have reached their hearts and brains | 
must have had a knowledge of Yiddish, 
which unfortunately [had not. It is a sort 
of mixture of Hebrew, Russian, and Polish. 

Whitechapel is not attractive either in 
name or reality, and yet I doubt if there 
is any place of its size in the wide world 
that contains so much of intense human 
interest as this same Whitechapel. To 
right and left of the high-road, in its 
courts, streets, and alleys, are to be found 
the dwellings of the poor Jews, special 
streets and lanes being dear to their 
hearts, and which please them better than 
all the grand four-per-cent. buildings, with 
their improved sanitary conditions. Such 
are Wentworth Street, Petticoat Lane, 
and Old Montagu Street. The density of 
population in and about these is fearful, 
and serves to isolate them almost entirely 
from the Gentile population. 

Wentworth Street in full swing, as it 
is called, is a sight worth seeing. It is 
difficult to make one’s way. Its shops are 
crowded, barrows with their wares of every 
kind fill the road, and are surrounded 
with busy, picturesque groups. The women 
would be handsome but for the practice of 
shaving their heads when they marry, and 
replacing their hair by ugly brown wigs. 
The rising generation are rebelling against 
the habit, which takes greatly from their 
beauty, and is not so cleanly as keeping their 
own hair. No woman or girl here ever 
thinks of wearing a hat or bonnet, but they 
«lo sometimes hide their ugly wigs by a bright 
coloured kerchief. 

In Wentworth Street I first saw meat 
bearing the seal of the shoumier, or watcher. 
The Jews are very particular about the meat 
they eat. The animal can only be slaughtered 
by a Jew, and one duly qualified, and if 


when opened it is found to be diseased in | 


ever so small a degree it is rejected as unfit 


for Jews’ tables, and sold to the Gentiles. | 


If, on the contrary, it is perfect, a leaden 
seal is affixed bearing the word “ Koscher,” 
right. It may be that the great care exer- 





The Mezuzah, 


cised about the Jews’ food has something to 
do with their exemption from much sickness 
and disease, for they are acknowledged to be 
the healthiest of all people. 

Old Montagu Street is almost entirely 
occupied by Polish and Russian Jew tailors, 
and we noticed that many of the immigrants 
had letters to the people living here. It isa 
long, weary, monotonous street, with the 

‘houses all of one pattern, the line broken 
only by an entrance into some court or alley 
still poorer than the street itself. Nearly 
every room is occupied by a separate family, 
znd I was surprised to find how high the 
rents are considering the accommodation ; 
for example, among those whom I visited 
was a family of husband, wife, and four 
children, who paid three shillings and six- 
pence a week for a dark cellar in this un- 
lovely street. 

| As you walk along you not’ce that most 
|of the rooms on the ground floors are oécu- 
| pied by groups of men and women stitching 
away on men’s garments for dear life to the 
tune of sewing machines; these last are 
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almost exclusively purchased on the hire 
system and paid for in small weekly instal- 
ments. These people work very hard to 
gain a livelihood, often from seven in the 
morning till ten or eleven at night. No one 
works after sunset on Friday,* and Saturday 
and Sunday are free days, so that it is only 
by long hours on the other days that they 
are able to earn enough to keep them. 
Although life is a continued struggle with 
them, and they enjoy none of what we call 
the comforts of it, I observed that they were 
not unhappy. 

Living and working as they do in one 
room, they avoid cooking in it as much as 
possible ; their mid-day meal is often very 
small. Supposing even they have a little 
money they cannot afford time to prepare one. 
It is generally a little fried fish or a cup of 
weak tea and bread. I stood in the fried- 
fish shop while the purchases for dinner were 
made, and it was remarkable how many 
came in for a halfpennyworth of fish and 
the same of fried potatoes; the rare cus- 
tomer, one in fifty, perhaps, bought a penny- 
worth of each, and it was sad to think how 


many persons would have to partake of this | 


larger quantity. Still what they obtain for 
their money is superior in the way of cook- 
ing to anything we can have, unless we are 


rich enough to have a French cook. The | 


plaice were cut across, the centre slice being 
a penny, and those at either end a half- 
penny. 

I took my stand also in the general shop 
of the neighbourhood, at a little after twelve 
mid-day, and if you ever have a desire to 
realise the value of a penny, and that four 
farthings make a penny, go there and note 
the purchases and the purchasers — dear 
little children scarcely able to lisp the lan- 
guage, and whose tiny arms when raised 
cannot reach the counter, coming in rapidly 
one after the other with a halfpenny tightly 
clasped in the hand as if it were of priceless 
value, asking for a farthing’s worth of tea 


and a farthing out; a farthing’s worth of. 


flour, of milk, of soap, and so on, until my 
heart ached. It might be thought that these 
little ones were merely playing at keeping 
shop. Not at all; it was real and sober 
earnest—the farthing’s worth of tea, of milk, 
of flour, were to help make a dinner for 
more than one or two people. 

During the hot weather there is a trade, 
peculiar to this quarter, carried on in boiling 

* Nothing may be undertaken on a Friday which cannot be 
finished before the evening. ce 


| water, which may be had at certain shops 
| from five o'clock in the morning till a cer- 
| tain hour in the evening. It is only a sum- 
| mer trade, but to my mind a very excellent 
'one, and I hear it pays well. A fire ina 
/room on a hot day where people live and 
| work would ke a needless cost and an aggra- 
| vation of the evil of limited space. As it is, 
the wives may be seen running over to where 
| the boiling water is to be had early in the 
'morning with tea pots or coffee pots in 
| which they have already put some tea or 
| coffee, and for a farthing get it filled. If the 
| husband goes out early to work it is a com- 
| fort to him to have a cup of tea or coffee 
with his bread, even though he may have to 
drink it without milk or sugar. For a half- 
penny they may have the vegetables or stew 
cooked. Altogether it is a most useful 
institution, and we wondered no enterpris- 
ing person had started it in other parts of 
London. 

One of the first things which struck my 
notice in the Jews’ quarter was the reve- 
rence bestowed upon a long narrow piece 
of metal nailed up to the door-post of 
every house inhabited by Jews. Each per- 
|son going in or out touched a certain spot 
| on it with his finger and then raised it to his 
| lips. 

This was the Mezuzah, derived from the 
command in Deuteronomy, ‘“ And thou shalt 
write them upon the posts of thy house and 
|on thy gates.” It is the duty of the 
|master of every Jewish. house to fix the 
Mezuzah to his door-post and to repeat while 
doing this, “Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast sanc- 
tified us with thy precepts and commanded 
us to fix a Mezuzah.” 

The scroll of the Mezuzah is a square piece 
of parchment on which are written the words. 
of Deut. vi. 4—9, xi. 13—21, and must not 
exceed twenty-two lines. Thisscroll is then 
rolled together and enclosed in a case of 
metal, the only word seen from the outside 
being “ Shaddai,” the Almighty, and it is 
this word that is reverently touched or kissed 
as the Jew enters or leaves the house. 

On changing his residence a Jew may not 
remove the Mezuzah except a Gentile be his 
successor—in this case it is taken down and 
examined, and should it be in any degree 
injured it is placed in a chest provided in 
every synagogue for the reception of worn 
manuscripts and rolls of the Law, as nothing 
which has the name of God inscribed on it 
| may be destroyed. 
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Ploughing. 


-INDUSTRIES OF THE HOLY LAND. 


By tHe Rev. W. MANN STATHAM, Recror or Iver-Heatu, Bucxs. 


(\IMPLICITY is the word which charac- 

terizes to this day all the industries 
and occupations of Palestine. Whilst from 
an artistic and esthetical point of view I love 
simplicity, I am not unconscious of the bene- 
fits we receive from those scientific methods 
of industry which in agriculture increase pro- 
duction and facilitate consumption. Ma- 
chinery has a good deal to say for itself in 
lightening labour, distributing the results of 
it, and satisfying the needs of an ever-multi- 
plying population. But it is good to have a 
sight of the old world left to us from a 
picturesque and patriarchal point of view, 
and Palestine remains to us as the home of 
the old ways and manners. In his charming 
drawings, Mr. Harper has realized the sunny 
calm and tranquillity which lie alike upon 
the landscape and the manners with which 
Bible stories have made us familiar, They 
will help us to understand better those life- 
lessons which inspired men have used them 
to point. 

‘this, at all events, may be said for the 
industries of the Holy Land, there is no over- 
crowding, no poisonous fumes of gas, no 
worrying haste in the execution of orders, 
no noise and smoke of machinery, no blacks 
falling from ugly engines over the golden 
fields, and no stimulants indulged in by he 
toilers stronger than water from the wells! 


Perhapsasa per-contra thereis a little toomuch 

unrelieved solitude and unassisted service. 
WATERING WITH THE Foor seems to a 

| European one of the strangest processes in 





Watering with the foot. 
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Oriental agriculture. It was a rude and 


simple method of directing water into chan- | 


nels for nourishing the plants, and direct- 
ing it from furrow to furrow: it is not 
only a tedious and toilsome, but also an 
unhealthy task. ‘Many are the diseases 
generated by the slavish work,” says an 
Eastern traveller. Moses refers to it in Deu- 
teronomy as applicable to Eaypr :—“ For 
the land whither thou goest in to possess it, 
is not as the land of Egypt from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed and 
wateredst it with thy foot as a garden of herbs” 
—Deut. xi. 10. When one part of the soil 
was saturated, then the labourer pushed down 
the sandy soil between one furrow and an- 
other furruw with his foot, to let the water 
flow in. In the main, the Hebrews needed 
little of this rude work, for their goodly land 
drank of the rain of heaven, and had not, 


like Egypt, to be fructified by a hard and | 


slavish toil connected with mechanical schemes 
for irrigating the land. 

PLOUGHING IN PALESTINE does not carry 
much deep furrowing with it. The sower 
follows the plougher immediately; there 
is no use of the harrow though Job speaks 
of it. “ Will he harrow the valleys after 
thee?” (Job xxxix. 10) has in it only the 
idea of an upturning foree. This class of 
labour is often very protracted. Having 
no good ploughs and no stalwart teams, 


| 


| they have to wait until the ground is well 
saturated with rain, however late ‘in the 
| year that time may be. So the plonghing 
| drags on for weeks. Sometimes only half an 
acre a day is ploughed. The work goes on 
often into the winter season, and perhaps 
this always has been so ; for Solomon says : 
“The sluggard will not plough by reason 
of the cold” (or winter, as the margin of 
our Bible has it), ‘therefore shall he 
beg in harvest and have nothing.” The 
traveller may see the plouughmen shivering 
with cold, and contending alike with wind 
and rain; for they have to wait so long 
for a softened earth that in the end they 
must sow, never mind what the weather may 
be. It is at last now or never with them, 
and in the wildest, stormiest weather they 
| must do their work. Thus we get some un- 
derstanding of the words in Ecclesiastes xi. 4 : 
—* He that observeth the wind shall not sow, 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
| reap.” So it is ever in our moral ploughing 
|through all the ages: to do good, to sow 
' seeds of kindness, of pity, and of compassion, 
is no work for people of fine-weather tastes. 
We often have to sow amid the pelting hail 
of scorn and the chill of cold neglect ; but if 
| the harvest of aregenerated age is to come we 
must still sow on with the weather as it is. 
HARVESTING.— Musical word that! It re- 
| minds us so much of the Blessed God who is 























Harvesting. 
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Treading out the Corn, 


the Father of all flesh, who gives us day by 
day our daily bread ; for “ bread ” is a univer- 
sal word, and harvest is a picture that hangs 
in the gallery of Nature in every land! In 
Palestine the grain is not bound into sheaves 
as with us, but is gathered into large, loose sort 
of bundles and laid in parallel lines a few 
feet apart ; the camel kneels between them, 
and the two bundles are uplifted and fas- 
tened to his pack-saddle. ‘Then at a given 
signal up rises the camel, and bears the bun- 
dles to the threshing-floor ; and as the Syrian 
harvest extends through many weeks, he has 
this routine work to do for about two 
months. It is a happy season ; the children 
glean, the women gather the grain into bun- 
les, and the men go on reaping the golden 
fields. The work is for the most part done 
in the sweet cool air of the morning, and 
there is mirth and laughter, and, of course, 
much chatting, and often some good chorus- 
singing, concerning all which I would say, 





with Thomas Carlyle, “ Yes, sing at your 
work ;” that is the best way of it. And 
verily when our work is a joy in itself, we 
have not only the highest pleasure of which 
we are capable, but our work is best done. 
What will the Great Harvest be? Shall we 
joy in that ? fathers, mothers, children, all ? 
“They shall come with singing ” it is said of 
some. Will these be those who have never 
sown for it? never given a thought to it? 
There is a harvest at the end of the world! 
THE THRESHING-FLOOR is a wide, fiat, 
paved place in the open. There are generally 
many such floors arranged around a town 
which is an agricultural centre. The harvest 
is carried to the hard stones, where from 
generation to generation the camels have 
knelt down to be unburdened of their loads. 
They come in long lines, and converge from 
many parts of the surrounding plain, bear- 
ing each of them on their backs burdens 
several times larger than themselves, In 
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Potier at his Wheel. 


some central places the sheaves, to use the | 
language of the Oriental, risé mountain-high. | 
Poor patient beasts, these camels! how little 
satisfies their wants! how largely they con- 
tribute to the journeying as well as to the 
feeding of the Easterns! Mystery of mys- 
teries that the beasts should be placed so 
completely under human care which becomes 
so often inhuman and cruel; but greater 
mystery still if there should be no judgment 
hereafter for those who have been cruel and 
unkind to sufferers who cannot voice their | 
complaints, and for whom there is no earthly | 
court of appeal. The threshing itself is per- | 
formed with a slab called “mowrej,” which | 
is an ordinary heavy flat stone drawn over | 
the hard floor sometimes by a yoke of oxen, 
and sometimes by a horse. The mowrej is | 
like a large flat shovel, and pieces of rough | 
lava are fastened into the bottom of it to ex- | 
pedite the threshing ; sometimes the driver | 
stands, and sometimes sits upon it. Two | 
results come from this operation: the grain 








common thing to see them 
standing on the  mowrej and 
taking a merry ride round upon 
it. Improvements in this ancient 
implement have been made. One 
traveller has seen rollers, fixed 
underneath it, revolving upon 
the grain ; and another tells of 
a further improvement. He 
says, circular saws were attached 
to the rollers. But this may 
possibly be no novelty, but 
only a recurrence to ancient 
ways, realizing the prophecy of 
Tsaiah xli. 15 and 16:—** Behold 
I will make thee a new sharp 
threshing instrument, having 
teeth. Thou shalt thresh the 
mountains and beat them small, 
and shalt make the hills as chaff. 
Thou shalt fan themand the wind 
shall carry them away, and the 
whirlwind shall scatter them.” 
Certainly TREADING OUT THE 
Corn leaves all companionship 
to be shared between the driver 
and. the cattle. The very old 
and salutary law still exists 
“Thou shalt not; muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the corn,” so the poor 
beasts can catch up a few cars 
for themselves, and is used 
to teach thoughtful sympathy of the human 
with the animal toiler. What empires have 
risen, flourished, and fallen, since that com- 
mand was given to allow reasonable liberty 
to brute servants! Occasionally there are 
corn-grabbers who do muzzle the ox, and the 
ancient command is needed now as then for 
the lawless and selfish and disobedient. St. 
Paul knew that even in the Christian Church 
there would be mean and stingy souls who 
keep back the due reward from the worker, 
so he says in 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10, 11 :—‘ For 
it is written in the law of Moses, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn. Doth God take care 
for oxen? Or saith He it altogether for our 
sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is writ- 
ten: that he that ploweth should plow in hope; 
and that he that thresheth in hope should be 
partaker of his hope. If we have sown unto 
you spiritual things, is it a great thing that 
we shall reap your carnal things ?”  Beauti- 
ful lesson that! and it leads one’s thought 














is set free, and the straw is powdered into | on to the blessedness of having a little margin 
chaff. Children in all countries soon discover | everywhere, so that exact payment should 
the secrets of enjoyment, and it is no un-' not exclude free gift and gracious considera- 
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tion. That the beasts, as well as the men who 
serve us, should not only ezist, but exist in 
health and comfort is the end of all Christian 
civilisation. ‘Treading out the corn” with 
oxen is still the Palestinian way of it, but now 
and then men and boys ride and drive horses 
over it, and so in some slight way vary the 
procedure. 

HEBREW POTTER AT WORK may be seen 


Beautiful, too, is the idea of “use” that 
such an illustration gives. Even in broken 
lives there may be often uses of good ; the 
| philanthropist and the educationist, the 

visitor to the thieves’-kitchen and to the 
refuge for the so-called lost should ever 
remember, not merely that there may be 
| rescue from evil, but that Jost lives may be 
found, and that out of ruins new temples 


to this day as he has been in unbroken con- | may be raised. Oh, yes; even for human 


tinuity from the dawn of history. There, 

in the window of his house, he sits at his 

frame and turns the wheel with his foot, his 

prepared clay on one side of him and his 

pan of water on the other. As we may 

now, Jeremiah once watched the potter and 

saw how very easily his work was marred in 

his hand, and he says: “So he made it again 

another vessel, as seemed good to the potter 
to make it””—Jeremiah xviii. 4; reminding 

us of the awful responsibility of going on 

with bad work, and of our duty so to live and 

labour as to mould our lives according to the 

divine ideal, and to make them “ meet for the 

Master’s use.” Hebrew ware, though not fine | 
or delicate ware, such as connoisseurs prize 
and antiquarians collect, was 





“sherds” there may be such good uses 
as the fire that warms end the water that 
refreshes, 

GRINDING AT THE MILL is said to be very 
fatiguing work, and it is a sad satire upon 
manhood, which ought te bear the burden 
and heat of the day, that men in Palestine 
never grind! The very lowest maidservants 
or slaves generally do this. There was one 
exception, however, and that was when cap- 
tives were taken in war, for they were made 
|to do it, and Samson was thus used by the 
Philistines. No less a poet than Milton has 
been his descriptive biographer— 


“To grind in brazen fetters under task, 
E) cless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves.” 





lives should, be. It served, too, 
as symbolic in many ways—it 
was thin and fragile, literally 
“dashed to pieces” by the 
slightest accident ; very frail 
was it, so as to be an illustra- 
tion of the wicked man who 
should be “broken in pieces as 
the potter’s vessel.” 

So, too, we come to under- 
stand the words of Isaiah (xxx. 
14) :—“ He shall break it as the 
breaking of the potters’ vessel 
that is broken in pieces ; he shall 
not spare: so that there shall not 
be found in the bursting of it a 
sherd to take fire from the 
hearth, or to take water withal 
out of the pit.” So complete is 
the destruction. By the wells 
were often left “sherds,” or 
broken jars, which passing tra- 
vellers took up for cups and 
drank out of ; and the poor chil- 
dren gathered other sherds up 
into which a few hot embers 
were placed, and a few coals put 
to warm up their evening meal. 
Of the wicked there will not be 
even so much as these potsherds 
left. 





useful ware, and that is what all 








Women grinding at Mill. 
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Transit of Goods, 


Generally two women sitting at the mill 
grind, and they sit facing each other, one of 
them throwing in the grain through the hole 
in the upper stone with the right hand, whilst 
with the other is turning the wheel. We 
have often heard of the nether millstone, 
and can well understand how hard that 
must be on which the grain rests and over 
which no mere circular work goes on, but 
a “to and fro” pressure, which acts as a 
sort of saw upon the grain. Our Saviour 
had watched all this (Matt. xxiv. 41), for 








He says:—‘Two women shall be grind- 
ing at the mill.” It is perhaps not true 
that women in England have most of the 
hard work of the world to do, but often 
they have most of the worry, and it is worry 
that kills more than work; and a true 
manly chivalry will always seek to ease 
that worry by consideration, sympathy, and 
constant care for home. There is, how- 
ever, much work done by women even in 
England which it is not fitting that they 
should do; but happily legislation and the 














Threshing -floor. 
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ceit-geist alike tend in the direction of greater 
care and consideration for all the weak. 

The luggage trains and carriers’ carts of 
Palestine are camels, which, for safety, 


journey with their loads in caravans, for it | 


is still a land where travellers worth robbing 
are apt to fall among thieves. For the 
ancient club, the drivers now carry fire-arms. 
The roads are of the rudest kind, cast up of 
boulde:s made smooth by rain and wear. 
In Mr. Harper’s picture we gather a good 


idea of tke roads in Palestine, the large | 


BARBAROUS 
By MARY 
VERYBODY familiar with early mis- 


sionary literature has seen in picture 
the savage chief with his necklace of human 
skulls. Without consciously taking him for 
their fashion, English women appear in only 
less ghastly trophies of slaughter as personal 
decoration. For skulls of men they wear the 
heads of earth’s loveliest, kindliest, and gen- 


tlest lives. Not savages of the forest, but | 
angels of the forest, lovely fairies of the | 
fields, which of Him who made them are | 


counted for beauty and joy, have been mas- 
sacred for their head-dress. 

Winged creatures of rare plumage, full of 
grace, and leaping life, and happy freedom, 
are snared, trapped, netted, limed, and, to 
preserve their value for the ladies, skinned 
alive ; for ladies must have their colouring 
full, vivid, brilliant, and only by skinning 
while the body still quivers and the blood is 


hot, can full, vivid brilliance of the little crea- | 
tures’ splendour be preserved. For the same | 


reason as for snaring, trapping, and flaying 
alive, the mating season is chosen for the 
atrocity. While proud and pleased with 
triumphs of love and cradle joys, the hues 
and fires of the beautiful birds burn with 


their intensest splendour, then is the time 


their murderers crowd around them ; search 
high and low the day through to find them ; 


bear lights in the night and decoy them. | 


Reckless of all the tender passions which 
they quench for ever, of the happy compa- 
nionships, the little hearts they make lone 
and hurt and bleeding, of the hi lpless nest- 
lings they leave to the slow inevitable death 
of hunger, opening their wide mouths in 
vain and wondering why nobody comes to 
put food in them—all, that when the mil- 


liner shows the feathers of the parent-birds | 





rough stones being carefully avoided by the 
|winding of the way. Perhaps, however, 
/some of the stones to the right have been 
| gathered out, for Isaiah says (Ixii, 10) :— 
| “Prepare ye the way of the people, cast up, 
east up the highway ; gather out the stones.” 
Thus the crook:d places are made straight, 
and the rough ones made smooth. Pales- 
tinian travellers can appreciate those pro- 
mises in the Bible which relate to preser- 
vation from slippery places and from sliding 
and fualling. 


MILLINERY. 
HARRISON, 


she may be able to do so in their richest 
splendour. Ten thousand dancing joys of the 
forest are turned into ten thousand screams 
which are of no avail ; the pretty skins must 
come off, they are worth sixpence, and their 
bodies, still quivering with parental distress 
and heroism, are thrown into the ditch and 
to the rats. So are the happy, gallant things 
hunted down and atrociously massacred for 
the merchants, for the lad‘es. 

The musical little life, stopped ; the joy of 
innocence, stilled ; the active little body, a 
| bleeding fragment on the ground, its plun- 
dered gold and purple coat is packed up for 
England, for some Englishwoman to put upon 
her head. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, who is the authority 
on matters of fact in this affair, tells us that 
London is the mart to which the bird-skins 
of the world are sent. In some of its ware- 
houses you may walk “ankle-deep in bright- 
plumaged bird-skins, and see them piled 
shoulder high” on each side of you. One 
dealer in London is said to have received as 
a single consignment “32,000 dead hum- 
| ming-birds, 80,000 aquatic birds, and 800,000 
| pairs of wings.” No less than 40,000 terns 

have been sent from Long Island in one sea- 
icon. At one auction alone in London there 
were sold. 404,389 West Indian and Brazilian 
bird skins, and 356,389 East Indian, besides 
thousands of pheasants and birds of paradise. 
| The outrage on natural beauty and harm- 
less life going on in India is described by 
Mr. R. Morgan, the district forest officer, 
North Malabar. He says the snaring of the 
beautiful Haleyon Smyrnensis is extermina- 
ting it. He has seen 5,000 skins of it ina 
caso knocked down in Stevens’s auction 
rooms at 6d. a head, 
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The Commissioner of Sind says, ‘I have 
known that in a few days’ time no less than 
30,000 black partridges have been killed in 
certain provinces to supply the European 
demand for their skins. Blue jays, golden 
orioles, hoopoes, and. other beautifully plu- 
maged birds are bought up in any number.” 

A Lahore paper contains the following :— 
“A couple of evenings ago I was strolling 


along the banks of a large lake here, when | | 


came upon two men with peculiarly-shaped 
baskets. In answer to my inquiries they 
told me that they were bird-catchers from 
Madras, 
feathers. This, they said, was their yearly 
occupation, and all the year through there 
were bands of men catching birds that their 
plumage might be sent to England.” 

“In parts of India,” says the Field (Nov., 
1890), “we are told that the destruction of 
ornamental-plumaged birds threatens their 
extermination, it being carried on in the 
height of the breeding season, when the 
plumage is in the most perfect condition. 
So great has the demand for the feathers of 


ornamental birds become, that the native | 


agriculturists will even sell their oxen and 
ploughs to purchase guns and ammunition, 
in order to participate in the pursuit of these 
birds ; finding more immediate profit in de- 
stroying the lives of their little fellow- 
workers, than in labouring with them for 
the production of food.” 

It has been said that the cruellest creature 
the world contains is a vain woman. There 
must be truth in this if, when she sees the 
knife of avarice doing its work at one end of 
this affair and her hat plumage at the other, 
she will continue to wear it. Yet do we see 
refined and interesting families with heads 
decorated with these spoils of robbery and 


slaughter in church with eyes fixed upon | 


their prayer-book, clergy, choir, and organ 
leading their thanksgiving cries :— 
* First let the birds with painted plumage gay 
Exalt their great Creator's praise and say, 
Alleluia,” 

The painted plumage gay! Its great 
Creator! The bird has been flayed of its 
plumage, and the family has no real notion 
of a Creator! Such thanksgiving is but wind 
in throats and organ-pipes ! 

The missionary, Knibb, tells of a savage 
chief who would wear his skull-necklace after 
he had become a Christian. He was helpless 
in the grip of the fashion of his set. The 
old savage is a picture of the grip of another 
and more wantonly cruel fashion on the 
women of England who carry round their 


They showed me 200 kingfishers’ | 


MILLINERY. 





heads the trophies of a cruel massacre, yet 
teach their children :— 
‘* All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things great and wonderful, 
The good God made them all, 
j ** Each little flower that bloweth, 
ach little bird that sings, 
| He made their gorgeous plumage, 
He made their tiny wings.” 

To others besides the pretty, happy crea- 
tures slaughtered is all this cruel. Women 
}eannot bear the name Christian without 
crediting Christ by their reality, or discredit- 
ing Him by their unreality. Whilst the 
lives of happy and innocent creatures of God 
j are quenched to make a coquettish hat for 
| church, kindly, noble hearts can sneer at 
| Christianity, and Atheists make a deadly 
thrust. All allusion to nature and God’s 
goodness to His creatures had better cease 
| than be mere hypocritical words to pretty 
tunes. The first and greatest of duties is to 
love God with all your mind. But thought- 
| lessness, and vanity, and fashion slay mind, 
and render what ought to be intelligent wor- 
| ship merely empty genuflections. If thought 
could take the place in church of semi-stupe- 
| faction, Christian eyes would stream with 
tears at so great iniquity against beautiful 
creature-life and its Creator, and, removing 
the remains of the dead from their place on 
the head, would gently lay them with repen- 
tance and vows in a grave, burying their 
silly vanity and their share in flaying alive. 
As it is, their chief church reflection on the 
matter is that their neighbours’ hats have 
| two birds apiece in them, whilst their own 
| have only one, and they are terribly discon- 
tented.. Such people perform the function 
called religion and wear, if in the South Sea 
world of fashion, skulls of enemies, if in the 
English world, skulls of birds. 

One turns sick at the story of two English 
| boys’ crue!ties reported in the Daily News :-— 

‘‘ Two little boys, whose heads were no higher 
than the dock rails, were charged before Mr.. Haden 
Corser with stealing white mice and pigeons, the 
respective property of Ada Wilson, Maria Bray- 
brook, and Caroline Bell, all of Hackney. The 
prisoners were H P——. eleven, of O—— 
S—, and — E—- H—-, nine, same 
address. Proof was given of the loss of the birds, 
and Detective Kemp said a third prisoner, W—— 
A C——.,, seventeen, also of O——- S—-, had 
been said to have urged the little ones to steal. 
But, added the officer, the little prisoners appeared 
to steal pigeons for mere brutality. They had, on 
their own admission, cut the legs off live pigeons 
and thrown them into the River Lea, and then 
stoned them to death. They had also cut the wings 
off pigeons and thrown them up in the air in order 
to see them drop on the ground. Theelder prisoner 
denied all knowledge of the thefts, and said the 
pigeons produced in court were his own. Mr. 
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Corser remanded all the prisoners for a week, the | of the woods with their happy mates and 

little ones going to the workhouse.’’ homes. The lord of their fates at home, and 
That is exactly what is being done for over the sea, is the Englishwoman. Alas! 

ladies by thousands of pairs of hands all over | to-day she is their Diocletian. 

the world to all the rarest beauties of the| Most of the wearers of these dead little 
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forest. To please the ladies with plumaged 
splendour in fullest perfection, wings are cut 


off, skins are stripped from their screaming | 
|and denounce the thoughtless vanity which 


agonized wearers. The cruel knife severs 
and scalps as the vivisector, but not even 
with a pretence at science, but for the plea- 
sure, vanity, and pride of ladies. “I want 
their pretty heads off,” say these thoughtless 
Herodiases. And to the homes of the free 
and happy, not to the prison of an offender, 
a thousand messengers go to do their will. 
The hats of women are the chargers they 
are served on. It is there for ever deprived 
of all its happy activities of love-making, 


merry-making, and delight, stabbed and | 
feel. Let womanly, regal purity and peace 


beheaded, not for its crimes, but for its 
beauty. 

Lust is cruel. It makes the same choice 
of its victims ; but it does nothing more hor- 
ridly unjust than vanity. Both, too, employ 
procurers—reckless, crafty, bloody-handed, 
to slay their victims—and enjoys vanity its 
reward in whispering admirations of its 
spoils. 

It is unhappy enough that birds have to 
be killed for food, but these have not got to 
be killed in their mating, breeding season, 
nor are their young left to die of want ; still 
less have they to be skinned alive, or their 
wings cut off alive. But creatures unfit for 
food, creatures created for their exquisite 
beauty, these need not be killed at all. If 





women need birds’ heads to make their own 
| bird unless killed for food, the ostrich only excepted.” Gen- 


worth looking at, be it so (it is surely no 


compliment to a woman) ; let the heads oi | 
table-birds suffice, and leave the fairy angels | 





creatures’ clothes have never thought of the 


| cruelty which obtained them. Let those who 


have thought of it instruct, entreat, scorn, 


is these little creatures’ foe. Let vanity see 
that it is not admired, and the silly thing 
will die of vexation, while the fair birds it 
destroys will live in its stead. 

Especially let women wage this war. By 
far the hardest thing is to get vanity to 
think. It is an enemy of mind. Where 
one head is not enough to carry aloft, but 
some other creatures’ must be added, there 
cannot be much of the substance which 
thinks. But there is always the power to 


in the name of innocent happy creature-life 
look with surprise and contempt upon these 
trophies of slaughter, and the motive for 
wearing them will disappear. A wise nation 
would save itself from the desolation which 
bird-slayers spread alike over the beauty and 
productiveness of the land. But meanwhile 
let bird-wearers see what your aim is. You 
are against all killing of fair, innocent, 
harmless, and happy things. It is unworthy 
of one who claims to be a woman, and is 
wholly sinful to a Christian.* 

* We are very glad to take this opportunity to bring to our 
readers’ notice ‘he Society for the Protection of Birds, wlici 
was formed a little over two years ago for the purpose of trying 
to check the enormous slaughter of birds for millinery pur- 
poses. The Duchess of Portland is President, and there are 


now nine hundred and fifty members. ‘There is only one rule: 
** That members will refrain from wearing the feathers of any 


tlemen may join as honorary members. Mrs. Annie P. 
Fielden Taylor, Devynock, St. Botolph’s Road, West Wor- 
thing, announces that she will give all information about the 
Society te those who write to her. 
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Br MICHAEL A. MORRISON, F.R.G.S. 
I.—THE HIGHLANDS OF ARMENIA. 


VERY year the number of those who 
seek recreation and adventure in the 
valleys and on the glaciers of the Caucasus 
steadily increases ; but, as in countries nearer 
home, the vast majority of travellers are 
content to follow the leader, keeping to 
beaten and well-described tracks. They 
cross over the same passes, admire the same 
valleys and forests, but seldom seem to pos- 
sess sufficient enterprise to cut out for them- 
eclves fresh paths in a country teeming with 


interest, not only to the average tourist or 
Alpinist, but also to the historian, the arche- 
ologist, and the ethnologist. This summer I 
had the rare opportunity afforded me of 
travelling through a remote district of this 
magnificent region, much of my route, to 
the best of my knowledge, never before 
described by an Englishman. 

Leaving Tiflis, the quaint old capital of 
the Caucasus, and travelling all night by rail 
eastward, we arrived at the caravanserai of 
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Yevlakh, a point where the roads to Nukha 
and Daghestan northward, and to Shusha 


and the Persian frontier southward, join the | 


railway. From Yevlakh twelve hours’ driv- 
ing with post-horses over a hot, dusty road, 
brought us to Shusha, the capital of the 
mountainous district of Karabagh. We had 
arrived in a town of 27,000 inhabitants, 
situated on an elevated plateau 5,000 feet 
above the sealevel. Deep valleys lay all 
around, isolating the plateau on which 
the town is built, and from the edge of the 
town, so to speak, precipitous cliffs sank for 
more than a thousand feet with startling 
abruptness. Beyond the valleys, range after 
range of mountains rises, until the snows 
that overlook the frontiers of Persia are 
reached. 

When the news got abroad that I had 
arrived in their town, first one and then 
another of the Armenian inhabitants dropped 
in to bid me welcome to Shusha, and to in- 
vite me to accept their hospitality. As more 
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| than one of them seemed distressed that I 


preferred the discomforts of the caravanserai 
to the luxury and ease they had prepared 
for me, I compromised the matter by sleep- 
ing at the caravanserai, and feasting with my 
new friends. The poorer Armenians, who 
were too modest to ask me to their homes, 
brought us milk, cakes, clotted cream, and 
many another delicacy. In the town itself 
there is little of interest. A picturesque ex- 
tension of the commercial life of the place 
into the streets, a feature seen in most 
Oriental towns, might be, perhaps, noticed. 
Sitting in the streets the merchants talk 
business, or see their friends, or discuss the 
events of six months ago, now gradually be. 
coming known to the good people of Shusha. 
As long as we remained here we enjoyed a 
continued round of pleasant, festive gather- 
ings, and when we were ready for departure 
our friends came to say good-bye, and loaded 


|us with good things—fish, flesh, and fowl, 


fruit, bread, even flowers were not forgotten. 


























Monastery of Etchmiadzin. 


One young fellow, whose wife had presented | by the father. To any jaded or dlasé traveller 
him with a son a few days before our arrival, | in search of new sensations, or desirous of 
entreated me to fix a name for his child. | refreshing his belief in the kindness and 
After much cogitation I hazarded “ David,” | goodness of his fellows, 1 advise a visit to 
a suggestion hajled with much satisfaction the estimable Armenians of Shusha. 
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From Shusha to Gerusi our 
way lay over a stony, bad path, 
but from which magnificent 
views of beautifully verdured 
mountains might be obtained. 
We overtook numerous tribes 
of nomad Tartars, journeying 
to their summer camps, with 
herds of sheep, cattle, goats, 
camels, horses—an exceeding 
great multitude. Gradually 
ascending, we entered a pas- 
turage country, the slopes of 
the mountains not covered with 
the superb exotics of gorgeous 
growth, about which so many 
travellers have the good fortune 
to speak, but with myriads of 
forget-me-nots, buttercups, ox- 
lips— well-known friends like 
what one sees on the grey swell- 
ing moors at home. And on 
every side were streams of 
limpid water filtering through 
the grass—altogether a delect- 
able land. Late at night, tired 
and worn out, we arrived at 
Gerusi, glad to throw ourselves 
on the wooden benches that 
served us as beds, and sleep the 
sleep of the just. 

As my man was making ar- 
rangements early next morning 
for our further progress to the 
monastery of Tativ, I was visited 
by a person who announced himself as the ser- 
rant of the justice of peace of the neighbour- 
hood. His master had heard that I carried 
a photographic apparatus with me, and de- 
sired to know if I could not make a longer 
stay in Gerusi, because he, his wife, the 
police officials and their wives, an officer or 
two, and others, were all waiting to be 
photographed. I sent him a polite reply, 
regretting that I was only an amateur. 
Leaving Gerusi, my companion pointed out 
a group of Russian peasants standing in the 
market-place, quite an extraordinary sight 
in this land of Tartars and Armenians. It 
seems that these men, to the number of 
twenty, had been banished from different 
parts of Russia to this remote district for 
holding or circulating Protestant doctrines. 
They had all served longer or shorter terms 
in gaol, and had been sent to Gerusi to still 
further expiate their crime, and in order that 
their Orthodox fellow-countrymen might be 
freed from their contaminating influence. 
The children of five of them had been taken 
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Persian Women. 


by the authorities, forcibly baptized into the 
Kussian Church, and placed under the care 
of Orthodox guardians. 

The path to the famous monastery of Tativ 
was a pleasant, winding ascent through dense 
woods of beech and oak. As we neared the 
monastery the landscape became bolder and 
more picturesque. The trees were finer, the 
cliffs more abrupt, the valleys deeper and 
steeper, and graceful cascades fell from the 
rocks, and rushed as streams across our road. 
About five hours from Gerusi we first caught 
sight of the hoary old convent, perched on 
the edge of an apparently inaccessible cliff, 
rising sheer from the roaring torrent of the 
Bazar-tchai. Crossing this river by the 
Devil’s Bridge, a natural formation of lime- 

stone sediment from a dripping cliff, we 
noticed to our right a large cave, with mag- 
nificent stalactites pending from the roof, 
and all its sides tapestried with a crowded 
growth of maiden-hair fern. Under the 
bridge the river tears and thunders into a 
| terrific caiion. An hour's ascent from the 
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bridge by a zigzag bridle-path up the cliff, 
and we halted before the hospitable monas- 
tery gates. Our welcome was of the kindest, 
the monks and their assistants doing all in 
their power to make us comfortable. 

The monastery of Tativ was founded in 
the year 895, and has thus almost completed 
its millennium, There is an air of hoary an- 
tiquity about the place, but the buildings 
are mostly in a state of wonderful preserva- 
tion, little worn by the rains and swirl- 
ing winds which must prevail in those 
highlands so near the clouds. Perhaps the 
greatest injury they have received was from 
the hands of man, when Tamerlane with his 
hosts invaded this solitude on his way to 
Persia, and sacked, burned, and slew at his 
wicked will. The marks of a conflagration 
attributed to him were pointed out to me on 
the walls of a little side chapel. The monas- 
tery church itself is bare, stern, and for- 
bidding, exterior and interior alike being 
almost devoid of ornament, as though built 
by men of iron hands and stern hearts 





Mosque in Shusha, 
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against the adversity of nature and the fury 
of their fellows. I say almost devoid of orna- 
ment, for over much of the exterior one 
notices numerous surface carvings—queer 
little crosses, dates, and bits of intricate 
delineation of leaves, done in the hard stone 
at odd times ‘during the past thousand years 
by monks who have passed their shadowy 
existences here. A carved cross, surrounded 
by exquisitely formed bunches of grapes, is 
the work of Ohannis, who died 750 years 
ago. Another finely chiselled stone, with 
elaborately moulded border and interlacings 
of vine-tendrils with some other plant—a 
most careful piece of sculpture, is all that 
we have of the work of Nerses, who lived a 
hundred years before Ohannis was born, and 
perhaps spent his harmless life here, amid all 
this beautiful nature, enriching the surface 
of his beloved house of God, and making it 
delightful to his eyes. In the reliquary was 
some highly creditable work, dating from the 
flourishing times of the Armenian Empire 
—holy vessels of gold and silver, robes 
and vestments, ete. There was 
likewise a beautifully written 
New Testament, with brilliantly 
coloured illuminations, the work 
of Gregory of Tativ, a monk of 
the fifteenth century. We were 
shown the inevitable piece of the 
true cross, the gilded arm of St. 
Gregory, and much more treasure 
of a like nature. But the great 
sight of Tativ is unquestionably 
the Gavazan, or shaking column, 
a stone pillar erected in the 
courtyard and dating from the 
year 893. Its peculiarity is that. 
althoughof solid masonry, 33 feet 
in height and 14 feet in cirecum- 
ference, a boy can move it in any 
direction he chooses. There can 
be no doubt that it is built on 
some adaptation of the ball-and- 
socket principle, with which we 
are familiar in the cabin-lamps of 
steamers ; but in the olden days 
its oscillations were held to be of 
supernatural origin, and were 
doubtless a source of consider: 
able emolument to the monks. 
The Gavazin is surmounted 
by a cross, twisted and bent 
to resemble a bishop’s crozier. 
So great was its fame in former 
days that Armenian bishops-elect 
would come long journeys to 
be consecrated under it. Iwas 
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visited one morning by a deacon who he'd 
the shaking pillar in great awe. He was 
quite persuaded that there was some dread 
monster underneath, or a sort of compromise 
between a monster and a machine, on whose 
back the column rested, and whose assistance 
was lent in moving it. Although the monks 
here are really good fellows, they are sadly 
ignorant. I met two deacons who had just 
mastered the accomplishments of reading and 
writing, and were to be ordained priests in 
a short time on paying 300 roubles each. 
But, as I have said, they were all good 
fellows, and full of little virtues and gentle 
human ways—utterly unlike the frozen and 
disciplined conventists of the Roman Church. 
I recollect on the evening of our arrival my 
companion produced his flute, an instrument 
on which he was an adept, and on the long 
verandah over the lower range of cells, while 
the fantastic mists slowly gathered on the 
mountains, he piayed for the monks, vespers 
being sung, plaintive little Armenian melo- 
dies. Their eyes glistened with tears, for 
they remembered that the glory of their 
nation had departed. He played livelier 
dance music, and one or two of these grave 
clerics, who were used all their lives to the 
decorum of ecclesiastical ceremony, would 
gird up their skirts, and with a delightful 
glee that became contagious, tramp with 


their feet, and hum an accompaniment. We- 


spent three days here, and a delightful rest- 
ing-place we found it. Were I a finished 
word-artist I might attempt some description 
of the scenery and surroundings of Tativ. 
Few can describe, for instance, a cascade 
coming foaming down from cloud-land, its 
head wreathed in clouds, its base in rain- 
bows, its irridescent spray wetting the forest 
trees, and making their leaves to glisten in 
the sun. Who can do adequate justice to 
soaring crags of white and purple rock, every 
crevice of them filled with exquisite mosses, 
their grand fronts softened by the gold and 
silver stains of lichens, every jutting place 
bearing its companies of stunted cypress and 
arbor vite, every shady or damp recess its 
crowding, drooping fronds of hart’s-tongue ? 
And let me hear the musician who can do jus- 
tice to the sounds of the place—hoarse roar 
of fall beside you, distant murmur of torrent 
far below you, full song of thrush and black- 
bird around you, all pleasant village noises 
coming faintly from the distance, and from 
above the sweet convent bells ringing out 
their chimes on the Sabbath stillness of the 
mountain air. 

Leaving Tativ amidst the best wishes of 





our hosts, we marched across a rocky moun- 
tain to the picturesquely situated village of 
Lidzin, on the Bazar-tchai—here a tremen- 
dous rushing torrent, crushed into a narrow 
gorge. We crossed the river by a fine ald 
bridge, said to be the work of the Persians, 
and then on through a wild, broken, and 
picturesque country. At times our way led 
through a beautiful forest, and along almost 
the entire day’s march the air was redolent 
—not of any of your rude pistoling odours, 
but of the exquisite perfume of wild thyme 
and sweet-briar. The geal of the day’s jour- 
ney was the Vorotndo Vank, or Thunder 
Monastery, deriving its name from the re- 
sounding tumult of the Bazar-tchai, as it tears 
past the foot of the cliff on which it is built. 
We found only one monk here, and it is to 
his labours, continued for twenty-five years, 
we are indebted that one stone of the church 
is left standing on another. When Monk 
Nerses arrived here the place was in ruins, 
and the finished stones were being carted 
away to the surrounding villages. Nerses 
had an interdict placed on this vandalism, 
and with incredible pains he set to work to 
reduce the chaos to order. Vorotnéo Church 
is even more ancient than Tativ, having been 
built in A.D. 828. It is dedicated, like so 
many Armenian churches, to St. John the 
Baptist. Here we found another Gavazan 
pillar, but it refused to oscillate like its rival 
at Tativ. Among the deep grass surround- 
ing the church I came across some venerable 
moss-grown grave-stones, with quaint bas- 
reliefs and uncial inscriptions. One in par- 
ticular attracted me—a procession of rudely 
carved figures of men, hard-featured Arme- 
nians every one of them. They were playing 
banjo-like instruments, almost as big as them- 
selves, and were followed by a horse about 
the size of the banjos. Over their heads 
hung huge bunches of grapes, beyond com- 
pare larger than those of Eschol. I asked 
Father Nerses to explain this rather allego- 
rical monument, and he told me that here 
lay the mortal remains of a famous Armenian 
musician. Poor dead musician! let us hope 
that the juice of those great grapes did not 
send thee untimely to thy narrow resting- 
place here by Bazar-tchai, and that it was 
with some more delicate instrument than 
this hectoring and obtrusive banjo that thou 
didst thy spiriting, and madest the youths 
and maidens of long ago to fvot it merrily 
under their village walnut-trees ! 

Our next day’s march was to Karaklis, 
“Black Church.” It was a day of scrambling 
over rough rocky hills and boggy valleys, 
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Tartars on the March, 


with thunder-storms every half-hcur, and } 
drenching torrents of rain. We passed the 
Tartar village of Agu-di, where the ruins of 
some mighty building, probably an Arme- 
nian church, rise stately above the squalid | 
hovels of the village. Then, as we neared ' 
Karaklis, we passed groves of poplar and 
birch, and green meadows decked with 
flowers, and running water murmuring and 
threading its way through the grass, and 
picturesque groups of villagers, in their , 
bright costumes, under the trees. Here we | 
were the guests of the schoolmaster, a most | 
hospitable man, no ordinary peasant, but one 
who graced his hospitality with the manners | 
and equipment of a European gentleman. 
In addition, he was an excellent authority 
on the history and archeology of Karaklis. 
It seems that a populous Armenian city once 
occupied this site, a city famous in Armenian 
history as Tsgernerats. All that now re- 
mains of the old town is the great “ Black 
Church,” a grand structure, dating from early 
in the eleventh century. The conical roof 
of the cupola is gone, and the doves, swal- 
lows, and starlings have made their nests in 
the shadows of the massive cornices, and coo 
and flutter about in an altogether undisturbed | 
and homely fashion. Chiselled in the stone- 
work of the cupola are figures of a bishop, a 
prince, and an indistinct personage in armour, 
and, round the exterior cornice, the four 


evangelists are sculptured amid beautiful 
scroll work : Luke facing the east, Mark 
the south, John the west, and Matthew the 
north. 

The path from Karaklis to Giimri, our 
next halting-place, was an uninterrupted 
ascent for the first half of the day, and after- 
wards a gradual descent into the valley of 
the Bitchanak River. At an altitude of 8,000 
feet we rode for seven hours over the most 
exquisite Alpine pasturage I ever saw. From 
large patches of snow, as well as from innu- 
merable springs, rills, clear as crystal, trickled 
through the luxuriant grass; and decking 
these wonderful meadows were myriads and 
myriads of flowers—hyacinths, crocuses, snow- 
drops, scarlet and purple tulips, oxlips, pink 


/and blue forget-me-nots, primulas, gentians, 


ranunculus, anemones, and others whose 
names I know not. It was a mountain gar- 
den, and the indescribably exquisite perfume 
that remained with us all through our day’s 
march was the scent of those honied wild- 
flowers. Late at evening we arrived in 


_Giimri, a comfortless and very filthy village, 


where we passed a night in continued com- 
bat with a great variety of noxious vermin 
and insects. As sleep was out of the ques- 
tion, we were in the saddle next morning 
long before sunrise, and, through torrential 
rains and hurricanes of wind, we continued 
our journey to Nakhitchevan. The swollen 
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and turbid waters of the Bitchanak were on 
our left, and we noticed on the banks and 
the numerous islets of the river immense 
flocks of teal and duck. Tired and worn out 
with our long ride, we arrived in Nakhitche- 
van, glad to discover a decent room at the 
posting-office where we might rest and refresh 
ourselves. Nakhitchevan in Armenian means 
“first resting-place,” and in the Tartar dia- 
lect “the place where he [Noah] alighted.” 
As the Tartar and Armenian languages are 
in no sense cognate dialects, the singular 
coincidence of allusion to the ancient story 
of the Deluge, embodied in the name of this 
town, is worthy of consideration. Mount 
Ararat should have been visible from Nakhit- 
chevan, but, owing to the rains, the pleasure 
of seeing the famous peak was reserved for 


next day. We found Nakhitchevan dull and 
uninteresting. Every Tartar and Armenian 
inhabitant of it, however, has rich store of 
history and tradition to tell you about the 
eventful deeds once enacted in the neighbour- 
hood. Noah lived here for a hundred years 
after leaving the Ark, and a tomb in the 
neighbouring hills was pointed out to us as 
the resting-place of Nouh’s sister. Remnants 
of ruined buildings lay scattered all around, 
testifying to the terrible times when Persians, 
Mongols, and Turks swept over this land 
like devastating hurricanes. 

We had now reached the great Persian 
road. The next section of cur journey was 
over the classic ground west of this road, 
through Eichmiadzin and the ruins of Ani, 
to Kars and the battle-ficlds of the great war. 








INFINITE AND INFINITESIMAL. 
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'I.HE writer of this article, in the course of 

a friendly talk he recently enjoyed 
with an intelligent unbeliever, was presented 
by him with a cutting from a newspaper as 
the simplest and most effective way of set- 
ting forth the grounds of his unbelief. It 
was an extract from an astronomical lecture, 
in which the lecturer had put in a very strik- 
ing manner some of the recent results of 
astronomical science, so as to impress the 
mind with the infinity of space, and the in- 
conceivable multitude, magnitude, and dis- 
tances of the stars. This will, no doubt, seem 
to many a most unaccountable reason for 
rejecting the religion of the Bible; but it is 
at present much relied on by the opponents 
of Christianity. The idea is industriously 
circulated, not only that the sacred writers 
knew nothing of nineteenth-century science 
—which is true enough, of course —but that 
their theology was as narrow as their science 
—which is simply not true. Great pains.are 
taken to convince people sufficiently ignorant 
of their Bibles to believe such a thing, that 
Jehovah of Israel was only a tribal God, who 
_— or might not find his match in the 
gods of the nations round about. It is easy 
to make this notion plausible enough by 
quoting passages in which Jehovah is spoken 
of as “the God of Israel,” though it would 
be just as reasonable to attempt to prove 


that He was only the God of one man by | 


quoting passages which speak of Him as *‘ the 


God of Jacob”; and, moreover, it may be 


| quite possible to show that in dark times 
|and among ignorant people the vulgar idea 
| of God was no better in Israel than in the 
countries round about, just as it would be 
| possible to find some ignorant people in our 
own land with even grosser notions of God 
| than many of the heathen have. But those 
| who know their Bibles cannot be deceived 
| by such fallacies, for they at once think of 
the innumerable passages in which Jehovah, 
God of Israel, is spoken of, not as God of 
Israel only- but of the whole earth, and of 
the univ-~se; such passages as those that 
speak of Him as having “ made the heavens 
and the earth, and the sea, and all that are 
in them,” as “ from everlasting to everlasting 
God,” as “ inhabiting eternity,” as One whom 
“the heaven, even the heaven cf heavens 
cannot contain.” 

It is the custom among these same people, 
while admitting that the Hebrew prophets 
and many of their saints were inspired, to 
assert or insinuate that it was the same kind 
of inspiration as is recognisable in the great 
men of other nations. Suppose we try a 
simple test of this. Take the Homeric poems, 
a product, as nearly as can be made out, of 
the age which is represented in Scripture by 
Solomon. Ifany production of very ancient 
times might, more than anything else, lay 
claim to the inspiration of genius, these poems 
would, by universal consent of those best 
qualified to judge, bear the palm. In making 
this estimate the Bible is not excepted. 
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Solomon was a man of genius, undoubtedly ; 
but no literary critic would think of putting 
him alongside of Homer. When earthly 
things are spoken of, the Greek is clearly in 
advance of the Hebrew in the tokens of 
genius disclosed by his work. But when 
heavenly things are spoken of, how com- 
pletely is the order reversed! Compare 
their conceptions of God. We shall say 
nothing of the multitudes of gods and god- 
desses which come trooping into Homer's 
story in season and out of season, for it 
might be said that the difference here was 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact that 
the Hebrew nation was monotheistic, and 
the Greek polytheistic. How that difference 
came about would still remain a question ; 
but leave that aside. Take Homer’s concep- 
tion of the supreme God, the mighty ruler 
of Olympus, and as such the ruler over all. 
When Thetis wings her flight from the plains 
of Troy to snowy Olympus she finds the 
great Jupiter gone to Egypt to a dinner- 
party, and before she can tell him what has 
happened she has to wait a longer time for 
his return than it would take a Cook’s tourist 
to make the same journey now. Clearly, 
therefore, modern astronomy makes it quite 
impossible to believe in such a god as the 
Jupiter of Homer ; but it only illustrates the 
amazing reach of thought which led Solomon 
to say of Jehovah, God of Israel: ‘“ Behold, 
the heaven, even the heaven of heavens, can- 
not contain Thee!”—and that too, remem- 
ber, at the very moment of dedicating the 
temple, thus making it absolutely certain 
that the Hebrew thought of God’s dwelling 
on the earth was not His restriction to a 
particular place, as if He were a mere local 
deity, but the lofty spiritual conception of 
the divine presence everywhere diffused, yet 
capable of special manifestation to those who 
seek Him in the appointed way. 

As so often happens, what is intended to 
discredit the Bible and do away with its in- 
spiration is the very thing which exalts it 
more than ever to those who take the trouble 
to think, It might be no very great marvel 
for a man of literary ability in our day to 
write about God in the majestic strain of 
those magnificent passages in the Old Testa- 
ment with which we are all familiar; for he 
has to inspire him all the wonders of nature 
which modern investigation has disclosed ; 
but the miracle is that men who knew no- 
thing of all this could do it; and not only 
that they should do it, but do it far better 
than can be done by the very big men of the 
nineteenth century who know all about these 





things. Let us take one passage as a spcci- 
men: “ Who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of His hand, and meted out hea- 
ven with the span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance? Who hath directed the Spirit of 
the Lord, or being His counsellor hath 
taught Him? With whom took He coun- 
sel, and who instructed Him, and taught 
Him in the path of judgment, and tauglit 
Him knowledge, and showed to Him the 
way of understanding? Behold, the nations 
are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted 
as the small dust of the balance : behold, He 
taketh up the isles as a very little thing. 
And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor 
the beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt offer- 
ing. All nations before Him are as nothing ; 
and they are counted to Him less than no- 
thing, and vanity. To whom, then, will ye 
liken God ? or what likeness will ye compare 
unto Him?” (Isa. xl. 12—18). That was 
written, remember, by a man who never 
heard of spectrum analysis, who did not 
know the velocity of light, who had not the 
least conception of the extraordinary magni- 
tude, and the immeasurable distances of the 
heavenly bodies ; a man who actually did not 
know of any world bigger than the earth on 
which he lived, and not only so, but had not 
the least idea that the earth was anything 
like so large as we know it now to be—so 
narrow, so very narrow were his ideas of the 
universe ; and yet, when he speaks of the 
God of the universe, he speaks of Him in 
strains so exalted that not one of us who 
know all about these modern discoveries 
could come near it if we were to try our 
very best—not only so, but no astronomer 
in all the world could equal it, no, not even 
if to all the wealth of his knowledge he could 
add the highest poetic genius of the age. 
That description of God cannot be matched 
in Tennyson or Browning. No passage as 
good upon the subject can be found in the 
whole range of modern literature; but we 
can quote a score of passages like it from 
this grand old Bible, all written in the small 
old days of ignorance. What does that 
mean? Genius? Yes, perhaps; but more ; 
it means inspiration—inspiration of a very 
different kind from that which thrilled the 
lofty poetic soul of Homer when he wrote of 
gods and men. 

There is another unparalleled glory in the 
Bible representations of God. Side by side 
with these magnificent passages in which are 
set forth His majesty, His infinity, there is 
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usually some tender touch which reminds 
us of His fatherly care and love. The two 
truths are continually set over against each 
other, so that the one may properly balance 
the other—His infinite greatness on the one 
hand, His minute attention on the other. 
There has always been a tendency to sacri- 


fice the one to the other, a tendency which | 
the Bible alone has been able to counteract. | 


Those who are strongly impressed with the 
infinity of God as seen in nature are apt to 
lose their faith in His fatherly care ; while 
those who have, like the ancient Greeks, 
made the gods to dwell on earth, have lost 
the sense of the divine infinity and eternity. 
But in the sacred Scriptures the two concep- 
tions ever stand side by side. Illustrations 
of this will readily occur, but the following 
specimens may be given: “Sing unto God, 
sing praises to His name: extol Him that 
rideth upon the heavens by his name Jah, 
and rejoice before Him. A father of the 
fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is God 
in His holy habitation” (Psa. Ixviii. 4, 5). 
“For thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: I 
dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones” (Isa. 
lvii. 15). “The Lord doth build up Jeru- 
salem ; He gathereth together the outcasts of 
Israel. He healeth the broken in heart, and 
bindeth up their wounds. He telleth the 
number of the stars; He calleth them all by 
their names. Great is our Lord and of great 
power: His understanding is infinite” (Psa. 
exlvii. 2—5). 

Does not this striking combination of 
thought commend itself to us? Does it not 
commend itself even to nineteenth-century 
discrimination, even to the most modern 
sense of the fitness of things? We feel, 
as we read it or hear it read, that there 
is no incongruity. The notes struck are 
very different ; but how beautifully they har- 
monize! The music of Homer’s Olympus 
no longer finds response in the mind and 
heart of this late age. Its incongruities are 
so ridiculous to us, that some modern critics 
speak of the references to Olympus as “ the 
comic element in the Iliad,” never so in- 
tended, indeed, though such is now the 
effect; but when David, or Solomon, or 
Isaiah, takes us up to his heaven, what is 
written of the God of Israel is as heavenly 
in its music, as celestial in its tone, as im- 
pressive in its effect, as it could have been 
three thousand years ago. 


INFINITESIMAL. 


It would seem, indeed, as if the progress 
of modern science had been such as to give 
| more and more emphasis, richer and larger 
| illustration, to these two great truths con- 
cerning God, which to the shallow mind 
seem incompatible, but which, to those who 
think and are possessed of true and pure 
feeling, are in fullest harmony. The tele- 
scope has illustrated the one, the microscope 
the other. The progress in the two direc- 
tions, out to the infinitely large, in to the 
infinitely small, has gone on hand in hand, 
as if to keep the baiance true. As worlds 
upon worlds, systems upon systems, star 
galaxies beyond star galaxies, have been dis- 
closed to our astonished gaze, what fitter 
words to express the growing emotion than 
this old utterance from the days of scientific 
ignorance: “Behold, even the heaven of 
!” while, on the 





heavens cannot contain Thee ! 
other hand, the microscope does not allow us 
to forget that God indeed dwells on the earth, 
that His care descends not only to the hairs 
of the head, but to the tiny cells which make 
up the structure of each single hair; and 
just as, with the incieasing power of the 
telescope, there has been a growing enlarge- 
ment of our conception of those heavens 
which declare the glory of God, so the more 
powerful the microscope, the more marvel- 
lously delicate and intricate has been found 
to be the structure of objects which to the 
naked eye appear quite simple. And even 
the most powerful microscopes have been 
left far behind, for investigation has dis- 
closed to the mind what was impossible to 
exhibit to the eye—a quite inconceivable 
intricacy of mechanism in the molecules 
which unite to form the structure, and in 
the still more recondite atoms which con- 
stitute the molecule. Take, for example, 
Sir William Thomson’s calculation as to the 
constitution of a drop of water. He says 
that if a drop of water were magnified so 
as to appear of the size of the earth (dia- 
meter of 8,000 miles), the atoms of which 
it is composed, magnified on the same scale, 
would not be so large as cricket balls ! 
And the same inconceivable intricacy is 
believed to exist in all substances, even 
the meanest and apparently the simplest. 
Yet there are people who think that man 
is too small and inconsiderable a creature 
for God to take notice of or pay atten- 
tion to! 

Not only has modern science illustrated 
each of these great thoughts about Gol 
separately, but it has, in a marvellous way, 





combined the two, just as we find them 
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combined in the beautiful passages of Scrip- 
ture which have been quoted. For the 
spectroscope has come, and has given an 
opportunity of investigating not only the 
great masses of the heavenly bodies, but the 
very molecules and atoms of which they are 
composed ; and, behold, they are found to 
be the very same in their nature as those 
with which we are familiar here on earth, 
thus making it evident that it is the one 
God over all, whose glory is seen in the limit- 
less abysses of space, with their innumerable 
worlds, and in the invisible atoms, of which 
we are told it takes millions to make up the 
smaliest speck the human eye can discern. 
And these infinitesimal atoms are all mar- 
shalled and arrayed with the same regularity 
and faultless precision which we find in the 
movements of the planets and the stars. If, 
then, God so marshal the infinitesimal atoms, 
why should it be thought a thing incredible 
that the very hairs of our head should be 
numbered ? And when we see this marvellous 
combination of attention to the largest and 
the smallest, how entirely reasonable and 
most credible is the assurance of the prophet: 
“Thus saith the-high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose nome is Holy ; I 
dwell in the high and lofty place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to 
revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones.” 

Still further, may we not say that in the 
marvels of modern science we have not only 
an illustration of the infinite power of God 
on the one hand, and of His infinitesimal 
care on the other, but a suggestion of that 
delightful relationship of friendship with us 
which is so beautifully revealed in the life 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? We are quite 
aware that the very idea is scorned by many 
who count themselves exceedingly scientific ; 
but if they would only think deeply enough, 
they would find, in the very faculties which 
they use to put God far away, the proof that 
it is His intention that we should be very 
near Him. My friend who was so much 
impressed with the marvellous discoveries 
of the astronomers of our day would say 
that man’s kinship is not at all with a sup- 
posed God above him, but with a real ape 
beneath him. Well, apes do wonderful 
things—for apes. We have heard they can 
do a little counting, to the admiration of the 
onlookers. They have some kind of think- 
ing faculties, evidently ; but how far do the 
thoughts of the ape go? Do they go very 
far beyond his dinner and his cage? Or 
take the dog, which is perhaps a better 





specimen ; or the elephant. Does any one 
suppose that the thoughts of these creatures 
“wander through eternity”? What system 
of the universe, think you, is in the mind of 
the most scientific dog, or puzzles the 
brain of the most learned elephant? Yet 
a dog is nearly as big as a man, and an 
elephant is a great deal bigger. Does it not 
strike one as a most marvellous thing that a 
creature so small, apparently so insignificant 
as man, with so much on the physical side 
of his nature that seems akin to the lower 
animals, should have the power to think 
these great thoughts, to traverse in fancy 
these immensities of space, to weigh the 
planets in scales, and the suns in a balance, 
to measure the velocity of light, and enter 
into the hidden secret of the atom? What 
does it all mean? A slow development out 
of the counting of the ape? Nonsense. It 
means that “God made man in His own 
image, after His own likeness,” to enter into 
His thought, to trace the working of His 
hand, away out into the infinite of the im- 
mense, away in to the infinite of the small, 
ay, and away up to the infinite of the holy 
and the pure. There is not the smallest 
doubt of it. Every new discovery in science 
confirms it. God has evidently made man 
to take him into His confidence. He has 
given him powers to fit him to be His friend. 
It is no vain question to ask: ‘ Will God, 
indeed, dwell with men upon the earth ?” 
He will, if we will let Him ; He will dwell 
with us, to prepare us to dwell with Him. 
It is sin that hinders ; but the Son of God 
has been manifested to take away sin, and to 
bring this message in the Father’s name to 
all who wili forsake their sins and follow 
Him: “I call you friends.” There is mani- 
festly a basis for such friendship in these 
wonderful powers by which we can traverse 
the limitless interval between the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small—enter into the 
divine thought of the star galaxy, enter into 
the divine thought of the almost unthinkable 
atom. All that is wanted is that we be set 
in right relation to Him spiritually, so as to 
reach that purity of heart and holiness of life 
without which it is impossible to see Him. 
And this we have from Christ. Through 
Him we have access to the Father. Through 
Him we receive the atonement; and, our 
sins forgiven, His Spirit dwells in us on 
earth, to prepare us for dwelling with Him 
in heaven, there to continue our study of 
these glorious works of His, which in their 
limitless extent will afford scope even for the 
labours of eternity. 
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OUR CHILDREN’S SHELTER. 
‘ By rue Ricut Hon. tate BARONESS BURDETT-COUITS. 


A SHORT time since I spent some days 
with kind friends in a quiet, agricul- 
tural village not far from the sandbanks 
which the North Sea is always drifting up on 
the Norfolk coast. My friends were not 
only kind friends of mine but kind friends 
to the living creatures by which they were 
surrounded—human and brute. Like their 
coast, my friends were of a type peculiar 
somewhat to English country life, with hearts 
in sympathy with a much wider life than 
that of their immediate surroundings. It 
was to making those about them happy that 
their mest strenuous and daily efforts were 
directed. They followed in the footsteps of 
their forefathers who rest in the well-cared- 


for God’s acre which surrounds the pretty, | 


ancient church. And so it happened that 


I was invited to attend two schools, one an | 


excellent Board school, the other a Voluntary 
school supported by the vicar. 


children — organizations very familiar to 
those connected with the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It 
was delightful to see the clean, merry, well- 
grown children, and to think that they were 
hereafter to become the future citizens and 
lawgivers of the nation, and the fathers and 
mothers of our race. When I was asked to 
address them burning words rose to my lips, 
and from my heart I longed to say, ‘‘ Where 
are the others /—your little brothers and 
sisters, companions with you in the future. 


Where, at this moment when I am speaking | 


to you, are the tortured children, the maimed, 
the robbed of childhood, the defrauded of 
boyhood and girlhood’s innocence? Where, 
also, are the parents, at this very moment 
disgracing themselves and their country by 
their brutal conduct towards children, who 
ought to be, like yourselves, heirs of eternal 
life?” Of course I uttered no such words, 
which, in their young ears, happily, would 
have no meaning; but the phrase in my 
heart, “ Where are they?” kept on vibrating 
in my mind, and I remembered some of the 
cruelly - used, the diseased, the deformed 
through wickedness that were safe in our 
shelter, and those who had injured them 
were safe in prison ; but, alas, what a minority 
of the miserable and the criminal ! 

None who care for the sorrows and the 


sufferings, or the happiness and the joys of | 





Both schools | 
had formed Bands of Mercy amongst the | 


| 





as it is to be seen at the Shelter of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children at 7, Harpur Street, Bloomsbury. 
All who care thus for children must be inter- 
ested in the varied histories for the most 
part of crimes and cruelties inflicted on the 
most helpless part of the community, these 
more active crimes and cruelties being varied 
by every form of neglect ; that negative crime, 
so to speak, the crime of doing nothing, 
merely leaving children unfed, unclothea, 
unwashed, and unloved ; that letting alone 
of parental responsibilities which, owing to a 
change in the law relating to the protection 
of children, is happily now counted a crime 


| on the part of parents, whose duty the law 


considers it to provide for the children they 
have bronght into being. 

As we ascend the stairs of this building in 
Harpur Street, having first passed through the 
offices of the Society, whose very name im- 
plies such a reproach to our Christianity and 
such a blot on our vaunted civilisation, the 
merry hum of children’s voices is heard, varied 
from time to time with the more distant wail 
of some tiny sufferer (and in many instances 
insured) dying from the effects of starvation. 
The merry voices, however, deaden the piti- 
ful and discordant wailing coming from a 
more distant room, and we speedily find our- 
selves in the bright and pleasant play-room 
appropriated to the children. Toys of every 
description are there in abundance; toys 
which, however, need constant renewing ; so 
unaccustomed are our little folks to the use 
of them that abuse comes from time to time 
more naturally, until they have been taught 
how to play with “dollies,” and have been 
shown what to do with ninepins, tops, and 
puzzles. A very favourite toy is a fine rock- 
ing-horse, the gift of one kind friend of the 
children, a rocking-horse which has now seen 
its best days, a rocking-horse somewhat scant 
as to tail, and with only the merest sugges- 
tion of a once flowing mane, but a rocking- 
horse with “ go” in it, nevertheless—a ruck- 
ing-horse which is a delight still to shelterful 
after shelterful of small inmates, to whom 
such a toy is ever a new and delightful 
hobby. There is a doll’s house, too, so large 
that the “tinies” amongst the children can 
get into it. There is a pretty book-case filled 
with red-covered volumes which have been 
the delight of the Princess Victoria of Teck in 


children, can fail to be interested in child-life | her chil lhcol, and which she presented in 
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memory " that happy childhood te to our rind 
dren, who for the first time know what free- 
dom and kindness and wholesome childish 
joy really mean. The Shelter bedrooms are 
made bright and pretty also by means of pic- 
tures, bright hangings, and gay coverlets, 
and over each little bed is hung a picture of 
that Friend of little children whose will it is | 
that not one of them shall suffer, which some | 


of the children have calle] “the Gentleman | | 
| she is “Irish Polly.” 


that makes the children well.” To this Shel- 
ter of ours come children of all sorts and sizes, 
all young persons unable to protect them- 
selves being the immediate care of the Society, 
and to that care come children with every 
description of sad and sorrowful history ;— 
children blind, rendered so by neglect and 
exposure ; children imbecile, rendered so by 
fright and ill-usage; children lame and chil- 
dren maimed, whose misfortunes have been 
a means of livelihood to parents who have 
been too idle, too selfish, too callous, and tco 
drunken to work for them; children whose 
innocence has been destroyed by the evil sur- 
roundings in which they have been bred ;— 


tiny boys and tiny girls who, when first | 


they come to our care, cannot speak without 
using the oaths and foul talk amongst which 
they have been brought up, and who excuse 
themselves when we gently remonstrate by 
saying, ‘“ We don't want to be naughty, but 
we never heard no other talk.” It is asto- 
nishing, the change which is wrought on the 
most wild and unruly of our little inmates 
after a few days’ unaccustomed food and 
still more unwonted kindness. It is a con- 
stant source of wonderment to those who 
have been trained in the way they should go 
by pokers hot and cold, by buckle ends of 
straps, by toasting-forks, by files, by tele- 
gvaph-wires knotted into thongs, by every 
conceivable and inconceivable instrument of 
torture with which to torment helpless chil- 
dren—it is an endless source of wonder to 
those children to find themselves in a place 
where love is the keynote of daily life, and 
kindness the rule, and this in little lives 
hitherto accustomed to hatred, and kicks, 
and to curses. The effect of love on chil- 
dren who have lacked it all their lives is 
bewildering, and one of the chief aims of our 
work in the Shelter at Harpur Street is to 
make unloved, unwanted children feel that 
they are no longer unloved, no longer un- 
wanted. Not all the children who are un- 
loved and unwanted are children of the poor. 
Two of my illustrations show victims of 
almost mortal cruelty amerg children of the 
well-to do. 








Cina oy us now and see the children. 
That little maiden there with nose “tip- 
tilted” is Mary B——, who will tell you her 
history in her charming Irish way, if you 
will take the trouble to talk to her. She is 
only six years old, but to hear her talk you 
would imagine her sixty at least, so 
thoroughly well versed is she in the ways of 
| the world, the only world she knows, the 
world of the streets, ‘She will tell you that 

“ Where’s your father, Polly i” 

“ Ain’t got none.” 

“ Where’s your mother ?” 

* Locked up.” 

“ What have you been doing 2?” 

“Out with mother till the bobby got her; 


| and now I’m here again with Mother Christ- 


|mas. I’se been here before, but mother come 
/and took me away from Mother Christmas. 
| Would ye like to see me dance ?” 

Irish Polly has been a little beggar all her 
life ; she has been in our Shelter before, and 
always remembers our matron putting pre- 
sents in her stocking one Christmas Eve, and 
so calls her “Mother Christmas.” Polly’s 
charm of manner, Her songs and her dancing 
made her a most successful little beggar, and 
she was the means of supporting her mother 
and supplying her with the wherewithal to 
get drunk every day—for Polly is quite one 
of the most captivating little people you will 
meet with in all the streets of London. 

That girl seated by herself in the corner, 
but who looks up with a sort of clinging, 
dog-like affection when kindly addressed, is 
a timid, shrinking child suffering from ter- 
rible abscesses on her check, the result of her 
mother’s having trained her to be truthful, 
as she termed it, by thrusting a red-hot poker 
into her mouth. This child now for the first 
time dares to be truthful, and is a child be- 
loved by all who have to do with her. 

Those little tiny toddlers clinging to our 
skirts are children who have learnt to walk 
whilst they have been with us, and proud 
they are of themselves. They are three, and 
four, and five years old, but their little ema- 
ciated bodies and rickety limbs had never 
strength for the exercising of them before. 
That merry dark-eyed little fellow is Frankie 
S——. He came to us from a hospital. We 
had to send his mother to prison for allowing 
the little fellow, then only three years old, 
to crawl about for days with a broken leg, 
she being too indifferent and too idle to take 
him either to doctor or to hospital. That little 
fellow with the old, old face has, like ‘Irish 
Polly,” been twice in our care. This time 
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we don’t mean to let him go back to his 
mother. As a baby he was nourished on gin, 
and then in his miserable emaciated condi- 
tion he was exposed for begging purposes in 
the streets ; and a philanthropic public, pity- 
ing his wretched appearance and the cough 
which nearly shook him to pieces, gave the 
mother enough to make it well worth her 
while not to let Johnnie grow too robust. 
That child with the squint is a delightfully 
quaint little boy, clever and original; he, 
with a brother and sister, was an insured 
child ; only as he was not a strong child 
the parents had, with thrifty foresight, 
doubly insured him, there seeming little 
likelihood that, with bronchitis and other deli- 
cacies neglected, he could ever live. That 
pretty little golden-haired, blue-eyed girl is 
a “murderess” of five years old—at least, 
that is what the baby-farmer with whom she 
was put out to nurse would have us believe. 
This woman had other nurse children, and 
from time to time scandals arose anent their 
deaths. Inquests had to be held on suspi- 
cious deaths of infants at her house. - At the 
last of these inquests little golden-haired 
Nellie was accused by the woman of having 
murdered the baby by hitting it on the head 
with a broom-handle. Look at her pretty 
gentle ways with that baby, and say does 
she look like a murderess ? 





‘Victims of Insurance. 





Wen't live at home. 


These little folks of ours are no respecters 
of persons ; they admire the fine carriages 
that come to the door, they delight in the 
horses, but the greatest and best person in 
their small world is Mrs. Brook, our matron 
and their mother, in many instances the first 
real mother they have known. On one oc- 
casion, when a member of our committee was 
visiting the Shelter, she had on a dress which 
was trimmed down the front with a quantity 
of rich lace. One small child busied herself 
with examining this gown, and with putting 
her tiny fingers into the lace ; presently she 
turned to the wearer and said— 

“ You're a werry rich lady, ain’t you?” 

The reply was, “Yes, I am rather rich, 
dear.” 

“Then I wonder why you wear a dress 
that’s all in holes ?” 

Very wild are many of these children, as 
can be easily understood coming to our care 
as they do from “homes” where they had 
either been dragged up as has been described, 
or merely left to “guess they growed” in 
Topsy fashion. The incoming of one small 
wild lad occasioned quite a commotion in 
Harpur Street one day. A great crowd as- 
sembled in the street, people gathered to the 
windows and filled the doorsteps of the 
houses around. Several stalwart policemen 
were sccn ccming down the street dragging 
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with them a little lad, who was struggling 
with all his might and main to free himself 
from the hands of his captors, kicking out 
right and left, and inflicting considerable 
damage on the shins of the offending police- 
men. At length, however, Bill J was 
safely disposed of in the Shelter, and his 
capturers were able to give vent to their feel- 
ing as to the terrible little ruffian they had had 
in their clutches. In the meantime, how- 
ever, our street Arab was calming down, and 
on being questioned as to his reasons for thus 
requiring four policemen to bring him to 
Harpur Street, he replied quaintly, ‘“ No, 
lady; not four: there was but three. And if 
they’d only ’a’ said where they was a-bringin’ 
me I'd ’a’ come right enough; but I thought 
they was a-takin’ me to the workhus.” 

Whilst Bill J remained in our care he 
was a perfect lamb—so docile, so willing, 
and so obliging. He is now on a training 
ship, and writes us constant letters inviting 
us to go and sce him, but begging that if we 
do, we will be sure and bring him some drip- 
ping, for, “though the meals as a rule are 
good, the breakfusts are poor.” 

That little legless boy is an interesting 








object ; he is only five years old. Owing to | 
an accident on the railway some two years | 


‘since, his poor legs had to be amputated, and 
from that time the fortune of his idle parents 
was made. No need for them to work any 
more. All they had to do was to “hawk” 
little Jimmy through the town of H y; 
in a small cart, with a card pinned round his 
neck, saying—“ This boy lost his legs on 
the railway. His father is paralysed,” 
and their living was assured. ‘Thus it came 
about that three or four days a week Jimmy 
was exhibited round the town, and the 
parents, making by Jimmy’s misfortune from 
8s. to 12s. a day, were able to spend the 
other days in drink, idleness, and dissipation, 
whilst the poor little crippled boy was left 
alone and helpless for long weary hours at a 
time. His poor little stumps, sore and blis- 
tered from neglect and dirt, having never 
properly healed, rendered the child’s life one 
of great suffering ; but as Jimmy’s sufferings 
and cryings helped to bring in the shillings, 
his parents were more than content to 
allow him to endure those sufferings which 
a little care would have prevented. Jimmy 
looks happy enough now, with past miseries 
and pain forgotten, and with those poor 
stumps of his cleansed and healed. He is 
like a new toy to the other children, who 
love to see him hop about almost as quickly 





as they can. Further, Jimmy sings “ Onward, 


Christian Soldiers,” in a way which delights 
their hearts, and they feel it cannot be such 
a dreadful thing after all to be without legs 
if one can be as happy as Jimmy. That 
delicate-looking little boy with the large eyes 
is Freddy H ; the other little fellow is 
his brother. ‘They are two small tramps of 
five and seven. Freddy, the younger, has 
suffered the most from his enforced wander- 
| ings at the heels of his mother and the great 
| brutal ruffian with whom she lived. These 
| poor little fellows were tramped by their 
| mother and this man from Wanstead to York 
| fruit-picking, from York into Kent hop- 
| picking, from Kent to London, when they 
came into the hands of the Society. Little 
Freddy, only five years old, had been tramped 
till he could tramp no longer and had to be 
carried by one of our officers to the Shelter ; 
his poor feet were a mass of ulcers, and 
bruises, and sores. For weeks after he came 
to our care all he begged for was “rest ”— 
“rest”; and there, day after day, he used 
to sit on his little stool by the playroom 
fire, leaning his little head against the wall, 
—a very heaven it seeming to him to merely 
sit there all day long with his poor little 
tired ulcered feet in poultices. ‘The other 
boy had suffered greatly too, but, being older 
and somewhat stronger, he was not so utterly 
worn out. The parents had suffered not at 
all by their tramping, they had taken good 
care to provide themselves with food and 
with lodging at wayside inns and common 
lodging-houses, whilst the children had to 
sleep where they could—under hedges, sheds, 
or in the open fields, In this case the Society 
was able to punish the parents severely by 
sending them to prison for several: months ; 
but nothing will restore the shattered con- 
stitution of little Freddy, though he is cer- 
tainly stronger and has grown to be a merry, 
happy boy. So touched was one lady visitor 
to the Shelter by the sad history. of these 
children, and so pleased was she to see them 
enjoy a good romp—on feet previously blis- 
tered and on little legs which but a few 
weeks before had been too tired to move— 
that seeing little Freddy and_his brother 
enjoying with thorough. boyish delight a 
game of ‘round the- mulberry. bush,” she 
left the Society a cheque for £50, as a = 
taneous recognition of the good being done 
in the cause of sorrowing children, and of 
children who have sufered.~as have little 
Freddy and his brother, for it_has sometimes 
cost. us as much as £40.to follow-up.‘ the 
wrong-doers of some poor little tramp child 
from county to county and from town to 
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town—money well spent, we feel, if we can 
only strike terror into their recklessly cruel 
tormentors, and get the little tired sufferer 
rested and righted at last. 

It is further interesting to note that 
amongst other laws which the Society has 
been able to amend in the interests of chil- 
dren and through the active operations of 
our honorary director, the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, has been a change which affects the 
sufferings of beggar children. Before the 
passing of our Act, “The Children’s Charter,” 
of August, 1889, the beggar child was the of- 
fender charged. Now, thanks to our amended 
legislation, we are frequently able to substi- 
tute for this charge one against the parent 
for causing to beg. That picture which is on 
the page following, gives a sample case of an 
instance where we were able to do this. 
Those two little boys, each possessing only 
one arm, were found begging at the corner 
of Gray’s Inn Road and were brought to our 
Shelter, two of the most charmingly pictur- 
esque little beggars that were ever seen— 
one fair, blue-eyed, with long tangled golden 
hair, and the other dark-haired and dark- 
eyed. Both were filthily dirty, and as ragged 
as boys could be, with pitiful tales to tell of 
their armless condition, which was, however, 
enabling them to do a thriving trade as beg- 
gars, for, though it was early in the day when 











One loved, cne hated. 


they came to our Shelter, they had already got 
a considerable sum of money in their pockets. 
After being duly questioned, the little fellows 
were taken off to the bath they so much 
needed’; and when they came to be undressed 
there, tightly strapped down under their 
clothes, were the missing arms. The parents 
in this case had thus dressed up the children, 
being quite content to live idle, selfish lives 
themselves, “loafing” about public-houses, 
eating and drinking, and idling on the pro- 
ceeds and the beggary of their children. We 
are thankful, however, that the law is now 
so altered that in a case such as this it is the 
parent we are able to punish, not the child. 
Yes, life in our Shelter is indeed most inte- 
resting, and is rendered even doubly so by 
the fact that there is nothing merely institu- 
tion-like and official about it. -If,.as is some- 
times the case, we have fifty children in our 
care at one time, each child is to us an indi- 
vidual child, and during its temporary stay 
in our Shelter is as much a special child, with 
special character, temperament and indivi- 
duality, as if it were the member of a family; 
and to this care for the child in particular, 
not to the children in general, do we ascribe 
our success in dealing with the little folks who 
come to our care, in winning ‘from lips often 
dumb with terror the histories of what has 
rendered their lives those of dread ani of 
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suffering. In thus conquering also by love 
and by kindness spirits which have become 
hard and sullen by the iron of cruelty and 
of oppression which has entered their young 
souls ; and in thus caring for the individuality 
of the child, do we attribute our success in 
dealing with cases where sweet child purity 
has been lost, and where exceptional influ- 
ence is needed to restore innocence when 
ignorance of evil has gone. Our Shelter 
is a great help in our work of getting at the 
wrongs of children, and no workhouse, as has 
beensometimes suggested, can everadequately 
take its place. All who care to see how little 
human lives, which have been capable of in- 
tense suffering and of hopeless misery, can 
be turned into lives of childish joy and se- 
curity,e cannot do better than visit this 
Shelter, of which a faint picture has been 
thus given, and they will there see how 
marvellously little children are able to for- 
get those things which are behind, even when 
those. things mean brutality, cruelty, and 
hate, and these at the hands of those whose 
duty it was to love and to cherish them. If the 
kingdom of heaven is indeed to be of people 
to whom a little child is greatest, then of a 
surety do we get a foretaste of that kingdom 
at our Harpur Street Shelter, for there a sick 
child, a bruised child, an injured child, a sor- 
rowing child, a starved baby moaning and 
wailing its little life away in ceaseless pain 
—to the sufferings of these i: recognised no 
equal in the hearts of those who minister to 
wronged childhood in that Shelter ; and work 





carried out with such singleness of eye to the 
sorrows of a child must surely be -work which 
will be well pleasing to Him whose will it 
was that not the least of these little ones 
should perish. I reserve for a future paper a 
glimpse into the rooms where are our babies 
and-our boys. 
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“Gave it to the boy, who kissed it.” 
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THE HOME SECRETARY ; 
OR, THE YOUNG LEADER. 
By ‘‘CARMEN SYLVA’’ (QUEEN or Roumania). 


vs I HOPE that you understand the thing 
is utterly impossible, Leo ?” 

“Oh! I knew that before you mentioned 
it,” said Leo. 

“ Only fancy now! while we are at break- 
fast, a child. would upset his bow] of milk 
over the tablecloth or carpet at least twice 
out of three times,” and Helen looked re- 
gretfully at her pretty china service, her 
costly carpet, and her own elegant costume. 

“T see ae are quite right,” said her hus- 
band briefly, for he never expressed more 
than half his thoughts—a habit contracted 
partly from indolence, partly from the con- 
viction that his wife would not listen to him. 
Any remonstrance on his part would have 
been wholly in vain, for although Leo and 
his wife had been married quite ten years 
there existed no true union between them, 
and they had but few interests in common. 

Leo passed his time in reading and study, 
when not indulging in his favourite hobby, 
that of gardening. 

Helen adored society and dress, and was 
quite contented with her own little person, 
and her own mode of living; neither would 
have felt the slightest pleasure in the inter- 
change of mutual thoughts or ideas. 

Leo quitted the table, took up his pruning 
shears, and passed through the open French 
window into the well-kept. garden, which 
had just been freshly watered. He went 
from one rose-tree to another, snipping off 
the superfluous branches, while Helen still 
remained at table, mechanically crumbling 
morsels of bread, an open letter by her side. 
She was trying in her thoughts to arrange a 
suitable reply to it. She did not wish to 
wound the feelings of the writer—who was 
her only brother—but at the same time she 
had to make him understand that the ease 
and comfort of her husband must be her 
first duty and consideration, and that as the 
whole arrangements of the household would 
be disturbed by the advent of a child, he 
must pardon her for not wishing to under- 
take so great a responsibility. 

But this answer seemed to her to be too 
abrupt, and she thought that perhaps with 
pen in hand she might acquit herself more 
graciously ; so she rose, but glancing at the 
timepiece, perceived that it was the hour for 
her to commence her toilette, for Helen 
never by any chance entered the garden in 
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a morning, her pale blue dressing-gown, em- 
broidered with rosebuds, was too long and 
clinging, and the paths were always damp. 
She loved to wear long-trained gowns in the 
house, for they made ‘her appear taller; 
whereas, in her walking dress, as she was 
very short and slight, she was often supposed 
to be the daughter of her tall stalwart hus- 
band. She was not ‘yet old enough to be 
flattered by this mistake, but, on the con- 
trary, and much to the wonder of Leo, she 
was annoyed by it. 

Her confidential maid was a legacy left to 
her by her mother, and was one of those 
persons who must enjoy all one’s confidence 
and consideration. The evil tongue of 
rumour even said that it was she who ruled 
the whole household ; but Helen declared 
that she was the most attached and devoted 
of servants, as only old servants can be in 
these degenerate days. 

Madam Martha (as she pleased to style 
herself, though she had never been married) 
had at first evinced great mistrust towards 
Leo, but his equable, kindly disposition had: 
at length succeeded in winning her good 
graces, although she never relaxed in a 
certain vigilance over his actions. 

According to her theory, all men were 
emissaries of Satan. Helen had often wished 
to explain the reason of her holding so un- 
favourable an opinion of his sex to Leo, but 
he treated the matter with so much indiffe- 
rence, that the secret still remained unre- 
vealed. 

Martha was awaiting her mistress in the 
dressing-room. A single glance served to 
show that she was out of humour; and when 
Helen hastened to explain to her how per- 

lexed she was to find a suitable answer to 

er brother's letter, and that this had caused 
her to be later than usual, Martha deigned 
no reply, but only unfastened her mistress’s 
morning gown, and replaced it with a dress- 
ing jacket. Helen was always very un- 
happy when Martha put on her severe airs 
and had fits of silence ; so she continued, 

“Paul’s letter has perplexed me very 
much.” 

“So you said before, madam,” replied 
Martha stiffly. 

“And I really think, my good Martha, 
that it is quite impossible for me to accede 
to his request.” 
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She hoped by these kind words to appease 
the ill-humour of Martha, and even passed 
in revision the contents of her wardrobe in 
search of some article of dress, the gift of 
which would restore peace, but unfortunately 
all her costumes were of this season and 
quite new. 

“T also begin to be of opinion that it is 
not wise to think only of others and never 
of.one’s self,” said Martha. 

This reply was somewhat ambiguous, and 
so did not set Helen quite at ease. 

“You see,” she said, while Martha brushed 
her luxuriant hair, “your master would 
never be able to suffer the disorder which a 
child causes in a house. We are no longer 
young enough to accustom ourselves to such 
a change, and also there is no room which he 
could occupy. My husband is so good, that 
I know he would not refuse me if I asked 
him to take this child, but for that very 
reason I must not impose on his kindness of 
heart ; yet it will be very difficult for me to 
refuse Paul’s request in the matter.” 

“Tf you find it so difficult, madam, you 
will certainly finish by consenting—that is 
the misfortune,” cried Martha angrily, “for 
no one can stay in a house to be annoyed by 
the noise of a child, and my master would 
be the first to complain of it, and would seek 
his pleasure elsewhere. Men are only too 
disposed to do that; then you can cry your 
fill, and find consolation with your bairn.” 

Martha’s ill-humour now passed away, for 
she had launched her shaft. 

“But I had made up my mind from the 
beginning to refuse,” said Helen quite 
humbly. 

*‘T know you better than you know your- 
self, madam,” continued Martha, now using 
her proved weapon of coarse flattery. “‘ Have 
I not carried you in my arms? You are 
much too good-hearted, and are always ready 
to make any sacrifice—your health, your 
happiness, and now even your husband’s 
comfort! You will never be content until 
you have made yourself quite unhappy for 
the sake of others, and you think that I can 
stand quietly by and approve of this ?” said 
Martha, wiping her eyes. 

Helen, silenced at first by surprise to hear 
so many virtues attributed to her, replied 
dreamily, 

“ There you are right, Martha, I never do 
think of myself; but for this once I must do 
so for the sake of my husband.” 

The servant's crafty insinuation that he 
might go elsewhere in search of pleasure 
rankled in her mind; so she wished to get 





her letter written as quickly as possible. 
However, when she sat down to her. writing- 
table, she scarcely knew how to commence. 
“Dear Brother.” No, that. would not do ; 
so she tore up the sheet of paper and cast it 
aside. “My dear Paul.” Yes, he was very 
dear to her, but they had become almost 
strangers to each other ! 

Paul was an officer in the French navy, 
and had passed many years absent from 
Europe. Helen had never known his dead 
wife, and was still prejudiced against the 
imprudent marriage which he had contracted 
with a portionless daughter of the South. 
Both she and Leo had attributed Paul’s mar- 
riage to the wearisomeness of a long sojourn 
in Algiers, and they had never made any 
effort to become acquainted with their sister- 
in-law. Now it was-too late to do so, for 
Paul, after five years of married life, was 
left a widower with an only child—a boy of 
four years. 

Helen, thinking he would soon marry 
again, had given no thought for the future 
of her little nephew, until the arrival of the 
letter which she was now occupied in re- 
plying to. 

Paul had written from Paris, saying that 
he was on the eve of leaving France for a 
period of three years, and that he wished to 
bring his son to his native country, and he 
begged his sister to find some one who would 
take charge of the little fellow. It was quite 
evident that he hoped that his childless 
sister would volunteer to receive him into 
her own house. The more Helen reflected, 
the more she was convinced that the reasons 
she put forward for not receiving her nephew 
would seem to her brother but vain pretexts ; 
he could never know the difficulties to be 
overcome, the complications of a home like 
hers. His life had not been passed in search 
of ease and comfort, for the cruel blows of 
fate, death, and danger, had been his por- 
tion. How could she be able to make him 
understand that her happiness and Leo’s 
were dependent on the regularity of their 
habits, the order and discipline of their 
household? Leo could write the reply 
better than she; he could plead Helen’s 
delicate state of health and the difficulty of 
encumbering her with the charge and train- 
ing of a child who was not her own, A 
man could write such things as these quite 
easily, and Leo ought to do it, as it was on 
his account that she had taken this resolu- 
tion. She rose from her elegant. gilt stool 
and went in quest of her husband, who was 
hard at work, and anything but pleased at 
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being interrupted, for he met Helen’s pro- 
posal rather impatiently. 

“Will this affair never be settled?” said 
he ; “the whole of yesterday and again this 
morning you have done nothing but prove 
to me that a child would be very troublesome 
in the house, and now you begin the same 
story over again! Write yourself to your 
brother, and say that we shall be delighted 
to see him ; you need not mention the child, 
for it is only a mere supposition on your 
part that your brother wishes to leave his 
son to our care. Pass over the subject in 
silence.” 

And so Helen decided to act upon her 
husband’s advice. While her pretty fingers, 
laden with rings, guided her pen across a 
sheet of paper, on which the large monogram 
hardly left space for the writing, a carriage 
turned a corner of the garden, drove up the 
avenue, and drew up in front of the house. 
A tall, thin man, his face bronzed by a tro- 
pical sun, and with intensely black eyes and 
beard, alighted nimbly from the carriage, 
and lifted out a little boy whose head was 
clustered over with brown curls. 

Instead of giving his name to the footman 
in order to be announced, he handed him his 
valise, inquired ‘the way to the drawing- 
room, and entered it without ceremony. 

At the sound of his footsteps Helen turned, 
and uttering a cry of “Paul,” rose quickly 
from her pretty buhl writing-table, but even 
in her surprise she did not forget to put her 
stool carefully aside. Paul clasped her in his 
arms as if she had been a child, for she 
reached but to his shoulder, and pushing the 
boy gently forward said, “ This is Nando, I 
wish to recommend him to your kind care 
before I go far away over the sea.” 

The child looked very touching in his deep 
mourning, and gazed with sad and wistful 
eyes on this lady, whom his father addressed 
so familiarly. 

“A solitary creature like myself” (here 
Paul's voice faltered) ‘does not know what 
these little beings require. I thought if you 
would look watchfully over him from time to 
time, the poor child would not feel so de- 
serted.” : 

“Why, certainly, my dear Paul, I shall 
look after him as much as possible,” said 
Helen, “ but let us go now in search of Leo, 
he cannot have heard of your arrival.” 

At this moment the door opened and Leo 
appeared. Somewhat taken by surprise, he 
was so cordial and good-humoured, that he 
appeared to be desirous of hiding some em- 
barrassment by his too effusive welcome. 





“Good day, my little man,” he said to the 
child, after having greeted his brother-in- 
law, and holding out his hand towards him. 


*The child still kept his father’s hand in both 


of his, while his little heart beat rapidly 
with fear and timidity. 

“You are going to remain with us a few 
days, I hope ?” said Leo. 

With the quick instinct of one who has 
travelled much, Paul replied, “ Only a day 
or two, but if you have not room for us we 
will go to the hotel ; we are used to that, are 
we not, Nando ?” 

“On no account can that be,” said Helen, 
looking at her husband, who indicated by a 
sign that the blue chamber was to be pre- 
pared for their reception, so she left them to 
give orders to that effect. 

“Do be seated, my dear Paul,” said Leo. 

** Most willingly, but on what? for I am 
afraid of these gilded gimeracks,” replied 
Paul, as he went into the ante-room in search 
of a more substantial seat, the child still 
keeping close to his side. 

Helen was quite at a loss how to arrange a 
bed for Nando; her ideas of order revolted 
at anything being improvised for the occa- 
sion, and when Martha proposed making 
him a bed on the sofa, Helen declared it was 
a pity to rumple the cover of her pretty blue 
sofa ; so Martha shrugged her shoulders and 
looked grim. “Shall I send to borrow a 
child’s bed,” she asked ; but the mere sug- 
gestion of such a thing horrified Helen. 

“May I light a cigar ?” asked Paul, when 
his sister returned to the drawing-room. She 
saw at once that he had taken a chair from 
the ante-room, and so completely destroyed 
the grace and harmony of her drawing- 
room. 

“Of course you may,” said she, “ but will 
you not like luncheon first ?”’ 

“Thanks, we have already lunched, as 
we thought we should arrive too late for 
yours.” 

“And you are already a great traveller,” 
said Helen to her nephew. “Come to me 
and tell me what is your name.” 

“T am called Nando,” said the boy. 

“ And now tell me what you wish to be, 
when you are a grown-up man ?” 

“When I am a man I shall be a gardener.” 

This surprising answer coming from the 
son of a sailor, arrested the attention of Leo, 
who asked, “Do you then love flowers so 
much ?” 

“Oh, yes! I love them very much, and 
the flowers love me too ; when I go into the 
garden they always look at me.” 
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The child was delightful as he naively said 
this, his passion for flowers had dispelled the 
frightened expression of his face. Leo, who 
was glad to save his wife’s pretty room from 
the contamination of tobacco smoke, said, 

“Let us go into the garden then, and 
Nando will see my flowers.” 

The garden was very large and beautifully 
laid out, and Helen was afraid that the child 
would devastate the flower baskets, and walk 
upon the beds, as she followed him with 
anxious eyes from the bench on which she 
was seated. After looking all around him, 
the boy suddenly burst into tears and said, 
“These flowers will not look at me, they 
do not know me.” 

“Never mind, Nando, by to-morrow you 
will have made friends with them all. Shall 
I give you some now ?” 

She plucked one of the rarest roses and 
gave it to the boy, who kissed it and looked at 
it admiringly, holding it with great care, as if 
to prevent its fading. All day long he car- 
ried this rose about with him, which surprised 
his uncle and aunt, who, until then, had ima- 
gined that all children were boisterous, noisy, 
and unbearable. 

Leo had been surprised to see Helen 
gather the rose for Nando, and she was 
equally so when Leo led the child round the 
garden, and showed him the different plants 
and flowers. 

“* Why has he this adoration for flowers?” 
asked she of her brother. Paul’s face grew 
sad and sombre as he said, 

“Tt was his mother that taught him to 
love them, and since her burial he imagines 
that she lives under the flowers ; her tomb 
is everywhere for him, and he believes that 
it is she who sends the flowers to him. She 
used to converse with him like a grown-up 
person, for she had no one else to speak to 
when I was absent from her.” 

“She must have been very beautiful,” said 
Helen, somewhat ashamed of her scant 
knowledge of her brother’s wife. 

“She was very like her child; I have 
their portraits taken together,” said he, 
searching in his breast-pocket. ‘‘ When these 
were painted she was already ailing, but still 
beautiful, as you see. When I saw her last 
she had changed beyond recognition.” 

He rose and smelt the honeysuckle that 
was trained over the bower, to divert her 
attention from the manifestation of his grief 
for the loss of his wife. Helen regarded the 
two heads leaning lovingly together with 
their ideal beauty, and began to comprehend 
something of the heavy sorrow which filled 





Paul’s soul ; a glimpse of it only, for she had 
never known any real trouble. She felt em- 
barrassed, not knowing whether to go on 
speaking or to remain silent on this painful 
subject. The brother and sister seemed as 
estranged as if oceans still rolled between 
them. 

He felt stifled in this small house with its 
well-kept garden and miniature bower, while 
she, whose knowledge of sorrow and violent 
emotion had hitherto been gathered only 
from books, was oppressed by the contact of 
the anguish that had made such havoc in her 
brother’s soul. 

“T think it will be well for you to go 
away, for change of place and scene may 
make you think less of the loss you have 
sustained,” she resumed. 

“Yes, it will be pleasant to pass the night 
on the quarter-deck betwixt the sky and the 
ocean, counting the stars reflected in the 
waves,” 

Disconcerted by this answer, she said, “TI 
was alluding to foreign lands.” 

“You think I shall be falling in love with 
some of those Japanese? No, that is very 
unlikely.” 

Helen’s temper was considerably ruffled 
by this retort, so she replied coldly, 

“T was thinking only of the scenery you 
will meet with.” 

A smile flitted over Paul’s lips but did not 
reach his eyes, which were still heavy with 
melancholy. From his infancy he had smiled 
but with his lips, his eyes never laughed, and 
his son had inherited this same peculiarity. 

“T shall go elephant hunting in Ceylon, 
perhaps.” 

“Europe must seem very cramped to you 
now,” said she. 

“ Yes, Europe is a high-road with trees on 
each side of it, and a toll-gate every half 
hour ; as if all the countries and their inha- 
bitants were not cut out after the same 
pattern, and had not the same appearance.” 

Leo having caught this last sentence drew 
near, for he liked to discuss abstract ques- 
tions with other men, while Helen, on the 
contrary, dreaded such conversations, and 
hastened to turn the subject before her hus- 
band had time to make a remark. 

“Do you remember when we were chil- 
dren, how we used to play at hide-and-seek 
in the garden, and how afraid papa was that 
we should overheat ourselves ?” 

“Yes, I remember, that seemed to be his 
chief care, for otherwise he did not take 
much trouble about us,” said Paul bitterly. 
“T have suffered enough from the fruits of his 
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neglect ; my wife was the first person who | other, embarrassed at having nothing to say 
attempted to fill up the deficiencies which he | after so long a separation. At length Paul 
had left in my education.” ' asked, 

He stopped abruptly, and Heien, who had| “ Have you made any inquiries for a school 
never discovered that her education left any- | for Nando? or do you think it would be 
thing to be desired, felt pained that her | better to place him in a family ?” 
brother had not more pleasant reminiscences | “I only received your letter the day before 
of their childhood. | yesterday, and as I did not expect you before 

“When you were abroad so long, did you | next week, as yet I have not done anything,” 
never feel a longing to return to your own | said she. 
country ?” asked she. | “My first intention was to have come to 

“Yes, during the earlier years; but you | you later, but as I found that I must saii 
must remember that I was but ten years old | earlier than I expected, I was compelled to 
when my father placed me in the Naval Train- | change my plans. Do you mind going out 
ing School, and from that time I have never | with me now to visit some schools ? I should 
quitted my profession ;I have been astranger | like to see the child well settled before I 
to home life even as we had no mother, | leave him. How strange it seems that I, a 
and now my poor child will be a victim to! man, love children so fondly, while you, a 
the same fate.” | woman, seem to have no affection for them!” 

Paul rose to go in search of his son, who} ‘I? On the contrary, I dote on children ; 
was amusing himself by watching the gar- | it is Leo who dislikes them so much.” And, 


deners draw water from the well. | blushing, she left the room to prepare for 
“ Are you not fatigued, Nando ?” | going out with him. 
“Not at all, papa; but when are we going} The brother and sister passed several hours 
away ?” | Visiting every school, public and private, 
“Do you not like staying here ?” | which was well spoken of ; but at one they 


did not receive such young children, at an- 
other their number was already complete, 

Paul sighed, and patted the thin brown | at a third the accommodation was not suit- 
cheeks of his child. Helen approached and | able; and at length Paul grew quite dis- 
asked, couraged, though his sister consoled him by 

“Ts Nando tired ? would he like to go to | saying that there were others to visit on the 
sleep ? Come with me and I will take you | morrow. They had left Nando sleeping, 
to the house, and, Paul, you have not seen | and on their return found that Leo had come 
Martha yet, she will lc offended if you ne- | back and had brought some small gardening 


“Oh, no! papa; I like being on the rail- 
road much better.” 





glect her. You remember Martha ?” tools for the boy. Paul longed to awake 
“T don’t think I do. Was she with you| him to gladden his eyes with the sight of 

at Scheveningen ?” the child's joy on seeing the rake and spade 
“No, but Martha was with us when we | by his side. 

were children at home.” “ He can dig and plant now to his heart's 
“ Ah, yes, our father’s factotum. I remem- | content,” said Leo, walking up and down 

ber her now, the old dragon! ” the garden with his brother-in-law. ‘“ We 
“ Paul, how can you say so!” will give him a piece of ground behind the 
“Do not be angry, for you see I am a} arbour.” 

blunt fellow.” Helen, who was detained by visitors in 


The interview with Martha passed off very | the drawing-room, sat on thorns, for she 
frigidly, and when Paul begged of her to | feared that her husband and brother, whose 
take some interest in his child, she answered, | views both on politics and general subjects 
“Madam will tell you that I am a consci- | were at variance, might enter on topics that 
entious servant.” would lead to words were she not by to tem- 

The brother and sister now betook them- | per the ardour of their discussions ; but her 
selves to Helen’s boudoir, and Nando, much | fears were groundless, for Leo was deeply 
against his will, was made to lie on the sofa, | interested in Paul’s description of a new 
for consenting to which he received three | method of constructing torpedoes and an 
bonbons; but he kept them in his little | argument on the many shortcomings of the 
hand, and did not attempt to eat them, as he | Custom regulations of the country. 1 
disliked sweets. Leo had quitted them for! ‘You were quite right when you said this 
his daily occupation at the bureau of a| morning that there is a Custom House every 
Ministry, and Helen and Paul looked at each | half hour! But what is the use of having 
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just ‘ideas -here? For two. years I worked 
diligently at this subject and collected an 
immense quantity of proofs of the inefficiency 
of the present system, but when I presented 
my project of reform to the Council of Min- 
isters they would not even offer to consider 
it. Now I have resolved to pass my life in 
peace and tranquillity without troubling my- 
self about public affairs. I have enough to 
do to look after my own interests.” 


In the meantime Martha had aroused | 


Nando from his slumber, and the child came 
to the dinner-table not more than _ half 
awake. 

“Does he dine with you?” asked the 
old servant, and Helen repeated the ques- 
tion to her brother. 

**Do you think that I have one table set 
for him, and another for myself ?” asked he, 
with his peculiar smile. 

“TI merely put the question,” said Helen. 
“Come, Nando, and sit near me.” 

“‘ May I ask for a cushion for him ?” said 
Paul. After some running to and fro a suit- 
able cushion was found, and as the soup had 
already been served, the child was at once 
lifted on to his chair. He did not attempt 
to eat, so Helen, after placing a napkin over 
his black frock, said— 

“Shall I feed you, or can you eat alone?” 

He raised his eyes with their beautifully- 
curled lashes to her face, and replied, blush- 
ing, “ But I have not said grace.” 

“Then say it, my dear boy,” said Leo, 
looking somewhat confused. 

Nando joined his little hands together and 
prayed :—“ Oh, God, give bread to all poor 
children.” 

When his aunt asked him who taught him 
this. original prayer, “It was my mother, 
my beautiful mother,” he said. 

“She taught him to act up to his religion,” 
said Paul. “Tell your aunt what you used 
to do after you had eaten your dinner.” 

“I gave food to poor little children when 
I had been a good boy.” 

‘Were you not always good ?” 

“Not always,” replied the child, looking 
down with burning cheeks. 

Helen thought within herself that this ten- 
derly-nurtured child, who would require so 
much solicitude, could be confided only to 
the care of a woman. 

The child ate very little, and Paul ob- 
served, jokingly, that he did not belie his 
southern blood—-that he could live on fruit 


only. ~ : 
Coffee was served in the garden, and Nando 
jhad the.great joy of being. put in possession 


of his rake and spade, and of setting to work 
at once with great zeal. 

Paul seemed deep in reflection, for he 
could not understand how it was possible 
that the thought of keeping her nephew with 
her had not presented itself to the mind of 
his sister. She spoke now of a schonl of 
which she had heard, on the outskirts of the 
town, and where the air would be more 
| healthy and pure. While she was speaking 
she kept her eyes steadily fixed on the boy, 
fearing he might do some mischief to the 
plants or flowers. 

Nando now approached the gardener, who 
was carrying a large and rare plant, and 
who, noticing the wistful, admiring look of 
the child, asked him if he were fond of 
flowers, telling him if he wished to see others 
he might accompany him to the conserva- 
tory. ‘Oh, yes,” cried. Nando, and slip- 
ping his hand into the gardener’s, they set 
off together.. Soon he was amongst plants 
reared with great care, but the like of which 
he had seen growing in wild luxuriance in 
his native land. He told the gardener where 
they grew, and kissed them again and again 
with much affection. ‘Do the flowers look 
at you ?”’ he asked of his new friend. 

* Yes, if I stand in the sun.” 

“They are looking at me all the time; 
they recognise me, and wish me to stay with 
them. When I am a gardener I shall under- 
stand better what they say.” 

The good man seated himself on a step of 
the conservatory, and, with the child between 
his knees, listened to his innocent prattle. 

“‘My beautiful mother sends me all these 
flowers from the depths of the earth where 
they have laid her. I saw them do it; but 
when I am big enough I shall dig until I find 
her, for I do not wish her to stay down there 
in the dark; but perhaps it is light quite at 
the end, and there may be fountains and 
golden flowers there.” 

“Did they never tell you she has gone to 
heaven ?” asked the man. 

“Oh, yes; to heaven: but that is high 
above, and I saw myself when they put her 
down in the ground amongst the flowers. 
Do you think I shall ever be able to find her 
again ?” 

“When you are old enough you will go 
to rejoin her in the beautiful garden, if you 
have been good and obedient all your life 
long.” 

Nando attached himself firmly to this new 
friend, and cried when he had to leave him 
to'go to bed. Martha offered, to’ undress 
him, but Paul thanked her, saying he should 
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not have the pleasure of doing it again ies a 
long time, and dismissed her. “He thus 
gained a few moments alone with his child, 
who, after saying his prayers, said, 

“Come, papa, let us go now.’ 

“Should you be unhappy if you had to 
stay here, Nando.” 

“Not if I could be always with the gar- 
dener; but you see I am not allowed to 
remain with him.” 

“JT will ask your aunt to give permission 
for you to be with him sometimes.” 

“But must you really go away, quite 
away on the sea, papa ?” 

“Yes, my darling, and that very soon, too.” 

“ But, papa, who will stay with me? with 
whom shall I live? Take me back to my 
mother; we were so happy when she was 
here.” 

“ Alas! my child, I do not know the way, 
or we would both have been with her long 
ago.” 

SWith eyes heavy with unshed tears, he 
carried the child to his bed. 

“Take him to his mother!” Ah, did he 
only dare to set out with the child for that 
unknown world, all their troubles would be 
over. But was that the way to find her 
again? He had said truly that he knew not 
the road. 

When he returned to the brilliantly lighted 
drawing-room, he looked so sad that his 
sister was quite pained. 

“ Does he find his little bed comfortable ?” 
she asked, for the sake of saying something. 

“T have no doubt that he does; at his 
age all beds are good and sleep comes un- 
sought for.” 

He looked over some engravings, and 
Helen played the piano ; but they retired to 
rest early. 

“ Well, what do you think of my child?” 
said Helen to Martha, who was helping her 
to undress. 

“Of whom is madam speaking ?” 

“Why, of my nephew, of course, you 
must understand that,” said Helen impa.- 
tiently. 

“T think that he is very sly.” 

“Why, if you please ?” 

“Madam asked my opinion of him, or I 
should not have presumed to express it.” 

“Oh, of course. Well, you can go now, I 
no longer require you.” 

Martha went quietly away, but the expres- 
sion of her face was not good to look at. If 
she had dared, she would have banged the 
doors behind her with rage. Helen was no 
sooner in bed than she began to regret having 








vexed the excellent woman ; she would have 
liked to run bare-foot to Martha’s room to 
ask her for something, but just at the 
moment when she was on the point of doing 
so, her husband entered the adjoining cham- 
ber. As she did not wish to enter into 
explanations with him she remained quietly 
in bed. 

The next morning she was glad she had 
done so; for on thinking over by daylight 
what had taken place, she could not but 
admit that Martha had been very imperti- 
nent, and that it was her duty as a mistress 
to teach her servants better manners. It did 
not occur to her that it was rather late in 
the day, to commence. 

“ Are you asleep?” said she to her hus- 
band. 

Now Leo had a bad habit of dozing in 
the morning, and although Helen had been 
some years married to him, she had not 
yet learned to leave him in peace, and 
let him sleep as long as he desired ; just at 
that time she seemed always to have some 
important questions to put to him, the 
answer to which could not be delayed. 
Leo’s only reply this morning was to groan, 
and turn his face to the wall. 

“Leo, what is your opinion of little 
Nando ?” 

No answer. She knew quite well that he 
was not asleep; so again she asked, and in 
a louder key, 

“T want to know what you think of 
Nando ?” 

“Unbearable,” growled Leo. 

Helen smiled to herself as she had done 
on hearing Martha’s opinion the night be- 
fore, but she made severe reflections on the 
selfishness of the persons by whom she was 
surrounded. 

“Such a charming child, and so well 
brought up!—such a darling whose equal 
had never before been met with !” 

Nevertheless in her house every one 
seemed to have but one desire, and that 
was to get rid of him as quickly as possible. 

“At least my relatives will not intrude 
very long on you,” said Helen, rising and 
going to her dressing-room ; but Leo did not 
hear her remark, for he had again fallen into 
a delicious slumber. 

Martha appeared at once in answer to her 
mistress’s bell. 

“Bring me the little one,” said Helen, 
and looked up in surprise as the maid made 
no movement to obey her request. 

“It will be quite time enough for that 
after you are dressed,” said Martha abruptly, 
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and Helen noticed for the first time that 
Martha’s eyes were of a very unpleasant 
shade of green. 

“Perhaps you are right” she replied, 
intimidated by the resolute bearing of her 
attendant, who, after completing her mis- 
tress’s toilette, went in search of Nando, 
but returned quickly, saying that he was 
nowhere to be found. 

This was an untruth, for she had seen 
the child walking in the garden with his 
father, but as long as she could prevent it, 
she resolved that he should not be received 
in Helen’s dressing-room, which she looked 
upon as quite her own domain. 

“He must have gone to play with the 
son of the coachman next door,” said she, 
“he was very friendly with him yesterday. 
When madam imagined he was sleeping, 
he got up and talked to that little Arab 
at the gate.” 

“Children need companions of their own 

e,” replied Helen, though she was dis- 
pleased by Nando’s having made friends 
with the coachman’s son, who was really a 
bad boy, threw stones at passers-by, tied the 
watch-dog to the gate by his tail, broke off 
all the branches of trees within his reach, 
and had even exhausted the patience of 
good-tempered Leo. 

Breakfast was shortly served in the sum- 
mer-house, and when Nando was seated at 
table by the side of his aunt, she began to | 
tell him that the little neighbour was a very | 
naughty boy, and even sometimes tore up 
flowers. 

Involuntarily she was beginning to adapt 
her language to his, and to represent things 
in a manner suitable to his understanding. 

“Then I am sure Uncle Leo will never 








ive him any flowers,” said the child ; and 
nele Leo felt flattered. 
“But neither must you speak to him as | 
you did at the garden-gate yesterday.” 
Nando looked up with astonishment, but 
remained silent. 
“Why did you go out to him yesterday, 
dear, when I thought you were sleeping ¢ ” 
But still the child said nothing, though he 
left off eating his cake. Leo and Paul both 
looked inquiringly at Helen, and the former | 
asked, | 
“ How is the child to know why he went | 
out yesterday ?” | 
“He knows quite well,” retorted Helen. 
“He was playing with that very boy, Martha | 
told me so.’ 
Paul placed his hand on his child’s head— | 








“Tell me, Nando, did you speak to that 
naughty boy yesterday ?” 

“Which naughty boy, papa ?” 

“The one that Aunt Helen says tears up 
the flowers.” 

“But I have never seen him, papa. When 
I do, I shall tell him not to touch uncle’s 
flowers.” 

Paul looked reproachfully at his sister, 
while Leo, turning towards her, said : “People 
who do not know how to manage children 
had better leave them alone.” 

“You had better apply that remark to 
yourself,” retorted she, angrily. 

The child’s large eyes never quitted the 
frowning face of his aunt during the uncom- 
fortable pause which followed this scene. All 
at once he said : “ You are not angry with me, 
Aunt Helen, but only with the naughty boy?” 

The colour mounted to her face as she 
stooped to kiss the innocent child, saying : 

“No; you are my dear little Nando.” 
She felt ashamed of having exhibited so 
much bad temper before the child. 

After breakfast, she told Martha that there 
had been some mistake, for her nephew had 
not spoken to the coachman’s son. 

“Tt may be so, madam. The footman told 
me what I repeated, but I did not think you 
would attach so much importance to it, or 
I should have made further inquiries.” 

These words lifted a weight from Helen’s 
heart, for she had feared that Martha wished 
to slander the child, and such conduct was 
very repugnant to her. She valued peace 
and quietness above everything, and would 
willingly shut her eyes to the faults of her 
servants rather than scold them. All the 
people about her must be on good terms 
with each other. 

“This child is really delightful, Martha. 
I will send him to you, for I have to go out 
with my brother.” 

“Thank you, madam, but I am very busy 
to-day, and I do not cure to become a nurse 
in my old age. Let the child stay with my 
master; he has no eyes for anything else 
since the little monkey entered the house.” 

“What do you mean by that, Martha ? 
My husband! why he says that Nando is 
unbearable ! ” 

“T know what I know,” said the woman, 
shaking her head; and Helen felt’ that her 
manner was disrespectful. She was con- 
scious that she ought not to have allowed 
things to arrive at such a pitch, and resolved 
to punish Martha by not speaking to her 
again the whole of the day. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 


lin hours !—Their shade was swiftly cast 
Where best we loved to roam ; 

Hours, when the voice of every blast 
Sighed of a vanished home. 


Dark hours !—When God seemed far away, 
And all the world was chill ; 

But hearts that lacked the strength to pray 
Could wait to know His will. 


And tenderly His love was shown ; 
When joys died one by one 

We found in paths we had not known 
The children of the sun— 


The crocus, springing at our feet 
In dim and wintry days, 

The sunflower, burning through the heat 
In radiant summer's ways. 


Flowers of the sunshine and the sod ! 
,. _ They sing an ancient song, 

And tell us that the smile of God 
Is never hidden long. 













No newer faith and hope 
they teach 
To lift the soul 
above ; 
For he who longs the sky 
to reach 
Must learn on earth 
of love. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 

















FOR CHRIST’S SAKE.* 


HE incident in the scene of our frontis- | mean it. It is tribute to the authority which 


piece comes well to the easy-going, | put Him to death. 


pampered Christianity of to-day. A maiden | 


of Ephesus who has learnt. Christ is standing 
by a brazier which is burning before the 
image of Diana. She must choose between 
idolatry and death—idolatry if she consents, 
death if she refuses, to cast incense upon the 
flame. A mere motion of the hand will 
save her life. 
will have flung life away. 

She refuses; the hand is not raised, the 
incense 1s not put upon the flame. The pre- 
siding officer whose duty, when she has re- 
fused, is clear, pauses for a moment reluctant, 
amazed, grieved. Her lover pleads. His 
touch falls upon her with the prayer of hu- 
manity, shocked at the thought of so fair 
and harmless a creature’s death. He would 
raise her hand. He would do the deed for 
her. 

Tiers of strangers and acquaintances are 
around. Every eye is fixed upon her in 
intense interest and suspense; they hold 
their breath. There is no indignation upon 
their faces, no flush of anger, only amaze and 
surprise. To some her conduct is nothing 
except bewilderment. They are strangers to 
the subject on which she feels. They can- 
not understand what it means. They are 
paralysed, and gaze speechless and breath- 
less. 

Some watch her with an understanding of 
her position upon their faces. They have 
some sympathy with this new religion, but 
they know not what it means. They look 
at her with hope that she will be reasonable 
and do the deed, and not throw her life 
away. What do such things matter! They 
are not angry, but in the name of humanity 
they will be angry if she persists in sacrificing 
life to sentiment. 

Others who understand gaze still and 
mute. Their hopes are that grace will be 
given to her equal to her need. They are 
brothers and sisters in the faith. Passion 
for the Nazarene has cast out of these all 
fear save of the infamy of denying Him. 
Their prayers rise in agony to Heaven to 
keep her faithful, If she fail it will break 
their hearts. 

To these the incense to Diana means the 
abandonment of Christ. It is intended to 


* We are indebted to. the kindness and courtesy of Messrs. 
Agnew & Sons, 39s, Old Bond Street, London, for permission 
to reproduce for our readers the picture which is our frontis- 
piece, 


A refusal to move it, and she | 





¥ L4 , 
|So is her woman’s nature. 





“God help her,” they 
silently ery, “to confront Ephesus, and side 
with Christ.” A great dread has seized them. 
An agony of years is crowded into a moment. 
One can almost hear their, ‘Stand faithful, 
my child!” 

It is no easy thing even for age to step 
deliberately into the grave. Yet it is to the 
edge of an open grave that ripened girlhood 
has come, and to her it is left to choose 
whether she will take one more step and 
quench life in it. 

“Do it. It means nothing. It can do no 
harm,” one hears her lover in despair suggest, 
his eyes fixed pleadingly upon the pretty, 
peaceful, blessed face, like a mother coaxing 
a child to take the draught that will save its 
life. 

His strong man’s nature is in an agony. 
She feels it 
all. But only to make the peace upon 
that face deeper, the blessedness of it more 
beautiful. 

Act a. part, and live! That wasall! He 
could not conceive how loathsome an acted 
lie must be to her, what repentant tears such 
an infamy must wring from her more bitter 
than death. The suggestion, could it have 
entered the soul of one of the Nazarene’s fol- 
lowers, must have been a terrible bitterness, 
a ghastly horror, an inconceivable dismay. 
Death had no terror to be compared with 
criminality like that. 

Tricks, expedients, subterfuges, these had 
not yet a place in the notions of the Church. 
Casuistry was born of creeds, not of Christ. 
She was of the simple disciples of His, un- 
learned in the logie of disloyalty to their 
chosen leader and friend. 

The girl stands unmoved by anything but 
her fresh-born passion for Christ ; not a sigh 
escapes her lips; not a doubt possesses her 
mind ; not a cloud passes across her face, 
though it is pale with the farewell she has 
taken of home and friends. 

“You will not?” inquires the bewildered 
officer. A deadly pallor passes over his face. 
A smile of heaven passes over hers. 

“No,” she softly says, and moves on. 

There was nothing heroic in the gesture, 
nothing impetuous in the voice. There was 
a perfectly natural calm in both. 

In the vague, dread hush of the vast place 
her decision is heard amongst her comrades 
and friends ; nature asserts her ascendency ; 
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they weep, and thank God. They gaze 
upon her departing form with yearning, 
grateful, unendurable pain and __biiss. 
Amongst her acquaintances, yet strangers 
to her absorbing love of Christ, impatience 
break its bounds. Her conduct is ghastly 
madness and crime. 

So said her judges; and so echoed the 
sentiment of the Ephesian world. 

Was the action such as Christ wished ?— 
that was her one thought ; only that ! 

The girl stood in His presence within a 
few minutes after the deed was done. This 
age is an age in which many doubt its wis- 
dom. What think ye of Christ? Did He 
meet her and grasp her hand as her freed 
soul rose from her perishing body ? For we 
of this age and those of all ages must one 
day know what He would have had us 
to do. 

Some men look at this girl with a smile at 
once insolent and conceited. We of the nine- 
teenth century with a subdued scoff say, 
“We are given to a preference for science. 
Christ is doubtless a bond to the supersti- 
tious, but our age is justified by facts, not 
by faith. No doubt this is inconvenient to 


the followers of a superstition so ancient and | 





so good, but all the same we must demand 
proof of your God, your Christ, your life 
eternal.” 

Yet were there more of the spirit of that 
girl of Ephesus in our Christian school-life and 
play, in our Christian merchanting and shop- 
keeping, in our Christian stockbroking and 
lawyering, the challengers would misgive a 
little. They would no longer feel so secure 
of their ground, nor could they find in their 
heart to torture such noble livers and doers 


| as the Christians. 


They would not doubt the place of science, 
neither would they doubt the place of life to 
which death is abolished and sin is the only 
calamity. Life and immortality exerting its 
forces upon conduct, ennobling and glorify- 
ing it, will prove—beyond the proof of science 
—that the faith of Christ is true. 

The Romans, wise in their day, set up 
examples of public virtue in their streets. 
Let Christians do the same in their houses. 
Better than a thousand sermons would be 
“Diana or Christ” hung upon their walls. 
It will help to awaken that ideal of Chris- 
tianity which faces loss and shame and death 
rather than consent to the crime of grieving 


Christ. W. M. G 





‘JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By rae EDITOR. 


Spon has any man, and never has a 
poet, presented “Christ’s own living 
heart” to the reading world with the ade- 


| in accord with that royal mind, however piti- 
| able they might seem to others, whatever 


worldly contempt their humbleness, weak- 





quacy and profound beauty of James}Russell | ness, and insignificance might provoke, he 
Lowell. An American by birth, Mr. Lowell | admired and adored them. When in one of 
was a man of mankind by sympathy. He/ his poems he was speaking to workers de- 
was one of those ampler sort of Christians | spised, he disclosed the strength of his own 
who rével in the unsearchable amplitude of|| personal position and the secret of the service 
their Christ. He loved the world, and most | his writings rendered to all such and to their 
of all the helpless and down-trodden, outcast | great Leader, Christ. He asks :— 

and weak in it, Towards the state of things | * Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 

in our own times he felt what Paul felt | And by the Present’s lips repeated still, 

towards the state of things in his times. | RK. Inoue ints cad tepeegatiele wit?” 
Aims, and customs, and conveniences alike of | j m 
Church and of State life seemed tohim goodor| Mr. Lowell is one of those Christians whose 
bad, as they were in accord or in discord with | spiritual Ancestor is Christ — Christ, the 
the mind and soul of Christ. What was op-| whole Christ, and nothing but Christ; and 


posed to these neither its universality nor its | who by inheriting Christ’s love had inherited 


antiquity could save from his polished loyal | Christ’s world. The ownership of Christ, 
spirit’s sword. A soldier of Christ, with | alike of men and of nations, was the respon- 
pity, with mighty indignation, with search- | sibility and hope of his life; and to him 
ing scorn, he fell upon them, and smote them opportunities to serve Christ were just as 
hip and thigh. Where he saw that they were ' common as. the common tasks of life, and 
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wide as the courses of the sun. In name an 
ambassador of America to England, he was in 
reality an ambassador of Christ to England 
and America. The one Court he really owned, 
the President of the United States he loved, 
the crowned head of the kingdoms he visited, 
was Christ. It was Christ’s throne which 
ruled over all. And of what ranks men should 
be to him was dependent, now and for ever 
and wholly, on the relations they sustained 
to it, the services they rendered to it. Beneath 
those superficial appearances called biography 
and history the lasting reality of things was 
known and made by Christ. His belief was 
that :— 


“ Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side ; 
Some t cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 
righ 


And eg choice goes by for ever ’twixt that darkness and that 
ig t.”” 


More surely than the loadstone of its own 
nature determines steel from stone, by 
whether it has or has not clinging affinity 
with it, the sympathies and purposes of 
Christ determine who are and who are not 
the world’s true men. To Mr. Russell’s heart 
affinity with Christ’s own living heart shows 
who is a man, and the measure of that man’s 
rank in manhood. Manhood—that to him is 
universal neighbour, brother to man and ser- 
vant of God. 


** He’s true to God who’s true to man; whenever wrong is done 
‘To the humblest and the weakest ’neath the all-beholding sun, 
‘That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most base 

Where love of right is for themselves and not for all their race.” 


Full of the inspiration of the Bible, Mr. 
Lowell believed that God was not the God 
of the dead—their prophets, their psalmists, 
their lawgivers. He was the God of the 
living. To His interposition in the affairs of 
men is still due all that is true and right in 
the life of man and in the Governments of 
the world. He sings :— 


“God sends His teachers unto every age, 
To every clime, and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race ; 
Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 
‘the master-key of knowledge, reverence, 
Infolds some germs of goodness and of right. “i 


And again— 


“ God is not dumb, that He should speak no more; 
If thou wanderings in the wilderness 
And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor ; 
There towers the mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find ; but he who bends, 
Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 
Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 
Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone, 
og kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts Cg Be or hope, of joy or moan. 
While he sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit.” 





Lovely and ennobling are the insights 
which, in his poems A Parable,” “The 
Search,” and “ The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
Mr. Lowell gives into his conception of the 
mind and soul and strength of Christ. We can- 
not spoil these poems by merely quoting from 
them, and we have not space for them com- 
plete. His conception of worship was no 
formal mustering at the church-bell call. 
There is but one church, one ritual, one 
praise. To these Christ is the one door— 


“ Himself the Gate whereby man can 
Enter the temple of God and Man.” 
The heart’s transition from self to Christ 
and likeness to Christ, that is to him the 
Church ; and to bring others to His image, 
that is worship. 

In “Extreme Unction,” Lowell has set 

vividly the responsibility of merely living : 
“ Men think it is an awful sight 

To see a soul just set adrift 

On that drear voyage from whose night 
The ominous shadows never lift ; 

But ’tis more awful to behold 
A helpless infant newly born, 

Whose little hands unconscious hold 
The keys of darkness and of morn.” 

Mr. Lowell’s poems are in every variety 
and shade of mood—pathetic, amusing, and 
nature transfiguring ; but it is Mr. Lowell 
as the poet-disciple of Christ that he is most 
welcome to us and most needed by the age. 
We are, therefore, really thankful to Mr. 
Stead, who has just published a striking 
sketch of Mr. Lowell, with most beautiful 
selections from his poems made from this 
stand-point.* To those who desire to leaven 
the young lives rising up around them and 
going to form the coming age with the grand 
spirit of Christ, no volume, great or small, 
which has fallen into our own hands would 
be so desirable a gift. He sings his faith 
and manhood into us. That he sings it is 
all the better. As old Herbert says— 


“ A song may catch him whom a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice,””— 
and Lowell’s songs are such sweet songs. 
We cannot wish a better Christmas wish 
to the young men and maidens of our land 
than that the sparks of Lowell’s live altar- 
fire should fall upon them. 

The age is one of melancholy apathy and 
scepticism towards Christ. It is an epidemic 
malaria, pernicious, incomprehensible, ener- 
vating, a spiritual influenza. To all this 
Russell’s fine wholesome song is a specific, 
a preventive, a cure; and to Christians, a 
stimulating, energising tonic. May James 
Russell Lowell sing round the world! 


* “James Russell Lowell,” by W. T. Stead. London ; 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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WHAT GOD 


COUNTS GLORY. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “TI love to hear the story.” 
Lesson: Luke ix, 46—56, 
Text: ‘“O taste and see that the Lord is good.” 


ya live -in a world in which are many 
things called honourable, beautiful, and 
glorious. But there is another world than 
this, which the Bible calls “the world to 
come,” in which honourable, beautiful, and 
glorious do not mean exactly the same thing 
as they mean here. In this world, wild 
people and wild birds think they are made 
beautiful and glorious by gorgeous feathers, 
and the leaders amongst both the birds and 
the people wear them. Charming landscapes 
of green meadows, great mountains, and 
rushing rivers are also called glorious. The 
enchanting ways of little children that have 
kind sunny hearts within them are called 
beautiful. Glorious, too, is a cathedral with 
its grand old Gothic towers and columns 
and arches, and strange blendings of light 
and shade, and strong, wondrous repose. 
Sounds of music and colour of painting have 
the same name. God has filled the vast 
world He has created with devices, and all 
sizes and varieties of colour and sound and 
form, to which we attach the name fair, 
beautiful, and grand. But, says the Bible, 
“let him that glorieth glory ”—not in the 
grandeur of mountains and the majesty of 
cathedrals, nor in the sweeping wonders of 
music—* let him glory in the Lord.” 

And that, because there is more that is 
glorious in Him and in His ways than in all 
the fair things which He has painted upon His 
fields and sky, all green and blue and golden 
with His sunshine and flowers. 

Glory and honour do not belong to any 
of these. A land fair as Eden, filled with 
cities paved with gold and built of jasper, 
its people attired in velvets and ermines, all 
glowing with the jewels and trappings of great 
kings, could not be so glorious as that bald 
and barren hill of Calvary with its crucifix 
at the top. So, at least, God thinks of it 
all. And I want to tell you why it is so. 

Nothing is more simple. Beauty and 
glory, in God’s sight, lic in the useful. 
What cheers this poor desolate world of His; 
what defends the weak ; what dries bitter 
tears ; what helps the helpless ; what softens 


the bed of sickness ; what sends an ill baby | 





to sleep—the life which does all that, that is 
the life of honour, the life glorious to Him. 

The beautiful life is that which does beau- 
tiful things for His world, which turns faces 
of mourning into faces of joy. 

When you get older you will hear people 
talk about the worship of the beautiful; 
they will mean beauty of line and colour. 
But that is a poor and despicable worship 
compared with the worship of that kind 
of heart and soul which the poor and sick 
and desolate receive amongst them with 
speechless joy. That is the beauty which is 
the summit of all beauty. So thinks the 
God who put Jesus on it because of the 
largeness of His heart, “tasting death for 
every man,” to make every man nobler, 
more blessed. Such was Jesus. Wherefore 
God counted him glorious, placing Him upon 
the throne of Heaven, and bidding all His 
angels worship Him. Yet mere colour 
sparkle and emotion are beautiful. 

There is no wrong in enjoying a royal pro- 
cession, with instruments of music and ban- 
ners and gaily dressed soldiers in flashing 
helmets and breast-plates with prancing 
horses. A Lord Mayor’s show gives great 
pleasure to the senses, and all this is as it 
should be. But the taste for such sights is 
the lowest form of taste. It is the old savage 
in us slightly improved; that is all. But 
so far as it goes it is good. Sheep and cows 
do not care for such things. It is the grass 
to eat which they care for, and the pond to 
drink, and the shelter of a sheep-fold and a 
cowshed, that interest them most. 

Bravery, too, is in a way delightful to see. 
We are stirred and ennobled by the deeds 
which are daring and valiant; but whilst 
courage is admirable in itself it is often 
greedy, and selfish, and reckless. Robbers 
are daring, but they are also dishonest, and 
covetous, and cruel. Soldiers are daring, 
but they recklessly sacrifice others’ lives. 
I have read the story of a boy who climbed 
a church spire, the swallows flying round 
where he sat clinging to the weathercock, 
almost out of sight of the people below. 
That was courage which liked to be stared 
at ; mere bravado and daring folly. 

These have no glory, or honour, or beauty 
to Heaven, for there is nothing wseful in them. 
They do nothing, or else worse than nothing, 
for man. They do not make the world’s. 
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sick better, its sorrowful gladder, nor ease 
an aching heart. 

I have seen a picture of a starved, home- 
less, hungry girl in the snow, sharing her 
piece of dry bread with a stray dog. I have 
read of a cottager leading a strange, wander- 
ing, weary woman into her little house, giving 
her a basin of soup, and a bed to lie on, and 
a rug to cover her, and sending for a doctor, 
and tending her baby when it was born. I 
have seen a driver, not belabouring his jaded 
horse, but giving a helpful push to the poor 
brute’s loaded cart. These people were 
doing the little good they had the power to 
do, and so had more of the glory and honour 
which God counts such than all the grand 
blazonry of kings and Lord Mayors, and the 
bravado of valiant men, for they were deeds 
that made thesad and the dumb to murmur 
and sing in the world below, and gave the 
Maker of us all gladness in the world above. 

Many people, alas! do not see this; never 
wish to see it. All the vanity in them, all 
the ease of selfishness cry out to them not 
to see it. Men cannot see what they do 
not want to see. The selfish cannot see the 
beauty of self-sacrifice ; the stingy, the beauty 
of benevolence ; the hard andmean, the beauty 
of tenderness and mercy. And because of 
this, countless men, and women, and chil- 
dren are full of misery. Instead of happy 
songs and laughter, they have bitter tears 
and moanings. ‘‘ The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain.” 

It was all because of this blindness of the 
world to true beauty that Jesus was crucified. 


The Jews wanted one with robes and crowns | 


as their Saviour, a fine gentleman, indeed, 
like Herod, or like Caiaphas. Jesus was 
never aught save a friend, a lover of others, 
not Himself ; a Saviour from blindness and 
<leafness, from sickness and sorrow, who went 
about through summer dust and winter frost 


“doing good ” and lifting loads of care from | 
weary hearts. He lived for others as natu- | 


rally as others lived for themselves. He had 
been born for it, for He wasa Son of God; a 
life after God’s own heart was the only life 
possible to Him. Yet to the Jews it seemed 
a fool’s life. To call it pleasing to God was a 
sin. For saying that His life was lived to 
please God, and that it did please God, they 
hated Him ; they killed Him. 

His wants were too little for them—a 
little bread, a place to sleep in, and the love 
of those He healed and taught, that was all. 
He did not always get these things, but 
whether He got > ol or not, He filled the 
land with heart’s ease and gratitude. 


| 


| Brighter far to them than a life like that 
were the splendid purple robes and flashing 

| crown of royal Herod or the pure white ephod 

, of the high priest. with his gorgeous breast- 

| plate of precious stones. Compared with these, 
the glorious heart of Jesus wasall shabby and 
hideous rags. 

They did not understand, they would not 
| understand, that Dives in his robes and 
airs of wealth and ease, even Solomon in all 
the glory of his fine marble house and costly 
| finery, was vulgar and commonplace to this 
| plain, tired, dusty-with-travelling, sad, and 
baffled soul of love toiling and struggling 
with his neighbours’ sorrows and cruelties 
and crimes. They despised and rejected Him. 
YetGodcounted Him gloriousand honourable. 

This difference between what God counts 
| beautiful and what man counts beautiful is 
at the bottom of much that fills the world 
with sin and broken hearts. Our thought 
of Jesus is still not as God’s thought. Our 
ways to it are not as God's ways to it. While 
men scarcely heed it, God highly exalts it 
and gives it a name above every name. 

I want you to understand this, you boys 
and girls who are going on to be the men 
and women of the world, to add to its sor- 
rows or to reduce them. I want you to 
understand the beauty of the Lord, to have a 
taste for it, to shape your life by it, and do 
your best to be like it. Men may think no 
more of you for doing all this than they 
thought of Jesus. You may be despised and 
censured, and die for it. Well, be it so, that 
will be all to the shame of men ; but only 
thus can you do in this world what God wills 
you to do, or reach in the next what He has 
prepared for you. 





SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful.” 
Lesson : Matt. xii. 14—24. 
Text: “No beauty that He should be desired.” 





Few things are more unwise and unright- 
eous than to judge people and things by 
their appearances. It is easily done. That 
is the reason, perhaps, why it is so often 
done. It lands us in untruth ; it leads us to 
do injury to people; it makes much suffer- 
ing and wickedness, and nobody knows where 
its evil stops. It had much to do with the 
crucifying of Christ. 

Let me show you how things shapeless 
and dull, and in themselves ugly, may be- 
come past all things lovely and precious, 
and be clothed with high glory and honour. 
| We have mind and heart as well as eyes. 
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The beauty which appeals to the eye is good 
in its way, but it is only a lower sort of 
beauty. It is that beauty which appeals to 
the pure thought and human love in us 
which is the royalty of beauty. 

Come in fancy with me to Winchester 
House, in Southwark Bridge Road, London, 
and picture to yourself a long, rather low, 
narrow room, with a cupboard in it and a 
table. It is not a brilliant room, nothing 
like so brilliant a room as the regalia-room 
of the Tower, where glittering gold and 
jewels wrought into the splendid crowns and 
sceptres of England’s kings and queens are 
kept ; but in that regalia-room there are no 
such genuinely beautiful things as this cup- 
board in that long, low room has in it upon 
one of its shelves. There are some helmets, 
once bright, now dull and battered. 

Once they were worn by men who rode 
on the fire-engine, ran with escape-ladders, 
mounted up them on to the roofs of houses 
in flames, and through windows of them into 
burning rooms, carrying long, great water- 
pipes, called hoses, into them, returning with 
half-suffocated and burnt men and women and 
children in their strong arms, swiftly descend- 
ing the ladder with them, landing them safely 
in the street, and mounting again to save 
more. 

Perhaps you have never seen a house on 
fire. It is a most exciting scene. Nobody 
can tell when and how it will end. I remem- 
ber one. In the night a wood-yard, which 
almost surrounded a carpenter's house, caught 
fire. It was already in a blaze when, from 
the middle of my sleep, I was awoke. I could 
see the deep red glare against the sky through 
my bedroom window. I quickly dressed, 
and passed through the pitch-dark street of 
the quiet little town, now all alive with people 
just roused from their beds, throwing up 
windows on either side, and pushing their 
white figures out to ask of the people below 
—Where is it? Whose house? How did it 
happen? and people hurrying with clanking 
pails and with ladders, and confusion of 
excited voices, towards where, in the dis- 
tance, crimson sparks and flames were shoot- 
ing up into the black night sky. I had never 
been out in the night before. I had never 
seen such huge flames. 

I soon stood in view of the blazing wood- 
yard and workshop. A house stood in the 
yard. On all sides of it was blazing wood. | 
Dense columns of smoke and sparks and 
flame were being carried up against it by the | 
wind. Three sides of the house were unap- 
proachable, and the remaining side was only | 





separated from a pile of timbers on to which 
great glowing embers were rapidly falling, by 
a narrow passage. Down this passage men 
were working in a scorching air, scarcely able 
to breathe it. Up on the pile of wood, others 
were hard at work handing up and pouring 
on it pail after pail of water. It had not yet 
caught light. I remember the crimson-white 
faces of the great ring of people, kept away 
by the heat, and in the middle of it some 
score of meni, who seemed to be certain to be 
roasted alive, labouring most manfully to 
keep the fire off the pile of wood in the 
house-front. But bravest of all were two 
men in that narrow passage, who could not 
be seen by me. They were there tying two 
ladders together, the best thing to hand, to 
reach the top windows of the house, where 
were two children who were gasping in the 
heat, and whose room must soon catch fire. 
All the people were still in the house. With 
no little difficulty and peril the water to that 
pile was carried, but the difficulty and peril 
of rearing that ladder made the thought of 
that narrow passage most exciting. 

The front door had been forced open, but 
the bottom of the stairs was too far burnt 
for anybody to ascend them. Much of the 
lower part of the house, too, was already on 
fire; the glass in the windows behind the 
house had cracked with the heat, crashed on 
the floor, and let the flames through. 

Yet, though half the town was now astir, 
only two people in that house were awake— 
the two children in the attic. The publican 
who was there assured everybody that the 
father and mother were in it. But the 
crackling of burning timber, the bursting-in 
of their front door, the confusion of hundreds 
of excited voices, the heat and smoke which 
were filling the house, had not sufficed to 
rouse them from their slumber. 

Two forms—girls in their white night- 
gowns—were dreadfully visible leaning out 
of a top window. Amid the hissing and 
crackling and roaring of flame and shouting 
of men, not a soul could hear what they were 
saying. But their terrible position was a 
louder prayer for help than any tongue could 
have spoken. 

Shortly we saw the ladder-top pierce up 
above the driven smoke and sparks, and 
reach the house-roof just below the attic 


| window. And, before it was well in its place, 


a man was at the top, when suddenly there 
rose a mighty cheer, a wild, grateful ery from 
the hearts of all the crowd. He reached the 
roof, climbed to the window, seized a cling- 
ing child; returned to the ladder and, in a 
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trice, was down it again. In another long 
second or two he had done the same again. 

Again he mounted, and this time plunged 
through the window into the house to search 
for the still sleeping man and woman. 
It seemed long before he returned. He did 
so bearing under one arm a_half-suffo- 
cated woman, limp and helpless, as if dead. 
It was with great difficulty he reached the 
top of the ladder with her. But slowly 
he did it, and got safely to the ground with 
her. Once more he reached the window, 
this time to help a half-dazed man to get on 
to the ladder and to get down it. Almost 
before he had done his brave and dangerous 
work, smoke and sparks were driving through 
that very window ; and, in one hour more, 
little of the house remained standing. 

Now turn to the little, long room I spoke 
of, in Winchester House, and to the helmets 
there, blackened and battered and burned. 
Not beautiful, I admit, to the eye, but surely 
beautiful to the mind and heart when you 
remember that they were once worn by men 
who plunged into flames to save, and were 
themselves destroyed. 

More sacred are they far than ever they 
were when, as once they did, these dull things 
shone and flashed with faultless polish and 
brazen surface in the sun. But never did 
burnishers’ leathers put such gloryand honour 
even upon their brand-new glitter as the 
bulge and twist made by their owners’ fall 
through the burning floor upon their heads 
into the furnace of fire beneath. 

No beauty, did we say? ‘ No beauty that 
they should be desired”? Their beauty is 
high and holy. And the names of the plain 
men who wore these dull and battered things, 
which are all that remain of them, are sacred, 
too—Jacobs, and Ford, and Guernsey, and 
Ashford, and Hoad, and Berg—each once 
went with the “turn out” to save from the 
London fires. They will return no more. 

Can you not see and understand what 
honour, what glory, there may be in dull, 
shabby, battered things? Judge not, then, 
by appearances, but judge righteous judg- 
ment. That is, think and know before you 
despise and reject. The Jews did not, would 
not, do that, and therefore they crucified 
Christ. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Saviour, breathe an evening blessing.” 
Lesson: Matt. xii. 10—13. 
Text: “If thine eye be single.” 
LET us now see another not less beautiful 
thing, of a much less attractive and popular 





kind of glory and honour than the fireman’s, 
but which men are able to recognise when 
they see it. It is of the rather higher, more 
refined, type of glory, therefore more seldom 
recognised by the public; but it is always 
seen by Him who seeth in secret, who 
knows and understands the thoughts and 
intents of our hearts, just as well as He 
knows and understands the actions which 
everybody can see. 

It is the story of one who I know would 
prefer not to be known, so I shall call him 
Harry. I am pleased to know him. One 
day as he went his way home from deliver- 
ing a letter across the town he lived in, he 
suddenly came upon a furious boy hitting a 
girl crushed up against the wall, moaning 
and protecting herself with her arm about 
her face. His first thought was to reason 
with the boy, who had surely only for the 
moment forgotten that a boy should not strike 
a girl. But the boy was angry out of his 
senses, and as well might you talk to the stone 
wall behind him as to one in a mood like 
his. 

He had not stood a moment to see this, 
but took it in at a glance, and went straight 
for the arm that had hit the girl three times 
on the head, and which was raised for a 
fourth blow. He seized it and stopped it. 

Surprised and startled at this piece of 
interference with his excited rage, instantly 
releasing his arm from Harry’s grasp, he sent 
Harry flying backwards halfway across the 
street, where he fell to the ground. He rose 
to his feet stunned for a moment and out of 
breath. As soon as he had at all recovered 
himself sufficiently to have wind to speak, he 
said— 

“That is right; strike me. 
like yourself, and not a girl.” 

“What is he up to?” asked a boy ina 
sneering tone. The speaker was a low- 
browed, dead-set looking lad, two or three 
years Harry’s senior, who, perceiving that 
“a little gent,” as he thought Harry, had 
dared to interfere with his own class of 
boys without any further knowledge of 
the case, was ready to take sides against 
Harry. 

“ Defending a girl,” said Harry. “A boy 
should not strike a girl.” He was trembling 
with excitement, and was not wholly unhurt 
by the blow which had knocked the breath 
out of him. His hat, which he had picked 
up from the wet street, was bemired. So 
were his trousers and his hands. He did 
not at all look like a hero; but real heroes 
never do look like heroes till they get bronze 
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statues on pedestals in public squares, and 
then they look very like heroes, but not at 
all like themselves. 

Encouraged by the lead of these two young 
bulliers of Harry, half-a-dozen other boys of 
their own rank and class approached the 
scene, and put on defiant looks at him. 
““What did he interfere for? He should 
mind his own business,” was their thought, 
as they looked’ frowningly into his face with 
their hands in their pockets and their dull 
heads a little forward. 

Harry was feeling miserable, but he did 
not look so, for his misery was not for him- 
self. He saw such a contemptible side to 
boy-life as he had not yet even dreamed of. 
Gallantry to girls had been the one lesson of 
his life. His whole idea of a boy was of one 
who would be chivalrous to a girl, and here 
were boys who despised him for it. He hated 
fighting. He had never fought in his life ; 
and he was not going to fight now. He had 
prevented a blow to a girl. He had received 
that biow himself. He was contented, and 
would have gone home to wash his hands and 
brush his clothes, but there was now a ring 
around him, and it was egging on the striker 
of the girl to strike him again. 

“T have struck none of you. I have not 
struck you,” he said, turning his calm, clear 
gaze full on to the cause of this trouble. 

“ You dare not,” was the reply. 

“You have no right to say what I dare do. 
I dare not strike a girl. That is what I dare 
not do. But I'll never sce a girl struck— 
never !” 

Even a much older hero’s spirit than 
Harry’s might have quailed at the scoffing 
laughter which followed this brave declara- 
tion. He had made an incursion into a bar- 
barous and unknown land. Not for an in- 
stant did he shrink and wish he had kept 
out of it. His mind was made up, and he 
stood to his cause. He drew himself up in 
an attitude of defiance and surveyed the 
circle around him. 

Solomon was no doubt “ wiser” than Harry 
when he said, “ He who meddleth with strife 
is like one who taketh a dog by the ears.” 
That is true. But good can be done in a 
world like this only by suffering and sacri- 
fice and being scorned. But that is no reason 
why people should not try to do it. At all 
events, the miseries into which he had landed 
himself did not suggest retreat to him. Agi- 
tated, yet self-possessed, without one trace of 
self in his words, he said,— 

“You have struck me,” looking to the 


striker of the girl, “and I have not struck 
¥XI—5 





you back again. You may all strike me and 
I will not strike you back again ; but I will 
not let you strike a girl if I can help it. It 
is shameful. It is wicked !” 

His voice shook a little, but his face was 
radiant with brave manliness. Not a trace 
appeared of care for self. His hurt limbs and 
dirtied clothes, his attitude and interference 
was wholly of passionate friendship for a de- 
fenceless girl. He did not know any more 
of her than that she was in distress. Had 
he been less deeply sincere he might have 
thought that he himself was shamefully used, 
but he was only thinking of the shameful 
usage of the girl. His eye was, as Jesus 
calls it, single, and his “whole body was full 
of light.” 

“You are four and I am one,” he con- 
tinued, “but I'll not see a girl struck.” The 
words were strong with intense unselfish 
loyalty to helplessness, and were in beautiful 
contrast with his standing alone against many, 
and being the smallest of them all. 

“ Who struck a girl ?” demanded the new- 
comers resentfully. 

“Not any of you,” chimed in Harry; 
“and perhaps you would not. It was that 
boy,” pointing to the offender against his 
code of honour. “ He’s not a boy. He's a 
coward.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn; “ Oh, what can little hands do?” 
Lesson: Acts vii. 51—60, 
Text: ‘Thy whole body shall be full of light,’ 


FAMILIAR as the little crowd was with the 
sight of blows on women, perhaps even, alas ! 
on their own mothers, something in them 
responded to Harry’s brisk, loyal, self-pos- 
sessed appeal; and some kind of sense of 
the protective mission committed by the 
Creator to the men-kind was aroused in 
them by the glimpse they got of its beauty 
in that boy’s face they were looking on, and 
in the ring of his young voice. Poor lean, 
mangy, mongrel souls that they were, they 
could no longer look insolently from their 
lofty superiority of hatred of Harry’s fine- 
gentleman appearance. They were secure in 
numbers, but they felt no longer secure in 
conscience. The manly imperiousness of the 
“little gent,” as they thought him, had 
struck a chord in their deepest heart, for 
there is an angel heart in man and in boys 
too, and Harry had at length got at it. They 
were conquered. To strike a girl was alto- 
gether wrong and offensive. 
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“ When did he strike a girl? What girl ?” 
they chimed in. 

The boy nearest the culprit turned on him 
with a disdainful, “You do it again, and 
you'll see !” 

Harry’s honourable sacrifice and unselfish- 
ness had rather fascinated them. There was 
no air of defiance in the fearless look with 
which he surveyed the vulgar boys who first 
rudely stared at him with censure, then peered 
at him with amazement, then looked on 
him with admiration. Behind them stood a 
woman in her doorway, attracted by the 
noise and confusion, silently listening and 
looking on till she understood what was 
happening. 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, 
bullying a little fellow for his bravery. Go 
home with you—all of you. I'll tell your 
father of you, Banks. Can’t you find some- 
thing better to do than hit a girl?” she 
taunted. 

“Perhaps he won't do it again,” said 
Harry, coming to the rescue. All uncon- 
sciously his brave heart rose to the occa- 
sion. Somehow or other the selfsame pity 
he had had to the girl now went out to the 
cowardly boy, who had been tempted into 
striking her, and had now everybody against 
him. There was no pride of victory in Harry, 
which boys are always ready to perceive and 
to resent. This last remark of his had com- 
pleted his mastery. 

Banks shrank away to a safe distance 
from the crowd of critics which had gathered 
round him. His high-handed treatment of 
the girl, he felt, was nothing to be proud of, 
and it would be a long time before he put 
himself in his present position again. “ He’s 
a cheeky child,” he said to himself, referring 
to Harry; “but he’s a brave one.” He did 
not feel now that he would like to have 
struck Harry again, and, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, he turned down the first 
street which took him out of sight. 

In afew seconds the gallant, spirited Harry 
was on his way home to wash his hands and 
brush his clothes. 

The girl had long since got away, thank- 
ful for her rescue, moaning in most piteous 
strains. 

“He’s a good ’un,” reflected the young 
crowd as Harry now disappeared from sight, 
and they went into their life among their 
rude surroundings with just a dash of nobler 
feeling towards what is weak and helpless 
than they had ever had before. 

Now what I want you to see is that 
Harry’s wrath was holy wrath; his in- 





dignation was honourable indignation. He 
offered no resistance to the blow which hurt 
him. He sought to save another. Himself 
he thought nothing of. Half-stunned, and, 
in the eyes of those around him, humiliated, 
he thrilled with only one resentment—the 
hurt done to a girl. 

At home he went straight to his own 
room to get his clothes and hands right, and 
never said a word as to his suffering and 
courage. 

Now why did Harry win? Why did his 
brave spirit, so tender and unselfish, impress 
and bring to his side those who were natur- 
ally against him? It was because he was 
thinking of one thing and one only, and 
that one thing was a noble thing : the defence 
of the hurt and the weak. His eye was 
single, for that is what Jesus meant by, “If 
thine eye be single.” And that made no 
darkness in him, no meanness, no vanity, no 
selfishness. His whole little body radiated 
with light. He was arrayed with honour 
and glory such as God delights in, and such 
as, through a bit of God being in those boys, 
they could not wholly miss seeing and feeling 
too. 

Be honourable ; that is, be unselfish, self- 
forgetful, self-sacrificing. Do right, and 
take the consequences of doing it, even if 
these be hurt to your limbs, laughter at you 
and scorn of you, even “the suffering of 
death.” 

Be faithful to the right, to the neighbourly, 
the Christ-like, and you will not miss even 
in this life some glimmerings of that crown 
of life which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give to all them that look for His ap- 
pearance. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Around the throne of God a band.” 
Lesson: Psalm xxiii. 
Text: “Even a child is known by his doings.” 

THERE is a time coming when we shall all 
think nothing of our neighbours’ opinions of 
us. Everything then will be thought of the 
kind things we did. Then we shall get the 
true judgment on them. That will be when 
we stand before the final judgment-seat. 
Meanwhile we may do well and get a good 
deal of commendation ; or, we may do it and 
get little or none, and we may do it and get 
even censure and scorn. 

I don’t think my little hero of the girl 
in trouble thought much of whether his 
audience would approve his conduct or not. 
He acted from a single eye to the suffering 
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child. But from his audience he did in the 
end receive a quiet kind of approval, and 
that to him was worth something, and a great 
deal to the boys who gave it. Harry’s kindly 
conduct would rise again in them, as all good 
deeds that we really love surely do in us all, 
in countless, unthought-of, and blessed ways. 

But I have some acquaintance with a not 
less heroic boy whose heroism brought him 
pain and broken health. I will tell you of 
him. The boy was tall for his fourteen years, 
finely intellectual, and delicate. He was 
the son of a French lady. A Roman Catholic 
once, she had become a Protestant, and long- 
ing that her boy should grow up in the 
atmosphere of Protestant companions, she 
sent him to a celebrated school of a Protes- 
tant dissenting order. The boy had been 
well instructed by her in the reasons why he 
should love Christ. The will of Christ had 
been set before him as the motive of all his 
conduct, and all was to be done out of pure 
gratitude for what Christ had done for him 
and for the world. He had been told how 
he was going to a land where this was the 
religion—not mass and confession, priests 
and Pope, but Christ ; only Christ. Parents 
in England all taught their children so, and 
he was going to mix with the children of 
some of the most religious of the parents of 
England. His mother looked forward with 
pleasure to this advantage to his life, and so 
did her son, for under his mother’s teaching 
he had come to consider Christ-like conduct 
as lovely. 

It was in the days of bullying in schools— 
when the big boys were tyrants over the 
little ones. A low ideal of what was manly 
was yet in boys’ minds. At the school the 
boy arrived with some of the joy of novelty, 
and some of the pain of having left a mother 
whom death had recently bereaved of her 
husband, and a change of faith had deprived 
of her friends. 

The first letter he wrote to his mother con- 
tained, “The boys are very rude and cruel. 
They mock my bad English. They poured 
water into my bed. In the night they took 
away my trousers and stockings.” 

But all this horseplay with him was only 
because he was a new boy. He was not very 
long at the school before he got an oppor- 
tunity of practising his Christianity, which 
to the tyrants of the place was intolerable. 

A boy of ten or eleven years old, who was 
“fag” to one of the elder boys, had been 
ordered to get over the school wall in the play- 
time, and to go into the town to buy some- 
thing his tyrant schoolfellow wanted. He 


| vengeful. 





| 
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had not done as he was told. In the evening 
the offended boy made him take off his 
jacket and flogged him. The little boy cried, 
The big boy swore. The school looked on 
and laughed. 

The French boy could not stand the sight. 
Nothing could be more abominably mean. 
He stepped forward. ‘You should not do 
that!” he said firmly. 

The flogger only grinned and slapped him 
on the side of the head. 

The schoolroom rang with applause and 
mustered for a fight. 

“That,” said the foreigner, “is not Chris- 
tian.” 

The school stared, then laughed. 

Christian! They did not understand. It 
had never occurred to them that Christian 
had anything to do with schoolrooms and 
schoolboys’ ways. 

He felt sorrowful, confused, and ashamed. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, “I thought 
we were all Christians.” 

The boys were sorely puzzled. It seemed 
curious that a French boy should dare to 
talk thus to them. Yet he rather pleased 
them. Whatever they were, they were Eng- 
lish, and they admired pluck. He must be 
a decent sort, they said to themselves, to make 
him dare so much. 

The chief offender turned very red and 
said, 

“You'd better keep your place, or you'll 
know what for.” 

At this point the crowd broke up. 

As the young disciple of Christ went back 
to his desk, a compassionate onlooker went 
up to him and said, 

“You'd better not interfere ; you'll do no 
good. It’s the way in English schools.” 

“Thank you,” said the French boy. But 
he was greatly troubled as to his duty being 
to take the advice. 

But the matter did not stop there. The 
big boy, whose conduct had been interfered 
with, was the captain of the senior cricket 
club of the school, and he had never been so 
vexed and humiliated in his life. Possibly, 
too, his conscience had been aroused, and 
conscience aroused is either penitent or re- 
He chose to be revengeful. He 
boycotted his reprover; and the club, fol- 
lowing its leader, did the same. He was the 
despised and rejected of the boys of his own 
age, and not suitable for the companionship 
of the younger ones. Day by day he became 
more lonely. 

His unpopularity in the school came to be 
accepted by him, and this, perhaps, encou- 
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raged some of the boys, who kick nothing 
till it is down, to tease him into tears, which 
he withstood as much as he could, and 
generally wept alone. 

The high-priests at Jerusalem would stand 
for a portrait of many a man, and of many a 
boy, too, who does not at all pretend to the 
priesthood. 

But though mean boys made him sorrow- 
ful, his courage never failed him. He stood 
his ground and, sustained by the growing 
piety of his mother, whose letters came 
weekly, lived in humility and honour before 
God, though most of the boys who sur- 
rounded him, to whom seriousness and piety 
were ridiculous, thought it manly to make 
him miserable. But he had glimmers of the 
noble lady who, far away over the blue sea, 
owned and loved him, and who became more 
real and precious to him than the figures 
around him, and the memory of her served 
him for company. 

Yet, in spite of himself, delicate of con- 
stitution, quite young in his new faith of 
Christ, he became disheartened. The school 
doctor ordered him cod-liver oil and quinine 
without effect. With his spirits his health 
broke down, and it was thought best that 
he should return to his native country. 
When the half year was over he went for 
his holiday at home. He never returned. 

May be he was not “ wise and prudent ” in 
his way of doing what he did. Possibly he 


himself had doubts as to his fitness for the | 
work of Christianizing his comrades. For | 


he was not wholly free from sin. 


“ And they who fain would serve thee best 
Are conscious most of wrong within.” 


He was possibly tempted and tried and 
troubled in this way. I donot know. But 
as far as his comrades were concerned, it is 
not open to doubt that if they had had 
stronger moral principles, they would have 
thought more of the noble thing he did, 
and less of the way he did it. However 
wise and prudent you may be, there is 
no pleasing proud, self-conceited, worldly- 
minded people, big or little. Only those 
who are full of manly valour have eyes for 
the courage of a Christian. 

Cruelty, that they hear no call to inter- 
fere with. If you interfere with cruelty that 
they do, they are angry ; if with what others 
do, they are amazed and laugh. 

Mean boys are mean in little things, and 
if they cultivate meanness they care not to 
understand generosity. They are amazed 
at it, and they make the noble feel their 





amazement. They despise them and ridicule 
them. 

This proves too much for young goodness. 
“Blessed are ye when men revile you, and 
speak all manner of evil of you, for My 
sake and the gospel’s; for likewise perse- 
cuted they the prophets before you.” 

If Isaiah and Elijah were scorned, and 
Paul and Peter and John were scorned ;: if 
Jesus, too, the perfect, and only perfect, and 
most lovely Son of God, was scorned, it is 
not surprising that a schoolboy, who has 
caught heaven’s spirit and ways, should be 
scorned too. 

The play-room, the cricket and footbalt 
field, these are the places where purity and 
nobleness have to endure for the true and 
the right. 

“ We are but little children weak, 
Nor born in any high estate ; 


What can we do for Jesus’ sake, 
Who is so high and good and great? 


“ We know the Iloly Innocents 
Laid down for Him their infant life, 
And martyrs brave and patient saints 
Have stood for Him in fire and strife. 


* We wear the cross they wore of old, 
Our lips have learned like vows to make 5 

We need not die; we cannot fight ; 

What may we do for Jesus’ sake ? 


Oh, day by day, each Christian child 
Has much to do, without, within ; 
A death to die, for Jesus’ sake, 
A weary war to wage with sin. 


‘* When deep within our swelling hearts 
‘The thoughts of pride and anger rise, 
When bitter words are on our tongues, 
And tears of passion in our eyes; 


“ Then we may stay the angry blow, 
Then we may check the hasty word, 
Give gentle answers back again, 
And fight a battle for the Lord. 


“ With smiles of peace, and looks of love, 
Light in our dwellings we may muke,, 
Bid kind good-humour brighten there, 
And still do all for Jesus’ sake. 


“ There’s not a child so small and weak 
But has his little cross to take, 
His little work of love and praise 
That he may do for Jesus’ sake.” 


Of such was our French schoolboy ; he 
had his cross to take. His taking it, too, 
seemed a failure. So it always does, 

Yet is there no telling what the perse- 
cutors may do before they die! It was 
with a good deal of emotion, and no little 
humiliation and shame, that a schoolfellow 
of that French boy, in that English school, 
who had seen what I have told you, and 
seen the boy sicken, body and soul, gave me 
the story. Both of them are now in their 
graves. And both of them have answered 
to the Friend of right and Judge of man 
before whom we shall all at length appear. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
OUR NEW YEAR. 


r is with great pleasure that we wish our readers 
‘* A Happy New Year,’’ and introduce to them 
our company of writers whose aim it will be, as it is 
our own, to help them to realise our good wishes. 
On pages 40 and 41 will be found a series of por- 
traits which speak for themselves. In the number of 
distinguished persons here represented our readers 
will especially welcome the benevolent lady who has 
been called ‘‘the Empress of Charity,’ and who in 
these pages now contributes for the first time to 
English literature. We are indebted to Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W., for the photo- 
graphs from which our portraits of the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Bishop of Ripon, Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Dr. Dale, Dr. 
Dallinger, and Miss Hesba Stretton, are produced ; 
to the Church Agency for Canon Scott Holland’s; 
to Mr. T. C. Turner, 10, Barnsbury Park, N., for 
Dr. T. Bowman Stephenson’s; to Mr. Thomas Fall, 
9 & 10, Baker Street, W., for Dr. J. Monro Gib- 
son’s; to F. Vianelli, Venice, for Lady Henry 
Somerset’s; to the London Stereoscopic Company, 
Limited, 54, Cheapside, E.C., for Mr. W. Bramwell 
Booth’s; to Messrs. Alexander & Shepheard (Baptist 
Magazine) for Dr. John Clifford’s; and to Franz 
Mandy, Bucharest, for the Queen of Roumania’s. 


THE WEST LONDON MISSION. 


The West London Mission, started and con- 
ducted by Mr. Price Hughes, has just celebrated 


its fourth anniversary, and the workers are now | 


preparing to make a new start upon a new year. 
Everyone has heard of the Mission, of the men who 
lead it, and of the wonderful work which it is doing. 
Already it can look back upon a marvellous history, 
and many of those who looked with suspicion and 
doubt upon the institution in its early days are now 
to be counted among its warmest and heartiest 
friends. Its development marks a revolution in the 
methods of evangelistic enterprise. It is a mission 
toacity. It touches all classes, rich and poor, cul- 
tured and ignorant. It has one foot in St. James’s 
Hall, another in Wardour Street. From these two 
centres an immense organization for well-doing 
radiates out in every direction, to poverty, to sorrow, 
to suffering, to the loneliness that has no friend in 
this world and knows of none in the next. Figures 
give no real conception of an enterprise like this, 
but when we say that at Wardour Street alone there 
are 240 men and women actually at work; doing, not 
dreaming; gripped in a hand-to-hand struggle with 
evil in all its forms; each one a centre of life and 
light and love ; when we remember that this is but 
one among many branches of service, and that the 
work of the Sisters by itself would fill a volume, 
and a volume all of gold—then we begin to under- 
stand what it all means, and realise that this is one 


of the mightiest forces for good which has risen up 
to meet the new needs of new times. If Methodism 
is losing ground elsewhere, as seems unhappily to be 
the case in Liverpool, it is the fault of men, not of 
the system. In London it shows that it can not only 
hold its own, but can enter into new fields and fill 
them with growing power. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE VILLAGES. 





It would be a grievous misfortune if through any 
mischance our efforts to extend a system of technical 
| education to our country districts should be lightly 
or impatiently abandoned. We have to feel our 
way, to make our own paths. We do not find every- 
thing already prepared for our coming. And of course 
mistakes are inevitable. But then as a philosopher 
has reminded us, the man who never makes a mis- 
take never makes anything; and this is as true in 
education as it is in other matters. We cannot ex- 
pect to hit on the best methods without experience 
and to ensure success at the first attempt. Still, in 
many parts of the country, where the scheme has 
been taken up with hopefulness and energy, it is 
already possible to point to a large amount of excel- 
lent work. The teaching that has been given may 
not have done much for agriculture, but it has done 
a great deal for the agricultural labourer. And it 
is on men, not on machines, that the success of agri- 
culture, like success in every other calling, mainly 
depends. The great end at which we have to aim is 
to reach the men and the women who work on the 
| land, to fill them with new intelligence and interest, 
| to lift them to a higher level of being. When they 
have learned how their homes may be kept healthy, 
how their food may be made more attractive and 
wholesome ; when their eyes have been opened to 
some of nature’s simple wonders that surround them 
at every step, they will have gained a new inspira- 
tion and a new power that will make its influence 
felt through the dull round of their daily life. To 
raise the quality of the work, we must first raise the 
character of the workers. 


YI.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PIONEERING IN MASHONALAND. 


The Wesleyan mission to Mashonaland is being 
pushed forward with energy. Mr. Owen Watkins 
and Mr. Shimmin, when they last wrote, had already 
made their way beyond Fort Victoria and were 
pressing on northwards for at least three weeks 
more. ‘The country is full of wonders, and the 
explorers may expect great discoveries. From Fort 
Victoria Mr. Shimmin visited the ruins of Zimbabye, 
once the home of a great people, though of what race 
they were or what was their fate no legend records. 
They may have come from the Jiast, possibly to 
mine for gold; but they have all vanished for ever, 
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leaving only the vast walls which they built to pre- 
serve the memory of their existence. Their architec- 
tural skill was remarkable, and they must have had 
at command an abundance of slave labour ; for the 
walls, often thirty feet in height and as much in 
thickness are all built of small granite blocks care- 
fully dressed and set without a particle of mortar. 
And there, defying time, they stand to this day, 
though huge trees, hundreds of years old, cover the 
courts once crowded by busy, bustling throngs. Mr. 
Watkins describes a sight still stranger and of greater 
antiquity. Upon the summit of a range of hills he 
was shown marks of footprints stamped by the thou- 
sand deep in the granite rock. Some are evidently 
human; others are the spoor of animals— lions, 
wolves, and antelopes, all crowded together within 
the space of two hundred yards, and blending in one 
confused mass at the topmost point, while below the 
traces vanish altogether. Only some great peril can 
have driven all these wild creatures together for 
refuge, and when the impressions were made, the 
rock, iron now, must have been soft as wax. So 
far as can be discovered, no white man has ever seen 
this “‘ Mount of Footprints’’ before. Mr. Watkins 
has succeeded where others have failed. Of the 


native races in the district he speaks with confidence | 


and hope. 


THE NEWS FROM CHINA. 


Letters are pouring in from China day after day, 
and though they come from all sorts of people 
—merchants, missionaries, journalists, and officials— 
all practically tell the same tale, and attribute the 
recent riots to the same cause. Chinese prejudices 
and passions have been thoroughly roused by the 
growing power of foreign ideas. They see Western 
influence spreading on every side. Their one hope 
of resistance seems to be in driving out the foreign 
intruders before they have penetrated further. And 
as the missionaries are nearest at hand and most 
accessible, they are first attacked, not merely because 
they are Christians, but beeause they are Europeans. 
The various accounts that have reached England all 
show that the disturbances have been carefully 
organized. The riots have not been due to a sudden 
outbreak of popular violence. Every step has been 








planned. The mob has been taught when and where | 


to strike. 
selves impotent or indifferent. In some cases the 
magistrates have actually encouraged the disorder, 
and have themselves penned and published slanders 
of the most revolting kind against the foreigners and 
their faith, confident that whoever may have to 
suffer for the outrages, punishment will not fall upon 


The local authorities have shown them- | 


them. If the latest reports are true and a great | 
massacre has occurred in the extreme north of the | 


Empire, we are only at the beginning of our trou- 
bles; but there is much reason to believe that the tale 
has been inventel bv Chinese diplomacy to assist the 
government to evade the demands of the Western 
Powers for immediat> eatisfaction on account of the 


teachers and traders may be driven out for the mo- 
ment, their exclusion cannot last for long, and 
Christianity is strong enough now to offer a resolute 
resistance even to systematic persecution. 


A PATRIARCHATE OF CANTERBURY. 


A question of considerable importance has been 
raised by the General Synod of Australia and Tas- 
mania. The Episcopal Church in those colonies 
finds itself in a somewhat anomalous position. Some 
of its bishops on their appointment took an oath of 
obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury, while 
others were deliberately exempted from any such 
pledge. The Colonial Church, therefore, would ap- 
pear to be neither absolutely independent, nor yet 
strictly subordinate. Some tie there undoubtedly is 
to bind it to the mother institution, but it would 
puzzle the most acute inquirer to define its natury 
with any precision. The connection is vague and 
indefinite at present, and unless the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at some future time with due form and 
ceremony should be constituted Patriarch of Angli- 
can Episcopacy throughout the world, vague and 
indefinite it must remain. It is easy to see why 
men’s thoughts are turning in search of a central 
authority. Unless some power exists able to en- 
force a system more or less uniform upon the scat- 
tered branches of the one organization, the utmost 
divergence in faith and practice must inevitably 
develop as time goeson. New nations, growing up 
far away from Britain, under new conditions, not 
unnaturally take their own way. Some truths they 
will emphasise, others they will ignore. They will 
draw their own lines of compromise, and determine 
their own citadels. Even under guidance, if they 
would submit to it, for men so remote the possibili- 
ties of alienation are serious; without it, sooner or 
later, they must find themselves drifting apart from 
their brethren in the old home. 


THE RESURRECTION OF FRANCE. 


Those who know France best, assure us with one 
voice that it has been passing through a silent revo- 
lution, and that it is gradually emerging on a new 
phase of life and thought. Twenty years ago, at 


| the close of its supreme struggle with misfortune, 


the nation seemed submerged in the very depths of 
weakness and despair. Folly and sin had been ter- 
ribly avenged. France had lost faith in everything 
—even in itself. Its recovery has been slow. But 
to-day there are all the signs of returning vigour. 
Its fleet is almost on a level with ourown. The 
armies which it placed in the field during the 
manoeuvres of last autumn, in numbers, equipment, 
and discipline, were a spectacle without precedent 
or parallel; their spirit was as remarkable as their 
strength. But there are other and far more impor- 
tant indications of change in literature, philosophy, 
and art. The spiritual outlook of those who guide 
the thought of the nation is taking a new direction. 
A new school of thought is rising to power and fame, 


recent outrages, But, in any case, though the foreign | and the watchword of the school, as one of the most 
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among living Frenckwomen reads it, is 


**Soul.’? Hitherto, the spiritual element has been 
ignored, and even despised. Materialism has been 
supreme. There has been no place for mystery or | 


for reverence. The mind has insisted upon sounding | 


the depths of existence with the shallowest of plum- 
mets. It would not recognise the abyss when it 


found it, either in the consciousness of man or in the | 


scheme of the universe. 
come. 
feeling are snapping on every side, and with the 


And now the reaction has | 
The fetters that have bound thought and | 


instinctive craving of nature the men of the rising | 


generation are rushing eagerly towards the forces 
and the ideals, not of matter, but ofthe spirit. This 
is a resurrection indeed. 


GENERAL BOOTH IN AUSTRALIA. 


General Booth’s enthusiastic welcome at the Cape 
and in Australia should not encourage him to over- 
look a very serious danger which may wreck his 
scheme of social regeneration. Here in England, 
although he had torun the gauntlet of criticism, objec- 
tion and opposition came mainly from one class. Work- 
ing men, if they showed no enthusiasm, expressed 
no hostility. The trades-unions left the plan to take 
its own course. It is in Australia that the first note 
of warning has been sounded in the interests of 
labour. A strong protest is being organized by the 
labour councils against the introduction of the class 
which the General and his supporters are anxious to 
benefit, and it is plainly asserted that the plan, if 
carried out, will seriously injure the best interests of 
the colonies. No secret is made of the cause and 
occasion of such hostility. The scheme is attacked 
solely and simply because it may affect the labour 
market and lower the rate of wages. So long as the 
supply of labour is inadequate to meet the needs of 
the community, the worker can practically command 
his own terms, and can make the country ‘‘a work- 
ing man’s paradise,’’ as he considers it. Every new 
comer, regarded from this point of view, strengthens 
capital and weakens industry. The same motive 
that led to the exclusion of the Chinese will lead to 
the exclusion of the Englishman, though it cannot 
so easily be veiled under a specious disguise. But 
the General is a man of resource and of power. He 
faced his opponents at home, and compelled many 
of them to revise their first hasty opinions. And 
though selfishness—especially class selfishness—is 
harder to deal with than almost any other element 
in human nature, with patience, and tact, and 
courage, and by an appeal to the more generous 
instincts of humanity he may still win the day for 
his cause. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE NYANZA STEAMER. 


We sincerely regret that the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society have decided to decline 


the steamer offered to them for «se on Lake Nyanz., 
but we are not inclined to quarrel with their decision. 
The gift was one which they were not bound to 
accept, and they were but wise in deliberately count- 
ing the cost of acceptance. But surely they might 
have made up their minds on the matter long before 
now. The project is not a new one. It must be 
eighteen months since Mr. Stanley made the first 
appeal, and nearly a year since the editor of the 
Record intervened to save the scheme from failure. 
And hitherto, sofar from giving any indication that 
the offer would be declined, the Society through its 
officials seemed willing and even anxious to take 
advantage of its friends’ spontaneous generosity. It 


| is only now, at the last moment, that it discovers 





| that the enterprise does not lie within the limits of 


its true work, and that the cost of transport and crew 
is greater than its funds can undertake to meet. 
Surely these discoveries might have been made at the 
outset with a very slight amount of foresight, and a 
prompt explanation then might have saved a con- 
siderable disappointment and irritation. Meanwhile, 
the steamer is built, and Bishop Tucker, who fully 
understands its supreme importance for the future 
of Christian civilisation in Central Africa, makes a 
new appeal to the nation at large to aid the British 
East Africa Company io place the boat on the lake. 
Whether or no the fund already raised can be ap- 
plied to promote the enterprise in its new form is a 
question that at present still remains unsettled. 


MISSIONARY VISITATION. 

The committee of the Baptist Missionary Society 
were most happily inspired when they invited two of 
their leading ministers, Dr. Glover of Bristol and 
Mr. Morris of Ipswich, to go out and visit their 
stations in China. The presence, even for a brief 
period, of such men as these, known and honoured 
by all, must have given wonderful encouragement 
and-delight to the workers out there, and the Churches 
at home in their turn are now enjoying the harvest 
of their experience. Itis one thing to study mission 
work thousands of miles away, and quite another to 
watch the work carried on in the field itself. It 
becomes a living reality. When a man has seen the 
native Christians with his own eyes, has talked with 
them in their own homes, and has sat with them at 
the Table of the Lord, they cease to be ‘‘ converts”’ 
and become brethren. His heart is filled with a new 
sympathy, a new fervour, a new faith. And when 
he returns home to his own people, he imparts to 
them something of his own ardour. It is impossible 
for a missionary, however gifted, however earnest, 
to appeal to an‘ordinary Church with the same effect. 
He comes as a stranger. He cannot put himself 
in their position. He cannot understand their in- 
difference, and does not know how to turn inditfer- 
ence into interest or interest into enthusiasm. For 
the sake of our own Churches and for the future 
success of foreign missions such a system of oceca- 
sional visitation should be steadi._y and persistently 


encouraged. Of course there are obstacles in the 
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way. Our most capable and efficient leaders are 
naturally reluctant to leave their special work for 
any considerable time, and our Churches, through 
the tendency to lay all responsibility on their pastors, 
feel helpless and forlorn in their absence. But these 
are obstacles that might and should be overcome. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE EARL OF LYTTON. 


A life like Lord Lytton’s fills us with a sense of 
profound sadness. The contrast between its achieve- 
ments and its promises, possibilities, and powers is 
absolutely tragic. It may be splendid in its failure, 
but it is a failure none the less. He opened many of 
the doors that lead to greatness, but never passed 
through any. Large allowances must be made for 
the unhappy results of early training and influence. 
He was born under a star of sorrow. As a child he 
never knew the blessings of a true mother in a true 
home. He was not educated like most healthy 
English lads. For him life was prematurely stripped 
of its innocence and its illusion. He was too early 
tossed into the world, to see men in their least noble 
moods, and to master the trickery and the artifice of 
diplomacy. Some natures might have passed un- 
scathed through the ordeal: his suffered, and the 
flaw was grave ; how grave was known tofew till the 
day of trial came. He went to India, to open a new 
chapter in the history of our Empire, but the pages 
were to record only his failure and his fall, and the 
just and swift retribution that avenged a policy of 
shame and fraud. And raised as he had been by 
his misfortune to that high eminence, the eyes of the 
whole world were fixed upon every instance of his 
levity, his weakness, and his vanity. Every blot, 
every scandal showed. In diplomacy, his chosen 
career, whatever success he attained was due to the 
fact that he had so little in common with the nation 
which he was appointed to represent. At Paris he 
provoked no animosities, embittered no prejudices, 
Frenchmen of a certain type he fascinated, because 
they found him so like themselves. The instincts, 
the sympathies, and the traditions of his own country 
hardly existed for him. At one time it seemed as if 
he might have made a name in literature as a poet, 
but even in his earlier works, the lines that haunt 

‘the memory and echo in the heart are but few. One 
familiar stanza, exquisite in its pathos, may survive 
when all the rest are forgotten. 

“* And I think, in the lives of most women and men, 

There’s a moment when all would go smooth and even, 


If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven.” 


He never struck that note again. 


THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


Dr. Harvey Goodwin was one of the men who 
help to make the Bishops a power in the life of the 





nation. He combined some of the best qualities of 
the scholar and the statesman. He had thé clearness 
and the insight of the mathematician. His intellect 
was acute and vigorous. His knowledge was wide. 
He had the faculty of winning attention, and could 
appeal with effect to audiences of very different 
types. There are many old University men still 
left who, when Harvey Goodwin was settled in Cam- 
bridge, felt that their week was not full and com- 
plete unless they had listened to one of his strong, 
sensible sermons. He was an excellent speaker to 
an audience of working men, and was equally effec- 
tivein the House of Lords. The secret of his success 
was simple. He was not a great orator, but those 
who listened to him felt that he had made a genuine 
effort to master all the facts of the case, to look at 
the question as a whole, and to be just to his oppo- 
nents. He was clearly and evidently anxious, not 
to secure a personal triumph, but to get the right 
thing done; and for this very reason he was listened 
to, trusted, and followed. If he did not add much 
to the statute-book, he did a good work in shaping 
and ripening public opinion, especially on social and 
moral questions. He was a loyal supporter of tem- 
perance reform, and an ardent champion of the 
Sunday closing movement, nor did he shrink from 
advocating the radical amendment of our criminal 
law in its relation to vice and immorality. Thrift, 
education, religious toleration, all owe some debt to 
his energy and his devotion. Nor must we forget 
his great legacy to the Church of England. The 
scheme of the Church House originated with him, 
and it was by his patience and tact and vigour that 
the project at last surmounted all its difficulties and 
was brought to a successful conclusion. 


THE REV. A. B. M. WILSHERE. 


It is but a short time since Mr. Wilshere left his 
work at Robben Island, where the Government of the 
Cape of Good Hope have established a settlement for 
lepers and a prison for convicts, and the sufferers and 
the captives among whom he laboured with such 
absolute self-sacrifice for thirteen years will not have 
forgotten him yet. The story of his trials and 
difficulties has been told so recently that it need 
not be repeated: Enough to say that he shrank 
from no task, however repugnant, and that he feared 
no prejudice or hostility, in his efforts to make the 
existence of the poor wretches around him a little 
brighter and more hopeful ; and though even to the 
very last much was still left for compassion and 
charity to do in the alleviation of suffering and for 
the comfort of misery, he could still look back with 
joy and thankfulness on the progress which he had 
been permitted to bring about. And all his work 
was done so modestly and simply, and with so com- 
plete an absence of self-glorification, that but for the 
interest and curiosity aroused by Damien's life and 
death, not a dozen people in the kingdom would ever 
have heard of this strong heroic soul and the noble 
work of love to which he had consecrated himself. 
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HALF BROTHERS. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Avruor or ‘‘ Copwess anp Cantes,’’ ‘* Carora,’’ ETO. 


CHAPTER VI.—COLONEL CLEVELAND. 


HE house where Colonel Cleveland 
was for the present living stood alone 
on Wimbledon Common, surrounded by a 
large garden, which was completely walled 
in on every side. Sidney rode towards it in 
the twilight of an autumn evening. A yel- 
low light in the western sky shone through 
the delicate network of silver beech-trees, 
where a few leaves were still clinging to the 
slender branches. All around him there were 
the forewarnings of the coming winter, and 
the lingering traces of the dead summer. 
The pale grey of the low sky overhead was 
sad ; and sad was the fluttering of the brown 
leaves as they floated to the ground. A 
robin was singing its mournful little song, as 
if all the other birds had forsaken the land, 
and left it to bear alone the burden of song 
through the winter. A few solitary ramblers, 
looking as if they had lost their way in the 
gathering mist, were passing to and fro along 
the sodden paths.. The scent of dying fern 
filled the air. 

Sidney was the more open to all the im- 
pressions of nature because of his busy life 
in the city. This almost deserted, open com- 
mon, looking like a stretch of distant moor- 
land, was all the more touching and pathetic 
to him because an hour ago he had been 
threading his way through the crowded laby- 
rinths of London. The yellow light shining 
through the beech stems was more lovely, 
because for half the day his eyes had seen 
nothing but gaslights burning amid the fog. 

He let his horse’s pace fall into a slow 
walk, and lingered to watch the evening star 
grow brighter as the golden glow died out in 
the west. There was little anxiety in his mind 
avout Colonel Cleveland’s accident. At any 
rate for this moment he would enjoy the 
calm and silence of nature after the noise 
and hurry of the day. It was a wonderful 
thing, this stillness of the broad heath, and 
of the quiet heavens above him, throbbing 
with life, and appealing to his inmost soul 
with a strange and delicate appeal. It seemed 
to him as if a voice were speaking, and speak- 
ing to him from the sky, and the blue mists, 
and the vague shadows, and the silent stars 
overhead ; but what the voice said he did 
not know. 

“A little more, and I should be as fanciful 
as a poet,” he said to himself, with a laugh. 

XXI—6 





There had been a time when he had thought 
himself a poet, or at least a lover of poetry. 
But that was when he was a boy, before the 
spell of the world had been cast over him ; 
and before he had yielded to a selfish passion 
which he could not altogether forget. 

It was in a very softened mood that he 
turned from the Common into Colonel Cleve- 
land’s grounds. He felt almost like a boy 
again. The life led in the city, the keen com- 
petition and cruel strife for fortune, seemed 
to him, as it had once seemed, to be ignoble, 
sordid, and barbarous. There were better 
things than money; things which money 
could never buy. ‘There was something 
almost pleasant to him in this vague disdain 
he felt for the cares and trammels of busi- 
ness. He was inwardly glad that he was not 
aslave tomammon. “Not yet,” said con- 
science, entering an unheeded protest. 

He was shown into a library, where a 
lamp, with a shade over it, filled the room 
with strong lights and deep shadows. It was 
unoccupied ; but in a minute or two the 
door opened, and a girl entered with a quiet 
step. She approached him with her hand 
stretched out, as if he was a well-known 
friend, and spoke eagerly, witn a frank, 
sweet voice, the sweetest voice, he thought 
at the first sound of it, that he had ever 
heard. 

‘My father wants you so much,” she said. 
* Oh! he is so dreadfully hurt.” 

Her face was in shadow, but he could see 
that it was pale and troubled ; her eyelids 
were a little red with weeping, and her 
mouth quivered. It was a lovely face, he 
felt; and the eyes she lifted up to him 
seemed, like her voice, to be more beautiful 
than any he had ever known. She was a 
tall, slender girl ; and the soft white dress 
she wore hung about her in long and grace- 
ful folds. He held her hand for a moment 
or two in a firm grasp. 

“Tell me what I can do for you,” he said 
in a low tone, as if afraid of startling her. 

She met his gaze with an expression on 
her face full of relief and trust. 

“T am so glad you are come,” she said, 
frankly, “‘ my father has been asking for you 
so often. He was thrown on the Common 
this morning, and his back is injured, and he 
suffers, oh! so much pain. Will you come 
up-stairs and see him at once ?” 

She led the way, running on before him 
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with light and eager footsteps, and, when she 
reached the last step of the staircase, looking 
back upon him with the simplicity of a 
child, she opened the door of her father’s 
room softly, and beckoned to him to follow 
her. 

“ He is longing to see you,” she said, in a 
low voice. 

It seemed to Sidney, when he thought of 
it afterwards, that he had been so occupied 
in watching Margaret’s movements, and 
listening to her voice, that he had hardly 
seen her father. He had an indistinct im- 
pression of seeing the grey head lying on a 
pillow, and the face drawn with pain as the 
injured man tried to stretch out his hand to 
welcome him. It was not till Margaret had 
gone away, after kissing her father’s cheek 
fondly, that he came to himself, and could 
attend intelligently to what Colonel Cleve- 
land was saying. 

“The doctors are gone now, but they’ve a 
poor opinion of me, Sidney, a very poor 
opinion. Time, they say, may work wonders. 
‘How much time ?’ I asked. ‘Three or four 
years, perhaps,’ they said. And I’m to lie 
like a log for years! Good heavens! is life 
worth living when it is like that ?” 

“ But they do not always know,” answered 
Sidney, in a voice full of sympathy. “How 
can they know in so short a time? This 
morning you were as strong as I am ; and in 
a few weeks you may be nearly as strong as 
ever, in spite of the doctors.” 

“To lie like a log for years,” repeated 
Colonel Cleveland, with a groan, “and to 
chain Margaret tome! Though she would 
not mind it, poor child. She’d nurse me with- 
out a murmur ora sigh, till she was worn 
out and grey herself. 1 know what sort of a 
daughter she would be, and I am as sorry 
for her as I am for myself. Id have let her 
have more pleasure in her life if I'd known 
it was coming to this.” 

“You must not begin to despair so soon,” 
said Sidney ; “it is not possible that any one 
can judge so quickly of your state. Wait a 
few days, or weeks even, before you give up 
hope.” 

**But I cannot move,” he answered, with 
a hopeless expression on his face, “I cannot 
stir myself by a hair’s breadth. I feel as if 
I had been turned into stone ; only there’s 
such dreadful pain. Sidney, what shall I do ? 
what can I do ?” 

He broke down into a passionate burst of 
tears, turning his head from side to side, as 
if seeking to hide his face from sight, but 
unable to lift his hand or to move. Sidney 





knelt down by the side of the bed, and with 
as gentle a touch as a woman’s wiped the 
tears away, whispering comforting words into 
his ear. 

“It is too soon to despair,” he repeated, 
“much too soon. And if it should be partly 
true, I will do all I can for you, as if 1 were 
your son. But it cannot be true. It is only 
for a little while. You are bruised and stiff 
now, but that will wear off by degrees. Hold 
fast to the hope of getting over it, for your 
own sake and Margaret’s.” 

He lingered over Margaret’s name as if 
it was a pleasure to utter it. But he was 
thinking chiefly of her father at this mo- 
ment. It was a pitiful thing to witness a 
strong man suddenly stretched as helpless 
asa child. Sidney’s heart was wrung for 
him, as he listened to his deep-drawn sobs, 
which gradually ceased, yet left heavy sighs, 
which were as disturbing as the sobs. Mar- 
garet came in noiselessly, and stood by the 
fire at the other end of the room, her face 
turned wistfully towards her father. But 
she did not come nearer to him, and she 
neither spoke nor stirred until he opened 
his eyes and saw her. 

“Come here, Margaret,” he said. 

She was beside him in a moment, gazing 
down at him with eyes full of tenderness and 
devotion, as if she was ready to give her life 
for his. He looked up at her with some- 
thing like a smile upon his face. 

“ Margaret,” he said, “I love you more 
than anything else in the world.” 

“Yes, father,” she answered, with clasped 
hands and fervent voice, “and I love you 
more than anything in the world.” 

“This is my old friend’s adopted son,” he 
went on, glancing from her to Sidney. 
“John Martin trusted him ; so we can trust 
him. I wish you to look upon him as a 
friend, a trustworthy, straightforward, hon- 
ourable friend. If you should ever want 
advice or help, go to him for it. There’s no 
telling what may happen to me, Margaret, 
and I want you to know what to do. I 
shan’t die any sooner for saying this to you, 
and I shall feel more content.” 

“Tf it will make you any happier,” said 
Sidney, “I swear solemnly before Almighty 
God to help your daughter at all times, and 
to shield her from all possible harm, with my 
own life, if needful.” 

To himself, even more than to his listeners, 
there sounded an unusual solemnity in the 
oath he had so involuntarily taken. It seemed 
a pledge to enter upon some high and chival- 
rous vocation for the sake of this unknown 
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girl.. It imposed upon him an obligation, a 
bounden duty, from which he could never 
free himself. He felt glad of it. A glow of 
self-approbation suffused itself through his 
soul. He thought of the strong vows of 
allegiance and devotion taken by the knights 
of chivalry, at which it was the modern 
fashion to smile, and he felt astonished at his 
own earnestness and warmth. Would Mar- 
garet and her father see anything absurd in 
this conduct of his ? 

No; they were as grave as himself. They 
were in deep trouble, and Sidney’s words did 
not sound too serious. They looked at him 
steadfastly ; Margaret’s dark eyes turning 
from her father to him with unaffected and 
unconscious earnestness. She held out her 
hand to him, and he took it reverentially. 

‘‘ Yes, father,” she said, “I will go to him 
whenever I want advice or help. I will think 
of him always as my friend.” 

“Go away now, Margaret,” he said. She 
obeyed simply, and without appeal, turning 
round with a half smile upon her wistful face 
as Sidney opened the door for her. “I have 
brought her up on military discipline,” said 
Colonel Cleveland ; “I’ve taught her to do 
as she’s told, and she will obey me even in 
my grave. It’s happier for women so; they 
cannot guide themselves in this wilderness of 
a world. She'll look to you in the same 
way now, if anything happens to me. I 
thought I was dying six hours ago; and the 
bitterest thought was leaving my little girl 
with no counsellor. She has got female 
cousins enough, but no trustworthy man be- 
longing to her. Now that’s all right, and 
you'll see to her as if you were her brother.” 

“ As long as I live,” answered Sidney, with 
fervour. . 

It was after midnight when he rode away 
over the now dark and deserted Common. 
He was conscious that during the last few 
hours a crisis had come into his life ; a diffi- 
culty which he had long foreseen and care- 
fully avoided. He already loved this girl. 
But had he any right to love her? Was he 
free to win her heart? It was more than 
six years since he had last seen Sophy, and 
not a syllable of news from her had reached 
him. He shrank from letting down a sound- 
ing-line into the depths of these past years ; 
it had been better to let them lie undisturbed. 
But why had he been such a fool as to marry 
Sophy Goldsmith ? 

The night was dark, but the sky was full 
of stars. Along the high roads crossing the 
Common lamps glimmered here and there, 
just tracing out the route, but leaving the 





open stretch of moorland as dark as if it had 
been hundreds of miles from any artificial 
light. The bushes and brushwood were 
black ; and here and there lay small sinister- 
looking pools, lurking in treacherous hollows, 
and catching some gleam of light on their 
surface, which alone revealed them to the 
passers-by. A red gloom hung over London, 
throbbing as if it beat with the pulsations of 
the life underneath it. There were but few 
country sounds breaking the stillness, as 
there would have been on distant moorlands ; 
but now and then the shriek of an engine 
and the rattling of a train jarred upon the 
silence; and to Sidney, when he reined in 
his horse and listened to it, a low roar, un- 
like any other sound, came from the busy 
and crowded streets stretching for many 
miles eastward. It was past midnight; and 
yet London was not asleep. 


CHAPTER VII.—MARGARET. 


MARGARET CLEVELAND watched Sidney 
ride away until the darkness hid him from 
sight. He was to be her friend. But what 
perils were there in a country like England 
which could so fill her father’s heart with dis- 
may, and induce him to commit her welfare 
so solemnly to a man who was an absolute 
stranger to her? She was glad to have Sid- 
ney Martin asa friend ; there was an attrac- 
tion to her in his frank, steadfast face, which 
gave her great pleasure, and inspired a per- 
fect confidence in him, the confidence of a 
child. But what was her father afraid of for 
her? To-day had been the most eventful 
day of her life; a crowd of emotions, mostly 
painful ones, had invaded the calm of her 
girlhood. This morning she had still been a 
child ; to-night she was a woman. 

Now that trouble had come she felt how 
utterly imperfect her training had been to 
prepare her to meet it. She knew nothing of 
the world. Her father had stood between her 
and it so completely, that when he had been 
brought home apparently dying, she had been 
unable to do anything, or to summon any one 
to his aid. She did not know the name of 
any of his friends whom he was in the habit 
of meeting at his club; and if he had not 
recovered sufficiently to give her Sidney 
Martin’s name and address, she would have 
known no one to whom she could have 
looked for help in any contingency. 

True, they had been living abroad for some 
years since her mother’s death, and she had 
felt no wish to oppose her father’s plan of 
keeping her aloof from his somewhat distant 
relations, and of excluding her from all com- 
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panionship except his own. She had been 
quite satisfied with his companionship ; and 
her faithful and loyal nature had accorded a 
willing obedience to his slightest wish. He 
chose to treat her as a child, and she was 
glad to remain a child. 

But to-night she did not feel sure that this 
mode of life had been a wise one, either for 
herself or him. Suddenly there had come 
upon her a demand for prompt decision and 
action, which she was unable to meet. She 
had been obliged to stand by and let the 
servants act for her. It was painful to her 
to feel how helpless she must have been 
if her father had not gained consciousness 
enough to whisper to her, ‘‘ Write at once to 
Sidney Martin and ask him to come.” 

The doctors assured her there was no im- 
mediate danger for her father’s life. Her 
mind, therefore, was at rest upon that point; 
and these other thoughts crowded irresistibly 
upon her serious consideration. It did not 
occur to her that her father purposely 
guarded her from making any outer use of 
her life: reserving all her sweetness, fresh- 
ness, and girlish charm for his own pleasure 
merely. She had never felt herself a pri- 
soner. Yet she knew well she did not live 
as other girls did; and the balls, concerts, 
and pleasure-parties, of which her father 
spoke with so much scorn, probably would 
have had no attraction for her. But there 
were duties undertaken by other girls in 
which she had longed to share. There were 
children to teach, the poor to visit. ‘“ Doing 
good,” Margaret called it, simply and vaguely. 
‘* He went about doing good,” she murmured, 
turning away from the window, where she 
had lingered long after Sidney was out of 
sight, and looking up at a pictureof our Lord, 
surrounded by the sick and poor. “ He went 
about doing good,” she repeated. 

Her own loneliness and the immense 
claims of human brotherhood suddenly pre- 
sented themselves to her aroused mind. Her 
face lit up with a strange enthusiasm. She 
could not be alone whilst there were so many 
millions of fellow-creatures close by, with 
natures like her own, whom she could help, 
and who could help her. She remembered how 
her mother had spent her life in manifold 
ministrations to those who were in sorrow 
or trouble of any kind; and now she was 
herself twenty years of age, and knew no- 
body to help or comfort—except her father. 

She stole softly down-stairs to his room, 
and crept across the floor to his bedside. He 
was sleeping fitfully, the slumber due to a 
narcotic. The trained nurse sent in by the 


| doctor sat by watching him, and lifted up her 


| hand to enjoin silence. Margaret was not 
| . . 

one to break down in a useless display of 
| grief, though her heart sank heavily as she 
| looked on his beloved face, already pallid with 
pain, and drawn into lines that spoke of in- 
tense suffering. How old he looked com- 
pared with this morning, when they had 
started off for their morning’s ride across the 
Common! He was not really old, she thought, 
not yet fifty; many, many years younger 
than his friend, Sir John Martin, who had 
died only a few months ago. Her father had 
neither the grey hair nor failing strength of 
an old man. Only a few hours ago he had 
been as full of health and vigour as herself. 
And now he looked utterly prostrate and 
shattered. He moaned in his sleep, and the 
moan went to her very soul. A great rush 
of tenderness to him, almost as if he were a 
child, overflowed her heart. She did not 
dare to touch him lest she should arouse 
him, but she bent down and kissed the 
pillow on which his head lay. Margaret did 
not sleep that night, literally ; though girls of 
her age rarely pass a whole night sleeplessly. 
Her soul was too wide awake. It had been 
slumbering hitherto, in the calm uneventful- 
ness of monotonous days, and in her isolation 
from companions. She lay in motionless 
tranquillity on her little white bed, not 
tossing to and fro as if seeking sleep, but 
more vividly awake than she had ever felt 
before. She found herself suddenly called 
upon to live her own life, to take upon her- 
self the burden of her own duties. The care- 
less unconcern of childhood was over for 
her, she must learn the duties of a woman. 


CHAPTER VIII.—FRIENDS, NOT LOVERS. 


COLONEL CLEVELAND had the best sur- 
gical aid and counsel that could be had in 
London. A consultation was held over his 
case by the most eminent surgeons ; his re- 
covery pronounced absolutely hopeless. The 
injury to the spine was fatal ; and life could 
be sustained by the utmost care and for only 
a few years. 

The house on Wimbledon Common, which 
he had rented for a few months, was taken 
for a term of years; as it was thought 
impossible to remove Colonel Cleveland 
to his house in the country, even if he 
had wished it. But he did not wish to 
banish himself from the near neighbourhood 
of London, and of his friends who were able 
to visit him when only a few miles distant. 
Sidney Martin, who transacted all his busi- 
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ness, was obliged to see him almost daily. 
Never before had Sidney come so near the 
feeling of having a home. When he saw 
the lights shining through the uncurtained 
windows of Colonel Cleveland’s suite of 
rooms on the first floor, his pace always 
quickened, and his heart beat faster. Mar- 
garet would be sure to start up at the first 
sound of his horse’s hoofs on the gravel, and 
run down-stairs to open the hall-door to him. 
The pleasant picture of her face looking out 
through the half-open door often flashed 
vividly across his brain as he sat in his dark 
office, with the myriad threads of business 
passing swiftly through his skilful hands. 
Margaret’s little hand stretched out to be 
enfolded in his own; Margaret’s voice bid- 
ding him welcome ; he would think of these 
as his eye mechanically read his business 
letters, till they brought a glow and bright- 
ness into his heart, which he had never 
known before. 

They were friends only ; so he said. He 
ought not to wish for more than her friend- 
ship, as matters stood. “That woman,” as 
he called Sophy in his hours of unwelcome 
reminiscences, had never shown any sign of 
existence. He could only hope, with all the 
strength of a great desire, that she was dead ; 
though to attempt to prove it might bring 
an avalanche of troubles on his head. But 
there was no need to take any step, so long 
as he had no thought of marrying. He 
would ask for nothing from Margaret but 
friendship. 

His manner to her was that of an elder 
brother towards a favourite sister. He 
never sought to see her alone, or to have 
any private intercourse with her. The frank 
cordiality of his behaviour at once won her 
confidence, and made her altogether at home 
with him. She knew no other young man; 
and had no idea that it was the fashion ‘of 
the world to sneer at any simple friendship 
existing between a young man and a young 
woman. Her intercourse with him was as 
simple and as open as with her father. 

Margaret soon confided to Sidney her 
wish to know more of her fellow-men, espe- 
cially those who were unfortunate and un- 
happy. She knew she could not herself 
neglect her father, now wholly dependent 
upon her, for any of the work she might 
once have undertaken. But to please her 
Sidney placed his name on the committees 
of sundry charities, and brought reports of 
them that were both interesting and enter- 
taining to her in her seclusion. He was 
astonished himself to find how full of in- 


| terest these philanthropic missions were ; 
and he threw himself into them with a great 
deal of energy. This new phase of his life 
brought him into closer contact with his 
| cousin, George Martin, who was an East 
(End curate, and was working diligently 
|among the lowest classes of the London 
|poor. Sidney brought George to visit Mar- 
| garet and her father, and a warm friendship 
sprang up among them. When Sidney was 
out of the way, George could not extol him 
too highly. 

“He is better to me than most brothers 
are to each other,” he said one evening, his 
eyes growing bright and his voice more 
animated than usual. “The best fellow in 
the world, is Sidney. He does not make 
any profession of religion, and I’m sorry for 
it, for his life is a Christian life. You know 
his immense business might well make him 
a little careless of the poor ; but it does not. 
He is one of our best workers and helpers. 
Do you know, Colonel Cleveland, he spends 
one night a week with me, seeking outcasts 
sleeping in the streets? And he has such 
wonderful tact with them; he speaks to 
them really like a brother. He has the 
soul of a missionary; and yet he is as 
shrewd aman of business as any one in the 
City. So I hear.” 

When Margaret was alone with him, 
George added still further praises. 

“T am engaged to one of the dearest 
girls,” he said, ‘ but there was no chance of 
our marrying for years; not till I gota 
living. But as soon as our uncle died, 
Sidney settled £10,000 upon me ; settled it, 
you know, for fear of my dropping it into 
the gulf at the East End; and Laura’s 
parents have consented to our being married 
as soon as I get my holiday. There never 
was any one like Sidney.” 

Margaret listened with shining eyes and a 
smiling face. It seemed wonderful to her 
that such a man as Sidney should have been 
brought to her to be her friend. He looked 
to her like one who went about being good 
and doing good, lifting into a higher region 
every pursuit in which he was engaged ; 
even the details of his business assumed an 
aspect of romance and dignity when he 
spoke of them. It was a full life, this one 
of Sidney’s ; fuller than that of George, who 
was only a curate, and could never be more 
than the rector of a parish. And as far as a 
girl could share the fulness of his life, he 
was making her share his. She could hardly 
realise now how her days had passed away 
before she knew him. 
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Now and then Colonel Cleveland spared 
Margaret to accompany Sidney to some 
gathering of the poor in George Martin’s 
parish in the East End. She could sing 
well ; and she sang for them simple English 
songs, which the most ignorant could under- 
stand, and which went home to the saddest 
hearts. There was an inexpressible charm 
to Sidney in the unaffected, single-hearted, 
almost childish grace of the girl, as she stood 
facing these poor brothers and sisters of hers, 
and singing with her clear, pure voice words 
that she would have found it difficult to 
speak. She was accustomed to dress plainly, 
and after a fashion of her own; and there 
was nothing incongruous about her, nothing 
to excite the envy of the poorest. She 
might have been one of themselves, but for 
the simple refinement and unconscious dig- 
nity of her bearing. 

Sidney was a good speaker, and could hit 
upon the exact words with which to address 
any kind of audience, without offending the 
most critical taste. His speeches were 
naturally less religious, and more secular, 
than George Martin’s; but there was a 
kindly, almost brotherly, tone running 
through them which never failed to tell. 
He loved. to hear the plaudits that inter- 
rupted and followed his short addresses ; 
and to watch the colour mounting in Mar- 
garet’s face, and the light kindling in her 
eyes. There were moments of supreme 
pleasure to him in those dingy and crowded 
lecture-halls and schoolroo:ms, 

“How fond they are of you!” she ex- 
claimed one evening, “and how good you 
are to them!” 

He had been offering a number of small 
prizes for competition, the sum total of 
which was less than what he would have | 
spent in one evening’s entertainment in 
society ; and a tumult of applause had fol- | 
lowed. He felt himself that he was walking | 
in a good path. He enjoyed seeing the 
strange sights that were to be found in un- 
explored London as much as he had enjoyed 
the strange scenes in foreign lands. How 
the poor lived presented to him an interest- 
ing problem, to which the usual gather- 
ings of ordinary society were flat and dull. 
George and he went to and fro in the slums, 
doing their utmost to lift here and there one 
victim out of the miry depths. It was a 
pleasure to him to give aid liberally; a 
pleasure to feel that these poor people were 
fond of him ; but a far greater pleasure yet 
to stand in Margaret’s eyes as the champion 
of the sorrowful and neglected. 











CHAPTER IX.—IS SOPHY ALIVE ? 


“LEAVE Sidney alone with me to-night, 
Margaret ; I have business to talk about,” 
said Colonel Cleveland one evening, about a 
year after his accident. He had never been 
able to set his foot upon the ground since 
his fatal fall; and when Martin entered his 
room, and looked at the wasted frame and 
pallid face of the man who had once been 
so strong and full of life, tears of sympathy 
and pity stood in his eyes; and he grasped 
his thin and meagre hand in silence. 

“T want a long talk with you alone,” said 
Colonel Cleveland in a mournful voice. “ Sit. 
down, Sidney. Good heavens! to think 
what a wreck Iam! And not yet fifty! I 
was just your age when my Margaret was 
born ; and I never guessed what she would 
grow to be for me. Margaret will be one- 
and-twenty next month. She is all the 
world to me.” 

* And to me!” said Sidney to himself. 

“There must be some kind of settlement 
of affairs when she comes of age,” continued 
her father, “and I’m afraid to let her know 
them. I’ve been a bad manager for her. 
What we are living on now is the interest of 
her mother’s money, and the rent of Apley 
Hall, which I let six years ago for seven 
years. I could not afford to live in it any 
longer. My speculations always turned out 
badly, and Apley is heavily mortgaged. 
Margaret is not the great heiress the world 
thinks her. Do you think she will care, 
Sidney ?” 

“Not a straw,” he answered ; “ you need 
not be afraid of Margaret.” 

‘God bless her!” said Colonel Cleveland 
sadly. ‘I fancied I could double her for- 
tune; but Margaret doesn’t care about 
money, or what money brings; and she'll 
never think she has anything to forgive me. 
Ought I to tell her all, Sidney ?” 

“ Why ?” he asked ; “women do not un- 
derstand about money; and you could 
make a general statement that would satisfy 
her.” 

“T might,” said Colonel Cleveland, sighing 
and falling into a silence which lasted some 
minutes. ‘ Sidney!” he exclaimed at last, 
sharply and hotly, “is it possible you don’t 
see what a treasure my Margaret is? I 
know you have the reputation of not being 
a marrying man; and that was why I first 
ventured to ask you to come to see us. 
But I did not want to lose my girl then. 
Now I want to find somebody to take care 
of my darling when I’m gone. For I’m going, 
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oing ; every day brings the end nearer. 

n another year I shall be lying in the vault 
at Apley beside her mother, and Margaret 
will be very lonely. Sidney, I thought you 
were in love with my girl.” 


Sidney shaded his eyes with his hands, | 


and little of his face could be seen. In love 
with her! The phrase seemed poor and 
commonplace. Why! she was dearer to 
him than all the world besides ; he counted 
all he had as nothing in comparison with 
her love, ifhe could win it. But the memory 
of his great mistake stood between her and 
him. The mention of Apley, where he had 
first seen Sophy, brought vividly to his mind 
the narrow street, and the little shop, and 
Sophy’s pretty face as it was when he first 
looked upon it. Oh! what a fool he had 
been ! 

“T fancied you loved her,” said Colonel 


Cleveland in an accent of bitter disappoint- | 


ment as Sidney remained silent; “and she 
is fit to be the wife of a prince. 
the money you care about, Sidney? And 
such a marriage would have pleased your 
uncle ; he spoke of it more than once, for 
he was very fond of Margaret; only I could 
not bear to think of such a thing then. 
Surely I can see what she is, though I am 
her father.” 

“She is more than all you think her,” 
answered Sidney vehemently. ‘ You can- 
not value her more than I do. It is I who 
am unworthy. God inows I could not put 
my life beside her life—so pure and good 
and noble.” 

“Ts that all?” asked her father. 
course a man’s life cannot be as unsullied as 
a girl’s. One must sow one’s wild oats. 


It is not | 


“ Of | 


| Margaret loved him, and it was exquisite 
| happiness to know it; but behind her be- 
| loved image stood another forbidding his 
| happiness. It was more than seven years 
| since he had deserted Sophy; and he had 
been content to let the time slip away, un- 
certain of her fate, and dreading to learn 
that she was still alive. Why had he been 
such a coward ? What could he say now to 
Margaret’s father? To have that which he 
most longed for pressed upon him, and yet 
be unable to accept it, was torture to him. 
No path seemed open to him; it seemed 
impossible to confess the truth. For in the 
clear light shining upon his conduct at this 
moment he saw how dastardly and selfish it 
had been. He had forsaken a young and 
friendless girl in a moment of passion, and 
had left her in a strange land, far from her 
own people, when the hour of woman’s 
sharpest peril was at hand. It was a hor- 
rible thing to have done; one which no 
_ true woman could forgive. And how would 
| Margaret look upon him if she ever knew 
the truth ? 

“T love Margaret,” he said at last in a 
| faltering voice, “but I cannot speak of it 
‘yet; and I cannot think of marriage for a 
| while. Trust me, Colonel Cleveland. Mar- 
| garet shall always find a friend in me; and 
if ever I can ask her to be my wife, it will 
| be the happiest day in my life to me.” 

“TI regret I mentioned it to you,” an- 
swered Colonel Cleveland stiffly. 

Sidney left him sooner than usual, and 
rode slowly back over the Common, as ke 
had done last autumn, on the night when he 
| first saw Margaret; But it was a month 
| earlier in the year ; and the leaves still hung 








Margaret will not think you unworthy ; not | thick upon the trees, which looked black and 
she. She knows nothing of the world, ab- | dense against the sky. The birds had not 
solutely nothing. It isa pure heart and a| yet forsaken the Common in search after 
true one ; and it is yours, if I’m not an old | winter quarters, and a drowsy twitter from 
hlunderhead. She loves you, and she has | the low bushes answered the sound of his 
never given a thought to any other man. | horse’s hoofs as he rode along. A soft, 
Think of that, Sidney! If you marry her I | westerly wind was blowing, and bringing 
shall die happy.” with it the fresh air from all the open lands 
But once more a silence fell between them | lying west of London. As he looked round 
like a cloud. Fora minute or two Sidney | at the house he saw Margaret standing on 
felt an unutterable joy in the thought that | the baleony belonging to her window, a tall, 
Margaret loved him. All at once the utter | slim, graceful figure, dressed in white, with 
loneliness of all his future years, if he must the pale moonlight falling on her. His 
give her up, flashed across him. For when | heart ached with a deep and heavy pain. 
Colonel Cleveland died this friendly and| “God bless her and keep her from sor- 
intimate intercourse between them must | row,” he said to himself. 
cease ; and Margaret would in time become If it was true that Margaret loved him, 
the wife of some other man. The mingled a bitter sorrow lay before her; one of his 
sweetness and bitterness of this moment making. He had done wrong in going so 
were almost more than he could bear. | frequently to see her, and in making so 
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much of her friendship. It had been an un- 
confessed pleasure to them both; but -he 
ought to have foreseen for her, as well as for 
himself, what danger lay in its indulgence. 
Margaret was not brought into contact with 
any other men, excepting George, who was 
just married ; and Sidney was obliged to own 
to himself that he had done all he could to 
win her affection. But he repented it now. 
Margaret’s love could only bring her sorrow. 

He could have gone back and confessed to 
her his boyish folly, if it had been mere folly. 
Had Sophy died, he could have told Mar- 
garet all about it. But what he could not 
own was that for seven years he had left 
himself in absolute ignorance of her fate. 
No true woman could forgive a crime like 
that. It was a dastardly crime, he said to 
himself. He repented of it bitterly; but 
for some sins there seems no place of repent- 
ance, though it is sought carefully, with 
tears. 

Sidney passed the night in close and trou- 
bled thought. At last the time had come 
when he must turn back to the moment 
when he abandoned his young wife to her 
fate ; and he must trace out what that fate 
had been. He must at least ascertain whether 
she was living or dead. What he would do 
if she was living he need not yet decide. It 
was impossible for him to undertake this 
search himself ; a search which ought to have 
been made years before, and without which it 
was hopeless to think of Margaret as his wife. 
But he had an agent at hand to whom he 
could entrust this difficult and delicate mis- 
sion. There was a clerk in his office who 
had been in his uncle’s employ for over 
thirty-five years, to whom had been entrusted 
several important investigations, and who 
had given many proofs of his ability and 
probity. He would send Trevor to the 
Ampezzo Valley, where he had left Sophy 
seven years ago; giving to him such direc- 
tions and indications as were in his power 
for tracing her movements after his desertion 
of her. 

He arranged and wrote some notes for 
Trevor’s guidance, with shrewd and clear- 
sighted skill, careful not to incriminate him- 
self more than was absolutely necessary ; 
and yet finding himself compelled to admit 
more than it was wise for any man save 
himself to know. He was conscious that he 
was placing too close a confidence in his 
clerk’s hands, and might have to pay heavily 
for it in years tocome. But he must run 
the risk; there was no alternative. He 
could not carry through these investigations 





in person ; and the time had come when he 
must learn the fate of his young wife. 
“Take the next train to Paris, Trevor,” 
he said, the following morning, giving to him 
a sealed letter ; “those are your instructions, 


| and you can study them on your way.” 


CHAPTER X.—CHIARA. 


TREVOR was thirteen years of age when 
he entered the office of Martin, Swansea & 
Co., and occupied one of the lowest places in 
the house. But luckily for him Sir John 
Martin had taken a fancy to the sharp-look- 
ing lad, and had given him a good commer- 
cial education. He had a special faculty for 
learning languages ; and from time to time 
had been sent to most of the foreign branches 
of the shipping agency, thus acquiring a 
practical knowledge of many of the Euro- 
pean dialects ; an acquirement exceedingly 
useful to him. He had risen to the position 
almost of a confidential clerk, and received a 
good salary, but he had not been promoted 
to any post of authority in the house. His 
ambition had always been to be at the head 
of one of the branches of the business ; but 
the attainment of this end seemed farther 
away from him now Sir John Martin 
was dead, and Sidney had succeeded him. 
Trevor was not attached to Sidney as he 
had been to his early patron. He had a son 
about the same age as Sidney; and from 
their earliest years he had compared his 
boy’s lot with that of his master’s nephew, 
always grudging the brilliant and successful 
career of the latter, and secretly hoping that 
his uncle might marry, and have an heir of 
his own. There was something painfully 
dazzling to him in Sidney’s present position ; 
whilst his son was nothing more than the 
underpaid usher of a boy’s school. Almost 
unconsciously to himself a deep jealousy 
and hatred of his young master filled his 
heart ; though he never contemplated the 
idea of quitting his employment, the salary 
he drew being higher than he could have 
obtained elsewhere. 

Trevor studied his instructions with pro- 
found interest, and a growing suspicion. He 
remembered with perfect distinctness the 
time that Sidney was away for a year’s 
sojourn on the Continent before settling 
down to business. It was the year that his 
boy had entered upon his very different 
walk in life. He recollected, too, that Sidney 
had come back unexpectedly a month or 
two before his time had expired. It was 
seven years ago ; and these instructions bade 
him take up an event that had occurred seven 
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years ago in this remote region, and to follow 
any clue he could find whereby to trace the 
movements of an English girl left alone 
there. Who was it that had left her alone ? 

Trevor was in no wise inclined to be 
unfaithful to the trust reposed in him ; he 
would not betray his master. But he was 
quite ready to take advantage of any cir- 
cumstance that would tend to promote his 
own interest. . Commercial life in the City 
does not usually foster the highest principles 
of honour. Here was plainly a secret, which 
had been lying dormant for some years, and 
which he was commissioned to take up from 
its long slumber. Where there is a secret 
there is generally a profit to be made by the 
discoverer of it. 

He pushed on towards the Ampezzo 
Valley, and drove through the wondrous 
beauty and grandeur of it with no thought 
beyond that of getting as quickly as possible 
to Cortina, and setting to work on Sidney’s 
instructions. He was, if possible, to ascer- 
tain what had become of Sophy without 
referring to any of the authorities of the 
village, such as the parish priest or mayor, 
who might be inclined to ask some inconve- 
nient questions. All that he had to discover 
was to what place Sophy had gone after 
leaving Cortina, and then to trace her steps 
from town to town as far as possible, without 
bringing too much notice to bear upon his 
search. 

The little one-horse carriage that he had 
hired at Toblach set him down at the hotel 
to which Sidney’s note had directed him ; 
and he turned at once into the rough and 
comfortless kitchen on the ground floor, 
glad to seat himself on one of the high 
chairs, with his feet on the raised hearth. 
For the cold was keen at this time of the 
year after the sun was down, and it had 
been lost to sight for some hours behind the 
high rocks which hem in the valley on each 
side. The great logs lying on the hearth 
burnt brightly, and the copper pans resting 
in front of them emitted an appetizing 
fragrance to those who had been long in the 
sharp and frosty air. Trevor would not 
hear of going up-stairs to the solitary dining- 
room, where there was neither fire nor com- 
pany. A few peasants were sitting patiently 
at a huge oak table; and a brisk, elderly 
woman, in a short petticoat, and with white 
sleeves rolled up above the elbows, was 
bustling to and fro, looking into the copper 
cooking-pans, and from time to time ex- 
changing a word or two with the foreigner, 
who made himself so much at home. 





At length the landlord came in, and un- 
locking an old-fashioned desk elaborately 
carved, produced a large volume, strongly 
bound in leather. It was the Register, in 
which all travellers were required to enter 
their names and nationalities, the places from 
whence they came and those to which they 
were going, with sundry other particulars 
possibly interesting to the Austrian police. 
Trevor in a leisurely manner entered the 
necessary records, and then turned over the 
past leaves of the great book. At that time 
there were not many foreigners passing 
through the Ampezzo Valley ; and he had 
no difficulty in finding the entries of seven 
years ago. There lay before him, in Sidney’s 
own handwriting, the words in Italian, “ Sid- 
ney Martin, with his wife.” 

“With his wife!” muttered Trevor, half 
aloud. 

Chiara was an unlearned woman, and 
could not read; but she watched every 
movement of the stranger with sharp and 
suspicious eyes. She knew the page on 
which the young English signore had in- 
scribed his name seven years ago ; and now 
she saw the flash of mingled surprise and 
triumph which crossed the face of Trevor 
as he uttered the words, “‘ With his wife.” 
It was necessary to do something; but it 
behoved her to act cautiously: She drew 
near to him as he bent over the Register, 
and laid her hand on his shoulders, with a 
touch of homely familiarity in no way dis- 
pleasing. 

“You are English ?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“We have not many English here,” she 
said. ‘Germans, yes, and Italians, yes; 
but few, few English ; two or three in the 
summer, but not every summer.” 

“ English ladies ?” he inquired. 

“‘ Sometimes,” she answered cautiously. 

“Do you remember a young English gen- 
tleman staying here with his wife seven 
years ago last June?” he asked. 

Chiara paused. Very swiftly she caleu- 
lated the chances of this Englishman, who 
could speak Italian easily enough to enter 
into conversation with any one he came 
across, making more inquirics than from her- 
self alone ; and she came to the rapid con- 
clusion that it was necessary to tell him 
everything that her neighbours knew. Other 
English foreigners had passed through Cor- 
tina, but no question had ever been aske:l 
about these young people before. She must 
tell her tale cautiously, and with reserve. 

“ Ah,” she said, with a sigh of recollection, 
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“the young English gentleman, Signore 
Martino! He was a fine, handsome gentle- 
man ; and the young lady was as pretty as 
a butterfly. Did they belong to you, Sig- 
nore? Perhaps she was your daughter ?” 

“ No,” he answered, ‘the young lady was 
no daughter of mine.” 

“Ts it not possible that the young signore 
was your son ?” she said, looking doubtfully 
at Trevor, who did not seem to her grand 
enough to be the father of the rich young 
Englishman. 

“No,” he replied, curtly. 

It was a perplexing moment for Chiara. 
Up-stairs, in her box secured with two locks, 
lay the ducats and gulden, stamped with the 
Austrian eagle, which she had found in 
Sophy’s jewel-case. She had not parted 
with one of them, and she was adding more 
gulden to them every month from her wages. 
There was scarcely a richer woman than 
herself in all the Ampezzo Valley, and the 
thought of it was an ever-springing fountain 
of satisfaction. But if this foreigner had 
come to claim her treasure! Her heart sank 
at the mere suspicion of such a calamity ; she 
could not believe that the Englishman had 
travelled all the way from England for any- 
thing less than to demand the inheritance of 
the dead woman. It would not be possible 
to pretend that she had spent much of the 
money upon the child; for every person in 
the village could reckon up how much his 
maintenance had cost her, ever since his 
birth. There was no reason why she should 
not be made to restore every one of those 
beloved coins, which from time to time she 
counted over with such fervent affection and 
delight. It was a very bitter moment to 
Chiara. 

“ Come,” said Trevor, with a smile, show- 
ing to her a Napoleon lying in the palm 
of his hand, ‘‘I see you know all about 
them. Sit down, and tell me simply what 
you know, and this is yours. I am not 
come here to give you trouble.” 

She sat down with her feet on the raised 
hearth, and in a low tone told him the story 
exactly as he would have heard it from any 
other person in the village. It was short 
and simple. Signore Martino had travelled 
hither with a girl whom he called his wife ; 
but had deserted her about three weeks 
before the birth of their child, leaving no 
trace behind him, and never returning to 
inquire after those whom he had forsaken. 
The unhappy girl had died in giving hirth 
to her infant, and was buried in the village 
cemetery. He might see the grave in the 


morning, and the priest or the mayor would 
answer any questions he might ‘choose to 
ask. 

* And what became of the child?” Trevor 
inquired. 

Then Chiara put her apron to her eyes, 
and replied that she herself had taken charge 
of the poor child, and put him out to nurse 
with her sister, who lived on the mountain, 
and had children of herown. He was grow- 
ing a big boy now; but she did not complain 
of the expense, for after the costs of the 
funeral were paid, the mayor had permitted 
her to keep the clothing of the young lady, 
which she had sold to advantage. There 
was still a small sum left; but only a few 
florins, But now an inquiry was being 
made, would the boy be taken off her 
hands 4 

“T can make no promises,” answered 
Trevor, “for neither the father nor the 
mother is related to me. But were there 
no papers left by the young lady? They 
are of the utmost importance to me ; and if 
you give them up you shall be no loser.” 

“There were no papers,” replied Chiara 
promptly. “The night before the Signora 
died she made a great fire in the stove and 
burned bundles of papers. That made me 
think that she was no married wife, poor 
thing! There was only just money enough 
to pay the bill of the house here and the 
doctor’s fees, and the grave in the cemetery. 
I don’t know what would have become of 
her if she had not died.” 

“ Have you nothing that belonged to her?” 
he asked. 

“Just a few little things left,” she an- 
swered; “I will bring them to you—not 
down here, where everybody can see, but in 
your bedroom—presently.” 

She went away, up to her own attic, as 
soon as supper was laid on the table. There 
she opened her strong box, and, kneeling 
beside it, held for some time in her hand 
the thick packet which Sophy had sealed 
up and directed the night before she died. 
Which would profit her most? to give up 
these concealed papers, which most likely 
contained an account of all the money and 
goods the Signora had had in her possession, 
or to keep them secret still, and retain this 
wealth in her own hands? Unless the 
stranger gave her very much more than she 
was already sure of, it was not worth while 
to expose herself to the indignation and con- 
tumely of her neighbours, if ever they should 
come to know that she had laid hands upon 
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placed in the custody of the mayor. No, it 
was safer to keep quiet ; it would be safer to 
destroy these papers, as she had often thought 


CHAPTER XI.—AT CORTINA. 
EARLY in the morning Trevor found his 


of doing. But there was no fire in her room, | way to the Cemetery, and the grave-digger, 
and it was difficult to make away with them | who was digging a grave in the dreary and 
unobserved. She put it off again, as she had | neglected quadrangle, pointed out to him a 
done many times, and dropped the packet | desolate corner, where the young English- 


back into the box, fastening it securely. 
Then she went down to the great back bed- 
chamber of the, inn, where Sophy had died, 
and laid her handful of ornaments on the 
table before Trevor. He picked them up 
one by one, and looked at them with careful 
curiosity. They were not valuable trinkets 
—a cameo or two from Rome, and some small 
mosaics from Florence and glass beads from 
Venice. Chiara had known their value years 
ago, and had considered it worth while to 
keep them for her own adornment when she 
went to a festa. The back of one of the 
cameo-brooches opened, and Trevor found 
an inscription written on a slip of paper: 
“For my dear little wife, from Sidney.” 
Chiara looked at it almost in a panic; but 
Trevor translated it to her. 

“Ts it possible that he was married ?” 
said Trevor to himself, when Chiara carried 
away all the other trinkets, leaving this 
brooch in his hands, after having received 
double its value in money. He sat long 
beside the heated stove, weighing the proba- 
bilities. It was not an unheard-of thing for 
a youth of one-and-twenty, with plenty of 
money and no one to look after him, to 
travel about these remote and unfrequented 
regions with a girl who was not by law his 
wife. He did not know enough of Sidney’s 
college career to decide whether or not he 
would be likely to fall into such a crime. 
But the fact that he had deserted this girl, a 
base and cowardly action, implied that she 
had no legal claim upon his protection. On 
the other hand, there crossed his mind 
Sidney’s constant avoidance of ordinary 
social intercourse and avowed disinclination 
to marriage, which might be accounted for 
by this girl being already his wedded wife. 
Moreover, his anxiety now to learn her fate 
was greater than it would have been if no 
binding tie was involved in it. He was no 
longer dependent upon his uncle, and ran no 
risk of disinheritance by the discovery of 
any illicit attachment. If Sidney wished 
to marry now, the necessity of ascertaining 
what had become of the woman he had 
forsaken and lost sight of had become of pri- 
mary importance, supposing her to be legally 
his wife, and the mother of his heir, But 
who could this girl have been 3 


woman lay alone. It was strewn over with 


| broken pots and sherds, amongst which a 


few nettles were growing, and only a little 
mound, hardly visible, marked the spot 
where she had been laid in the earth. Even 
Trevor felt his heart stirred a little at the 
thought of this unnamed and uncared-for 
grave. The sexton told him precisely the 
same story as Chiara had done, and was more 
than satisfied with the few kreutzers the 
foreigner gave to him. 

Following the grave-digger’s directions, 
Trevor took a narrow, winding path, plenti- 
fully bestrewn with stones, which led up 
the mountain. His brain was too busy with 
his absorbing discovery to allow him to see 
the magnificent views opening up to him at 
almost every turn. He might as well have 
been threading his way through the crooked 
streets of the city, so blind and intent was 
he. The great peaks hanging over the 
valley were still burning with the bright 
colours painted on them by the summer sun, 
before the rains and snows of winter washed 
them away, and the pine-woods through 
which he passed were full of the pungent 
scent of the resinous cones hanging in rich 
clusters on every branch. The channels of 
the mountain torrents were almost dry, and 
the huge bolders in .them were bleached 
nearly as white as ivory. Higher up the 
air grew very keen; but the sun was hot, 
until he passed under the shadow of a pre- 
cipitous wall of rock, into a long, lateral 
valley, or hollow, in the slope of the moun- 
tains, which the sun had ceased to visit, and 
would shine upon no more that year. Then 
he shivered, and looked about him curiously 
for any human habitation. 





He walked for about half a mile in the de- 
| pressing chill of this unbroken shadow before 
/ he came suddenly upon a group of hovels, 
with neither windows nor chimneys, which 
_were hardly to be discerned as not forming 
part of the barren scene about them. The 
| low wooden roofs were loaded with heavy 
| stones, telling of the tempestuous winds 
| which swept the mountain-slopes up here. 
| But amid the rocks were little patches of 
|sward, where a few sheep were browsing, 
and some goats were climbing the higher 
points to nibble any tuft of grass found 
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growing there. A dozen children or so were 
loitering about listlessly until they caught 
sight of the extraordinary apparition of a 
visitor, and then they ran towards him 
with a savage howl that brought some half- 
clad, red-eyed women to the doors of the 
huts. He made haste to fight his way 
through the clamorous crew of children, and 
to address the nearest of them. 

“T come from Cortina,” he cried in a loud 
voice, “from Chiara Lello, who says her 
sister lives up here.” 

“That’s Chiara’s sister,” answered the 
woman, pointing to another who stood in a 
doorway amid a cloud of wood-smoke. 

Trevor approached her, catching a glimpse 
of the dark and filthy interior of the hut, in 
which a goat and a kid were lying beside the 
wood fire. But he shrank from putting his 
foot inside it, and beckoned to the woman 
to come forward to him. 

“Send these howling children away,” he 
said. 

She caught up a thong of leather and 
lashed it about them, as if there was no other 
mode of dispersing them, and they scattered 
out of the way, yelping like dogs. Trevor 
looked on, wondering if any one of these 
almost naked and wholly filthy brood could 
be Sidney Martin’s son. 

“Tell me,” he said, “ which is the English 
boy.” 

Without a word the woman turned into 
the hut, and dragged out a child, with no 
clothing on but a ragged shirt scarcely reach- 
ing to his knees. The child’s eyes were 
dazzled with the light, but they were red 
and weak; his skin was grimy with thick 
dirt, and his uncombed hair hung in matted 
tufts about his face and neck. No sooner 
did the other children see him than they 
began to howl and yell again ; and the boy, 
tearing himself away from the woman’s 
grasp, sprang like a monkey up the rocks, 
and having reached a safe height, looked 
down with a savage, uncouth grin upon 
those below him. The other children tried 
in vain to dislodge him by throwing stones 
at him; he had them at an advantage, and 
hit so many of them with the larger stones 
he hurled from above, that they gave up the 
attack and went back to their sheep and 
goats. 

‘Good Heavens!” cried Trevor, with a 
sudden emotion of pity flooding his cold 
nature, ‘‘ is it possible that this can be Sidney 
Martin’s son ¢” 

He sat down on a rock and looked around 
him. Here almost all traces of civilisation 





were absent. These hovels were nos fit for 
human habitation—hardly fit for pigs, he 
said to himself. Certainly there was a hide- 
ous crucifix erected in a conspicuous spot ; 
but it was only a brutal and distorted repre- 
sentation of the central fact of Christianity, 
and appeared to partake of the savagery of 
its surroundings. There was nothing to be 
seen from this point but a gloomy circle of 
rocks, barren and hard and cold, upon which 
neither tree nor flower grew, and as his eye 
glanced round them it fell upon the nearly 
naked but vigorous form of Sidney’s child, 
standing erect on a peak, and jabbering in 
some unknown and barbarous dialect. Chi- 
ara’s sister shook her clenched fist at him, 
and screamed out some rough menace. 

“What do you call the boy ?” he asked. 

* Martino,” she said; “that was his father’s 
name.” 

‘Does he know anything? Does he learn 
anything ?” Trevor inquired. 

* He knows as much as the rest,” she an- 
swered sullenly ; “there’s no schoolmaster 
up here. Besides, he is the child of heathen 
parents, though our good padre did baptize 
him. His mother was buried like a dog in the 
Cemetery ; only Chiara and the grave-digger 
went to her funeral, and no masses were said 
for her. Martino isn’t like the child of 
Christian people. His mother is in hell, and 
his father will go there when he dies. It 
was very good of our padre to have him 
baptized.” 

“* What does he do all day ?” he asked. 

“ He lies by the fire or sits up there out 
of the way on the rock,” she replied; “the 
other children will not play with him, and 
they are right. He’s not a little true Chris- 
tian like them.” 

“ Poor little fellow!” cried Trevor com- 
passionately. He had had children of his 
own, whom he loved, and to whom he was a 
beloved father. It appeared monstrous to 
him that Sidney Martin’s son should be here, 
amongst these barbarians, the object of their 
tyranny and persecution. If he had been 
any other boy Trevor would have borne 
him away at once, resolved not to leave an 
English-born child to such a fate. But if 
Sidney had actually been married this was 
his son and heir; heir to the large estates 
entailed by Sir John Martin on Sidney’s 
eldest son. It was a secret of incalculable 
value to him. What was he to do? 

This was a question not to be decided in 
a hurry. He must first see clearly how to 
turn it most fully to his own advantage. He 
was not altogether a bad man; but he had 
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had a City training. Such an avenue to! once! These English, heathen as they were, 
prosperity and power had never been open must be made of money. She watched the 
to him before, and he must be careful how | foreigner as he retraced his way along the 
he took his first steps along it. | rocky path until he was quite lost to sight. 
“Be kind to the little lad,” he said, giving |She would indeed be kiud to the child of 
a gulden to the woman, “and when I come | people so rich and generous. 
back you shall have ten of them before I| So for afew weeks Martino had the richest 
take him away.” draught of goats’ milk and the sweetest 
Ten gulden! The thought of so magnifi-| morsels of black bread, and the warmest 
cent a sum had never entered into the head corner by the fire. But she grew weary of 
of Chiara’s sister. She thought a good deal | indulgence as the months passed by, and the 
of the hundred and fifty kreutzers paid every | Englishman failed to return and redeem his 


month by Chiara; but ten gulden all at promise. 
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bene snet some one had dropped a loaf and | be done in less conspicuous positions by us 
was ashamed to pick it up again, | all. We can make our deeds speak for us, 
Diogenes, wishing to teach him a lesson, | if our words are laughed at. If, without 
tied a cord round the neck of a bottle and ostentation and without fear, we show our- 
dragged it all through the Ceramicus. A_| selves consistent with our convictions, we 
man said to him: ‘Many people laugh at shall soon tire out those who attempt to laugh 
you.” “ But I,” he replied, “am not laughed us down. 
down.” “ As the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
To be laughed at does not break bones, | so is the laughter of a fool;” and he is a 
so we need not be so very much afraid of it. | poor invertebrate creature who allows him- 
Indeed, there is no better test of excellence | self to be laughed down when he attempts 
than ridicule, for a person or thing that can | to stick to his principles, and tries to do what 
be laughed down is not worth much. The he believes to be right. “Learn from the 
best of men and the most useful of inven- | earliest days,” says Sydney Smith, “to inure 
tions have been laughed at, but they have | your principles against the perils of ridicule : 
not been laughed down. “They laugh who | you can no more exercise your reason, if you 
win.” Very often the man who at one time | live in the constant dread of laughter, than 
is laughed at, at another is envied. A blind | you can enjoy your life if youare in constant 
fiddler, in performing before a large com-| terror of death.” No coward is greater than 
pany, was much laughed at for his sorry | he who dares not to be wise because fools 
scraping. His boy, who led him, saw this, | will laugh at him. 
and said: “Father, let us be off; they do| You see poor “sandwich-men” walking in 
nothing but laugh at us.” “ Be quiet, child,” | a long string at the sides of the streets, 
said the philosophic musician ; ‘ by-and-by | dressed in most ridiculous costumes. They 
we shall have their money, and then we shall | only receive one shilling a day, and, when 
laugh at them.” they have to wear a particularly ridiculous 
We have all heard how Lord Beaconsfield, | get-up, one shilling and twopence. The two- 
when he made his first speech in the House | pence is to compensate for the pain a “sand- 
of Commons, was, on account of some acts of | wich-man,” dressed as an admiral or general, 
youthful folly and the eccentricities of his | has to endure from the laughter of street 
dress and manner, received with shouts of | Arabs. If men will put up with being 
derisive laughter. Finding that he could | laughed at for eight hours a day for two- 
not get a hearing, and that the House would | pence, ought we not to be brave enough to 
not take him seriously, he said: “Gentlemen, | endure the ridicule of those who laugh at 
I now sit down, but a day will come when | us for doing what is right ? 
you shall hear me.” That day came very| ‘Does anybody think,” wrote Wesley’s 
often afterwards, and proved that he could | father, “ that the devil is dead, or asleep, or 
not be laughed down. ‘The same thing can | that he has no agents left? Surely virtue 
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can bear being laughed at. The Captain and 
Master endured something more for us before 
He entered into His glory.” When he was a 
missionary at Savannah, Wesley was told 
that some of the schoolboys were inclined to 
despise others who came to school without 
shoes and stockings. How was he to cure 
this? He did what, perhaps, not one teacher 
in a million would have thought of doing, he 
himself went barefoot to teach them. 

A celebrated French writer, Alexandre 
Dumas, said, at one time: “ When I found 
that I was black, I resolved to live as if I 
were white, and so force men to look below 
my skin.” That is what those should do 
who have anything about them that is ridi- 
culous, but of which they cannot get rid. 
They should work it down, and live it down, 
and do anything rather than allow them- 
selves to be laughed down. And who is 
there that is not disposed to overlook the 
little peculiarities of the truly great and 
wise, and to throw a veil over that ridicule 
which they have redeemed by the magnitude 
of their talents, and the splendour of their 
virtues ? 

To the young, laughter seems the most 
formidable thing in the world, especially 
when they live their lives in crowds, as do 
schoolboys and soldiers. The latter fear it 
far more than death. As a rule, what one 
does they all do, and to defy the public 
opinion of a barrack-room, even in the most 
trifling matters, requires considerable moral 
courage. Yet it must be resisted if the 
soldier is to do right, for, unhappily, in a 
barrack-room vice and irreligion are on the 
laughing side. At least, this is the case at 
first, until a man has stood the test; but there, 
as everywhere else, resistance soon turns un- 
principled wit into sincere respect. 

The following illustrates the happy result 
that comes from a determination not to be 
laughed down. Talking to his chaplain, a 
recruit said: “Last night, in the barrack- 
room, before going to bed, I knelt down and 
prayed. Very soon boots were thrown at 
me, and there was much laughter.” ‘ Well,” 
replied the chaplain, “ but suppose you defer 
your prayers till you get into bed, and then 
lift up your heart to God?” A week or 
two afterwards the chaplain and the young 
soldier meeting, the former asked: “ You 
took my advice, I suppose? How has it 
worked?” “Sir,” answered the soldier, “I 
did take your advice for one or two nights, 
but I began to think it looked rather like 
denying my Saviour, and I once more knelt 
and prayed at the side of my cot as before.” 








“ And what followed?” “Not one of them 
laughs now, sir; and some of them kneel 
and pray, too.” “I felt ashamed of the 
advice 1 had given,” said the chaplain who 
related the matter. “That young fellow was 
both wiser and braver than myself.” 

Some years ago, a student of a polytechnic 
school in France found in one of the rooms 
a rosary, that is, the string of beads by which 
Roman Catholics count their prayers. In- 
dignant at the thought that prayer should be 
said in this, which was a far-famed scien- 
tific school, the students, when they had 
heard of the discovery, determined to expose 
such superstition, as they considered it. 
The word is given. When the exercises are 
over, all repair to the play-ground, the rosary 
is hung upon the branch of a tree, and the 
happy discoverer exclaims, ironically: “ Let 
our dear comrade who has lost his rosary 
come forward and take it ;” and the tone of 
his voice seemed to add: “If he dare.” All 
is silent; but the young Christian does not 
hesitate. It is C. T., lately proclaimed the 
head of the school. He draws near, takes 
quietly his rosary, and, gently addressing the 
one that had challenged him, said : “I thank 
you, my dear friend. I prize this rosary, 
which was given to me by my mother ; and, 
by remaining a Christian, I have not, I hope, 
dishonoured the school.” A hurrah was 
heard in all the ranks. “Bravo!” they all 
exclaimed ; “that fellow has courage!” An 
illustrious marshal, present at the scene, held 
out his hand to the young soldier of Christ, 
and said to him, with deep emotion : ‘ Bravo, 
my friend! A man who thus knows how to 
defend his convictions and his faith will know 
how to serve his country, and to die for it.” 

The contents of schoolboys’ desks are 
sometimes very amusing. I lately read an 
account that was given by a master at a 
boarding-school of what he saw on one 
occasion, when he had to superintend the 
opening and searching of some forty or fifty 
desks, in connection with a supposed theft 
of the football funds. A pipe, a pistol, and 
other contraband articles were found in some 
desks. In one a tooth-powder box full of 
ants; in another silk-worms and lettuce 
leaves. A burst of laughter arose when 
from another was produced a small leather 
purse containing, not the stolen money, but 
a young lady’s glove. ‘“ When I came to the 
desk of nearly the smallest boy in the room,” 
says the master, “a small parcel fell from 
the owner’s hand. A queer, whity-brown 
paper parcel it was, bound round with string 
in the most intricate convolutions and series 
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of knots. Of course, I had to examine that | that no one laughs or lays a finger upon 
parcel. As I put out my hand for it, the | you.” There was no fear of him being 
boy hesitated. The other fellows exchanged | laughed down. 
glances, as much as to say that we had run| Consistency of life and patient continu- 
the fox to earth at last. Even older and | ance in well-doing seidom fail to confute 
wiser heads thought the same. There stood | the argument of a grin, and by means of 
the frightened, anxious little boy, his blue- | them the laugh is often turned to the other 
grey eyes filled with tears, his fair face all} side. When Sir Henry Havelock was a 
marred with terror, and his soft, wavy flaxen | regimental officer, he was in the habit of 
hair, that gentle hands had doubtless | assembling for religious instruction such of 
smoothed this many a day at home, was all | the soldiers of his regiment as chose to at- 
tangled now. tend. Because of his own piety and his 
“< Please don’t open it, sir,’ pleaded the | regard for the religious welfare of his men, 
child, for such he was ; “pray do not open it | he had to endure much ridicule and mock- 
here before the boys.’ ery. His knot of godly soldiers were sneered 
“Had I followed my own inclinations I| at as “ Havelock’s saints,” but their good 
should have given back the parcel unopened. | conduct elicited from the commanding ofticer, 
But that could not be. With my penknife} blunt old Sale, the characteristic aspira- 
I cut through the string, undid the many | tion: “I wish to God the whole regiment 
wraps of paper, and disclosed to view alittle | were ‘Havelock’s saints, for I never see a 
pill-box which might well have contained the | ‘saint’ in the guard-room, or his name in 
missing money. I opened the box. There} the defaulter’s book!” Better in this way 
were no ants this time, or money either, but | to live down ridicule, than to allow one’s 
nestled in a bed of wool was a dainty locket, | self to be laughed down. 
and with it a small scrap of paper on which} It woukd strengthen us to resist ridicule 
was written, ‘For my dear Percy, with his | if we were to reflect on the truth that it is 
mother’s love.’ That locket ‘enclosed a| the most insignificant people who are most 
piece of a loving mother’s hair, and the | apt to sneer at others. They are safe from 
little boy had been an orphan only a few | reprisals, and have no hope of rising in their 
weeks. Do we laugh? Shall I go on ?| own esteem but by lowering their neigh- 
No.” bours. They laugh at those who try todo 
This story about a boy’s mother reminds | right because, thinking that there is safety 
me of what a soldier once related to me. A/!in numbers, they wish them to join their 
young drummer was put into the barrack- ranks and follow their wicked ways. 
room where my informant slept. The first It is very likely that when the servant 
night, before going to bed, he knelt down to girl of the high-priest asked St. Peter if 
say his prayers. There was mockery and he were not one of the disciples of Jesus, 
laughter, and one of the occupants of the she accompanied the question with a deri- 
room, going up to him, asked, “ Who told sive sneer. If so, her laughter may have 
you to do that?” ‘My mother told me,” been what made him deny his Lord. We 
was the boy’s simple answer. The soldier know how bitterly he repented afterwards 
who had questioned him was so struck with for having done so. Let us endure the pain 
the plucky reply, that he said, “ You just of being laughed at, that we may escape 
go on saying your prayers, and I'll take care remorse for denying our Saviour. 




















A SUNSET AFTER RAIN. 


HE long embattled clouds have passed away 
Before the sundown, and the landscape lies 
Calm with the calmness of departing day, 
Greeting the clearer skies. 


The fragrance of sweet gratefulness ascends 
From earth to heaven, from flower and bush and tree; 
Far in the distance where the plain extends 
The stream rolls placidly. 


Like angel-wings the clustered clouds appear, 
Their frowning changed into a kindly smile ; 
So, too, will change the shadows of our fear 
After a little while. 


If we will wait and let the clouds disperse, 
Nor think each tempest is the shock of doom, 
We find a blessing where we feared a curse— 
A glory, not a gloom. 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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AUTHORITY AND FAITH. 
By tue Rev. Canon HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. 


“ And it was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedication, and it was winter.”—Sr. Jonn x. 22. 


NHAPPY Jews, with their plaintive | 
with their pathetic im-| 


perplexity, 


patience! “Tell us plainly!” Could any 


request be more natural? Could any appeal | 
be more justifiable? They are in suspense : | 


they are tossed to and fro with every wind 
of suspicion, anxiety, doubt ; at one moment 
they are drawn forward by the fascination of 
the Christ until they have all but thrown 
themselves at His feet and confessed His 
name; and then, the next minute, some 
dark saying of His repels them: they stag- 
ger: they are at their wits’ end: back 
comes with a rush the sweeping wave that 
had carried them so far towards land, and 
they cannot withstand the reaction; far 
away back they recoil into their old hesita- 
tion, dislike, resistance, anger. These very 
men who now are imploring for one plain 
word that they may believe, are, as we are 
told a few verses later, ready to kill, in their 
indignation, the man who they had hoped 
might be the Christ. ‘Then the Jews took 
up stones again to stone Him!” They 
cannot understand: they cannot get a grip 
upon His meaning: they cannot (as He says) 
“hear His voice ”—everything that He utters 
confuses and disappoints them. 

They cannot! And yet their surface desire 
is real; the impulse is strong that drives them 
near Him, to haunt Him—to hang upon His 
lips—to hunger for some utterance which 
would be absolutely distinct and intelligible ! 
“How long dost Thou make us to doubt ? 
... keep our souls hung in anxiety ?” That 
is the cry of genuine distress. It discloses a 
state of profound and prolonged trouble. 
And, in the thick of such distress—under 
the pressure of such trouble—what more 
natural than to throw the blame on Him who 
refuses to clearaway the clouds? He forces 
the question Himself. He will not let them 
alone by keeping Himself in the background. 
No! He almost makes parade of His pre- 
sence. In full view—in the midst of the 
crowded feast—in the courts of the Temple 


—under the covered arcade known after 
Solomon—there He is. He is passing to 
and fro. It is winter, and it is cold; the 


people, therefore, congregate under the roofed 

colonnade, and He is among them. No eye 

can miss Him. He seems to challenge atten- 

tion. And yet, though everything about 

Him suggests a problem, compels decision, 
I—7 





thrusts a question upon the conscience, stil! 
the demand that He seems to make on men’s 
faith never puts itself into positive words 
that are beyond discussion. He moves before 
their eyes—He speaks—He looks on them. 
But what, precisely, does He mean? How 
does He define His exact position? No 
word falls from Him which puts the matter 
out of doubt. Yet, if He be what He im- 
plies, why not say so in a tone that could 
not be mistaken? “How long wilt Thou 
make us to doubt? If Thou be the Christ, 
tell us plainly !” 

- “Tell us plainly!” It is a cry of 
trouble that we, to-day, amid jarring cries 
and the confused noise of a vast un- 
settlement, echo, with pathetic insistance. 
“Tell us plainly!” That is exactly what 
everyone is saying. It is all such a jangle— 
such a hubbub—this fretful civilisation of 
ours! There is such a crowd at the feast— 
so much is going on; such a fuss and such 
a shouting ; and in the midst of it all Jesus 
walks to and fro; and we recognise His in- 
nate look of supremacy over the world 
through which He passes; we desire, our- 
selves, to have some steady foundation for 
our feet upon which we can count amid 
the seething floods that tug and strain and 
eddy about us. We would know this secret 
of Jesus—this rock of peace on which His 
feet are ever set—this indomitable confidence 
with which He faces the dark hours. But, 
drawn as we are towards Him, He will not 
say the word that would clear up all con- 
fusion: He leaves us to gather His para- 
mount claim out of sources that are beset 
with critical difficulties : it arrives at us only 
through a Chureh, whose earliest order and 
framework is hotly discussed ; out of a book 
round the authority, and the meaning, of 
which rage innumerable disputes. This is 
not the authority that we need to support so 
immense, so awful a demand upon our belief. 
This authority never gets itself free from the 
wretched entanglement of discussion—discus- 
sion critical, historical, literary, scientific. We 
ought to have something less hesitating, less 
dubious, less fluctuating ; something with dis- 


| tinct outlines, something with emphatic utter- 


ances, something with unanswerable validity. 
Why does the Lord of Lords move up and 
down the loud markets of the world, and yet 
deliver so uncertain a message? Is it never 
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to end, this weary strife of tongues as to 
what He really said, and what he really 
meant, if He ever said it? How long are 
we to listen to the arguments of apologists 
and the wrangling of the reviews? Surely 
we have the right to ask for a plain answer 
to a plain question. “How long wilt thou 
hold us in suspense? If thou be the Christ, 
at least tell us plainly.” 

So it would seem to us. And yet to this 
particular form of appeal, it will be noticed, 
Christ never makes the requested response. 
The appeal would appear to have some flaw, 
some taint in it; for He, who was always 
forward to meet half-way the faintest motion 
of faith which His presence evoked, never- 
theless throws this demand for plain speech 
back on itself. Once before, in chap. viii., 
they broke out into the direct challenge : 
“Who art thou?” And in answer he gave 
them an enigmatical phrase, which is to this 
day the despair of the commentators. What 
was it He said? Was it, “ Even the same 
that Isaid unto you from the beginning,” as 
our common version has it ; or was it, “ Ori- 
ginally, or altogether, that which I am in 
speaking to you;” or did He mean, “ Do ye 
ask what from the very beginning I have 
also been telling you ;” or was it simply a cry 
of surprise at the uselessness of trying to 
make them understand? “ How is it that I 
ever speak to you at all?” It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to choose between these con- 
flicting interpretations. But one thing, at 
any rate, is decisively clear, that under none 
of the interpretations did He give His ques- 
tioners. the plain assertion that they de- 
manded. No! The words intensified the 
obscurity rather than relieved it. They ex- 
press only His deep conviction, that if these 
men could not discover His personal signifi- 
cance through His habitual talk, then no pre- 
cision, no emphasis, no positiveness of autho- 
ritative assertion would convey His meaning, 
or carry the due weight, or serve to con- 
vince. 

And, here again, in the passage where my 
text appears, He makes the same retort. His 
customary words have been sufficiently clear : 
those who had ears to hear and hearts to 
understand, had caught his meaning well 
enough. And whenever the words needed 
support to carry them home, His acts and 
works had offered corroborate evidence. Je- 
sus answered, “I told you, and ye believed 
not. The works that I do in my Father’s 
name these bear witness of me.” 

It is not plainness of speech on His part 
that is really lacking. There is something 





behind in their spiritual condition which 
blocks the way of apprehension. Something 
there is which prohibits sympathy and breeds 
repugnance ; and while this is so, no clear- 
ness of utterance, no soundness of speaking 
ean bridge the breach. “Ye believe not, 
because ye are not of my sheep, as I told 
you.” “My sheep hear my voice; and I 
know them, and they follow Me!” 

“Tell us plainly!” It is the ery for an 
external authority to pronounce what is ; and 
yet our Lord condemns and repels it in that 
shape as a false demand that cannot be met. 
It is a demand that has, somehow, mistaken 
the nature of authority in matters of faith. 
Can we at all see where the mistake lies ? 
Let us try. 

We are asking for authority; but the 
authority we need must be of a kind that 
elevates, and purifies, and educates, and ex- 
pands the spirit of those who submit. The 
act of their submission must be such as not 
to degrade, but to dignify ; not to demoralise, 
but to concentrate ; not to stifle, but to evoke 
the powers and capacities of the soul. 

Now, how can this be? What must be the 
nature of an authority that can elicit these 
effects by the very force of its own assertion * 
There can be but one answer. It must be an 
authority which has a tie of living kinship 
with the spirits that are subject to its sway. 
It and they must be able to recognise them- 
selves as one thing. There must be a bond 
of fraternity—of equality of some kind which 
interprets and justifies the authority claimed. 
The.authoritative command—the necessity— 
must have its root within, and not without, the 
submissive hearers, so that they can recognise 
in it the voice of their higher self—the voice 
of that paramount self which they have never 
realised perhaps, and could not hope of 
themselves to attain ; but yet which is their 
veritable reality in the sight of God. They 
must be able to go with it as it commands, 
and to recognise in it a transfigured glory of 
what they themselves are, so that they are 
taken up into the very law before which they 
bow, and are obedient to themselves in being 
obedient to another. 

This sounds abstruse and remote, yet it is 
easily recognisable in much that is very near 
us indeed. 

For instance, we know how we are purified 
and elevated by bowing to the authority of 
scientific law in the natural universe. Why ? 
Why should it not crush our spirits to find 
ourselves fixed under the teeth of this grind- 
ing tyranny of law, which flattens us down 
so relentlessly if we attempt to ignore it— 
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which admits of no escape, no momentary 
release, no minute liberties to be taken with 
it? It is because the laws, under which we 
bend, are found to be our own; they have 
their seat, their justification, their explana- 
tion, within our own reason. In them we 
recognise something of ourselves —something 
that we can justify and interpret by refe- 
rence to our own intellectual faculties. If 
the laws under which it moves and acts were 
not allied to our own reason we could never 
discover them. We should only abandon 
ourselves to an unintelligible and degrading 
necessity. But the perpetual growth of 
science is a perpetual witness to the relation- 
ship that holds between our intellect and 
natural law; and, therefore, science is a 
revelation of joy. We are thrilled by the 
recognition of the majesty of that reason of 
which we, too, are a part. And, therefore, 
though science forces us more and more to 
obey, to submit, to yield ; though it intensifies 
the authoritative value of natural law over 
us, making it obvious folly to resist, or revolt 
or trifle with, it; though it reveals how 
immense, and awful, and tremendous is the 
system under which we are so rigorously 
bound ; nevertheless, instead of beating us 
under into craven-hearted servitude, it lifts 
us into delicious liberty, into splendid hope. 
Its authority acts as a purgative and a forti- 
fying inspiration. We become more truly 
ourselves the more entirely we submit. 

And, then, with that other-branch of law, 
of which the distinguished representatives 
are here before us to-day,* the same principle 
holds obviously good. The law of justice 
has no power to ennoble the people that it 
governs, unless it be recognised in its 
supremacy as the voice of the very con- 
science which has its seat within their own 
breasts. The private sense of right and of 
wrong must tally with the public law if 
things are to work healthily. Then, and 
then alone, is the authoritative assertion of 
law felt as an inspiring educational influence, 
which gives dignity and worth to the life, 
not only of those who declare and enforce 
the law, but just as much also of those who 
obey it. Each private citizen, then, lifts his 
head and moves with the freedom of an 
honourable self-respect, because he submits 
with a willing surrender to a higher power, 
which, though strong to assert itself over 
him, is yet his own—is yet himself. It is 
because of this necessity of carrying with it 
the verdict of the individual conscience, that 


* Preached on the Sunday on which Her Majesty’s Judges 
attend at St, Paul’s, 





law cannot safely travel beyond the limits of 
the popular judgment. It is bound to have 
public opinion on its side, or else it drops 
inoperative, or even harms and degrades the 
public sense of social rectitude. It cannot 
successfully vindicate its authority by force 
beyond the point at which those whom it 
pronounces criminal acknowledge inwardly 
their own criminality, or, at least, are morally 
ashamed to face the overwhelming condem- 
nation of their fellows. When once the legal 
criminal recognises no moral authority in 
the power that condemns him; when once 
his own inner ethical standards differ seriously 
from those of the public law, then law 
is powerless to build up a reliable and 
honest nation. It acts rather as a demoraliz- 
ing force, confusing the judgment and under- 
mining the solidity of the will. The degree 
to which the assertion of law and order 
serves to ennoble a people depends entirely 
on the degree to which its might is recog- 
nised by those who come under it, as em- 
bodying their own sense of right. 

And this principle on which I am dwell- 
ing receives, of course, its plainest illustra- 
tion from the highest region of law, of 
which the administration of national justice 
is but a partial reflection. We all know well 
enough that the authority of moral obliga- 
tion, absolute and masterful as is its voice of 
command, nevertheless depends entirely for 
its weight on its correspondence with the 
inner conscience, over which it claims such 
unquestionable dominion. The verdict of 
duty, declaring without qualification or con- 
cession, “Thou shalt!” “Thou shalt not!” is 
only powerful, is only irresistible, because it 
is the man himself who speaks in the su- 
preme imperial voice. It is his own law 
which he obeys: its sentence finds an echo 
within his heart: he cannot deny its claim, 
for he cannot deny himself: and in yielding 
to it, therefore, he is not abased but exalted, 
for, indeed, it is himself to whom he yields. 

Authority, then, in all the forms in which 
it ennobles them over whom it is exerted, can 
never be wholly external or mechanical. It 
must come from within as well as from with- 
out: the authoritative force must include 
within its identity some element of the per- 
sonal self, over which it puts out its claim, 
so that the surrendered self, instead of be- 
coming servile and lowered by its surrender, 
is lifted and expanded to a higher form of 
existence. 

But then, my brethren, if this be so, there 
is very likely to be a difficulty about the 
“Tell us plainly!” Plainness of speech will 
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never be enough, so long as the voice of com- | Might can speak plainly whenever it is 


mand has no responsive reverberation within. 
The mere authority that says “Do this! 
Believe that!” has done nothing, unless it 
has secured its inner and private co-operating 
fellow-agent. 

Just let us think how slow, how perilous, 
how tantalising, the huge length of the pro- 
cess by which the needful “Tell us plainly!” 
has been reached in the regions of which we 
have been speaking—of physical science—of 
human law—of morality ! 

History—the tangled, pitiful, struggling 
history of mankind—is the record of how 
long it took to arrive at the recognition of 
the authority of law, whether in nature, or in 
society, or in conscience. 

No “telling plainly,” “in some short 
phrase,” here; but centuries of perplexity 
and strife, before man could disentangle, in 
the world of nature, an authority to which 
he could bow in the inspiration of a dignified 
obedience, because it was that in which his 
own reason saw itself mirrored and exalted. 
Or again, before he could find freedom and 
honour in submission to a justice, which bore 
the sword indeed to smite, but bore it in the 
name of him whom it smote. Or again, be- 
fore he grew noble and heroic in bending to 
the iron yoke of duty, because he could 
recognise his own image in the stern and 
awful majesty that commanded and it stood 
fast. Long, long were the weary years be- 
fore he had the heart to understand all this 
—before the speech of authority could be- 
come plain and clear in his ears. 

True, it had spoken all the time clearly 
enough, through its mere might. Nature 
told him plainly enough where her authority 
lay, through the fires wherewith she burned 
him if he disobeyed her warnings, or the 
waters in which she drowned him. Human 
law again spoke plainly enough to him who 
disregarded it, through axe, and chains, and 
gallows. Here, indeed, the answer came 
decisively enough to all who said, “ Tell us 
plainly.” 

But such assertions of authority through 
fear, if they stand alone, spoil, rather than 
aid,the man. The savage cowers down into 
a Caliban before the wayward and cruel 
despotism which to him is nature. The 
slave breeds new vices of falsehood and 
treachery under the evil shadow of an alien 
rule that rests solely on its strength. 

This fashion of plain speaking, the plain 
speech of bare assertion, of martial command, 











wanted ; its “day” is always ready; but 
right, though its authority is so farhigher, and 
more absolute and more enduring, can only 
put out its authority through slow, patient 
discipline, by gradual and tentative methods, 
through long periods of puzzling suspense, 
in the weariness of which men in their im- 
patience will again and again throng round 
it, erying, “‘ How long—how long wilt thou 
make us to doubt? Oh, if thou art the 
truth, the way, the life, at least tell it us 
plainly !” 

My brethren, we have got to master this 
truth in the region of religion. Religion 
goes deeper than all other influences into the 
recesses of the personal self, deeper than the 
appeal of nature to the human reason, 
deeper than the appeal of the moral law to 
the conscience. And, therefore, though its 
authority be throned in the highest heaven 
of heavens, in the paramount will of an 
almighty God, yet it least of all can afford 
to do without the coherent and willing ad- 
herence of the will which it claims to 
subdue. It aims beyond all other things at 
ennobling and transfiguring the man who 
submits to it. And, therefore, it must dis- 
miss with a special abhorrence all external 
and mechanical and military methods of 
meeting its demands. It must at all hazards, 
at all costs, carry the subject-self with it. It 
must have echo within, responsive and alive ; 
it can make nothing of a will that cannot 
utter its voluntary obedience in some “ Amen, 
even so, Lord God Almighty; just and true 
are Thy ways. Amen, Alleluia.” 

And, therefore, it is that it spends such 
labour, such time, such endless pains, on 
winning this intelligent assent. Oh, the 
delays, the dreary silence, the complications, 
the inexplicable pauses! So long God takes 
in getting the revelation forward; in intro- 
ducing His Son into the world. So slow, 
so pitifully slow, the creeping motion of His 
Kingdom. Why not something more positive, 
we fretfully complain—something direct, 
rapid, sweeping, victorious? Why somuch left 
to puzzle, to obscure, to confuse ? Why does 
each generation of men find itself beset by 
some novel web of perplexities, so that as 
fast as one question finds its solution, another 
faces them to solve? A revelation ought 
surely to profess certainty, security, pre- 
cision. It ought to have some voice that is 
ready to speak so that no one can mistake it. 
How can God have taken the trouble to 


is only possible where the principle of true | reveal Himself, and yet not have insured 
and elevating authority is least apprehended. | that what He said should be beyond dis- 
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pute ? Some machinery to secure this clear 


and undoubted declaration must surely have 
been provided, and can surely be found. 

Ah! so fair and strong the familiar argu- 
ment sounds. It chimes in so freely with 
our natural anticipation. It has, on its side, 
all our irritation, our impatience, our misery, 
at the prolonged hesitation which seems to 
defeat our best hopes. 

And yet there rings in it still the rejected 
refrain of these Jews who thronged about 
the Lord in Solomon’s Porch: “ How long 
wilt Thou make us to doubt?” “If Thou 
be the Christ, tell us plainly.” 

That appeal, however pathetic, is never 
answered. It cannot be answered. For it 
has mistaken the nature of the authority to 
which it appeals. 

Let us, dear people, make no such blunder. 
The authority which Jesus claims over us 
is to quicken, dignify, and enlarge our facul- 
ties by our submission to it. And this can 
only be when the authority He wields is one 
that springs out of the affinity of a personal 
union. ‘ My sheep hear My voice.” If we 
are His sheep, “ one with Him,” “ made over 
to Him,” “drawn to Him by secret kinship,” 
then we shall understand His speech, and it 
will grow clearer and louder as we learn to 
listen. 

“My sheep hear My voice.” An inner 
correspondence interprets. So long as we 
stand outside, watching and waiting until 
some definite assertion compels our allegi- 
ance, He will simply move about in front of 
us, amid the crowds at the world’s feast, and 
no plain words will fall from His lips dis- 
posing of all doubt. 

But as we pass into His fold, as we yield 
to His quiet companionship, as we give our- 
selves to that strange contidence which He 
inspires, as we walk with Him in the paths 
of goodness and purity and love, as we take 
of His gifts, and lie under the guiding influ- 
ence of His Spirit, slowly His personality, 
rooted as it is in our little inner love, grows, 
and heightens, and expands. It begins to 
assume a form of majesty ; it discovers an 
awful abyss of hidden mystery ; it unveils 
a throne far above all names that are 
named ; it takes its great power, and reigns. 





Day by day that quiet voice in our ears, 
which has pierced us first by its tendern:ss 
of love, becomes more absolute in its regal 
authority over us. An imperative “ Do 
this!” begins to lay its emphatic hold upon 
us; and we do it. We mustdoit. There 
is no refusal possible. 

“T am the way, the truth, the life.” “No 
man cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 
So the speech now comes to those who can 
hear—plain and clear enough, strong and 
precise. That which was obscure and doubt- 
ful drops off it. Passing, as it does, from 
heart to heart, interpreted by co-operating 
affection, it grows and grows upon the lis- 
tening ear, until it is loud as the mighty 
thunderings that break out from under the 
everlasting throne. It becomes as a trumpet, 
speaking with us, filling earth and heaven 
with its voice: “I am Alpha and Omega ; 
the first and the last. Amen. And I hold 
in my hand the keys of heaven and hell.” 

So it sounds, waxing exceeding loud, until 
we quake to hear it. And we, who began 
by lying on His bosom, as on the heart of a 
friend in the quiet upper chamber, we now 
fall at His feet as one dead! No more 
suspense. He is the Christ. It is plain 
enough. We bow down, we yield, we obey, 
we adore, we acknowledge no will but His, 
“who is King of kings, and Lord of 
lords.” 

Here is the authority that we desire. Only 
such an authority, beloved, cannot be had 
for the mere asking. It is an authority 
that gradually and slowly discloses to us its 
right ; an authority which may have to be 
studied, and learned, and tested, and trusted, 
and loved, before its supremacy is plain. A 
whole life is no long time to spend in appre- 
hending its speech. If only, at the end of 
the difficult discipline, the voice grows 
ever clearer, which declares, “I came forth 
from God, and am come into the world ; 
and again I leave the world, and go unto 
the Father.” If only at the end we can 
answer with the twelve: “Lo, now speakest 
Thou plainly, and speakest no parable: now 


we are sure that Thou knowest all things. 


By this we believe that Thou camest forth 
from God.” 











A SEVEN-CENTURIED HOME. 
By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 


HE in this Keep of Berkeley Castle, 

as one stands in the flying gusts of 
rain on the flagged roof of Thorpe’s Tower, 
how vividly it flashes upon one— 


* The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world!” 
All the old mail-clad barons and men-at- 
arms; all the mitred abbots and shaven 
priests, and cowled monks, vanished away 
like trails of rain-smoke! Thorpe and his 
sons, who for “a many years” held Wans- 
well Court and its fruitful acres “ by tenure 
of castle-guard,” all relieved of their posts 
and dismissed generations ago—their work 
of garrisoning this grim stronghold com- 
pleted and fallen into uselessness ! 

As one stands on the stone-paved tower- 
roof, one knows that away to the north and 
south lies the fruitful Vale of Berkeley, but 
its pleasant breadths of pasture and wood- 
land are now mere vague expanses of vapor- 
ous green. On the east and south-east the 
low ridges of the Cotswolds with their beech- 
clad slopes are merged in the “smur” 
blowing up from the great waters of the 
west. A mile and a half distant the Severn 
Sea rolls, on a summer day, blue and bright, 
with the sunlight bleaching the sails of pass- 
ing ships. Beyond the estuary the eye 
travels “ across the forest called of Dean” to 
the blue masses of the Welsh hills. But this 
is no weather for landscape. At one’s feet 
alone one sees distinctly the bowling-green 
with its old odd-looking yews huddled to- 
gether like green giant-babies in a panto- 
mime; the outer-court with its patch of 
sward and the huge bell saved from the 
wreck of a Buddhist temple at Tsekee nearly 
thirty years ago; a length of the delightful 
terrace overlooking the water-meadows ; the 
inner court, and on two sides of it the great 
hall, the chapel, the stately drawing-rooms. 

Then, beyond the ancient moat, the grand 
old church, scarred with the marks of Crom- 
well’s bullets, rises grey and enduring, among 
the crowded grave-stones. And outside the 
graveyard cluster the dripping roofs of the 
little town in which Jenner was born and 
where the famous “double-Gloucester ” was 
first manufactured. 

An ancient homestead this small country 





town of Berkeley ! 
During the dark century that Gloucester | 
and Bath lay in ruins, after the invasion of | 


Ceawlin, did the wild men of Dean Forest 
cross the estuary in hide boats, and, select- 
ing this natural prominence overlooking the 
marshes that are now the water-meadows, 
heap up and encircle with stakes the moated 
mound on which the Keep rears its massive 
walls? Or was this earthwork constructed 
as a place of refuge in a violent world when 
the first monks built their house of prayer 
at “Beorclea”? ’Tis all matter for conjec- 
ture. Certain it is, however, that there was 
an abbey on this spot in the eighth century. 
Tilhere, Bishop of Worcester in 778, and 
again Etheldune, Bishop of the same See in 
915, had both been abbots of Beorclea. 

And here we come upon the strange, 
almost unintelligible feature of old English 
life—the dominance, in an age of violence 
and ferocious strength, of an intensely vivid 
religious conviction. In these days of doubt 
and indifference and so-called liberal thought, 
we cannot realise the faith of those fore- 
fathers of ours. To us monasticism is at 
once a mystery and a sad delusion. In the 
old days, ere the “ good custom” had begun 
to “corrupt the world,” the cloister was no 
nest of sloth, ignorance, cowardice, sensuality. 
Far otherwise. ‘Imperfect as we may be, 
we are here, with our litanies, our shaven 
crowns, vows of poverty, to testify inces- 
santly and indisputably to every heart, That 
this Earthly Life and its riches and posses- 
sions, and good and evil hap, are not intrin- 
sically real at all, but are a shadow of realities 
eternal, infinite.” * The world has no more 
place for monastic seclusion : has it not still 
need for an incessant, indisputable, national 
testimony respecting the shadow and the 
reality ? 

The local records of the tenth century 
have perished, but in the early half of the 
eleventh there was a nunnery here, and we 
read that, as the result of a detestable plot, 
the convent was suppressed and the estates 
fell into the hands of that “notable subtle 
man,” Earl Godwin, about 1043. 

Some twenty years later, according to 
William, the Monk of Malmesbury, in spite 
of stone coffin and three huge iron chains 
with which it was bound ; in spite of masses 
and psalms of priests who stood about the 
body, the demon dragged the Witch of 
Berkeley from her shroud of wild deer hide, 
flung her on to “a black horse with iron 

* Carlyle, “‘ Past and Present,’’ Chap. VI. 
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hooks projecting all over its back,” and 
galloped into the everlasting dark: a story 
which sent a shudder over the country side 
for many a gloomy winter, and which is 
gruesome enough now—-so hopeless are iron 
and stone, and masses and psalms to prevent 
the most wicked one when he claims his own! 

Domesday Book reveals the first lord of 
the Royal Manor in the person of Roger de 
Berkeley, who boasted alliance in blood to 
Edward the Confessor. His fourth successor, 
also a Roger, had many a wrathful hour here 
in the stormy days of King Stephen and the 
Empress Matilda. During the struggle for 
the crown, Matilda and her son, Prince 
Henry, received substantial aid from the 
Provost of Bristol, Robert, the son of Hard- 
inge, and, at the close of the civil war, the 
latter was rewarded with the Honour of 
Berkeley and its thirty odd parishes. Roger 
declined to be ousted from his manor and 
townships, and it was not till Henry himself, 
now king, visited Berkeley in 1155 and 
began the building of the Castle, that the 
Provost obtained a secure foothold. 








A noteworthy personage this Robert, son 
of Hardinge; large of heart as large of 
means ; builder of the magnificent cathedral 
and monastic house of Bristol, whither in- 
deed he retired in his old age—he died in 1170, 
aged seventy-five—“ as a canon regular of the 
order,” his wife Eva becoming prioress of 
“the Magdalens of Bristol”! The south 
doorway of Berkeley church is a fragment of 
his work, and the old Norman font, still 
serviceable, dates from his time. Think of 
it! seven centuries of baptism in that worn 
stone “laver of regeneration,” and all the 
little baby faces of the old world when yet 
America had not been dreamed of, and our 
planet was thought to be the centre of the 
illimitable starry universe! Most worthy of 
remark, it seems to me, is this good Provost, 
as the founder of a family which has lasted 
seven and a half centuries,* and which on 
the mother’s side dates back to Edward the 
Confessor. 


* “Francis William Fitzhardinge, the present Lord Fits- 
hardinge, is the twenty-sixth possessor of the ancient castle 
and estates in direct lineal succession in an unbroken male line 
from Robert Fitzhardinge.” 
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And thereby hangs a shred of ancient | shall we find a shrewder, more practical per- 


romance. The natural feud between the 
ousted De Berkeley and the Fitzhardinges 
was terminated by a double bridal. The 
Provost’s son, Maurice, married Roger’s 
daughter Alice, and Maurice’s sister Helen 
married one of Alice’s brothers. The title 
passed to Maurice, and, with the exception of 
one period of alienation, the estates and the 
name have remained from that day to this 
in the possession of his descendants. What 
a house for the gathering of heirlooms— 
what an heirloom in itself ! 

Lord Maurice deepened the ditch around 
the stronghold and is credited with having 
built the outworks and the low arched gate- 
ways. In these years, dim as they are in the 
vague twilight of the past, we catch glimpses 
of many significant things. Let it suffice for 
us to remember that Monk Samson and 
Roger Cellarerius, and venerable Dennis and 
Willelmus Sacrista “with the red bottle- 
nose,” are appearing before King Henry, “a 
vivid, noble-looking man, with grizzled 
beard, in glittering uncertain costume.” * 
The grey arches of the Abbey of Newstead 
are springing up in the green heart of Sher- 
wood like a beautiful dream in stone ; visible 
to Robin Hood and Will Scarlet, who have 
taken to Lincoln green and the forest ways. 

Where among these iron-panoplied nobles 

* Carlyle, “ Past and Present,” Chap. VIII. 


son than this Maurice, who delights in 
straight furrows and healthy crops? He 
was the first, I read, who used marle as a 
manure, and every second or third year he 
had the seed changed from one manor to 
another. A sort of modern Cincinnatus, 
with a substantial knowledge of forestry 
and field craft! One gets no vision of his 
villagers and farm folk—only of Robin and 
Will Scarlet in Sherwood glades. Curious 
to think they were there all the while— 
spinners and weavers, verdurers and plough- 
men, mariners of Berkeley Creek (in the 
churchyard one notices the graves of various 
bluff “mariners” who went down to the 
Severn Sea in ships), crow-scarers and truant 
bird-nesters, all sharing the common joys 
and sorrows of the race, taking as con- 
tentedly as they might their portion of sun 
and shower, winter-cold and summer-heat. 
The skies, blue or grey, have forgotten how 
they overarched them all long years ago ; 
the furrows sprout and the oaks grow green 
with no memory of them. They have 
vanished like mist, like March dust! Only 
the strong men of the Castle live on from 
age to age with a name and a history and a 
distinct human portraiture in stone and 
alabaster. In those days when abbots and 
| barons travelled through my lord’s manors, 


| . 4 . . 
| ‘his farm-houses were their inns and his 
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granaries their hostelries.” Maurice died in 
1189. 

From that date onward the roll of the 
Lords of Berkeley is illuminated with a 
succession of illustrious names—in the great 
hall may be seen a splendid chronicle in 
glass in the four stately casements em- 
blazoned with the armorial bearings of the 








powerful house and all its alliances from 
1115 to 1785; but we must pass them all 
by in silence—the Magna Charta barons, the 
warriors of Bannockburn, Cressy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt, the deposers of kings, ad- 
mirals of the fleet, great mareschals of Eng- 
land. We may not linger over the pageant 
of the kings and queens who have passed 
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figures of a knight and his lady. The effigy 
of the warrior curiously displays the changes 
that took place in the armour of the four- 
teenth century. The face looks out from a 
high bascinet and tippet of chain-mail—“a 
sad sculptured face,” one gifted historian 


under these low-browed gateways. Neither | describes it, “stamped with an indescribable 
shall we pause to relate how William, the look of hopeless sorrow, of bitter remorse.” * 


twelfth lord, alienated the estates from his 
brother and male heir in favour of Henry 
VII. ; how, after an interval of over sixty 
years, the “ faire castle on the bankes of the 
Severne” reverted to the family on the 
death of Edward VI. ; how when it surren- 
dered to Cromwell’s colonels, in 1645, the 
outworks were destroyed ; or, finally, how 
it was restored to George, the eighteenth 
lord, in the hands of whose successors it has 
ever since been a peaceful possession. 

One figure alone of the old lords shall 
arrest us; one royal presence alone claim 
our interest. 

Under one of the arcades of the nave of 
the parish church of Berkeley, a bow-shot 
away, lie on a high tomb the sculptured 


| Below a close-fitting, sleeveless jupon of 
| velvet embroidered with armorial bearings 
|appears the hauberk of mail. Shoulders 
| and arms are clad in plate, legs in leather, 
feet in plate with rowel spurs; and a 
| jewelled baldrick supports a long, heavy 
| sword. 

| Arise, Thomas, eighth lord of Berkeley, 
| and marshal us to the dungeon where the 
; second Edward suffered a horrible death 
beneath thy roof ! 

The martial figure stalks across the outer 
court, passes under the inner gateway, turns 
sharp to the left, and, ascending the flight of 
steps to the Keep—vanishes. Did it glide 





* The Dean of Gloucester, ‘‘ Dreamland in History ”’ (Isbister 
& Co.), p. 151. 
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to the guard-room in the tower overhead, or 
to the dungeon-chamber, with its circular 
stone pit twenty-eight feet deep? Who can 
say for certain ? 

The loop-holed prison-cell* receives but 
the merest glimmer of light, and lo! in the 
uncertain dusk the king “in his habit as he 
lived ”—crowned and robed as he now lies in 
the marvellously carved shrine in Gloucester 
cathedral! “The face—we entertain no 
doubt it is a portrait of the dead—the face 
strangely: winning and attractive, though 
somewhat weak in character and undecided, 
but singularly peaceful and beautiful in its 
setting of long wavy hair; the face of one 
men and women would admire and love.” + 

No need to dwell here on that ghastly and 
hideous tragedy—the tragedy of the life of 
Isabella, of the death of Edward—the most 
riveting, eeriely dramatic page, perhaps, 
in our history! Singular, and yet natural 
enough, what strange legends 
have attached themselves to 
the fate of the unhappy king! 

Years before that fatal 
September night, 1327, when 
Edward, sitting at table in 
the abbot’s hall in -Glouces- 
ter, glanced round at the 
portraits of his royal ances- 
tors, and gaily asked if the 
monks would give him too a 
place on their walls, Abbot 
Thoky replied that he hoped 
to have his Majesty among 
them, but in a more worthy 
fashion. ‘ Quod ita evenit ” 
—which, indeed, so fell out, 
for when the outraged king 
lay dead in Berkeley Keep, 
andthe holy houses of Bristol, 
Kingswood, and Malmesbury 
recoiled from compromising 
themselves by granting the 
discrowned remains the de- 
cencies of sepulture, stout- 
hearted old Thoky, crozier 
in hand, boldly invaded the 
blood-stained stronghold 
with his monks, and throw- 
ing over the body a pall 
emblazoned with the arms 
of the Church, bade his 
people, in the name of God 
and of St. Peter, take up 


* The windows of the “ Edward room,” 
in the gate-tower, are later than 1327 
The dungeon-room must have been 
almost absolutely black. 

+ “* Dreamland in History,’’ p. 134. 





their dead lord, and bear him to his 
burial. 

Sturdy old monk and church-baron !—easy 
enough in such case it seems to believe that 
when cravens and traitors denied horses for 
the bier, wild harts from the forest obeyed 
thy summons, and drew the dead king 
through the long avenue of oaks which 
stretched well-nigh to the four “gates” 
of Gloucester.* Thou didst hope “to have 
his Majesty in a more worthy fashion ” than 
among the ancestral portraits ! 

More than five centuries later, when men 
began to doubt whether indeed the remains 
of the murdered Edward reposed beneath 
his enshrined effigy, the pavement of the 
dim cathedral was broken open, and there 
beneath the monument the explorers came, 
in the hush of the autumn dawn, upon the 


* North, South, West, and East Gates are the main streets 
of Gloucester. 
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oak coffin and the thick shroud of lead 
within which the body had been sealed. 
And now, to turn tothe Lord of Berkeley, 
whose sad, sculptured face, we are told, is 
“stamped with a look of hopeless sorrow, of 
bitter remorse.” To an ignorant observer 
this expression of mental distress is not so 
obvious as one would have anticipated ; in- 
deed, the face does not strike one as the true 
portraiture of a man in his sixty-ninth year. 
Similarly one doubts the life-likeness of the 
royal bust * in the Edward room; for did 
not the poor king weep “ warm water” when 
they brought him an old helmet filled with 
icy puddle from a stagnant ditch where- 
with to shave in the open field? Yet this 
comely, curling beard could not have grown 


* Said to be a copy from the effigy at Gloucester. 








during the four or five months of his im- 
prisonment at Berkeley. 

Still, granted the “look of bitter remorse,” 
why should the sculptor have stamped such 
a stigma on the dead? Lord ‘Thomas’s 
humane treatment of the king had from the 
first brought him under suspicion. At the 
moment of the crime he was sick and absent. 
Eventually he was tried for complicity, and 
acquitted. 

No, this was no guilty traitor. During 
the remaining four-and-thirty years of his 
life he showed no remorse, no qualm of con- 
science. We find him marrying and re- 
marrying, fighting at Cressy and Poitiers, 
raising the roof of Thorpe’s Tower, building 
the great hall with its noble stained-glass 
windows, endowing chauntries at Newport, 
Wortley, and Cambridge, 
regulating the lives and 
conduct of his incum- 
bents, taking a keen in- 
terest in literature and 
fruit-culture. He “sent 
a dish of pears from Ber- 
keley to Ludlow, to his 
mother-in-law, Lady Mor- 
timer, pro novitate fructus” 
—because pears were a 
novelty. 

But who is thisswarthy 
ecclesiastic whom we per- 
ceive discoursing fami- 
liarly with his lordship, 
and referring from time 
to time to a parchment 
manuscript which he 
holds in his hand? In 
the long summer days we 
observe him, mounted on 
a ladder, hard at work in 
the quaint little chapel 
near the great hall, cover- 
ing the roof timbers 
and the stonework inside 
the arched cloisters with 
black - letter inscriptions. 
—the initials red, the rest. 
black on a white ground. 
It is the Apocalypse in 
Latin and French that is 
being thus traced in at- 
tractive ornamentation 
over walls and roof. 

Singularly interesting 
—and still legible insmall 
fragments in the chapel 
of to-day, in spite of fre- 
quent white-wash and 
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ignorant cleaning—is this ancient 





lettering, for it represents “one 
of the earliest attempts to render 
any part of the Holy Scriptures 
into the language of Englishmen.” 

French the language of English- 
men: Yes, says John Trevisa— 
for this inscriber of black-letter, 
this vicar of Berkeley and chap- 
lain to the Lord of Berkeley, and 
to his son and grandson after him, 
is none other than John Trevisa 
a prominent figure in our old Eng- 
lish literature—this French “ was 
moche used to-fore the grete death 
(great plague), but sith (since) 
it is somdele chaunged.” In Piers 
Plowman we have tlie dykers and 
delvers ‘driving out the long 
day” lazily enough with scraps of 
French songs. Upland folk, adds 
Trevisa, will liken themselves to 
“gentil men, and fondeth with 
great bysynes for to speke French, 
for to be more ytold of.” ‘This 
great plague befell in 1349, but 
it was not till 1362, when English 
became once more the language 
of the law-courts, that French fell 
into general disuse. 

One is as much attracted by 
this shrewd, alert Cornish priest 
as by any figure in the story of 
Berkeley; “a man famous for 
learning and eloquence, who espe- 
cially above others,” says Bishop Bale, *‘la- 
boured to adorn the English tongue, and to 
remove the old harshness thereof, whereby he 
became very dear unto many of the nobles of 
the land, but especially to his excellent Lord 
Thomas of Berkeley ;” a harsh and biting 
satirist against unworthy monks—“ We read 
that Christ instituted apostles and priests, 
but never ordained monks and begging 
friars.” He translated the whole Bible into 
English, and though, owing probably to the 
critical condition of the times, it was never 
published—and may, indeed, be now lying 
in the archives of the Vatican—who knows 
what impetus the brave old vicar gave to 
the spirit of inquiry to which we in these 
days owe our religious and _ intellectual 
liberty ? 

Schelars delight to trace the remarkable 
coincidence between the lives and the simi- 
larity in the opinions* of Trevisa and his 





Pt as Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeo'ogical Society, 
49, 











contemporary, Wickliffe ; but he is best 
known in our literature as the translator of 
Higden’s “ Polychronicon,” one of the earliest 
specimens of English prose. 

In 1400, while the chaplain, a hale old man, 
was working at his English translations near 
the green water-meadows of Berkeley, the 
aged Chaucer died at his house in the garden 
of St. Mary’s chapel, Westminster. In 1408, 
when blind John Gower passed peacefully 
away at the priory of St. Mary Overies, on 
the Southwark side of London Bridge, Trevisa 
concluded the last of his literary labours, 
Four years later, in his ninetieth year, he 
was laid to rest in the chancel of Berkeley 
Church. 

Among the last words he ever penned 
were these, preserved in a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, which may fitly close this 
meagre sketch of the story of Berkeley :— 
“To us alle God graunt grace of our offendynge, 
space to our amendynge, and his face to be seen 
at our endynge. Amen.” 














THE HOME 


SECRETARY ; 


OR, THE YOUNG LEADER. 
By ‘‘CARMEN SYLVA” (Queen or Rovumanra). 


SECOND PART. 


N the afternoon Helen drove out with her 
brother to visit the school in the suburbs, 
which had been highly recommended to her. 
On arriving at the place, they found the 
house was pleasantly situated, clean, and 
well kept, and surrounded by a garden. 
Fortunately, there was a vacancy. 

“Had you applied but two days ago, I 
could not have accommodated you,” said the 
directress. “This bed was only vacated 
yesterday.” 

“How does this happen to be, as we are 
in the middle of a term?” inquired Paul. 

“The pupil was taken home by his 
parents,” said she. 

“Was he ill, then, that it was necessary 
for them to do so ?” 

“No; he had only a troublesome cold.” 

“Whose child did you say that it was ?” 
asked Helen, for she wished to obtain some 
information about him. 

The directress hesitated before giving a 
name which was quite unknown to Helen, 
and added that the family lived in the 
country. : 

* Does not this seem somewhat suspicious 
to you?” said Paul to his sister, when they 
were alone; but she only smiled at his 
absurd fancies, and said : 

“You see phantoms everywhere, brother. 


They would not send a sick child into the | 


country, but to the infirmary for children.” 

Paul shuddered at the bare mention of the 
word. Should his child fall ill during the 
time he was absent from him, would he have 
to be taken to the hospital? He felt as if he 
hated his sister, but, repressing his feelings, 
he requested to be shown the infirmary of 
the establishment, and was conducted to a 
small detached cottage in the garden, con- 
sisting of but two rooms. 

“T am thankful to say that we require it 
very rarely,” said the directress, “ for even 
when we have any children sick, they are 
generally taken home by their parents.” 

“But what do you do with those who 
have no parents ?” asked Paul sadly. 


“Tf they have neither father nor mother, | 


at least they have aunts and uncles,” said 
Helen. 

Paul gave but little heed to this remark, 
as he thought it was only made for form’s 


| sake ; for his sister had manifested her feel- 
ings with regard to the child too openly for 
him to be deceived. 

Paul impressed upon the directress his 
wish that the child should not be taught 
anything, and said that he must be very 
gently treated, for his health must be the 
first consideration, regardless of any cost 
entailed. 

The directress, rather nettled, answered 
that she took quite as much care of her 
pupils as she did of her own children. 

And Helen remarked, 

“You must not forget that I am living 
here, Paul; I shall come regularly at least 
once a week, to look after my little nephew.” 

When they seated themselves in the car- 
riage to return home, Paul hid his face in 
his hands and sighed deeply, saying— 

“This is more than I can bear.” 

Helen was full of consternation at her 
brother’s emotion; after a long silence he 
said to her— 

“You must forgive me, Helen, even if 
you cannot understand me.” 

“T understand how painful this separation 
must be to you. Could you not now retire 
from active service and take your pension ?” 
| “If by doing so I could bring back 
Nando’s mother, I would retire.” 

The next day Paul took Nando to this 
school and left him there, but he had not 
courage to bid him good-bye, so he said that 
he hoped to go and see him on the following 
Sunday. 

“ Will it be long until Sunday ?” asked 
Nando. 

“ Three days,” said the father. 

“Then for three nights I must say my 
prayers alone—three nights alone !” 

“You will always say them to God,” 
answered Paul, almost choking with emotion. 

At the gate he waved his hand to the 
child, who stood looking after him tearless, 
but with such a heart-rending expression on 
his little face, that his father dared not look 
back a second time. Paul drove straight to 
the railway station and wrote a note to his 
sister begging her to send his luggage to 
| him, and he went off by the next train. 
| On the following day Helen walked about 
her pretty house, which for the first time 
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seemed to her sad, empty, and silent. Her 
husband was really too frequently absent 
from home, she thought, and then her mind 
reverted to poor Paul. She said to herself, 
“T shall not tell Nando on Sunday that his 
father has really gone away: it will be 
better for it to come gradually to him.” 

She found Martha had done her best to 
efface as quickly as possible all signs of the 
presence of the child. As she was taking 
away the cushion from the little fellow’s 
chair Helen, who happened to look into the 
dining-room, said, 

“‘ Leave it where it is, if you please ; it is 
not in the way.” 

“But at all events he is not coming back 
to dinner to-night, I suppose ?” said Martha. 

“And why should he not?” asked her 
mistress, who was suddenly seized with a 
great desire to go and fetch her nephew. 
She thought that would be the best way to 
accustom him but very gradually to the 
routine of school life. He had been there a 
whole day already, so now he really ought 
to have a little change. 

But on her arrival at the school she 
learned that her husband had already been 
there and taken Nando out with him for a 
drive. ; 

‘My husband ?” she repeated, quite con- 
fused. 

“Yes, madam, the little boy’s uncle.” 

Helen returned home quite out of temper. 
What irritated her the most, in reality, was 
having been thwarted in her wish to see 
the child, and she felt quite angry with her 
husband on that account. She could not 
forgive his concealing his intention from her, 
instead of frankly saying that he was going 
to see Nando; as if she had not the first 
right to her own nephew! She paced up 
and down the drawing-room, concocting the 
reproaches which she would shower on his 
head. The more she thought about it, the 
more vexed she became. At length a car- 
riage drove up to the gate, and Leo alighted 
alone. She ran to meet him exclaiming, 

“Why have you not brought Nando?” 

“Nando! why should I bring Nando ?” 

“Then I shall go to fetch him myself,” 
said Helen, decidedly ; and she ran to put 
on her bonnet, and jumped into the carriage, 
which was on the point of being driven 
away. 

‘But, Helen, you are really unreasonable,” 
called Leo after her, but his wife paid no 
attention to what he said. 

She wanted the child, and was incensed 
against her husband for acting so deceitfully. 





It was evident that he intended to steal a 
march on her, and endeavour to occupy the 
first place in the affections of her nephew. 

Meanwhile, Leo sat down to his writing- 
table, and turned over papers that had just 
been sent down to him from the Ministry to 
sign. 

“On arriving at the school Helen found the 
child was already in bed. For a moment 
she hesitated to disturb him, but being un- 
accustomed to be thwarted and picturing to 
herself Martha’s derision if she went back 
without the child, she requested Nando to 
be got ready to return with her, and said 
that he wouid sleep at her house, but would 
be brought back on the following day. 
Nando was enchanted with the prospect, 
but the directress seemed to think it some- 
what absurd; however, she did not refuse 
Helen’s request. 

On their road home Nando coughed 
several times, and Helen felt as if daggers 
were stabbing her breast. If the child 
caught cold ! 

It was one of those bleak windy nights, 
which so often follow on a warm May day, 
and even she shivered with cold. Nando, 
who was seated by her side, kept his gaze 
fixed on the lamps of the carriage without 
speaking a word. She drew him on to her 
lap and pressed him to her breast with an 
emotion which was quite strange to her. 

The child raised his head and tried to dis- 
tinguish her face in the darkness and sighed. 

“What is the matter, dear? Does any- 
thing hurt you ?” 

He shook his curly head, and asked— 

“Ts it quite true that papa has really 
gone—gone quite away ?” 

“Yes, dear ; but he will come back again 
before long.” 

“No, not for a very long time; but I am 
going to be very good and obedient, so that 
the time may seem to pass more quickly.” 

Nevertheless, he sighed again, and Helen 
felt herself powerless in the presence of this 
resigned sorrow. 

“Was it your uncle Leo who told you 
that your father was gone ?” asked Helen. 

‘““No; when I asked uncle about it he 
told me that he did not know; so that 
made me guess,” said Nando with his wise 
look. 

Helen felt much relieved when the car- 
riage entered the court, for she could now 
take her nephew into the warm air of her 
comfortable house. Leo heard their arrival, 
but did not move from his writing-table. 
Helen asked herself what could be the reason 
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of his strange behaviour ; but Nando ran up 
to him with— 
“Here I am, you see, Uncle Leo.” 


“So much the better, my child,” said Leo. | 


Dinner, which had been waiting for the last 
hour, was now announced, and Leo took 
Nando by the hand to lead him to the 
dining-room. Beside the plate of the master 
of the house lay the evening newspaper, 
which he unfolded and began to read as 

soon as he had despatched his soup. 

‘ “Why does uncle read the newspaper 
now ?” whispered Nando to his aunt in 
astonishment. 

“He always reads at table when we are 
alone, because he has no one to converse 
with,” replied Helen. This remark was in- 
tended more for Leo than for the child. 
She was so used to this habit of his that she 
had never dreamt of resenting it; but now, 
all of a sudden, it seemed to be an offence 
to herself. 

“But he could talk to us, could he not ?” 
asked the child. 

Of course Leo overheard this conversa- 
tion, and, refolding his paper, said— 

“You are quite right, my little fellow.” 
Then, turning towards his wife, added, “I 
beg your pardon, Helen.” 

“Oh! you know I am accustomed to it,” 
she said coldly. 

The child looked from one to the other 
uneasily. 

“It 1s you who have spoiled me,” said her 
husband, taking her hand; “it is you who 
are really to blame.” 

She blushed to hear the affectionate tone 


| to his aunt that the bad boy had said that 
“The schoolmistress might go to Jericho !” 

“How very, very shocking,” said Helen, 
with difficulty repressing her laughter. 

Then Leo asked at what games they had 
played, and Nando told him they had built 
houses and castles with pieces of cork and 
small blocks of wood. 

“That must have been on the Froebelian 





| method,” said Leo. 


Helen inquired what that might be, and 
grew so interested by Leo’s description of it, 
that she made up her mind to buy a similar 
set of toys the very next day. 

“JT do not think that you will meet with 
any, for this method of education has many 
opponents, and here especially it has not 
been approved of.” 

** How learned you are, Leo,” said Helen. 
“Why have you never spoken to me before 
on such subjects ?” 

Smilingly he said: “ Because I felt pretty 
sure that they would have little interest for 
you.” 

“Qh! on the contrary, everything which 
you relate interests me extremely; what 
do the adversaries of this system find to say 
against it ?” 

“They maintain that the reducing of 
everything to a system is not beneficial to 
children of a tender age, and that the break- 
ing down of the barrier betwixt work and 
play gives rise to confusion in such very 
small brains. It is true that for certain 
children, play, when reduced to a system, 





has no attraction.” 


Hereupon Nando yawned audibly, remind- 


of his voice, and felt herself guilty in that | ing Helen that his bed-time had passed long 


she had sometimes purposely misunderstood 
him. The penetrating eyes of the child 
grew joyful on seeing Helen’s efforts to 
smile. 

“With whom did you play, Nando, after I 
left you at school ?” asked Leo. 

“Oh, with a little boy called Fred ; but 
he is not at all a nice fellow.” 

“ How is that? What did he do to you 2?” 

“That I must not tell you; I cannot 


repeat what he said,” replied the child | 


frankly. 


the husband and wife exchanged glances of 
amusement. 


“Tf so, then I must whisper it to you ;” | 


and Helen bent her head forward to receive 


the secret in her ear, but he made her pro- | 


mise-not to repeat it to his uncle, who would 
be very angry. 


ago. 

| Leo,” asked Helen timidly, ‘“ would you 
| much object if I put the small bed in our 
room for to-night ?” 

“No; I do not object, but it does not 
seem to be a good plan, for we should disturb 
his sleep. Why not make Martha stay with 
him in the blue room ?” 

“ As you like,” said Helen, and rose to 
give her orders, taking the child—already 
half asleep—along with her. Helen was 








| very awkward about undressing him, and 
“Not even to me?” asked Helen, while 


Nando liked his clothes to be removed in 
their usual order ; first, his little boots, then 
his knickerbockers, and so on. This took up 
much time, for Helen would not call anyone 
_to aid her, and she felt very uneasy on hear- 
ing him cough several times. At last she 
succeeded in getting him comfortably tucked 
up in his little bed, and, after hearing him 


In a perfectly audible whisper he confided | say his prayers, she remained seated by him. 
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“Leo took Nando by the hand to lead him to the dining-room.” 
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Every now and then she rose to look at him 
closer ; his large eyes were always wide open, 
and it seemed as if he could not get to sleep. 
She took his little hand in hers and found 
it was burning with fever. She asked him 
if anything hurt him. 

“My head aches so,” he said, and soon 
after that his eyes closed, und he was asleep. 

She could not make up her mind to leave 
him now ; she might have called Martha to 
replace her, but she knew with what bad 
grace she would accept the charge. She 
would have liked to remain all night by the 
bedside of the child, but she had not the 
courage to propose doing so to her husband. 

At length she decided on quitting the 
chamber, and sent the footman to Martha to 
say that she was to sleep in the blue room 
with Nando. Then she rejoined her husband 
in his study, and took out a piece of em- 
broidery, commenced ages ago but still 
unfinished. Leo looked up as she entered ; 
her face seemed lighted by a new expression 
which added greatly to its charm, although 
her eyes were dazzled by the glare of the 
lamp. 

“Ts Nando asleep at last ?” asked he. 

“ Yes,” she answered in a subdued voice, 
as if even then she were afraid of disturbing 
the child, “ but he fell asleep with great diffi- 
culty, and his head and hands are very hot.” 

“Perhaps he dined too late,” remarked 
her husband. 

“Tt could not be that, for he only took a 
little soup. I fear I did wrong in bringing 
him out this evening,” said she penitently. 

Leo looked at his wife with astonishment. 
Could this be Helen, who never confessed to 
making a mistake? For all the years he 
had known her, he had never ventured into 
a discussion with her, so convinced was she 
of her own infallible judgment. For his 
wife to acknowledge herself in the wrong 
was strange indeed ! 

“Perhaps it was not quite wise on your 
part, Helen,” he said gently, “ but I do not 
think it could do the child any great harm.” 

He sat down by her side and looked as if 
he wished to examine the pattern of her 
embroidery. 

“You must have some book that treats 
about children, have you not? I wish you 
would find it and lend it to me; as Nando 
will be often with us now, I ought not to 
remain ignorant on such an important sub- 
ject. Only fancy, I had never even heard 
the name of Froebel until to-night.” 

Leo sought everywhere on his bookshelves, 
but found only a French work on which 





glancing over he said: “I have nothing but 
physiological studies on children, . Helen. 


Unfortunately we have never required prac- . 


tical advice on this interesting subject.” 

Martha entered at this moment, and 
asked in a disagreeable tone if it were true 
that madam had ordered her to sleep with 
the strange child ? 

“Tf you please, Martha.” 

“Of course I must obey you, madam,” 
interrupted she impertinently. “But you 
must know——” 

“Do you forget that you are speaking to- 
your mistress?” said Leo angrily. ‘“ Obey 
her commands without further discussion.” 

The woman quickly retreated, while Helen. 
trembled at the unusual anger of her hus- 
band. 

“How could you speak to her in that. 
way ?” said Helen in dismay. 

“Did you think that I could allow that 
insolent creature to address you in such a 
tone ?” 

“ But you know it is only her manner.” 

“Then she would do well to change her 
manner.” 

‘You must remember that she carried me: 
in her arms, and that she loves me better 
than she loves anyone in the world.” 

“Then she has a very disagreeable manner 
of showing it,” retorted Leo, and sat down 
before his writing-table again, with his back 
turned towards his wife. 

Their evenings had been passed thus for 
many years now ; but the tender little scene 
which had but just been enacted between 
them made Helen feel this fresh coolness as. 
she had never felt it before. Her husband 
was angry with her now, equally so was. 
Martha, and for the same cause; it was. 
clearly her own fault, for why had she brought. 
the child home with her so late in the day ? 
She had not done so from love of the child, 
but from pure perverseness and selfishness ; 
and now the terrible fear presented itself 
that Nando was going to be ill. She 
longed to visit him, and so allay her fears ; 
but she was held back by the dread of en- 
countering Martha. 

“Tt is bed-time now, I think,” said Leo as 
the clock struck ten, and they both rose 
to retire. Notwithstanding Helen’s great 
anxiety, she was soon soundly asleep, but. 
in the middle of the night was awakened by 
a shrill ery of terror. Jumping up, she said, 
‘Oh, Leo, did you not hear the child? Get 
me a light, please.” 

Quickly she ran to the door of the blue 
chamber, which she endeavoured in vain to 
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open. When Leo arrived and turned the 
key, which was on the outside of the door, 
Helen did not really know whether she had 
heard a cry or whether she had only dreamed 
that Martha was ill-treating the child. It 
had not been a dream, for Nando was awake, 
and near the door, trembling with fear ; he 
threw his arms round her, sobbing bitterly, 
and asked— 

“‘ Aunt Helen, did you not hear me call for 
you? The black man wished to carry me 
away, and the door was fastened and I could 
not come to you. Oh! Aunt Helen, do not 
go away again.” 

The child was burning with fever, his 
voice was hoarse, his eyes glistened, and he 
breathed with difficulty. Leo placed the 
light on a table and put the child gently 
back in his bed. 

“Let me take him to our room,” said 
Helen. 

“No, that must not be,” said Leo; “ keep 
yourself calm, give him a cooling drink while 
I go for a doctor; but first dress yourself 
warmly, for we must sit up with the child.” 

Leo now noticed that the large bed had 
not been disturbed at all, so the poor little 
fellow had passed -half the night quite alone, 
locked up in the room. He clenched his 
hand involuntarily. Nando was now quite 
delirious ; his uncle placed cool compresses 
round his little head, but the child quickly 
tore them off. When Helen returned in her 
warm dressing-gown, her husband said— 

“Tam going immediately for a doctor.” 

“Oh, Leo, I beseech you not to go away ; 
if he were to die, and I all alone! Tell 
me; what do you think is the matter with 
him? Can he have been poisoned ?” 

“Nonsense. You remember that the child 
was feverish yesterday, and coughed ; per- 
haps he may have got the croup, for his 
voice is hoarse, or perhaps he may be going 
to have some eruptive fever. We can do 
nothing for the poor little fellow without the 
advice of a doctor, and that we will have as 
soon as possible.” 

“How frightened he must have been 
when he awoke and found himself all alone ! 
God only knows how long he had been call- 
ing for me!” 

Leo quickly disappeared, and Helen knelt 
beside the little bed, her face drowned in 
tears. She held the little burning hand, 
which she covered with kisses, and tried to 
lay the cool compress over his dark curls. 
What sacrifice could she offer which would 
be acceptable to Heaven, to spare this sweet 
young life? As yet but five minutes had 





passed since her husband had left her, and 
it might be an hour before he could return 
with medical aid. After all, what could a 
doctor do if Nando were going to die? She 
felt she should never be happy again, and 
saw a long vista of desolate years before her. 
Yet all this time she did not think of her 
brother’s anguish, but only of her own 
selfish grief. 

The child’s breathing seemed to grow 
more laboured, and his cough was so fre- 
quent and so hoarse that she feared he might 
be choking. She raised him up in her arms, 
while he looked at her with heavy eyes, and 
cried, “Papa; where is my papa? I want 
papa.” Helen laid him gently on his pillow 
and stroked his flushed cheeks; gradually 
he fell into a restless, feverish slumber. 

Helen’s suffering was intense; she felt 
that if Nando died, she must die also, for 
had she not been guilty of his death? She 
had placed him, her own nephew, amongst 
strangers, and there he must have caught this 
dreadful illness. She remembered vividly 
that a sick child had occupied the bed which 
had been given to Nando by the school- 
mistress. Why had she been too selfish to 
undertake the charge of hin? Just Heaven 
was now punishing her for her fault! Could 
she implore mercy and compassion after 
having acted so heartlessly herself? If the 
child’s life might only be spared to her, he 
should be as her own little son; she would 
make every sacrifice for him, even that of 
the love of her husband! But she felt that 
Leo would love her the more were she to 
occupy herself with the well-being of their 
nephew, instead of being utterly wrapt up 
in her own selfishness, for had she not ex- 
perienced last night even a return of such 
tenderness as she had not known for years ? 

Poor little Nando coughed and was rest- 
less ; she took him in her arms and kissed 
his curls. “My child, my little child!” 
whispered she, and his pillow was wet with 
her tears. She wept as she never before 
had wept, for never before had she loved 
anything as she now loved this poor little 
sufferer. Could not her great love conquer 
this great illness ? 

Incoherently the child spoke in his deli- 
rium ; she felt a pang when she heard him 
call for his mother, and for flowers; then 
only did she think of her brother Paul. Her 
own new-born love for the child made her 
understand what the separation must have 
cost him ; whereas before she had been quite 
unable to realise his feeling. 

At last a carriage drew up before the door, 
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and she knew that Leo had returned with a 
doctor. 
ulcerated throat, not dangerous in itself, but 


which might be the precursor of scarlet fever. | 


‘Helen, I beg of you go to bed now,” 
said Leo, looking anxiously at the swollen 
eyes of his wife. _ “ You will be quite ill to- 
morrow ; let me keep watch over Nando.” 

But Helen refused to go away from the 
‘sick child’s chamber. She had a reserve of 
.strength hitherto ignored by others as well 
_as by herself. It was not only one night, 
but many, which she passed at Nando’s bed- 
side, for she wished to deserve that the child 
should be given back to her. 

The illness was very severe, and the poor 


little fellow hovered many days betwixt life | 


.and death ; but with God’s aid and Helen’s 


untiring care, his young life was spared to | 


them. 

In her great trouble Helen had forgotten 
Martha’s wickedness; but her indignation 
returned when the woman presented herself 
before her the morning after the child be- 
came ill, and began to reproach her by 
saying— 


It was found that the child had an | 


| “You see now, madam, what you have 
gained by undertaking the charge of other 
people’s children.” 

With a gesture of indignation Helen 
| pointed to the door. 

Later on, when she was able to leave 
Nando, she went to her husband and told 
him she never wished to see Martha again ; 
he must pension her off, and send her cut 
of the house. 

Leo looked at her gravely. 

“Do not be in too great a hurry,” said 
he; “you may regret it afterwards.” 

“ What shall I regret ?” she asked. 

“ Having dismissed your old servant.” 

“Leo, you know how she detests Nando, 
and we can never be separated again from 
| him—can we ?” 

*‘No, Helen, for he has not only made us 
| happier, but better.” 

| We keep him, then, only through pure 
selfishness, after all ?” 

“That is evident ; but there is one form 
of selfishness which is permissible—that of 
finding one’s own happiness in the happiness 
| of others!” 





THE END. 





THE MASTER WORKER. 


By tue Rev. S. A. TIPPLE. 
Text: 1 Corinthians iii. 6-9. 


yen chapter is full of true, wise thought 
and suggestive expression with regard 
to human work; more especially the work 
-of those who are labouring according to their 
light to be of some service in the world,— 
whether with the utterance of their visions 
-or otherwise,—who are labouring to promote 
the good, to help on the forward movement 
-of things. The writer had been led to pen 
the chapter in consequence of - what he 
deemed an undue and pernicious exaltation 
of men, of beneficently active men, on the 
part of people who were being edified and 
spiritually assisted by their ministrations ; 
because of what he considered a foolish, mis- 
chievous disposition to make idols of them, 
to view them with excessive veneration ; and 
yet further, to extol some to the disparage- 
ment of others, and to listen exclusively, to 


attach themselves exclusively to these, as | 


though they only had nutritive truth to com- 
municate, and were alone capable of contri- 
buting to their soul culture. 

Thus the Church at Corinth was split into 


sects and parties, each gathering narrowly 
around its own teacher whom they set up 
above others and followed slavishly, assuming 
his name and claiming for him in religious 
matters supremacy over the rest ; one group 
saying, ‘“‘ We are disciples of Paul”; and an- 
other, ‘‘ We of Apollos”; and another, “ Our 
oracle is Cephas ” ; a course of conduct which 
the Apostle condemns as defiling the temple 
of the Lord, and towards the correction of 
which he begins by insisting that the several 
workers among them, working in the cause of 
Christ and humanity, were alike but instru- 
ments — instruments of the same divine 
energy ; not original powers or sources of 
benefit, but all mere instruments of the one 
God. 

He recognised behind and in all a great 
unseen purpose at work; One, intent on tilling 
the human field to some growth and harvest 
determined by Him, on rearing a building in 
which His will and idea should be expressed, 
and which should become at length His 
temple, the temple of His perfect indwelling ; 
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and that this invisible and mysterious One 
was the sole original worker, while all la- 
bourers of every rank and capacity were but 
the tools with which He wrought, the tools 
He used for carrying out His designs. 

Such, amidst many distinctions and diffe- 
rences, was their common character. How- 
ever some might transcend others in ability 
or eloquence, and some be inferior to others 
in what they produced or achieved, in so 
far as they: were accomplishing or aiming 
at all, they were alike doing the work of 


the absence, the meagreness of these, or suffer 
distress because of failure, be it ever so 
wretchedly disappointing ; since as instru- 
ments they have only todo what lies in them 
to do, and need not be concerned with what 
comes of their doing, which is the business 
of Him who uses them—not theirs; their 
only care to do faithfully, leaving tranquilly 
the rest with Him. Nor is it theirs to trouble 
at-all at the little they are able to do, and 
sigh that it cannot be more, so long as they 
are honestly doing what they can. Nor to 


One above and within them, by whom be uneasy at the going out of old familiar 


they were wielded for His great ends,— 
their various proceeding only the channel 
of His procession, their various activity 
only the medium of His operation. Hence, 
the individual insignificance and unimpor- 
tance of the profoundest seer, the skilfullest 
deviser, or the most brilliant performer for 
the world’s progress. Whatever he may be 
or do, he must not be boastful, neither must 
men look to or lean on him as necessary. He 
is, at his best, but one of the instruments of 
the great mystic Worker whose work is never 
stayed or hindered for lack of instruments. | 
Should any become blunted, or worn out, or 
be suddenly swept away by what we term 
misadventure, He-just takes up another lying 
ready for Him, and with it goes on unim- 
peded as before. Is an instrument removed ? 
It is simply that He has done with it, and 
wants it no longer, that it has answered the 
object for which He had kept it, and that 
one of another kind is now required in its 
place for what He has in view. There is no 
loss to His work when the grandest work- 
man is lost from among us. Though we may 
miss him here, He does not. None are essen- 
tial to His tilling and building, let them be 
as mighty in the field or conspicuously help- 
ful in construction as they may. And have 
we not often been taught the lesson, when, 
compelled to our dismay to spare some who 
because of their unique endowment, their 
inspiring leadership, their immense utility, 
we had thought could scarcely be spared, it 
has been found that the maintenance of the 
good cause or the continuance of the move- 
ment in vitality or vigour was not so depen- 
dent on their presence as we had imagined ; 
that as, amidst a wail of lamentation, an 
Elijah disappeared, an Elisha arose and 
entered into his labours ? 

Then again, as but instruments with which 
a master works, it cannot be that the workers 
should worry in the least about the success 
of their efforts, or allow in themselves aught 


ideas or modes of action which in going out 
may be supposed to have served their pur- 
pose. Nor disturbed at the coming in of 
new and strange ones which in being esta- 
blished may be supposed to have a purpose 
to serve. 

Anxiety in their work does not belong to 
instruments, for what it is exactly that they 
are meant to contribute to in making their 
essays and pursuing their projects is outside 
their knowledge. The great plan for the 


| furtherance of which they are engaged is not 


perceived by them. They are engaged to 
forward processes, to help in executing de- 
signs of the master which they do not see or 
understand. The precise value of their doing 
in relation to His ends it is impossible for 
them to estimate or guess. What their par- 
ticular ministry to these may be is hidden 
from them; and in what seems to them of 
little worth, nay, in their very failings to 
accomplish as they intend, more may be 
ministered than they dream. They are like 
hands employed on a piece of medizval ta- 
pestry who have no idea of the pattern of 
the work until the whole is finished. Or 
like a private soldier in the ranks who knows 
not what depends on his being stationed here 
or there, on his being marched and counter- 
marched, whose movements are used toward 
the carrying out of a military scheme of 
which he is ignorant,—a scheme in reference 
to which things that he has to do shall be of 
high importance which may appear to him 
of no moment or meaningless. 
‘‘ With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone, 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day and wish ’twere done. 

Not till the hours of light return 

All we have built do we discern.” 

The sincere worker is accomplishing with 
his work—be it large or small—more than 
he or anybody knows ; for his own ends— 
whether attained in pursuit, or fallen short 
of—are but means to divine ends unseen. 





of impatience for results, or chafe and fret at 


And, in relation to these, who shall deter- 
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mine whether my work be large or small ? 
In relation to these, a seemingly great work 
may be really a very little thing, and a seem- 
ingly little work, great. In relation to these, 
some failures may be more contributive than 
some successes ; some feeble blundering en- 
deavour of more worth than some splendid 


exploit. Our several divine use can be mea- | 
sured by none save by the great power and | 


purpose whose instruments we all are. Only 


remember, that being not unconscious but | 


conscious instruments, it must be ours to 
put forth with effort all our strength, to 
strive to do our best till the going down of 
the sun. 

But notice the Apostle’s next point :— 
that all earnest souls everywhere are contri- 
buting their portion to the aims and ends of 
the great Invisible Worker. “I have planted, 
Apollos has watered, and he that planteth 
and he that watereth are one; and in both 
cases God gives the increase.” 


Yes ; it matters not, indeed—whether or | 


no St. Paul meant quite as much—it matters 
not how diverse their methods or depart- 
ments, or line of action, or how hostile even. 
The workers, as they are sometimes found, 
may be violently opposed, may be addicted 
to finding fault with and decrying each other 
-aS wrong, as squandering strength in un- 
worthy directions, as not doing the true, the 
best thing, as miserably mistaken in their en- 
thusiasmand devotions, and may occupy them- 
selves a good deal in assailing each other's 
work, and struggling to tear down and scatter 
it foritssupposed unsightliness orharmfulness. 
But, in so far as they are earnestly convinced 
and loyal to the light within them, all are 
more or less contributive—contributive ac- 
cording to their degree. Each is, in his mea- 
sure, essential to the progress of the whole ; 
whether it be Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
something is wrought through them. 

Errors even, committed or uttered in “a sad 
sincerity,” bear their secret ministry, however 


greater enlightenment must needs attempt | 


to correct or disperse them. I would cer- 
tainly try to destroy what seems to me error, 
and must, if not with direct attack, yet by 
presenting over against it my felt truth. But 


if, in spite of all, the error lingers, I am not | 


troubled or despondent, because so long as 
it cannot be cast out, I am content to believe 
that it is in some way divinely serviceable, 
that, since a great educational purpose rules 
all, it would not be lingering thus if it were 
not serviceable, and once ceasing to be, will 


linger no longer, but then, presently fade | 


and fall before our withstandings. 


| Or, should one in honest error build with 
labour some work which soon crumbles in 
| pieces amidst general ridicule, or is doomed 
| to be burnt up, which, instead of telling for 
| good, tells—as we say—for harm, he himself 
| perhaps is saved by it, he himself perhaps is 
| cultured by the vain and baneful labour, and 
his personal culture therefore was the divine 
work to be accomplished in such a case ; the 
labour was not thrown away. 

This, indeed, may be the chief divine use 
| of many of our benevolent enterprises, the 
| chief divine end answered by them—not the 
benefit we intend to be to others, and pos- 
sibly miss being, but the effect upon our- 
selves, the exercise we gain, the discipline 
we receive, the lessons we learn in prosecuting 
them. We have not accomplished with them, 
| maybe, what we contemplated and desired; 
| but they have proved at least means of grace 

to us, for our resulting beneficial influence 
| may be in some other and more silent ways. 

While sincerely aiming and doing, we 
must e’en be serving for something, whether 
we seem to be or not; for our activities are the 
handled instruments of One who is through 
‘and inall. Hence no form of activity must be 
disparaged by us in comparison with others ; 
we must not take upon ourselves to exalt 
some against others. Every faithful worker, 
whatever his line may be, whatever his 
faculty or department, whatever his nature 
may impel him to give himself to, is, in his 
| way, indispensable, and in his way co-ope- 
rates. One kind of work, of course, may 
| appear to us as greater and of greater utility 
than another, and may really be so ; but ali 
| kinds alike play their part for the Lord and 
| His gradual furtherance among us, and a 

man cannot but do according to what is in 
him. “I have laid a foundation,” says St. 
| Paul, “and another builds thereon.” Nor 
| have we any business to magnify or depreciate 
| either as of more or less sacred importance 
than the other. For the laying of a founda- 
tion and the raising of a superstructure are 
equally necessary, even though the one 
| should demand and display greater strength 
or skill than the other. 

The mere dreamer is necessary in the in- 
terest of the whole and toward the fulfil- 
ment of human destiny, as well as the man 
of action, who may be tempted to regard him 
with impatience, and perchance to despise 
| him somewhat. We are not to be perfected 

except with the agency of both. 
| The artist, absorbed amid the misery and 
evil around him in painting pictures or carv- 
| ing lovely forms from stone or marble, is 
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very differently engaged from the philan- 
thropist who is constrained to be spent on 
ministries of mercy, or from the reformer 
intent on seeking to remove abuses and to 
set wrong things right; and to many his 
‘work may seem not divinely ministerial as 
theirs, hardly what they would designate a 
work of the Lord ; but the Lord works in it 
no less truly than in theirs. It goes to help 
after its fashion together with theirs ; has its 
own place in His training of humanity. The 
effects produced by art exercise their in- 
fluence, their moral and spiritual influence 
upon character, and for the Lord’s comple- 
tion in humanity the artist is needed side 
by side with the philanthropist and the re- 
former ; so that should he stifle his gift and 
thirst for painting, and renounce brush and 
pencil to fling himself into their work, some- 
thing would be lost which he is specially 
qualified and meant to contribute. 

To attempt any comparison of the relative 
contributory value of his action and theirs is 
unnecessary ; enough that both have their 
distinct office in the divine process, in the 
divine forming of the ideal man. Nor is 
there any honest consecration along what- 
ever line that has not its office in connection 
with this. 

While, then, devoted to our own work, as 
that with which it seems to us we are called 
to serve, while uttering our own dreams and 
visions as being that which we are bound to 
utter, let us recognise reverently in every 
such consecration around us, in every earnest 
work or utterance of others, however diverse 
from ours and apparently opposed, an in- 
strument of some use for the great Builder 
in the building which grows slowly toward 
the temple of His plan. And if we cannot 
always approve what earnestness says or 
does—if some things, as instruments, shall 
seem to us irrelevant or antagonistic, who 
are we to pit our puny insight against that 
of the mighty Power who works in evolu- 
tion ? 

All that they need be concerned about 
who would be sure of ministering something 
with their life and action is, first, to express 
thoroughly and loyally their own individu- 
ality, to be entirely themselves, never contra- 
dicting themselves to preserve comfort or 
gain popularity, never wringing, never clip- 
ping, never trimming themselves to coincide 
with the customary or the orthodox, never 
allowing aught from without of authority or 
of conventional standards to suppress in them 
their own clear thought and conviction ; but 
quietly resolute to shape their course there- 








by, quietly true, without fear and without 
affectation, to the thing that isin them. It 
is the distinct individuality of each which 
the Lord requires to work with, whether it 
be that of Paul, Apollos, or Cephas. Paul 
must be wholly Paul, and naught of Apollos 
must be smothered or thwarted of manifes- 
tation through any consideration for such an 
one as Cephas, through any awe of him, or 
any inclination to imitate him. 

Then, again, it must be our aim to do, on 
foundations laid for us, our very best. We 
have our several fixed scopes and limits, our 
boundaries of gift, opportunity, and possi- 
bility, which are unalterable. Don’t chafe 
at all at the narrowness of these, or despair 
because of it. Don’t indulge vain wishes 
that they were different, or vain lamenta- 
tions that they inhibit your achieving equally 
with some others ; but, accepting the foun- 
dations assigned you, endeavour with both 
hands earnestly to raise on them the fairest 
structure you can, bringing ever, not indo- 
lently or indifferently hay, wood, or stubble, 
but with carefulest, choicest selection gold 
and silver and precious stones ; and in rais- 
ing that structure, however comparatively 
poor and homely it may be, you will be 
serving assuredly the progress of God’s ma- 
jestic fane. 

Then, finally, there is a foundation on 
which alone any true, enduring, finely ser- 
viceable work can be reared; apart from 
which we build to futility, build as we may 
—a foundation of fundamental principles 
and affections that must underlie and sup- 
port all. The Apostle names it Christ : and 
Christ—Christ is pureness of motive, the 
single eye, white honesty, love for man, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. Have these within 
you, and it matters not how you live, in 
what sphere or occupation, whether as 
preacher or tradesman, philanthropist or 
artist, statesman or hodman, your life goes 
surely towards the building of God’s temple. 
Have these within you, and, do what you 
like, you cannot do in vain, 

The only good-for-nothings, the only de- 
filers are they who consent to choke or sur- 
render their own individuality, who study 
not to offer their best, in whose heart 
breathes naught of the Christ. And every 
man reccives the reward of his own labour ; 
there is no injustice, but perpetual, righteous 
judgment. 

On this foundation nothing fails—not 
even failure ; without it, we perish amidst 
our activities, are being destroyed while we 
live. 











WAIT! 


By CLARA THWAITES. 
ILENCE on field and fell, 


Silence and snow ! 
Song-birds have sung farewell 


Long, long ago ! 


Wild winds have torn away 
Autumn’s last leaves, 
Swallows their nests of clay 


Left ’neath the eaves. 


Yet, under snowdrifts deep, 
Earth doth enfold, 
In her long wintry sleep, 


Harvests of gold. 


Branches that, grey and bare, 
Bend o’er the floods, 
Sheath from the biting air 


Spring’s fairest buds. 
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Fallow, the fields await 
Tempest and blast, 
Desolate, desolate, 


Loveless and waste. 


Yet shall a harvest song 
Ring o’er the plain, 
Yet shall a joyous throng 


Here load the wain. 


Song-birds will wing their way 
Over the sea, 
Swallows to nest of clay 


Come back to me. 


Sad heart ! to thee again 
Joy-birds will sing ; 


Over thee peace will reign, 


Carillons ring ! 











A WASTED LIFE. 
By Taz RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


A NUMBER of the common lodging- 
houses of my district belong to a 
single proprietor, who, being a man of the 
day, has adopted the modern custom of sty!- 
ing the houses “chambers.” Of these the 
W— Street Chambers are the most exten- 
sive. 
lishment is popularly known as the Deputy- 
General, for in addition to being the acting 
deputy of the one house, he has to “ keep an 
eye” upon the proceedings of the deputies 
of the other houses. In his degree the 
Deputy-General is a man who has risen. In 
the first instance he had come to the houses 
as a nightly “dosser.” In those days it 
occasionally befell him to be without the 
price of a night’s lodging, and he was allowed 
to “work it out” by assisting the deputies 
in keeping order, and “cleaning up.” In 
this connection the proprieter, a keen man 
of business, had marked him as a capable, 
trustworthy fellow, and had promoted him, 
first, to the position of a regular deputy ; 
and, finally, to be his Deputy-General. For 
the latter position, to which he had recently 
attained when I first made his acquaintance, 
he was the right man in the right place,—a 
man not to be deceived or trifled with in his 
official capacity, firm and decisive in the 
discharge of his duties, but never harsh 
either in judgment or action towards his 
subordinates, or his lodgers. He was in- 
telligent and observant, hard-headed it might 
be, but kind-hearted. Though he could 
scarcely be described as a well-educated man, 
he was a well-informed one, devoting a good 
deal of his day-time leisure to miscellaneous 
reading. Many a helpful “tip” did the 
Deputy-General give me in the earlier days 
of my work among the poor, and many the 
curious, and still more many the sad story 
he has from time to time told me of his 
motley customers. And none more sad or 
more suggestive than the one I am about to 
speak of here. 

Glanemg in at the open door of the com- 
mon kitchen of the W——— Street Chambers, 
as I was img one morning, I saw the 
Deputy-General and some half-dozen of the 
habitual fre of the house, who had 
not yeteleared out for the day, engaged in 
earnest conversation. Looking up and see- 
ing me, the Deputy, instead of merely 
“passing the time of day,” beckoned me to 
come in, and on my entering asked, 


The manager of this particular estab- | 





“Do you know that Brown, as we called 
him—or I should say as he called himself 
is dead ?” 

“No, I did not know that,” I replied, 
though I was not surprised to hear it, as I 
was aware that he had on the previous day 
been removed to the workhouse infirmary, 
dangerously ill. 

“ He is dead,” the Deputy proceeded ; “he 
was slipping his cable fast when they moved 
him from here, and he went out with the 
tide at dawn this morning. We can but 
hope now that he has reached the better 
land.” 

“Yes, we must hope that,” I assented, 
“and if there is good ground for the hope, 
one can scarcely be sorry that he is gone; 
his life, as we know it at any rate, was a 
pitiful affair.” 

“That seemed to me to be his own 
thought,” the Deputy commented; “he 
knew that his life was broken, that there 
was only misery before him if he lived. So 
far as 1 could judge, he was wishful to die, 
and prepared. I never saw so happy a look 
on his face in his lifetime as there was upon 
it as he lay in the first stillness of death.” 

“Were you with him when he died then?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” the Deputy answered ; “he sent 
for me and I went, and I am glad I did, for 
there was neither friend or kindred there 
beside.” 

““*You’ve come, then,’ he said, speaking 
faintly, when I got to his bedside, ‘I knew 
you would, though it is very good of you all 
the same. I am dying, you know, and 
though many a better man has had to do so, 
I would not like to die without a friendly 
hand to grasp in mine, a friendly face to 
look my last upon.’ 

“¢QOh, perhaps you'll pull through yet,’ I 
said, trying to speak a bit cheerfully. 

‘No,’ he said, shaking his head, ‘there is 
no mistaking the touch of death ; I shall not 
pall through, and it would not be well either 
for myself or any one else that I should. 
For me the end is at hand; I shall soon be 
sleeping the last long sleep that kmows no 
earthly waking, and I am ready for it. 1 
am very weary and img ‘to be at rest. 
I have sinned, but I have suffered, and I 
have prayed for forgiveness where forgive- 
ness is not denied even to such as I have 
been.’ 
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“< Was there no one nearer or dearer to 
him that he could send for?’ I asked. 

““*No,’ he said again, ‘all who were near 
or dear to me, or to whom I was near and 
dear, have gone before ; father and mother, 
sister and brother, and friend ; the one friend 
who bore with me and helped me the longest 
and the last. All passed away while I, the 
worthless one, lived on; but my call has 
come now, and I hope to be with them again 
soon, where sin and sorrow and parting are 
unknown.’ 

“Did he want to leave any message, was 
there any wish I could carry out for him? 
was the next question I asked him,” the 
Deputy continued, “to which he answered, 
“Things are best as they are. Nothing will 
be lost by my dying and making no sign. 
Mine is, after all, a very commonplace 
mystery; nothing of the fallen prince or 
disguised nobleman or anything of that kind 
about it, you know. I stained my name— 
a good and honest name up to that time— 
and was a grief and shame to those who bore 
it, so let it perish with me ; there are none to 
miss me.’ 

“As he finished speaking he went off 
faint, and the nurse who had been standing 
a little aside, looking on, came up and gave 
him a teaspoonful of some cordial. Presently 
the life seemed to flicker up in him again, 
and he began to pray, and the words of 
prayer were the last upon his lips. In a 
minute or two, voice failed him, he sank 
gently back with his head on my arm, and 
with a smile upon his face, passed away.” 

The Deputy-General had evidently been 
considerably affected by the death-bed scene 
he had witnessed but a few hours before, 
and in a lesser degree, those around him, 
though men not given to the melting mood, 
were also affected by what they had just 
heard, and for a brief space the group 
gathered together in the common lodging- 
house kitchen were solemnly silent. Break- 
ing the silence when he had pulled himself 
together, the Deputy resumed, addressing 
himself to me, 

“ We were talking about the funeral. Of 
course it can’t matter to him now, and I am 
sure he had no such question in his mind 
when he sent for me; but for a variety of 
reasons, including the circumstance that as, 
I may say, he died in my arms, I would not 
like to see him buried wholly as a pauper. 
I have seen my proprietor and succeeded in 
persuading him that it would be a graceful 
act upon his part to bear what extra expense 
would be involved. What we purpose 





doing is to accept the order for the parish 
coffin and grave, and then arrange with the 
undertaker to put a plate and handles on 
the coffin, and supply a private hearse and 
mourning-coach, so that three or four of us 
may follow him to the grave, and the funeral 
have the look of an ordinary one.” 

“And some of us ’Il see that there ain’t a 
wreath or two wanting,” put in one of the 
men, who was himself in the flower hawking 
line. 

“So much is settled,” the Deputy went 
on; “the point we were discussing was what 
inscription should be put upon the coffin- 
plate; for, of course, his name was not 
Brown.” 

“T was always under the impression,” I 
remarked, “that you knew, though you did 
not consider yourself at liberty to disclose 
his true name.” 

“That was not the case,” the Deputy 
answered ; “he confided in me to a certain 
extent, and apart from its being easy to 
guess, I knew from himself that his name 
was not Brown: but he never told me volun- 
tarily what his right name was, and it was 
no business of mine to try to force his hand 
in the matter. His letters always came 
addressed to Brown, and post-office orders 
were made payable to Brown.” 

“Well, what I says,” observed the flower- 
hawker, who had previously spoken, “is 
that, as we didn’t know his right name, and 
did know him by the name of Brown, and 
ain’t going to have him buried as ‘ body of 
a man unknown, —why, Brown it must be 
on the coffin-plate.” 

“Well, yes, 1 suppose that is what it 
must come to,” agreed the Deputy, “ unless 
the undertaker can offer any better sugges- 
tion.” 

The man, with the fact of whose death 
I was in this manner made acquainted, 
had for some years been—to use a somewhat 
self-contradictory phrase of the Deputy- 
General’s—a regular casual frequenter of 
the W Street Chambers. In that cha- 
racter, he was a well-known personage in the 
locality in which the lodging-house was 
situated. That he had seen better days was 
evident alike in his appearance and address, 
but his identity was a mystery that none of 
his lodgimg-house associates had ever been 
able to solve. He called himself Brown— 
Jack Brown—and as it seemed good to him 
to give himself brevet title tothat name, and 
the frequenters of the lodging house were 
willing to humour him on the point, by that 
name he was addressed, sometimes with the 
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honorary addition of captain or colonel | the recurrence of a “ flush” period. 


“thrown in.” But when in his absence the 
question of his name came up for discussion, 
as with other points concerning him, it occa- | 
sionally did, when the habitués of the house | 
were gathered as friends in council round 
the common kitchen fire, the comment was, 
“ Brown! What do you think?” Some few | 
individuals, inclined to take harsh views of | 
life, were wont to suggest that he was pro- | 
bably “‘a wrong ’un.” The opinion of the 
more charitably disposed majority, however, 
was that he was nothing worse than a mis- 
fortunate of the ‘“nobody’s-enemy-but-his- | 
own” type; one who had brought himself 
down in the world, and found by experience 
that as a favourite bard of lodging-house | 
circles puts it :— 
“When you’re down they keeps you down 
Because they turns you up.’ 

As in the summer months Brown usually 
disappeared from town for considerable 
periods, it was inferred that he might go 
fruiting or hopping, or be trying his luck as 
some form of camp follower of the army of 
pleasure-seekers at the seaside resorts. That, 
however, was merely conjecture ; so far as 


was known, he followed no calling, however | 
poorly paid, had no ostensible means of sup- | 


port. A more definite impression with re- 
gard to him was that he lived chiefly upon 


money obtained in response to appeals to | 


relatives or former friends—appeals to pure 
charity, or based upon the “ how-much-will- 
you-give-me-to-keep-away ” principle. At any 
rate, there were times when he made no 
secret of being “flush of coin,” when not 
wishing, perhaps, to place temptation in the 
way of his fellow-lodgers, he made the 
Deputy his banker, as well as his landlord, 
from night to night. The amounts he de- 
posited were not upon record, the Deputy, 
who had a reputation for discretion to main- 
tain, declining to mention them. Still it 
was known that they generally “ran into 
gold,” while some who might be credited 
with special sharpness of vision and observa- 
tion upon such a point, asserted that once or 
twice a bank-note had passed. Whether 
Brown’s hauls—however obtained—included 
cast-off garments, or whether he spent part 
of the cash in “new second-hand ” clothing, 
was a moot point with those who, for reasons 
of their own, took a watchful interest in his 
affairs. Discussion upon that, however, was 
a good deal in the way of being merely 
academic. The really material fact wes that 
Brown’s appearance in a “new rig out ” was 
usually the first outward and visible sign of 


In his 
way, Brown paid for dress. He was so far 
| a tailor-made man that, when “togged up,” 
| he unconsciously shook off something of the 
slouching gait and shrinking air which cha- 
| racterised him in a general way. When in 
| funds, and in his war paint, so to speak, he 
| Was easily “tapped.” Indeed, under this 
conjunction of his stars, he scarcely needed 
to be tapped. The golden stream flowed 
from him spontaneously; he enacted the 
roll of paymaster-general with effusion. That 
was why he was honoured by the clientéle of 
the W. Street Chambers, why he would 
have been called Smith or Jones, or De 
Vere, or Montmorenci, had he so desired, 
“and no questions asked.” While his money 
| | lasted, he “stood treat” liberally. He par- 
took freely, too, of the drink he provided— 
| and here, probably, was in part, at least, the 
secret of his fall. When in his cups, he 
would indulge in a good deal of tall talk, 
but only of a general character. He spoke 
in a vague, maudlin way of what he might 
have been and was not, and the days that 
were no more. Or he would prattle of the 
touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of 
a voice that was still, and in self-pitying 
tones murmur that a sorrow’s crown of sor- 
| row was remembering happier things. These 
poetic scraps were greatly appreciated by his 
boon companions for the time being. They 
'did not understand them, but they acted 
| upon a general conclusion to the effect that 
| they were in the nature of “toasts and sen- 
timents,” which could only be fittingly 
“responded to” in drinks, and in that fash- 
ion they responded enthusiastically. Re- 
ferring to the squalid present, Brown would 
| drop into proverbial philosophy, exclaim 
that it was no use crying over spilled milk ; 
that those who were down need fear no fall ; 
that it was a poor heart that never rejoiced ; 
a long lane that had no turning ; and that 
| in any case he cared for nobody, no, not he, 
if nobody cared him. Whereupon he would 
| be assured ly the bodies present that they 
| did care for him “immense,” and that they 
were certain that the grade of society from 
| which he had fallen was not w orthy of him. 
By his lodging-house associates, Brown 
was most appreciated when in funds. To 
|the few others—including myself —who 
| knew him, he was most interesting when it 
was, in lodging-house phrase, a case of “all 
in the downs” with him. When he was 
parting with his wardrobe to realise the 
nightly fourpence to pay for his bed, and 
living for the day upon a penny “lot” of 
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broken food obtained from some other com-| knew more of the history of this man than 
mon lodging-house, “used” by professional | he cared to tell. What information he 
beggars. Under these conditions, he displayed | really possessed it turned out, however, was 
a patience, endurance, and cheeriness, that | of a very general character, was derived from 
shown in earlier days and under other cir-| Brown himself, and did not include his right 
cumstances, might, perhaps, have saved him | name or the names or whereabouts of his 
from the evil that had befallen him. He| friends. It was the old story, the Deputy 
took things—superficially at least—in a/| had said when I had first spoken to him upon 
philosophical spirit. He would tell you, and | the subject, a respectably-connected young 
that in winter weather, that the happy man | fellow in a position of trust going fast, and, 
was the man without a shirt, in which case | finding himself in difficulties, appropriating 
he should often have been happy. In the| his employer’s money and being detected. 
same way, he would remark that we could} Through the influence of relatives he was 
be good and happy without waistcoats, | saved from legal prosecution, but he had lost 
that burst boots were a safeguard against | his situation and his character, had fallen 
corns; and that the man who lived on a| into loafing habits, and gradually gone under. 
penny a day need have no fear of indiges- | ‘‘ Of course,” the Deputy had concluded, “ his 
tion. A common lodging-house, he would | friends will tire of helping him.” 
admit, was not a desirable place of residence,| “And what then ?” I had asked. 
but it was infinitely preferable to sleeping| ‘“ Why, then,” the Deputy replied, “it is 
in the open air, a thing of which, as well as! an open question what will become of him, 
of the common lodging-house, he had had | though it won’t be any good. He is forty— 
experience. Further he would add upon | looks fifty—and is broken in health, so would 
this head, the registered and inspected com- | have no chance as a cas’alty labourer. He 
mon lodging-house was better than some of | might try his hand as a boardman, or, as he 
the cheap private lodging-houses, of which | is well educated and can write a very ‘fetch- 
in his day he had also had experience— | ing’ letter, he might get picked up as a 
lodging-houses in which there were three | working hand by some begging-letter im- 
lodgers to a bed and six to a towel, and no | postor or other swindler of that kind ; or he 
soap save for the first man up in the morn- | might end it all by a plunge in the river.” 
ing, who usually, in a literal sense, “ took | Not a hopeful view this, but probably an 
the cake.” Out of the royal and public | accurate one, for the Deputy spoke from a 
parks, he would go on to say when in this | considerable experience of customers of the 
vein, he got more use, and perhaps more | type of the one who had chosen to be known 
pleasure, than well-to-do people ; while the | as Jack Brown. The speculations as to what 
windows of the picture and print-seller’s | would become of the latter individual if his 
shops served as his art-galleries, from which | friends should fail him, were in the event 
he derived as much enjoyment as he could | scarcely put to the test. The long-suffering 
have done had the pictures hung upon his | friends, whoever they may have been, en- 
own walls, As to whether the sights and | dured almost to the end. About a month 
sounds of the cook-shop windows were a/| before his death Brown had returned to the 
benefit to a hungry but penniless man, was a | lodging-house, after an absence from it of 
point upon which to the last he remained | several weeks, looking starved, and haggard, 
in “ philosophic doubt.” So he would talk, | and woe-begone. In answer to the Deputy’s 
glibly and flippantly enough, but there was | questions, he said that he had lost by death 
probably heart ache under it all. When in| the best and kindest friend that ever man 
these straits, he would watch for the post-| had—a friend who for lang syne’s sake had, 
man, with an eagerness painful to witness, | out of scanty means, aided him liberally, 
and vainly try to conceal the looks of dis- | uttering no word of reproach, and bearing 
appointment that followed the oft-repeated | with him after all other friends were dead, 
announcement that there was not anything; or had fallen away from him. From this 
for him. Sooner or later, however, the | time Brown sleptat the W. Street Cham- 
anxiously looked for letter would come to| bers regularly, rather to the surprise of the 
hand. Then followed the “new rig out,” | other lodgers who were quick to detect how 
the short period of riotous living, the treat-| dreadfully “hard up” he was. As a matter 
ing of the harpies who hastened to flock | of fact, the Deputy, though he deemed it 
round him again—and thus his miserable | prudent to “keep it dark,” let him have his 
existence dragged on. nightly lodging without payment, making 
I had supposed that the Deputy-General | up the money out of his own pocket. That 
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the hand of death was upon the man, that 
it would be but for a short time that he would 
need any earthly help, had been evident to 
the Deputy at once. He had tried to induce 
the forlorn and stricken, outcast to. enter the 
workhouse, but that Brown had absolutely 
refused to do. That, he said, would raise a 
question of his parochial ‘‘ settlement,” would 
involve his being called upon to make per- 
sonal and family disclosures, which he would 
rather die in the streets than make under 
the circumstances. 

But the Deputy was not the man to let 
him die in the street; he gave him shelter, 
and did what was in his power to alleviate 
his sufferings. The night before he died he 
burst a blood-vessel during a violent fit of 
coughing. In the morning he was removed 
to the workhouse infirmary, making no objec- 
tion then, as he knew that the time for official 
investigation as to his antecedents was past, 
that he was being taken there simply to die. 
He did die there, as we have seen ; died not 
without heavenly hope or human pity. He 
died unknown, however, was buried as John 
Brown, and consigned to a pauper’s grave. 
Thanks to the Deputy-General, his funeral 
was not a pauper one. It did not lack such 
degree of pomp and circumstance as usually 
marks the funerals of the non-pauper poor, 
while the little group of poverty-stricken 
mourners who assembled to see him laid to 
his last earthly rest were sincere in paying 
that last mark of respect to his memory. On 
the day before the funeral I was shown the 
two wreaths that were to be placed upon his 
coffin. They were simple wreaths enough, 
noticeable only for the characteristic lines 
written upon the card attached to one of 
them, which ran :— 


“ Dear old Jack was a real good sort, 
We all loved him, and so we ought.” 
It was not worth the while of the paro- 
chial authorities to make any claim to the 
belongings of the dead man. They consisted 





of a few old clothes, so ragged and worn as 
to be unpawnable. On turning out the 
pockets of them, all that the deputy found 
was a number of “run out” pawn tickets, 
and a faded photographic portrait of a young 
man—in all probability the friend of whom 
Brown had spoken, for on the margin of it 
he had written :— 
“ Faithful despite of my fall; 
Sad when the world seemed over sweet, sweet when 
the world turn'd to gall.’”’ 

The story of such a broken and wasted 
life as this is wondrous pitiful, and most. 
pitiful in that it is by no means a solitary 
story of its kind. The submerged tenth are 
not all native and tothe manner born. In 
their ranks are numbers of men and women 
who —some through their own fault, but 
more through sheer misfortune—have sunk 
to the point of submergence, have fallen or 
been drawn into the social deeps from higher 
levels. Theirs are perhaps the hardest lives 
even among the bitterly hard lives of the 
submerged generally. And when for them 
“death comes with friendly call,” it is not 
always that even at the last they meet with 
the kindness that befell the unit of the sub- 
merged whose story has been told here. This 
man was blameworthy, and, it may be, 
worthless, and, in a strict judgment, unde- 
serving of “the human pity and dole” that 
came to him when the end was nigh. But 
the hosts of the submerged are not blame- 
worthy, are only weak and helpless, with 
burdens laid upon them almost greater than 
they can bear. Let us remember, if we 
must, that there are worthless beings among 
them, but even so do not let us forget the 
lives that as a body they have to live. Let 
us not be slack in daily endeavours to make 
a better life possible for them—materially 
and spiritually. To work for that end as 
each of us best may is the duty of all who 
would not, Cain-like, ask—“Am I my 
brother’s keeper ¢” 
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THE JEWISH COLONY IN LONDON. 
By Mrs. BREWER. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


|. peer ena poor a family may be they 

strive to have a little feast on Friday 
evenings after the service in the synagogue, 
and in order to see what the family circle 
was like on these occasions I made a number 
of visits to the Jews’ quarter on the opposite 
side of the high-road lying between it and 
the river. 

I rather startled the people, I think, as 
my guide knocked at the various doors, say- 
ing, in German, “Good evening. Are you 
at the evening meal? May we come in? 
Some ladies want to know how we Jews 
live.” At first they hesitated—as I certainly 
should have done in their place—but it was 
only for a few minutes; courtesy prevailed, 
and we were made welcome. 

In every case I found the husband at 
home in the midst of his family. The meal 
consisted of a double portion of white bread, 
in memory of the manna in the wilderness, 
a little fish or meat, and a small decanter of 
raisin wine. These are placed on a clean 
white tablecloth, which remains on the table 
till the Sabbath is over. A peculiarity of 
the supper-table was the number of lighted 
candles in tall brass candlesticks. On the 
first I saw three. I asked in my ignorance, 
“ Why do you have candles when the gas is 
on full ?” 

The mother answered, “There is no joy 
without light, and each of these is a thanks- 
giving for a child.” 

In another house there were seven burn- 
ing on the table, and, with my newly-acquired 
knowledge, I said, ‘‘So you have seven 
children.” 

“No, we have but four; but we lighted 
three extra because God has given us a good 
week,” 

While the wife lights the candles the man 
spreads forth his hands, saying, ‘“ Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Uni- 
verse! who hast sanctified us with thy pre- 
cepts and commanded us to light the Sabbath 
lamps.” 

Immediately on their return from the 
synagogue, they take their places at the 
table, an the husband takes in his hand a 


glass of wine and says grace, then he drinks | 


a little from the glass and presents it to the 
members of his family. 
In some cases I was too late for the meal, 


| but saw the men with the Talmud or the 
Old Testament in their hands; the poor 
Jews, as a rule, are great students. The 
Talmud (the name signifies learning wisdom 
and doctrine) is regarded by all Jews with 
the greatest veneration. It is in truth the 
gathering up of the traditions, and is divided 
into the Mishna and the Gemara. A Jewish 
proverb runs: “The Law is like salt, the 
Mishna like pepper, and the Gemara like 
balmy spice.” 

As I went from house to house and from 
street to street I passed public-houses and 
Jews’ restaurants ; into these I entered, and, 
although the former were full of men and 
women, I discovered only one Jew there. 
And in the restaurants our guide threw open 
the doors with the announcement—“ Here 
are some ladies who desire to know how the 
Jews spend their Sabbath eve, and whether 
they drink too much.” There were a great 
many men taking their food, talking quietly 
over matters in which they were interested, 
while some had books in their hands. Nearly 
all of them were drinking tea or coffee. 

The Jews marry early asa rule, and should 
they put it off too long they are net thought 
well of ; indeed, they are considered to be 
living in sin. When an engagement takes 
place between two young people it is before 
witnesses, and the time between the engage- 
ment and the marriage differs as with us— 
it may be six months or a year. On the 
wedding-day the bride is escorted by women, 
and the bridegroom by men, to the place 
where the wedding ceremony is to be per- 
formed. Ten men must of necessity be pre- 
sent, otherwise the marriage would be null 
and void. A canopy extended on four poles 
is brought into the synagogue or room, and 
| under this the bride and bridegroom stand 
| opposite each other, having been led there 
| by two of the nearest relations. The Rabbi 

who performs the ceremony takes a glass of 
wine in his hand, while asking God's blessing 
on those married by means of the canopy and 
wedlock. The two young folks drink of the 
wine, and then the bridegroom takes the 
ring and puts it on the bride’s finger, say- 
ing, “ Behold thou art wedded to me with 
this ring according to the Law of Moses and 
Israel.” Then the marriage contract is read, 
, in which he agrees to keep, maintain, honour, 
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and cherish her according to the manner of 
all the Jews, and that he will keep her in 
clothing decently according to the custom of 
the world. He here specifies what sum he 
settles upon her in case of his death, and 
how it is to be obtained. At the end of this 
reading the minister takes another glass of 
wine, and, after benedictions have been re- 
peated, the newly-married pair drink the 
wine, and the empty glass is laid on the 
floor. The bridegroom. stamps on it and 
breaks it to pieces, when all the company 
shout, ‘Good luck to you.” 

The marriage feast is sumptuous or meagre 
according to the position of the people and 
the state of their finances. 

Three special duties are to be observed by 
& woman as soon as she marries, viz. her 
purification ; to bless the Sabbath bread, and 
to light the candles on the eve of the Sabbath. 

In order to learn something of the Jewish 
children and the way they are trained in 


London, I made my way to Spitalfields, | 


which is a centre densely populated by the 
poorest class of Jews, and visited first the 
Old Castle Street Schools, one of the first 
built by the London School Board. 

There are sixteen hundred children, 95 
per cent. of whom are Jews. There is no 
difference made between the Jew and Gen- 
tile children, and they agree well together 
The Jewish children are remarkably quick 
and intelligent, and pick up English rapidly, 
though only a few of them know anything of 
our language when admitted, for their parents 
come from distant parts of the world. 

Mr. Levi, the superintendent, is very proud 
of the schools, and delights in the children ; 
he tries to train them morally as well as 
physically, and, looking on the schools as a 
miniature world, encourages them to fear 
social ostracism. 

A Sunday-school is held for Jewish chil- 
dren, and here they are taught Hebrew and 
the Old Testament by paid teachers. 

On the girls’ side Mr. Levi has instituted a 





“ There is no joy without light, und each of these is a thanksgiving for a child,” 


benevolent society, which is managed by the 
children themselves, one girl as treasurer, 
another secretary, and a certain number form 
a committee. The whole school subscribes 


its farthings or halfpennies, and for each gift 


receives a special receipt. 

If it happen that a child has had no break- 
fast, or is wretchedly poor and unhappy, her 
ease is looked into, and if found deserving, a 
committee is called to decide what can be 


spared, and one or two members are appointed 
to go marketing for food, clothing, and other 
necessaries. ‘lhe society is in a flourishing 
condition, and Jew and Gentile alike 2 are the 
recipients of its benefits. 

The excellence of these schools was re- 
markable—they learn cooking and needle- 
work, and their intellectual attainments are 
marvellous. A child is never refused admis- 
sion except for want of room. 
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A Jews’ School, 


The busy cheerful hum which proceeds 
from it into the dirty streets and alleys around 
is a sort of guarantee that the young genera- 
tion growing up among the wretched sur- 
roundings would start on the battle of life 
better equipped for the struggle than their 
poor persecuted parents. 

On leaving Old Castle Street I made my 
way to Bell Lane, which is close by, to the 


Jews’ Free Schools, the largest in Great | 
Britain ; they educate 3,400 Jewish children, | 


the majority of whom are very poor. The 
hours are the same as those in the Board 
Schools, except that work is continued from 
twelve till one for the study of Hebrew. 
Ninety per cent. of the scholars are foreigners 
or children of foreigners, and they find it 


very difficult at first to learn in a language | 


unknown to them. 
These schools bear a high character for the 
thoroughness of the education given; and, 


although no spurt is ever put on before ex- | 


aminations, the children never fail to do 

credit to their teachers. It is marvellous, 

considering the material, what is accom- 

plished here, and how well they stand com- 

parison with the best schools in the land. 
Most of the children are from Russia and 
XXI— 9 


| Russian Poland, where the parents have 

been subjected to oppression, violence, and 
| hatred. This, one would have thought, would 
‘act prejudicially on the intellects of the 
| children ; on the contrary, it seems to have 
| strengthened and stimulated them. It may 
| be, too, that the brains of the children reap 
the advantage of long years of temperance 
in.the parents. Who shall say? One great 
privilege enjoyed by the scholars in these 
schools is that they never need work upon 
an empty stomach ; they can go up-stairs to 
the kitchen and have a cup of hot milk and 
a piece of bread for their breakfast, though 
some among them are too proud to let it be 
known that they are so poor, and work on 
without food. I am bound to say these are 
boys, not girls. 

The boys frequently work at some trade 
between school hours, so as to increase, if 
possible, the weekly income of the family. 

Large as these schools are they are kept 
beautifully clean, and there has never been 
an epidemic among the children. 

There is, I believe, a splendid Jews’ school 
| in Stepney, but I have not yet had an oppor 
tunity of visiting it, 

In times of sickness or accident the difli- 
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A Jewish Wedding. 


culties of the Jews would be great indeed, 
but for the Rothschild wards in the London 
Hospital. Owing to the density of the Jew- 
ish population in this district, the wards are 
always full. When more cases arrive than 
can be accommodated, the Jewish patients 
are in the emergency placed in the Gentile 
wards; this gives great offence to the Jews and 
often retards their recovery. The sick people 
like the Jewish minister to come and speak 
to them or pray with them, and when a 
member of the family dies, the body is 
stripped and at once removed from the bed 
on to the bare floor and covered with a sheet. 
It remains in this state, watched by a Jew or 
a Jewess, as the case may be, until the cere- 
mony of cleansing by water is performed by 
special people sent from the synagogue, who 
also dress the body in linen garments, and 
place a lighted lamp fed with the purest 
sweet oil at the head. 

After the cleansing of the body a basin of 
water and a clean towel are placed near the 


Jamp, that the soul of the deceased may have | 


an opportunity of cleansing itself from the 
defilements it had contracted during life. 

The Jews do not use coffins such as ours, 
but four plain deal boards loosely joined 
together; they are not even coloured or 
covered. There is no difference made be- 
tween the rich and the poor. When the 
body is laid within these boards, if it be that 
of a man, his “talleth” with fringes which 
he used to wear in the synagogue is placed 
over the linen clothes. 








There is no service over the grave; but 
the nearest relative throws in the first lot 
of earth ; this is often a heart-rending scene. 
There is an utter absence of pomp anil 
flowers; the mourners rend their clothes, 
and on their return to the house keep » 
week of mourning, during which time they 
sit on low seats, and do nothing, while their 
friends, rich and poor, visit them and bring 
them food. 

There are two Jewish cemeteries, one at 
Willesden and the other at West Ham. 

And now a word or two about the immi- 
grants. It is a mistake to regard them as 
of the lowest order of foreign Jews ; many 
of them have held good positions in those 
towns and districts from which they have 
been driven, and if they arrive in London 
without means, it is because they were not 
allowed time to realise their property before 
leaving. Supposing them to be penniless, 
we Christians do not supply their needs ; it 
is the Jews, rich and poor, who do this, and 
willingly too. 

It is unlike the real state of things to de- 
scribe them as introducing squalor and degra- 
dation into the life of East London; they are 
patient and dignified in their sorrow and 
want, and notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary, I assert that they are 
clean. Of course I am not including the rough 
element who come here from Amsterdam |! 
was present at the coming in of a German 
boat with some forty Jewish immigrants, 
and stood by while their luggage was ex- 
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amined ; there was not much of it, but it | 
was clean and whole. Most of them were | 
met by relations already established here ; 
three only were without addresses, and these | 
were sent to the Jewish Ladies’ Association | 
in Tenter Street and to the Jewish shelter 
in Leman Street by their agent. The good | 
work he does among the immigrants cannot | 
be overrated. The whole of the English- 
speaking public were startled a few weeks 
since by the assertion in a daily paper that a | 
land-shark got hold of the immigrants and 
sold them in the Sunday markets for £3. 





‘I went at once to Wentw orth Street, 
where the deed was supposed to be done, 
and found it to be a great exaggeration. 
Men without work do stand on the outskirts 
of the market waiting’ to be hired by em- 
ployers of labour who go there for their 
work-people. The poor Jews in London 
do not stand alone ; they are watched over 


}and cared for and protected by a body of 
Jewish ladies and gentlemen, whose time 


and money are devoted to their service; 


, 


they call themselves the Jewish Board of 


| Guardians. I wish they had another name. 
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_ I WONDER why heaven is so far 
away!” said a little maiden to her- 
self one morning in early summer, while she 
lay under the trees which skirted a beautiful 
meadow of dazzling green turf, just like the 
softest velvet. “Oh! if it would only come 
ever such a tiny bit nearer, or if the angels 
would send even some message to little 
girls like me, I’m sure it would be far easier 
to be good than it is now.” 
As the child finished speaking to herself 
she noticed for the first time a small black 





speck far away up in the clear azure of the 
sky, and without knowing why, she watched 
it growing larger and larger as it evidently 
descended nearer to earth. ‘“ What is it?” 
she asked of herself; and, rising to her feet, 
she watched with an ever-increasing excite- 
ment the black object growing larger and 
larger, till she could clearly define the shape 
of a bird, and a large one it must have been, 
as it was still along way above her. By-and- 
by she could see—for her eyes were young 
and strong—that it held something white 
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in the grasp of its cruel talons—something 
which ever and anon quivered as if in pain. 
The child’s excitement and fear now grew 
so intense, that at last, as the great eagle 
(for such it was) swooped down to within a 
short distance, she gave a cry of terror. At 
the unexpected sound the huge bird for an 
instant relaxed hold of his prey, and a poor 
little white dove fell bleeding almost at her 
feet. In another instant the brave child had 
run forward, and, lifting it tenderly in her 
arms, pressed it, all quivering as it was, close 


to her warm bosom, whilst the fierce bird | 


overhead, maddened at losing his victim, 
kept circling round and round in the air, 
giving forth scream after scream of rage, 
every now and again darting down nearer 
to earth, as if he would attack the little 
child who had baulked him of his prey. 

“Go away! go away!” she cried; “ you 
shan’t have it. No! no!” and, as the great 
bird came swooping down, she crouched down 
on the green sward, partially covering the 
dove with her face and hair to protect it, 
half dead though she was with fear. Sud- 
denly she seemed to feel that some one was 
near to save her, and, taking courage, she 
looked up to see a beautiful angel standing 
beside her, while the eagle was flying away 
as fast as his great dark wings could carry 
him. 

“Give me the dove,” said the angel. “I 
will take it back to heaven from whence it 
came. And you, little one,” continued he 
as he looked at the child now kneeling 
before him, “I heard your wish, although 
you did not know I was near, and you shall 
have it for protecting in your bosom this 
heavenly dove against the power of evil.” 

As he spoke, the angel spread out his 
glorious wings, which shone in the sunlight 





with thousands of rainbow tints, and, hold- 
ing the dove nestled close in his arms, he 
flew swiftly upwards, till, mingling with 
the tiny cloudlets, the little child saw him 
no more. 

Wearied out with excitement and fear, a 
strange feeling of peace came over her, and 
gradually she sank down on the grass and 
fell asleep. 

Meanwhile up sped the angel with his 
strong wings straight to the gates of Para- 
dise, and widely they opened to let him 
pass. One look he gave to earth and the 
sleeping child, then stooping, he lifted a 
handful of the golden dust which lay over 
the sacred streets, and, murmuring a bless- 
ing, he scattered them down upon earth. 

The merning had grown into day when 
the little sleeper awoke. After opening 
her eyes, she wondered where she was— 
surely not at home? No; there was the 
blue sky. Had she been dreaming? Slowly 
the incidents of her encounter with the fierce 
bird came back to her remembrance, then 
her protection of the dove, and finally the 
promise of the angel. As it flashed into her 
memory she sat up, looking round her, and 
there, sure enough, was the field, but no 
longer green. Now it shone like gold, for 
all over it grew the beautiful yellow butter- 
cups, each one representing a grain of the 
golden dust thrown by the angel from the 
streets of the Holy City. 

And so the child got her wish. And from 
then till now the bright-eyed messengers 
from heaven have gladdened our earth with 
their presence in memory of the’ prayer of 
one simple little child, who guarded all 
unconsciously in her bosom the spirit of 
innocence from the spirit and power of 
evil, 





OUR BIBLE—HOW IT HAS COME TO US. 
By rue Rev. Canyon R. T. TALBOT, M.A. 
FIRST PAPER. 


Tt subject of our first paper is the his- 
tory of the manuscripts of the Bible. 
As it is always well to begin quite at the 
beginning of a subject, we will ask—What 
does the word “manuscript” mean ? 
means that which is written by hand. 

word manuscript refers us back behind the 


fifteenth century, and introduces us to the | the German. 


region of time wherein the printer and his 
art were unknown. It is only 450 years ago 


It | Johann Gutenberg. 
The | 





that printing with movable types was dis- 
covered. The Dutch claim the honour of 
discovery for their countryman Laurence 
Costar, and the Germans for their own 
The question may be 
amicably settled by allowing a simultaneous 
discovery on the part of the Dutchman and 
At all events, it was just 
about the middle of the fifteenth century 


that what an old German writer calls the 
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“almost divine benefit” of the printing-press 
was conferred upon mankind. A generation 
later, in 1476, our own William Caxton set 
up his press, under the patronage of the 
Abbot. Esteney, in the almonry of West- 
minster Abbey. 

The invention of printing brought about 
a peaceful, but complete revolution. Know- 
ledge stepped forth from the cloister and 
entered into the market-place. Manuscripts 
had been for the few, the printed page would 
be for the many. No Franchise Bill has 
ever placed so much power in the hands of 
the many as did the invention of printing. 
For knowledge is power, and the pathway 
to knowledge which hitherto in the days of 
manuscripts had been open only to the few, 
was now by printing being opened to all 
alike. 

The Bible, like ail other ancient books, 
was transmitted in manuscripts until the age 
of printing. Let us try and gather together 
a few facts which will help us to understand 
how it fared with the Bible in the days of 
manuscripts. 

First as to the Old Testament Hebrew 
manuscripts. It is a strange fact that none 
of those which have come into our hands are 
very ancient. The bulk of those we have 
are not much older than the date of our 
Norman Conquest, and there are only a few 
which are a little older. Various explana- 
tions have been given to account for the 
comparatively modern date of the manu- 
scripts which we possess. 

One of these is as follows. The Hebrew 
manuscripts had become corrupt in the 
lapse of centuries, and so about the fifth 
Christian century an attempt was made to 
correct the text. This was done in the 
famous Jewish schools at Tiberias, on the 
Lake of Galilee. The various existing 
types of text were then collected and com- 
pared by Jewish scholars. In the end a 
corrected text was issued which, under the 
name of the Massoretic text, became the 
standard authoritative text. It is probable 
that the earlier and less correct copies 
passed out of use and were destroyed. 
When a corrected text had been‘given to the 
world, there was no use in preserving an 
imperfect text ; indeed, the sooner the latter 
was put out of the way the better for every- 
body. | 

Another explanation is that the Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Old Testament were 
never in circulation as were the manuscripts 
of the New Testament. There were public 
copies in use in the synagogues and else- 





where, but few were in private hands. 
Moreover, owing to the peculiar reverence 
of the Jews for the written word of Scrip- 
ture, when a public copy could no longer be 
used, it was solemnly immured in the syna- 
gogue wall. Manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment were, therefore, always few in number, 
and of those few, as each in turn became 
past service, it was put beyond the reach of 
any subsequent antiquarian research. No- 
body, of course, ever doubts that there 
must have been manuscripts of the Old 
Testament existing in each century before 
the eleventh century A.D., and stretching 
backwards in a long chain to our Lord’s 
day, and further backwards again. In sup- 
port of this we may call to remembrance 
the interesting history of a translation of 
the Old 'Testament which was made about 
two centuries before the Christian era. This 
was the translation into Greek called the 
Septuagint translation or translation of the 
Seventy. 

The way the name arose was as follows. 
Long after the translation became current, 
a story of its origin was invented to give it 
an added renown. It was said that one 
of the Ptolemies who reigned in Egypt was 
anxious to have a copy of the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek, the language chiefly spoken 
in his capital city, Alexandria. This book 
was destined for a place in the great library 
of the Alexandrian Museum, of which the 
Ptolemies were munificent patrons, Seventy 
men were sent from Jerusalem to Alexan- 
dria, and provided with all the requisite 
materials. The scholars were shut up in 
seventy separate cells on the island of Pharos 
in the Alexandrian harbour, under the shadow 
of the famous old-world lighthouse. Their 
labours over, the Jewish doctors were libe- 
rated, and it was then discovered that each 
translator, although he had worked inde- 
pendently, had used the very same words as 
the rest of his fellows, and that a perfect 
unanimity of expression ran through the 
work of all. Such is the legend which, in 
spite of its unhistorical character, we must 
needs remember, because it accounts for the 
name Septuagint (meaning Seventy), the name 
of the earliest translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The real facts of the case are these. 
When Alexandria, the memorial city of 
Alexander the Great, was founded about 
three centuries before the time of Christ a 
determined effort was made, in pursuance of 
the policy of Alexander, to bring represen- 
tatives of various nationalities together into 
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one cosmopolitan city. Hither came a con- 
siderable colony of Jews, who took firm root 
and found, as elsewhere, among a Gentile 
population, a magnificent field for the exer- 
cise of their peculiar commercial genius. 
Living in a city where Greek was generally 
spoken, they would perforce come to use 
Greek in their dealings with their neighbours, 
and their native tongue would fall into dis- 
use. Living also among idolaters, the Jews 
would find themselves often called upon to 
give a reason for their abstinence from idola- 
try. What more natural than that a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scripture into their 
adopted language, Greek, should have been 
called for by this colony of Israelites? The 
translation appears to have been done bit by 
bit between the third and second century. 
Some parts of the work are better done than 
others. The best translated portion is the 
Pentateuch. 

It must of course be remembered that 
we have no manuscripts of the Septuagint 
existing now older than the fourth cen- 
tury A.D., but there is every reason to 
believe the statement that the original 
manuscripts belonged to a period not earlier 
than the second century B.c., and we may 
believe that the text of the Septuagint 
has not undergone any substantial altera- 
tion between that time and the time of the 
earliest existing copy. If we look for a 
moment at the text of the Septuagint, 
it does not present us with a narrative 
precisely the same as that which we have in 
our existing Hebrew manuscript, but it is 
sufficiently Tike to make us feel that there 
must have been Hebrew manuscripts at least 
two centuries before the time of Christ, of 
the same general character and telling the 
same history in substance as do those Hebrew 
manuscripts of a much later date which are 
in our possession. 

Thus it will appear that the Septuagint 
enables us to build a bridge from the 
eleventh century A.D. to the second century 
B.C., across which the substance of Old 
Testament history travels safely. If the 
manuscripts of the Old Testament have not 
been corrupted in any really important de- 
gree during that long period we may reason- 
ably suppose that the Old Testament manu- 
scripts prior to the second century B.C. 
enjoyed a similar immunity. How much 
farther back we may place the first manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament we cannot 
say with certainty. The question is too 
intricate and too technical for us to deal 
with. 





It is, however, worth recording that the 
accuracy of the historical statements of the 
Old Testament receive a great deal of confir- 
mation from the independent witness of 
heathen monuments. Professor Sayce has 
said, ‘Wherever the Biblical history comes 
into contact with that of its powerful neigh- 
bours, and this can be tested by contempo- 
raneous monuments of Egypt and Assyria- 
Babylonia, it is confirmed even in the smallest. 
details.” 

Let us turn now to the manuscripts of 
the New Testament, «¢., copies of the 
New Testament in the original tongue, viz., 
Greek. There are already discovered close 
upon eighteen hundred manuscripts of the 
New Testament, in whole or part. This 
large mass of manuscript evidence is assigned 
to very various dates. .Some of it as old as 
the fourth century of our era, and some of 
it as late as the time of printing. The older 
manuscripts are called Uncials, and the more 
modern, Cursives. The Uncials get their 
name from the style of lettering in vogue up 
to about the eighth century. This lettering 
was of a large kind, and all the letters were 
formed the same in size; as the letters 
were about an inch long (in Latin, uncia = 
inch), the manuscripts in which this letter- 
ing is found are called Uncials. The more 
modern manuscripts exhibit a different kind 
of lettering which goes by the name of cur- 
sive, or running-hand writing, and the 
manuscripts themselves take the generic 
name of Cursives. 

The manuscripts most sought after and 
most highly valued are those copied nearest 
to the Apostolic period. These are Uncial 
manuscripts, and the three most important 
belong to the fourth and fifth centuries. 
But sometimes a comparatively modern Cur- 
sive which nevertheless may have been copied 
from an early Uncial now lost, ranks equal in 
value with an old Uncial. The three oldest. 
Uncials curiously enough, belong to the three 
great divisions of Christendom, viz. Anglican, 
Roman, and Greek. The youngest of these 
three seniors is Codex A, commonly called 
the Alexandrian manuscript. It was copied 
by some scribe in the fifth century. In the 
year 1628, it was presented by Cyril Lucar, 
the patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles I. 
It is now the property of the British nation, 
and reposes in the home of many national 
treasures, the British Museum. Along with 
the New Testament is bound up the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, the famous 
Septuagint. The manuscript is not complete ; 
there are ten leaves missing from the Old, 
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and thirty from the New Testament. Co- 
dex B, a manuscript of the New Testament, 
belonging to the fourth century, has lain for 
the last five hundred years in the Papal 
residence at Rome, called the Vatican Palace, 
and hence is known as the Vatican manu- 
script. It is avolume of over seven hundred 
leaves of the finest vellum, about a foot 
square. Part of the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament has been lost, and there is 
none of the New Testament left after He- 
brews ix. 14. 

Codex Aleph, called the Sinaitic manu- 
script, was discovered in 1859 by the Ger- 
man scholar, Dr. Tischendorf, in the neigh- 
hourhood of Mount Sinai. The story of its 
finding is a veritable romance of history. In 
1844, Dr. Tischendorf was travelling in the 
East, on the look out for rare and precious 
manuscripts. In the May of that year, he 
came to the convent of S. Catherine, at the 
foot of Mount Sinai. Here at the foot of 
that mountain, so intimately connected with 
the Old Testament, he was to find the most 
complete copy of the New Testament. The 
convent was inhabited by monks belonging 
to the Greek Church. These monks were 
the degenerate descendants of that noble 
race of monks of an earlier date, who had 
rendered such signal service to Biblical know- 
ledge. Tischendorf noticed in the convent 
hall a basket of parchments, and he was told 
that two heaps of similar old manuscripts 
had already fed the fire. Looking into the 
basket the German scholar discovered several 
sheets of a copy of the Septuagint of an ex- 
tremely ancient character. He was allowed 
to take forty sheets, but when he unwarily 
expressed his delight, and pressed for more 
material of the same kind, he aroused the 
envious suspicions of the monks, and met 
with a stubborn refusal. Tischendorf came 
home to Germany, and acquainted the lite- 
rary world with his “find.” He spoke only 
in a general way about the whereabouts of 
the place where he had found so much, and 
hoped some day to find still more. He 
wished to keep his secret to himself, and so 
he said vaguely that “somewhere in the 
East” was the scene of his discovery. There- 
upon the English Government sent out ex- 
perts to search in the East for manuscripts, 
but at length they returned home empty- 
handed, and Tischendorf was relieved to 
think that no one had forestalled him. For 
fifteen long years the German scholar tried 
to put himself into a position from which he 
could successfully assail the selfish cupidity 
of the monks of Mount Sinai, At length, in 





1859, having obtained the patronige of the 
late Russian Czar, Alexander, he revisited 
the monastery. He came, armed with an 
imperial order from the temporal head of the 
Greek Church, which the Doctor thought 
would carry weight with the Greek monks. 
But he was mistaken. The monks remained 
unmoved, and Tischendorf seemed still far 
enough off from the attainment of his 
cherished hope. It was the evening before 
his departure, and he walked with the 
steward of the convent in the grounds. The 
monk called him into his cell to partake of 
some refreshment. When the two were 
together and the door was closed—“ I, too,” 
said the steward, “have read a copy of that 
Septuagint.” With these words he took down 
a bundle wrapped in red cloth and laid it upon 
the table. When the parcel was uncovered, 
lo! and behold, there were the very frag- 
ments that he had only seen for a moment 
fifteen years before, other parts of the Old 
Testament in the Greek translation, some of 
the Apocryphal books, and the whole New 
Testament. This time the doctor carefully 
concealed his intense interest and excite- 
ment. He carelessly asked that he might 
inspect the volume more at leisure in his 
bedroom. “ There, by myself,” says Tischen- 
dorf, “I gave way to transports of joy. I 
knew that I had in my hand one of the 
most precious Biblical treasures in existence, 
a document whose age and importance ex- 
ceeded that of any I had ever seen, after 
twenty years’ study of the subject.” At last, 
by the Emperor of Russia’s influence, the 
manuscript was brought to the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg. Facsimiles of it 
can be seen in all the chief libraries of 
Europe. The age of this manuscript is 
generally supposed to be about the same as 
that of the Vatican, i.¢, about the fourth 
century. 

It is a natural question to ask, what has 
become of the manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament before the fourth century. There is 
every reason to suppose that the Vatican 
and Sinaitic manuscripts are only descen- 
dants of a considerable line of New Testa- 
ment manuscripts stretching back to Apos- 
tolic times. But at present we do not know 
of any manuscript which represents the text 
of the New Testament in the intervening 
period between the first and the fourth 
century. It may at first sight seem very 
strange that the manuscripts of the earlier 
period have not been preserved. But we 
must take some things into account. Pro- 
bably the earlier copies of the New Testa 
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ment were written upon papyrus, a material 
notoriously liable to fall to pieces in course 
of time, unless preserved with extraordinary 


care. There is noreason to suppose that the | 


earlier generations of Christians looked upon 
their manuscripts in the light of possible 
evidences. and witnesses to the truth of 
Christianity to be used by a later generation. 
As soon as copies had had their day they 
were recopied, and then the older copy natur- 
ally disappeared. It would not be out of 
place to recall the fact that the first three 
centuries being centuries during which the 
Church was persecuted were not well calcu- 
lated to preserve such perishable material as 
manuscripts. One of the objects of the 
persecutors was to burn up Christian manu- 
seripts. Gildas, a British historian, talks 
about the piles of manuscripts which were 
burned in British towns during persecutions 
of the third century, and one who was in 


another part of the world, living at the very | 


time in question, the historian Eusebius, 
bears witness from his own observation of 
this very practice. We know that weak and | 
cowardly Christians earned the title of tradi- 
tores—traitors—because they gave up the 
manuscripts which their brethren used in 
order to gain exemption from punishment. 
This must be taken into account along with 
other facts as helping to supply a reason for 
what at first sight seems a strange lack of 
manuscripts of the New Testament earlier 
than the fourth century. By comparison 
with other ancient books the wealth of 
manuscript evidence for the New Testament 
is stupendous. The great histories of an- 
tiquity have their text founded upon such 
few and such late manuscripts that we may 
fairly say that, in comparison with them, the 
Bible is founded upon a rock. Of Herodotus 
there are only fifteen manuscripts, and none 
older than the tenth century A.D. The 
oldest manuscript of Thucydides is of the 
eleventh century. The first six books of 
the Annals of Tacitus are only known to us 
through a single manuscript which came to 
light in the fifteenth century, and which is 
far removed from the days of Tacitus. Thus 
has time dealt with the precious works of 
Greece and Rome ; who will not regard with 
wonder and thankfulness the sight of one 
work of a remote antiquity which has escaped 
the destroyer’s hand to such a marvellous 


extent, and has witnesses to its text very | 


many, and not a few very ancient ? 

But to the foregoing something -further 
may be added. It may be said, “ Well, the 
ease for the New Testament may not be so 





desperate as for some of the classical histories, 
but we want some more definite assurance 
about the text of the New Testament than 
this. Is there any indication of manuscripts 
| Similar in general character to those which we 
possess of the fourth century, existing in 
previous centuries nearer the Apostolic 
period ?” The answer is, “ Yes, there are 
indications.” In the second century transla- 
tions of the New Testament were made into 
Latin, Coptic, and Syriac. No doubt the 
text of these versions has suffered a little by 
transcription, but we may take them in 
their present form as fairly representing the 
original Latin and other versions which were 
undoubtedly made in the second century. 
These versions tell us substantially the same 
story as our manuscripts of the fourth cen- 
tury ; and, therefore, they carry us back two 
centuries behind our Sinaitic and Vatican 
texts to a time when translations were made 
from manuscripts of a generally similar cha- 
racter. Indications, moreover, are not want- 
| ing which reveal to a trained eye that the 
second century versions must have been 
| translated from manuscripts which even at 
| that early time were not new, but had come 
of a line of manuscripts of which they may 
well have been descendants, with an ancestry 
of three generations back, making -them re- 
| presentative of the text of the Apostolic age. 
| Apart from this line of evidence is another 
| which makes use of the frequent Scriptural 
quotations in the early Christian Fathers. 
The quotations of the Fathers of the second 
and third centuries from manuscripts extant 
in their days, though not in ours, often sup- 
ply us with valuable confirmatory evidence 
as to the existence in a previous period of a 
type of text substantially like that of the 
fourth century. 

The Bible as we hold it in our hand to- 
day is a book that we know has come down 
to us through ages in which we find it at 
first hard to believe that it can have remained 
uncorrupted. We look more carefully and 
we find springing up on all sides in remote 
centuries witnesses direct and indirect to its 
freedom from textual error in any point of 
real importance. It has, of course, suffered 
in some minor and unimportant details; but 
even here very often a skilled workman can 
see what the original pattern was and restore 
it. The Book comes to us through the cen- 
turies like some knight of old making his 
| way through the fight. His shield is dinted, 
his sword notched, his breastplate beaten, 
his helmet scarred, but the man within is as 
full of life as when he went into the battle. 
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So is it with the Bible. It bears upon it the 
marks of the relentless hand of Time and 
of his ministers. But those marks are upon 
the outside casque, not upon the inward 
spiritual being. The life of the Book is still 
unimpaired, and it is still instinct with a 
“quickening spirit.” 

At the outset we may notice two points: 
(1) the slowness of manuscript work, and (2) 
its necessary inaccuracy. The first point will 
be well understood by taking an illustration. 
At Ferrara, a town in the north of Italy, 
there is a manuscript copy of the Old Testa- 


ment. <A note at the close proclaims the. 
copyist to have been one “ Nicodemus the. 


stranger.” It is he himself who informs us 
that he began his task on June 8th, 1334, 
and finished it in the same year, July 15th, 
“working very hard.” Nicodemus evidently 
felt proud of his work. To copy the whole 
Old Testament in five wecks was indeed a 
tour de force. But how painfully slow is the 
quickest piece of handwriting compared with 
the performances of the printing-press. And 
now we may notice the second point. Not 
only is printing a much quicker, but it is also 
a much more accurate method of reproducing 
written matter. The press is certainly capable 
of mistakes, and there are printer’s errors as 
wellas clerical errors. For instance, a printed 
Bible has a curious error in Psalm ecxix., 
which makes the writer exclaim: ‘“ Printers 
have persecuted me without a cause” ; and, 
again, it isin a printed Bible of 1653 that 
the omission of a small but important word 
causes us to read the startling statement: 
“Know ye not that the unrighteous shall 
inherit the Kingdom of God.” Yet, in care- 
fully edited books, printer’s errors are the 
exception, and not the rule ; and, moreover, 
there is no chance of errors being multiplied 
by the multiplication of copies. Before long, 
we shall see that manuscripts open the door 
to a good many kinds of errors, and the 
more often copies are made, the greater is 
the chance of the multiplication of errors. 
But before we consider this point farther, 
let us say something about the human in- 
strument who is responsible for the Bible 
manuscripts. The Old Testament was copied 
by a professional copyist, known as a Scribe. 
In the time of Hezekiah a great impetus 
seems to have been given to the diligent 
copying of the Law, and it would appear 
that from this period dates the institution of 
the Scribes as guardians, expounders, and 
copyists of the Law of Moses. As to the 
first copies of the Gospels, and other books 





of the New Testament, we do not know by 
whose hand they were done. But such 
ancient copies of the New Testament as have 
survived the lapse of centuries were the 
handiwork of a public servant, sometimes 
not fully appreciated—the monk. Writing 
materials of many different kinds have been 
in use in various ages and countries—such 
as stone, clay cylinders, tree-bark, and waxed 
tablets. But the most widely-used writing 
material for several centuries before the time 
of Christ was papyrus. This distant pre- 
cursor of paper was made by the Egyptians, 
first. of all, out of the pith of the papyrus 


-reed. It is this plant which, under the 


name of bulrush, appears ia the story of the 
infancy of Moses, as told in our English 
Bible. 

It is very likely that the earliest copies of 
the Gospels and Epistles were made on this 
papyrus. We cannot say this with certainty, 
for such ancient copies of the New Testament 
as we possess come to us from the fourth 
century, when another material was used. 
This, when made from the skin of young 
calves, was called vellum; and when made 
from the skin of sheep or goats, parchment. 
The ink used for the New Testament manu- 
scripts was made of soot or lampblack mixed 
with either wine-lees or gum. The pen which 
was used upon the softer papyrus was a reed, 
but the harder vellum or parchment required 
a metal pen or stylus. Nothing is more 
wonderful than the way in which the oldest 
copies of the New Testament have borne the 
test of time. There are, for instance, two 
over which not much less than 1,500 years 
have passed, and yet they are still clear, 
fresh, and legible. The original copyist 
must have worked well to execute such 
enduring work. The first word in speaking 
about manuscripts of the Bible must be a 
word of unstinted praise for the copyist. 
But, at the same time, there is no use in deny- 
ing that he often made errors in his work. 
The copyist was not infallible, and his work 
was not, in the order of Divine providence, 
exempted from the chances of corruption 
which attend upon all such work as his. The 
copyist was human, and could not but fail 
now and again. His eye grew wearied, his 
mind wandered, the manuscript from which 
he copied puzzled him ; “ the spirit, indeed,” 
was “ willing, but the flesh” was “weak.” If 
we are inclined to quarrel with the copyist for 
culpable negligence, let us try our own hands 
at copying, and perhaps the result will teach 
us a lesson of charity towards the offender. 








NATURAL CHLOROFORM. 
By mm Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.ES. 
PART I. 


7 wide-spread prevalence among the 
lower animals of suffering apparently 
the most extreme has proved a sore puzzle, 
and indeed a veritable stumbling-block, to 
many a reflective mind. For it seems to 
involve, as an inevitable inference, the exist- 
ence of what must almost be considered as 
an inherent cruelty in Nature. And, since 
“Nature,” to every reverent thinker, is only 
another name for God, as revealed to us in 
one of His many self-manifestations ; since 
the doings of Nature are in very truth the 
doings of His hand; and since all that He 
does or permits is foreknown and forecon- 
sidered, we are thereby brought face to face 
with the great, and indeed the vital question 
of the beneficence of the Creator. 

And certainly, to all outward seeming, 
the hard logic of facts is against us who 
would fain assert this so earnestly. We love 
to dwell upon the care of the Eternal Father 
for all His sentient creatures ; a care which 
forbids even a sparrow to fall to the ground 
without His knowledge and permission, and 
which, we are plainly told, is a type and a 
pledge of His special care for ourselves. We 
would insist, with all the deep vehemence of 
faith, that not one pang of needless‘pain is 
ever inflicted by His hand. But can we 
honestly do so, without adopting the un- 
satisfactory expedient of shutting our eyes 
to all that is going on in the world around 
us? When we look out into field and forest, 
moor and mountain, earth and air and water, 
we find that they all are but one huge 
field of battle, one vast perpetual scene of 
endless carnage and blood. We see animals 
brought into the world by millions, appa- 
rently only that they may leave it by the 
most hideous and agonizing of deaths. We 
see creatures, savage and ferocious, whose 
mission seems only to destroy; to tear the 
living flesh, and rend limb from limb, and 
drink the still-warm blood, of beings as sen- 
sitive and as highly organized as themselves. 
Most plainly, thousands die that one may 
live ; most undeniably, the ceaseless battle is 
ever to the strong. And what conclusion 
can we possible draw from it all but that 
Nature is cruel, at the least in permitting, 
and indeed rendering inevitable by the very 
conditions of creation, a vast amount of 





terrible suffering which might conceivably 
have been prevented ? 

So runs the argument, familiar enough to 
those who have to do with a certain class of 
unbelievers, and troublesome, at times, even 
to those who are not unbelievers at all. And 
many an apologist has attempted to answer 
it by showing that all this suffering is in- 
flicted by creatures of prey, and that in its 
ultimate effects, therefore, it is highly bene- 
ficial. 

No doubt in a sense—albeit a limited 
sense—it is. The ceaseless conflict between 
weak and strong, for instance, is a perpetual 
check upon the spread of disease. It is 
more than a check, indeed ; it is a preven- 
tive. For by the operation of the seemingly 
harsh law, that weakness or bodily imper- 
fection shall be treated asa crime, and visited 
with death immediately upon discovery, 
disease is stamped out as soon as it appears. 
A weakly or unhealthy animal is ruthlessly 
killed, either by the first of its natural ene- 
mies with which it may happen to meet, and 
which finds it a more than ordinarily easy 
prey, or—perhaps more frequently—by some 
member of its own kith and kin. A cat, for 
example, if it should give birth to a litter of 
sickly kittens, will deliberately roll upon 
them and smother them to death. The 
power of maternal love, which under other 
circumstances would lead her even to die in 
defence of her offspring, is overborne and 
overpowered by obedience to a stronger 
instinct still, which may lie dormant for 
many generations, but is sure to assert itself 
when at length its operation is required. 
And so the perpetuation of the weakness is 
prevented. Wolves and rats, too, will kill 
and devour any of their number that may 
chance to be injured ; many other animals, 
not under ordinary conditions predacious, 
have been known to do the same. And the 
result is, that physical or constitutional 
weakness, however induced, is never trans- 
mitted to a succeeding generation. Bodily 
accident (save, perhaps, in a few exceptional 
cases) ; imperfection of sense or limb; ac- 
quired disease: any one of these is a death- 
warrant, where executioners abound. The 
law seems a hard one, no doubt, more espe- 
cially as extenuating circumstances are never 
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allowed for, and recommendations to mercy 
are unknown. But in practice it works 
well, The loss to the individual is more 
than counterbalanced by the gain to the 
species; and Nature thinks only for the 
species : 
“ So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.’ 


Then, again, it is pleaded, the very fact 
that of almost every animal, in almost every 
generation, a far greater number are born 
than can possibly survive, is greatly instru- 
mental in maintaining the standard of the 
race. For it is obvious that, when ninety- 
five or more out of every hundred must fall 
victims to creatures of prey long before the 
natural termination of their existence has 
been reached, those whose physical powers 
and advantages are the greatest are the most 
likely, as a general rule, to escape scathless 
from the many foes which surround them. 
And these fortunate individuals, through the 
unfailing law of heredity, will transmit their 
bodily excellences to their descendants. And 
again, in the next generation, the weakest 
will be weeded out, with the like results. 
And so the standard is maintained. 

We ourselves, when we take animals or 
plants into domestication or cultivation, are 
obliged to observe the same rule. We un- 
hesitatingly reject, for purposes of propaga- 
tion, all which fall short of the standard, and 
select only those which will maintain or 
improve it. And but for the operation of 
this law in the natural world, the whole 
animal kingdom would rapidly deteriorate, 
and degeneracy become the universal rule. 


So say the apologists. But the argument, 
true though it is so far as it goes, utterly 
fails in a most important respect. It does 
not go to the root of the matter ; and it does 
not touch the true point at issue. For, 
though it points out the advantages which 
may presumably accrue to the race by the 
early destruction of many of its members, it 
does not explain the necessity of the pain 
which a violent death would commonly seem 
to involve. And when we think of the lion 
tearing the quivering flesh from the still 
half-living deer, and lapping the warm blood 
as it flows from its mangled throat ; or of 
the hare or rabbit pierced by the talons of 
the eagle; or of the python crushing its 
victims in its iron folds; or even of the 
ladybird seizing its aphis a minute, and kill- 
ing it by the slow process of sucking its life- 
juices away: then the horrid cruelty of 
Nature seems manifest, and no belief in the 





ulterior benefits involved can render us blind 
or indifferent to its existence. 

Nor can we explain the grim fact of all 
this suffering, as we can a great proportion 
of that endured by humankind, by showing 
that it is the just retribution for personal 
or ancestral wrong-doing. In the world of 
animals the sins of the fathers are not visited 
upon the children, even to the first and 
second generation; not because the general 
laws which rule the bodily nature of animals 
are different from those which govern the 
physical constitution of man, but because an 
unreasoning being cannot do wrong, and in 
this respect is little more than a thinking 
and living machine, actuated and impelled 
by blind instincts. And the instincts of an 
animal all tend in the direction of self-pre- 
servation. They teach it to satisfy its needs, 
but without giving way to excess ; they pre- 
serve it from over-indulgence in the bodily 
passions ; they lead it, in a word, to observe 
all the laws of health. So that as a penalty 
exacted by Nature for the infraction or 
neglect of her rules, this suffering, which 
animals seem almost universally to endure, 
cannot possibly be explained. 

And, indeed, I do not think that we can 
satisfactorily explain it in any way at all, 
unless we approach the matter from a totally 
different standpoint. Instead of trying to 
account for the existence of this seemingly 
wide-spread and terrible suffering, let us 
boldy ask ourselves whether, under purely 
natural conditions, it is a reality after all. 

At first sight, this may seem a preposte- 
rous position to adopt. For when we con- 
sider how indissolubly, in our own case, 
bodily injury is linked with acute suffering, 
it appears almost ridiculous to question the 
probability that animals, which are so pecu- 
liarly liable to the former, can be in any 
degree exempt from the latter. 

Yet, when we come to think the matter 
carefully over, laying aside preconceived 
ideas, and endeavouring only to ascertain 
the true facts of the case, we find that several 
most important arguments, bearing strongly 
upon the point under consideration, are 
nearly always overlooked or ignored. 

In the first place, we are very apt to fall 
into the habit of estimating the pain inflicted 
upon an animal by a given injury by that 
which a corresponding injury would occasion 
in ourselves. But are we justified in doing 
so? For “pain,” even in the human sub- 
ject, is purely a relative term. It expresses 
a very real sensation ; but it does not ex- 
press its degree. And, as far as mankind is 
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concerned, the sense of pain, in the intensity 
in which it can be felt, depends very largely 
indeed upon two great factors. 

The first of these is Civilisation. It is 
almost a truism to assert that the white man 
suffers infinitely more from a bodily injury 
than the savage. His brain and nervous 
system, as the outcome of centuries of intel- 
lectual improvement, are far more developed, 
and far more highly strung; so that Dr. 
Felkin, who, in the course of a long series of 
surgical operations performed upon patients 
of all nationalities, enjoyed unusual facilities 
for forming an opinion, arrived at the deli- 
berate conclusion that the susceptibility to 
pain of an average European, as compared 
with that of the average negro, was as three 
toone. The stoicism of the North American 
Indian at the stake has often been adduced 
as a striking evidence of fortitude under 
extreme suffering ; but it seems, as a matter 
of fact, to be quite as largely due to dulness 
of the sensory nerves. And it is well known 
that savages of almost every race will en- 
dure, and be comparatively unaffected by, 
injuries that would at once lay a civilised 
man prostrate. Witness, for example, the 
horrible rites of “initiation” into the full 
privileges of manhood practised by the 
Mandans, the Maquarri Dance of the natives 
of Guiana, and the still more hideous Sun 
dance of many of the North American tribes. 
And when we read of a Kaffir laughing 
merrily at the appearance which his own 
thigh, after a severe compound fracture, 
presented ; and of a second, whose skull had 
been broken in by a blow from a knob- 
kerry, submitting calmly and without an- 
esthetics to the operation of trepanning, 
and walking away afterwards as though 
nothing had happened ; and of a third hold- 
ing on his cheek, which had been almost 
entirely sliced off by a blow from a sword, 
and yet yelling and shouting with his com- 
rades in the full enjoyment of victory: we 
may not feel inclined to deny that the savage 
feels, but we cannot hold that he feels as we 
feel. 

And the second factor is that of Education, 
which greatly increases the natural suscepti- 
bility to pain. The agricultural labourer is 
much less sensitive of nerve than the artisan ; 
and the artisan than the scholar and the 
brain-worker. And Dr. Felkin, in the in- 
vestigations alluded to above, also discovered 
that the effect of a fair measure of education 
upon a negro was to increase his suscepti- 
bility to pain by one-third. For education, 





which is only civilisation carried on, results 
in a still further development of the brain, and 


consequently of the nervous system which de- _ 


pends upon it; and the price for increased 
intelligence is paid in increased sensibility 
to pain. So that an injury which to the 
man of intellect may mean positive agony, 
by the ploughman will be, not only endur- 
able, but scarcely noticed at all. 

For it is the brain, and the brain alone, 
that feels, although the actual sensation is 
localized. Cut the trunk-nerve which con- 
nects the seat of the injury with the brain, 
and the pain which that injury produced 
instantly ceases to be felt. For the nerves 
are as telegraph wires, which communicate 
the fact of the injury to the brain, and re- 
ceive in return the sensation which it ex- 
periences. And it is therefore easy to 
understand how the degree of development 
to which the brain has attained affects and 
controls the degree of intensity of possible 
pain. 

Now let us recollect how vast a difference, 
how wide a “great gulf fixed,” there is be- 
tween the brain and the nervous system of 
even uncivilised man, and that of the highest 
of all the monkeys. 

This fact alone might assure us that the 
sufferings which the lower animals endure 
are not and cannot be equal to the suffering 
which is possible to the higher nature of 
man. When the sensitiveness of the negro, 
compared with that of the European, is but 
as one to three, what relation to the latter is 
borne by the sensitiveness of the monkey ? of 
the bird? of the reptile and the fish? of 
creatures lower still ? 

Ascertained facts, indeed, seem to show 
us that by the lower forms of animal life 
very little pain, as we understand the word, 
can be felt at all. Lobsters, for instance, 
will voluntarily deprive themselves of their 
great claws if suddenly alarmed by some 
such sound as that caused by the firing of a 
heavy gun above them. A crab, seized 
while feeding by a greater and a stronger, 
will continue its meal while being itself de- 
voured. A fish, torn and mangled by the 
hook, will return in a moment or two to the 
bait, with its appetite unimpaired. A blind- 
worm or asand lizard, if unexpectedly seized, 
will snap its body in twain, and glide away, 
none the worse for the mutilation, to repro- 
duce the severed substance. It is hard, 
indeed, in cases such as these, to insist that 
pain, in our sense of the term, can be in any 
real degree endured. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SHEEPFOLD SYMPHONY. 


HE raging wind harps through the leafless hedge, 
"Tis shivering February ; 
The hurdles are sheltered with straw and sedge, 
For bleak is the hill-side, very. 


The babble of lambs, a jangle of notes, 
In a quavering crescendo, 

Like tumult of bells on the wild wind floats ; 
Then dies in diminuendo. 


Like the rise and fall, in some stormy firth, 
Of surges clashing and beating ; 

Full of the pain and the pathos of Birth, 
This clamour of lambkins bleating. 


Never was harmony mingled by man 
So pastoral or so mellow ; 

Like a deep note moaned from the reeds by Pan, 
Blends each mother-sheep’s gruff bellow. 


And the battered sheep-bell’s clattering clink 
Melts into a concord finer ; 

While the collie’s bark forms the missing link 
That perfects an old-world minor. 


But sweetest of all to the shepherd’s ear 
The murmur of children’s voices ; 
As through the gate-bars their faces appear, 
He over his lambs rejoices. 
GEORGE IILL. 





FOUR BOYS OF LONG AGO. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
Ly raz Rev. MARTIN LEWIS, B.A., Fettow or University Cottece, Loxzon. 
given her. Thousands of years have rolled 
by since little Cain lay in Eve’s lap, but there 
are a few things that never change in the 
least though everything else changes round 


FIRST EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ Yield not to temptation.” 
Lesson: Genesis iv. 1—16. 


Text: “Not as Cain, who was of that Wicked One, and slew 
his brother.”—1 Joun 1. 12. 


THE BOY WHO TURNED OUT BADLY. 


TINHE first “little stranger” whom God 

sends to knock at the door of a house 
almost always finds a welcome. Now Cain 
was the very first child born into the world, 
and the Bible tells us how the first mother 
rejoiced over the wonderful gift God had 





them. One of these changeless things is love. 
“Love is of God,” and like God, it 1s always 
the same. Whether you find it in hut or 
cottage or palace, beating beneath a rough 
coat of skins or under a queen’s robe—it is 
the very same thing. Love is like the moun- 
tains and the stars. And the love Eve felt 
for her boy was just the same kind of love 
that stirred in your mother’s breast for you. 
But no one then had ever seen a little baby 
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before. Eve stroked his soft hair, and looked 
into the round, wondering eyes, and spread 
out the little crumpled hand. And the first 
baby crowed, and cooed, and stretched out 
his little chubby legs, just as you have seen 
your baby brother doing. He cried too, for 
sin and pain had come into the world, and 
even tiny children had to suffer. But Eve 
hushed and soothed him, and when she 
pressed his soft cheek against hers, she felt 
as though God’s mercy had given her the 
beautiful delights of Paradise back again, 
even among the thorns and thistles. And 
in her proud joy she called him Cain. The 
name means the same as an English word 
with almost exactly the same letters in it. 
Cain means Gain. Eve felt God had made 
up for her great loss by great gain. 

Children always show some signs of their 
future while they are still young. The leaf 
of the sapling is the leaf of the tree. Now 
Cain became afterwards a very clever man. 
He was the first man to build a town, and 
his children found out how to work in metals 
and to bring sweet notes from strings and 
pipes. 

When Cain was a boy, I am sure he 
was bright and strong, and smart. His only 
fault was that he had fits of passion and 
sullen temper. But Eve passed over these 
lightly. All her fond affection clustered 
round her bold, clever boy. Quiet Abel was 
as nothing in comparison. Cain came like a 
ray of light from heaven to cheer her in her 
dark, hard lot. Great things indeed she 
hoped from him. 

Now, you know the sad, sad thing about 
this boy was that he brought all these hopes 
to bitter disappointment. Terrible to tell, 
the first child became the first murderer. 
The little hands Eve opened were crimsoned 
afterwards with his brother’s blood. God 
banished him like a convict to a far country, 
because he was not fit to live with other 
people. He became a fugitive and wanderer. 
Wherever he went the shadow of God’s anger 
followed him, and he was haunted by a ghost 
—the memory of dead Abel, lying white and 
still, while the red drops dripped and dripped 
upon the ground. 

So Cain, you see, proved all unworthy of 
his nice name. He brought poor Eve not 
gain, but terrible loss. What is your name, 
I wonder. Are you trying to be worthy of 
it, and make it the “‘good name rather to be 
chosen than great riches” ? Is it Catherine? 
Then you must keep yourself pure. Or 
Agnes? Your name calls you to be conse- 
erated to God. Or Theodore? You must 





remember all you have and are is God’s gift. 
Or George? You must sow good seed. Is 
it Peter? You must stand like a rock against 
temptation. Or Frederic? You must be a 
peacemaker. Find out what your name 
means. Find out what good men or women 
have borne it before you. Try to bea credit 
to your name, and a good follower of your 
noble forerunners. You Johns—be brave as 
John the Baptist, and gentle as John whom 
Jesus loved. You Maries—learn to sit with 
Mary of Bethany at the holy feet, and to 
shed over them the fragrance of your best 
love. 

For alas! there are boys and girls still 
who “go the way of Cain,” disgracing their 
names and driving themselves often from 
their country and the happy home of their 
childhood. Far away, in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of the world E have met in my travels 
some of these exiled Cains. They were sweet 
children once ; but they let little sins creep 
in unchecked ; by and by they took to bad 
ways and bad companions; they brought 
shame and sorrow on themselves and all 
belonging to them; at last their parents 
could stand it no longer. They let them 
leave home like the Prodigal Son. Perhaps 
they were even obliged to drive them away. 
And now they are ashamed of the son or 
daughter of whom they were once so proud. 
Their photograph is taken from the family 
album, or if the face is still left, it is passed 
hastily by without a word. 

Young readers, make a bargain with your- 
self and God. Settle firmly in your mind that 
by God’s good help you will never be a Cain, 
to wring with pain those who love you best. 
If you are quick and clever, or pretty and 
lively, set a double watch over your gates, 
lest your gifts turn into snares and bands. 

How was it clever Cain went so far wrong ? 
God told him the reason. He did not watch 
over the wild beast in his own breast. The 
mischief began with envy. When Abel’s 
offering was accepted, a scowl of passion 
darkened Cain’s brow. God talked to him 
so kindly and patiently (v. 7), warning that 
a wild beast was crouching at the door of his 
heart, and making ready to spring. ‘Seize 
the monster now,” saidGod. “Chain it, ani 
tame it; and keep it well in hand, or it will 
leap up one of these days and destroy its 
master.” But Cain paid no heed, he went 
on scowling and sulking, and so he fed the 
wild beast, and it grew older and stronger 
every day, and one day it sprang up in a 
fury and fixed its fangs in Cain’s soul. 

Everyone has a wild creature prowling 
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about in his breast. It has been called “the | 


beast in the man.” ‘Take care of the wild 
beast. You have been to the Zoological 
Gardens or a menagerie and heard the lions 
roar hungrily, and watched the lithe tigers and 
leopards—you know how closely the fierce 
animals are caged, and how strong the iron bars 
are. That is because they could do so much 
harm if they managed to escape. See that 
your wild beast is kept safely. Every time 
you are envious, or passionate, or greedy, or 
sullen, the wild beast is shaking the bars, and 
perhaps has broken some of them down. 
There is a story told of a French painter. 
When he was young he wanted to paint a 
picture of Innocence. He got a dear little 
child lent him for a model, and from the 
sweet young face he painted his picture. 
Years afterwards he thought he would like 
to add a companion picture of Guilt, and 
he went to a prison, asked to be allowed 
to paint a man convicted of murder and 
lying in the condemned cell awaiting death. 
And when the painter talked with the mur- 
derer, he found that this poor wicked wretch 
was the very same person as the little child 
he had painted before. Innocence had be- 
come Guilt. I am not quite sure whether 
the story is true ; but I know the very worst 
people on earth were once winsome, unstained 
children, and that they all began to become 
wicked by giving way first to little sins. 
Take care of the wild beast then. If you 
tame the beast, it will be the best of servants. 
Three hundred years ago a poet told the 
beautiful tale of Una andthe Lion. A king’s 
daughter once lost her way in a great forest. 
She rode on a lowly ass more white than 
snow, and led by her side a milk-white lamb. 
But her pure heart was whiter still. Her 
face was hidden modestly, but when she 
lifted her veil it shone like the sun, “the 
eye of heaven,” and made light in the darkest 
glades. Weary with wandering, Una lay down 
to sleep, when suddenly a lion rushed out of 
the forest, raging for her blood; but when 
the fierce beast came near to the fair maiden, 
all his fury was hushed by the sight of her. 
He kissed her tired feet, and licked her lily 
hands ; and when she rose to go he would 
not leave her desolate. Henceforth the lion 
was her guardian, strong and faithful. When 
Una slept, he kept watch; when she waked, 
he waited to serve her. He understood her 
wishes by her looks, and took his orders from 
the glances of hereyes. Through the tangled 
thicket he forced a way; and if any one 
dared to close their door against the princess, 
one blow of the lion’s mighty paw laid the 





door low. And so the huge beast. that came 
to devour stayed to defend. 

You may read this parable in more ways 
than one. We will read it this way to-day : 
passion is tamed by purity and prayer and 
truth. If you are sons and daughters of the 
Heavenly King, like Una, the wild beast will 
become your friend, making you strong and 
fearless for the right—breaking down bar- 
riers, and opening up your way. God’s good 
spirit changes the wild strength of passion 
into the strength of courage and holy pur- 
pose. That was the way the wild beast that 
destroyed Cain helped Peter to be bold for 
Christ. When you feel passion gathering 
its forces, breathe at once the prayer that, 
often repeated in his fits of temper, changed 
Robert Hall from a passionate boy into a 
preacher of rare power: “O Lamb of God, 
keep me calm.” 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Little travellers Zionward.” 
Lessons: Genesis iv. 2—8 ; Proverbs iii. 1—17. 
Text : “Righteous Abel.”—Matrnew xxu11. 35. 


THE BOY THAT DIED YOUNG. 


You all know Abel was the younger 
brother of Cain. He was not fierce and 
proud like Cain, but naturally gentle and 
quiet. Strong Cain liked to put forth his 
strength by breaking the hard clods with the 
spade ; but Abel liked to be quiet, and to 
have time to rest and think. So his parents 
made him a shepherd boy, like Joseph and 
David long after, and while he watched his 
flock quietly browsing on the moors, he had 
plenty of time to think and dream and pray. 
For Abel loved to pray. We do not know 
much about him, but two things we do know : 
we know he was good, and we know he died 
young. There can be no doubt about his 
being good, because the Lord Jesus, who 
never made mistakes, spoke of Abel as the 
first good man who suffered for being good. 
“The blood of Abel the righteous” was the 
first martyr’s blood shed on the earth. And 
we are told, too, God showed He knew him to 
be good by accepting his lamb (Hebrews xi. 
4). And he was not spared to grow old, for 
Cain flew into a rage one day, and attacked 
him with aspade oraxe. And Abel was not 
strong enough to defend himself, and the 
ground was soon red with his bright young 
life-blood. Abel’s sad end agreed with his 
name. Abel means breath. Do you remem- 
ber seeing your breath curling up from your 
lips on some frosty day in winter? Fora 
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moment or two it hung lingering in the keen 
air, and then, lo! it was gone. Abel’s life 
was like that—‘a vapour that appeareth for 
a little time and then vanisheth away” 
(James iv. 14). 

“Ah! yes!” perhaps some of you say, 
“that’s the way. All the good people seem to 
die young. I am sure they do in books, and 
as 1am very happy, and don’t want to die 
just yet, I don’t mean to be good till I get 
older.” So you think it safest to be rather 
wicked meanwhile, for fear you should take 
ill like the good children in stories. I be- 
lieve some of you really do think this. Well, 
let me tell you it is all nonsense to fancy that 
good people generally die young, or that there 
is any danger of your getting to Heaven too 
soon! The very opposite is the truth. 
Those who do God’s will nearly always live 
longer than other people. Why! Remem- 
ber the boys we hear most about in the Bible. 
Joseph and Samuel, and David, and Daniel, 
and John, whom Jesus loved. They all 
remembered their Creator in the days of 
their youth, and they all lived on and on 
till they were very old. Simeon and Anna, 
too, who welcomed the holy Child Jesus to 
the temple, were so old that people talked 
about their great age. Lengthened life is 
one of God’s promises to those who keep His 
commandments. It is promised in the fifth 
commandment to those who honour their 
parents, and the promise is repeated in the 
New Testament. “Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord. Honour thy father 
and mother” (which is the first command- 
ment with promise), “that it may be well 
with thee, and thou mayest live long on the 
earth ” (Ephesians vi. 1). 

And the same promise of long and happy 
life is made twice over in our lesson in 
Proverbs to those who find wisdom and remem- 
ber God’s commandments : “ Length of days 
and years of life and peace shall they add unto 
you ”—“ length of days is in her right hand.” 
Of course, accidents may happen to anyone 
and cut his lifeshort. But God’s good angels 
guard those who love Him ; and if you pray 
to God to keep you, His good hand, all un- 
seen, will be around you, and will save you 
from many a mishap. 

And if you are temperate and wise, and 
pure-hearted, you are far more likely to have 
a long and sunny life. The strength of 
wicked people is burnt up by the fire of their 
own bad passions and indulgences, and often 
they do not ‘live out half their days.” If 
you follow Christ early, you may look for a 
manhood or womanhood rich in health and 


buoyancy. You will enjoy life while it lasts, 
and when old age comes it will be-like the 
long, sweet gloaming of the northern sum- 
mer, when evening melts into the morning, 
and the new day breaks almost before night 
seems to have begun. Earth will melt into 
Heaven, and God will give you something 
better than the longest life on earth—‘“ even 
length of days for ever and ever” (Psalm 
xxi. 4). 

But perhaps you are asking, “ Why are 
there so many stories about the death-beds of 
boys and girls who loved Jesus?” One reason 
is, that some children are born delicate, like 
Abel. God sees they cannot live very long 
or pleasantly in this rough, cold world. So 
in His tender love He gives them a double 
portion of His Spirit, and leads them soon to 
the Saviour. A mother makes her child 
ready for a cold walk to school on a bitter 
wintry day by wrapping her up in a warm 
jacket, and thick gloves and cosy muffler. 
She takes all the more care if she knows her 
little girl is not very strong and _ easily 
catches cold. God makes his delicate chil- 
dren ready for what is before them by cloth- 
ing them in the garments of salvation. 
Weakly children do not die early because 
they are good. But God sometimes takes 
special pains to make them good, because 
He knows they are going to die, and need 
to be made ready for their journey along 
the bleak road of death. 

In all the Bible I know only one child who 
was taken away from the earth because 
“some good thing was found in him.” That 
one was the son of Jeroboam. You may read 
the story 1 Kings xiv., and you will see it 
was far better for him to go home to God. 
On earth he was like a flower half choked by 
rank, crowding weeds, and shut out from 
the sunshine and air. Every one round him 
was wicked, and he never could have been 
happy here, and God rescued him in love 
from the troubles that were coming on his 
house. 

Now i do not want you who feel “your 
life in every limb,” to be always thinking 
about death. I want you to think most how 
you can use your life best. I would not have 
you speak like some children you read of, 
| who talk as though they were old men 
| and women already, and quite tired of this 
| large, fair world in which God’s love has 
| placed us. Never be frightened at death, 
|nor let the fear of it hold you back from 
| doing a right or brave thing, but learn 
| quietly and seriously the truth Abel’s death 
| teaches—It is never too young to die. 
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One day I dreamed a dream. In my 
dream I saw a river, broad and dark and 
deep. The further bank was hidden in haze, 
but along the nearer bank many paths ran, 
none of them far from the water's edge. And 
on the paths were great crowds of people of 
all ages and all classes. Some were old and 
white-haired, tottering feebly along. There 
were young men with broad shoulders and 
sweet-faced maidens. Little children, too, 
who could just walk, were toddling prettily, 
and babies lay sleeping in their mothers’ 
arms, and fathers were pacing thoughtfully 
with bent head and knit brow. But they all 
had to walk near the river. Some were 
rich and well dressed, with servants to wait 
on them and carry their things ; others were 
poor and ragged, with pale faces and hungry 
eyes. But rich and poor alike were close to 
the rim of the river. 

There were meadows for the children to 
sport in, starred with bright-eyed daisies and 
golden buttercups; there were rocks and 
mountains for the young men to climb; and 
level walks for older folks, and shady spots 
under the trees where the tired might rest 
awhile, and catch lovely glimpses of landscape. 
Every here and there I saw a bad place in 
the road—a black, oozy bog that must be 
struggled through, or a bed of flints so sharp 
that they cut through to the flesh even of 
those whose shoes were strongest, and made 
the bare feet of the poor bleed sadly. But 
the pleasant places and the painful places 
were all on the borders of the river. 

And I noticed that everyone had to go 
forward whether he would or not. For all 
along the road were guardians of the way, 
grave-faced and strong. They let the chil- 
dren play for awhile and the weary rest for 
a little; but if they lingered too long the 
guardians came and touched them, not un- 
kindly but very firmly, and told them they 
must not stay there any longer, and made 
them move further on beside the river. 

And what seemed strangest of all was, that 
out of the dark river came voices and hands, 
rising above the surface. Some of the voices 
were stern and angry ; but some were very 
soft and gentle. And every now and then 
some traveller came close to the edge, and a 
voice called him by name, and hands from 
the water laid hold of him. Some shrank 
back and struggled, but the hands drew 
them down resistlessly. But others seemed 
quite pleased to go, and stretched out their 
hands with happy smile; the voice that 
called them was as sweet as music, and the 
mighty Arms that grasped them were very 
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gentle and in the palms of the hands I saw 
the dark prints of wounds. 

You know what the river is, and whose 
are the gentle voice and pierced hands. Not 
a step of the journey but is near the river. 
It is never too young to die, and therefore 
never too young to be sorry for having done 
wrong, or to ask the Lord Jesus to forgive 
you and make you good. It is never too 
young to love God, or to follow Jesus by 
being brave and gentle, obedient and forgiv- 
ing. Then whether you live long like white- 
haired Samuel, or die young like Abel, you 
will be happy while you live and content 
when you die. While you live you will have 
the sunshine of God’s smile shining on you, 
and a quiet heart singing in your breast like 
a bird in the boughs ; when you die you will 
be safe for ever in the arms of Jesus. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson: Genesis viii. 1—14. 


Text: ‘‘ He called his name Noah, saying this same shall com- 
fort us for our work and for the toil of our hands, because 
of the ground which the Lord hath cursed.” 


THE BOY WHO WAS A COMFORT TO HIS PARENTS. 


LAMECH, the father of Noah, must have 
had a good deal of trouble before little Noah 
was born. He was a farmer, and his farm 
had not prospered. I daresay you think a 
farmer has a very pleasant time of it. Young 
people find a farmhouse the best of places 
for a holiday. There is always plenty to see 
and do. You can watch the cows being 
milked, if you are up early enough, and 
search for eggs in the nests, and get lifts in 
the rumbling carts, and rides on the tall, 
sober horses, whose manes are so conveniently 
placed for holding on by. The dogs, too, 
are capital playfellows. If you are there at 
midsummer you can toss the sweet-scented 
hay and tumble on the soft springy ricks, 
and in autumn the harvest field is almost as 
good. When the weather is fine, the day is 
one long round of delights, and even if it is 
wet, the great barns and outhouses are the 
best of playrooms. How nice, you think, it 
must be to be a farmer. To be out in the 
fresh air ; to trot about on a good horse ; to 
gather in the sheep with a clever collie ; to 
pick the fruit from the hot walls in the 
orchard ; to turn over the dull earth with 
the plough, and lay the furrows long and 
straight. What fun it would all be! .How 
much nicer than being penned up day after 
day in a dark office in a smoky city! Yes, 
you certainly mean to be a farmer. 
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But farmers have their troubles too. In- 
deed, most of them will tell you, no kind of 
person has so many worries and cares as they 
have. For all their work depends upon the 
weather ; and the weather is the most uncer- 
tain thing you can think of. In the spring, 
when the cherry-trees or the apple-trees are all 
covered with a veil of blossom, and everything 
is promising well, a keen wind or a night's 
frost will kill the tender flowers before the 
fruit is set. A blight of insects may spoil 
the crops, or the damp may cover them with 
mildew, or heavy thunderstorms break them 
down. Sometimes one is grieved to see field 
upon field of corn filled with cut sheaves, and 
the rain pouring down sullenly day after day; 
and then the corn, the fruit of the year’s 
labour, begins to blacken and sprout. 

A farmer never knows what may happen. 
He may go out into his fields one week and 
rub his hands as he looks on his English gold- 
fields; yet a few weeks later the harvest 
may be worth next to nothing. 

Now our text tells us that it has been just 
the same from the oldest times. When man 
sinned, God said, “Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life.” Poor Lamech says he 
had found that warning came only too true. 
His sad words reach us across all these thou- 
sands of years, with a sick sigh of struggle 
and disappointment breathing through them 
still, ‘The work and toil of our hands is 
because of the ground the Lord hath cursed.” 

But God sent something to cheer that poor 
farmer who had lost heart through bad 
seasons. A little boy was born. Lamech’s 
gloomy face brightened up. “This little 
fellow,” he said, ‘‘ will cheer us all. He will 
give us new interest and hope. He will be 
somebody to think of and work for. We'll 
call him Comfort.” 

For that is what “Noah” means. It 
means Comfort or Rest. Is it not a beautiful 
name ? 

Now, young people, remember your 
parents have had the very same kind of de- 
sires and hopes about you. They have plenty 
of worries and cares, as Lamech had, and it 
has often been their hope and prayer about 
you, that you would grow up to be their 
Noahs—real comforts in time to come. 
Noah’s parents were not disappointed in 
him. He well deserved his nice name. He 
was himself like the olive-leaf the dove car- 
ried to the Ark—a green spray of hope to 
those in trouble. He grew up a son his 
father had reason to be proud of, one of the 
wise sons who make their fathers’ hearts 





glad. He feared and obeyed God, and under 
his loving care Lamech lived on to a good 
age. Should not you be Noahs too ? 

I once knew a lady who had had more 
trouble, I think, than anyone else I ever knew. 
Her husband had turned a very bad man, and 
was a constant terror and disgrace to her, and 
she suffered terrible pain almost every day. 
She lost nearly all her money, and she had a 
large family to keep and guide. But she 
said to me, “I can bear it all because my 
boys are so good to me. They are the one 
comfort I have in my life.” Those were her 
very words. You see her boys were true 
Noahs. Theyalmost worshipped their mother. 

Now I am sure you would like to be com- 
forts. How can you best be this? Well, 
for one thing, be very loving to them. You 
are not old enough yet to give your parents 
much help. You are certainly not wise 
enough to give them advice. But you can 
give them something far better than either 
money or knowledge—you can give them 
love. Noah brought comfort to tired La- 
mech, because the boy was someone he could 
spend his love on, and who by-and-by would 
love him back again. When Noah’s tiny arms 
were twined round his father’s neck, and the 
little smooth face was laid against the rough 
cheek, Lamech forgot all his worries at the 
time and felt comforted. God has sent you 
to carry into the world in your hearts His 
best gift, the very gift His own dear Son 
brought us when He came to die for us—the 
gift of love. 

One of the best ways you can shed love is 
by being sweet-tempered. Good temper is love 
poured out. You remember how, when Mary 
of Bethany emptied the flask of precious per- 
fume over the feet of Jesus, the whole house 
was filled with floating fragrance. Sweet 
temper spreads a like fragrance through a 
house, and it is doubly sweet when made a 
love offering to the Lord Jesus. Shut the 
door fast against passion with his flaming 
eyes, and burning cheeks, and clenched 
hands. Turn out sulkiness, with his lower- 
ing brow ; and snappishness, with his snarl- 
ing answers; and peevishness, with his 
whining tones and tiresome complaints. Open 
the door wide to “kind good humour,” and 
keep him by your side in the best chair you 
have to set. And if sometimes your parents 
seem cross and hard to please, remember 
they have many worries, as Lamech had, 
about which you know nothing, and much 
of their care comes from their desires for 
your welfare. So if they are cross you must not 
be cross too, kut try to be extra nice, till you 
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coax back sunshine to their faces again with 
your “siniles of peace and looks of love.” 
Avoid bad companions too, and bad words, 
and things you know your parents would 
not approve of. The people in Noah’s day were 
very wicked ; so wicked that God had to sweep 
the earth clear of them by the Flood. But 
Noah would have nothing to do with their 
evil ways. A distinguished writer once said 
he resalved, when a boy, never to use any 
word he could not use before his mother 
without offending her. He kept his resolve, 
and grew up a noble and honoured man. 
Can you make a better resolve? Nothing 
will grieve your parents more than to see 
you joining a bad set. Have more respect 
for yourself than to do so, and remember 
God’s command :—“If sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not.” ‘A wise son maketh a 
glad father.” A loving daughter makes a 
glad mother. But “foolish” children are 
heaviness to father and mother alike. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 
Lesson: Genesis xxi. 8—21. 
Text: “ He will be a wild man.” —Genesis xvi. 12. 
THE BOY WHO WAS WILD. 


Tus was the character given of Ishmael, 
the eldest son of Abraham. In the New 
Version the verse is more fully translated : 
“He shall be as a wild ass among men.” 
The wild ass of the East is often mentioned 
in the Bible, and you must not think of 
him as at all the same sort of creature as our 
tame donkeys. Our familiar friends are more 
noted for their soberness and stubbornness 
than for their speed or friskiness. They are 
safe and steady steeds, as I daresay you have 
found to your satisfaction on the sands or 
hills. But their wild cousins that range 
over the highlands of Central Asia are famed 
for their fleetness, and hold man in defiance. 
They scour over hill and plain more swiftly 
than antelopes. Only the very fastest horses 
can at all keep pace with them. No one can 
tame or catch them. They will sometimes 
let their pursuers come quite near, and then 
fling up their hoofs and gallop off like the 
wind, as though making fun of the hunters, 
and shouting—Catch me if youcan. “He 
scorneth the multitude of the city, neither 
regardeth he the crying of the driver” (Job 
xxxix. 7). Now Ishmael was to be like the 
wild ass, restless and fearless, impatient of 
restraint, full of frolic and mischief. His 
home was to be in the prairie and mountain 





far from “towered cities” and “the busy 
haunts of men.” 

Most boys have a touch of Ishmael in 
them. The books they like best are tales of 
adventures that happened in the wild places 
of the earth. Their heroes are rovers and out- 
laws, ‘‘ whose hand is against every man, and 
every man’s hand against them ”—just like 
Ishmael. Perhaps some boys will read this 
who are merry and heedless themselves, and 
think Ishmael must have been a fine fellow. 

Listen, then, what happened to him. 

First, the boy’s wildness brought him, and 
what was far worse, his mother, into serious 
trouble. Ishmael was the eldest son of a 
very rich chieftain. Naturally enough, he 
expected to be his father’s heir. Abraham 
had no other son. He was very fond of his 
bold, strong boy, and all the people about 
the camp made a great fuss with Master 
Ishmael, you may be sure, and praised his 
feats of strength and daring. But when 
Ishmael was fourteen years old, something 
happened which quite changed his position. 
A balt brother was born, named Isaac. Isaac’s 
mother, Sarah, was a princess of high rank, 
while Ishmael’s mother, Hagar, was only a 
poor slave woman. So when this new son 
was born he was fixed on as heir, and Ish- 
mael was set aside. We must all feel a good 
deal of sympathy for him. But he acted 
very foolishly. It was God’s will Isaac 
should be Abraham’s heir. God saw Ishmael 
was not fit for a quiet, stay-at-home life, and 
would not have been happy in it. He meant 
to provide another future for him, much 
better suited to his tastes. If Ishmael had 
been wise, he would have tried to submit 
with a good grace; but the proud boy was 
vexed and angered, he could not keep his 
temper nor hold his tongue. When a feast 
was made in honour of his little brother, 
Ishmael made a great disturbance, jeering at 
the baby because it was so small, sneering at 
Sarah because she was old, and behaving 
very insolently and disgracefully. This im- 
pudence cost him dear. Sarah was roused 
to great indignation, and, being a powerful 
princess, she insisted that the boy who had 
insulted her should be turned out of the 
camp, and his mother too. Abraham was 
very unwilling to consent, but God told him 
it was better they should go, and he would 
make Ishmael a great man yet. Only God 
did not tell Abraham to give them nothing 
but a little bread and water, and it is very 
hard to understand why Abraham, who was 
generally so kind to everybody, did not pro- 
vide for them more generously, for the 
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provision was so poor, the poor boy and his 
mother nearly died in the desert from hun- 
ger and thirst. 

But that makes the lesson all the more 
pointed for you wild boys. If you do not 
learn to control your unruly tempers and 
tongues, and to keep out of impudence and 
mischief, your folly will bring punishment 
upon you, even heavier, perhaps, than it may 
seem to deserve. You will be hardly judged 
by many, and perhaps harshly treated. Take 
care, you wild boys. Some of us have a very 


kindly feeling towards you, and make large | 


allowance ; but take care: you may go too 
far. There are stern people, like Sarah, from 
whom you will find little merey. Don’t 
flout and jeer, or you will lose good friends 
and make dangerous enemies. Don’t try 
how much mischief you can do, or you will 
get into a serious scrape one of these days 
like Ishmael. Many a young fellow has 
played the fool and erred exceedingly, re- 
peating recklessly, “I don’t care,” until he 
has trifled away his prospects, and set his 
best friends against him, and found himself 
at last as desolate and forlorn as this poor 
Arab boy when he lay gasping beneath the 
shrub in the desert. 

And Ishmael nearly killed his mother by 
his folly. That was much worse than en- 
dangering himself. And do you know, since 
I began to write about him, two mothers 
have come to consult me, each of whom shed 
tears because of the sore, sore trouble brought 
by a thoughtless boy ? 

But Ishmael’s story has a word of encour- 
agement for you; not encouragement to go 
on contentedly doing wrong, but to begin to 
do right. 

God cared for this wild boy, reckless though 
he was. Ishmael is in a sad case now. He 
is stretched half dead on the burning sand. 
Hagar has no water to moisten his parched, 
purple lips, or to wet his swollen tongue. 
All she can do is to lay him under the shade 
of a little shrub. Then she goes away and 
covers her face with her hands, for she can- 
not bear to see her boy die. The lad is quite 
alone, alone with Death. And then it was 
Ishmael did what perhaps he had seldom 
done before—he murmured a prayer to the 
great good God above to help him. His 
father had told him about God, and taught 
him to pray when he was a little fellow, but 
laioned. had never prayed before as he did 
that day when he felt his young life slipping 
away from him. 

And God answered his prayer at once. 
Twice over it is written (xxi. 17), God heard 


the voice of the lad. Ishmael could not shout 
or halloo as he used to do, but the mighty 
God on high listened to his faint, gasping 
whisper. God was far kinder to him than 
his own father had been. God guided Hagar 
to a well of water she had missed. God 
saved the wild boy’s life, and God was with 
him ever after, from the day when he first 
learnt real prayer. 

Ishmael grew up a strong warrior and a 
famous archer, and in time God raised him 
to be the chieftain of a clan like Abraham 
himself. His descendants have lived on for 
four thousand years; for the brave Arabs, 
scouring the desert with steed and spear, 
free and fearless, whom no nation has ever 
yet been able to subdue, are sons of Ishmael. 
God kept his word, and made of him a 
nation (v. 13). 

Don’t make the mistake of fancying that 
God hears only the prayers of “ religious ” 
people. Don’t fancy that prayer is a “ goody 
goody ” thing meant only for boys and girls 
who are naturally quiet and gentle. God 
loved gentle Isaac and his quiet ways, but 
He was the friend of Ishmael also. Don’t 
think it is no use to pray because you know 
you are not what you should be. Pray to 
God through Jesus Christ to correct your 
faults and save you from impulse and folly, 
| and to make you all you know you are not 
—wise, and thoughtful, and good. And if 
you fall into danger, remember God is as near 
to you as to the wild lad in his extremity. 

Ishmael found his place in the world, and 
even his wildness was turned to good account 

when he had learnt to trust in God and fear 

Him. God has good uses still for wild boys. 
Why do you admire Ralph the Rover, or 
Deadwood Dick? Not, surely, because they 
stole other people’s money ; for a thief is a 
thief none the less because he rides a coal- 
black horse and covers his face with crape, 
and treats people politely. You cannot, 
surely, admire stealing, or think that a noble 
thing. The reason why you admire them is 
because they feared nobody and lived a bold, 
free life. But you may do that without 
being a scoundrel. Soldiers, and _ sailors, 
and explorers, and colonists, and mission- 
aries, all live free, adventurous lives, and 
yet fear God and do right. Whether you 
are gentle like the one son of Abraham, or 
wild like the other, God has a place and 
destiny for you, if you will follow after the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He was gentler than 
Isaac, yet He was braver than Ishmael. If 
you give yourself up to Him, He will make 
you like Himself. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE DENISON DECLARATION. 


T declaration signed by Archdeacon Denison | 
and thirty-seven other clergymen has the merit 
of recognising a real disease in our intellectual condi- 
tion, though it may fail to treat the malady in the 
wisest way. Men seem for the most part to be at 
the mercy of the popular literature of the day. They 
are not accessible to sustained argument on either | 
side. They are unwilling or unable to make any 
real effort of the mind. A single article in a maga- 
zine is potent enough to undermine and to destroy | 
beliefs and principles which should be the very core | 
of life. These impressionists of the spiritual world | 
are content to catch their colour from each new in- 
fluence as it comes, too nebulous, too pulpy, to shape | 
into definite form. But is the memorial likely to | 
have any effect as a tonic? Will the opinion of 
thirty-eight clergymen, not of the highest eminence, 
avail to check the tendency? We fear not. They 
assert their belief in the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and declare that the books mean what they 
say, record the actual historical truth in the past, 
and predict infallibly events still future. They add 
that this conviction is not a matfer of reason, that it 
is independent of all human ideas of probability or 
possibility, independent even of human comprehen- 
sion. Reason is dethroned, if not banished. The con- 
viction rests solely upon the testimony of the Church 
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Universal, though we are not told how or when the 
Universal Church pronounced any authoritative | 
opinion on the subject. All we know is that Rome 

accepts some books as canonical which we reject, | 
and that, following out the very principles which 

the declaration enforces, its interpretation of the 

most familiar passages in the Bible differs diametri- 

cally from our own. One fact, however, is signifi- 

cant. Both sections in the Church come to the same | 
point at last. Mr. Gore exalts the Church above 
Scripture ; Archdeacon Denison bases the authority 
of 8 :ripture upon the authority of the Church. 


THE WESLEYAN SETTLEMENT IN BERMONDSEY. 


The Wesleyan Settlement in Bermondsey, just 
opened by Sir John Lubbock, starts with excellent 
prospects. It is fixed in a district where it can be 
of real service. In the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett it will 
have an energetic and efficient warden. The move- 
ment is awakening real interest and even enthusiasm 
among the younger Wesleyans throughout the 
country, and especially at the universities. We 
rejoice to welcome every new social bridge of this 
kind set up to unite the severed elements of the 
community. Union is one of the greatest needs of 
the present day, and this is one method of securing 
it. Bermondsey has much to gain from the presence 
of the settlers, but the settlers have even more to 
gain from Bermondsey. It is not the poor who have 





suffered most fromthe results of social cleavage. 
The man who spends his life among his books, or 
engrossed in his profession, is in terrible danger of 
losing touch with his fellows. He lives in shadow 
The realities of existence in its 
tragedy and its glory become dim. He loses faith 
in the Divine because he has lost sympathy with 
the human. This is one of the great causes that rob 
the Churches of the men who should have been the 
leaders in many a noble cause. These settlements, 
and the various other agencies of the same order 
that have grown up during the last ten or twelve 
years, should do something to repair the evil. 
Already there are signs that their influence is at 
work. 


II.—_GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE COWLEY FATHERS AND THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


We have just had a practical lesson to teach us 
the laws and principles that lie at the foundation of 
monastic institutions. For the last eighteen years, 
Father Hall, a member of the religious community 
known as the Cowley Fathers, has been labouring in 
Boston with wonderful devotion and success, and 
has attained a position of great eminence in the 
Episcopal Church of America. A serious difference 
of opinion has arisen between him and the society in 
England. Though he did not support the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Phillips Brooks as bishop, he signed 
with others the certificate of orthodoxy and fitness, 
and his action had great weight with many of those 
who concurred in the consecration. The Cowley 
Society here regard Dr. Brooks as altogether unfit 
for the office which he now holds, and look upon his 
election as a serious calamity to the American Church. 
Another cause of disagreement originated in the 
relations of the American branch to the central 
Society. At present the relation is one of complete 
dependence ; but it is now proposed to try as an 
experiment ‘‘free affiliation,’’ whatever that may 
mean. Father Hall asks for complete freedom, and 
it is alleged, not without justice, that he cannot be 
expected to carry out successfully the policy now 
proposed. On these grounds he has been recalled to 
England by Father Page, the head of the order. 
That a proceeding apparently so unjust and so arbi- 
trary should have excited considerable indignation 
both abroad and at home was only natural and in- 
evitable, but most of those who have plunged into 
the controversy fail to recognise the facts of the case. 
In entering the brotherhood, Father Hall expressly 
renounced his freedom. He took upon himself vows 
of obedience which distance and adopted citizenship 
have no power to cancel. Whether in America or 
here, he was always subject to control, however 
rarely the control might be exercised. The prin- 
ciple of obedience is the very foundation of the sys- 
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tem, and if we take away that we dissolve every- 
thing. It is there, in our opinion, that the danger 
and the difficulty lie. Obedience to an elected head 
and obedience to a non-elected head, Christ, cannot 
fail at times to prove incompatible principles, and it 
is on that rock that this and similar institutions 
must inevitably split. 


PERSECUTION IN RUSSIA. 


A style that is stiff with superlatives is bound to 
suffer in force and effect. A writer like F.. B. Lanin, 
who, in article after article on Russian life, “‘ draws 
an indictment against a whole nation,’’ cannot ex- 
pect us to accept his charges without reserve. But his 
account of the Stundists and their persecution which 
appeared in the last number of the Contemporary 
Review carries upon it the marks of truth. It is con- 
firmed by evidence from other quarters. There can 
be no doubt that a persecution of the most cruel and 
wicked kind is being ruthlessly carried on, and that 
it is inspired by the most fanatical hatred. The 
Stundist movement might be described as a Methodist 
Revival in Russia. The type of religious life and 
the tone of religious sentiment which it produces 
differ from those which Methodism has made familiar 
to us, but the outcome is the same. Where its 
spirit is felt follows the new birth. Religion 


becomes a reality instead of a rite. It is a living | 
‘‘What God | 


service, and ceases to be a ceremony. 
asks of us,’’ says one of these Stundists, ‘‘ is love for 
each other who are His images, and not temples and 
wax-lights and icons and myrrh.”’ ‘‘The service of 
God,’’ says another, ‘‘means our living for others 
and dying to ourselves.”” These men study their 
Bibles, and mend their lives. Abjuring rites and 
ceremonies, and recoiling from the superstitious 
materialism of the Orthodox Russian Church, these 
Stundists have excited the anger of the priests. 
The civil authorities, at first reluctant, are now 
banded with the clergy. "What they fear is not the 
new belief, but the new brotherhood. In the eyes of 
the Government, union is crime. They are resolved 
to crush the new movement, not because it is un- 
orthodox, but because they think itanarchic. Every 
weapon that the civil power has at its disposal, the 
tyranny of governors, the brutality of officials, is 
being turned against the victims. Families are 
broken up; parents are exiled; labourers are cut 
off from all employment. Death and starvation are 
their inevitable doom. Year by year the agony 
grows. Under the present ruler, who has inherited 
the worst traditions of the past, it seems to have 
reached its height. 
violence; but if vengeance comes, the retribution 
will be just that shatters the Empire of evil and 
breaks in pieces the oppressor. 


THE WOMEN’S HOSPITAL AT LUCKNOW. 


The committee of the Zenana Bible and Medical 
Mission, founded forty years ago to carry on work 
among the women of India who could be reached in 


We have no love for war or for | 


no other way, make an earnest appeal for aid in 
completin; the Lady Kinnaird Memorial Hospital 
at Lucknow. No better way could have been de- 
vised of commemorating the memory of one who 
was one of the truest and most sympathetic friends 
that our sisters in India ever had. Her interest in 
the Society’s success was unfailing, her own energy 
in its service incessant, her faith in its future deep 
and strong. Soon after her death, a sum of £2,100 ( 
was collected among her friends, an amount suffi- 
cient, it was hoped, to replace the temporary build- 
ing at Lucknow by a more suitable structure. Part 
of the new hospital is already in use, and the rest 
will soon be fit for occupation. But the work grows 
apace. It is clear even now that the building as at 
present planned will not afford sufficient accommo- 
dation for the patients, and will be inadequate to 
| meet the demands upon it. It is imperative that 
another wing should be added, and that with as little 
delay as possible. Prompt action will both lessen cost 
and increase efficiency : £2,000 will meet the whole 
expense. Donations may be sent to the Hon. Finan- 
| cial Secretary of the Society, W. T. Paton, Esq., 2, 
Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. A very few figures 
will give some idea of the work which is being car- 
ried on for the relief of suffering and the cure of 
| disease. During the year 1890, 239 in-patients were 
| received in the hospital, and 3,814 cases were treated 
as out-patients, while 259 sufferers were attended at 
| their own homes. As the Spectator recently pointed 
{out in an admirable article, this work of medical 
| relief is one of the few benevolent things which we 
| have done for the women of India, and it is one on 
| which there is no difference of opinion or collision 
| between the Eastern and Western mind. 











III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
MISSIONARY MAGAZINES. 


We are delighted to welcome two familiar friends 
in a new and attractive form. The London and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Societies, moving with the 
times, have celebrated the New Year by giving us 
magazines worthy of their power and position, well 
written, well edited, well printed, a real pleasure 
and attraction to the reader. How much interest 
and earnestness have been lost in the past through 
external dulness, especially by the Wesleyan Society, 
it would be hard to say. No stranger who did not 
know what he might expect to find within would ever 
| pass beyond the old cover with its grotesque illustra- 
| tions. Many and many a time as we have travelled 
steadily through the pages and unearthed the trea- 
sure hidden away there, it has been with the cer- 
tainty that very few would find it so concealed and 
disguised. The London Missionary Society had less 
cause for dissatisfaction, but they too were wise in 
advancing. For if religious journaliem is to cope 
with the attractions of secular literature, it must be 
able to meet it and beat it on itsown ground. Every 
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missionary editor should understand that. Mr. 
Kelly and Mr. Cousins, it is clear, have mastered 
this principle thoroughly. When will their Baptist 
colleague imitate their example? He surely cannot 
afford to lag behind. 


THE REV. F. N. EDEN’S RESIGNATION. 


Will the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society listen to a word of advice? They will recog- 
nise, we feel sure, that here at any rate they have 
never failed to find support and sympathy in their 
noble work. We know the burden of responsibility 
which they have had to bear, especially during the 
troubles that have disturbed the Niger Mission. But 
they are in danger of making a serious mistake, for 
which they are sure to suffer, by not taking their 
friends into fuller confidence. A few lines of ex- 
planation at an earlier date would have avoided, or, 
at any rate, lessened the soreness caused by their 
refusal to accept the fund raised to place a steamer 
on Lake Nyanza. And now follows another blunder. 
Four lines in the ‘‘ Editorial Netes’’ for January 
inform us that the Rev. F. N. Eden, who, only a 
short time ago, resigned a parish to undertake 
mission work, has felt obliged to resign his connec- 
tion with the Society. Mr. Eden bears an honoured 
name. He is widely known as a man of devotion 
and power. The one question which at once occurs 
to every reader must be, ‘‘ What made him take such 
a step as this?’’ They will not be satisfied with the 
meagre statement that it is ‘‘ partly for reasons con- 
nected with the past, and partly on account of a 
difference of opinion on a question of missionary 
policy.”’ They will wish to know more. They 
have a right to know more. And unless Mr. Eden 
has asked for silence, we hope that the Committee 
will speak out plainly. 


THE CHINESE MARTYRS. 


The massacre in China, organized and carriel 
out under a solemn compact by the secret societies 
of the Empire, has served to convince some critics of 
missionary work that the conversions, so often de- 
rided or denied, are real and genuine. The parallel 
between the persecutions in modern China and those 
of the Roman Empire is strangely close. The libels 
circulated against the Christian faith are the same. 
The caricatures are almost identical. The same 
horrible and nameless abominations are again im- 
puted to Christian men and women. They have to 
make the same choice now that they had to make 
then. A sacrifice to the Emperor was sufficient to 
free them without further question in the days of 
Nero. Now all that is required of them is that they 
should burn a few grains of incense to the spirit of 
Confucius. The act may seem comparatively trivial ; 
much may be urged to excuse the compromise. But 
the Chinese Christians know what is really at stake. 
Their faith is strong. They will not hear of com- 
promise, and prefer to perish by hundreds. Much 
of the misconception as to the results of mission work 





in China is due to the fact that people have looked 
in the wrong place to find them. The best work 
has been done, not on the coast nor in the cities 
which swarm with foreigners of the worst character, 
but inland where the European visitor seldom comes. 
And it-is just in those places, remote from the 
centres of administration, that persecution has been 
most cruel and resistance most heroic. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


The Duke of Devonshire was one of those great 
noblemen who have a genuine title to the honour 
and the esteem of the nation. There have been 
regrets, and even complaints, that he did not take a 
more prominent part in our political life. His in- 
tellectual triumphs at the University, in which he 
stood almost without a rival, and his early experi- 
ences in the House of Commons, marked him out as 
a man of character and force. His courage was 
equal to his ability. He sacrificed his seat for Cam- 
bridge University by speaking out earnestly and 
boldly during the struggle for Parliamentary Reform 
that preceded the Bill of 1832. But he felt, and 
rightly felt, that his truest and best work lay else- 
where. He inherited great estates; he dared not 
neglect and would not delegate his responsibilities. 
He saw that his property was capable of immense 
development, and knew that development meant 
not only wealth to the owner but prosperity to 
the worker. Barrow, as a centre of commerce, 
Eastbourne, as a place of rest and recreation, owe 
their very existence to him. For Buxton he did 
hardly less. Throughout his estates in England 
and in Ireland the administration was on the same 
lines. The landlord looks on himself as a trustee, 
bound to do his best for those who will follow 
him, but equally bound to do his best for those 
who share his task, and knowing well that only 
under an-unjust and vicious system must tenants’ 
gain mean landlord’s loss. Is it necessary to dwell 
upon his other services to the nation? His interest 
in educational, scientific, and social progress, the 
lavish munificence when he knew that the money 
would be well spent, his readiness to serve any good 
cause in person as well as with purse, are known to 
every one. His work was noble, his character was 
nobler still ; simple amid splendour, gentle in great- 
ness, and untouched through a long life by a single 
breath of scandal or of shame. 


BISHOP HAROLD BROWNE. 


Though more than a year has passed since Bishop 
Harold Browne retired from his official duties, he 
has never been forgotten in his seclusion. Men of 
all parties united to honour him for his patient, un- 
resting toil, and for the noble personality which 
combined strength and gentleness, solid principle 
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and kindly toleration. "Wherever he went, whatever 
post he filled, at Lampeter, Cambridge, Ely, he left 
nothing but pleasant memories behind. It was the 
same at Winchester, and it is more than possible 
that he would have been more conspicuous in the 
eyes of the world if he had followed a man less 
eminent than Samuel Wilberforce. ‘Much of his 
best work was done in the study. He was an 
authority upon questions connected with Old Testa- 
ment criticism, and presided over the Revision Com- 
mittee. His ‘Exposition of the Thirty - Nine 
Articles,”’ if it has not risen to the rank of a classic, 
is at any rate a standard work indispensable at 
present to candidates for ordination; though there 
are signs that before long it may be dethroned by 
those who desire to assert with fresh force the autho- 
tity of the Church and the sacramental efficacy of its 
ordinances. 


BISHOP CROWTHER. 


In the romance of missions the name of Samuel 
Adjai Crowther will always find a place. The story 
of the slave boy who became a bishop touches the 
imagination and kindles sympathy. How vivid was 
the story of his early experiences as he used to tell it! 
We could almost see the village attacked, the father 
slain, the home destroyed, and the boy torn from 
the mother whom he was not to see again for more 
than twenty years. After passing from hand to 
hand, and from master to master, he is shipped on a 
slaver bound for South America. A British ship 
bears down on them, captures crew and cargo, and 
carries them back to Sierra Leone. Once on shore 
the lad finds freedom and friends. The gate of a 
new life opens before him. It was by slow steps 
that he rose to authority and honour. For several 
years after his conversion he served as a teacher in 
the mission school. He was not ordained till he had 
reached the age of thirty-five. Another twenty 
years passed before he was raised to the episcopate. 
And who can adequately describe the incessant, 
unwearying work that filled those years? At Sierra 
Leone, and in the Yoruba Mission, then the centre of 
missionary interest and enthusiasm in Africa, he 
did splendid service, preaching, teaching, translat- 
ing, writing, organizing, often working with the 
hands as well as with the head, and when the Niger 
Mission was first founded in the year 1857, it was 4 
only natural that he should be among its leaders. 
Seven years later he was appointed bishop, with the 
Niger district for his diocese. His zeal, his energy, 
his devotion were above praise. Those were the 
days of great success and of greater hopes. The 
soil was generous; the harvest was rich and rapid. 
And though troubles and disappointments have come 
since then, it is not upon the good old bishop that 
the burden and blame of failure should rest. 


DR. KUENEN. 


Just as we are beginning to feel the full force of 





the new movement in criticism, which originated | 


abroad and is now passing on to us, Proiessor Kue- 
nen, of Leyden, one of its foremost leaders, has 
passed away. In influence and in power: he takes 
rank with Ewald and Welhausen; among scholars, 
perhaps, he has exercised more influence than either. 
His marvellous industry, profound patience, and his 
absolute devotion to ‘truth. cannot fail to impress 
even those of us who would be most reluctant to 
accept his theories. He devoted the labour of his 
life to the Old Testament history. His conclusions 
would transform our conceptions of the origin and 
antiquity of the record. Mosaism, Prophecy, Ju- 
daism, has been the traditional order of succession, 
established and accepted for many centuries. Pro- 
fessor Kuenen reverses everything. "What is oldest 
for us is latest for him. He finds no place for a 
supernatural revelation or for miracle. Revelation 
for him follows known laws in its methods and in its 
effects ; it appeals to the reason and to the instincts 
of man. The prophets themselves are ‘fallible 
foretellers of the future,’’ infallible only as they 
‘* foresee the divine order.’’ Like many other famous 
leaders in destructive criticism, Professor Kuenen 
was one whose religious ardour and personal faith 
were proof against all attack. The secret of this 
apparent paradox is simple enough. It is the men 
who walk most closely with God, who have a direct 
and ever-present revelation of Deity, that are most 
fearless in dealing with Scripture. To them the 
Book is so little, the Being so.much. Their own loss 
is trivial and slight ; the struggle and the suffering 
are for those whose faith is bound up with the Scrip- 
ture narrative, and who losing that lose all. Mea- 
suring other men by themselves, they cannot under- 
stand the disastrous effects of their destructive work 
upon the life and faith of the many. 


MR. CLARKE ASPINALL, 


‘‘The most popular and most widely loved man 
in Liverpool’’ are words that inadequately describe 
the position which Mr. Aspinall filled in his native 
city. He was all that, and something more; one of 
the mightiest forces for righteousness, the unflinch- 
ing foe of evil, the unfaltering champion of good. 
Our system of decentralised administration gives a 
strong man who holds high office in a great commu- 
nity magnificent opportunities of service if he will 
but use them. Mr. Aspinall never failed to realise 
his responsibilities. As coroner of Liverpool, he 
stood face to face with the tragedy of human exist- 
ence day by day. He was an active magistrate, 
doing special work in a special way. The contact 
with crime and misery which unnerves some men 
inspires others. It inspired him; all Liverpool 
knew it. Upon the magistrates’ bench, in his own 
court, on the public platform, in the private com- 
mittee, he was quickened by one motive, filled with 
one passion,—to lift the world, as he saw it, as he 
felt it, out of its misery, sin, and despair, into the 
new life and freedom and sanctity possible to men 
even on this side of death. 
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HALF BROTHERS. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 
Avtuor or ‘‘Conwess AND Cabues,’”’ ‘‘ Carona,” ‘‘ Jesstca’s First Prayer,”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XII.—A HALF CONFESSION. 
IDNEY MARTIN was suffering greatly 


under his fresh burden of anxiety. It 
seemed to him that all his future happiness 
or misery depended absolutely upon the 
result of Trevor’s mission. He kept away 
from the house on Wimbledon Common, for 
he dared not trust himself in conversation 
with Margaret. That he loved her, and 
loved her with the profound, mature passion 
of manhood—how different from his boyish 
fancy!—made it impossible for him to 
approach her with calm friendliness, as he 
had done before her father’s private talk 
with him, and his avowal that Margaret her- 
self was far from being indifferent to him. 

But now he had placed his secret in the 
hands of another, and must be prepared to 
acknowledge his boyish error. He must 
lose Margaret, if Sophy was alive. His 
imagination was busy in painting to him two 
lives, either of which might be his in the 
immediate future. 

If Sophy was found he must own her as 
his wife, and make her the mistress of his 
house. He pictured her to himself as 
his wife, with her silly, affected, low-bred 
manners. His inward disgust of his own 
conduct exaggerated her faults, and painted 
her in the most repulsive colours. Her rela- 
tions and friends would certainly flock about 
her ; and, though he did not know them, he 
could not think of them as anything but 
ignorant and vulgar; for they were nothing 
but poor shop-keepers in a little market-town. 
He knew himself too well to resolve upon 
carrying on a continual conflict with the 
woman he had made his wife. He would 
leave her to follow her own way, whilst he 
took his ; but her way could not fail to in- 
tersect his at some points; and he must be 
brought into contact with a vulgarity and 
folly which he loathed. His lot must be that 
bitter one of being linked indissolubly to 
a companion always at variance with him. 

But possibly Sophy’s long, persistent silence 
meant the silence of death. If so, his future 
promised to be bright and happy, far beyond 
his deserts ; for he frankly acknowledged to 
his own heart that he was unworthy of the 
prosperous happiness Sophy’s death would 
ensure for him. With Margaret as his wife, 
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he might push his ambition to its farthest 
goal, and meet with no check or shock from 
her. If she had a fault, it was the transparent 
simplicity, which made her almost too good 
for this work-a-day world. She had a charm 
which no other woman he knew possessed— 
a charm altogether apart from her personal 
loveliness. He cculd fancy her an old 
woman, with white hair, and dim eyes, and 
faded face, and yet retaining an indescribable 
attraction. She would be as beautiful in his 
eyes when she was seventy as she was now. 
He felt he could be a good man indeed if she 
was always at his side. 

Day after day he went up to the City and 
transacted his business, keeping the threads 
of his world-wide enterprises in his own 
hand, and directing them with a clear, shrewd 
head. But he was waiting through all the 
long hours for the letter which would contain 
his doom. Trevor was to write to him the 
first certain information he gathered, and to 
keep him acquainted with his progress from 
day to day. At last the letter with the 
Austrian postmark came, and he fastened 
the door of his office, giving orders that he 
was to be interrupted for no one. 

It was but a few lines, but it told him that. 
Trevor had seen the grave where Sophy 
had lain for more than seven years. Sidney 
had prepared himself, as he believed, for any 
news that might reach him, and yet it came 
upon him like a thunderbolt. Poor Sophy ! 
Still, what a relief it was to know she would 
never trouble him again! And she had been 
dead all these years, during which he had 
lived in deadly suspense and terror, as of one 
over whom asword was hanging. How foolish 
he had been! If he had only had the courage 
to make this simple investigation before, how 
free and joyous the years he had lost would 
have been. But he had lost these seven 
years of his youth as a penalty for his early 
error, and now the punishment was over. 

He had intended at first to spend this even- 
ing alone, in memory of Sophy and her sad 
fate. But, before an hour had passed, he grew 
accustomed to the knowledge that she was 
dead, and felt as if he had known it all these 
years. It had the dimness of an old sorrow, 
Seven years in the grave! He did not feel 
that it would be any shock to himself, or 
slight to Sophy’s memory, if he yielded to 
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his passionate longing to hurry away to 
Margaret. 

It was already evening when he rode 
swiftly across Wimbledon Common, but it 
was an hour or two before his usual time, 
and Margaret was not waiting for him at 
the open door. He was shown into the 
library, where he had awaited her first 
appearance to him, now nearly a year ago. 
He had loved her from the first moment he 
saw her, he said to himself ; and every day 
had increased his love. Would to God he 
was more worthy of her! From the height 
of his love to her he looked down on the low 
and foolish infatuation he had felt for Sophy. 
How could it be possible that, even as a boy, 
he could have wasted his affections in such a 
way ? When Margaret opened the door, and 
came in softly, with a pale face, and eyelids 
a little red with weeping, looking as she did 
when he first saw her, he felt that she was 
even dearer to him than he had been fancying. 

“Sidney !” she said, meeting him with both 
hands outstretched, “we have missed you 


more than I can tell. Why have you stayed | 


1” 


away solong? My father is so ill 

“‘ Margaret!” he cried, stammering. He 
could not utter a word of all that was in his 
heart, for he had resolved that, if possible, 
she should never know of Sophy’s existence. 
There would be no need for the world to 
know, and he could make it worth while to 
Trevor to keep the secret. For, after all, 
it was not a secret involving any important 
issues ; and, if the worst came to the worst, 
he could tell Margaret when she was his wife, 
and it did not signify to any other person, 
excepting Margaret’s father. He held her 
hands fast in a strong grasp as he looked at 
her; and the colour came and went on her 
face, and her eyes fell before his gaze. 

“T love you,” he said, at length, with 
parched lips. He had always thought it 
would be a moment of too great happiness 
when he could say these words to Margaret, 
but it was one of heaviness and confusion of 
soul. He wished now that he had waited a 
little longer, until he could get rid of the 
haunting memory of Sophy. 

“Yes,” answered Margaret, in a very low, 
sweet tone, “and I love you, Sidney !” 

She spoke with the open simplicity of a 
child, but her lips quivered, and the tears 
stood in her eyes. He folded her in his 
arms, and for a minute or two they were 
both silent. The heaviness and bewilderment 
of his soul passed away in the sense of present 
gladness. All the trouble of his old folly 
was over ; there was no harvest of bitterness 





to reap. He was as free as if he had never 
fallen into any unworthy entanglement. And 
the pure, sweet, true heart of this girl was as 
much his own as if he had never known any 
other love. He declared to himself he never 
had. 

‘“‘T have never loved any woman but you,” 
he exclaimed aloud, as if he challenged his 
dead wife to contradict him. 

“ And I,” she said, looking up into his face 
with a smile, “never thought of loving any 
man but you.” 

He stooped down and kissed her. It was 
impossible to echo her words. 

‘Let us go and tell my father,” she said, 
after a few minutes had passed by; “he is 
ill, and we must not leave him too long alone. 
He is very fond of you, Sidney.” 

He followed Margaret to the door of her 
father’s room, but she passed on, beckoning 
to him to go in alone. Colonel Cleveland 
lay on his invalid-couch, looking more worn 
than he had done the week before. 

“Welcome back again, Sidney,” he cried 
out, with a faint smile. ‘I was afraid I had 
scared you away by my imprudence. And 
I cannot get along without you, my friend.” 

“No, no,” he answered; “I stayed away 
because I could not trust myself with Mar- 
garet, after what you said.” 

“Not trust yourself with Margaret!” re- 
peated Colonel Cleveland. 

“You told me she loved me,” he replied, 
joyously, “and I love her as my own soul. 
But I could not feel worthy of her. I will 
confess all to you, but I do not wish her to 
know. Whilst I was yet a mere lad, I con- 
tracted a secret and most unsuitable marriage; 
but the girl died seven years ago. I could 
not all at once ask Margaret to become my 
wife after that.” 

“Are there any children?” inquired 
Colonel Cleveland. 

“No; oh, no!” he answered. ‘“ How 
could such a matter be kept secret if there 
had been any child ?” 

But, as he spoke, a dread flashed across 
his mind. Was it not possible that Sophy 
had died in giving birth to her child, and 
the child be still alive? But, if so, Trevor 
must have heard of it when he heard of her 
death, and he would have added this most 
important item of information in his letter. 
No, Sophy and her child lay together in the 
lonely grave of the Ampezzo cemetery. He 
felt a strange, confused sense of sadness in 
the thought, mingling with the gladness of 
being sure that Margaret loved him. 

“And you have lived with this secret all 
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these years,” said Colonel Cleveland, with a 
grave face. “It would have made a difference 
with my old friend if he had known it.” 

“ Yes,” said Sidney, frankly; “he would 
probably have disinherited me.” 

Colonel Cleveland looked keenly into the 
grave, but ingenuous face of the young man, 
and Sidney bore his gaze with an air of 
honest regret. He felt penitent, and his 
penitence sat well upon him. If a past wrong 
could be blotted out for ever, Sidney was 
ready to perform any penance that would 


free himself from its consequences. He looked | 


imploringly at Colonel Cleveland. 
“ Don't let Margaret know,” he entreated. 


“‘T want her to be happier with me than any | 


woman ever was with any husband. Only 
one man knows it, and he will keep the 
secret faithfully. 
for her to be told of my boyish infatuation ? 


If it was an important matter, I would not | 


keep it from her. But, just now, she looked 
in my face, and said: ‘I never thought of 
loving any man but you.’ I would have 
given half my worldly goods to be able to 
say the same.” 

“Then you have spoken to Margaret?” 
said her father. 

“The moment before I came to you,” he 
answered. 

* And she loves you ?” he continued. 

“Yes,” said Sidney. 

“God bless my Margaret!” cried Colonel 
Cleveland, in tremulous tones. 

“Amen!” said Sidney. “God make me 
worthy of her love !” 

There was a slight pause before Colonel 
Cleveland spoke again. 

‘I think it may be as you wish,” he said. 
“‘Most young men have some folly to con- 
fess ; and this, though it seems more serious, 
was only a folly, not a crime. The worst 
part of it is keeping it a secret all these 
years. Seven years, did you say? But it 
is all over now, and Margaret, dear child, 
need never know.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—RACHEL GOLDSMITH. 
It was still with some anxiety, and a 


What good would it do) 


| Margaret’s love was not enough to content 
him. But, by-and-by, there came news of 
an accident to a diligence crossing the 
| Arlberg Pass, which, meeting with an early 
| fall of snow, had missed the road, and been 
| upset over a low precipice. Only one pas- 
' senger was killed: his luggage and the 
papers found upon him were forwarded, ac- 
cording to an address inside his portmanteau, 
to the offices of Sidney Martin, Swansea, 
& Co. They came direct into Sydney’s own 
hands. 
The papers conveyed no further informa- 
tion to Sidney than Trevor's letter had 
‘done. There were only a few lines in a 
cypher, which he did not understand, and 
which he considered it prudent to burn 
before passing on the papers, which had 
nothing to do with his business, to Trevor's 
family. There was a disappointment to his 
curiosity in not learning more particulars ; 
but there was a curious sense of deliverance 
in the fact of poor Trevor's death, which 
more than counterbalanced this disappoint- 
ment. The whole affair was ended now; 
completely ended. He had no one to fear. 
| The only man who could have made use of 
his secret was gone, and out of his way. 
| There could be neither an imprudent speech, 
| nor a threat of disclosure, uttered by Trevor. 
| Sidney acted with his usual liberality and 
| kindliness to the widow and children of 
' his unfortunate clerk, but he could not grieve 
| over an unforeseen death so convenient for 
his own peace of mind. 
| There was nothing now to hinder his mar- 
|riage with Margaret. There were settle- 
ments to make, of course—Apley being 
| settled on Margaret and her second son. The 
|eldest son would inherit the estates and 
‘the large fortune entailed by Sir John 
Martin’s will. On Colonel Cleveland’s death 
Margaret herself would become possessor of 
| her mother’s dowry. 
The feeling of freedom with which Sidney 
| could now live was too new and too un- 
familiar to be altogether a happy one. He 
had scarcely realised how oppressive had 
| been the burden of Sophy’s possible claim 








lurking dread, that Trevor might bring ill | upon him. It had weighed down his spirit 
news to mar his happiness, that Sidney | with a constant, yet almost unconscious, re- 
awaited his return, and could not account | pression. He was like a man who had worn 
for the delay, as one day passed after | fetters until he drags his foot along the 
another, and he did not come with further | ground, unable to believe that he can walk 
details of Sophy’s unhappy end. There was | like other men. 

a morbid curiosity in his mind to hear all; But he was free now; and he resolved to 
the particulars Trevor had gathered about | live such a life as would atone for all his 
the fate of his young wife and first-born | early delinquencies. There should be nothing 


child ; and, until this curiosity was satisfied, | underhand or contemptible in all his future. 
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His ambition could have free course, and he 
would prove himself worthy of high fortune. 
With a wife and companion like Margaret 
there would be nothing to hinder him from 
making his way into the foremost ranks of 
the men of his time. 

On the eve of their marriage he brought 
Margaret a splendid set of diamonds, ex- 
pecting to see her delight in ornaments so 
magnificent. She took the case from him 
with a pleased and happy smile, and looked 
at them closely for a few minutes, but she 
shut the case and laid it aside, almost in- 
differently, he thought. 

“You do not care for them?” he said, in 
some disappointment. 

“T care for anything you give to me,” she 
answered, softly, “but I do not much value 
ornaments for themselves. I never can care 
for them.” 

“That is because you do not see other 
girls who wear them,” he replied. “ When 
you go out into society as my wife you will 
see women sparkling with jewelry, and then 
you will learn to care for it.” 

“Shall I ?” she asked, doubtfully ; “ but it 
seems to me childish. You men do not 
adorn yourselves with jewels, and we 
should despise you if you did. It seems 
like a relic of barbarism, akin to the love of 
savages for glass beads. What man could 
strut about in diamonds, and not look ridicu- 
lous ?” 

“But you are a woman,” he said laughing. 

“Though surely not more childish than a 
man,” she answered, rising from her low 
seat, and standing beside him with her 
serious eyes shining into his. ‘ Oh, Sidney, 
I wish we were poorer people. I should 
like to work for you, like Laura does for 
George, because they are not rich. I shall 
never have any real work to do for you; 
that would be my idea of happiness. I will 
wear your diamonds. Oh, yes! But you 
must not make a child of me.” 

“You are not a child, but an angel,” he 
said. 

“Ah! if you think me an angel,” she 
replied, gaily, “it will be very bitter to find 
out your mistake. But still angels are 
ministering spirits. Don’t you think I 
would rather use my hands in sewing for 
you than have you load them with rings? 
And my feet would be less weary moving up 
and down on errands for you, than dancing 
through tedious dances with some other 
man. Iam sure poor people have ways of 
happiness that we know nothing of.” 

“ Margaret,” he said, “ you have grown up 





too much alone. You have missed the 


whelesome companionship of girls of your 


own rank.” 
“Ah!” she cried, “I’m no longer am 
angel.” 


She turned away from him rather shyly 
and sadly, he thought, and touched the bell. 

“Tf you had been a poorer man,” she 
said, ‘ you would have bought me a beauti- 
ful flower, and I should have worn it now,. 
at once ; and, perhaps, I might have kissed it 
when it was faded, and put it away as some- 
thing sacred. But now my maid must 
take charge of these costly things, and 1 
cannot keep them for no one else to see.” 

“Margaret,” he cried, “I would have 
brought you the loveliest flower in England, 
if I had known !” 

As she stood a little way apart from him, 
with downcast eyes, he noticed for the first 
time that she was wearing no flowers. Was. 
it for this reason? Had she waited for him. 
to bring one that she might carry in her 
bosom this memorable evening, and put it 
away as something sacred, which no one 
should see but herself? And it would have: 
been so if he had been a poor man. For a 
moment he caught a glimpse, through Mar- 
garet’s eyes, of a happiness simpler, more 
natural, and nobler in the married life than 
that which lay before him and her. He could 
almost have wished himself as poor a man as. 
his cousin George, for the sake of it. 

But the door opened in answer to Marga- 
ret’s ring, and a middle-aged woman entered, 
whom he fancied he knew by sight. Her 
face was pleasant, with traces of prettiness, 
which had become refined by thought and 
by some sadness. Margaret put her hand 
affectionately on her arm. 

“JT can never tell you how much I owe to 
this dear friend of mine,” she said, looking 
up into Sidney’s face, “and I want you to 
be a friend to Rachel Goldsmith.” 

Rachel Goldsmith ! The shock was utterly 
unexpected ; but his nature possessed an 
instinctive kindly consideration for his in- 
feriors, which impelled him to stretch out 
his hand to shake hands with Margaret’s 
favourite maid. 

“Since my mother died she has been al- 
most a mother to me,” said Margaret. 

“T love my young lady as much as I could 
love a child of my own, sir,” said Rachel, 
looking at him with eyes so like Sophy’s, he 
felt that she must read the secret so jealously 
guarded in his heart. There was a keen 
reproach to him in her gaze, and in the air of 
sadness which rested on her face. She took 
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up the case of diamonds, and left them again 
alone. 

“T must tell you something about 
Rachel,” said Margaret, as soon as she was 
gone. ‘Her people live at Apley ; and her 
brother is my father’s saddler. He had one 
daughter, about six years older than me; a 
very pretty girl; quite a lovely face she had. 
But you may some time have seen her whea 
you were a boy, and came to Apley.” 


“No,” he answered, hardly knowing what | 


he said. 

*“‘ Everybody admired her,” Margaret went 
on, “and her two aunts dotedon her. They 
sent her to a boarding-school ; and then she 
went out as a nursery governess. But just 
after she was twenty she disappeared.” 

Margaret paused, but Sidney said nothing. 

“They never found her; they have not 
found her yet,” she continued. ‘Oh, Sidney! 
think how dreadful it is to lose anyone you 
love in such a way! A thousand times 
worse than dying, for then we lay the 
body in the quiet grave, and the soul is in the 
hands of God. Of course, poor Sophy is in 
the hands of God; but what misery and 
degradation she may be suffering.” 

“Tt is asad history for you to know, my 
darling,” said Sidney. 

“Sad for me to know!” she repeated. “I 
suppose so; it has often made me sad. But 
what must it be to those who love her as 
much as my father loves me? Since we came 
to London Rachel has spent hours in the 
streets, with a faint, very faint hope of 
<oming across her. And Rachel is such a 
good woman; so wise and upright. She 
could not be a better woman if she was a 
queen.” 

“Do you take her with us to-morrow ?” 
he asked ; for he felt as if her presence would 
cloud all his happiness, and become an in- 
supportable burden to him. Yet it was too 
late to make any change in the arrangements 
for their journey. 

“No,” she answered, “I could not leave 
my father without Rachel. Since his acci- 
dent she has been his nurse; and I do not 


want a maid. Rachel has taught me to be | 


independent of her in almost every way. 
Didn't I say she was a wise woman ¢” 
“Very wise!” he agreed, absently. 


CHAPTER XIV.—APLEY HALL. 

AT first it seemed almost impossible to 
Sidney that he could bear the constant pre- 
sence of Rachel Goldsmith, and the intimate 
relationship that existed between her and his 
wife. There were tones in her voice which 


startled him by recalling Sophy’s ; and now 
and then she used local terms and provin- 
cialisms which he had never heard anyone 
utter but Sophy. There was a strong resem- 
blance, too, between them; for Rachel’s 
face was what Sophy’s might have grown to 
be in middle life. It shocked him afresh 
when he caught sight of it unexpectedly. 
But it had been agreed before their marriage 
that Margaret must not be separated from 
her father ; and for the present they were all 
| living together in the house Colonel Cleveland 
jrented on Wimbledon Common. Rachel 
Goldsmith was even more essential to the 
comfort and tranquillity of Colonel Cleveland 
as his nurse, than she was to Margaret’s 
happiness as her maid. It would be impos- 
sible to displace her ; it might be easier to 
remove Margaret to a dwelling-place of their 
own. 

But as time passed by he grew more ac- 
customed to her presence, and it ceased to 
chafe him. 

Rachel opened her heart to her young 
lady’s husband, and her manner towards 
him was one of admiration and deference. 
Her somewhat sad face brightened when he 
spoke to her; and her smile was a sweet 
one, more in the eyes than on the lips. Now 
and then the thought occurred to him—that 
if Sophy had lived this woman would have 
come under his roof as a nearrelation. But 
Sidney possessed an affectionate nature, 
capable of taking a very real interest in many 
persons; even if insignificant persons. ‘This 
woman, Margaret’s maid and Sophy’s aunt, 
had a claim upon him which he could not 
ignore. Besides, he had resolved before his 
second marriage that his future life should 
be a noble one; worthy of Margaret’s love 
and faith in him. It would be a most un- 
worthy act to add to the unknown injury he 
had inflicted on Rachel Goldsmith—the 
further sorrow of separating her from Mar- 
garet, whom she loved as her own child. 

It was part of the penance he had to pay 
for his boyish fault ; that fault of which he 
had repented, he told himself, so bitterly. 
It was not a heavy penance. There was 
| nothing else to mar his happiness, 

And Margaret’s happiness would have been 
| perfect, if her father had not been slowly but 
surely treading the path which led only to 
the grave. Her marriage had opened the 
world to her, and she saw the brightened side 
of it; for Sidney was careful that she should 
| know only the best people. His un¢ele had 
‘made but few friends, and he himself had 
| lived in a narrow circle. But now, for Mar- 
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garet’s sake, and in the gladdening sense of 
deliverance from a damaging secret, he en- 
larged the number of his acquaintances, and 
used his wealth to gain a position in the 
world, which Margaret, could enjoy. 

Sir John Martin, though he had made but 
few personal friends, had occupied a promi- 
nent place in London as a religious and 
philanthropic man. It was not difficult to 
Sidney to regain this position. As long as he 
had lain under the chance of a discovery that 
would bring him pain, if it did not bring him 
disgrace, he had avoided filling the position 
his uncle had held. But now his past life 
was buried. Margaret’s wishes all lay in the 
direction of active, personal service of her 
fellow-men ; and Sidney’s own nature re- 
sponded to their claims. It made him feel 
satisfied that the past was both past and 
forgotten, when he found himself recognised 
as a leader among Christian men. And was 
he not a Christian? Had any man more 
bitterly repented of his sin ? 

As for Margaret, no question existed in her 
mind about her husband’s right to call him- 
self a Christian. It had never been her habit 
to sit in judgment upon others. Religion 
did not consist in the observance of forms, 
and the keeping of times and seasons ; and 
she had no ready test to apply for detection. 
She knew her father made no formal pro- 
fession of religion; but she could not know 
how deep and true his love of God might be. 
Sidney went with her regularly to church ; 
but the secret intercourse of his soul with 
God was hidden, could not but be hidden 
from all other souls. No spirit can be so near 
another spirit, as God is to each. God had 
given to her that which was His greatest 
earthly gift—the love of a good man. 

On the Michaelmas-day after their mar- 
riage the tenancy of the present occupier of 
Apley Hall expired ; and a few weeks after- 
wards the rector of Apley was promoted toa 
more lucrative benefice, and the living, which 
was in Colonel Cleveland’s gift, was vacant. 
Margaret had this last piece of news to tell 
Sidney when he returned from the city. 

“My father wishes to offer the living to 
your cousin George,” she added, “and, 
Sidney, he wishes more than words can tell— 
to go home to Apley before he dies.” Mar- 
garet’s voice faltered, and the tears glistened 
in her eyes. 

“ And would you like to go?” he asked, 
laying his hand fondly on her head. She 
drew his hand down and laid her lips upon it 
before answering. 

“J was born there,” she said, “and all 





our happy days, before my mother died, were 
spent there. But I would not wish to go if 
it separated me at all from you.” 

Margaret expressed so few desires, that. 
Sidney could not feel content to oppose her 
slightest wish. Apley Hall was a beautiful 
old Elizabethan mansion, and was in every 
way a desirable and suitable country house 
for them. It was probable thatif he adopted 
this position which opened to him as a country 
squire, he might be elected a member for 
one of the neighbouring boroughs, or even 
for the county. To go into Parliament had 
always been part of his scheme for the future. 
Yet inwardly he shrank a little from living 
so near to the home of his dead wife, and in 
the midst of her plebeian relations, whom he 
could not altogether avoid in so small a coun- 
try town. They must remind him of a past 
which ought to be not only dead, but buried 
and forgotten. He sat silently weighing 
this question in the balance, unable to come 
to a decisicn. 

“It is my birthplace,” said Margaret, in a 
low voice, ‘‘and I should like it to be the 
birthplace of our child.” 

‘It shall be so,” he answered, kissing her 
with passionate tenderness. 


CHAPTER XV.—LIFE AND DEATH. 


IT was early in November when Apley 
Hall was ready for their return, after seven 
years’ absence. George Martin, with his 
wife and child, had already taken possession 
of the Rectory, which stood beside the 
church, just beyond the boundary of the 
park, and at a short distance from the Hall. 
Both houses were built of stone, and were 
fine specimens of Elizabethan architecture. 
The walls were toned down to a soft, low 
grey, on which the golden and silvery lichen 
lay in harmonious colouring. Here and 
there some finely trained ivy climbed to the 
roof, or twined about the mullioned windows. 
The park was richly wooded, chiefly with 
beech-trees, which at the moment of their 
return were almost as thick in foliage as 
during the summer, but with every shade of 
brown and yellow on their leaves. On one 
side of the Hall there stretched a long pool, 
nearly large enough to be called alake, where 
water-lilies grew in profusion ; and in whose 
tranquil surface the bronzed beech-trees were 
clearly reflected. Margaret breathed a sigh 
of perfect contentment as she found herself 
once more at home ; and her father lifted up 
his feeble head and smiled sadly as he gave 
her a welcome back to it. 

The tenantry had wished to give them a 
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noisy ‘“‘ welcome home,” but this Sidney had 
decisively negatived, both on Colonel Cleve- 
land’s account and Margaret’s. For in a few 
weeks after their return a son and heir was 
born. The sight of the child seemed to give 
new life to Colonel Cleveland, and the fol- 
lowing day he insisted on being carried on 
his invalid couch into Margaret’s room, to see 
how well she was for himself. 

“My darling!” he said, in a loud, excited 
voice, “Isaw you in the first hour of your 
existence, and you have been my treasure 
ever since ; and this little lad will be your 
treasure.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I never thought 
there was such happiness as this. I wish 
every woman in the world were as happy as 
I am.” 

“Take me away,” he said suddenly, in a 
low voice, to those who had carried him to 
his daughter’s side, “I am dying.” 

We come here upon the most singular part 
of Margaret’s inward life ; the most difficult 
to narrate; the least likely to be under- 
stood. 

For the last twenty-four hours she had 
been passing through a series of the most 
agitating emotions, which penetrated the 
deepest recesses of her nature. The birth of 
her child had touched tie very spring and 
fountain of loveand joy. There was an over- 
whelming sense of rapture to her in the 
consciousness of being a mother, of feeling the 
helpless, breathing, moving baby lying in her 
arms. There was a blending of pitifulness 
and tenderness, and an exquisite sense of 
ownership, in her feelings towards the little 
creature, such as had never entered into her 
heart to dream of. To die for this child 
would be nothing ; she felt she could endure 
long ages of deepest sorrow if it would bring 
him any good in the end. Her own personality 
was gone; it had entered into her child. 
Henceforth it seemed as if she would live and 
breathe in him; and his life would be far 
nearer and dearer to her than her own. 

Upon this extraordinary exaltation and 
happiness there came the sudden shock of 
her father’s death. She recollected too keenly 
the sense of loss and separation that had 
fallen upon her when her mother died ; when 
all the old, beloved, familiar duties were 
ended for ever; the voice silent, the eyes 
closed. It was so with her father; he was 
gone from all the conditions of life known to 
her. They told her he was dead. 

A curtain fell, thick and impenetrable, 
between her and the outer world. Her 
senses no longer brought information of what 





was going on about her to her brain; but 
her brain did not feel bewildered, or her 
memory failing. Rather both were preter- 
naturally clear and active. Her own life, 
and the lives of others as far as they had 
been in contact with hers, lay before her in 
strange distinctness ; and her judgment, held 
till now in abeyance, was acting keenly and 
quickly, discriminating and condemning or 
approving, as scene after scene passed rapidly 
in review. The child’s little life of twenty- 
four hours was clear to her; and all her ex- 
quisite joy in having given birth to a son. 

Then it seemed to her—but with what 
words to describe it Margaret could never 
tell—that she entered into a light, a glory, a 
radiance far beyond the brightest sun; and 
felt an embrace in which her soul lay, as her 
little child had lain upon her bosom; and 
there was a throb through all her being, as 
if she felt the beating of God’s heart towards 
her, and it was of an infinite pitifulness and 
tenderness and sense of ownership in her, as 
she had felt towards her new-born babe. 
And she knew that she was born into an- 
other world; and that this was the first 
moment of life in the knowledge of the infi- 
nite love of God. She was immeasurably 
dearer to him than her earth-born son was 
to her; and her joy over him was but the 
faintest symbol of God’s eternal joy over 
her. 

“ Can this be death ?” she cried aloud, joy- 
ously and wonderingly ; and Sidney, kneel- 
ing beside her, felt that the sting of death 
was in his own soul. 

But Margaret did not know that she had 
spoken. The trance, if it was a trance, con- 
tinued. And now the rapture that possessed 
her soul changed a little; neither failing nor 
chilling, but giving her strength to remember 
things that were full of sorrow. She felt 
herself present at the crucifixion of our Lord. 
She made her way through the crowd to the 
very foot of the cross, and stood leaning 
against it, her uplifted hands just touching 
the chilled and bleeding feet. She shivered 
and wept as she touched them. Him she 
could not see; but all about her were the 
faces of those who were crucifying Him ; ma- 
lignant, curious, stupid, careless, and afar off 
a few mournful ones. All whom she had 
ever known were there; and Sidney stood 
among the most bitter enemies of our Lord. 
Her heart felt breaking with its burden of 
grief and anguish, and she was saying to her- 
self, “ Was there ever sorrow like this sor- 
row ?” when, suddenly, like a flash of light- 
ning, yet as softly as the dawn of the 
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morning, there came upon her the conviction 
that He loved every one of this innumerable 
crowd with the same love that she had just 
felt was the love vi God for her. He was 
their brother, their Saviour. Deeper and 
stronger than pain and anguish, infinitely 
deeper and stronger was His love: and this 
love was the foundation of that joy which 
no man, however great a sinner, could take 
from him. 

But Margaret could never tell all she then 
knew and felt; for it seemed to grow dim 
as she returned to earth. There were no 
words by which she could utter it, only tears 
and sobs of surpassing gladness, which no 
one could understand. And it was but once 
or twice in her lifetime that she tried to tell 
it; and then it was to those who were afraid 
of dying. She came back at last to this life, 
as weak and helpless as the child she had 
just borne. Her eyes could hardly bear the 
light, and the faintest sounds seemed loud 
and jarring to her. But she regained her 
former strength day by day, and she was 
content to take up her old life. Only when 
they spoke cautiously and mournfully to her 
again of her father’s death a smile came 
across her thin, white face. 

“ You do not know what it is,” she said, 
and they thought she was delirious again. 


CHAPTER XVI.—ANDREW GOLDSMITH, 
SADDLER. 


THE little town of Apley consisted mainly 
of one long, narrow, straggling street of old- 
fashioned houses, called the High Street, 
which was silent and deserted on every day 
except market-days and Sundays. It was 
out of the direct line of any railway, and 
there was not business enough to make a 
branch line pay. In the small old-fashioned 
shops the tradespeople conducted their own 
business, requiring little aid from paid as- 
sistants. There were none rich enough to 
live away from their shops, and their inter- 
course with one another was primitive and 
unconventional. The population of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood consisted of the 
gentry and the townsfolk, with no connect- 
ing links. 

About the middle of the High Street stood 
Andrew Goldsmith’s little shop, which 
Sidney passed every time he drove to and 
from the railway station two miles off. Three 
stone steps, hollowed by the tread of feet 
through many years, led up to the shop; 
and a small bow window hung over the pave- 
ment, behind which there sat a paid work- 
man pursuing his work fitfully at his own 


| pleasure. Before Sophy’s mysterious disap- 
| pearance Andrew had always occupied the 
post himself, seldom glancing away from 
the work in hand to notice what was going 
on in the street; but he never sat there 
now. He had, almost unintentionally, hidden 
himself from his neighbours’ gossiping curi- 
osity, until his love of seclusion had grown 
morbid. 

Margaret could not recollect the time 
when this shop had not been a favourite 
haunt of hers. Andrew had made the first 
saddle for the first pony her father gave to 
her; and her mother’s affection for and trust 
in Andrew’s sister Rachel had brought all 
the household into close connection with her. 
The romance and mystery of Sophy’s fate 
had been the deepest interest of Margaret’s 
girlhood, and was still occasionally the sub- 
ject of perplexed conjecture. Rachel’s almost 
hopeless searches and inquiries, made when- 
ever they were in London, kept this interest 
alive, though it naturally lost its intensity. 
Still there was no household in Apley to 
which she felt so many ties of mutual cares 
and memories. — 

As soon then as she was allowed to take so 
long a drive, she felt that Andrew’s house 
was the first to which she must carry her 
little boy, for the sad and sorrow-stricken 
father to see. She had not seen him herself 
yet, since her return to Apley a few weeks 
ago; she had never seen him since Sophy 
was lost. There would be pain for him in 
their meeting ; but Rachel said it would be 
well to get the pain over. 

A large kitchen lay behind the shop with 
a floor of rich, deep-red tiles, spotlessly clean. 
The big grate, with brass knobs about it 
shining like gold, was filled with gleeds of 
burning coal from the lowest bar to the 
highest ; and the old oak chairs with leathern 
seats, standing in the full glow and warmth 
of the hearth, were polished to an extraordi- 
nary degree of brightness. Beyond the kit- 
chen was 2 small, dark parlour, with all the 
chairs and the one sofa carefully swathed in 
white covers; but there was no fire in it, 
and Rachel would not let her sister Mary 
take Margaret into it. 

Margaret leaned back in one of the com- 
fortable old chairs, with a happy light in her 
dark eyes, as she listened to the two older 
women admiring her child. It was in this 
exquisitely clean and pretty kitchen that she 
had caught her first glimpse of the happiness 
of a life far below the level of her own. As 
a child she had sometimes watched Mary 
Goldsmith busy herself in getting ready a 
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meal for her brother, giving thought and 
affection to her work, whilst he sat at his 
saddler’s bench in the shop, humming some 
tune to himself in great peace of heart. It 
seemed to Margaret as she sat now on the 
cosy hearth, and glanced round at the willow- 
pattern plates shining on the dresser-shelves, 
and the polished surface of the copper warm- 
ing-pan hanging against the wall, and the 
tall old Chippendale clock in the corner, and 
the little collection of well-read books lying 
on the broad window-sill, that she could 
make life very dear and pleasant to Sidney 
with no other materials than those about her. 

But under all the chatter of Rachel and 
Mary Goldsmith her ear caught the sound 
of a voice half-hushed, yet lamenting with 
sobs and muffled cries of pain, as of one who 
was passing through some sharp access of 
suffering. It was quite close at hand ; not in 
the little parlour, the door of which was close 
to her seat, and for some time she said 
nothing. But as the cries and moans grew 
more distinct to her ear she could bear to 
listen no longer in silence. 

“It’s my poor brother,” answered Rachel 
sadly, “he’s away in his room, mourning and 
erying for Sophy. His heart’s broken, if one 
may say so, and him alive and strong. He 
has never smiled since Sophy went away.” 

“Td forgotten,” said Margaret, with a 
rush of compassion in her heart towards the 
unhappy father. ‘Oh, Rachel, tell him I 
am here, and want tosee him so much. You 
know I have not seen him since we left 
Apley eight years ago.” 

“Just before Sophy was lost,” remarked 
Mary. 

In a few minutes Andrew Goldsmith came 
slowly down the stairs. He was a tall, spare 
man with a vigorous frame and almost a mili- 
tary bearing; for he had belonged to the 
cavalry of the county from his earliest man- 
hood. He was not over fifty years of age, 
but his hair was white, and his shoulders 
bowed like those of a man of seventy. So 
changed he was, and wore such an expression 
of intense and bitter suffering, that Margaret 
would not have recognised him if he had not 
been in his own house. 

“ Andrew,” she said, rising hastily and 
taking her baby into her arms with a young 
mother’s instinctive feeling that the child will 
interest and comfort everyone, “see I have 
brought my boy to make friends with you, 
as I did when I was a little girl.” 

A gleam of light came into the man’s dull, 

sad eyes, as he laid his fingers gently on 
the baby’s sleeping face. 





‘He favours you, Miss Margaret,” he 
said, “ay! and your father, the Colonel.” 
“We call him Philip, after my father,” 


replied Margaret, with a sorrowful inflection 


in her sweet voice. 

“May God Almighty bless him and keep 
him from bringing you to sorrow!” said An- 
drew. 

*“T am willing to bear sorrow for him,” 
answered Margaret. 

* But not from him,” he said. 

“Yes; from him if that must be so,” she 
replied, “he will grieve me sometimes, just 
as we also grieve God. But if God bears with 
us, We must bear with one another’s faults, 
however hard it may be.” 

The stern, grave face of Andrew Gold- 
smith unbent a little and quivered, and his 
strong frame trembled as if shaken by some 
invisible force. He sank down ona chair, 
looking up into the pitying faces of the three 
women, whose eyes were so gently bent upon 
him. 

“T haven’t seen you since I lost my 
daughter,” he said with a groan, “and oh! 
my God, she might have been standing as 
you are, come home to show me her baby.” 

It was true. If any stranger could have 
looked in on the little circle, he would have 
taken Margaret, in her plain black dress, 
with her child in her arms, for a young 
mother come back to the old fireside to— 

tell them all they would have told, 
" ‘and bring her babe, and make her boast, 


‘Till even those that miss’d her most, 
Shall count new things as dear as old.” 


Margaret felt the sadness of it herself, 
with a profound and keen sympathy. She 
hastened to give the child back to Rachel, 
and laid her hand, with a gentle and friendly 
pressure, on Andrew’s shoulder. 

“You know I was fond of Sophy,” she 
said, “‘and how could I help but grieve over 
her, when I saw Rachel so often troubled ? 
But why do you give up hope? She may 
yet come home any day ; and perhaps bring 
a dear child with her. God may have given 
to her a child to be a comfort to her. Only 
God knows.” 

“ Ay! He knows,” answered Andrew, “ if 
He didn’t know it otherwise, I tell Him 
every day ; every hour of every day, for the 
ery after her is always in my heart. But it 
could never be the same again. If it was 
all right with her, would “she have kept 
silence over eight years? I had only one 
daughter, like your father; and she has 
brought me to grief and shame.” 

«But in one sense it must be right with 
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her,” said Margaret, “for God is with her. 
He has not lost sight of her ; and though it 
may possibly be that she has sinned, and is 
still sinning, yet that way also leads to God, 
when sin is repented of.” 

‘“ But to think that God sees her in all her 
degradation ?” he cried, passionately, “ oh, 
if 1 could only find her, and hide her away 
from all the world! hide her away from God | 
Himself. No, no, Miss Margaret; it’s no 
comfort to think that God Almighty sees my 
daughter in her sin and shame. And that 
man who robbed me of my only child—oh ! 
Lord, set Thou a wicked man over him, and 
let Satan stand at his right hand. When he 
shall be judged, let him be condemned ; and 
let his prayer be turned into sin. Let his 
children be fatherless, and his wife a 
widow. Let his children be continually 
vagabonds. Let the iniquity of his fathers 
be remembered by the Lord, and let not the 
sin of his mother be blotted out. As he 
loved cursing, let it come * 

“Oh, hush, hush !” cried Margaret, break- 
ing in upon his rapid and vehement utter- 
ance with difficulty, whilst the tears streamed 
down her face,. “oh, be silent! It is a/| 
terrible thing to utter these words as a 
prayer to God. For God loves us all ; even 
him whom you are cursing. Some day you | 
will say, ‘ Father, forgive ‘him ; he did not | 
know what he was doing.’” | 

“Never!” he exclaimed, lifting up his | 
haggard face, and fastening his blood-shot 
eyes upon her; “but I oughtn’t to trouble | 
you, It was only because the sight of you | 
made me think so keen of her that’s lost. | 
All the town is glad to have you back | 
again, Miss Margaret, for your own sake, and | 
the Colonel’s sake. But it will be different | 
from the old days.” 

“You'll be as fond of my boy as you were 
of me?” she asked. 

“ Ay, may be,” he answered. 

** And my husband ?” she added. 

“ Andrew’s never seen Mr. Martin,” put 
in Mary Goldsmith ; “ he’s never crossed the 
church-door since Sophy ran away ; and he 
never sits in the shop now, where folks can | 
see him at his work. He spends his time 
mostly seeking after her, anywhere that he 
ean find a clue; and he sits up half his 
nights with the sick and dying.” 

“ Because my nights are sleepless, or full 
of terror,” he interrupted, “and my heart is 
sorer by night than by day. And poor 
folks, that cannot pay for nurses, are glad to 
have me near at hand; and the dying know 











Tm not afraid of death, but seek it as one | 


seeks after hidden treasure, so they hold my 
hand in theirs till they step into the outer 
darkness, knowing I would gladly take that 
step for them. I tell them it is better to die 
than to live; and they half believe me. 
They take messages for me into the next 
world.” 

“* Messages!” repeated Margaret. 

“Ay,” he continued, “to tell Sophy, if 
she’s there, to send me some sign ; but no 
sign comes. So she must be living still ; 
and I shall know what has become of her, 
and where she is some day.” 

Margaret did not feel it possible to com- 
bat this notion of Andrew’s, though she 
looked anxiously from him to his sisters. 
George Martin had recently settled in at the 
Rectory, and began his pastoral care of his 
country parish; and she wondered if he 
could not in any way turn the deep current 
of this man’s grief, which was threatening 
him, she feared, with insanity. 

‘‘ Has our cousin, the new rector, been to 
see you yet?” she inquired of Mary. 

“Yes,” she answered; “and Andrew’s 
promised to go to church again next Sun- 
| day.” 

“T shall be there,” said Margaret, gladly, 
“and I shall look to see you in your pew, 
Andrew. I shall miss you if you are not 
there.” 

“T will be there, Miss Margaret,” he 
answered, 

The parish church of Apley was a small 
Norman edifice built near the park gates. A 
| square pew in the chancel belonged to the 
Hall, and a long narrow aisle with small 
| pews on each side led down to the western 
‘door. When Sidney took his place, with 
Margaret, in the hall pew on the following 
Sunday, he saw, just beyond the reading 
desk, a white-headed man, who was evidently 
still in the prime of manhood, with a strong 
and muscular frame, but with a face expres- 
sive of heart-broken sadness. It was an 
ominous face, dark and despondent, with a 
fire burning in the deep-set eyes that seemed 
almost like the glow of madness. So striking 
was this man’s appearance that before the 
service began, Sidney whispered to Mar- 
garet, 

“Who is that man in the pew by the 
reading-desk ?” 

‘ Rachel’s brother,” she answered, 
father of the girl that is lost.” 

It was the 22nd day of the month; and 
Sidney, whose thoughts were wandering, 
suddenly found himself reading, with me- 
chanical exactness, the terrible curses of the 


“the 
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psalms for the day, which Andrew Gold-| noticed her emotion. There was an inde- 
smith was uttering with intense earnestness, | scribable horror to him in this sight of the 
as if the sacredness of the place added force | despairing face of Sophy’s father; and in 





to their vindictiveness. Margaret’s head 
was bent, and the tears were dropping slowly 
on her open book; but Sidney scarcely 


| the penetrating distinctness of his deep voice, 


as he called upon God to pour down curses 
upon his enemy. 





THE ANGEL OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
By raz LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


PRELUDE, 


HE angel paused upon the threshold of 
heaven. A mission from the Eternal 

had been entrusted him. It was not reluct- 
ance to discharge the high behests of immortal 
wisdom which made him pause. He rather 
paused an instant to glance round and fill 
his eye with the ineffable beauty and untold 
radiance of the fair realms which he was 


leaving; that, drinking in once more the | 


joyousness of its splendour, he might be able 
the more fitly to fulfil his mission. For his 
mission was to one of those far-off worlds of 
God’s creation, in which the dulness and the 
lowered desires of its inhabitants had wrought 
many defects and built many uglinesses in a 
globe which had once been so exceeding fair 
that at its birth the morning stars had sung 
together, and the sons of God had shouted 
for joy. 

It had been most bright and beautiful, 
shining in the system in which it had been 
placed with a loveliness which was all its 
own. Other worlds shone with more bril- 
liant hues, shooting forth into space their 
dazzling ruby, topaz, and sapphire beams ; 
but this world shone with a quiet and sub- 
missive light as of infinite patience under 
suffering, and gave forth a gentle green-hued 
brightness, softer and more restful than the 
emerald. But a dimness had fallen, some- 
how, upon its pristine lustre. The folk to 
whom the rule had been given had somehow 
mismanaged its government, and had allowed 
ill things to grow up apace; and where ill 
things grow, the heavenly light of the planets 
waxes dim. To that once beautiful, but now 
faded world was the mission of the angel, 
who now paused at heaven’s gate to refresh 
his eye and his spirit with the fadeless and 
inspiriting beauties of heaven. He knew, as 
all God’s highest-taught creatures know, that 
to maintain his virtue of thought, or feeling, 
or power, he must drink of the rivers of life 
which stream freely through the paradise of 





|God. -Four rivers streamed through the 


heavenly kingdom, and, flowing outwards 
and past the gates, turn winding on their 
various ways, and, working their course as 
God commands, unite at length once more 
in the jasper sea which rests beneath God’s 
throne. For the streams’ of Truth and 
Wisdom, of Righteousness and of Beauty 
are four; but the sea from which they spring 
and to which they return is one—even the 
sea which is pure as crystal, and yet which 
can glow at times as though it were of molten 
fire. From the river of Beauty the angel 
drank ; and then, forasmuch as his eye was 
filled with the beauty of heaven, and his 
heart (since he had drunk of the stream) 
was refreshed with the love of it, he paused 
no more, but to fasten the winglets about 
his feet and to spread his wings for flight. 
And so, like a cloud, he passed out of the 
gate of heaven, and as he passed, the Angel 
of the Gate gave him, in God’s name, the 
greeting and the dismissal that sounds in 
the ears of all the messengers which go forth 
from heaven to do God’s will :—“ May the 
power of the Word of the Eternal Wisdom 
be with thee! In His light thou seest light. 
When thou art wearied and thine eye grows 
dim, return to drink of the river of His plea- 
sure, that thou mayest find strength to ac- 
complish thy task and to fulfil His bidding, 
in whose name thou goest forth.” And the 
Angel of Beauty answered :—‘ In His pre- 
sence is Life.” And the Angel of the Gate 
said :—‘ Return to drink of the brook, if 
thou wouldest lift up thy head.” And the 
other angel, as he passed from under the 
lintel, replied :—‘ All my fresh springs are 
in Him.” 

And so the Angel of Beauty went on his 
way. With outspread wings and weariless 
feet he parted the air and sped downwards 
towards the earth. And as he went, he 
thought joyously of the exceeding beauty 
of heaven, and he tried to imagine the dim- 
ness and darkness which disfigured the world 
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: | ? 
to which he was sent ; and he felt a gladness | themselves as they hurried across the hot and 


in his heart that he was sent, not like the 
Angel of Righteousness to smite men for | 
their wrong-doings, not like the Angel of Dis- | 
cipline to educate them through pain, but to 
spread before their eyes visions of the beauty 
which thrilled his heart, and to revive in | 
them the love of what was fair, and the joy | 
of beholding it. Nearer he came to the dull | 
and smoky atmosphere and heavy air of the | 
lower world ; nearer, till he heard all round 
him the soft, sharp sound of the dropping | 
rain, and the sad and restless rustling of the 
forest leaves; but clear and low, heard | 
among all the sounds which greeted his ears, 


he heard the Voice which sent him forth on | 
his errand :—‘‘Go to the dimness of the | 
world, and brighten the lot of the darkened | 


with the beauty of the Eternal.” And as 
the darkness of the world gathered round, 
deepening as he descended, and the saddened 
and saddening sounds of earth smote upon 
his ears, the angel’s heart was filled with a 
deep pity which longed to fulfil the Eternal’s 
command, 
darkened with the beauty of the Eternal. 
And as he set his foot upon the earth, the 
angel bowed his head in mingled reverence 
and compassion, and, speaking low as to 
himself and to God, he said, “ God help me 
to bring the light of eternal beauty into the 
midst of this darkness. God helping me, I 
will.” 


CHAPTER I. 
Every day the artist might be seen at 


work. In the great open square of the town 
he worked. The great square was large 


enough for many poor people to carry on 
their open-air trade without hindering the 
general business of the town. All the towns- 
folk were proud of the great square. 
the largest (so they said) of any city square 
in the kingdom. Nobody objected to the 
little stalls set up by the poor or the country 
people in the corners of the streets which 
opened upon the square, or in the angles of 
the steps which led to the public buildings 
which surrounded and adorned the large 
square. Nobody objected to the miniature 
booths and moveable stalls, where flowers, 
and fruits, and carved ornaments and toys 
were sold; indeed they lent a picturesqueness ! 
to the scene, and gave the sense of freshness, 
and brought back the memory of country 
life to the toilers of the town. So they were 
of use also. The tired and thirsty men, as 
they came out of the Law Courts or the Town 
Hall, would stop and buy some fruit to refresh 


and brighten the lot of the- 


It was | 


sunlit open square. From the flower-stalls, 
bright bouquets were bought by those w ho, 
| ascending the great cathedral steps, wished 
| to brighten with their little offering the house 
| of prayer. And now in the square, among 
the fruit-sellers and basket-makers, the artist 
| was seen at work. Openly before the eye of 
the world he set up his easel and painted his 
pictures ; his quiet and serene face showed 
| no sign of emotion as the critics of the crowd 
passed their judgment upon his work, or his 
| mode of handling his brush, or upon his dis- 
tribution of colour. He was the artist of the 
| Green, for so the great paved square with its 
pathetic back look at its earlier days was 
called, and as the artist of the Green he must 
be prepared for the outspoken opinions of 
| the candid critics ; and as he sat and painted 
there day after day he heard many opinions, 
and he seemed insensible to all. There were 
two things about him which after a time 
struck the people who noticed him. One was 
the quiet and unruffied demeanour amid the 
strange and reckless criticisms of the crowd. 
| He painted as a man who had made up his 
mind, and whom no words could move from 
the pathway he had resolved to tread. The 
other thing they noticed was his occasional 
absence. I have said that he painted in the 
Green every day. This was not quite literally 
true. Every now and then his place was empty 
for a day. After these absences he would re- 
turn to work asa matter of course. He spoke 
but little, and he never attempted to explain 
why he had been away. Those who thought 
}at all on the matter supposed that he had 
been into the country to glean inspiration 
from blue skies and green fields. Certainly 
his pictures possessed finer and clearer quali- 
ties when he returned to work. But as yet 
none had seriously noted his pictures at all ; 
they were gazed at and chatted about by the 
crowd, who were not slow in delivering their 
judgment—but none of the established artists 
of the town had paid attention to his work. 
If they had seen him at all, they had glanced 
with a sort of contemptuous surprise at the 
tall and fine-featured man who was “ degrad- 
ing art” by working in public, and who could 
not be a man of note and power, for he did 
| not belong to any of the art institutes of the 
| town or of the kingdom. Perhaps the con- 
tempt of the professional men was increased 
when they discovered that the newcomer did 
not confine his efforts to painting. There 
were days when he might be seen hewing 
shapeless stones into forms of beauty ; and 
when he wrought with his chisel there was 
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something like the imperious energy of inspi- 

ration in the way he worked. The chips and 

fragments fell on the pavement like flakes 

of snow ; with wondrous rapidity features of 

strength and forms of loveliness seemed to 

grow beneath his hand. Slowly this interest 

in his work spread through the town ; the 

dull curiosity of the ignorant was followed 

by the intelligent appreciation of that large | 
body of people to be found in every place 
who, though not perhaps to be reckoned 
among the cultured classes, are yet pro- 
foundly responsive to all that appeals to the 
heart ; and it was to the heart that the new 
worker made his silent appeal. The people 
that stood by could not have explained their 
own emotions, but the silence which at times 
fell upon them told that some deep feelings 
were roused. Many a poor woman climbing 
the steps of the great church would come to | 
a stop, and, drawing her child instinctively | 
closer to herself, would stand gazing upon | 
the figures on the artist’s canvas, and after 
awhile gentle tears would gather in her eyes, 
as though some long-suppressed trouble had 
been drawn from the heart and had found | 
relief in finding expression ; and witha hand 

that clasped more closely the child hand in 
hers, she would pass onward to her quiet 
prayer under the dome of the great cathe- 
dral. Strong men would look on with hard 
and careworn faces, and in snite of themselves 
the lines on their faces would soften as they 
followed the rapid hand of the artist, and 
perceived some meaning in his work. He 
painted simple things—a flower, a child, 
a mother with her first-born on her knee, a 
strong man toiling in the field, or in the 
workshop : he carved fair forms of innocence, 

and eager figures of supple strength, and | 
figures of heroic patience and unvanquished | 
purity ; and his works had a power over the 
hearts of men. Men would go to their homes 
and look with such an unwonted and wistful 
tenderness at their wives that the poor wo- 
men, missing rough words or rough hand- 
ling, feared that their husbands were ill. 
Many a poor woman who had lived in dread 
of her husband’s return, and who had been 
accustomed to hurry her children to bed or 
out of their father’s way}looked in amaze- 
ment to see the strong man come in witha 
little bunch of flowers in his hand ; but when 
he threw the flowers in her lap, or silently 
took her worn face between his great strong 
hands, and kissed it with a reverent gentle- 
ness, she could only burst into tears at such 
tenderness, So the artist of the Green painted. 











gentle wonder in their soft eyes that women 
who had deemed children a burden felt them 
to be a blessing. He so painted motherhood 
that men felt a great compassion and a new 
revived love for the wives and little ones at 
home. He painted men with such eager 
earnestness of purpose in their eyes and faces 


‘that the Town Councillors began to attend 


municipal meetings more regularly, and to 


| seek out more thoroughly the reasons for the 


bad sanitary condition of the town. The 
plumbers and the contractors had a bad time 
of it after that, and the artist’s fame became 
a matter of town-talk. 

One other thing added to the gossip about 
him. He never sold his works. When he 
grew famous rich men of a speculative turn 
of mind sought to buy his pictures, but he 
declined the most tempting offers. He did 
not paint or carve for profit. But, though 
he would not sell, he would give away. Often 
the poor woman who had watched him work- 
ing, and the veil of whose dull ignorance 
began to lift as she watched him, would be 
amazed to find herself the possessor of the 
picture of the wonderful child. 

So the strange artist of the Green became 
a man of note; the crowds who gathered 
round him increased in numbers, for many 
who never came before, now came in the 
hope of getting a picture for nothing. But 
such were disappointed. The painter seemed 
to have the gift of insight. The eager people 
in the crowd, who fixed on him greedy eyes 
of flattery and expectation, went away as 
they came, empty-handed. These were not 
the kind of people whom he selected, when 
he gave his gifts. His clear eyes, calm and 
searching, would slowly pass over the faces 
crowded round him; and he would select 
some grave-faced man, some wondering 
child, some simple girl or care-worn woman 
as the recipient of his work. 

So he worked, and so he acted, and always 
as the days went by there came the day 
when he was no longer at his place ; he had 
gone to the country, they said, In a sense 
it was true ; for far away from the sad and 
busy town, cleaving the bright blue air, an 
angel, with wings outspread and winglets on 
his feet, was making his way to his native 
country. As he entered the gate of heaven, 
the cloud of care and thought melted from 
his brow, and he dwelt for awhile in the 
presence of the eternal light, and then, with 
new brightness in his eye and new vigour in 
his heart, he would descend again to the 
earth. And the next day the artist of the 
Green was at his work again. 





He painted children so pure and so full of 
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CHAPTER II. 


NonE work, even at the highest and 
best work, without trial. The artist had his 
trial, and it came about in this way. As he 
walked about the dark and infested purlieus 
of the town, he had noticed that there were 
scores of little children who seemed to be 
homeless. Fatherless and motherless little 
waifs they were, who lacked the nurturing 


love of guiding and encouraging kinsfolk. | 


There were benevolent people who sought to 
build a house for these waits and strays; and 
the matter was talked about. And kindly, 
liberal people were ready to give their money | 
for the’ building. The artist of the Green | 
was deeply moved. He wondered how his 
art could help the good work. To give his 
works to the little ragged orphans would be 
useless. The one thing that was wanted 
was money, money for the building. Money 
was just the thing the artist had not got. 
He pondered long over the matter, and when 
the day came round when he should “go 
into the country,” instead of following his 
usual custom he went to some of the pic- 
ture-dealers in the town ; and after spending 
the day in visits to them, he went home 
with an eager flush on his face, quite unlike 
the calm and passionless contentment of his 
habitual expression. He now changed his 
habits of life. He took a studio; he was no 
longer to be seen on the Green ; and in little 
more than a month, he was able to send a 
princely gift of money to the orphanage 
building. He had sold his pictures. And 
as he looked upon the gathering hoard of 
money, consecrated, as he told himself, to 
the children’s use, he felt a sense of power 
which he had never known before. And 
after he had made his gift, the instinct 
of power remained with him. He looked 
at his pictures which hung on the walls of 
his studio and he read in each of them 
what he had never read before. They 
looked at him, and they seemed to say, “We 
are powers ; we are worth something.” And 
he said to himself, “I have found a new way 
of doing good. It is surely better to turn 
my works into money which will give the 
children bread, and clothes and home, than 
to give them away for nothing to people who 


| poor.” 











probably cannot appreciate their beauty or 
their meaning.” And this thought grew on 


him, and he began to count upon the money 
which he could accumulate, and the good 
which he could do with it; for in the sad 
and busy city there were many ways in which 
struggling women and lonely children and 
suffering men could be helped. So he kept 
to his studio and painted pictures and carved 
statues. And he had plenty of work. Spe- 
cial orders came in. There were aldermen 
and other officials who wished to have their 
portraits painted, and to be represented in 
their robes of office—though they always said 
it was to please their wives. The artist 
smiled to himself, as he painted these por- 
traits, as he thought, “It is vulgar sort of 
work, but it will help the children and the 
He had plenty to do now; his work 
increased very fast. From the very hour he 
began to sell his pictures, he became more 
than famous, he became fashionable; he found 
himself obliged to enlarge his studio. His 
pictures, busts, and statues needed more 
room; and the crowds which visited his 
studio on certain days of the week were so 
numerous that his first simple studio was 
quite too small. And as he said to himself, 
“To do good one must get influence, and a 
fine studio like this impresses people’s minds 
and adds to one’s power, and out of power 
comes good.” 

So he removed to his new studio. This 
cost time which he could ill spare from his 
work ; so he would not use one of his work- 
ing days, but he employed the day when 
he was supposed to be in the country, for 
the removal of all his works and furniture 
into his fresh quarters. There were some 
things, too, which he wished to remove 
secretly, and which he could not entrust to 
any hands but his own; and these he car- 
ried himself after dusk, and locked them 
safely in a secret cupboard which he had 
carefully constructed in his studio. 

New quarters mean new expenses, and 
often lead to new habits ; and so, still with 
the view of extending his influence, he 
opened his house at stated periods, and his 
beautifully furnished rooms were crowded 
with the gay and the rich and the fashion- 
able of the town; and the dust grew thick 
upon the secret cupboard door, and the 
watchman at a gateway far away looked 
wistfully out into the blue space, and won- 
dered and was silent, 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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THREE INCIDENTS IN A VOYAGE. 


By rae Avurnor or ‘‘ How To sE Happy tHovucH Maxrrizp, 


Nt long ago I was a passenger in a 

troopship which went on this occasion 
from Malta to Alexandria, from that to 
Cyprus, and then to England. During the 
voyage three incidents occurred which for- 
cibly brought to the minds of some of us the 
words, “In the midst of life we are in 
death.” 

We had not gone more than fifty miles 
from Malta when suddenly the vessel stopped, 
and we all became aware that something was 
wrong, though what it was we did not know. 
For four hours there was no movement, at 
which we grumbled much, for we had hoped 
that we would have time during the ship’s 
stay at Alexandria to run up to Cairo by 
train and see the Pyramids. And yet if 
we had known what a narrow escape we had 
of going to the bottom of the Mediterranean, 
we would not have thought ourselves so 
hardly used, merely because we had four 
hours’ less time for seeing Cairo. We learned 
afterwards that one of the boilers had burst, 
which might have killed several men, blown 
a hole in the ship and sunk her. When one 
of the engineer officers explained this to me, 
I was rather ashamed at my share in the 
grumbling about the four hours’ delay. 

At Alexandria a sergeant-major embarked, 
in apparently excellent health; but he was 
not at all well really, and in a little more 
than a week’s time he died. The ship was 
stopped during the few minutes while his 
funeral was taking place. Never before had 
I seen a burial at sea, and the sight made a 
deep impression upon me. The band of the 
regiment on board played the “Dead March.” 
The body was sewed up in a hammock and 
covered with the Union Jack, which served 
asa pall. It was carried to the place where 
it was to be dropped into the sea, preceded 
by the chaplain of the ship and a military 
-one who was a passenger, alternately reading 
sentences from the burial service. A line of 
marines drawn up on the main deck, and 
another of blue jackets on the hurricane 
deck, saluted with their rifles the melancholy 
procession as it passed. The body, placed on 
a broad inclined board, which rested on the 
gangway opening, was shot into the sea as 
one of the chaplains read the words, “ We 
therefore commit his body to the deep, to 
be turned into corruption, looking for the 
resurrection of the body (when the sea 





” ETC., ETO. 

shall give up her dead) and the life of 
the world to come, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who at his coming shall change our 
vile body,” &c. 

It sank like a stone, for two cannon-shots 
had been sewed up at the feet in the ham- 
mock. The regulation number of marines 
fired three volleys into the air, a custom 
which is said to have originated in a desire 
to honour the three Persons of the Trinity, 
and the band struck up a merry tune, to 
remind us that men on active service have no 
time for useless sorrow, but must immediately 
turn away from their dead comrade to the 
battle of life. 

As the troopship slowly steamed along the 
jetty on the day of our arrival at Portsmouth 
harbour the wife of the unfortunate man was 
recognised by one or two persons on board. 
There she was, a widow, who did not know 
that she was a widow, for the poor thing 
could not have heard that only three days 
before her husband had been taken away for 
ever from herself and her children. She was 
laughing and talking in the midst of a circle 
of friends, little suspecting that she would 
hear news which would give her a terrible 
shock when in five minutes time the 
gangway would be put down. Joy and 
sadness, laughter and tears, are never far 
apart in this world. In the midst of life we 
are in death. 

But our voyage did not end until another 
sad incident had taken place. The chief 
steward of the ship committed suicide by 
jumping overboard when we were passing 
the Isle of Wight. Why did he commit this 
melancholy act just at the time when all 
others on board were rejoicing at the first 
sight of their native land? The only expla- 
nation his friends can think of is that he had 
a very extravagant wife, who was in the 
habit of running up bills, and that he was 
afraid to face these on returning home. If 
this be the case we have another illustration 
of the fact that persons are killed by thought- 
less selfishness quite as much as by murderous 
malice. No doubt this wife would say, “I 
acted thoughtlessly. I never meant to do all 
thisharm.” Thoughtlessness, however, is no 
excuse. Indeed, it may be more harmful 
than wilful error, for that is limited by the 
will ; but what limit is there to actions of 
which we are unconscious 4 











HIGHER THAN THE HEAVENS. 


“ GEE; father ; see how high I am!” 
Yes, dear, I see ; so very high, 

Much higher than thy pretty thought, 

Which measures but a lily’s stem, 

Soaring in grace above the earth 

On which it grows to wear, like thee, 

Its diadem of purity. 

Far higher than thy pretty thought 
Thy childish truth and beauty rise : 
High as the searching sunset glow ; 
High as the clouds which blessings rain 
Upon bright summer’s thirsty land ; 
High as night’s zenith’s milky-way ; 
High as the floor its arch upholds. 

Oh, child, how high thou art! Higher 
Than that high heaven, and near to Him 
Who sits upon the throne to which 

That heaven, so high, is the vast floor,— 
Thou art the height from which man fell ; 
To which God would uplift again. 

Thy loftiness—unflecked by sin, 

By seeming, or by thought untrue, 
Unsought, unconscious—is conferred 
By honesty and innocence, 

And simplest love, and open heart 
Which blessing of its grace outpours ; 
To which all generous priestliness 

Of nature is but likeness mean, 

And fane and temple, dead clay type, 
Their ministers, thin shadows vain. 


Thy baby feet have made my chair 








High-altar steps ; those two small hands, 
Lifted of sweet inward goodness, 
Higher than hands of mitred priest 
Speaking his benedietion there ! 
For thou wast consecrated by 
A loftier grace than that by popes 
Dispensed. Such beauty on a soul 
The will of man has ne’er conferred. 
Nor is it honoured by the sects 
Who give it neither place nor power. 
{t ministers to the round world, 
Throned in each living bosom there 
By rank of inward nobleness 
And heaven’s preferment of a child. 
Thy stole and cope the angels wear 
In God’s great temple—the sweetness 
Of the simplest heart that beats. 

Thy spirit’s dignity finds nought 
Save the One Good to measure it. 
Thy infant ways are thin disguise 
Of that which only yearning love 
Could ever reach, here or above, 
Which, reached and understood, IS GOD. 
Oh, child and prophet! guide and hold 
Thy father’s faltering steps to heights 
Of goodness, beauty, innocence. 
Help the great Christ to make me His. 
Lead to the heights too high for me 
Without thy little hand to lead. 
Fair child! I feel how high thou art. 

B. WAUGH. 
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THE CASE OF ST. TIMOTHY—A DIALOGUE. 


By rue Rev. J. W. 


HORSLEY, M.A. 


“ Be no longer a drinker of water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.””—1 Tim. v. 23. 


OINOPOTES (i.e. wine drinker). How do 

you teetotallers meet that text in which 
St. Paul urges Timothy to take a little wine 
for his stomach’s sake ? 

Hydropotes (i.e. water drinker). Well, we 
certainly meet it. pretty often, for many are 
the exhortations addressed to us by anxious 
friends and interested critics based on that 
elastic bit of advice. 

0. Yes, but you know what I mean; how 
do you justify your total abstinence in the 
face of this command of the inspired Apostle? 
I suppose you will say that the wine was 
only meant for external application, or that 
Timothy was not so foolish as to follow his 
master’s advice. 

H. God forbid we should say anything 
so silly even in jest ; but allow me to meet 
that question with some others. Is it a 
command of God 4 

0. No, hardly that. 

H. Is it a tommand of universal obliga- 
tion? Is it equal in importance or obliga- 
tion to such other pieces of advice or com- 
mands as—Abstain from pollution of idols ; 
abstain from fornication ; abstain from all 
appearance of evil; abstain from fleshly 
lusts ? 

0. No, I can see the difference. 

H. Is it addressed to an individual, or to 
aclass? 

0. To an individual, of course, though he 
represents a large class. 

H. Possibly ; but was that individual in 
the ordinary and normal state of man ? 

0. No, he was ill. 

H. And was that illness a trivial or pass- 
ing one 4 

0. No, St. Paul speaks of Timothy’s often 
infirmities—his chronic dyspepsia, 1 suppose 
the doctors would call it. 

H. And is it a prescription or a bit of 
spiritual advice ? Is it given for the ordinary 
benefit of his soul, or for the advantage of 
his body in abnormal circumstances 4 

0. Obviously it is a prescription for an 
invalid; I am afraid this is often for- 
gotten. 

H. And as a prescription does it say, “ By 
the direct inspiration of God, I command 
that in any case of similar disease no other 
remedy is possible or allowable, whatever 
may be the progress of medical science, what- 
ever new medicines may be discovered ” ¢ 





O. Plainly it does not cover so much 
ground as that. 

H. In fact, we are no more bound by reli- 
gion or reason to adopt this particular pre- 
scription than we are bound never to treat a 
carbuncle otherwise than with Hezekiah’s 
lump of figs ? 

0. That seems a fair inference. 

H. And would it at all affect me, who am 
not a chronic invalid—in fact, with nothing 
the matter with me, thank God ? 

0. No, I suppose not. 

H. And are the majority of people, 
whether teetotallers or otherwise, subject to 
often infirmities arising from some disease 
of their stomach ? 

0. No. 

H. Then can you with reason and fairness 
ask this question, and give this advice to the 
majority, to the great majority of men ? 

O. I see I cannot in fairness do so. 

H. And further, I must ask, are you 
aware that much disease or disarrangement 
of the functions of the stomach arises from 
the excessive use of aleohol: that, as Dr. 
Richardson says in his Cantor Lectures, by 
the constant use of alcohol “there is en- 
gendered a permanent disorder, which for 
politeness’ sake is called dyspepsia.” 

0. Of course that is so. 

H. In this class of disease, then, St. Paul’s 
advice would erroneously, mischievously, 
even fatally, be given ? 

0. I fear so. 

H. And two friends of mine, both London 
vicars, tell me that they suffered for years 
from dyspepsia and had to take dinner pills 
and other remedies, but that directly they 
became total abstainers their ailment dis- 
appeared and has never reappeared. Does 
it appear from this that even in the case of 
some infirmities of the stomach St. Paul’s 
advice would always be medically right and 
safe to follow ? 

0. Hardly, in such cases. 

H. Then you must see that the number 
of those who should receive with respect and 
obedience the advice given commonly in 
such broadcast fashion, becomes small by 
degrees and beautifully less. You are doubt- 
less aware, also, that the wines manufactured 
in eastern countries, and before the inven- 
tion of the distillation of alcohol in the 
eleventh century, were widely different from 
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the “fortified” wines and the “new, mad- 
dening, and poisonous whiskies” which a 
spirit merchant informs me daily by adver- 
tisement are commonly sold ? 

0. Yes, they are very different, no doubt. 

H. And you know that these weaker wines 
of St. Paul’s day were commonly drunk 
largely diluted with water (the Ethiopic 
version of the text says “mix a little wine,” 
‘.@., With your water) and were not unfre- 
quently (I do not say always) even unfer- 
mented and therefore not intoxicating ? 

0. That must be admitted for as much as 
it is worth. 

H. And, again, I may notice that the 
wine prescribed is to be “a little.” Is that 
quite the same thing as our ordinary use of 
intoxicating beverages at nearly every meal 
and often between meals ? 

0. You may fairly make that observa- 
tion. 

H. Then, by your admissions, your 
original advice comes only to this, that under 
the exceptional circumstances of chronic ill- 
health wine in small quantities may be 
taken, under advice, by one who has been 
hitherto, like St. Timothy, a teetotaller ? 

O. Iam afraid I ought not to make the 
text mean more than that. 

H. Have you ever read the form of pledge 
or promise given by those who mean to 
abstain # 

0. I cannot say I have. 

H. Well, then, I will tell you that, how- 
ever pledges vary in terms, they nearly 
always contain a clause pointing out that, 
without breaking the pledge, alcoholic drinks 
may be taken “ under medical order,” though 
not as the Srdinary beverages taken simply 
by taste or inclination. May I ask you, 
further, whether, if Timothy’s ailment had 
happily passed away he would have con- 
tinued to use the medicine prescribed, or 
whether he would not have relapsed (as some 
of our friends would say) into total absti- 
nence? What would he have said about 
those numerous cases of people who plead 
the doctor’s order, oblivious of the fact that 
this was given perhaps some years ago, 
when they were in a very different state of 
health ? What would he have said to the 
continuance of a special medicine after the 
malady had ceased ? 

0. He could hardly have approved their 
action, or commended their sweet reasonable- 
aess. But how do you know that Timothy’s 
infirmities were not brought on by his ill- 
advised teetotalism ? 

H. In that case would you not find that 





dyspepsia or other disorders of the stomach” 
were the common and standing scourge of 
the millions of total abstainers of the Moham- 
medan faith? Or, coming nearer home, 
is it a matter of notoriety that teetotallers 
have always to complain of their stomachs ? 

0. That I could hardly maintain ; in fact, 
I know that the statistics, not merely of 
prisons and other hydropathic establishments, 
but also of insurance societies, prove the 
contrary. 

H. Then what is your general conclusion ? 

0. That I am hardly safe or reasonable 
in quoting the text as it is usually quoted, 
especially to those who are in no wise 
afflicted as was Timothy, and in face of the 
fact that the occasional use of these drinks 
under medical order is not forbidden by the 
pledge. 

H. T only wish that most of our friends 


| who profess to be so anxious about our 


health were as reasonable and candid as you. 
But now I must ask you to allow me to take 
you a step further, that we may see whether 
St. Paul did not lay down some principles of 
general application, as distinct from personal 
advice to an individual in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Has not, for example, his pre- 
cept “ We that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves,” a very direct bearing on the ques- 
tion ? 

0. How do you apply it then ? 

H. Thus. I may please myself by taking 
a glass of beer, it is a palatable beverage : 
Iam strong and can keep any rule I have 
made about the quantity or the occasions of 
my drinking; but many of my friends and 
those with whom I have to live or for whom 
I have to care, are weak and show that their 
infirmity renders them unable to resist the 
solicitations of others or the drinking fashions 
of their society ; therefore for their sake, 
and to hinder their feeling so singular in 
refusing to drink, I ought to curtail my 
liberty to diminish their slavery and to 
strengthen them by giving them countenance 
and an example to follow. Is not this a fair 
application of the precept ? 

0. Yes, Il admit it is. But why need you 
do more than give them good advice and 
point out to them the path they should 
take ? 

H. 1 am afraid you forget the truism, 
“Example is better than precept.” And 
further let me answer your question with 
another ; which would you prefer if you had 
lost your way in a difficult country—a sign- 
post or a guide ? 
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0. A guide of course. 
H. Exactly. 


** Bear the burdens the weak have to know: 
The p of a brother’s hand, 
And a voice that says ‘Come,’ and not ‘ Go,’ 
Best helps to the better land.” 


And now for another of St. Paul’s declara- 
tions of the principles that guided his 
action. You remember his words “If meat 
maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no 
flesh for evermore, that I make not my 
brother to stumble.” He instances meat be- 
cause the question of casuistry referred to 
him was concerning the flesh of beasts offered 
to idols, but can any one omit to see the 
principle of action he lays down, or deny 
that the word wine might rightly and 
naturally replace the word meat when intem- 
perance becomes as now in England what 
it is not in many other countries and was 
not in St. Paul’s day, a cause of stumbling 
to myriads in a nation and to some perhaps 
in every family ? 


0. That is not an unfair gloss to put upon 
his words, and those who see the matter in that 
light are no doubt justified in abstaining for 
the sake of others. 

H. These then being principles, whereas 
the advice to Timothy was only a personal 
| matter, should I not be applying their spirit 
| when altering the letter of the particular 
| text if I said in view of the prevalence and 
| awful effects of intemperance in England, 

“ Drink no longer wine, but abstain for thy 

brother’s sake and his often infirmities.” 
| Might I not speak thus, with his very voice 
|as it were, to all that are strong, while not 
| denying the lawfulness of alcohol being used 
as a medicine in exceptional circumstances ? 

0. I see your point and understand on 
what principles you base your practice of 
total abstinence. I will think the matter 
over again, and at any rate I will promise 
you never again to quote the text as indis- 
criminately as I have hitherto done. 











OUR CHILDREN’S SHELTER. 
By rue Ricut Hon. tate BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


N thinking over the histories of the sad 
procession of little travellers who have 
been brought by the good Samaritans, the 
police and the Society’s inspectors, to our 
Shelter, so many vivid pictures rise up before 
me of the terrorized victims of savage parents, 
of heartless baby-farmers, of oppressors of 
childhood of all ranks and conditions, that I 
find it difficult to select the children from 
whom to form my little sketch. The sad 
stories which 1 shall refer to ought-to do 
something more than excite the passing sym- 
pathy of the moment. Most of them wiil, I 
trust, point to the need of further reforms, 
or will show the. great and good changes 
which have been already effected in matters 
where cruelty and neglect have been recog- 
nised and made punishable by law. In the 
work of gaining a real insight into the needs 
of children, and into the pitiful condition 
under which some of them pass all the years 
which were meant to be full of love and joy, 
our Shelter is an invaluable medium ; and to 
the knowledge which we have been able to 
gain from many of our little sojourners of 
the “thieves” among which they fell do we 
ascribe much which helped us in our work 
ot changing the law and passing the Chil- 
dren’s Charter. 


In the January number I tried to place 
before the readers of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
some pictures of child-life brought into the 
Shelter—simple statements taken from the 
children’s own lips, descriptions of their looks 
and general appearance, with brief sketches 
of their varied histories, so as to enable those 
readers who had not visited the Shelter to 
realise what child-life when safeguarded 
under our care becomes, and what it was 
before being committed tothe benefits of the 
Shelter. In this I am anxious to select two 
or three groups of children to illustrate what 
has to some extent been accomplished. 

“ Off to Bow Street!” The scene on the 
steps of the Society’s Shelter is full of deep 
pathos, and it moves our hearts to infinite 
thankfulness for the changes which have been 
brought about in relation to child beggars. 

When these little folks came to our care, 
Mr. Munro had just issued his order that 
all cases and matters relating to children 
coming under the rotice of the police should 
be at once reported to our office in Harpur 
Street. Here are the three small beggars 
who had been arrested by the constable 
under the Vagrancy Act, brought before the 
magistrate and charged, and then remanded 
for a week to the Society’s care for its in- 
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Quecn’s Prisoners—Off to Bow Stiect. 


quiries and suggestions. They are now on 
their way to the police court to be charged. 
Before, however, the Society could have 
the custody temporally of this class of 
children bail of £2 a head was required, 
and, further, it was needful that we should 
have windows barred in our Shelter, our 
little beggars having to be regarded as veri- 


table Queen’s prisoners. At this time the | 
streets were literally infested with vagrant | 


children. These children, when charged, 
were liable to be sent to industrial schools, 
and thus the parents got relieved of their re- 
sponsibilities, and the evils were undoubted, 
Since the passing of the Children’s Charter, 
however, the fact that the parents become 
liable to three months’ imprisonment for 
inciting or allowing their children to beg, 
has changed the condition of the streets 
in this matter in a marvellous way. When 
the two smaller prisoners came to our care 
they were literally dumb. Not a word 
could we induce them to utter ; they sucked 
their thumbs and looked charmingly pretty, 
but speak they would not. At last one 
day another little beggar girl was brought 


in, when the merriest clatter of tongues was | 
heard. It was our two little silent folks | 
chattering away to the new-comer, who| 


proved to be their cousin, and who could 
tell us all about them. It was a pretty and 
pathetic sight to see how these little things 
all clung together, and the confidence they 


_ gradually got to feel in the place after that 


happy meeting. The two little sisters are 
now growing up to be bright, happy children, 


/and are paid for in a Home in Surrey by the 


Countess of Iddesleigh. 

Some of our early troubles in matters where 
it seemed well-nigh impossible to help chil- 
dren owing to the nature of the law, and to 
our great difficulties in making some of the 
magistrates understand the need of protect- 
ing children, seem as bygone nightmares to 
us now. Quite in the commencemeut of our 
work we had one dear, bright boy in our 
care for a long time—a boy whom we had 
to steal, or allow him to go back home to be 
killed. This story of J. W., eleven years old, 
was an almost incredibly sad one. Three 
times in a few hours did his father beat him 
most savagely. Making the boy undress, he 
beat him with thongs of knotted rope, ren- 
dering the little fellow quite helpless. Tired 
with his inhuman exertions, he locked the 
boy up securely and went off to the nearest 
public-house to prime himself with drink, 
and to gain more strength for another brutal 
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onslaught on the helpless victim. Returning, 
he beat him again, this time on the head 
with an oaken staff. Again he went out for 
drink, and once more returned to beat his 
child. The boy was six weeks in the infirmary 
in consequence of the treatment he had re- 
ceived, and for months he suffered from 
terrible pains in the head, and his health 
was so affected that the doctors forbade his 
going to school or attempting any brain work, 
and he had to be sent to a Convalescent 
Home. His father was merely bound over 
to keep the peace by the magistrate, and the 
order given that the boy be returned to him. 
The father came and demanded him. Little 
J. said if we told him he was to go back he 
would jump out of the window; he could 
not return to the miseries he had endured, 
and so we placed him in a Home, and 
watched over and cared for him until he 
went to one of our colonies where he now is, 
a fine young fellow and doing well. He 
writes constantiy to our matron letters like 
the following, full of. gratitude, to all those 
who rescued him from his life of dread and 
misery. 
** Aprncpon P.O., Ontario, Canapa, 
December 18th. 
‘*Dear Mrs. Brooke, 

‘* T suppose you are beginning to think that 
I have forgotten all about the Shelter, but I shall 
never forget the dear old place. I am getting along 
splendid. I have changed places; I am working for 
Mr. Springsted. It is just next place to Mr. Bush, 
my old boss. I have got a better place than I had. 
I have hired for a year for £72. haye thirty dol- 
lars out on interest, drawing 6 per cent. You can 
get lots of work out here in Canada. I like the 
country and climate very well; it agrees with me. 
I have not been sick a day the whole time that I 
have been out here ; but I keep wishing to be back 
in Old England again, and if nothing happens I 
will come back again in a year or so. ere is a 
good chance for a person getting along out here, but 
you have to work hard for it. We have had a very 
wet autumn; but winter is set in now. We have 
had it pretty cold already. We have nice sleighing. 
I received the newspaper and Zit Bits, and I thank 
you very much, for I like to read news from home. 
Will you please send me the Zit Bits. Dear Mrs. 
Brooke, I have been reading the Child’s Guardian, 
and there is a lot of cruelty done in London. It is 
a good job there is a place to shelter and protect 
them. I would very much like to have your picture 
and Miss Brooke, and the Shelter, I would very 
much like to have it. Christmas is coming, but 
likely it will be gone before this letter reaches you ; 
but I wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year toall of you. I just wish I could send you one 
of our big turkeys for Christmas, we have a lot of 
them. Remember me kindly to Mr. Waugh, and all 
that know me. It is getting late now. Good-bye, 

and may God bless you. 
‘* Yours sincerely, 
i, we 


This boy’s mother died of a broken heart 





very soon after he came to our care. When 
we think of the difficulties which hampered us 
in those early days in dealing with a case so 
full of suffering as J. W.’s we are more than 
ever thankful for the change wrought by 
legislation which enables us now to get cus- 
tody legally transferred, and guardianship 
changed in such and similar cases. 

The accompanying illustration reminds me 
of the sad case of another boy who was in 
our Shelter for a long time, and who is now 
prospering like J. W. in the Colonies. J. S. 
was a workhouse boy apprenticed to a tailor, a 
sum of £30 being paid with him by the Board 
of Guardians. Two other boys had pre- 
viously been placed with this man from 
other workhouses. With one boy £20 was 
paid, with the other £30. The first boy 
found life unbearable with such a hard master, 
and he ran away ; the second boy the man 
threatened with proceedings for theft; and 
at the time that J. came into our hands he 
was charged with stealing a silver brooch 
by his employer. We paid the needful bail, 
and instead of going to prison pending the 
trial J. came to us, and we were able to show 
by the time he had to appear before the 
magistrate how false had been the accusation 
made against him, and what had been his 
employer’s shameful practice in dealing with 
these poor friendless lads who had been 
placed in his care, and whom he himself took 
in order to get the money which was paid 
down with them, and the case was dismissed. 
It is terrible to think of the injustice, aud 
the cruel usage, and the tyranny which it 
was quite safe for the unscrupulous, and the 
grasping, and the wicked to perpetrate on 
friendless, helpless children in days when 
“children’s men” did not exist, and when 
a society which fights for them and gets for 
them citizens’ rights had as yet no footing. 

We make it a very special part of our 
work to inquire into cases which come under 
our notice, where very young people and 
children are charged with crime, and it is 
astonishing to people interested in the study 
of character and of expression when they 
visit our Shelter and see our children, and 
then listen to the recital of what those who 
have excused themselves for ill-using them 
have to say in self-defence. They are little 
liars, little thieves, they have every vice 
which can be named in the category of things 
evil, and in innumerable cases the provoca- 
tion to so stigmatise them has, after all, 
been most trifling. The cowardly anger of a 
brute is soon roused, and then some trifling 
act such as crying, letting out a fire, spilling 
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beer out of a jug, coming in late, or being in 
when not wanted, is quite enough to arouse 
the. wrath of the savage owner of some little 
> as he 
says, “to do as he likes with.” 

The changed law, however, which, by 
penalty of prison, has shown no less than 
two thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
people that the child now has legal rights, is 
doing much_to raise the sentiments in the 
hearts of the brutal as to the advisability 
of no longer venting their passion on the 
children. We are very anxious, however, to 
get certain conditions altered which relate to 
juvenile criminals. A sad case happened 
some time ago in one of the eastern counties. 
A boy named A. M. was living at home with 
his father; he was a nervous, sensitive, 
little lad, and, having not long lost his 
mother, he fretted for her greatly. His 
father had brought another woman home to 
live with him, and she was harsh to the 
boy. The father, too, feeling irritated at 
the reproach which he saw daily in the lad’s 
pale face, was goaded into treating him 
with systematic unkindness. One night, 
whilst seated at tea, he was more than usu- 
ally irritated with A.’s miserable looks, and 
he turned to him angrily, saying, with an 
oath, that he wished he would get out of the 
way, he was sick of the sight of him; he 
wished he would go and do something to 
get locked up, and then they’d be quit of 
him. The wretched boy got up and walked 
away, went to the nearest farmyard and 
fired a rick, and then went and told the con- 
stable, so that no one should get into trouble. 
The constable did all he could do—he locked 
the boy up until the petty sessions, when he 
was committed to the coming assizes, which 
were two months off. In prison, therefore, 
did the poor little fellow remain, awaiting 
his trial as an incendiary. The boy pleaded 
“guilty ” when brought before Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, but the judge showed his discrimi- 
nation and felt there was more in this case 
than appeared on the surface. His careful 
inquiries elicited the facts, and showed how 
the boy’s dread of his father had goaded 
him to desperation and incited him to a 
crime for which he was liable to penal ser- 


vitude, which the father was only anxious’ 


he should get. The police, as in duty bound, 
had facilitated the prosecution. Had we then 
been able to deal with the case, our method 
would have been to charge the father with 
‘uciting the boy to crime. When Mr. Jus- 
uce Hawkins handed over the boy, whom he 
acquitted, to our officer in the court, he said, 





“Tf your society undertakes work like this, it 
is a noble society indeed.” The boy remained 
with us, in our Shelter, some months, and is 
now in a good situation earning sufficient to 
keep himself. It would appear desirable that 
the offences of children should become a 
matter for special consideration, and that 
the state of the law concerning them should 
be revised. The boys’ cases here referred to 
show that strong passions and feelings exist 
in the hearts of the young; all of them hav- 
ing character and determination capable of 
being turned to good or evil. In our illus- 
tration on page 168 the little bright-faced 
boy who is watching J. 8.’s attempts to put 
a stitch in time into the nether garments of 
a small companion, is C. D., who was captain 
of the Drury Lane boys’ gang of thieves, 
several of whom came under our care, and 
have now the chance of gaining an honest 
livelihood by worthier occupation. 

There is something very pathetic when 
one considers the stain, so to speak, left on 
the minds of our iittle folks by the recollection 
of such incidents in their lives, and this is 
curiously illustrated by one of the favourite 
games of nearly all our little Shelter inmates 
—playing at being magistrates, policemen, 
and inspectors of the Society ; and the sen- 
tences which are dealt out by these small folks 
on offenders against armless dolls or legless 
horses are certainly not remarkable for the 
leniency which is, from time to time, so 
startlingly shown in cases in real life, where 
quivering little human bodies have been the 
victims of hate and of anger. Another sad- 
dening game, if it can be so called, is one 
which, from time to time, our little folks re- 
hearse—“Saturday night” it is called. Father 
comes home drunk, mother sits rocking her- 
self to and fro by the fire, groaning. She 
asks for money, she gets none, only curses 
and evil words. The whole of the miserable 
scene and language so often witnessed in 
reality is gone through, showing but too 
clearly how sad and wretched has been the 
home life of many of our small inmates. 

“Games” like the above are not encou- 
raged, or even allowed; but the fact that 
they are habitual, and so naturally acquired 
by children, should make us very careful to 
surround our little ones with influences as 
pure and wholesome as- may be in our 
power. I wish we had a picture to insert 
of one little maiden who grew up in sur- 
roundings so terrible that at five years eld 
she was almost imbecile from the terrors 
she had endured, and whose every word, on 
the rare occasions when she did speak, was 
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A Scene in our Bail-room. 


an evil one. 
from little children playing at one’s knee 

has a terrible and doubly strange sound, 

This little maiden had been brought up by a | 
man and his wife in the country, people who 

seemed to have a very lust for cruelty. The 

man used to systematically beat the little 

thing with his belt. Sometimes he used to 

knock her head against the table. The woman 

treated her in similar fashion, holding her up 

sometimes by the hair of her head. When these 

people went to work in the morning they | 
used to tie the child to the bed-post, ‘“mak- 
ing a crucifix of it,” as the weman laughingly 
described it, beating it with the buckle end 
of a leather strap down the front of its body 

as it was fastened there, and then left it 

bleeding tied up to the bed till night. At | 
night, the diabolical pair on their return un- | 
strapped the child, and once more strapping 

it to the bed-post, beat it till it was a mass 

of weals and blood down the back. The 

hideous memories in the mind of that little 

child are shown by the report sent us from 

the Home of the Kilburn Sisters, where she 

is now placed. One of the sisters was show- 

ing little Rosie a picture of our Lord’s cruci- | 
fixion more than a year after the events 

recorded, and the little thing shrank back 

almost in terror. ‘ Oh!” she said; “I was 

like that once.” (The man and woman in 

that case were sentenced, by Mr. Lockwood, 

Recorder of Sheffield, I believe, to five years’ 

and two years’ penal servitude.) 


al . ° ’ 
Foul and evil language coming | 


one of the babes himself, 


I now turn to the most pitiful histories 
our Shelter has had to deal with—the victims 
of those individuals known as “baby far- 
mers,” that numerous class of women whose 
traffic is in “unwanted” children, who for the 
most part should never have been born, but 
who nevertheless are born every year in this 
country to the number of over fifty thou- 
sand. These women like the vampire suck 
the blood and life from the little victims to 
cruelty and greed. 

Just a year ago at this time, one bitter night, 
there were brought to our Shelter seven little 
wailing, starving, dying victims of one of 
these vampire women, and gruesome and ter- 


| rible was the sight when the blankets were 
'removed in which they were wrapped. 


The 
rough cabman, as he placed one little bundle 
after another in our matron’s arms, cried like 
With ceaseless care 
and watching we could only save the lives of 
three of this sad little party. Systematic 
starvation, neglect, filth, and other ills had 
sct death’s seal too decidedly on the others, 
and ere many days they died, following 
five or six other children, who had all died 
whilst in the woman’s “care” during a 
period of three months. In the slaughter- 
house of this woman, for one can call 
it nothing else, were found three hundred 
disused garments of children, the washing of 
which cost us nearly £5. Miss Bolton de- 
scribes her interview with Mrs. R. in H. Jail, 
und says she found her a plausible, gentle- 
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mannered, kindly-eyed woman, who spoke 
in loving, motherly tones of the little chil- 
dren she had murdered. This manner had 
been her stock in trade. When Miss Bolton 
had talked with her for nearly an hour, and 
was turning to come away, Mrs. R. said, 
‘Now, miss, you would not think I'd harm 
a little baby, would you?” “ No,” said Miss 
Bolton, “I should not; but you must re- 
member I saw what I can never forget, and 
that was those children.” “Ah, well,” said 
Mrs. R., ‘I had my misfortunes with them, 
poor darlints, and if they died—why I buried 
them just as if they’d been my own, in such 
pretty white coffins.’ Mys. R.-was charged 
with manslaughter, and was sentenced to ten 
years’ penal servitude. The three children 
who survived, after remaining with us for a 
long time, were at length sufficiently recovered 
to be placed in Homes. They were some- 
what older than those who died, and, though 
they had suffered terribly, had rather more 
strength to battle against the treatment they 
had endured. It was heartrending at first 
to see the apparent inability of these chil- 
dren of three, and four, and five to under- 
stand what it meant to be kissed and loved. 
That little children should be absolutely 


ignorant of how to kiss those who love | 


them, seems well-nigh incredible, yet it is our 
almost invariable experience with our baby- 
farm-victims. Two of these surviving chil- 
dren are asmall brother and sister, who, alas ! 
have had to be separated, the Homes to 
which, perforce, we have to send most of our 
children, being institutions which cannot re- 


| cognise family life, and thus brothers and 


sisters invariably get placed apart. 
Another little damsel, whom we all loved, 
was pretty Maud M., another baby-farmer’s 
victim—a child locked up and tied to the 
bed-post behind a cellar-door, where her 
suppressed little whimpering wailing made 
the neighbours think that it was a dog or 
some animal kept there. When little Maud 
was rescued from the clutches of the woman 
she could neither walk nor talk, and though 
| five years old, was just like a tiny baby. It 
took months of constant care and nursing 
/ere she was fit to be sent to a Home, and 
| she is now with Mrs. Ffoulkes in her beauti- 
ful Home at Rhyl, and the vicar had 2 
| special service for children on the day that 
| little Maud was to be baptized. The little 
| maiden behaved beautifully, and, without 
| being told by any one what to do, she knelt 
by the side of the font and closed her pretty 
eyes and clasped her little hands, looking as 
if she thoroughly understood the solemnity 
of the occasion. After an address by the 
vicar on sorrowful, suffering children, the 
happy ones who attended this special service 
promised to collect sufficient money to keep 
Maud in the Home at Rhyl. 
The. other day, the last of another “sad 
little seven ” whom we rescued from another 
| baby-farmer was adopted by a lady in Devon- 
shire, who, on learning that the child was of 
gentle birth, has promised to educate her and 
fit her to fill some useful profession in life. 
Such sad histories of unwanted children, and 
of those who are willing to profit by the fact, 
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dally snidiatidhed by law, 
unsupervised by any -autho- 
rity, waless it should hap- 
pen that they have more 
than one nurse-child under 
two years. If they have, 
then they must be regis- 
tered, thereby laying them- 
selves open to the inspec- 
tion. But the bulk of the 
baby-farmers who take 
children with a view to 
profiting by their deaths 
evade the conditions of the 
Baby-farming Act, and pro- 
fess to take only one child 
over one year of age ata 
time, and then they are 
free to do as they will, and 
to have as many nurse- 
children as they will. 

I have now brought toa 
conclusion these pictures 
of child-life in its Shelter. 
They are records selected 
from about two thousand 
convictions, and as each 
conviction represents at 
least one child, in cases of 
haby-farming more, some- 
thing like three thousand 
children have, therefore, 
received legal protection. 
And, alas! two thousand 
convictions represent so 
many men and women 
whose counterparts are to 
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make us feel that, by increasing our inspectors, 
we must render it impossible for such women | 


to be any longer allowed to carry on such | 


horrible traffic in these helpless little ones. 


Shame and misery do they bring to count- | 


less young mothers, who in dismay, and | 


distraction, and grief, are generally thankful | 
to meet with persons who will take the | 
‘little darling,” promising “mother’s love” 

and “Christian privileges,” 
which the most exacting of mothers can | 
require for a child, and this for sums which 
vary from £10 to £100. At a glance it will | 
be seen that these sums are inadequate to 
maintain the child beyond a limited period, 
and it must be evident that such children are 
knowingly condemned by their own mothers 
either to certain death or to a deplorable 
future. These women are at present practi- 


be found throughout the 
country and counterparts 
of children, either living 
helpless and loathsome, or living through a 
terrorised childhood into a brutalised youth 
and degraded, perchance shameful, manhood 
and womanhood. 

Ask yourselves, Whence do all these in- 
human creatures come ? How have they been 
trained in such hideous iniquity of cruelty? 
Is it not possible that the children who have 
|lived through the tortures inflicted upon 


and everything | them may in time become torturers, denuded 


of all affection and of every joy natural to 
| childhood, with stunted and vicious intel- 
| lects, starved bodies, and with the cowardly 
instincts of fear implanted in their unsound 
brains? May not these become ready in- 
struments for crime and evil? It is, I often 
think, a miracle of mercy that all do not 
become hopelessly corrupted ; but through 
strange channels impossible to trace the 
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Society can testify that many children are 
untainted, and that, under the humanising 
conditions of a new life, with the constant 
loving care given, the children are developing 
into good children, and will, we hope, fight 
life’s battle worthily and bravely. 

If those who look on the pictures here 
given would consider the thoughts roughly 
and crudely expressed in the foregoing words, 
it might induce them to give to our work a yet 
firmer and stronger help than even pity and 
love would prompt for the desolate iittle ones 
for whose protection the Society exists, and 
on whose behalf it works with untiring zeal. 
I feel strongly that when the public conscience 
was awakened, and pressure of public opinion 
demanded that a society should be formed for 
the protection of childhood, those who entered 
upon the work undertook a national obliga- 
tion. The Government and Parliament 
endorsed this view by granting a charter. 

The public has always sturdily supported 
the institution it created. The number and 





practices against childhood, and it is through 
its prosecutions, which not only enforce the 
law, but make known the existence of a so- 
ciety for the prevention of such malpractices, 
that the Society must fight and will conquer 
the many-headed monster of cruelty. Money 
is, of course, the means with which it fights, 
and already has the heart of the country re- 
cognised this fact and supplied its children 
with means of defence. But more and addi- 
tional help is needed. Influence is a great 
social lever. All who read these papers are 
able to exert some such influence. Do noi 
rest satisfied with what the Society is doing 
or has done with the funds entrusted to it 
for the children. Give it your personal help 
in the drawing-room, in the workshop, 
amongst bodies of men and women who meet 
together for business or pleasure. In your 
pulpits note its aim, and in your school- 
rooms teach pity and kindness. The subject 
stands out from politics and all other diffe- 
rences of opinion, for the children belong to 





magnitude of the prosecutions prove that /us all. Shame your boys by speaking of the 
public generosity and confidence have been | cowardice of cruelty, if in thoughtlessness 
unreservedly accorded to our body. The | they may forget it; and bid your girls bo 
good sense and sympathy of the public have , ‘rave if it be in their power to help a suffer- 
at once recognised the paramount importance | ing baby. In these and many ways the hands 
of prosecutions, It is through these it proves | of the Society will be strengthened and its 
the statements concerning the infamous mal- | authority upheld. 





PRAYER IN CHRIST’S NAME. 
By HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


“ And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.”—Joun xiv. 13, 14, 


S it too much to say that this great dis- | Nothing could be greater than such practical 
course on the night in which He was_ philanthropy; and when power to work such 
betrayed is the very Holy of Holies of the | miracles had been conferred upon them, they 
great temple of Christian truth ; that it has | came back to their Lord in a state of great 
more subduing tenderness, more living in-| excitement. “ Lord, even the devils are sub- 
spirations of holiness and love, more spiritual | ject to us in Thy name.” Do not, He said, 
glory than all that the apostles have written? | let this be your chief joy, but rather that 
It was spoken when the last supper was | “your names are written in Heaven.” The 
instituted. We instinctively turn to it, | spiritual presence of the Comforter is more 
therefore, when we gather round the Lord’s | precious than the bodily presence of Christ. 
table, that we may have excited within us |The spiritual conversion of a soul was a 
sentiments in harmony with this appointed | greater thing than to raise Lazarus from the 
remembrance of Him. The disciples would | dead. A life consecrated to holy feeling and 
be startled by His promise that they should | self-sacrifice is a nobler thing than a life 
do greater things than even the miracles | filled with wonder-working. It was a revo- 
which they had seen Him do. It was one|lution in all their religious conceptions. 
of His great teachings about the spiritual of | They did not understand these things then. 
which this discourse is so full; a great un-| They would know them hereafter, when the 
veiling of the spiritual domain. They had | Spirit was given at Pentecost. 
not yet attained to this estimate of purely | It is characteristic of us still. A man full 
spiritual things. They were fascinated by | of religious activities is thought to bea 
Christ’s benevolent miracles—feeding the | much better Christian than a man of eminent 
hungry, healing the sick, raising the dead. | spiritual life. Peter is a much nobler dis- 
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ciple than John. Philanthropy is much 
more than worship. The kingdom of God 
has been rebaptized as “the kingdom of 
humanity.” Of course, the spirituality is 
worthless if it do not find expression, as our 
Lord’s did, in practical philanthropy ; but 
the spirituality is more than the philan- 
thropy. The discourse at the last supper is 
greater than all our Lord’s miracles. Fill 
the tree with the sap of spiritual life, and its 
fruit of philanthropy will not fail. It is 
easier to substitute philanthropy for spiri- 
tualness than to nourish spiritualness into 
philanthropic fruitfulness. 

He will go to the Father, and then they 
shall be “endowed with power from on high.” 
They shall address their prayers to the 
Father through Him, in His name. And He 
makes the astounding announcement, that 
He Himself will answer prayers that are so 
addressed to the Father. ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name J will do it”—a claim 
to divine prerogative, to omniscience, and to 
power, that is inconceivable in a mere crea- 
ture, even were he anarchangel. “ All power 
is given unto me in Heaven and upon earth.” 
There is in this a manner of authority, of 
self-conscious right, that you see in no other 
servant of God. Such are His spiritual and 
special relations to the Father. ‘Ye believe 
in God, believe also in Me ”—put the same 
trust in Me that you put in God. 

A teaching so great and startling could be 
imparted only by degrees. He does not, there- 
fore, abruptly say, “‘ Address your prayers to 
Me and I will do it,” but “ask the Father in 
My name and I will do it.” There is that 
kind of incongruity in the two things which 
was natural under the circumstances. He 
taught them “as they were able to bear it.” 
Hitherto they had not even asked in His 
name ; the Father would send the Comforter 
i His name, and yet it was really He Him- 
self who would come to them. 

It is, then, a direction and an assurance 
concerning Christian prayer. 

Christ enjoins prayer in His name, be- 
cause He “goes to the Father.” In all the 
after Scripture His ascension is so repre- 
sented. “He (from His exalted throne in 
Heaven) hath shed forth that which ye see 
and hear.” “The Holy Ghost was not yet 
given, because Christ was not glorified”; the 
disciples were to do greater works than His 
miracles, because He went to the Father. 
The cross, the resurrection, the ascension of 
Christ, were to be the most powerful of all re- 
ligious forces. Working with these, the Holy 
Spirit would have new and greater forces to 





work with. It was therefore expedient for 
them that He should go away, that these 
supreme spiritual forces should work upon 
men’s hearts, convert and comfort them. All 
Christian prayer, then, is to be offered in 
Christ’s name.- It is, I think, one of the 
greatest words of His teaching, and is ever 
developing greater meanings. It is to ask 
for His sake, to use His name as an argu- 
ment that will have influence. No such 
thing is suggested concerning Abraham or 
Moses, or Isaiah, or Paul, or John. Nothing 
in the Scripture is more remarkable than the 
absence of all suggestion of the intercession 
of saints. Very much is said about the 
intercession of Christ, but in this He stands 
alone. We have “boldness to enter into the 
holiest through the blood of Jesus.” 

Equally remarkable is the suggestion con- 
cerning the tender and loving Father, who 
had been specially designated, “O Thou 
that hearest prayer.” Can we fora moment 
suppose any measure of indifference or reluc- 
tance in the Father’s heart, so that He needed 
some one to interest Him in His needy crea- 
tures, or to dispose Him to help them 1 

This is precisely the blasphemous miscon- 
ception which has represented the flowing 
out of Christ’s life blood, as appeasing God’s 
angry feeling, and so making an atonement. 
No wonder that it has been rejected. If I 
could think of God as angry, resentful, un- 
willing, having no pity or yearning love 
until His resentment was overcome by the 
persuasion of Christ’s prayers, by the sacrifice 
of Christ’s blood, not only could I not 
believe in such a mediation; I could not 
reverence, or love, or pray to such a God. 

We all know that God was as willing and 
as yearning to forgive and bless sinful men 
without a mediation as with one. It was 
His yearning love, His eager desire to bless 
that prompted the mediation. God did not 
love the world because the only begotten Son 
was given ; He so loved the world as to give 
Him. The obstacles were not personal feel- 
ings in the divine Father, they were inviol- 
able principles, necessities of righteousness. 
It was the magistrate yearning over his 
guilty son, but refusing to set aside righteous 
law even to save him. 

To pray in Christ’s name, therefore, is 
simply to rest our hope of acceptance, of 
pardon, of regeneration, of divine help here, 
and of Heaven hereafter, upon the great atone- 
ment which Christ has made. Christ’s in- 
tercession for us is not a beseeching Christ 
kneeling at the feet of a sovereign Deity, 
persuading and inducing Him. It is His 
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age in Heaven as the ascended Son of 
an, He “appears as a lamb slain,” “appears 
in the presence of God for us.” 

I can conceive of no other explanation of 
this singular appointment, that we are to 
pray in the name of Christ. I have never 
heard any other attempted ; it is to me cor- 
roborative proof that the idea of the sacri- 
ficial atonement is the true one. If the 
atonement be. not the necessary condition of 
God’s forgiveness, why in praying to Him 
should I use Christ’s name atall? Why not 
go simply and directly to the loving heart of 
the Father? There can be no argument, no 
inducement in the name of Christ but that 
of His atoning work ; the entire conception 
of Him as intercessor necessitates this. 
Admit it, the meaning of this statement is 
clear, and the argument cogent. Deny it, 
and I can see little more in praying in the 
name of Christ than in praying in the name 
of Moses. The intercession and the atone- 
ment of Christ are indissolubly united. On 
the one assumption everything is harmo- 
nious ; on the other, difficulties and incon- 
gruities present themselves at every step. 

It was a distinct advance in the doctrine 
of Christian prayer. Even when Christ first 
taught His disciples to pray, He did not 
teach them to pray in His name ; the Lord's 
Prayer is simply an address to the Father as 
such. Christ “was not yet glorified.” He was 
simply their earthly companion and fellow- 
worker ; the impress of the human was more 
manifest than the impress of the divine. 
They could not pray to Him before He was 
glorified. As He ascended they worshipped 
Him ; in the Pentecostal church they prayed 
to Him. So when Matthew was chosen 
apostle, Stephen when he died ; all prayer 
must accord with the dispensation in which 
it is offered. 

The mediation of Christ, the promised 
seed of the woman, more or less recognised, 
has ever been the ground of sinful man’s 
approach to God. Abraham “rejoiced to see 
His day.” All looked for Him, “of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write”; 
vaguely and dimly, but yet truly, they de- 
pended upon the promised Mediator. 

Now that His atonement was accom- 
plished and He Himself glorified, He was 
historically set forth. To Him, therefore, 
every believing eye was turned, upon Him 
every praying heart rested. 

This is the dispensational change; this 
becomes the law of Christian prayer. Every 
prayer is now offered in distinct recognition 
of the “one Mediator between God and man,” 





the man Christ Jesus. Hitherto such prayer 
had not been’ possible to the highest saint ; 
henceforth it is possible to the humblest 
believer. Christ is “the new and living way ” 
by which we come to God. In the Sermon 
on the Mount, He Himself had simply said, 
“Ask and it shall be given you:” now he 
says, “ Ask in My name and I will do it.” 
“No man cometh to the Father but by Me.” 
“By whom we have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father.” 

Of course it means that we recognise our- 
selves as sinners against God. We cannot 
come to Him in the pure consciousness of 
sinless children. We can come only with 
penitent tears and humble beseechings, our 
only hope of forgiveness and acceptance 
being in the great Mediator. Prayer in His 
name is recognition of Him as such. We 
can plead nothing in ourselves, nothing that 
we can do; we plead only what He has 
done ; we trust in His great atonement for 
sin, as making our acceptance possible. God 
“declares His righteousness in the forgive- 
ness of sins.” 

This is the idea, the feeling of all Christian 
prayer; this dependence upon the great 
Mediator, whether we formally utter it or 
not, pervades every thought, inspires every 
utterance of our prayers. When we for- 
mally use His name, we only express this 
feeling. Of course, it is not enough that we 
conclude every prayer by mentioning His 
name; this may be, and, I fear, often is, a 
mere ritual formality. Its only true signifi- 
cance is that we always, and in everything, 
pray in conscious dependence upon Him as 
our great Mediator and Intercessor. 

Next, He tells us that thus praying, He 
will do whatsoever we ask Him ; an assurance 
often and in many forms reiterated in the 
New Testament. “This is the confidence 
that we have in Him, that whatsoever we 
ask according to His wili He heareth us.” 
Our common sense supplies the necessary 
qualifications and conditions, as in many 
other of the broad general assertions of our 
Lord ; only irreverent folly will construe it 
as meaning that, however ignorant or foolish 
our request, it will be granted. True prayer 
is not the request of ignorant self-will, it is 
prayer “according to the will of God” ; prayer 
for those spiritual things that we know God 
intends us to realise. If we ask other things 
we shall be careful to add, as the divine 
Lord Himself did, “ Father, if it be pos- 
sible.” Just as ordinary parents grant the 
requests of their children, perfect love 
withholds what is harmful, and gives what 
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is beneficial. All such prayers are attem- 
pered with this feeling. When we ask 
doubtful things, we feel sure that His love 
will prompt Him to grant, or to withhold as 
He may deem it best for us. 

His Fatherhood assures us of this. 
appeal to His fatherly love, more full of 


| 


| 


| 


generosity and tenderness than any human | 


love. Even a mother’s love may not be 


compared with His. “A woman may forget | 


her sucking child that she should not have 
compassion on the fruit of her womb.” He 
cannot forget or fail. This was Christ’s great 
Gospel—* Your Father who is in Heaven.” 
It pervades alike the Sermon on the Mount, 
and this last great discourse ; every few verses 
and the designation Father occurs. Christ is 
wisely, wonderfully careful that God’s fatherly 
love be not suspected. Even when He tells 
His disciples to pray in His name, He is 
careful to add, “1 say not that I will pray 
the Father for you, for the Father Himself 
loveth you.” I do not mean that My prayers 
are necessary to induce the Father to love 
you; the Father loveth you as much as I do. 
Another expression impossible to interpret, 
save on the assumption of His atonement. 
My work only enables the Father to bless 
you, it does not dispose Him. All, there- 
fore, that the loving heart of the Father can 
prompt will be given. The God to whom we 
come is nota hard, magisterial administrator, 
an arbitrary, partial sovereign. He is a 
loving, yearning Father, pitying all our 
griefs ; eager to bless us with all His good ; 
“more ready to hear than we are to pray.” 

The other reason is, that Christ Himself 
has all the sympathies of a human nature 
and experience. 

This is the peculiar preciousness of His in- 
carnation. It gives us ‘such a High Priest as 
becomesus ”— Himself “made perfect through 
suffering,” having “learned obedience by the 
things that He suffered.” He can be “touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.” He was 
‘in all points tempted as we are, yet without 
sin.” He has perfect knowledge of all our 
weaknesses, wants, and fears, not merely in 
virtue of a divine omniscience, but in virtue 
of a real human experience. Where the 
thought of pure Deity would be too distant, 
too awful for us, the thought of the divine 
Mediator, the man Christ Jesus, the Lamb 
that had been slain appearing in the pre- 
senze of God for us, assures and comforts 
us, 

As if this were not sufficient, the Romanist 
has exalted the Virgin Mother to a place of 
mediation ; the craving for sympathy as well 








as for pity has placed there a woman’s tender 
nature. The teeling is a natural one; but 
what need of more than the tenderness of 
Jesus, the love of more than woman? To 


| meet this human feeling, He unbares to us 
We. 


His heart of ineffable tenderness and sym- 
pathy. Was He not more than perfect man ? 
Was not His more than masculine love and 
goodness? Was He not, in this, perfect man 
and perfect woman both, perfect humanity ? 
Do they not disparage Him, are they not 
without excuse, who imagine a love more 
human, more feminine, more tender than 
His? He who promises to answer our 
prayers is He who thus loves and sympa- 
thises. 

Brethren, is not all this very precious to 
us? What an encouragement it is to large 
and believing prayer! Out of the fulness of 
His redeeming love, out of the experience 
of His incarnate sympathy, Christ promises 
to answer our prayer, to give us whatsoever 
we ask. 

And in this He tells us His Father is 
glorified—glorified in the mediation of His 
Son ; glorified in His bestowment upon His 
children of all the blessings of His redemp- 
tion. Thus, we see, the counsels of the divine 
Father and the counsels of the divine Son 
are one. The great heart of God is intent 
upon blessing us with all the spiritual bless- 
ings of Christ’s redemption. God has no 
greater glory than that sinful man should 
be redeemed, sinners made sons, those far 
off be brought nigh, the poor and needy 
enriched with all the treasures of His love. 
God’s highest glory is not to receive homage ; 
it is to impart blessing. It is the law of His 
nature as well as of ours. ‘“ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” It is the law of all 
perfect love. 

Well, then, may Christ urge us to large 
asking, “ Hitherto ye have asked nothing in 
My name. Ask and ye shall receive that 
your joy may be full.” We are not strai- 
tened in Him; “the Lord God is a sun and 
shield. He will give grace and glory; no 
good thing will He withhold from them that 
walk uprightly.” 

“Seeing then that we have a great High 
Priest, that has passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
profession. For we have not an High Priest 
who cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted 
as we are, yet without sin. Let us there- 
fore come boldly to the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
us in our time of need.” 
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Mount Ararat. 


BEYOND THE FROSTY CAUCASUS. 
By MICHAEL A. MORRISON, F.R.G.8. 
Il.—A LAND OF RUINED CITIES. 


\. ein needful rest at the posting station | 


in Nakhitchevan we started for Erivan, 
one hundred miles away. I was delighted at 
the change from the instruments of torture 
called saddles in this country to the compara- 


tive luxury of a seat in a springless cart. An | 


hour from Nakhitchevan, and we obtain our 
first sight of Ararat. The lordly mountain 
burst upon us as it rose in solemn grandeur 
against an opalescent western sky—the most 
majestic and appealing of views.” 


* One or two notes that I jotted down about this worid- 
famous mountain may not be uninteresting. The general 
opinion that Ararat stands in lonely isolation, without neigh- 
bouring mountains, is erroneous. Its most conspicuous neigh- 
bour is Little Ararat, 12,840 feet high. Greater Ararat soars 
to an altitude of 16,916 feet, and is connected with its neighbour 
by a saddle 8,800 feet high. The snow-line on the northern 
side is at a height of 13,710 feet. Geographically the saddie 
connecting the two Ararats is a most remarkable plac e, as here 
three of the largest monarchies of the world meet—Russia, 
Persia, and Turkey. The honour of the first ascent of Ararat 
belongs to Professor Parrot (Sept. 27, 1829) of the Dorpat 


We were now on the great Persian road, 
| following a well-known track towards the 
‘north-west. On our left the silver stream of 
the Arax, dividing Persia and Russia, twisted 
along the plain, and beyond it were the hills 
and valleys of Persia, and the snow-streaked 
sierras of Kurdistan. Ararat now, and for 
many a day afterwards, was our constant com- 
panion, varying every hour, sometimes cloud- 
capped, sometimes cloud-girdled, with its 
noble summit seen piercing the sky, some- 
| times, but very rarely, rearing its mighty 
cone sheer from the plain, without a film of 
| vapour to throw a shadow on its magnificently 
| 


burnished shoulders. We. crossed a fertile 
plain with abundance of rice, melons, lucerne, 
wheat, and vines growing in the fields. Great 


Since then it has been frequently ascended, 
rof. James 


University. u 
among the best-known of its climbers being 
Bryce, M.P. 
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aryks, or canals, cut in 
all directions, conveyed 
copious supplies of 
water to the growing 
crops. Later we passed 
over bare, uncultivable 
spaces, lifeless, the co 
lour of ashes, on which 
only camel-thorn and 
arid weeds grew, or 
could grow. Then 
through desolate sandy 
wastes, glittering and 
shimmering in the 
strong sunlight, with 
oppressive and melan- 
choly clearness of space all around us. 
But even in these deserts there were 
pleasant little oases, surrounded by groves 
of poplar and pshat trees, and white flat- 
roofed houses lying low among the trees. 
As we neared Erivan, villages became 
more frequent, the country had a more 
opulent aspect; old well-tended vines 
trailed in the fields, or were supported 
over the branches of trees; and my only 
regret was that I could not be here in 
September to enjoy the magnificent grapes 
for which this country is famous. 
told by a Russian official in Erivan that 
sixty-two different varieties of grapes flour- 
ished in Transcaucasia. Living is here re- 
markably cheap, if one can judge by the 
absurdly low prices of what might be 
reckoned the necessaries of life. Bread 
made of wheat flour is $d. a pound, ten eggs 
are sold for 1}d., butter is 2d. a pound, the 
best cuts of mutton are 1}d. and ordinary 
cuts 1d. a pound, and a bottle of wholesome 
wine costs 1d. 

Erivan, a town of fourteen thousand in- 
habitants, is an interesting place. The mix 
ture of Oriental races one meets here and 
the confused Babel of tongues is most remark- 
able. A little crowd of a dozen persons that 
I saw watching the capers of a performing 
monkey was made up of two Tartars, a Per- 
sian, three Armenians, a Russian soldier, two 
Kurds, a Syrian, and two Georgians. But 
the town itself has been so often and so well 
described, that I hasten to speak of places 
seldomer visited by travellers from the West. 
Any traveller who must stop in Erivan should 
certainly furnish himself with letters of intro- 
duction to some of the hospitable Armenian 
notables, or, better still, should stop at Etch- 
miadzin, the famous Armenian monastery, 
twelve miles to the west of Erivan, where 


I was | 





Persian Goat. 


every kindness, and where there is also some 
thing striking to see. Between Etchmiadzin 
and Erivan there is frequent and easy com- 
munication. 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the 
hospitality and courtesy extended to us by 
the monks of Etchmiadzin. We had now 
reached the residence of the Catholicos of 
All the Armenians, and the centre of the 
religious, and, to a considerable extent, also 
of the political life of that people. A few 
months before our visit the Catholicos Ma- 
earius had died, and as a full year must 
elapse between the death of one patriarch 
and the election of another, we could only 
make the acquaintance of the locum tenens, 
Archbishop Erémia. We found him a man 
of dignified demeanour and refined manners, 
grave, urbane, well-informed, and studiously 
concerned about the comfort of his guests. 
I was also introduced to Bishop Sedrakian, 
who has the reputation of being the best 
scholar at Etchmiadzin. He is the author of 
several interesting books, and an authority 
on Armenian history and archeology. With 
these two bright exceptions, I am sorry to say 
the twenty-five monks of the great monastery 
made the worst of impressions on me. They 
seemed to me to lead lazy, useless lives un- 
illumined by deeds of charity to the poor and 


the monks will be delighted to show him | sick, or by the more selfish, but still useful, 
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occupation of study. They would not know 
how to study. They are great, strong, full- 
blooded men, eating well, drinking freely of 
the rich wine of their country. I saw them 
lolling about twiddling their thumbs, and 
counting and recounting those little strings 
of beads, which are so necessary a portion of 
every Oriental’s waking equipment. 

The rectangle inside which the great mo- | 
nastery cathedral is built is approached | 
through a low grey gateway with battle- 
mented top. In the midst of this rectangle, 
and surrounded by the low, well-built cells 
of the monks, the houses of the Catholicos 
and bishops, and the long row of guest-cham- 
bers for visitors and pilgrims, rises the great 
church in honour of the Immaculate Virgin. 
It was founded in the early part of the fifth 
century by Gregory the Illuminator, the epo- 
nymous saint of the Armenian Gregorian 
Church, on a spot revealed to him by the 
Son of God.* The exterior of this venerable 
structure presents at first sight rather a bare 
and forbidding aspect, but closely examined 
in its various parts it is found full of struc- 
tural beauty, and most strikingly ornamented 
with elaborate carvings and mouldings. The 
interior is likewise severe, almost cold in its 
simplicity, built evidently for permanence | 
and service, possessing a something that | 
both impresses and solemnises the visitor. | 


There is here to the full that darkness and | 


mystery which address themselves to our | 
superstitious side—gloomy recesses of build- | 
ing, dim light, air laden with the perfume | 
of incense, and reliquaries full of the precious | 
mementoes of glorious saints and martyrs. | 
The frescoes on the walls are raw and jejune, | 
poor enough attempts at drawing and design ; 
but we excuse much of that when we think 
that they were painted by pious hands a 
thousand years ago. We see here solemn 
forms of angels with shining robes, sentinel- 
like apostles and prophets looking down 
from amidst the broad bars of dusky light in 
the cupola, and here and there 
an old monument,—tombs of 
ancient Armenian worthies 
roughly, but vividly, carved, 
and with the white sepulchral 
dust lying thick upon them. 
Our cicerone pointed out some 
finely-wrought brass railings 
round the altar, which he said 
were fifteen hundred years old. 
The altar itself is of purest ala- 
baster and marble faced with 








* Hence the name Etchmiadzin, which 
means “ Meeting the Only-Begotten,”’ 
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solid silver. But, perhaps, the most notable 
ornament in the church is the carved oak 
throne presented by Pope Innocent XII. 
to one of the greatest of the Armenian Patri- 
archs, Givork II. Another huge throne, of 
tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl, was pre- 
sented to the cathedral by the Armenians of 
Ispahan. Leaving the church, I was inter- 
ested as an Englishman to notice the marbie 
tomb of Sir John Macdonald, who was Envoy — 
Extraordinary in 1830 from the Indian Go- 
vernment to the Shah, and died at Tabriz. 
His remains were borne to this venerable 
cathedral under the shadow of Ararat, and 
we read on the beautiful monument erected 
to his memory the testimony of his friends’ 
estimation of important services ably and 
successfully performed under circumstances 
of unusual difficulty. 

I had heard a great deal about the library 
at Etchmiadzin, and was eagerly looking for- 
ward to examining its treasures. I was dis- 
appointed. For so ancient a foundation, 
with such exceptional opportunities of col- 


| lecting valuable materials, the library is most 


meagre and incomplete. Its chief treasures 
are a New Testament written in Cis in the 
tenth century, and a Four Gospels of the 
year 900, bound in coarsely carved ivory 
covers. Both of these are probably trans- 
lations from the Peshito, as the Armenians 
received their Christianity from the Syrians. 
There are many other MSS. of great merit 
from the point of view of the illuminator 
and caligraphist, but none of extreme anti- 
quity, none from a date anterior to the four- 
teenth century, except th6se just mentioned. 
The number of MSS. stowed away on shelves 
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and in cases is considerable—our monkish 
guide said three thousand ; in addition there 
are two thousand printed volumes. The only 
English books 1 noticed were Inchbald’s 
“British Theatre” and Avdall’s “ History of 
Armenia.” An accurate catalogue of the 
MSS. would be of the greatest value to Ar- 
menian scholars. Iam sorry to say that on 
the much vaunted library little or no care has 
been bestowed, and mice and other vermin are 
gradually destroying it. The MSS. are chiefly 
gospels, New Testaments, prayer-books, and 
volumes of ecclesiastical history and canon 
law. 

Leaving the wonderful old monastery, amid 
the hearty good-wishes of our host, we struck 
the bridle-path that leads across the western 
shoulder of Allah-Géz, a lofty peak 13,500 feet 
high, with jagged crags of crimson porphyry 
gleaming through its glaciers. We spent our 
first night after Etchmiadzin in thelittle Arme- 
nian village of Samogar, and were right hospit- 
ably entertained. ‘Towards evening the vil- 
lagers assembled in crowds in the room set 
apart for us, and, although their attentions 
were well meant, and their curiosity excusable, 
I could certainly have done without their com- 
pany, inasmuch as cleanliness was not an ob- 
trusive characteristic of theirs. I was amused 
with the pranks of a young fellow called 
Yakoob, the wag evidently of the party of 
villagers. He was full of funny stories, the 
narration of which drew roars of laughter 
from his hearers. One of those which evoked 
more laughter than the others I will translate 
as literally as possible, in order that an idea 
may be obtained of what passes as wit among 
the Armenians of the Transcaucasian High- 
lands. ‘A friend of mine,” said Yakoob, 
“arrived at the village of Bazarkend, and 
was the guest of Boghas, the rich man. There 
were dolma (minced mutton rolled in vine- 
leaves) for dinner, but they were not very 
large ones, Boghas being niggardly, as you 
know. So my friend ate two at a time, and 
with ease. Said Boghas, wondering at his 
greed, ‘Do they bury two men in one coffin 
in your village?’ ‘Always,’ answered my 
friend, ‘when they are little ones, but only 
one when of the usual size.’ ‘Then eat three 
dolma at a mouthful if you like, and in God’s 
name too,’ exclaimed Boghas.” Before leav- 
ing Samogar two wandering Syrians treated 
us to a somewhat tame exhibition of serpent 
charming. The serpents looked like small 
cobras, dangerous enough looking reptiles, 
but deprived, doubtless, of their power to 
hurt. Their masters whistled and sang to 
them, and they answered by twisting, and 





writhing, and coiling themselves into all sorts 
of knots and contortions. 

A rock-strewn path, on which the sun 
burnt unpityingly, led from Samogar to 
Talysh. Here are the ruins of a magnificent 
church, dating from the ninth century. It 
was destroyed by fire during a Tartar inva- 
sion in the sixteenth century ; but one can 
still detect, through the stains left by the 
conflagration, a few remnants of the ancient 
frescoes that once covered the walls. Talysh, 
like Karaklis, is the site of an ancient Ar- 
menian city. Enormous quantities of débris 
and scattered stone, of which the church is 
the centre, cover nearly a square mile of 
ground, and in the neighbourhood are abun- 
dant remains of churches, wells, bath-houses, 
&c. But the most striking thing about 
these {relics of the past is that little else 
remains save the massive and superbly-built 
churches. The princes’ palaces, the offices 
of state, the houses of the merchants and 
townsmen have all vanished. In the cool 
interior of Talysh church we rested a whole 
day, lying on the flagged pavement, worn by 
the feet of generations of long-gone wor- 
shippers, and looking up at the soaring 
columns and the great space of blue sky seen 
through the centre of the roof, over which 
the mighty cupola once rose. Innumerable 
birds, trying to shelter themselves from the 
broiling heat without, skimmed across the 
opening of the roof, chattering to one another 
in the shadows of the cornices, and filling 
the whole church with that soothing clamour 
of theirs. It wasa pleasant day in idleness, 
and letting the queer melancholy associations 
of the place filter into our souls doubtless 
increased our quiet enjoyment of it all. 

The days were now so hot that most of 
our travelling was done at night and during 
the hours of early morning or late evening. 
From ten in the morning until about six in 
the afternoon, we generally sought some cool 
place—the interior of an old church, or the 
shadow of a great rock—to rest in. In this 
way we inspected the ruins of Geniizli, Liku, 
and of the cathedral and seven churches at 
Mostara. I tried hard to extract some infor- 
mation about these churches from the pea- 
santry, but they were happily undisturbed 
by the anxieties of antiquarianism, and the 
chronology of their seven churches was about 
the last thing they thought of. ‘The cathe- 
dral, with an inscription bearing the date of 
A.D. 936, is in such good repair that a corner 
of it still serves the villagers to worship in. 
The conversations I had with the Armenians 
in all this region, and especially here in 
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Mostara, inevitably turned on the iniquity 
of the Kurds, and the hardships their com- 
patriots endure in Turkey. But if the 
Armenians are indignant at the Turkish 
government for tolerating these iniquities, 
they are little less angry at the Russians for 
their high-handed and altogether ridiculous 
way of discouraging Armenian patriotic sen- 
timent. Many curious anecdotes were told 
me illustrating this, and perhaps this is the 
place to repeat some of them. An Armenian 
geography, intended for the use of the vil- 
lage schools, was suppressed because it gave 
Ararat as a mountain in Armenia. It should 
have said that Ararat was in Russia! The 
word Haistan (the ancient name of Armenia) 
dared not be used in Armenian school-books 
printed in Russia until quite recently. Dr. 
Arzruni, of Tiflis, editor of a well-known 
Armenian newspaper, informed me that the 
censor struck out of his paper an advertise- 
ment announcing that stereoscopic views of 
the ruins of Ani, the ancient Armenian 
capital, were for sale. And a short time 
since, when about a hundred families pre- 
sented a petition to be permitted to migrate 
to Ani as farmers, their request was refused 
lest their presence there might be the nucleus 
and beginning of a new Armenian city. 
From Mostara our way lay through an 
undulating corn-growing country, past Za- 
ringa, where, of course, there is a fine old 
church, to the village of Cherpa-li. Here 
we crossed the Arpa-tchai, or Barley River, 
on as rough and crazy a wherry as can be 
imagined. The stone bridge a little above 
the village is said to be the work of the 
Romans. From the river a scarcely trace- 
able bridle-path, across a level grassy plain, 
leads to the ruined city of Ani, the last 
capital of Armenia. These wonderful ruins 
are situated on the left bank of the Arpa- 
tchaj, about twenty-five miles south-east of 
Kars, and thirty miles south of Alexan- 
dropol. After the decay of the celebrated 
Bagratide dynasty, towards the close of the 
eleventh century, Ani rose to great eminence, 
and, situated as it was on the main caravan 
road between Persia and Asia Minor, its 
merchants and princes became famous all 
over the East for their wealth and magnifi- 
cence. Its history is but imperfectly written. 
We only know that in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries the successive inroads of 
devastating hordes of Persians, Byzantines, 
Seldjouks, and Mongols, crippled its com- 
merce, and made it a seed-bed of disease, 
and the victim of oft-recurring famines ; and 
that its citizens continued to flee from it in 





vast numbers, until in 1319 a terrible earth- 
quake overwhelmed half the city and-caused 
the wretched remnant of its inhabitants to 
take refuge in flight. 

Shortly after crossing the Arpa-tchai we 
saw away across the plain the towers, walls, 
and lofty citadel of the ancient capital, faint 
in the rays of sunset. It was very solemn 
approaching those almost perfect walls to 
think how desolate and silent are now the 
scenes once teeming with life, and noisy with 
the hum and bustle of men. Over the chief 
entrance gate the Armenian lion is carved, 
but it is quite evident that the sculptor had 
little skill in delineating leonine form. The 
walls and buttresses are perfectly con- 
structed, and we were greatly struck with 
the simple and graceful handling of huge 
blocks of stone so evident in all the work of 
the Armenian architects of the Middle Ages. 
Inside the walls are magnificent ruins of 
what must have been more than magnificent 
churches, towers, minarets, bath-houses, 
libraries, rising each from its surrounding 
heaps of shapeless débris in solemn isolation. 
They are all overgrown with weeds and 
lichens, and in crevices the roots of stunted 
trees have bulged open the solid masonry. 
The walls of the city and buildings are 
sculptured with innumerable inscriptions, 
still perfect, affording richest material for 
research into the history and chronology of 
medieval Armenia. These ruins pre-emi- 
nently illustrate the fact that Ani, above all 
else, was a Christian city. No ornament on 
its walls and public buildings is so frequent 
as the cross, and the Armenian architects 
have given rein to their fancy in weaving 
this emblem of their faith into exquisitely- 
sculptured designs, rich and fantastic beyond 
description, sometimes with the serpent of 
eternity twined round them, sometimes seen 
with sweet herbage and ferns growing from 
them in unintentional symbolism. The most 
remarkable buildings still left standing are 
the cathedral, the king’s palace, the public 
library, and a mosque and minaret. The 
gate of the king’s palace and the porch of 
the cathedral are splendid monuments of 
Armenian architecture ; and time and decay, 
generally so merciless, seem to have been 
won to adorn these lovely ruins, and shelter 
their nakedness with clothing of moss, and 
fern, and herbage. But the impressions of 
the place are saddening in an exceeding 
degree. The cattle of the wild Kurds from 
the mountains are feeding and resting in the 
once living streets, and the sweet scent of 
the summer grass is the only incense that 
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now fills the temples, once the scene of a | 


magnificent ritual, and the worshipping-place 
of thousands of busy men. My Armenian 
companion, in his emotional way, was affected 
to tears at these sad sights, and at the sadder 


memories awakened by this city of the dead. | 


One evening I happened on a Kurdish 
shepherd lad, playing and improvising on 
a rude pipe among the ruins. His few sheep 
fed among the fallen masses of sculptured 
stone, and I thought it a quite classical land- 
scape, such as the brush of Claude or Gaspar 
Poussin would have delighted to reproduce. 
I asked the boy to play me some of his music; 
this he was not loth to do, introducing a sur- 
prising quantity of flourishes and ornamental 
passages, by way, I suppose, of giving me a 
touch of his quality. Surrounding two sides 
of Ani is a deep and sombre gorge, honey- 
combed with the homes of the stricken people 
of the city when they sought refuge from 
plague, war, and earthquake. One can hardly 
enter into the horror of heart with which 
these terrible cliffs were chosen by the fly- 
ing wretches for their habitation, seeking, 
like Israel of old, a refuge from the sword in 
the caves of the rock. There are sufficient 
holes and caverns excavated in the rocky 
sides of these ravines to hide an army in. 
Some of the more spacious and more easily 
accessible are still used by the Kurds and 
Tartars as dwellings, and in winter as re- 
fuges for their enormous herds and flocks of 
cattle and sheep. 

Our first night, after leaving Ani, we spent 
in the interesting Greek village of Su-batan. 
As we entered this little settlement at sun- 
down the women were all at the river which 
we had to cross drawing their evening supply 
of water, and I noticed there were many 
lovely girls among them, who only required 
different surroundings, and less laborious 
work, to look like queens. I am sorry to say 
no Greck is spoken in the village except by 
two or three of the old men—only Turkish ; 
but in the church the service is still carried 
on in the musical language of their Father- 
land. From Su-batan the road to Kars leads 
across noble grassy uplands, 6,000 to 7,000 
feet above the sea level, sufficient, appa- 
rently, to pasture the cavalry of all the 
armies in the world. We passed under the 
shoulder of Mount Alajeh, where Mukhtar 
Pasha’s army surrendered to Loris Melikoff. 
Our road began to teem with reminiscences 
of the great war of fourteen years ago, me- 
mories which reached their culmination when 
we rode into Kars under the frowning guns 
of its world-famous citadel. In Kars I was 
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most strenuously watched by the Russian 
officials—a gendarme following my steps on 
one side of the river fiowing through the 
town, and a policeman shadowing me on the 
other. I suppose the authorities were anxi- 


ty 
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ous that I should have no opportunity of 
obtaining plans and drawings of the fortifi- 
cations for the use of the English Govern- 
ment. 
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I had now reached the beaten track of | four weeks of hard, fatiguing travel, with no 
tourists and travellers. My journey hence | comforts of downy beds or luxurious dinners 
to Tiflis was over well-known ground, at |—but there was not a mile of it without 
first across the awful battle-fields of the late | interest, for when Nature was not prodigal of 
war, where blood was poured out like water, | her charms we were travelling through scenes 
then through Alexandropol and the beautiful | where the Old World lived again for us, and 
Delijan and Akstafa valleys, until the rail-| where its many monuments and its fruitful 
way to Tiflis was reached. A journey of | lessons for all time were ever before us. 























WHEN YOU WERE A GIRL. 


By ANNIE E. COURTENAY. 


W HEN you were a girl, dear Grannie, | And were you not filled with a proud delight 
When your eyes were merry and| When they listened while you spoke ? 


bright, When you went not to rest with the evening 
When time had not hardened your dainty sun, 
hands, But sat with the older folk ? 


And your footsteps were quick and light, 
When your cheeks were smooth, without | And when you spoke of your boy-sweetheart, 


wrinkle, Oh, didn’t they sternly say, “‘ Hush!” 
And your brow unfurrowed by care, Did they speak of the time when you might 
When your laugh rang out clear and girlish, be wooed, 
And sunny nut-brown was your hair, Did they chaff you and make you blush ? 


And when you advanced to the older teens, 
In your blossoming womanhood, 

Oh, did you not often long and wish 
To be all that is holy and good ? 


Say, didn’t you warble in girlish glee, 
And ripple with song all day, 
When you thought of the years that must 
come and go, 
Ere you would be old and grey ? 





Or did the time seem too long to wait, And had you not fixed in your mind a time 
When you should grow older still, | ‘That seemed, oh, so long to wait, 
Did you restive grow ‘neath control and For that hero of fancy all brave and true, 
long | With whom you would like to mate 1 
To act at your own sweet will ? | Ah, I know you had, and your own home 
too, 
Did you often think of the “ what may be,” | And the voices of childish glee, 
Wish your dresses to touch the ground? | That might come by-and-by with a cradle 
And when older folks would call you a child, | song, 
Now didn’t you hate the sound ? | And a lullaby on your knee. 
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WHEN YOU WERE A GIRL. 183. 





And, Grannie dear, did you ever wish 
That yours was a beautiful face ? 

That eyes might rest with admiring glance 
On a form that was full of grace ? 

For, Grannie dear, I have heard it said 
You never could come to harm, 

You could ever afford to be grave and wise, 
For you ne'er had a personal charm. 


But you're beautiful now, dear Grannie, 
With your hair like the driven snow, 
With your wrinkled cheek like the autumn 
leaf, 
And your voice like the zephyr low. 


And since you have lived in this world so | 


long, 
Now tell me, dear Grannie, please, 
When you were a girl in the long ago, 
Did things ever happen like these ? 
Then the wrinkled hand was lifted 
To rest on the girl’s fair head, 
And love looked out from the fading eyes, 
As the aged woman said : 
“ Ah, darling, the words that you utter to- 
day, 
They are but the echoing chime 
Of the thoughts and feelings of long ago, 
In Grannie’s own sweet spring-time. 


“And since the long years have come and 
gone, 

And my girlhood’s days are o’er, 

While the ebbing tide of my life flows out, 
Till it soon touch the golden shore, 

I have backward looked with many a sigh 
To that time of mirth and glee, 

To the bonnie days when, unfettered by care, 
My spirit was fresh and free. 


“ Yet not that ’d wish them back again, 
Although they were richly blest, 
For I’ve weary grown with life’s care and 
toil, 
And I long for the brighter rest. 
But the mem’ry is sweet of that time of 
youth, 











| When the heart is untouched by care ; 
| The path is rough at times to all 
| Who travel it here below. 
| Would ye be made meet for a brighter land, 
| Ye must taste life’s cup of woe. 
Yet, darling, when Time shall have stolen 
away 
The freshness of life’s young grace, 
When his fingers have furrowed thy smooth 
fair brow, 
And. the bloom leaves thy fresh young 
face, 


“Sigh not for the youth that has passed 
away ; 

There is blessing for every stage, 

Old age has its record of mercies full, 
Youth, all life’s unwritten page. 

The spring-time is full of its op’ning buds, 
And many a tender shoot ; 

The summer hath blossoms of promise fair, 
But the autumn the golden fruit. 


“Tis sweet to be fair to look upon, 
But a beauty there is more rare ; 

"Tis a mind, a spirit, a soul e’en like 
Unto Him who is always fair. 

For the Master loveth a beauteous soul, 
Far more than a beautiful face. 

If He makes thee fair, it is well ; but seek 
That beauty, full-growth in His grace. 


“So shalt thou be ever young and fair, 
E’en down to thy life’s last day ; 
A beautiful mind hath a beauty apart 
From that other which fadeth away. 
Send He weal or woe, put thine hand in 
His ; 
He knoweth the path thou shalt tread, 
He can give thee song, He can rainbows 
make 
Of the tears that thou may’st shed. 
And ere long we shall meet in that higher 
life 
Where the song of the Lamb is sung, 
| Where the aged can never more grow old, 
| And the young are ever young.” 

















INDUSTRIES OF THE HOLY LAND. 
By tHe Rev. W. MANN STATHAM. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


¢ her is one thing that must strike the 


traveller in the Holy Land with a very | 


strange surprise. In more civilised nations 
we are accustomed to see in agricultural pur- 
suits what may be termed “the survival of 
the fittest.” "We ultimately select the best 
harrow, the best plough, and the best 
machinery in general ; in Palestine we seem 
by contrast to find always and everywhere 
“the survival not of the fittest but of the 
first.” It is antiquity with a vengeance there, 
not the antiquity of temples and tombs, nor 
even of an almost dead language ; but there 
are no obsolete customs, which with us linger 
only here and there, in out-of-the-way places. 
In Palestine antiquity lives, moves, and has 
its being in the ordinary habits of the people. 
We do not, for instance, want a verb with 
a special tense to express action as taking 


place in the past, because what was, is, and - 


seems as if it ever will be in the ages to 
come. 

Mr. Harper’s picture of the “ Club-Bearer ” 
shows us the old style of dress and the old 
style of defence. A rude enough weapon 
this club is, with its rounded knob at the 
top—but a death-dealing weapon too, we 
may be sure of that! Two or three circular 
sweeps in the air, and then a crack on the 
cranium with that, would crush the worst 


'enemy of the goats or the sheep that the 
club-bearer is tending. 

Faithful shepherds do not repose beneath 
the shadow of trees, or rest in cool caves— 
on the contrary, they are to be seen standing 
out in bold relief on the edge of the cliffs, or 
on the little table-lands on the high parts of 
the plains. Isaiah says (Ixi. 5): ‘* Strangers 
shall stand and feed your flocks.” The 
watchmen seem to be alone, but they are not 
in one sense alone. As with vineyards, so 
with fiocks—the watchmen are so carefully 
posted, that one who has charge of a group 
of vineyards, or a large flock of sheep, can 
see as far as the beginning of the next group, 
and the next watchman in turn can see the 
next group. We read of their existence and 
habits both in the prose and the poetry of 
the Bible. One traveller tells us he has 
suddenly heard a clear note wakening the 
echoes that sleep in the rocks, and swelling 
with its unmistakable warning all over the 
| plains ; then this signal has been responded 
to by other watchmen, to show that they, 
too, were ready for the coming danger. We 
read, for instance, in Isaiah lii. 8: “Thy 
watchmen shall lift up the voice; with the 
voice together shall they sing : for they shall 
| see eye to eye, when the Lord shall bring 
| again Zion.” The vineyards, being remote 
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from villages, and without any protective | the references to the olive in the Old Testa- 


hedge or fence, were peculiarly open to at- 


tack, and their defenders are called in the | 


Hebrew natirs. 


They have educated their | 


voices, we are told, into a prolonged high | 
note, which awakens a response from other | 


watchmen in distant parts of the valleys and 
hills. 

Then there is sometimes, not a warning, 
but an assuring voice heard, as in our Eng- 
lish “ All’s well.” Not peril, but peace and 
safety is the message ; and then we hear a 
cheerier note. To this Isaiah evidently 
refers (lii. 7): “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace.” So we 
find that these watchmen dot the distant 
landscape here and there, and stand out in 
close relief against the blue sky beyond. 
Thus each man can see every member of his 
flock of sheep, or every series of vineyards 
which may be under his care. 


_ the rock poured me out rivers of oil.” 


ment Scriptures. Palestine was peculiarly 
favourable to the growth of the olive-trec, 
for it thrives best in a sandy, stony soil, and 
flourishes on the sides of sunny rocks, where 
the trees often spread into forest-like pro- 
portions. Job refers to these thickly grown 
olive-trees when he says (xxix. 6): “And 
Asan 
evergreen the olive has naturally taken its 
place in poetic diction as a symbol of immor- 
tality. Certainly its age seems to be extra- 
ordinary. Olive-trees that are still standing 
in Gethsemane are supposed by some autho- 
rities to be as ancient as the Arab conquest 
of Palestine in the seventh century of our 
era, whilst others assert that they date back 
to the time of our blessed Lord Himself. 
The tree appears to prosper best in coast 
climates ; this will account for its plentiful- 
ness in Perea and in Galilee, along the lake 
of Gennesaret, and in Decapolis. We see in 


THE OLIVE MILL.—Many and various are | our accompanying illustration the manufac 
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fied with ointment” (Isa. i. 6)— 
margin of the text reads oi. Then 
they mixed it with aromatic sub- 
stances for the purpose of anoint- 
ing the body, which a writer on 
the Eastern customs says was es- 
sential to the preservation of 
health. 

Now and then the olive harvest 
in Palestine failed or partly failed, 
and that was looked upon as a 
great national calamity. ‘I have 
smitten you with blasting and mil- 
dew : when your gardens and your 
vineyards and your fig-trees, and 
your olive-trees increased, the 
palmer- worm devoured them” 
(Amos iv. 9). 

For purposes of festal decoration 
the olive-branches were used, as in 
Nehemiah viii. 15: “Go forth unto 
themount and fetch olive-branches, 

Club-Bearer. and pine-branches, and myrtle- 
branches, and palm-branches, and 

ture of common oil in an oil press. The Greeks, | branches of thick trees, to make booths.” 
Romans, and the Hebrews ate the greenfruit| There was, it appears, a wild olive as well 
of the olive after it had been carefully pickled. | as a cultivated olive. Unlike most wild 
It was gathered when green ; after that, if| fruits, which are generally smaller in their 
left on the tree it became amber, then a rich | rude state, and grow larger with careful cul- 
purple, and finally turned a kind of walnut- | tivation, the fruit of the wild olive is much 
black. larger than the cultivated olive, but the oil 

The purest and best oil was made from | is of much less value, being used chiefly for 
this green fruit, which was carefully selected, | making of healing ointments. 
then bruised and crushed in a mortar, and| WATER-SKINS AND WELL.—It cannot be 
finally it was pressed through what is called | said that there is any sort of esthetic beauty 
a “pannier,” which appears to have been a | about water-skins, but beauty is not the first 
series of fine network baskets. In ordinary | thing you think of when you are feverish 
cases, the fruit was simply crushed through | with thirst. Water is then more valuable 
a rough olive-mill. than gold or precious stones. We find one 

Hebrew history is full of illustrations of | of the earliest expressions of rejoicing in the 
the sacred uses to which the olive oil was | Bible to be the cry of Isaac’s servants, who 
put. A large quantity of it was used in the | came to him and said: “ We have found 
preparation of food. ‘“ As the Lord thy God | water” (Gen. xxvi. 32). And earlier still : 
liveth I have not a cake, but a handful of | “The angel found Hagar by a fountain of 
meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruse ;| water” (Gen. xvi. 7). 
and behold I am gathering two sticks that I1| Precious, indeed, is water in “a dry and 
may go in and dress it for me and my son, | thirsty land”! We cannot realise how pre- 
that we may eat it and die” (1 Kings xvii. | cious here in England! I remember years 
12). And again: “They brought bread on | ago walking in London with a gentleman 
asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on | who had suffered severely from drought in his 
oxen; and meat, meal, cakes of figs and | journeyings abroad, and as we passed by the 
bunches of raisins, and wine and oil, and spot where a water-cart had just started off, 
oxen and sheep abundantly, for there was | after being filled to the brim, the water still 
joy in Israel” (1 Chron. xii. 40). | continuing to rush out as usual from the spout 

Then they used oil as we do, for purposes | of the pump, he suddenly exclaimed, “Oh, 
of illumination, and for the preparation of | dear! I never see that sight without longing 
sacrificial offerings, and for the purpose of | to rush up and stop what seems to me the 
healing wounds. We read, “They have not | wilful waste of water which once was more 
been closed, neither bound up, neither molli- | precious to me than gold!” 
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To “dig a well” passed into a proverb in 
the East, as representative of a work of bene- 
ficence to be remembered after the man who 
dug it had passed away! In the best sense 
that man’s work, like Jacob’s, lived after 
him ; and the deed is well worth turning 
into a parable of divine life—for we all 
leave behind us when we are gone wells of 
health-giving influence, or useless and sterile 
lives. Josephus, remarking on the humanity 
of the legislation of the great Hebrew law- 
giver, and the carefully minute regulations | 
he left concerning conduct, has a reference to 
Exodus xxi. 33, 34, and says, “ Let those | 
that dig a well or a pit be careful to lay | 
planks over them, and so keep them shut 
up; not in order to hinder any persons draw- 
ing water, but that there may be no danger) 
of falling into them.” An Eastern traveller 
tells us that when passing through and peer- | 
ing about an old ruin he nearly fell into an | 
uncovered well, and that a friend of his lost | 
a valuable horse in that way. If so, then cer- 
tainly, according to the law of Moses, as con- | 
tained in Exodus xxi. 33, 34, the owner of 
the well or pit ought to have paid the travel- 
ler for it. “And if a man shall open a pit, | 
or if a man shall dig a pit and not cover it, | 
and an ox or an ass fall therein; the owner | 
of the pit shall make it good, and give money 
unto the owner of them ; and the dead beast | 
shall be his.” Sometimes, too, we read of | 
blind men falling into these: wells. 

Not infrequently, however, it happens that | 
the open well is just inside 
the mouth of a cave. Some- 





PROFESSIONAL MEASURERS.—Here is an- 
other picture which furnishes a beautiful 
illustration of our Lord’s words in Luke vi. 
38: “Give, and it shall be given unto you ; 
good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, shall men give 
unto your bosom. For with the same. mea- 
sure that ye mete withal it shall be mea- 
sured to you again.” So true is this idea 
of ‘good measure” in the Palestine of to- 
day, that a friend and neighbour of mine, 
who has just returned from a trip to the 
Holy Land—the Rev. S. Hebert, M.A., of 
Iver—tells me that he saw the heaped -up 
measure, and then the man in charge of it 
made a hole at the top of the cone with 
his finger, so that the corn might gradually 
trickle down and increase the superincumbent 
weight, which was ‘“ good measure” indeed. 
In Mr. Harper's picture the reader will notice 
that the man is pressing the corn with both 
his hands, so as to complete the Bible idea, 
“good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together.” All stinginess and meanness stand 
rebuked before such an illustration of gene- 
rosity as this! And how true is the moral 
our blessed Saviour pointed by it! ‘Give, 
and it shall be given you.” As a rule, our 
treatment by others explains our treatment 
of them! And those who complain of the 
world’s conduct towards them should study 
well whether there is not something amiss in 
their treatment of the world. I am myself 
well persuaded that the sarcastic reap sar- 





times water is stored up in 
a continuous set of caverns 
dug out of the rocks, hewn 
out as cisterns are, only of 
marvellous size and very 
roughly excavated. They 
have a large aperture at the 
top to draw water from, 
and in some cases they have 
penne from one cavern to 
the other. The cretaceous 
rocks have given way in 
some cases, and what were 
dividing walls have been 
ilissolved. Sometimes, too, 
the separate cisterns aro 
connected by galleries and 
doors. In their long jour- 
neyings Eastern travellers 
need a good supply of these 
goat-skins, and the water in 
them keeps cool and fresh 
for a long time. 
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on - cooling beverage. The process in 
i \ uit the picture is evidently as simple 
| ‘ wi as the machinery is rough. 

TREADING OUT GRAPES.—The 
Hebrew language has distinct 
words for all the states into which 
grape-juice can pass. The newly- 
expressed juice of the grape is 
termed “asis,” which simply 
means “trodden,” and is used to 
denote what is called “must,” a 
more common expression for 
“must” being “tirosh,” and 
then, when the grape-juice has 
undergone the vinous fermenta- 
tion, the Hebrew expression for 
it is “ yayin.” Here, then, in our 
illustration we see the first primi- 
tive and simple work of expressing 
the grape-juice in a large stone 
tank, through which it passes into 
the smaller receptacles beneath. 
Hither come the women bringing 
fresh baskets full of grapes, and 
balancing them on their heads 
with wonderful ease and grace. 
: This happens to be the last pic- 
Professional Measurer. ture of this most interesting and 
suggestive series of sketches by 
casm, and the hard reap indifference, and | Mr. Harper that is left me to describe. Life 
the supercilious reap contempt. This is | in the Holy Land is ia a marked contrast to 
God’s universe, and as we sow so we reap! the stir and crush, the over-wrought energies, 
I do not mean simply what we sow, 7 
but as we sow ; if we sow liberally . 
we shall reap liberally, and if we 
sow sparsely we shall reap scantily 
ourselves. 

CHURNING WITH GOAT-SKIN 
BoTTLes.—When we use the word 
churning in England we think in- 
stantly of the process which pro- 
duces butter. Do not let us fall into 
this mistake in relation to the Orien- 
tals, for in the strict sense they 
never make butter at all. When 
we read Deborah’s song: “ Blessed 
above women shall Jael the wife of 
Heber the Kenite be, blessed shall 
she be above women in the tent. He 
asked water, and she gave him milk ; 
she brought forth butter in a lordly 
dish” (Judges v. 24, 30), we should 
be very mistaken if we thought that 
Jael brought Sisera butter to drink ! 
Butter here is simply a parallelism 
of expression for milk. Leben,” 
or sour milk, is what is meant, and, 
properly prepared, this churned milk 


is a most refreshing, nourishing, and Churning with Goat-skin Bottle. 
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and the manifold anxieties connected with our | teaching. Certainly, after the most earnest 
modern civilisation. Perhaps Palestine is not | study of its “ industries and occupations,” we 
a land that we should any of us care very much | may learn the great lesson to reduce, as much 
to live in; but Mr. Harper has aided our study | as possible, our wants, that we may so lessen 
of the illuminated lesson-book of our Lord’s | our cares and increase our contentment. 











Treading out Grapes. 


NATURAL CHLOROFORM. 
By tHe Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.ES. 
PART IT. 


poe comparative absence of nerves of | systems more extensive and more highly 

sensation tells the same story. Ana-| strung, than those of the creatures below 
tomy shows that in no animal are these so | them in the zoological scale. And many 
numerous and so universally distributed as | of them are liable to the attacks of preda- 
in man; and as we descend in the scale of | cious animals. The victims of the lion and 
creation we find them becoming more and | the tiger, for instance, as well as those of 
more scanty, until, in some of the lower | the other great cats, are almost entirely of a 
invertebrates, they entirely disappear. Yet | mammalian character. The wolves and foxes; 
upon their presence the sense of pain abso-| the weasels and stoats; the eagles, hawks, 
lutely depends. It is impossible to feel | and owls: all these, to say nothing of the 
without a brain ; and it is equally impossible | alligators and crocodiles and many of the 
to do so without the nerves, which are in | serpents, prey very largely upon mammals 
reality its branches and offshoots. of different kinds. And in nearly every in- 

It would seem, therefore, that to the lower | stance the mode of slaughter which they 
orders of animals Nature cannot be cruel, | adopt would appear to involve the infliction 
simply because they possess little or no capa-| of very severe pain. When a lion, for ex- 
city for appreciating pain ; and, to an un-| ample, strikes down a deer, and at once 
reasoning being, without the infliction of | begins to tear and devour its flesh although 
pain there can be no cruelty. But it would | life has not left its body; or when a stoat 
be idle to deny that the higher animals— | springs upon a trembling hare, which it has 
more especially some of the mammals—can | perseveringly tracked up through all the 
and do feel pain in no slight degree. Their | many windings of its tortuous course; or 
brains are more developed, and their nervous | when the coils of the constricting serpent 
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tighten around its prisoner, till the bones | 
crack and splinter, and the whole body is 
slowly reduced to a mere shapeless mass of 
bruised. and lifeless flesh: is there no suffer- 
ing there ? 

Again we may declare, and that most 
emphatically, that there is none what- 
ever ! 

But we must base this assertion upon 
grounds wholly different from those which 
we have hitherto adopted. We cannot deny 
that the sensation of pain is possible to 
creatures so high in the scale as the mam- 
mals; for we have abundant evidence to 
show that under certain circumstances it is 
most undoubtedly endured. But we can 
point to the existence of a deeply mysterious 
force, a strange, indescribable, but most po- 
tent influence—fascination—call it what we 
will—which appears to be unconsciously 
exerted by all the beasts of prey at the 
moment of striking their prey, and which 
has the most remarkable effect of depriving 
their victims, from the moment of seizure to 
the moment of death, of all sense of terror 
or pain. 

That such an influence might possibly 
exist was long ago inferred by more than 
one observer from the otherwise inexplicable 
behaviour of a mouse when seized and tor- 
tured by a cat. The unfortunate animal, 
injured though it often is by the jaws or 
teeth of its captor, seems to be in a state of 
trance rather than in one of acute terror and 
suffering. The cries which it occasionally 
utters are not the cries forced from it by the 
infliction of actual pain. It seems partially 
deprived of the power of motion. It appears 
to be in that strange mental condition which 
most of ourselves must often enough have 
experienced in the case of dreams—a kind of 
dread fascination, which enchains all the 
mental faculties, and causes, as it were, a 
failure of the faculties of the brain. And it 
was imagined that the mouse, while under 
the potent influence of this “ animal chloro- 
form,” was rendered insensible to pain, and 
therefore endured no real suffering at the 
talons and teeth of its captor. 

But now we can speak with almost perfect 
certainty on the subject, since this strange 
fascination, in all its supposed effects, has 
been actually experienced by more than one 
human being, who, in spite of the injuries 
received, has survived to tell us his tale. 
The first to suffer—or rather not to suffer— 
in this way was Dr. Livingstone, who was 
seized and terribly injured by a lion, but 








hension until after his release at the hands 
of a companion. 

I give his narrative in his own words :— 

“Starting, and looking half round, I saw 
the lion just in the act of springing on me. 
I was upon a little height; he caught my 
shoulder as he sprang, and we both came to 
the ground below together. Growling hor- 
ribly close to my ear, he shook me as a 
terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced 
a stupor similar to that which seems to be 
felt by a mouse after the first shake of the 
cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which 
there was no sense of pain or feeling of terror, 
although I was quite conscious of all that 
was happening. It was like what patients, 
partially under the influence of chloroform, 
describe, who see all the operation but feel 
not the knife. This singular condition was 
not the result of any mental process. The 
shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense 
of horror in looking round at the beast. This 
peculiar state is probably produced in all 
animals killed by the carnivora; and, if so, 
is a merciful provision by our benevolent Cre- 
ator for lessening the pain of death.” 

It is needless, of course, to state that this 
insensibility to pain continued only so long 
as the great traveller was actually in the 
power of the lion. After his release from its 
talons he suffered severely. 

The present Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police—Sir Edward Bradford 
—has also related his own experience, under 
somewhat similar circumstances. The assail- 
ant was in this case a bear, which literally 
stripped away the flesh from a part of the 
bone of his arm. Sir Edward declares, how- 
ever, that under the peculiar fascination in- 
duced by the act of seizure, so serious an 
injury even as this caused no pain, and that 


| the only sensation which he can remember 


to have experienced was that of great dis- 
gust at the evident enjoyment with which 
the animal smacked its lips over its meal ! 

I may perhaps be permitted, also, to quote 
a few lines from a passage in which my late 
father refers to this subject :— 

“T am acquainted,” he writes, ‘‘with a simi- 
lar story of an officer of the Indian army, a 
German nobleman by birth, who, while in 
Bengal, was seized and carried away by a 
tiger. He described the whole scene in much 
the same language as that of Livingstone, 
saying that, as far as the bodily senses were 
concerned, the chief sensation was that of a 
pleasant drowsiness, rather admixed with 
curiosity as to the manner in which the 





who declares that he felt no pain or appre- 


brute was going to eat him. Only by his 
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reasoning powers, which remained unshaken, | 
could he feel that his position was one of 
almost hopeless danger, and that he ought to 
attempt escape.” 

A very similar incident, also, was recently 
described to myself by a medical officer of 
high standing in the Indian army. A friend 
of his own, he assured me, was seized by a 
tiger, which completely crushed the bone of 
his left shoulder, and in so doing, of course, 
severely tore and mangled the flesh. Yet 
no pain whatever was experienced at the | 
time, the nerves being apparently paralyzed 
by some mysterious influence, and rendered 
incapable of performing their office. 

More curious still, perhaps, inasmuch as 
the assaulting animal was not in this case one 
of the ordinary beasts of prey, is the recently 
chronicled experience of an Indian hunter, 
who was unfortunate enough to be seized by 
an infuriated elephant. The animal, how- 
ever, being a young one, apparently did not 
know how to kill its prisoner, and therefore 
contented itself by kicking him backwards 
and forwards for a while from one foot to 
another. Although greatly bruised and in- 
jured, however, the chronicler of the inci- 
dent declares that he felt neither pain nor 
fear of death, until the animal had satisfied 
its lust for revenge, and left him lying upon 
the ground. 

From experiences such as these, all agree- 
ing in the important point that no pain was 
felt while the injuries were in process of 
infliction, we may fairly conclude that, in 
the case of the human subject, death by the 
agency of a beast of prey must be unat- 
tended by suffering. Probably the fierce 
malice which flung many an early Christian 
to the lions in the amphitheatre, as the most 
cruel and agonising form of death, defeated, 
after all, its own object. And if there is so 
complete an absence of suffering in the 
human victim, surely there can be no less 
when the victim is a beast. 

What this mysterious influence may be, it 
is impossible, of course, to say with any de- 
gree of certainty. Probably it is a species 
of hypnotism, induced, perhaps, by the glar- 
ing eyes of the attacking animal. For we 
know that the hypnotism which is at present 
the subject of so much discussion, and which 
annuls the sense of pain in a patient under 
tts influence, can be quickly produced, in 
those who are susceptible to it, by merely 
gazing steadily at any bright or shining ob- 
ject ; and we also know that the eyes of a 
beast of prey glow with a strange inward 
light, which brightens and blazes out the 


more vividly in moments of excitement, such 
as that produced by the seizure of prey. It 
is commonly supposed, too—and probably 
with truth—that the steadfast gaze of the eye 
is the secret of the fascination which ser- 
pents so commonly seem to exercise over 
their victims ; and it may well be that in 
each case the same effect is produced, and by 
the same cause. 

Now, broadly speaking, all the apparent 
suffering in Nature is due to the agency of 
beasts of prey. Withdraw this, and bodily 
injury —and consequently bodily pain — 
would be practically at an end. It is true 
that much of the suffering endured by ani- 
mals is inflicted by the hand of man; but 
man in his present condition is non-natural 
—and too often wnnatural also—and we can- 
not lay his misdeeds at the door of Nature. 
Nature herself, we may fairly conclude, is 
not in any sense cruel ; for though she does 
inflict death with an unsparing hand, she 
does not inflict pain, since many of her crea- 
tures are practically unable to feel it, while 
the remainder, although more highly and 
sensitively organized, seem yet to be pre- 
served by this mysterious influence from suf- 
| fering, even at the very moment when, judg- 
ing by analogy, their agonies would appear 
to be the most extreme. 


In conclusion, it will not be out of place 
to notice that this wonderful provision of 
Nature, which I have styled “ Animal Chlo- 
roform,” although undoubtedly preserving 
the animal world from an infinity of cruel 
suffering which would otherwise befall it, 
does not in the same way preserve it from 
the tortures which are so freely inflicted, 
alas! by the hand of man. The hypnotic 
influence which appears to stream out with 
such strange results from the furious lion or 
tiger, dulling the senses and deadening the 
nerves of the creatures upon which it springs, 
has not been granted to ourselves ; and the 
injuries which wé inflict upon animals cause 
suffering, less, perhaps, in actual degree of 
intensity than corresponding injuries might 
produce in ourselves, but yet sufficiently 
severe to render us most careful that we never 
inflict them without absolute necessity. Nay, 
the very fact that under natural conditions 
such suffering is not endured, must render it 
harder to bear when at our hands it comes. 
And to those who love the lower creation 
this pain appeals with an added pathos, in 
that Nature would have shielded them from 
it, while man alone prevents her beneficent 
intentions from being carried into effect. 























WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


ae wouy cloud, and tempest! In the vexéd sky 
The full moon struggles, and the winds rush by 

With a long shouting voice, a dismal cry. 

See how the vapours fight the flashing moon! 

Struggle, brave light, that thou mayst conquer soon— 

Thy foes like withered leaves of autumn strewn ; 


While down the dreary rain-washed village street 
The headlong blasts with fitful fury beat, 
Urging the flying drift to be as fleet. 


Night, cloud, and tempest !—who will care to see 
The mingled strife, the midnight victory ? 
Home and the fireside are the best to me. 


Draw close the curtain, let the firelight leap; 
Up the dark staircase softly will I creep, 


To watch the beauty of the babes, asleep ;— 


Each flaxen head upon its pillow white, 


yw 
Heedless of storms and dangers of the night : x he 
God is their Father, and they trust Him quite. ios 


Bending o’er each fair cradled face, I pray 
That He will lay His hand, as thus I lay 
Mine, on their heads, and let its blessing stay. 
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* Night, cloud, and tempest ! 
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THE UNDER DOG. 


By L. T. MEADE, Avrsoer or ‘‘A Gret or THE Proptz,”’ ‘‘Dappy's Boy,” enc. 


“It is a tremendous situation, and it is the allegory of the whole world’s civilisation: the upper dog and the under dog are 
everywhere, and the under dog nowhere likes it.”—W. D. Hower ts. 


CHAPTER I. 


fee snow still lay heavy on the ground, 
but a thaw had set in. The weather 
was therefore at its coldest, the chill damp 
penetrating even through thick warm cloth- 
ing, and finding its way to feet which were 
comfortably and stoutly shod. 

There must always in this world be a vast 
number of human beings who have an in- 
sufficiency of these essentials, and to them 
the icy cold of this thaw meant a great deal 
more than cold feet; in almost every in- 
stance it meant illness, in most cases great 
suffering, in extreme cases, death. 

On a roadway not far from London, with- 
in hearing of the roar of the city, and on a 
clear day within distant sight of the docks, 
with their vast shipping and their thousands 
of active human beings, stood a brown, old- 
fashioned, ugly house. It stood in the midst 
of a row of new villas, with which, however, 
it had nothing in common. There was not 
a scrap of pretentiousness or new fashion 
about it. Its windows were smaller than 
those now considered essential by the modern 
builder. It had a narrow hall-door, sheltered 
from the cutting winds by a deep porch. 
Its roof was steep and covered by old- 
fashioned shingles. The house was three 
storeys high, and went back a good way. 
When its door was opened outsiders could 
get a peep into a long and narrow hall, and 
far away in the distance could see steep un- 
carpeted stairs going upwards, leading doubt- 
less to other narrow passages and rooms as 
unpicturesque as those on the ground-floor. 

The outside of the house had once been 
stuccoed, but the greater portion of the stucco 
had fallen off, leaving ugly brown bricks, 
and uglier mortar. In sunshine even the 
house looked brown and dilapidated, but 
now in the wintry thaw and watery moon- 
light, all its ugliness was intensified, and 
people felt inclined to hurry by it, and to 
wonder what business it had amongst its 
modern and more cheerful neighbours. The 
persons who would act so, however, would 
be strangers, for those who knew the present 
history of this unpretentious old-fashioned 
dwelling would assure the bystander that no 





the brown house was the blessing of its little 
neighbourhood, and that outward appear- 
ances were not always to be relied upon. 

The present history of the house was a 
very simple one. It had been bought up 
cheap by some benevolent people, and turned 
into a little hospital. The hospital was 
mostly filled with waifs and strays. It was 
not a fever hospital nor a convalescent home, 
nor a place for accidents, but yet its narrow 
and friendly doors were wide open to sick- 
ness, were extremely compassionate to acci- 
dent cases, and were known to send pale 
drooping children away with rosy faces and 
the clear eyes of health. The hospital was 
presided over by two elderly ladies who 
were known in the neighbourhood by the 
names of Sister Mercy and Sister Patience. 
They wore neat white caps, and dark blue 
dresses, and big comfortable aprons, and 
they had each of them a kindly, sympathetic 
face, and soothing, soft hands, and gentle 
voices, and a way of walking over the 
old boards without ever treading on the 
creaking ones. They were ladies both of 
them, and must have been well educated too, 
and they carried their ladyhood and their 
education into their hospital work, which 
they did to perfection, for no little hospital 
in London was in its way better or more 
thoroughly managed. However dismal the 
exterior of the house, the inside was bright 
with cheerful fires, and plenty of light, and 
gay pictures. The old boards were scrubbed 
so often that they were perfectly clean, and 
the Sisters were great advocates for white- 
washing the passages, and constantly re- 
newing a pleasant-toned wash grateful to 
the eyes in the three little wards. 

On this particular night the hospital was 
quite full. The porters had been bringing in 
fresh cases all the afternoon, and now the 
last narrow white bed had its occupant. It 
was nearly midnight, and Sister Patience 
tripped softly down-stairs to lock the narrow 
hall-door. 

“There’s another case just being brought 
up the garden, Sister,” said Jim, the hall 
porter. 

Sister Patience knit her brows anxiously. 

“We have no more room, Jim,” she 


house, far or near, was more popular, that! answered, in her kind confidential tone, 
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“every bed is occupied ; that poor little boy 
with the broken ankle was the very last we 
had a corner for. Dear, dear, what a pity ! 
They must try and take that poor creature 
on to the London Hospital, and it’s a good 
step from here, a long, weary step. Dear, 
dear, what a pity!” 

“There’s sure to be lots of casual cases 
to-night,” said Jim. “It’s that slippery, 
thawin’ one minit’, freezin’ next, and the wind 
seemin’ to catch you every way at once. 
There’s sure to be lots of casuals wantin’ 
shelter to-night. It’s a woman and a baby 
this time, Sister Patience ; maybe she’s took 
too much. She looks like it. Shall I tell 
the perleece to take her on to the London, 
Sister ?” 

“ No, stay a minute,” said Sister Patience, 
knitting her brows again. She opened a 
door at one side of the narrow passage, and 
put her head in. 

“ Mercy, are you there ?” 

“Yes, Patience.” 

“The police are just bringing in a fresh 
case.” 

“We have no room here, Patience, the 
house is full.” 

“Tt’s a woman anda baby. Jim thinks 
she may have been in a public-house. I 
suppose we had better tell the men to 
take her on to the London Hospital.” 

“‘T suppose so,” answered Sister Mercy in 
a faint voice. “It’s anawful night for the 
baby to be out, though.” She came into 
the narrow passage, and stood by the side 
of Sister Patience. 

The hall-door was wide open by this time, 
and the wind which was rising higher each 
minute caught little drifts of half-melted 
snow, and whirled it in through the porch 
to the warmly clad feet of little Sister Mercy. 
Two policemen had come up with a shutter, 
on which a thin figure lay very still. 

“We found her lying by the lamp-post,” 
said one of the men; “there’s a young ’un 
in her arms ; she’s most froze, poor soul, and 
the babe don’t seem to breathe.” 

“Oh, dear, dear,” said Sister Patience, 
“what a pity the house is full! I don’t 
believe that poor creature, whoever she is, 
has been near a public-house.” 

“Shall we take her on to the London 
Hospital, marm?” said one of the men. 
“We can’t leave her on the road, and she 
don’t seem a case for the casual ward.” 

Sister Mercy stepped into the porch, raised 
herself on tip-toe, and looked first at the 
woman, then touched with her hand the 
little bundle which contained the baby. 


‘Bring them both into the parlour,” she 
said to the men. 

Sister Patience uttered a sigh of relief, 
and the men obeyed without a word. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE parlour was very warm. In the 
centre of the room wasa round table. A 
thick warm rug filled a conspicuous place in 
front of a blazing fire. 

‘Lay the poor creature on the rug,” said 
Sister Mercy to the policemen. ‘She will 
get the warmth soonest that way.” 

The men obeyed deftly and quickly. They 
took their shutter out of the room and a 
moment later the narrow hall-door was heard 
to shut behind them. Sister Patience rang 
a bell, which was answered almost imme- 
diately by a nice fresh-looking young nurse. 

“Oh, Sister!” she exclaimed in dismay. 
“ And there isn’t a bed left!” 

“There is my bed,” said Sister Mercy. 
‘Margaret, please come and hold the baby, 
and send Jim for Dr. Erskine.” 

“ Bring a tub of hot water right in here, 
Margaret,” added Sister Patience ; “if there 
is any life left in this poor child a hot bath 
will revive it.” 

In ten minutes’ time the hastily summoned 
doctor arrived. By this time the starved, 
wretched-looking woman had been divested 
of a thin wrap, and the baby, with a blanket 
thrown over it, was lying in the nurse’s 
arms. Sister Mercy was bending over the 
woman, now and then wetting her blue lips 
with drops of brandy. 

“Eh,” said the doctor coming in, ‘‘ what 
have we here? Waifs and strays in your 
own parlour, Sister Mercy ¢” 

“Is this woman alive?” asked Sister 
Patience. 

The doctor dropped on one knee and placed 
his finger on the woman’s thin and dirty 
wrist. 

“T can feel no pulse,” he said, “I doubt 
if the poor creature is alive. She is fright- 
fully emaciated. A case of starvation and 
exposure. Let me see if I can do anything 
for the baby.” 

“Don’t give the woman up, doctor. I 
fancied I heard her sigh a minute ago.” 

“ You must have imagined it, Sister Mercy. 
She is dead. Let me look at the baby.” 

Sister Patience withdrew the blanket which 
covered the little creature. Sister Mercy 
went down again on her knees, and kept on 
wetting the woman’s lips with brandy. She 
did not seem to heed the doctor. No more 





pitiable object than that over which she bent 
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could have been found. The woman was 
literally clothed in rags ; her skin was dirty, 
her poor face haggard and lined. She might 
have been any age under fifty. Her sunken 
eyes, her deathly pallor had nothing to do 
with youth. She had a great quantity of 
hair which was rusty in hue and matted with 
neglect and exposure. On one terribly thin 
hand she wore a brass wedding-ring. 
“There, I think she swallowed a drop that 
time,” said Sister Mercy. The doctor who 
was busy over the child half-turned his head. 
He glanced at Sister Patience with a pitying 
smile on his face. ‘Iwas right! Look at 
her, doctor, she has stirred, she is not dead.” 
The doctor uttered an exclamation of 


astonishment. 


“You have saved the woman’s life, Sister 
Mercy,” he said. He put the baby back on 
the nurse’s lap, and once more felt the 
woman’s wrist. A faint slow pulse was 
stirring it. “I never saw death counter- 
feited so well before,” said Dr. Erskine. 
“Sister Mercy, you have saved this poor 
creature’s life. Poor miserable object, I 
wonder if it is a blessing to her ?” 

“How can you say such words, Dr. 
Erskine? And she the mother of a dear 
little baby.” 

“ Ah, well, well, she is alive, and we must 
do what we can to bring her to conscious- 
ness. Will some one fetch me hot water ? 
Ah, thank you, Sister Patience, this warm 
flannel is just what I require.” 

There was very little sleep for the good 
Sisters of the hospital that night. It seemed 
to them that the waifs and strays who had 
no right to be there—for was not the house 
full before their arrival /—merited more care 
and attention than the legitimate inmates 
of the three closely packed wards up-stairs. 

Nurse Margaret’s services were soon dis- 
pensed with. The doctor went away, and 
Sister Patience and Sister Mercy undertook 
the care of the woman and the baby them- 
selves. The baby was washed, and put into 
some old baby-linen of which Sister Mercy 
always kept a store. It cried feebly at first, 
and opened its blue eyes, and blinked them 
at Sister Mercy’s face. She gave it food 
which it did not refuse, and afterwards she 
let it sleep in her kind arms. Long before 
morning the woman was delirious, but the 
baby was better. It awoke refreshed after 
its nice sleep, and smiled at Sister Mercy. 

There was a good deal of commotion in 
the hospital the next day. Early in the 
morning an important discovery was made. 
The wretched woman who, dirty, dishevelled, 





in rags, had lain on Sister Mercy’s warm rug 
during all the hours of the night, was carried 
up-stairs, and put into an impromptu bed ; 
her rags were removed, she was carefully 
washed, and her rusty tangled hair combed 
out. It was after allthis had been done, and 
she lay in a nice frilled night-dress between 
snowy sheets, that Dr. Erskine came up to 
see her. 

“ Her age,” he remarked, as he walked up 
the stairs, “may be anything over forty- 
five.” He had entered the ward now, and 
was bending over his new patient’s bed. He 
started back and gave Sister Mercy a queer 
half-comical glance. “J have been altoge- 
ther mistaken about this patient,” he said ; 
“T thought her dead, and you brought her 
back to life again. What have you done to 
her besides? You seem to have given her 
youth as well.” 

The face lying on the pillow belonged to 
a girl of nineteen or twenty, the rusty hair 
was shining and golden in hue. 


CHAPTER III. 


NEVER before had the brown house con- 
tained such an interesting inmate. The poor 
waif and stray had not only youth on her 
side ; she was also beautiful. A little food, 
a little care, a little love brought back the 
dimples to her cheeks, the smiles to her lips, 
the light to her eyes. Her fair face was oval 
in shape and only faintly-coloured ; her hair 
was lovely, and her eyes dark and gentle in 
expression. 

Never had the hospital known a more 
grateful patient. She was all smiles, all 
happiness—everything pleased her. She had 
gone through terrible exposure, and for 
nearly a week after her arrival she was too 
feeble to sit up. But she would lie hour 
after hour with her baby in her arms, a 
smile lingering round her lips, a look of 
perfect content and happiness filling her 
eyes. 

“Tt’s such rest to be here, Sisters,” she 
would say to the two old ladies when they 
came to visit her. 

“ Don’t you want anything?” Sister Mercy 
would ask. “Have you no wishes, no 
anxieties ?” 

“T am resting,” she would reply. “I sup- 
pose I shall want something presently. But 
baby is alive, and I am resting. I have no 
wishes to-day, Sister Mercy.” 

By-and-by the new patient was well 
enough to sit up and walk about. In the 
course of a fortnight she had quite re- 
covered. She was now a plump-lovking, 
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strong young woman, tall, well-made, up- 
right, capable of any amount of physical 
exertion. Sister Mercy and Sister Patience 
looked at her wistfully many times. She 
was clearly in no sense an invalid, and could 
no longer remain in the hospital in that capa- 
city. The baby had also perfectly reco, ered. 

One evening the sisters called her into 
their little sitting-room. 

“Shut the door, Pamela,” they said ; “ we 
want to ask you some questions. Yes, you 
may sit on that chair if you like.” 

“You see, Pamela,” continued Sister 
Patience, “we know nothing whatever about 
you, excepting your Christian name.” 

Pamela’s face grew red and then pale. 
She grasped the rung of the chair with one 
hand, but did not sit down. 

“You have asked me no questions, Sister 
Patience,” she said after a pause. 

“ Well, we want to ask you a good many 
now.” 

* And I will answer them.” 

“You are married, Pamela? You wear a 
wedding-ring.” 

“T am married, Sister.” 

“What is your husband’s name ?” 

“David Apjohn.” 

“Ts he alive ?” 

“IT have no reason to suppose he is not 
alive.” 

* Do you know where he is ?” 

“No.” 

Sister Patience had been asking all the 
questions. Now Sister Mercy rose to her 
feet, crossed the room, and took hold of 
Pamela Apjohn’s hand. 

“My dear child,” she said, “Sister Patience 
and I have no wish to wring your heart 
with questions that may seem cruel. I don’t 
know what there is about you, Pamela, but 
we trust you—we can’t help trusting you. 
You shall only tell us what vou wish.” 

“Twill tell you everything, Sister Mercy,” 
said Pamela. Her eyes filled with tears, 
which rolled silently down her cheeks; she 
put up her handkerchief to wipe them away. 

“T can tell what there is to tell in very 
few words,” she said. ‘I am married for 
nearly two years. Before that I lived in the 
country in Warwickshire. I was well brought 
up, and mother sent me to school till I was 
a big girl. There was a little farm near our 
home, not a big place, but small. I don’t 
think there was a great deal of money to be 
made off the farm. It belonged to two 
brothers, William and David Apjohn. There 
was an old mother, too, who was bedridden. 
The farm could scarcely support two men ; 





it was very small, and the weather seemed 
always against the crops, and the ‘head land- 
lord was a hard man, and would make no 
improvements. One day I got a message to 
go tothe farm. It was from the old lady, Mrs. 
Apjohn ; she asked me if I'd live there and 
help to keep the place straight. 

** Mother was willing enough I should go. 
She said, ‘Maybe you'll marry William Ap- 
john, Pamela, and he’s a likely man.’ I went 
there the next week. I was treated well and 
made one of the household at once. The 
brothers were always quarrelling, but they 
were civil to me. At every meal William, 
the elder, used to say to David, ‘The farm 
is too small for the two of us ; you ought to 
go out into the world and find something 
else to do.’ But David never made any 
answer. He was a downhearted sort of man 
even in his best days. Mrs. Apjohn got worse, 
and at last she died. Then I knew I must 
leave, but William asked me to stay over the 
funeral. It was the evening after his mother’s 
death that David began to open his heart to 
me. He said he had never had any luck. 
The world was always against him, and 
William wished him away, and now that 
his mother was dead there wasn’t a soul on 
earth to care what became of him. He looked 
very pitifulas hespoke, and something seemed 
to stir in my heart, and wake there, and 
answer to his pain. 

“That same night William Apjohn asked 
me if I'd stay on at the farm and be his wife. 

“Perhaps I’d have said yes, for I knew 
my mother was set on it, and I had no dis- 
like to William for himself, but David’s face 
seemed to come between William and me. I 
saw David’s eyes so deep set and so angry, 
and yet with it all so sorrowful, and I 
couldn’t, try as I would, say the words 
William wished me to say. 

“T felt very restless all the next day, and 
in the evening I went out. The moon was 
shining, and 1 thought maybe I'd see David, 
for he had a great fancy for walking abroad 
on moonlight nights. Sure enough he was 
there. He caught a glimpse of my light 
cotton dress, and he called to me to come 
and walk with him. We walked up and 
down in front of the house for a long time— 
for over an hour. David scarcely said a 
word. Now and then he’d mutter, ‘There’s 
nobody left; I’m the most unlucky dog as 
has ever seen daylight. When mother’s 
buried there won’t be a soul on earth to care 
whether I’m dead or alive. I wish I was 
dead ; I’m no good to nobody. Id be best 
out of the way.’ 
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“ He said these kind of things many times, | and came to London, and for a bit we were 
and all the while I kept trying to answer | happy enough. David thought a sight of his 
him, but the words seemed to stick in my | fifty pounds, and we took a little room, and 


throat. 


I kept it clean, and I made the money go 


“Suddenly we heard a window open, and | along way. I was always wanting David to 
William’s voice called to us to come in to | go und earn more, and he was always pro- 


supper. After supper David rose to go out | 
again, but William said, ‘Sit down Dave. 
I’ve a word I want to say.’ Then William | 
turned to me, ‘Well, Pamela,’ he said, 
‘you know what I said to you last night. 
Is it to be yea or nay ?” 

“There was something in William’s tone 
that made David look up. His eyes seemed 
to go right through and through me, they 
pierced me like a sword. I felt myself turn- 
ing red and white. 

*** Ts it to be yea or nay ? William said. 

“*T’m afraid it’s to be nay, William,’ I said. 
He looked very hard at David, and then very 
straight at me, and then he spoke. 

““* Maybe it’s David you fancy, Pamela,’ 
he said. 

“David jumped up from his seat and went 
ap to William as if he meant to strike him. 
‘Look here,’ he said. ‘Ain’t I to have no- 
thing at all? Do you grudge me Pamela if 
she do like me ?’ 

“William was quite silent for nearly a 


minute, then he said quietly, ‘No, I don’t | 
| after that,” 
| lieve David ever stopped loving me,” she con- 


grudge her to you, Dave.’ 

“David jumped back as if William’s words 
had shot him—he did not look at me again, 
nor did I glance at him. After another 
little pause, William began to speak. ‘ Look 
here, David,’ he said, ‘mother will be buried 
to-morrow, and there'll have to be a change 
here. Pamela won’t have me, and from what 
I can see she’s willing enough to have you. 
You take her, David, and go. Go away up 
to London the pair of you, and try your luck. 
I'll give you fifty pounds ; it’s a good bit of 
money—you can’t say as it ain’t. You take 
Pamela, David, and the bit of money, and 
I'll keep the farm. The farm ain’t big enough 
fortwo, and I’m the elder, and I ought to 
have it. Shall we settle it that way, Dave, 
old man ?’ 

“Then it was that David looked at me. I 
rushed up to him and put my arms round 
his neck, and laid my head on his shoulder. 

«You can’t never say again, David, that 
there ain’t one woman in the world as don’t 
love you,’ I sobbed, ‘for I love you with all 
my heart. I do,David, Ido.’ Then David 
stooped down and kissed me on my forehead, 
and it seemed as if an evil spirit went out 
of him. 

‘““We were married soon after that, Sisters, 








|mising me that he would. He used to 
| answer advertisements, and he’d go and see 
a lot of gentlemen, but nothing came of it ; 
he never got anything to do. I think it was 
his own fault, for he wouldn’t take up with 
any sort of work; he had a real hankering 
for the country. I think there was some- 
thing wild about him; and he hated being 
stived up in London. He said the air half 
suffocated him. He was always looking for 
work on a farm, and he used to go into 
Surrey and Kent, and take long, long walks, 
and ask many a farmer to take him on, but 
he had a surly kind of face, and they didn’t 
like the looks of him, and somehow we had 
no luck. When the fifty pounds got very 
low I made a little money by sewing for a 
factory, but I was ill after baby was born, 
and then we very nearly quite starved.” 

When she got to this part of her story 
Pamela stopped speaking for a minute or 
two; her breath came and went fast, and a 
catch seemed to get into her voice. 

“All our troubles rose in a heap soon 
she said pitifully. ‘I don’t be 


tinued ; “and he was mighty set up for a 
bit when he found he had a little lad of his. 
own. But the money got shorter and shorter, 
and every day Dave looked less like the sort 
of man that people would give work to. One 
morning he said to me, ‘1’m going down to 
the farm to see William.’ 

“Oh! where’s the use of that ?’ I said. 

“<There’s every use,’ he answered in his 
dogged fashion. ‘I’m going down. I’m go- 
ing to ask William to take me on as a day- 
labourer. T’ll write to you, Pamela, if. I sue- 
ceed. If not, I'll come back. You wait here 
till you see me, or till you hear.’ 

“T was never nearer starved in my life, 
Sisters, than during the month when David 
wasaway. Yes, he was away a whole month. 
He came back late one evening. I knew at 
once by his way that he had been taking some- 
thing, and he was weak, poor chap, and it had 
got into his head. I said at once, ‘I know 
you've bad news, Dave, but don’t tellit. Eat 
a bit of supper first.’ I ‘thought to quiet him, 
Sisters, but I might as well have tried to keep 
in a wild animal. He was filled up to the brim 
with anger and misery, and he had to let it 
out somehow. He told me about William. 
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William was married, and he had things so | 
spick and span, and the new wife was a fine | 
lady, and there was less room than ever for 
Dave at the farm. I don’t know to this day | 
what words passed between Dave and Wil- | 
liam, but I know that in the morning Dave 
was back again on his road to London, and | 
William had turned him out. He was his 
twin-brother, too. I don’t say that William 
wasn’t in the right, for he had made his bar- 
gain with Dave, but that didn’t make it any 
the less bitter for a man like David. 

“TI couldn’t never try to tell you, Sisters, 
the awful words David used, nor the state of 
passion he was in; I almost thought his 
reason would go. I went up to him at last 
to try and comfort him, but he pushed me 
away—a hard push. My head knocked 
against something, and I fell down flat on 
my back, and I didn’t remember anything. 
When I came to it was morning, and David 
was gone. I have never seen him since. 

“The blow on my head made me very | 
weak and bad for a good while. I couldn't 
hold the needle from giddiness, and I had to 
wean baby. At last there came a day when 
the landlady said I mustn’t stay any longer. 
It was an awful bitter, cold day, and I begged | 
and prayed of her, for the love of Heaven, | 
to let the baby and me sleep in one of the | 
attics for the night, but she said she couldn't. | 
She didn’t speak unreasonable, or anyway 
angry. She just showed me that I’d have 
to go. She said she was very sorry for me, | 
but she must make an example of them | 
as couldn’t pay their rent. Where would | 
she be herself if she didn’t, she said. Oh, it | 
was quite just what she said, and I hadn’t a | 
word in me to answer her. I wrapped the | 
warmest shawl I possessed round baby, and | 
went out. 

“It was very pitiful to see baby. He) 
didn’t like the cold, and he didn’t like the 
hunger; and when he looked up at me 
with his blue eyes watering, and the little 
pinched sort of smile round his lips and about 
his wee face, it seemed as if a sword went 
through and through my heart. It was then 
I began to hate Dave. I thought him a 
coward to knock me down and hurt me, and 
then leave the baby and me. I had awful 
thoughts, Sisters, as I walked along the snowy 
roads, with the baby wrapped up in the old 
shawl, pressed close to my heart. 

“The first night I sold my wedding-ring, 
and bought a brass one for a halfpenny to put | 
on instead. I got one and sixpence for the | 
ring, and that gave me some supper and a 

















night’s shelter in a common lodging-house. 
That lodging-house was an awful place; I 
don’t want to speak of it. Baby and I got 
out of it at four o’clock in the morning. I 
had a warm dress on when I left the lodging- 
house. That dress gave baby and me our 
breakfast. I took it toa pawn-shop. I got 
about tenpence for it.” 

Pamela paused here again. 

“‘T don’t quite know how the two next 
days went,” she said then in a hurried voice. 
“1 look back on them now as part of a horrid 
dream. The last 1 remember was the night 
falling, and the cold road stretching away 
for miles and miles, and the snow over every- 
thing. Baby and I had left London behind 
us, and it seemed to me somehow as if I were 
going away into the country to look for 
Dave, and that when I saw him I’d show him 
baby, and I’d tell him he had killed baby— 
he had killed him because he was a coward, 
and would never turn to and work like a 
man. I walked very fast all the time, while 
these thoughts were rushing and flying 
through my brain, and baby lay so still—so 
still in my arms. 

“That's the last thing I remember, Sisters. 
The next I was lying in my white bed, and 
Sister Merey was bending over me. Oh, 
Sister Mercy, you're an angel out of heaven. 
God, God bless you!” 

Pamela’s voice broke more and more as 
she came to the end of her story. With the 
last words she ran forward, fell on her 
knees, and pressed Sister Mercy’s little hands 
to her lips. 

“Get up, my child,” said Sister Mercy, 
“get up. Don’t ery any more.” 

“Tt was God in heaven sent you to us, 
Pamela,” said Sister Patience. 

“And I am no angel, but a faulty old 
woman,” said Sister Mercy, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. 

The two ladies then began to whisper 
together. After a time Sister Patience came: 
up to where Pamela stood. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ you are quite wel} 
now, and so is baby quite well.” 

“ Yes, Sister.” 

“ And this little brown hospital is a place 
for sick people.” 

“Ves, Sister.” 

“ And nurses,” interposed Sister Mercy. 

“Tm coming to that,” said Sister Pa- 
tience. ‘“ What Sister Mercy and I want to 
propose to you, Pamela, is this, that as you 
can no longer stay as a patient, you should 
remain with us as a nurse.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A TURN OF THE TIDE. 
By Taz RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


* OOD afternoon, sir. When do you 

think of opening the kitchen?” I 
took it for granted that it was our local soup- 
kitchen that was referred to, and was rather 
astonished by the question. The man who 
put it had the look of a well-to-do artisan— 
an operative in the building trade, to judge 
by the stains upon his garments. He was 
comfortably clad, cheery of tone, and gene- 
rally of an appearance and manner that had 
no suggestion of the professional charity- 
hunter in it. It was a day in “dull and 
drear December,” but the winter so far had 
been mild ; there was no great strike “on” 
in the district, and trade had continued fairly 
good for the time of year. So much so, in- 
deed, that even the parish stone-yard had 
not as yet been put into operation for the 
season, much less our soup-kitchen. The 
latter institution was only brought into 
action when the winter pinch of poverty was 
reaching its worst, when the poor resources 
—in the way of credit and pawning—of the 
poor themselves were getting exhausted, and 
the pinch, from being prolonged, was becom- 
ing bitter and wide-spread. This was among 
the “things generally known” to the poor 
of the district, and as for the time being 
there was no stress of the “ froze-out” phase 
of poverty prevailing, I was, as already inti- 
mated, surprised by the question put to me. 
It was evident that the question had been 
asked in good faith and with some specific 
purpose, and as the speaker paused for a 
reply I was bound to answer. “I trust it 
will be some considerable time before we 
need to think of opening the kitchen,” I said ; 
‘“‘in fact, as far as the committee are con- 
cerned, we would be very glad if we did not 
have to open it at all.” 

“T am afraid that is too much to hope,” 
observed the man with a grave shake of the 
head. 

“T am afraid it is,” I assented ; “I suppose 
we shall have to open it, sooner or later— 
the later the better. I may add, though,” I 
concluded, “the ‘later the better’ argument 
does not apply to subscriptions for the work 
of the kitchen.” 

‘‘T am in the position of having to be just 
before I am generous,” said the man by way 
of reply. “1 have debts to pay before I can 
subscribe—even according to my humble 
means—to any work of charity, however 
good, and how good this particular work is 





I well know. I can only give service, and 
that I shall be happy to do. If the kitchen 
requires doing up for the season, I will be 
pleased to do the work, and this time ‘ with- 
out money and without price.’ ” 

These words brought “association of 
ideas” to my mind, and I recalled who it 
was that was speaking to me. In the course 
of my work of visitation I have acquired the 
exceedingly useful faculty in such work of 
a good memory for faces; but I might well 
have been excused for not, at a first glance, 
recognising the person whom I had thus met 
in the growing dusk of a December after- 
noon. It was not from lapse of time that I 
had forgotten him. I had made his acquaint- 
ance only twelve months previously, and had 
seen a good deal of him at that time. But 
in the interval he had so greatly altered ; 
there was, as he smilingly put it, so much 
more of him, that, as just said, it was no 
reflection upon my powers of memory in 
this connection that I had not at once iden- 
tified him. His offer to ‘do up” the soup 
kitchen, however, for reasons which will 
presently be narrated, immediately brought 
him to remembrance. I expressed my grati- 
fication at seeing him “improved out of 
knowledge,” and thanked him for his proffer 
of service. I would lay the matter before 
the committee, I said, and if he would give 
me his address, would communicate with 
him later. 

The case of this man was one of those that 
serve to lighten the sense of dreariness, heart- 
weariness, and impotency, that but too often 
weighs upon those actively engaged in the 
endeavour to grapple with the giant mass of 
misery ever seething in our midst—the kind 
of case that goes to make labour among the 
poor its own exceeding great reward. As 
readers will remember, the winter of 1890-91 
was exceptionally severe and prolonged, and 
the increase and intensification of the poverty 
of the poor, which always results from hard 
weather, were correspondingly great. Out- 
door work was brought virtually to a stand- 
still, and as week after week went by with- 
out bringing the eagerly-watched-for and 
hoped-for break-up of the frost, numbers of 
the labouring population who could and did 
“rub along” in ordinary winters without 
the need for charitable aid were that season 
reduced to absolute destitution. All manner 
of charitable agencies were subjected to a 
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severe strain, and a full share of the strain 
fell upon the soup-kitchen of my district. 
We had to open it early and hurriedly, and 
work it at high pressure, not merely as to 
the actual preparation and distribution of 
the food, but also as to the work of visitation 
and investigation, and the vitally important 
matter of obtaining additional funds to meet 
the requirements of the crisis. The ordi- 
nary staff of the institution would have been 
unable to have met the abnormal demand 
upon its resources ; but volunteer assistance 
was readily and cheerfully forthcoming, for 
in the practical “service of the poor” there 
are never lacking willing hands and sympa- 
thizing hearts. Our detailed working ar- 
rangements were planned day by day, and 
one morning, by some mischance, it so befell 
that the visitation of a particularly “warm” 
street, a street that should only have been 
assigned to an old campaigner, was written 
off to one of our amateur workers, whose 
first campaign this was. The poverty of the 
street was undoubted ; but it was not all of 
the poor but honest type. There was a good 
sprinkling of the rough and loafer and no- 
visible-means-of-support elements among the 
dwellers in the street. These latter classes 
would not, in a general way, have been 
ranked as of the deserving poor ; but that, 
at the time of trial of which I am speaking, 
was scarcely the question. In such a time 
even the undeserving were not to be left to 
starve, if their straits were known and the 
means of relief on hand. With those engaged 
in the work of administering relief it was a 
question, not so much of discriminating 
desert, as need and degrees of need. That 
this should be done effectively in a street 
abounding in “hard bargains,” it was highly 
desirable that in “working” the street for 
purposes of charitable distribution the al- 
moner should be an old hand,—one case- 
hardened against yielding to mere clamour, 
and experienced in judging between the 
well-pitched yarn of the professional charity- 
hunter and the often broken and _ ill-told 
stories of the suffering, self-respecting poor. 
On entering the street upon the particu- 
lar occasion here referred to the almoner of 
our institution was speedily “spotted” as 
one new to the work. The hard bargains of 
the street looked upon him as providentially 
delivered into their hands. They were im- 
mediately upon his track, bent upon—in 
their own graphic phrase—going for his 
scalp. Knots of them followed him from door 
to door whining and clamouring, with the 
effect of confusing him, and forcing his hand 





in the distribution of the tickets. Finally, 
one of their number forcibly annexed a book 
of the tickets, by “doing a snatch,” and 
nimbly “stepping it” with his booty. His 
companions, while deftly covering his flight, 
professed to “ery shame upon him” ; but it 
was evident even to the amateur that they 
were “laughing in their sleeve,” that in their 
hearts they were 
‘* All agreed, a nobler deed 
Was never done before.” 

Our friend beat a retreat, feeling not only 
crestfallen, but angry and somewhat disposed 
to take up his parable against the poor. In 
his indignation he proposed that the num- 
bers of the tickets being known, they should 
be stopped, and any one presenting them be 
handed over to the police. At this sweeping 
proposal the older campaigners smiled and 
shook their heads. That would not do, they 
said. The snatcher and his accomplices 
would, from their own point of view, be too 
wise in their generation to “ give themselves 
away ” by coming to the kitchen tickets in 
hand. The tickets would be presented—if 
presented at all—by individuals who might 
really be, and, in any case, would be in a 
position to profess to be, innocent holders. 
We could only await events. 

In the division of labour among the man- 
agers of the soup-kitchen my work was that 
of investigation and recommendation. On 
most days, however, I called at the kitchen 
in what was supposed to be my own lunch 
time, and lent a hand in serving out the 
food. On entering the building on the day 
following that upon which the tickets had 
been stolen, I found the gentleman from 
whom they had been taken officiating as 
door-keeper and ticket-collector, evidently 
with a view to the detection of the purloined 
tickets should any of them be forthcoming. 

“Well?” I said, questioningly, as I 
passed in. 

“One of the tickets has just been brought 
in,” he responded, in an undertone. 

“ By whom ?” I asked. 

“That boy. What shall we do with 
him?” he whispered, indicating by a turn 
of his head a boy of about twelve or thirteen 
years carrying a chipped, cracked, handless 
old jug. 

“Dot” I replied, glancing at the boy, 
“why, give him his soup and bread in ample 
measure. Feed him first, and, if you will, 
question him afterwards. His face is ticket 
enough—starvation is writ large upon it.” 

“Well, yes; he certainly looks hunger- 
bitten, poor boy,” assented my friend, who 
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was evidently swayed between his innate 
kindliness of heart and his desire, if pos- 
sible, to be even with the loafers who had 
got the better of him on the previous day. 
“‘T have asked him his name, which is S——, 
and he tells me he lives with his parents at 
No. 51 in the street in which I lost the 
tickets.” 

I understood the look by which the latter 
piece of information was accompanied, and, 
replying to the look, said, ‘‘That is on my 
ground ; I will visit the case if you wish.” 

“T will be obliged if you will, and let 
me know the result,” he answered. And on 
this understanding we parted for the time 
being. 

Later in the day, on calling at the tene- 
ment house indicated, I was informed that 
the family I wished to see occupied the 
“second-floor back” room. Ascending to 
that apartment, 1 knocked at the door, and 
was bidden to enter by some one speaking in 
a voice the like of which I had but too fre- 
quently to hear at this time—the voice of a 
strong man made hollow and reedy by pri- 
vation. Opening the door in response to the 
feebly uttered “Come in,” I saw the inmates 
of the room gathered around the fireplace, 
the father and mother on chairs, and the boy 
seated on the bare floor with his back against 
the wall. The two chairs used by the elders, 
a battered uncovered deal table, and a shaky 
iron bedstead constituted the whole furniture 
of the apartment. Even soit was more amply 
furnished than many other single-room homes 
of the street. In numbers of instances the 
inhabitants of the quarter had been forced 
to part with their furniture almost to the 
last stick. But the room in which I now 
found myself was, I knew, let furnished by 
a “superior landlord,” who kept a particu- 
larly strict eye upon his “ belongings.” 
Hence the comparatively well-furnished look 
of the room. The family, as I have said, 
were grouped around the fireplace ; but they 
must have taken up that position from mere 
force of habit, for there was no fire in the 
grate, and, to judge from its rusty appear- 
ance, had not been for days. Parents and 
child were alike blue and shivering from the 


cold, and alike presented the attenuated | 


frames, cadaverous countenances, and sunken, 
feverishly brilliant eyes that result from the 
processes of slow starvation. They appeared 
too apathetic to express either curiosity or 
surprise at my visit, so, addressing myself to 
the man, I opened conversation by explain- 
ing that I was one of the committee of the 
soup-kitchen, and that we sometimes made 


special visits to cases in which it seemed to 
us there might be exceptional distress; “and 
you certainly appear to be in great want,” I 
added. 

“We couldn’t well be in greater,” he re- 
sponded, “and I don’t see my way out of it. 
I may say for all of us that we have made a 
good fight, but we are driven to our last 
ditch now, and if we are not to die in it, we 
must retreat—we shall have to go into the 
House again.” 

“ Have you recently come out of the work- 
house, then ?” I asked. 

“Well, we have,” he replied ; “though, 
perhaps, I would have been wiser to have 
held my tongue on that point. It is not 
pleasant’ to have it known that you have 
ever sunk to that, even though you may 
have gone down through no fault of your 
own. It was this way with us, sir. Last 
winter I was laid up with rheumatism, and, 
as when I was unable to work we had no- 
thing coming in, we had to live by letting 
things go out—by pawning clothes or selling 
furniture. I got better, and to work again 
in the spring, and we were pulling ourselves 
together nicely when this long spell of hard 
weather set in. Like thousands of others, I 
was thrown out of work by it. What of our 
home we had managed to get back had to be 
parted with again, and when all was gone 
there was nothing for it but to apply to the 
parish. I did so, but the only relief the 
guardians would give was the House ; and 
as it was a case of Hobson’s choice with us, 
as we were starving and practically home- 
less, into the House we had to go. I sup- 
pose those who make the laws and have to 
carry them out ought to know best, still it 
seems to me to be a mistake to lock upa 
working man—not a loafer, mind you, but 
a genuine working-man that could prove him- 
self such, and as being of good character— 
where he can’t look for work. I should call 
it a pauper-making plan. However, know- 
ing how | should be placed on that head, I 
asked a mate to be on the look-out for work 
for me. Well, three weeks ago he came to 
me and told me that there was a job going 
to start that he thought he could get me on 
to along with himself. ‘As there were so 
many out of employment, there would be a 
scramble for places on the job,’ he said, and 
so advised me to take my discharge from the 
House at once, with a view to being on the 
spot. I did so, but the frost continuing as 
hard as ever, the expected work—which was 
out-door work—could not be started. Still, 
| as it might be started any day, it was my 
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cue to hang on; but, under the circum- 
stances, it was with me the old story of live, 
horse, and you'll get grass. Up to now I 
have managed to do the living after a fashion. 
One way or another we have scraped food 
enough to keep body and soul together. I 
have borrowed from friends what has enabled 
us to keep this shelter over our heads ; but 
I have got to the end of my tether in that 
way. My friends are all poor, and some out 
of work ; they can helpme no further. There 
is a week’s rent due to-morrow, and I haven’t 
a penny towards it. When to-morrow morn- 
ing comes, our choice of evils will once more 
lie between the streets and the workhouse, 
and, of course, the workhouse must have it 
again. Another time I shall not’ care to 
venture to take my discharge till work has 
fairly set going again. Then, when I do 
come out, I shall most likely find myself, for 
the time being, a day too late for the fair. 
The first jobs will have been snapped by the 
first comers. I shall be told 1 must wait 
awhile, but I shall not be ina position to 
wait. Like the condemned criminal, I shall 
have to go back to the place from whence I 
came, and sink into permanent pauperdom. 
I can see it all,” he went on, excitedly, “can 
see the danger ahead, but can’t help myself ; 
I am tied to the stake. It is hard, cruelly 
hard! I am steady and sober, willing and 
able to work, and striving, as for dear life, 
to get work to do. Yet it has all come to 
this—to starvation and the workhouse for 
me and mine, to death in life for one who 
has always held up his head as an honest, 
independent working-man.” 

There were tears in his voice as he finished 
speaking, and he turned his face to the wall 
to conceal his emotion. As a matter of fact, 
being weak from cold and hunger, he had 
become somewhat hysterical in thus pictur- 
ing the miserable fate that seemed to him to 
be awaiting him. 

“Oh, you must not despair,” I said, sooth- 
ingly, when he had regained composure ; 
“you must hope and pray that the worst of 
your troubles are past. What are you ?” 

“T am in the building trade,” he answered, 
“and am what is called a handy man. That 
is,” he went on, noticing that I was not quite 
clear as to his meaning, “I am something 
better than an unskilled labourer, while I 
haven’t, in the full sense of the term, got a 
trade in my fingers. I am not a full-fledged 
bricklayer, or carpenter, or plumber, or 
painter, or paper-hanger, or whitewasher, 
but I can do a bit at all of them. I worked 
for a small master in the jobbing and repair- 





ing line, and I turned my hand to anything 
—was Jack of all trades.” 

What the man thus told me brought a 
“happy thought” to my mind. As previ- 
ously mentioned, we had opened our kitchen 
early and hurriedly. We had not been able, 
as was our custom in ordinary seasons, to 
have the place “done up.” At this time it 
stood greatly in need of the doing-up pro- 
cess, was a good deal smoke-grimed, and 
grease-stained, and “ chipped about.” 

We had frequently spoken of having the 
necessary work done, but had been restrained 
by the belief that it would involve a suspen- 
sion of our operations, a thing not to be 
thought of at this time. Now it occurred to 
me that the difficulty might be overcome and 
a service done to this poor man at the same 
time. 

“You would take an odd job at nightwork 
if it were offered to you ” I said interroga- 
tively. 

“J would be only too glad to get work 
either by day or night,” he answered. 

On this I explained that I thought I could 
procure for him the work of doing up our 
kitchen if he was competent to perform it, 
and could manage to accomplish it in such 
a manner that our operations need not be 
interfered with even for a day. 

“Oh, you'll see I'll manage that,” hoe ex- 
claimed, his countenance suddenly brighten- 
ing, but as suddenly clouding again, as he 
added, “but I have only the will and the 
hands ; I have no tools.” 

If it was decided to do the work, mate- 
rials and tools would be supplied to him, I 
said, and arranged for him to call at the 
kitchen the next afternoon for a definite 
answer. 

I quitted the house, leaving the family in 
much better spirits than I had found them. 
When the man called he was informed that 
it had been decided to have the work done, 
and was shown what was required. It was 
supposed that he would have devoted two or 
three evenings to his task, but on the offi- 
cials reaching the kitchen the following morn- 
ing it was found that all was done, and well 
done, the man having worked all night. It 
had been an exhausting business for him in 
his weakened state, but he had been buoyed 
by hope ; by a feeling that, as he expressed 
it, “with this job of work the turn of the 
tide had come for him.” And so in the event 
it proved. So satisfied were the committee 
with the energy and ability he had displayed 
that some of their number, in whose houses 
walls and ceilings had been damaged through 
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the bursting of water-pipes during the frost, 
offered him the work of renovation and re- 
pair. And these and others subscribed the 
funds necessary to enable him to undertake 
the work upon his own account. Again his 
work was so well and promptly performed 
that it led to his being recommended in 
various quarters for further employment. 
As a result, he was already getting together 
a little business of his own, when, at last, the 
great frost broke, and we, who had been for- 
tunate enough to help him in his hour of 
need, lost sight of him, until _I met him again 
in the manner described. 

Later I called upon the man at the address 
he had given me, in order to tell him that his 
offer of service had been gratefully accepted 
by the managers of the kitchen. Though he 
was now in a small way a “master man,” 
and prospering in business, he had had a 
good deal of lee-way to make up. His home 
was still a sufficiently humble one ; but, oh, 
what a contrast to the one in which I had 
first seen him! It was a little house, but in 
a respectable locality, and the family had it 
“all to themselves.” The sitting-room, in 
which I found them, was plainly but com- 
fortably furnished, and had the cosy appear- 
ance that told of the clever housewife. A 
bright fire burned in the grate, a warmly 
shaded lamp upon the table. Firelight and 
lamplight played upon and were reflected in 
the well-polished furniture, the mirror and 
ornaments of the overmantel, and the cheap— 
but as “ wall-furniture ” effective— pictures 
hung about the room. Altogether as homelike 
and cheery a little apartment as one would 
wish to enter, while the wife and son, whom I 
had last seen looking utterly starved and 


miserable, now showed as greatly improved 
in health and appearance as did the husband 
and father. 

“It’s a case of look upon this picture and 
on that, ain’t it?” said the latter, following 
my glance. “For myself I’m very grateful,” 
he went on, “but I can’t help thinking of the 
hosts of others who were as badly off as we 
were, but found no such friends-in-need as 
we did. I suppose it is as the wife there 
says when we are talking things over :— 

‘Though less than others we deserve, 
Yet God hath given us more.’” 

In the course of further conversation I 
gathered that when he had spoken of having 
debts to pay he had had in view the sums 
that had been given him by members of our 
committee to enable him to commence work. 
On the gentlemen concerned subsequently 
explaining that they had regarded the money 
as a gift, not a loan, he immediately gave 
the amount as a subscription to the funds of 
the kitchen. I further learned that the soup 
ticket that had been instrumental in bringing 
about the incidents here related had been 
given to Mrs. - by the wife of one of the 
gang who had “assisted” in “doing the 
snatch” of the book of tickets. So far good 
had come out of evil. The theft had led to 
our being able to give the “lift” to this man, 
that had raised him out of the deeps at the 
moment when he was about to’ go under, 
probably never to rise more. On the other 
hand, it brought to our local band of workers 
among the poor a recruit of the best type, 
one who has himself been through the mill 
of poverty, and is therefore qualified to deal 
with it understandingly as well as sympa- 
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“THE THINGS THAT BE OF GOD.” 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ There’s not a tint that paints the rose.” 
Lesson: Matt. xvi. 21—28. 
Text: “Thou savourest not of the things that be of God.” 


hee world is full of “the things that be 
of God.” Some of them are of His 
creation. Some of them are of His nature. 
To write the catalegue of what things He 
has created we must name all things in the 
wide earth, the great deep sea, the vast air, 
and the lofty heavens—for man and beast, 


/and all things made for their convenience 
'and comfort, are things of God. They are 
His and He made them. And all of them 
become sacred and beautiful by our remem- 
bering this. Through all the years of our 
life such remembrance will give deep peace 
and tranquil joy to us. They are means by 
which our Heavenly Father would find us 
and win our gratitude and love. Especially 
is it good to remember that— ; 


“ All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all.” 
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Food is better, and joy more plentiful, and 
there is less distance between earth and 
heaven, as the good and beautiful things 
around us recall the love of Him who thus 
stores His children’s world. Life is very 
good as we go our way garnering in our 
souls the goodness of God. 

Jesus went His way through life with the 
kindness of God ever around Him and upon 
Him, in sunshine and rain, harvests and birds 
and flowers, which made His mountain home 
a little outer corner of heaven. He needed 
no deep church bells chiming above His 
head, no psalm and chant, to recall His 
beloved God and Father to Him, who was 
present in the daily sights and sounds around 
Him all His infancy, in His little Nazareth 
world. And everywhere He went up and 
down the country He lived in, all the years 
of His life there was sun and rain and God 
around Him; and amid all His sorrows and 
His pains His heart was full of deep peace 
and bliss. 

But sun and air, and sky and birds, and 
flowers and fruits of the earth, though they 
were to Jesus “things of God,” were not 
what He was speaking of when he spoke 
those words we are just now thinking about, 
“Thou savourest not of the things that be 
of God.” 

They were spoken of Peter. Now Peter 
was a great and good friend of Jesus. Jesus 
chose to live in Peter’s house. Jesus made 
Him the head of His little band of twelve. 
Peter loved Jesus and was full of tenderness 
for Him, and felt that he would do anything 
for Him, and go anywhere with Him, even to 
death. 

But Peter, like the best of men, had his 
faults. A man, however he loves Jesus, can 
never give Jesus unbroken satisfaction, and 
the more active his love is the more certain 
he is to give pain, in love’s beginnings at 
least, to the heart he loves. 

Now Peter was this active sort of lover. 
He could not rest quiet and silent like most 
of the twelve; like John and James and 
Thomas and Andrew. All his life was 
beating in him, leaping, thinking, speaking 
and doing incessantly, like a stream down a 
mountain side, ever moving and tumbling 
over and round the stones in its way. His 
was a strong, living nature. I have in my 
mind many a boy and girl just like Peter, 
full of panting, rushing life. They are force. 
They talk, they do, and live, and are alto- 
gether delightful ; but they are sure to get 
into trouble. Quiet natures have their uses 
and their beauties, but they do so little, and 





say so little, that they are not in danger of 
doing or saying what they should not. 

When the air is calm and still it does 
not disturb even a leaf, but when it rushes, 
leaps, and pants, besides putting glow into 
boys’ cheeks and health into the air, it may 
break a tree or wreck a ship. Active young 
people give great pleasure, but they are 
bound sometimes to do something which 
gives trouble to themselves and to other 
people. Even the intense pressure of their 
kiss may cause some one to cry out, “Oh, 
you hurt me!” How many of such kind 
hearts, over wholly unintended pains and 
troubles they have given, have wept hot 
stinging tears. 

Peter was just one of these natures. With 
all the force of his nature he loved his Lord, 
but all the same, he at this time greatly 
pained Him. It was this way. Jesus saw 
it His duty to go up to Jerusalem where the 
priests lived who hated Him, and had fora 
long time wanted to kill Him. They had 
often tried to kill Him, and Jesus had gone 
away from them for safety into Galilee, where 
there were very few priests, and where the 
“common people ” were too many for them. 
In all this He had done the will of God, but 
now the hour had come when it was the will 
of that same God that He should go up to 
Jerusalem, give Himself up to the priests, 
and let these pious craftsmen have their way 
with Him, Only thus could He ever show the 
strength and boundlessness of God’s mercy. 
It was from His blood shed at their hands, 
amid spittings, and mockings, and scourg- 
ings, that He was to emerge, beautiful love 
and pardon triumphing over all, out of this 
world up onto the throne of heaven, glorious 
with the especial glories of the cross upon 
Him, to be the hope and trust of all the 
sinners in all the world through all time. 

That was why Jesus must go to Jerusalem 
and die at the hands of those who were 
longing to kill Him, and who would have 
killed Him long ago if they had had the 
chance. He would lay down His life that man- 
kind might take up hope and faith in God. 

To Peter this was altogether too awful. He 
could not bear it. Go into the hands of 
those cruel and cowardly priests! A friend 
of Jesus such as Peter was could never rest 
quiet with that. ‘ That shall never be,” he 
protested, and he meant it. 

Peter was not going to see his friend and 
Master butchered! What could Jesus be think- 
ing of ? By every duty he owed to Jesus, he 
would prevent this dreadful thing. 

Jesus shrank from the death the priests 
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would put Him to. His nerves felt pain as 
much as Peter’s. Thorns pierced Him and 
nails hurt Him as much as such things hurt 
anybody. He was exceedingly sorrowful to 
die, and to leave His friends to weep for Him. 
And when Peter added to all this his protest 
against His thus dying, He was troubled and 
indignant, and said such talk was not of God. 

Peter entreated Jesus to think of His own 
pains ; in short, to be selfish. 

But in allthis Peter was remembering 
himself and the strange joy he had got for 
the last few years in the company of Jesus. 
Besides urging Jesus to be selfish, he was 
himself selfish. Such feelings were not of 
God, they savoured of men. 

You know what is meant by “savour.” 
When you hold a cowslip to your nose you 
get the savour of a cowslip; when you smell 
lavender you get the savour of lavender, 
when a wallflower, the savour of a wall- 
flower. They are all different, but they are 
all sweet-smelling and pleasant. 

But besides things which are sweet-smell- 
ing there are things which are sickly and 
unpleasant, from which you turn away and 
hold your nostrils together with your fingers 
not to smell them. 

So is it with the feelings and thoughts of 
Peter. Some of them Jesus loved—some 
were painful to Him. These seltish feelings, 
these thoughts out of which he had put God 
and His wishes altogether away, were dis- 
tress to Him. Peter only thought of what 
would happen to himself and to Jesus if 
Jesus died. He gave no thought to what 
would have happened to this sorrowing, 
sinful world if He had not died, and there 
had been no Calvary in it. This world 
without Calvary! That is too dreadful to 
think of; yet that was what blind, loving, 
eager Peter wanted. 

There are two things that I want you now 
to think of. The first is that we have two 
kinds of feelings : feelings which are of God, 
and feelings which are of man. The second 
is that Jesus is a loadstone to tell us which 
is which. 

You know what a loadstone is; how it 
draws and holds things of steel to it, and 
lets wood and stone and straw fall away from 
it. There is a loadstone for our feelings 
which tells which are true and which are 
false, which are good and lead to blessing and 
honour, and which are bad and lead to 
wretchedness and shame. That loadstone 
is the love of the Father. Jesus did nothing 
in His childhood, in His youth, in His man- 
hood, but what the Father had given him 





to do; and every night of His life He fell 
asleep in that Father’s arms. 

God gave Him to love the flowers, and 
the birds, and the sunshine, and the love and 
mirth of children ; and He loved them well. 
God gave Him to love the sick and the blind, 
the lame and the poor; and He loved them 
well. God gave Him to love the sinful, to 
love His imperfect friends, and to love and 
forgive His enemies, and to do thus though 
sinners were unwise and ungrateful, friends 
were faithless and forsook Him, and enemies 
put Him to death and mocked Him dying ; 
and He loved them all, loved them well, and 
loved them to the end. 

But God gave Him smaller duties than 
these. He gave Him to love and honour His 
father and mother, His brothers and sisters, 
and His neighbours. And His ways with all 
these made His life to God delightful to 
behold, for home and family are things that 
be of God. As a little child, as a growing 
boy, as a youth, in His humble home, He had 


“ His little deeds of love to do, 
His little cross to take ;”” 


and He did the deeds cheerfully and bravely, 
and bore His cross for His God and Father's 
pleasure. 

In your home there are things that be of 
God—love of husband and wife, of parent 
and child, of brother and sister. Their 
friendship and sacrifices are all of Him. 
But the self-will and self-seeking and selfish- 
ness which creep into the home, these are 
not “things of God.” They are things of 
man, and are harmful to all in the house, 
chiefly to those in whose bosoms and conduct 
they dwell. That is what Jesus teaches. 

And He lived what He taught. As a son 
in a carpenter’s house, as a friend of comrades 
at school, as a neighbour in the street, as 
a healer of the sick, as a teacher of the 
ignorant, as a helper and defender of the 
weak and the defenceless, He sought not His 
own but others’ good. Even His enemies 
said that “He saved others, himself He 
could not save.” He was always about His 
Father’s business. 

And so it was that in all things, things 
great and things small, He had “this wit- 
ness that,” whosoever He displeased, “‘ He 
pleased God.” 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘ Once in royal David’s city.” 
Luke ii. 40-52. 
Text: “In favour with God and man.” 
AT no time in His holy life did Jesus 
savour more of. the things that be of God 
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than He did in the time when He was a 
child at home in the little hill-side town of 
Nazareth, going his happy way amid the 
little daily, hourly duties of a son and a 
brother and a helper in the home and in the 
carpenter’s work, such as He could do, in 
the shop, filling its little dusky room with a 
something which put vigour and pleasure 
into the people in it, as the scent of the 
sliced fruit of the lemon, which they carried 
round in the heat of a scorching day. 

He did then things which savoured of 
God, though possibly his people only knew 
them as the deeds of a wholly loving and 
unselfish boy, which they could not help 
liking as they liked the air of the vineyard 
at the breaking of the grape blossom in the 
spring, or the smell of the spiced herbs which 
they trod upon in the fields. 

It was His denying of Himself that 
gave pleasure to men and pleasure to God. 
And it is ever so. Things which simple 
human nature deeply, seriously likes, God 
likes too. 

Let me tell you a story of a boy who 
savoured of “the things that be of God.” 

Teddy was ten years old. He lived ina 
town called Oxford, which is a far grander 
town than Nazareth was. It is a favourite 
place of the learned. Statesmen and clergy- 
men go to it to be educated in its University. 
Its streets are among the most charming that 
I know. The fronts of great colleges, beauti- 
ful withtowers and minarets, and windowsand 
gateways, and, above all, with the colouring 
of years, rear themselves everywhere, and the 
footways are picturesque with professors and 
students in their caps and gowns. Some of 
them are men known all over the world to- 
day, or to be known all over it to-morrow. 
But none of these excelled Teddy in the things 
which are known and loved in heaven, and 
have a name and a place there for ever. 

The boy lived in an ugly, narrow, irregular 
back street of the city, where these grand 
colleges stood, the simple, heroic life of a 
brother. He was pale, and thin, and badly- 
dressed, and often knew the pain of being 
very hungry and having nothing to eat. His 
mother was, alas! a drunkard, and his father 
too, and there were three little mouths be- 
sides father and mother’s to feed. 

His trouble was always great, but chiefly 
for his little brother and sister; for there 
was seldom any fire or food, or even heart to 
comfort them. . He felt it most bitterly in 
the long months of winter, when. the snow 
lay upon the streets, and the nights were 
dark and long, and terribly cold. He had 





no light, no fire, no bed. His father and 
mother had a bed, such as it was ;.but they 
would want that for themselves when they 
returned home from the public-house where, 
drinking round a fire, they spent most of 
their days and all of their evenings. When 
he dared, and most of the good people of the 
town were indoors and had their blinds 
drawn, he would steal out along the back 
streets to kitchen doors, beg “just some- 
thing for the baby,” for poor baby was to 
Teddy the one object of his life. 

When I came to know him, baby was 
eleven months old. It was in its second 
motherless winter. Teddy washed it and 
begged little clothes for it. He did the same 
for his little sister, who was now four 
years old. But when he got anything nice 
given, his parents pawned it for drink. He 
used to earn a penny, now and then, by 
carrying a parcel for a lady from the station, 
but the constable at the station used to warn 
him off. If he was found begging he was 
liable to be taken to the police court, and 
sent to an industrial school, and then his 
little baby brother and his sister would be 
without him. And what should he do then! 
Somehow he managed, through some kind 
servants at great houses, to get something 
for his little darling, and to avoid so dread- 
ful a disaster. He got jugs of broth and of 
tea, and bits of bread, and he picked up 
coals dropped by the carts from the coal 
yards and the coal waggon sidings at the 
station, when, though his little loving heart 
knew no wrong in all this, he knew, alas! 
that he ran great risks of being taken up for 
a little thief, and being sent to prison. Now 
and then, with his bits of coal and begged 
bits of wood, he lit a fire and warmed 
both baby and the sister and stopped its 
crying, and it laughed and he tickled it and 
cooed to it, and when it was happy hummed 
it to sleep, and, with his little sister, hug- 
ging baby close to his ragged breast, they all 
lay down to sleep on the boards of the bare 
floor. 

Some days the little fellow could do no- 
thing for his little family ; he was cold and 
ill, and could not go out. His feet were 
bad ; his health was feeble, and he could only 
sit and rock his crying little helpless darling 
in his half-frozen arms—and Teddy cried. 

One day things were so; there was no 
fire, no food, and he was faint and ill, and 
baby and sister were crying, when he screwed 
up his courage and resolved, come what 
would to his poor burning feet, he would go 
out and try to get something. Looking ter- 
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ribly dirty and ragged, and cold and weak, 
he turned into the frozen street. He went 
on from street to street, passed the great 
colleges and churches, pitying himself, but 
most of all his little baby at home. A light 
snow lay upon the ground, and bitter winds 
swept the air. His feet were dreadfully 
painful, his skin crept and shivered, his teeth 
chattered ; but for the thought of baby he 
would have returned. 

It was getting late, few people were in the 
streets ; the gas lamps were lighted. The 
house doors were shut, the blinds were 
drawn, and within were families gathered 
around hot fires; and then as he went he 
was met by a clergyman, whose attention 
was attracted by his little numbed body, his 
limp, and his eyes red with weeping. ‘Touched 
by the sight, the clergyman stopped him and 
asked him where he was going. As the boy 
hardly knew where, he answered, piteously, 
“Please, sir, there is baby and my sister and 
me, and we have nothing to eat, and baby is 
crying.” And at this thought of baby, the 
poor, miserable little soul began crying too. 
The kind clergyman was very glad that he 
had spoken to him. ‘“ Where do you live ?” 
he said. And finding where, he went with 
him and saw for himself the wretched sight 
—an abandoned drunkard’s home. ‘Two 
little children sat in a low, miserable room 
alone, dressed with rags ; there was a rickety 
chair, an empty fire-place—that was all. Two 
pairs of little sad eyes looked up at him out 
of very dirty, very frightened faces. 

“My dear little things,” he said, in his 
softest, kindest voice, as he looked on the woe- 
begone sight. ‘Stop here,” he said, turning 
to the little father and mother of them, whose 
pale, lifeless little face of care and love in 
such a place seemed the saddest and holiest 
sight he had ever seen ; “ I'll be back directly 


with some firing and some food ; bless you | 


all,” he added, full of deep grief for their 
helpless woe. He quickly returned with food 
and firing. Teddy, in his own way, soon had 
the fire lighted, and put the pan on to heat 
the milk with bits of bread in, and made a 
good supper ; and they were all warm and 
comfortable. 

Some days after this, Teddy and his two 
little charges were removed to a comfortable 
home, where, on seeing his children well fed 
and clothed, he said to the matron, “I shall 
pray to God every night for the kind ladies 
and gentlemen who have taken us here.” 
But, alas! they were not long to stop there. 
They had to be drafted off, Teddy to a 
“‘Boys’ Home,” his sister to a Girls’, and 
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baby to another. Teddy was heart-broken. 
His sister was the first to go, he himself was 
the next, and as he went he mourned in 
tears, “ You have taken my sister away from 
me, and now you are taking me away from 
my baby !” 

Oxford is a great city. In it have been 
men great of name, but it never produced a 
heart greater—as God counts greatness— 
than this wholly unselfish child’s. He had 
never played, he had never laughed; his 
eyes had a life-long look of trouble, his 
face was sad, his clothes were little more 
than rags, his stomach was generally gnawed 
with hunger, but he for ever thought, not of 
himself, but of his little worse-than-mother- 
less baby. 

He could not read, he could not write ; he 
had had no schooling. He was not even 
clean—how could he be clean? But he had 
a large heart, and his childish life savoured 
of the things that be of God. The one 
prayer of his love was that baby should 
hunger no more, neither cry any more, and 
be no more sick, and that they should dwell 
together. And that prayer of his little heart 
is the prayer of God for all His world. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Gracious Saviour, gentle Shepherd.” 
Lesson: Matt. xi. 25—30. 


Text: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself.” 


To illustrate what are “things that 
be of God,” let me tell you a story of a 
woman of Moscow. Moscow is in Russia. 
Russia has some unjust and cowardly laws. 
From these laws noble men revolt with all 
their souls. They love right and their 
country, they would live for them; they 
would die for them; but they are in agony 
at the cowardly way their rulers crush thought 
an kill those who think, by slowly freezing 
them to death in the eternal cold of Siberia. 
They allow lust and theft and fraud and 
murder; but thinking against the wrong- 
doings and vices of the great and the rich, 
who are the masters of the land, that they 
will not allow. Almost any other thing they 
pass by, but not that. Their kind of govern- 
ment is called tyranny; and tyrant is but 
another name for a feeble coward. The 
ruling class in Russia are cowards, they fear 
and crush the feeble. 

There was a man named Boris Pliaskin, 
who first thought and then wrote something 
against something wrong. He had a news- 
paper, so he wrote it in that. For doing 
this the horrible sentence was pronounced 
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upon him—a doom worse than death—“Si- 
beria for life.” Without farewell to his friends, 
he was at once hurried off. He would be 
seen no more. He was young, and his wife 
was young. She was little more than a girl. 
She was only twenty. On that awful day 
which sentenced her husband, she took to 
her bed and fell raving mad. Through days 
and nights, she moaned and wept and cried 
out and struggled to go to her beloved, till 
she at length lay exhausted, awaiting death. 
All her little world gave her up for dead. 
But, after weeks of danger, she partly re- 
covered. 

It was now winter. The winds and snow 
of a Russian December were out upon the 
whole country. But as life slowly came back 
to her poor limbs, her first thought was to go 
to her husband. If she could but see her 
husband! She could not live, she did not 
want to live, without the sight of him. She 
was his, body and soul. She used to cry 
about it day and night, till she was able to 
walk out of her house and go to the station 
and take the train. Then, ill as she still 
was, she took it as far as she could towards 
where her dear husband was. Three days 
and three nights she was rolling ceaselessly 
along in the train. Then the railway went 
no farther. Eight days followed in sledges 
over the vast snow-fields of Siberia ; through 
snow, over hill and plain, swept by bitter 
whistling winds, and driving, blinding sleet, 
in which nothing could be seen, almost 
nothing could be heard. By day and through 
the night, searching for her husband whom 
she loved, she pursued her ceaseless way, to 
live and die and be buried with him, if they 
would but let her. 

Constantly possessed with the joy of see- 
ing him once more, she gave herself no rest. 
She paid and bribed the rough and selfish 
postmasters to lend her their best horses in 
bad weather, to travel in the night, to risk 
the dangers of wolves: She knew but one 
danger : thatshe might die before she reached 
him. She travelled without ceasing—her 
food, her rest, her strength, that single hope 
before her, her husband! For neither men, 
nor women, if they be true men and women, 
“live by bread alone,” nor do they rest by 
sleep alone. Hope can be both bed and 
board to them. 

Miserable hours became days as her strain- 
ing horses so slowly plodded their heavy way 
up to their hocks in the soft, crunching 
snow, and days became weeks. She had lost 
her love; she was without life and light 
until she found him. 





She had travelled on the railway 2,300 
miles. On her open sledges she travelled 
2,200 more, catching such troubled sleep as 
she might as she went. Every mile of the 
way in the sledges her feet and face and 
hands had become increasingly chapped, chil- 
blained, and frost-bitten. Ill and burning, 
and aching in every limb with these weeks of 
sleeplessness and fatigue, she continued her 
journey, till she reached the place to which 
she had learnt her husband had been con- 
demuned. It was at Nertchinsk where the 
Government mines were—4,500 miles had 
she covered in her noble search. In one of 
these mines he had to work in chains, She 
had now to learn which of them he was in. 
She inquired from the officials, but they 
refused to tell her. She had come those 
long thousands of weary miles to see him ; 
but that was nothing to them. She was 
young and beautiful and delicate, with large 
dark eyes and long dark hair ; but beauty, 
youth, and noble, eager love, were nothing 
to them. She was ill, and sick, and _ heart- 
broken, and dying to take but one glance, 
one long farewell of him; but passion so 
divine was nothing to them. Happily, how- 
ever, she had money, and money was some- 
thing to them. She showed it them. They 
looked, and laughed, and took it, and told 
her. She reached the very mine in which 
her loved one was enslaved. And now she 
was perhaps within sound of his voice. But 
still there was hindrance. The inspector of 
the mine would not let her goin. That one 
man at last stood between her and heaven. 
The glory of that woman would have scat- 
tered all his allegiance to the tyrant in that 
Russian palace, as the sunrise scatters the 
night shadows, had that man been but man 
enough to see it. But he was not: and her 
marvellous soul, full of human love, so nearly 
divine, served her nothing. Stones cannot 
see the sun; bats see it and do not like it. 
Such is the man of law to whom Acts of 
Parliament are God and conscience. It has 
fallen to few men to look upon such a human 
glory as that entreating woman was. Her 
entreaty was made, and the refusal was 
given. But again she had money; and the 
tyrants’ servants will always take money. 
The inspector stood and stared at the gold 
pieces in her hand. “Let me, for that,” she 
prayed. And for that he gave his per- 
mission. 

For safety she waited till the dead of 
night. Sentries and overseers were natu- 
rally less mindful of who went into the 
mine than of who came out of it. She had 
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been passed on by the inspector, she easily 
passed these. 

At the head of the mine was a windlass 
and a basket, as at the head of a village well 
there is a windlass and bucket. She seized 
the rope, entered the basket, and let herself 
down and down into the pitch darkness be- | 
neath, with but one thought, her husband 
was near! He was below. She was going 
to him. 

The basket at length touched the bottom 
of the shaft, from which damp, dark galleries 
were running into the rock. A solitary 
lamp burnt at the end of one of these. As 
if on air, she stepped quickly to where it | 
hung, and there she fell at the feet of one | 
who lay half asleep in chains on the ground. | 
“Boris,” she whispered, “ Boris.” He awoke. | 
“ Arma,” he exclaimed, not believing his 
eyes, and fainted. Fondled by that wonder- | 
ful hand, he revived, and through the hours 
of that night they two lay clasped in each | 
other’s arms, crying and laughing, and utter- | 
ing incoherent words of wonder and of love. | 

In the morning she was found and arrested, | 
The soldiers dragged her away, condemned | 
her, and banished her. She was a criminal, | 
and they banished her as they would have | 
banished a thief. After many months of | 
forced journeys she was once more in Mos- 
cow. She never smiled again. Her bright | 
and lovely face became blank. She petitioned | 
the rulers who had condemned her beloved. | 
She petitioned in vain. Her little money 
could do nothing with them. They were | 
rich. They received the taxes of the land. 
Life was now worse than death. 


Four thou- 
sand miles lay between her and him. 








Life 
would never again be endurable till it had 
the feel of death upon it, and but a few 
hours divided them from the great Mecting 
Place. 

That wife’s was a noble, unselfish soul. 

Such was the soul of Jesus for the world, 
therefore He was God’s own image. 

Live so, my child. Give yourself away, | 
as Jesus gave Himself, to love and bless, and 
you will savour of the things that be of 


God. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Hushed was the evening hymn.” 
Lesson: 1 Samuel ii. 18—20. 
Text: “ Our Father which art in heaven.” 
You all remember the story of little 
Samuel, how he ministered on the taber- 
nacle, helping old Eli, lighting and cleaning | 





the lamps which burnt there, wearing his | 


little ministering ephod, and his new coat 
every year. But you need not have work 
like Samuel and do it in a church to be a 
little minister of God. Your own common 
clothes are enough for God’s service, and 
your own family is a far older and a far 
grander church than any the Jews made of 
tent cloth and badger’s skin in the wilder- 
ness, or any of those made of great piles of 
stone, with the deep-toned bells swung in 
the tall spire which chime on Sundays above 
our heads. You minister in the truest and 
oldest church in the world when you do 
God’s will, where your father and mother 
dwell with the little circle of your brothers 
and sisters around them, where they were 
born and grow up into men and women. To 
do God’s will there has a far sweeter “ sa- 
vour ” to God than a service with lamps, and 
swinging censers of incense, and singing of 
beautiful psalms, and sermons. As you 
breathe the scent of the sweet autumn herbs 
your mother sorts for drying for win- 
ter use in her cooking, so God breathes 
what is sweet to Him in the homes where 
all hearts are full of unselfish, loving 
thoughts for one another. The spirit of the 
place is pleasant to Him. It was the spirit 
of Jesus when He lived in His little home at 
Nazareth ; it was the spirit of that Russian 
wife travelling to the mines of Siberia ; it 
was the spirit of that little Oxford boy seek- 
ing food and comfort for his little baby 
brother, which savoured of the things that 
be of God. They were all “ ministering 
spirits.” 

If they could have done nothing cf all the 
good they longed to do, if only big pitiful 
tears had rolled down their faces because 
they could not be the helpers they wanted 
to be, they would still in God’s sight have 
been beautiful to see. They had no pomp, 
no surplice, no pretty robes; these things 
are nothing in God’s sight. He sees us all 
stripped of our fine clothes, stripped of our 
rags. Hearts and hearts alone does He 
know ; their thoughts and interests lie naked 
and open to His eyes. Not what we have 
been called, not even what we have been 
able to do, but what we ourselves are, is 
delightful to Him, and gives us rank and 
place in His kingdom. 

You may only be a happy, kindly child in 
an unknown, perhaps poor and humble home 
which your father and mother have taken 
for « roof for yon and your brothers and 
sisters, yet to God be amongst the dearest 
of children in all the world and be counted 
amongst His beautiful angels in heaven. All 
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will depend on what He breathes from you ; 
and as you breathe the fragrance of a binch 
of flowers standing in the jug on the window- 
sill, unselfish love always and everywhere 
has the savour of the things that be of God, 
things most pleasant to Him, and things like 
Him ; for God is unselfish love. 

Few people can be ministers like preachers 
and priests—and God cares for none of these 
even, save as they breathe on people His 
own spirit—but all people, all the men, 
women, and children the world contains, can 
be ministers like the angels. “ Are they 
not all ministering spirits!” And whether 
you wear the little “linen ephod” which 
Samuel wore in the tabernacle, or only the 
shirt-like coat which Mary made for her boy 
to wear in the workmen’s home at Nazareth, 
or the costly fur-lined cloak of that Russian 
lady, or the tatters which covered the boy in 
that drunkard’s miserable home at Oxford, 
you may wear in God’s sight that spirit-robe 
of pleasant beauty which is not bought at a 
shop, does not wear out with use, and which 
moth does not corrupt,—the fair robe of a 
soul breathing out goodness, love, kindliness, 
and joy. This robe is, as the Bible calls it, 
the “robe of righteousness.” 

The world, this poor, foolish, blind world 
may not recognise the beauty of such a spirit, 
or recognising it, and thinking so much of 
fine clothes and grand titles, think nothing 
at all of it; not look at it even; yet God 


thinks much of it, because of the good, sweet | 


wholesome things it does to His creatures. 

Before I finish I want you to have just 
one other thought. I have told you of the 
family life in which you may please God ; but 
there is another family besides that which 
gathers around father and mother’s knee 
under the kindly roof of a home. The 
nation is a family, one family in many homes. 
And that larger family may do deeds of 
unselfish love, and the whole land, like a 
great garden of sweet things, savour of the 
things that be of God. We have just seen a 
glimpse of this. 

You have heard about the death of one of 
our princes, the grandson of our Queen. He 


was to have been married to one of the most | 


beloved girls in the land, beloved for her 
kindly young heart, the Princess May, and 
when everybody was glad that these two 
were to have gone to live together and have 
had a dear home of their own, suddenly the 
Prince died, and his broken-hearted bride 
had to follow him to the grave. For the 
Queen, and for his father and mother, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, it was very 


dreadful, and for the dear Princess May it 
was even still more dreadful. 

When the papers told that the young 
Prince was dead the whole land was sad. It 
| grieved for the Queen, it grieved for the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and, above all, 
it grieved for the girlish love and love-dreams, 
all crushed and bleeding, of her who was to 
have been the young Prince’s wife in his 
own new home. Her bridegroom was dead. 
In that day was mourning in the palace, and 
| there was mourning all over the land. In 
| every mansion, in every cottage were found 

mourning friends of the throne. The whole 
| nation was one sad family gathered around 
its weeping Queen. 

The nation then savoured of the sweet 
| things that be of God. It had the feel of 
| the “family of man.” Nations cannot exist 
| without these ties to one another, these com- 
/mon pities, prayers, and woes. And such 

things are “things that be of God.” But 
there are times when nations feel more than 
| that they are nations. They feel something 
greater than that. They feel that they are a 
| part of the one great family, the family of 
nan, and have common pities, and prayers, and 
woes ; a common blood pulses in their veins, 
| a common brotherhood beats in their hearts. 
| The other day a ship, the Hider, ran 
| upon the rocks of the Isle of Wight. There 
| was a fog on the sea, and in the fog the 
ship missed its way and ran aground. The 
great rolling waves lifted it and dropped 
it again till the jagged rocks pierced through 
|it. Water flowed into the hold, and it 
| began to sink. It was in the night. In 
‘the morning the telegraph-wires carried to 
|all England’s newspapers that a ship with 
six hundred souls on board was in peril upon 
| the rocks off the Isle of Wight. At every 
| table in the land where the tidings were read, 
|in every railway carriage, in every street 
| human hearts thrilled and were sad. And 
| not until the tidings came that those people 
on that ship were all safe were they at liberty 
to be free and contented again. The ship 
was German, the people were German ; but 
all England was one with them, brothers 
and sisters with them, and there was joy in 
| the land when they were all saved. We had 
the feeling in us then of God’s one family, 
| the family we think of when we say, “ Our 
| Father which art in heaven.” 

God so loves the world that He longs for 
all the world to so love Him and one another, 
that it should be a true family, loving 
| brothers and sisters gathered round a Father, 
a whole family in heaven and earth. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
A MONTH OF MOURNING. 


‘T] T will be long indeed before we forget the experi- 

ence which the early weeks of this year brought 
with them ; and for a generation to come men will 
look back upon January, 1892, as a month of mourn- 
ing. The epidemic has found its readiest victims in 
the aged and theinfirm, but it has not been content 
with them. It has not spared any age. It has 
warred against rich and poor alike. ‘There has been 
a brotherhood of suffering. Palace and cottage 
have shared ina common sorrow. Heart has gone 
ovt to heart through all the barriers of rank and 
class. The grief of the Royal Family was but asym- 
bol and type of universal pain. The young Prince 


| Yes, there is great splendour—but great responsi- 


is not the only son that has gone down into an early | 


grave. Other homes are darkened besides the home 


at Sandringham. 
We have realised 


children. Grief has made us one. 


as we never had before that we are but parts of one | 


body, united by ties subtle as they are strong, deep | tn toaedl.ok. Mnainaions, su dendess 


xs they are enduring, which nature herself has knit. 
We have found our truest comfort and strength by 
union in the hour of desolation and darkness. For 
x joy shared is doubled, a grief shared is halved. 


THE QUEEN AND THE NATION. 


Amid the universal sorrow the letter of the Queen 
t» her people has struck a chord so deep that its 
vibrations are not yet still. The sympathy of the 
people has touched the heart of the Sovereign, and 
ler gratitude so simply and pathetically expressed 
has sent a new tide of affection rolling through the 
land— 

** Its echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever.” 
She has reminded us of her bereavements. She too, 
like many another woman, counts the years by 
graves. Her bereavements have indeed been heavy. 
Her husband, first of all. Then the Princess Alice, 
the brightest spirit among her band of daughters. 
Next the Duke of Albany, whose thoughtful wisdom 
recalled the father so carly lost. Then followed the 
Emperor Frederick, dear as one of her own sons. 
And now, last of all, she loses the grandson, bound 
to her by special ties of tenderness and affection, 
and destined to all human appearance to sit on the 
throne which she now fills. She must have felt as 
she saw child and grandchild pass away first that 
she ‘‘lived in an inverted order,’’ that nature’s 
kindly laws had been reversed. And the lesser 
losses, each of .h m bringing its own sharp pang, 
who can number? The statesmen and the coun- 
sellors who stood at her side when she began her 
reign, the friends whom she trusted and who light- 
ened her terrible loneliness,—they too have passed 
away, and she remainsalone. The almost prophetic 
words of her childhood gain a new depth of pathos. 





| 
| 
| 
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bility.”” Had she foreseen the future and all it had 
in store, she would have added, ‘‘ And great sorrow 
too,’’—relieved, however, and solaced by the abiding 
love of a loyal and devoted land. 


THE NEWMAN STATUE. 


It is unfortunate that the proposal to ercct a 
statue of Cardinal Newman in the Broad Street at 
Oxford, in front of the College which he loved so 
well, should have proved the beginning of strife. 
And the fact that Protestant feeling is so sensitive 
indicates a consciousness of weakness rather than of 
strength. At first, great stress was laid upon the 
incongruity of placing a memorial of a Romish Car- 
dinal within a hundred yards of the spot where, 
according to tradition, Latimer, and Cranmer, and 


Tilia cnttinan Gann teak Geile | Ridley, the Protestant martyrs, suffered at the stake. 
. | Now, however, Canon Ince and his friends protest 
lovers, other parents have been bereaved of their | : gi lag . . 

| against any public site in the city of Oxford being 


given for such a purpose. Some go so far as to 
assert that a more suitable home for the statue might 
Such a 
suggestion can hardly be taken seriously. It was 

at Oxford that Newman’s genius developed and 
matured. It was there that men listened to him as 

to a prophet new inspired. It was at Oxford that 
the great religious movement with which his name 
will ever be associated had its birth. In Oxford, if 
anywhere, his statue should stand. The opposition 
is ungracious ; but the scheme is not one that should 
be forced through by a struggle. Minorities—even 

unreasonable minorities—have their rights. A memo- 

rial set up in public with official sanction should 
express the overwhelming feeling of the community. 

And if there are large numbers of men in Oxford, 
and elsewhere, who are unable to distinguish between 

the man and the Cardinal, who cannot recognise his- 
genius, are blind to the beauty of his character, and 
insensible to his sanctity, who do not understand 
that his teaching has touched and transfigured the 
spiritual life of thousands who regard Romanism 
with the deepest hostility—if it be so, they must 

have their way, and we must be content to wait till 
they have a deeper insight and a larger charity. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


The appeal addressed by the President of the: 
Wesleyan Conference to his fellow Methodists on 


| the eve of the London County Council election has 


an application far wider than its immediate purpose. 
It asserted a principle that should affect the conduct 
of all those who pray that the will of God may be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven. Every Chris- 
tian man, and every Christian woman, so far as the 


power of each avails, is responsible for seeing that 


our laws and our administration are in harmony with 
the will of Christ ; that they make for righteousness, 
not against it, We cannot evade our obligations in 
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this matter: we cannot delegate our duties. We are 
our own rulers. The franchise is given us, not 
merely for our own protection, but that we may pro- 
tect others also. Our right to it lies in the fact that 
without it we cannot fulfil our responsibilities as 
members of the nation into which we were born. If 
we fail to use it, we shall deservedly incur the con- 
demnation of the servant who buried the talent en- 
trusted to him by his Master. We are not all bound 
to take public office; we are bound to ensure that 
posts of power and authority are filled by the right 
men, and not by those who will tolerate or even 
defend evil. Let us see to it that we are not deceived 
by any of those cunning phrases devised to mislead 
men’s minds. Dr. Stephenson made short work of 
some such. ‘‘A man,”’ he said, ‘“‘ who determines 
that the owners of insanitary property shall be forced 
to make it decent and healthy is declared to be a 
‘faddist.’ A man who claims that the performances 
in music-halls shall be free from indecent and pru- 
rient suggestion is nicknamed ‘a Puritan.’’’ Other 
instances of a similar perversion of language will 
readily occur to everyone. Let us be on our guard 
against falsehood masked in this manner. The 
triumph of righteousness will not come without a 
struggle. Let us resolve to win it, remembering 
that the Christian cannot cease to be a citizen, and 
that the citizen should not cease to be a Christian. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE EDUCATIONAL STRUGGLE IN PRUSSIA. 


The struggle over the Education Bill now before 
the Prussian Parliament grows more exciting at 
every stage. The conflict is becoming desperate, 
and the framework of party organization shows signs 
of giving way. Ifthe Government succeed in forcing 
the measure through, it will have to pay dearly for 
its victory. English critics have already pointed out 
the gross injustice which the Bill proposes to inflict 
upon the atheist. The Catholic, on the one hand, 
the Protestant on the other, may have his children 
brought up in his own faith. But if a man, even 
after careful thought and inquiry, rejects a super- 
natural revelation altogether, the State steps in, can- 
cels parental responsibility and parental rights, and 
insists that the children shall be brought up in a faith 
to which the father is hostile. Such a principle, if 
once applied, might be fatal in its effects if ever the 
day of retaliation should come. But there is another 
side to the question which deserves consideration. 
The clergy, not the teachers, are to give the religious 
instruction, and so the grave difficulty is avoided of 
setting men and women chosen for one special func- 
tion to perform work of a totally different kind, for 
which they may or may not be qualified. But even 
so, the instruction thus given will always be liable to 
become mechanical and conventional in its character ; 
and religious teaching of that type, deadening the 
soul and petrifying the heart, is worse tlan no 





teaching at all. And further, in the very cases 
towards which the new system is specially directed, 
the teaching will be given under the most hopeless 
conditions. The unbeliever or the agnostic cannot 
withdraw his children. There is no Conscience 
Clause for his protection: on the contrary, the com- 
pulsory power has him for itsmark. His children are 
bound to attend, however deep his repugnance may 
be. All that is left for him is to see that the influ- 
ence of the home shall counteract the influence of 
the school, to ridicule and denounce what the child 
may learn from the State-appointed teacher. The 
State challenges him to the contest. The only pos- 
sible result of the system is that the child’s natural 
instincts and affections will be enlisted against the 
faith of Christ, and on the side of infidelity. 


PERSIAN 


The tale which the Sheikh Djemal ed Din lays be- 
fore the world in the Contemporary Review will be an 
unpleasant surprise for most of those who read it. 
Persia is a country of which we in Europe have 
known little, but have been willing to hope the best. 
We have believed the ruler, though a despot, to be 
just and enlightened, and that his subjects were 
peaceful and content. Now the veil is lifted. If 
the report is true, and it bears the mark of truth on 
every page, Persia is suffering from a veritable reign 
of terror. Civilisation is losing ground ; oppression, 
cruelty, injustice, are supreme. The men who fight 
for light against darkness, for right against wrong, 
are suffering ruin, torture, and death. The Shah 
and his Vizier, the son of a cook whom he has raised 
to power, are responsible for it all. Their hands 
have wrought the evil. One fact should receive special 
notice. Twice has the Shah visited Europe. On 
both occasions, the Sheikh asserts, he has returned 
to his own land worse than he left it; infatuated by 
“the sense of his own power and importance, intox- 
icated by the flattery which he met with in the West. 
Little did he understand how much of his welcome 
was due to motives of self-interest, to political and 
commercial considerations. He took all the adula- 
tion, all the honour as his own due, unconscious or 
oblivious of the fact that Persia to our statesmen 
means a barrier against Russian aggression, and to 
our manufacturers a market for English goods. But 
his unhappy subjects, finding him more cruel and 
more tyrannical, not unnaturally attributed the 
change to European influence. Their dislike and 
suspicion of all that belongs to Europe have grown 
deeper and more intense. They have been alienated 
when they should have been brought closer, and 
just at the time when they most need the sympathy 
and the support of the West. 


MISRULE. 


EUROPEAN RIVALRY IN AFRICA. 


Lord Salisbury’s letter to the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce emphasises a fact which some of us are 
in danger of forgetting. As a nation, we seem to 
imagine that wherever new territory is opened up 
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and is brought under European influence in any 
part of the world, it must be ours by right, that our 
claims take precedence of all others. Since Africa 
has been parcelled out among the nations, complaints 
have been loud and bitter that other countries have 
been allowed to share the new territory with us, and 
that foreign flags have not been jealously excluded 
from all districts with which we had established 
trade connections. The Foreign Secretary’s reply is 
crushing and complete. We have no monopoly of 
treaty-making. Other nations can establish protec- 
torates as well as ourselves. If a European power 
were to annex territory in Africa, that might be 
a breach of international agreements; but inde- 
pendent countries in that continent are free to pass 
under the influence of any European state without 
asking our consent. The fact is, that we take too 
much upon ourselves. Already our burden in Africa is 
heavier than we seem able to bear. We may have 
to drop, at any rate for the moment, some of the prizes 
which we have endeavoured to clutch. Every year 
will add to our responsibilities. If we have a grain 
of sense, we shall be content, and even anxious, to 
see other nations working with us there side by side, 
so long as they are friends, and not obstacles, to pro- 
gress. Our commerce should learn to distinguish 
between enterprise and rapacity. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 


A FAMILY MISSION. 





The Church Missionary Intelligencer reports that 
Mr. James Monro, C.B., and his daughter have arrived 
at Calcutta and are about to begin their missionary 
work. For several years Mr. Monro held a post of | 
great responsibility in the Indian Civil Service, but 
in England he is better known as the Chief Com- 
missioner of the London Police. When he resigned 
office, he decided to return to the Nuddea district, 
where he was formerly stationed as a missionary, 
not directly connected with any organization, though 
in full sympathy with the spirit and method of the 
Church Missionary Society. His daughter willlabour 
among the women, and his son is now being trained 
at home for medical work, with the intention of join- 
ing them in due time. As one of the Indian papers 
very justly says, the coming of the family is in itself | 
an important addition to the missionary force at 
work in the district, while the fact that a man of Mr. 
Monro’s eminence and power should devote himself 
in this way to evangelistic work cannot fail to im- 
press public opinion and feeling. Perhaps, other | 
families before long may follow their example. 


THE MASHONALAND MISSION. 


The news of the Rev. Owen Watkins’s serious 
illness will cause more sorrow than surprise. Every 
one who has followed his labours during recent years 
knows with what energy and enthusiasm he flings 
himself into every new task and upon every fresh 





problem. The work in Mashonaland evidently over- 
taxed his strength, and he is now suffering from the 
consequences of his devotion. Happily, the latest 
reports are more hopeful, and one may venture 
to trust that for many years to come he will still be 
spared to the mission cause in Southern Africa. The 
special business which took him into Mashonaland . 
he seems to have carried through with the most com- 
plete success. Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the arrangements which he has made with the 
Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the well-known chairman of the 
British South African Company. Sites for churches 
and schools have been granted in the townships of 
Salisbury and Umtali, with three farms, each con- 
taining three thousand acres, in various districts for 
mission stations, and Mr. Rhodes has undertaken in 
writing that ample provision will be made by the 
Company for a Wesleyan church, school, and house, 
in every township which may hereafter be laid out 
in the Colony. Other concessions no doubt will 
follow in due course, as needs may arise. At pre- 
sent, however, the Wesleyan Missionary Society has 
everything ready for a good start. All that it now 
needs is the right man for the work. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s death is more than a national 
sorrow. Far beyond the limits of these islands, 
Christians of all lands have been watching round 
his bed, hoping even against hope that the cloud 
might break and that daylight would return. It is 
thought a great thing if a man speaks to a whole 
city, a marvel if he speaks toanation, Mr. Spurgeon 
had the Anglo-Saxon race for his audience. His 
words were caught up in their flight, and echoed in 
other tongues. The vast congregation in the Taber- 
nacle formed but an insignificant handful among 
those whom he addressed week after week for six- 
and-thirty years in the printed sermons that went 
out into all lands and all languages. It is not 
necessary in this place to attempt an analysis of 
the secret and the spell of Spurgeon’s eloquence ; 
but eloquence is only a tool and an instrument: 
success, if it is to be real and lasting, depends on the 
man who uses it. Mr. Spurgeon’s supreme power 
lay in his character. Popularity came to him when 


| @ mere youth, but he never lost his balance. He 


had faith in himself, but never imagined that he was 
the centre of the universe. It was always his work 
that he cared for, not the fame and the influence 
that the work might bring him. [lis one aim, his 
one thought, has been to repeat the message of sal- 
vation entrusted to him; that has been the pith and 
substance of every sermon on every text. The 
structure might vary in its details, but the founda- 
tions were the same. He knew that the great thing 
about which people care most—even those who may 
seem thoughtless and indifferent—is their own souls. 
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Other needs vary, other in‘erests change; that 
burden of care remains ; and a man who can speak 
to others about that out of his own experience will 
never lack an audience. He always spoke with 
certainty, as one who knew; and there is nothing 
so attractive and so contagious as conviction. That 
was one of the great forces that drew the world to 
him. There is no one left like hin. That won- 
derful voice, strong without straining, clear as a bell; 
that homely ease; the shrewd sense, the humour, 
the pathos, so natural and unstudied, his knowledge 
of human nature, his sympathy with its struggles 
and sorrows—gifts and endowments such as these 
we shall not find united in one man again. Others 
may take up his work, may hold the great congrega- 
tion together, may perpetuate his organization for 
Christian beneficence, but his place they cannot fill. 


He will remain a supreme and solitary figure, set in | 


a century of greatness. 


BISHOP PHILPOTT. 


It was but for a few days that Bishop Philpott 
outlived the late Duke of Devonshire, his old rival in 
university distinction. The two men so associated 
together were not altogether unlike. Each shunned 
the beaten paths of popularity, and preferred to do his 
true work inhis ownway. As Bishop of Worcester, 
Dr. Philpott resolutely left his clergy alone. He was 
a man of business ability, of great practical experi- 
ence, and had shown remarkable aptitude for dealing 
with affairs. His policy of inaction was not due to 
incapacity, still less to indolence. He had no faith 
in machinery, no passion for uniformity. He believed 
that each clergyman should be left with absolute 
freedom to adapt himself and his methods to the 
special needs of his own parish. Conventions, con- 
ferences, and committees, intended for talk and not 
for work, he detested. The Church Congress never 
met in his diocese. He did not disguise his dislikes. 
He was no diplomatist. ‘‘My singular brother,”’ 
Henry Philpotts, the famous Bishop of Exeter, once 
called him. ‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ there is nothing 
double about me;”’ and it was the simple fact. He 
never uttered a word which men distrusted ; he never 
performed any act, the motives of which could be 
suspected. His private life was singularly beautiful. 
His courtesy and kindliness were proverbial. His 
generosity was boundless. He was always giving. 
Twenty years ago his wife lost her sight. The home 
was childless. There was neither son nor daughter to 
help him in lightening the burden of affliction. He 
took it all upon himself with a tenderness and a 
devotion that brought light into the darkness, and 
turned the very trouble into a source of incessant 


Joy: 
M. DE LAVELEYE. 


M. de Laveleye’s name has been familiar for many 
years to all those who take an interest in social and 
economic questions. Few men of our time have 
done more to establish peace and righteousness 
among the nations of Europe. The facts and the 


| tendencies of our modern civilisation he had studied 
| at first hand. His profound knowledge of the past 
| enabled him to interpret the present. He had 
| human sympathy as well as iutellectual insight. 
While he traced laws he did not forget persons. 
When he wrote of labour, he did not forget the 
labourer; in analysing the causes of poverty, he 
remembered the poor. He was not a Socialist, but 
| he understood Socialism, and all that he wrote is not 
| only rich in knowledge but fertile in suggestion. 
| No less important was the service he rendered in 
helping to bring about a better understanding among 
European nations. So much of our suspicion and 
our hostility is due to ignorance, that every addition 
to our knowledge of one another makes for peace. 
M. de Laveleye was exceptionally fortunate in his 
position. He was a citizen of Belgium, a little king- 
dom, neutralised by international convention, which 
stands apart from the rivalry and the strife of greater 
nations. He was clear from all imputation of pre- 
judice or motive. He had the ear of Germany, Italy, 
France, and England. He acted as mediator and 
interpreter between them. And as his knowledge 
embraced the whole circle of European affairs, he 
understood the true way of appealing to the better 
instincts of each nation, the misconceptions to be 
corrected, and the facts to be explained. He was 
in the truest sense an apostle of peace, and the 
prophet of a civilisation that shall be Christian not 
only in name. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


’ PROFESSOR J. C. ADAMS. 


In the death-roll of the last few weeks occurred 
the name of Professor Adams, who, though little 
| known to the world, will have an abiding place in the 
| history of science and its triumphs. The great astro- 
| nomical discovery which made him famous was one 
of the most remarkable achievements of the human 
mind. He discovered a new star, not by sweeping 
the heavens with a telescope, but by the simple ap- 
plication of mathematical law. The course of the 
planet Uranus was known to be subject to unex- 
plained variations. Adams, then a young man, eon- 
ceived the idea that the variations might be accounted 
for by the attraction of some unknown body. Start- 
ing with the facts, he set himself to work backwards 
to the cause. His calculations when complete de- 
termined the exact position of the star, and when 
after culpable delay our astronomers at the Royal 
Observatory turned their instruments upon the point 
which Adams had indicated, they found there what 
they had been bidden to seek. Their neglect, while 
it compelled Adams to share his glory with the great 
Frenchman, Leverrier, who working independently 
had come to the same conclusion, served at any rate 
to show to the world how generous and over-modest 
true genius in its highest developments can be. And 
though his later life was not signalised by any dis- 
covery so brilliant as this, his work has not only en- 
riched our scientific knowledge, but has made life 
secure for thousands of seamen, to whom his very 
name is unknown. 
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From the painting by J. M. Strudwick.) 


“In a day dream in the eastern tower, and making to herself a history out of every dint 
aml seratch and cut on Lancelot’s shicl ta 


Page 270, 


By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., London, W. 
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HALF BROTHERS. 
By HESBA STRETTON, Avrunor or ‘‘Cospwess anp Castes,’’ ‘‘ Carona,’’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XVII.—ANDREW’S FRIEND. 


FNHE Little town soon felt the difference 
between having the Hall occupied by 
its owners, and tenanted by persons who had 
no interest in.the place. Margaret knew 
most of the families living in Apley, for 
there had not been many changes during her 
absence ; and as a child she had been allowed 
free intercourse with the respectable house- 
holders of the town. - Now she had returned 
among them she and the Rector had many 
schemes for their social as well as religious 
improvement. Sidney was liberal, and 
eager to further any wish of Margaret's. 
He was even willing to take a share in her 
plans, as far as his business gave him time 
to do so; and nobody could make himself 
more genial and popular than he did. 

The Rector’s wife, Laura Martin, who had 
seemed wiliing to marry George as a poor 
curate, had been very well aware that he 
was one of the two nephews of the wealthy 
City man, Sir John Martin, to whom all his 
accumulated riches must be left. Her cha- 
grin at his being left in poverty by his uncle 
had been extreme ; and she was on the point 
of breaking off her engagement with George 
Martin, when Sidney, who felt the injustice 
of his uncle’s will, settled £10,000 on his 
cousin. It was a mere pittance, Laura felt ; 
but it was sufficient to decide her to marry 
George. With the living at Apley their 
yearly income was now nearly £1,200; and 
as she was a clever woman in household 
management, she contrived to make a good 
appearance, and was generally more expen- 
sively dressed than Margaret. She made, 
on the whole, a good country parson’s wife, 
looking well after the affairs of the parish ; 
especially in Margaret’s absence, when she 
reigned lady paramount. It was a sore and 
bitter vexation to her to suffer eclipse when 
Margaret was at Apley; but the inter- 
course between the Hall and the. Rectory 
was too intimate, and too beneficial for her- 
self and her children, for her to show any 
sense of mortification. She always spoke of 
Margaret as her dearest friend. 

There were already two children at the 
Rectory, Sidney and Richard; and soon 
after Philip’s birth a girl was born, who was 
called Phyllis by Laura. Already there was 
a little scheme in Laura’s brain, an organ 
scarcely ever used for any other function 
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than scheming. Why should not this little 
girl of hers become the wife of Sidney’s son 
and heir? It was a pleasant pastime to 
build castles in the air, on the foundation of 
this unspoken wish. 

Something of the gloom which was threat- 
ening Andrew Goldsmith’s reason was re- 
moved by Margaret’s return to Apley ; and 
the delicate interest taken in him and his 
sorrow by her and the Rector. They fre- 
quently called upon him to render some 
service ; and little by little he regained the 
position of importance he had once held 
among the townspeople, though his influence 
was now exercised more on religious than 
political subjects. He was superior to his 
neighbours in intellect; and he had the 
gift of speech, being able to address them 
with a somewhat uncultured eloquence, 
but in a manner that went home to their 
hearts and understandings. His life ran in 
more healthy currents, and there were times 
when Rachel hoped he would overcome the 
deep depression which had followed upon 
Sophy’s mysterious disappearance. 

The person to whom, of all others, Andrew 
Goldsmith attached himself, in this partial 
revival of his old life, was Sidney Martin. 
Sidney, unconsciously perhaps, addressed the 
sorrow-stricken man, who was bearing the 
burden of the sin he had been guilty of, in a 
tone and manner of the deepest sympathy ; 
as if he knew all his burden, and would help 
him to bear it, though he would never speak 
of it. The sad secret lay between them, and 
both were thinking of it in their deepest 
hearts. There was a strange, inexplicable 
subtlety in this silent sympathy. The mo- 
ment their eyes met each man saw, as if 
standing between them, Sophy’s girlish figure 
and pretty face; and Andrew Goldsmith 
felt, with vague and confused instinct, that 
Sidney looked at his grief and loss with 
different eyes from other onlookers. Sidney 
fathomed his woe with a deeper and truer 
plummet than that with which other men 
could sound it; and there was a dim sense 
of satisfaction in the feeling that he, who 
had all that earth could give, shared the pain 
that was gnawing his own heart. 

It grew into a habit with Andrew Gold- 
smith to listen for the sound of Sidney's 
horse or carriage, and hasten to his shop- 
door in time to lift his hat to him as he went 
by, and to catch the subtle gleam of melan- 
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choly comprehension in Sidney’s passing 
salutation. There was such a link between 
them as did not exist between any other 
two souls, amongst all the souls they were 
in contact with; and it was a dark day 
with Andrew, in which he did not see the 
recognition of it in Sidney’s face. 

Sidney would unhesitatingly have called 
himself the happiest man on earth, but for 
this singular and ominous devotion towards 
him of the man he had so deeply injured. 
His life was all that he had ever hoped for ; 
Margaret a dearer wife and better companion 
than he had even dreamed she might be ; 
his child a sweetness and delight to him 
beyond all words. There was no flaw in 
his prosperity. His sky was clear of all 
but one almost invisible speck. At his 
gates dwelt this man whose mere exist- 
ence was a perpetual reminder of his early 
blunder ; for Sidney would not own it to be 
asin. The friendship of this man, he said 
to himself, was the bitterest penance that 
could be inflicted on him. But for this he 
could have forgotten Sophy altogether. 
And why should he not forget her? He 
had done her very little wrong; not the 
wrong ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
in his position would have been guilty of. 
If he could but escape the sight of this 
unfortunate father of hers, his wrong-doing 
would soon cease to trouble him. 

But Sidney could find no easy way of 
escape. He might have insisted on living 
in or near London; but Margaret was 
strongly attached to her old home, and it 
happened that all his attempts to buy an 
estate nearer to London fell through. The 
estate bought by his uncle was in York- 
shire; and consequently was too far away 
for him to dwell upon it; and Margaret's 
place answered all their requirements per- 
fectly. It was not much more than an hour’s 
journey by train from his place of business in 
the City ; and Margaret’s position, as the 
last descendant of an old county family, gave 
them a standing in the county which they 
could not have elsewhere. It had always 
been a part. of his ambition for the future to 
become a member of the House of Commons, 
and he was already recognised as the most 
eligible candidate of his party for a place as 
member for the county at the next general 
election. A number of minute threads, 
gathering in number and vigour as each 
moxth passed by, wove themselves into a 
rope which it needed the strength of a 
Samson to break through. 

It was not possible, on the other hand, to 








dislodge Andrew Goldsmith ; nor did Sidney 
seriously think of it. He ‘would not add to: 
the harm he had already done him the cruel 
injury of turning him out of. his old home, 
and sending him adrift among strangers. 
He was not in any way of a hard and piti- 
less nature, and his heart was full of com- 
punction and kindliness towards Andrew 
Goldsmith. More than once he debated 
with himself whether it would not be wise 
to confide the whole story to the Rector, and 
take his counsel as to the question of telling 
Andrew, or of still keeping the fate of Sophy 
a secret. But he could not risk the chance 
of Margaret knowing it; and he resolved 
upon keeping silence and bearing his penalty 
as best he could. 

His eldest boy, Philip, was three years of 
age ; and the second son, Hugh, his mother’s. 
heir and the future owner of Apley, was 
about twelvemonths old, when a vacancy im 
the representation of the county occurred, 
which gave to Sidney a fair chance of being 
elected, though not without a close contest. 
The influence on both sides was stretched to 
the utmost, and party spirit ran high. It 
was like the sound of a trumpet to an old 
war-horse for Andrew Goldsmith. For the 
time being his heavy burden seemed to slip 
off his shoulders, and he became-again, as in 
former times, the active and energetic leader 
of the voters in the neighbourhood. His 
shop and the pleasant kitchen behind it 
were filled from morning to night with 
groups of his neighbours, eagerly discussing 
the question of the coming election. Occa- 
sionally Sidney himself dropped in, with 
Margaret beside him ; and was thus brought 
into closer contact than -before with her 
tenants. For Sidney, busy as he was with 
a multiplicity of affairs, left the management 
of the Apley estate almost wholly in his 
wife’s hands. 

Life was very full to Margaret. She had 
her husband, her children, and her tenants 
to live for, and her desire to serve them was 
very ardent, to minister to their lowest as 
well as to their highest needs. She had the 
true Christian instinct of help-giving. There 
was one incident of her Lord’s life over 
which her soul brooded, more frequently, 
perhaps, than any other. She saw Him sit- 
ting at the feast with His disciples, Judas 
the traitor being one of them, and all of 
them being on the point of forsaking Him. 
He, who was King of kings and Lord of 
lords, who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, yet took upon Himself the form of a 
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servant, and came, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. She saw this Jesus rise 
from the table, and lay aside the white robe 
He was wearing for the feast, and pour 
water into a basin, and stoop to wash His 
disciples’ feet, soiled with the dust of the 
street. It was a symbol, but it was also a 
real action of her Lord’s. What service 
ought she to shrink from, then, if Christ 
washed His disciples’ feet ? 

Margaret was very much in earnest about 
her husband’s election, and threw herself 
with all her heart into the efforts made to 
secure it. She believed him to be so good 
and true a man, that it must be for the wel- 
fare of the country for him to sit in Parlia- 
ment. If he was returned it would compel 
them to live more in London; but that was 
a sacrifice she could make, and she did not 
flinch from sacrifice. She was in the habit 
of visiting freely and familiarly among all 
her neighbours, the poor as well as the rich ; 
and she had not failed in winning their 
esteem and regard. Her canvassing for her 
husband was everywhere successful. 

But the chief factor in the election was 
Andrew Goldsmith, who laboured night and 
day for Sidney Martin’s return. When the 
poll was declared Sidney was elected by 
a small majority only, and everyone said 
this majority was due to Andrew Gold- 
smith’s influence in his own district, where 
the voters had given their votes as one man. 
Sidney had reached the goal of his ambition, 
or rather he had passed one winning-post to 
enter upon a new path; and his heart beat 
high with exultation. He was a young man 
yet, and he would win such a name as should 
reflect glory upon his two boys and lay the 
foundation of an illustrious family. He had 
no long line of ancestry to boast of; his 
uncle had been a self-raised man, and he 
was still almost unknown. But Margaret’s 
lineage was old enough to compensate for 
the newness of his own, and his boys should 
have such a position in the world as few 
others had. Hugh, the youngest, would 
succeed Margaret, and take the name of 
Cleveland; but Philip would be his heir 
and nothing should be lacking in his career. 
He would make his name illustrious for his 
boy’s sake as well as his own. 

These thoughts were flitting through his 
brain as he drove homewards with Margaret 
and his friends, after the declaration of the 
poll at the county town. It was a very 
bright hour for him. But within a few 
miles of Apley they were met by a proces- 
sion of his wife’s tenants coming out to con- 














gratulate him, with Andrew Goldsmith on 
horseback at their head. There was some- 
thing very striking in the appearance of the 
vigorous, soldierly, white-headed man, as he 
came up to the side of the carriage to act as 
spokesman for the crowd behind. He sat 
his horse well, as a member of the cavalry 
troop must do ; and his deep-set eyes glowed 
with pride and affection. His pale, sad face 
was transfigured for the time ; for this was 
the happiest moment he had known for 
years. Sidney practically owed his election 
to him ; and it was some return, he thought, 
for all the kindness he had received from 
him and Margaret. 

It was a singular and bitter trial to Sidney 
to stretch out his hand and clasp the hand 
of his father-in-law. If this crowd only 
knew the relationship that existed between 
him and the man they had chosen for their 
spokesman, their cheers would turn into exe- 
crations. He had never shaken hands with 
him before ; for though he had visited An- 
drew’s house frequently during the last few 
weeks, the latter knew his place too well 
to push himself forward so as to eompel 
Sidney to such a friendly greeting. But 
now, at this juncture, nothing was more 
natural than that these two men, forgetting 
the differences of rank, should clasp each 
other’s hands in token of a victory won by 
both. 

It was a strong grip that the saddler gave 
to his friend Sidney Martin, and spoke of all 
the subtle, indefinable sympathy that existed 
between them. Margaret's eyes filled with 
happy tears. So long had she felt the 
gloom of this man’s deep sorrow, that her 
heart was filled with gladness to see him 
escaping from its chain. 

“Tt’s you I have to thank for my election, 
Goldsmith,” said Sidney, glad to get his 
hand released from his painful grasp. 

“We've all done our best, sir,” he an- 
swered, “and we are come to meet you, and 
say not one of us has known a prouder day 
than this; a proud day and a joyful day it 
is. And we pray Almighty God, every man 
among us, that He will bless you with all 
the blessings of this life, and preserve your 
precious life for many, many years. And 
that you may live to be Prime Minister,” 
he added, with a tone of humour in his grave 
voice. There was a tremendous chorus of 
“ Hurrahs!” and a great deal of laughter. 
Prime Minister! Yes; that was what they 
would all like. On Andrew Goldsmith’s face 
there came a quiver, as if his features so long 
set in sad despair were attempting to smile, 
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and might succeed if many more such joyous 
occasions came. 

Sidney answered shortly and pleasantly, 
and the procession fell behind the carriages. 
It was only as they passed along the High 
Street that Andrew Goldsmith, looking at 
his little shop, and seeing its doorway and 
windows empty, while every other house 
was filled with women and children, remem- 
bered too vividly the mystery surroundin 
the fate of his own daughter. He perme 
behind in the procession as it passed on to 
Apley Hall; and when Sidney looked for 
him in vain, he felt a keen sense of relief in 
Andrew’s absence. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—LAURA’S SCHEME. 


THE Rector and Margaret continued to be 
fast friends, and the intercourse between 
the Hall and the Rectory was of the most 
intimate kind. The children of either house 
scarcely knew which was their home. The 
Rector was a high-minded, unworldly man, 
altogether untouched by ambition or the 
love of money ; there was perhaps a shade of 
indolence in his temperament, which made 
him less likely to feel the spur of ambition. 
Margaret and he understood one another 
better than any others understood them. 
Moreover his genuine admiration, and his 
strong affection for her husband added much 
to her happiness. For now and then, with 
the persistent recurrence of doubt, a mis- 
giving crossed Margaret’s mind that Sidney 
was not exactly a Christian in the sense she 
was. Not that he was in any degree negli- 
gent in observing the outward duties of re- 
ligion. He was a constant attendant at 
church services ; and a more regular com- 
municant than she was herself. Day by day 
his life appeared to be one of conscientious 
continuance in well-doing. He was foremost 
in all philanthropic and religious schemes, 
and worked energetically at them. But now 
and then, at rare intervals, a false note jarred 
upon the harmonious and sensitive chords of 
Margaret’s inmost soul ; and then there was 
no man’s praise of her husband so precious 
to her as that of his cousin George, who had 
been brought up with him as a brother, and 
who never doubted that he was one of the 
best men living. 

As for Sidney, he was well content with 
himself and his career; and, as the years 
passed by, he was no longer troubled by 
qualms of conscience. He was spreading 
himself like a green bay-tree ; and his “in- 
ward thought was to found a house that 
should continue for ever, a dwelling-place to 





all generations.” He was increasing the 
glory of his house; and men praised him 
because he was doing well for himself. He 
blessed his own soul, and fell into the mis- 
take that God was blessing him. 

For Sidney almost fully persuaded him- 
self that he was a Christian. He accepted 
what he imagined were the doctrines of 
Christianity. He would have signed- the 
thirty-nine Articles of the Christian faith as 
readily as any candidate for orders. He had 
no doubts, or rather he had not time to 
trouble himself with inconvenient questions, 
so he believed that he was a believer. Often 
when he was listening with deep attention 
to some eloquent or touching sermon, he 
felt a thrill of emotion, which he mistook 
for devotion to Christ as his Master. The 
sins of his youth had been repented of and 
cast behind him; and if one repents is he 
not forgiven? He gave largely to the cause 
of religion, both in time and money. He 
was in no open way self-indulgent. If he 
was not a Christian man, as well as a rich 
man, who then could be saved? The camel 
had gone through the needle’s eye. 

The training of his sons he left almost 
entirely to Margaret; and she had them 
brought up as simply and hardily as their 
first cousins at the Rectory, boys not born 
to inherit wealth. No differences were made 
between them; no extra indulgences were 
allowed to her own children, because some 
day they would be rich men. They had the 
same tutor, and the same lessons. When 
Philip was old enough to go to Eton, his 
cousins, Sidney and Dick, were sent with 
him; when Hugh went, the two younger 
accompanied him. As they grew up to 
young manhood they were sent in the same 
manner to Oxford. It was no wonder that 
the Rector believed, what he was always 
ready to assert, that Sidney was better than 
a brother to him. But if the Rector was 
more than content with his lot, and grateful 
beyond words for Sidney’s generous friend- 
ship and munificent liberality in the education 
of his four sons, Laura was very far from 
feeling the same satisfaction. She had been 
willing to marry George for love when he 
was a poor curate, especially after Sidney 
had settled £10,000 upon him; but she 
could never forget the inequality existing 
between her income and position and Mar- 
garet’s. Both of them belonged to better 
families than the Martins; but -Margaret 
was an only child, and Laura was one of a 
family of eleven children, with so small a 
dowry that the interest of it only found her 
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in dress. She could not help feelng that 
she and Margaret were in each other’s 
places ; Margaret would have been perfectly 
happy as a poor Rector’s wife, and she would 
have been perfectly happy as the owner of 
Apley Hall, and the wife of a wealthy 
merchant. She was fond of pre-eminence, but 
she always found herself occupying the second 
place. Margaret’s splendid generosity, and 
almost lavish expenditure on objects which 
she considered worthy of her time and her 
money aroused in Laura merely a spirit of 
envious criticism. The economical manage- 
ment of household expenses at the - Hall, 
where Margaret would brook no wasteful 
customs, however time-honoured, Laura pro- 
nounced mean. The bountiful hand, which 
gave largely, if a gift could be helpful, she 
called ostentatious. George Martin’s sisters, 
who paid annual visits to the Rectory, never 
failed to fan the smouldering fire of her dis- 
content into a flame. They always lamented 
over the small share they and their brother 
had received of their uncle’s wealth. 

“Every penny was left to Sidney,” the 
Rector would say, in grieved remonstrance. 

“Then he ought to have halved it,” per- 
sisted Laura, “at the very least; half for 
himself, and half for you and your sisters. 
And he only gave you a paltry £10,000! It 
makes one quite mad to think of dividing 
such a mean sum among our five children. 
Two thousand a-piece! The portion of a 
farmer’s daughter, or a tradesman’s son ! 
Andrew Goldsmith possesses as much as 
that. And think of what Philip and Hugh 
will inherit.” 

“Oh, hush! hush!” answered the Rec- 
tor, ‘we are rich; as rich as any one need 
be. God knows I am ashamed of having all 
we have, whilst so many of His people have 
scarcely the necessaries of life. And, my 
dear Laura, it seems to me that you have all 
that Margaret allows herself. Tell me what 
indulgence she has that you lack. If she 
and Sidney have money, they are not spend- 
ing it on themselves; they are making it a 
blessing to all about them.” 

“So should we,” replied Laura, sulkily. 

But Laura took care to keep on excellent 
terms with Margaret. Indeed it would have 
been difficult for her to quarrel with her. 
Margaret’s affection for the Rector gathered 
into its wide embrace all belonging to him ; 
and his children were only a degree less dear 
to her than her own. Phyllis was scarcely 
a degree less dear, as she had no daughter ; 
and this little girl almost filled the place of 
one. All of them were as much at home at 





the Hall as at the Rectory ; and the Rector 
took hardly less interest in Philip and Hugh 
than in his own sons. 

Laura’s scheme with respect to Phyllis 
grew deeper and stronger as the years went 
on. If she could never be more than Mrs. 
Martin, of the Rectory, her daughter should 
be Mrs. Martin, of Brackenburn; or if not 
that, Mrs. Cleveland, of Apley Hall. One of 
the two brothers she must marry. But 
Hugh was nearly two years younger than 
Phyllis; if possible she must become the 
wife of Philip. 

She began very early to mould the children 
to her wishes. She made much of Philip, 
lavishing upon him praises and indulgences, 
which he seldom received from his mother. 
She left Phyllis almost constantly at the 
Hall, before Philip went to Eton, to 
share his nursery games and childish pur- 
suits. Philip was grave and serious ; what 
the townsfolk of Apley called “an old- 
fashioned child”; but Phyllis was like a 
little bird fluttering joyously about the quiet 
nursery, and filling it with childish chatter. 
She could rouse Philip to play and laughter 
out of his gravest moods; and Margaret was 
thankful to Laura for sparing the child to 
her. 

“ Mother!” said Philip, coming one da 
into Margaret’s sitting-room, holding Phyllis 
by the hand, while both children looked up 
to her with large and solemn eyes, “ mother, 
may I marry Phyllis when I grow up to be 
aman? Cousin Laura says yes. Will you 
say yes, too?” 

“My boy,” answered Margaret, gravely, 
yet almost unable to conceal a smile, “you 
cannot understand what marriage means. 
You are only a child of seven yet: and mar- 
riage is more solemn, and more important 
even than death is. You know that death 
is very solemn ¢” 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “it is too high for 
me to understand yet.” 

“ And marriage is still higher,” continued 
Margaret, “you will understand something 
of death first. Some day, when you are 
years older, I will talk to you about marri- 
age, but not now. And, Philip, do not talk 
foolishly about a thing that is too high for 
you to understand.” 

“No, mother,” he said, gravely. 

“Phyllis is not your little sister,” she 
said, ‘‘ but she will be like a sister to you for 
many years to come; and she will always be 
your friend, if you are good children.” 

It was in keeping with Philip’s thoughtful 
and steadfast nature never again to speak of 
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Phyllis as his little wife, or to allow any one 
about him to do so. But constantly, by a 
word dropped now and again, Laura kept 
alive in his mind the idea that Phyllis would 
some day be his wife. To Phyllis she spoke 
as if her whole life was to be fitted to meet 
Philip’s wishes. It was skilfully and subtly 
done ; never being so definite as to excite 
opposition in the nature of either of them. 
Year after year Phyllis was taught that the 
one person in the world whom she was bound 
to please, was her cousin Philip. 

But when Phyllis was fourteen, and Philip, 
a few months older, was an Eton schoolboy, 
Laura thought it wisest to put some little 
check upon their intimacy, which was too 
much like that of brother and sister. Phyllis 
was at an age when a country girl is apt to 
be something of a hoyden. She rode after 
the hounds with as much spirit as her 
brothers ; could play at cricket as well as 
any of them; and was an adept at climbing 
trees. She could shoot and fish fairly well, 
and tramped about the country with the 
boys, never owning to fatigue. But her 
mother shrewdly suspected that none of these 
accomplishments would retain their charm 
for Philip, when he entered upon that ro- 
mantic and sentimental era of a young man’s 
life, during which she hoped to successfully 
attach him to Phyllis. If she was to be the 
accomplished and cultivated girl likely to 
attract him then, she must be sent away for 
some years. 

So Phyllis was sent away, coming home 
for her holidays generally when Philip was 
absent; only meeting for a few days at 
Christmas just to keep them in mind of one 
another. So well and wisely did Laura 
manage that Margaret did not notice that 
virtually Phyllis was separated both from 
her brothers and her cousins. She only felt 
that the girl, whom she loved very tenderly, 
was undergoing a change which was distaste- 
‘ful to her. 

The night before Phyllis left home for the 
first time, her mother went into the little 
room opening out of her own bedroom, 
where the girl had slept ever since she was 
a child. Laura held the shaded lamp up to 
see if she was sleeping, and thought with 
exultation how pretty the face was on which 
the light fell. She put the lamp away into 
the other room, and sat down in the dusk by 
her young daughter. 

“ Phyllis,” she said, with her hand resting 
fondly on the girl’s head, “there’s one thing 
I must say to you before you go away to 
school; but it must be between you and me, 





a secret. You must not speak of it to any- 
body else ; not even to Dick, or your father. 
You love Philip, my darling ?” 

“Oh, yes, mother!” she answered, “I 
have always loved him.” 

‘More than any one else?” suggested her 
mother. 

“T think so,” she said, “unless, perhaps, 
it is Dick.” 

“Oh! you must love Philip more than 
Dick,” replied her mother, “ never think of 
loving anybody as much as Philip. By-and- 
by, when he is old enough, he will ask you 
to be his wife ; and then your father and I 
would be happier than words can tell.” 

“That was settled a long while ago,” said 
Phyllis, “as soon as I was born, and you 
called me by a name something like his.” 

But it was to be kept a profound secret,” 
urged her mother, “and nobody has ever 
spoken of it since, except me, to you. Of 
course if you and Philip did not like it, no 
one could force you to marry one another.” 

“ Nobody could do that in England,” said 
Phyllis, with a wise little laugh, “but don’t 
you be worried, mother ; I do love Philip; 
and I will marry him.” 

“Then you must do all you can to fit 
yourself for him,” pursued Laura, anxiously ; 
“he will go to Oxford, and when he has 
been there he will not want a romp and a 
tom-boy about him. You must make a lady 
of yourself. When you are his wife, you 
will be very rich, not a simple country par- 
son’s daughter; and by-and-by you will be 
Mrs. Martin, of Brackenburn. You must 
learn how to fill such a position.” 

*T must learn to do my duty in that state 
of life into which it may please God to call 
me,” said Phyllis, laughing again. “Oh, 
mother, you shall see what a fine lady I can 
make of myself. I will say to myself every 
morning, ‘Remember you are to be Mrs. 
Martin, of Brackenburn!’ and I will act up 
to it. I have quite made up my mind to 
marry Philip.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE SON AND HEIR. 


It was four years before Phyllis came to 
live at home again ; and the transformation 
was complete. The tom-boy of fourteen, 
with her excess of animal spirits, had deve- 
loped into a bright and dainty girl of 
eighteen, with a grace and bloom about her 
like that of a flower just opening to the 
light. Her face was prettier, and her figure 
more graceful than even her mother had 
expected them to be. She could sing well, 
with a sweet, clear voice, that suggested the 
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‘spontaneous joyousness of a song-bird. She 
‘seemed fond of reading; but she was still 


fonder of active pursuits. Sidney, who had 


‘taken little notice of her as a child, felt the 


charm of this bright, companionable young 
girl, who made Apley so much more lively, 
when he came down from his busy London 
life. Hugh was now at Eton; and Philip 
was at Oxford, with his cousin Dick. There 
was nothing to suggest caution or anxiety ; 
and Phyllis spent more time at the Hall 
than she did at the Rectory. She owned 
frankly that she felt more at home there 
‘than in her father’s house; and she fell 
into the position of a daughter quite natur- 


-ally. She was introduced to London society 


“under Margaret’s wing; and received there 
the finishing touches to her education. 

When Philip came home, he fancied he 
saw in his cousin Phyllis precisely the woman 
he would choose to make his wife. 

She had grown up for him. The idea 
‘that this bright, lovely young girl had been 
destined for him from her birth, gave to 
him a feeling of perfect, undisturbed pos- 
session, precluding the necessity of claiming 
her, any more than the necessity of claim- 
ing his mother. Their lives were so blended 
and interwoven that it seemed impossible 
for them to be separated. There was no 
need of speech between them. They knew 
they loved one another ; and that when the 
right hour came they would marry amid the 

eneral satisfaction and gladness of all their 
riends. Until then they lived for one 
another in the simplest and purest happi- 
ness. So Philip felt; and Laura was quite 
content that he should say nothing about 
his love, whilst he was still under age. 

There was no actual concealment, however. 
Phyllis was seldom alone with him, for Hugh 
and her own brothers were constantly with 
them. When they wished for quiet converse, 
they sought it usually in Margaret’s presence. 
She saw them reading together, singing to- 
gether, walking arm-in-arm about the gardens 
and park; but then Phyllis read, and sang, 
and walked with all of the other young men, 
when any of them claimed her companion- 
ship. Margaret saw no difference in her 
manner or ways ; if there was any difference, 
she was a shade more serious with Philip 
than the rest ; but then Philip himself was 
the most thoughtful of all the youthful band. 

In the training of her sons, Margaret had 
done her utmost to make them understand 
her views of life. Wealth and position, she 
pointed out to them, were among the poorest 
and smallest of the gifts of God ; sometimes, 





seeing that wicked men can gain them by 
evil means, not the gift of God at all. Birth 
was not a much higher thing, though that, 
indeed, must be the gift of God, since they 
had no choice as to the circumstances, or the 
family, into which they were born. Better 
than these were the gifts of intellect; and 
Dick, who had a genius for mathematics, and 
Stephen, with an equally strong bent for 
science, possessed nobler powers than they 
did. Any great talent was better than silver 
and gold, or rank. Good-temper alone was 
worth more than all the riches they could 
possess ; and Phyllis’s brightness and sweet- 
ness placed her higher than a duke’s daughter 
who did not possess the same qualities. 

“You will find the richest men among the 
poorest,” she told them. “If a man is brave, 
true, unselfish, serviceable to his fellow-men, 
he is higher in the sight of God, though he 
may not own a penny, than the wealthiest 
man in the world. God cannot regard gold 
and land as riches.” 

“You pride yourselves on your birth ?” 
she asked them; “ you forget that you did 
not choose it—God gave it to you. Itisa 
poor gift in itself, and perhaps you are the 
servants to whom the Lord could only entrust 
one or two pounds instead of ten. But do 
not lay it aside, and hide it in a napkin ; use 
it worthily, and in the next life, or perhaps 
in this life, God will give you more and 
better gifts.” 

“The best gifts are those we get directly 
from God,” she taught them, “ and you must 
ask Him for them yourselves—for no man 
can ask or seek these blessings for you—no 
other hand can knock at the gate till it is 
opened to you—and, what your spirit asks, 
the spirit of God gives. You are nearer to 
God than to me. You are dearer to His 
heart than to mine.” 

Sometimes Sidney, sitting by, whilst Mar- 
garet was teaching her boys, would smile to 
himself at her want of worldly wisdom. When 
she told them the loss of money was the 
smallest loss they could suffer, and asked 
them whether they would rather lose their 
sight, and never more see the faces of those 
they loved ; or their hearing, and never again 
listen to dear voices, and the glad and solemn 
sounds of music; or lose their friends by 
death, her and their father; and the boys 
would declare with eagerness that they would 
a thousand times rather face the world pen- 
niless than be bereft of any of these great 
gifts—then Sidney would say to himself how 
much greater would be the pity of rich 
men towards himself if he lost his large for- 
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tune, than if he lost sight, or hearing, or 
sons, or even this dear wife of his, with her 
unworldly spirit, who was in truth more 
precious to him than all gold and lands! It 
was sweet to hear Margaret talk in this way, 
but she spoke a language that had no mean- 
ing in the City. 

Philip took a fairly good place at Oxford, 
but Dick far surpassed him. There had been 
no emulation between the young men, and 
Philip felt no grudge against Dick for his 
triumph and the distinction he earned. Dick’s 
success had been very great, and both the 
Hall and the Rectory celebrated it with much 
rejoicing. Sidney, who had borne all the 
cost of the education of George’s sons, was 
greatly pleased. But he was not less pleased 
that Philip had not distinguished himself in 
the same way. There was no need for his 
son and heir to win high honours at the 
university ; he did not wish to see him a 
great mathematician or a fine classical 
scholar. That was all very well for Dick 
and Stephen, and the other boys, who had 
to earn their own living by sheer force of 
brain. For Philip it was more essential that 
he should be an all-round man. 

In this Sidney was satisfied. Philip could 
do all things customary to young men of his 
station and prospects, but he did not specially 
excel in any of them. In his father’s eyes 
there was in him a slight touch of listlessness, 
the listlessness of certainty. There was a 
lack of something to strive for, which had been 
no characteristic of his own. Sidney could 
still recall the strain of anxiety to retain his 
uncle’s favour, and the sacrifices he had made, 
and was ready to make, to secure his vast 
fortune falling to himself. It could not be 
the same with his son. The large estate in 
Yorkshire, which was entailed upon him, 
secured his future, and deprived him at the 
same time of the stimulus of uncertainty. It 
was the same with his younger boy, Hugh. 
Their mother had taught them so to value 
wealth and position that they had no ambition 
to increase either, whilst their ancestors had 
taken care they should not be compelled to 
work for their living. It was a knot in the 
silken thread of their lives which Sidney 
could not untie, and was equally powerless 
to cut through. 


CHAPTER XX.—BRACKENBURN. 





THE large estate in Yorkshire to which 
Philip was heir had been seldom visited by 
Sidney. It was much too far from London 
to be a place of residence for him whilst he 
remained in business, and Margaret’s house 


at Apley exactly met all their requirements 
as a country place within a short distance 
from town. ‘The Yorkshire estate had been 
left to an agent, and the house had been let 
for a term of twenty-one years soon after his 
settling upon Apley as their home. Hitherto, 
therefore, it had been little more to them 
than a source of income. The tenant of 
Brackenburn was reported to be an eccentric 
man, who greatly resented the occasional 
visits of the agent, and neither Sidney nor 
Philip had cared tointrude upon him. The 
house was small, and Sir John Martin had 
left a sum of £50,000 for building one more 
suitable for his heirs. Now that Philip was 
so nearly of age, it became a question of some 
importance when and how the new hall should 
be built. Architects were consulted and 
plans drawn up, bringing more forcibly to 
Philip’s mind that he, too, like Hugh, to 
whom Apley would come, was heir to a large 
property in land. The love of land awoke 
within him. He threw himself with ardour 
into the questions of building and planting. 
The tenant’s lease would expire shortly after 
he came of age, and it was then proposed 
that Philip should take up his abode in the 
old Manor House, and superintend the eree- 
tion of the new mansion. When thinking of 
it, he always thought of Phyllis as being 
there beside him. 

But some months before Philip’s coming of 
age Sidney received a letter from a firm of 
solicitors in York informing him that his 
tenant, Mr. Churchill, was dead, and that he 
was left sole executor of his will, and the 
guardian of his only child; “having no friend 
whom I can trust in the whole world,” was 
added. Sidney had seen his tenant only a 
few times, and nothing had been said to 
him of the service thus thrust upon him by 
Mr. Churchill’s will. It was a surprise and 
an annoyance to him; but the words, “no 
friend whom I can trust in the whole world,” 
appealed to his and to Margaret’s sympathy, 
and, telegraphing that he was starting imme- 
diately, he set out on his northward journey. 

“Tt is odd,” he said to Margaret before 
leaving her, “that we have no idea whether 
the only child is a son or daughter, or what 
the amount of property left may be. Butin 
any case we can befriend Mr. Churchill’s only 
child.” 

It was early morning when Sidney reached 
the little road-side station nearest to Bracken- 
burn, and a walk of four miles lay between it 
and the old Manor House. His temperament 
was still alive to all the simple pleasures of 
a solitary walk like this, at an unwonted 
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hour and in the very heart of the country. 
London lay very far away from him. His 
love of nature had no touch of age upon it, 
and as he sauntered along the lanes, with the 
joyous carolling of little song birds all around 
him, and the bracing air of the dawn caress- 
ing his face, he felt almost like a boy again. 
If Margaret had but come with him, his en- 
joyment would have been perfect. The fever 
of city life always running in his veins cooled 
down into an unusual calm and tranquillity, 
and for once he asked himself if his satisfied 
ambition was worth the sacrifice he had made 
for it. 

The old Manor House of Brackenburn 
stood at the head of a long dale, with wide 
stretches of heather-clad moor rising behind 
it and lying in long curves against the dis- 
tant horizon. It was an old timber-house, 
the heavy beams black with age, and the 
interstices, which had once been kept white 
with frequent lime-washing were now weather- 
stained and discoloured. But the front of 
the old house was hidden under a thick 
mantle of ivy, which had never been touched 
or trained, and which grew in long, luxuriar.t 
sprays that waved to and fro restlessly in 
the breeze. A stone wall ten feet high sur- 
rounded the house, and concealed the lower 
story, and Sidney found it difficult to push 
open the heavy iron gates, which admitted 
him to the forecourt. The windows were 
still closed with outer wooden shutters, and 
the only sign of life was a thin line of smoke 
rising from one of the great stacks of chim- 
neys, and floating softly across the blue of the 
morning sky. Sidney rang gently, in order 
not to disturb the household at so early an 
hour, and the door was presently opened by 
an old woman, who appeared with a candle 
in her hand, and led him into a darkened 
room. He told her briefly who he was. 

“T'll call Dorothy to you,” she said as 
she shut the door upon him. 

There was something about being left in 
this way to wait for some unknown person 
which brought back very vividly to his 
memory his first meeting with Margaret. 
He could see her coming in, and drawing 
near to him, with her simple, unconscious 
grace, and hear her addressing him as frankly 
as if she had been a little child. He had 
loved her with all his heart from that mo- 
ment. Was it possible that it was more 
than twenty-two years ago? It might have 
been but yesterday ; only she was dearer to 
him now, and her love was more necessary 
and more precious to him. How foolish he 
was to waste so much time in business, which 





might be spent in companionship with her. 
Well, as soon as Philip, or Hugh, was ready 
to take his place, he would himself relax his 
pursuit of wealth and power. 

He was pacing to and fro in the dark 
room when the door was opened timidly, and 
a young, slight girl entered, and stood just 
within the doorway, gazing at him. The dim 
light of the single candle hardly reached her, 
and he could only see large dark eyes, look- 
ing black in the wan pallor of her face, which 
were fastened upon him, partly in terror, 
and partly in appeal to him, like the pathetic 
gaze of some dumb creature doubtful of the 
reception it will receive. She seemed almost 
to be shrinking away in dread of some un- 
kindness, when he approached her as she 
stood trembling just inside the door. 

*‘T’m Dorothy,” she said, looking up at 
him with pale anxiety. 

“ Dorothy Churchill ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered, nodding, the tears 
gathering slowly in her eyes. 

* And you have no brothers or sisters ?” 
he said. 

“No,” she whispered. 

He took her hand tenderly in his, and led 
her to a chair, and sat down beside her, 
keeping hold of the little brown hand, which 
trembled in his clasp. She looked like a 
forlorn, neglected child. The big tears rolled 
one by one down her cheeks; but she did 
not dare to move or wipe them away. She 
seemed as if her spirit was crushed by long 
and constant unkindness. Sidney drew her 
near to him as he would have done a little 
child. His heart was troubled for her, and 
he wished Margaret could be with him to 
comfort this lonely and sorrow-stricken girl. 

“You loved your father ?” he said, after a 
pause. 

“Not much,” she answered ; “he fright- 
ened me.” 

“Didn’t he love you ?” he asked. 

“He loved his dogs most of all,” said 
Dorothy, sobbing. “Oh, come up-stairs, 
please. You are the master now; and oh, 
I want you to come to his room. They said 
I must not give any orders about anything.” 

She led the way up the broad old stair- 
case, where the morning sun was shining in 
gleams of light through chinks in the shut- 
ters, and, pausing for a moment or two before 
a door till he was close beside her, she opened. 
it very cautiously. The room was low and 
dark, wainscoted with almost black oak, 
which reflected no light from the candles 
that were burning in honour of the dead. A 
heavy four-post bedstead held the corpse of 
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the dead man, laid out in the terrible rigid- 
ness of death; eyes closed, lips locked, head 
and hands motionless for ever. The head and 
face were uncovered, and the weird, inde- 
scribable seal of death was on them. No 
light would ever reach those closed eyes 
again, no sound would ever enter those 
deafened eurs. 

If that had been possible, the uproar that 
followed Sidney’s entrance into the darkened 
room would have aroused the dead man. 
For to each of the four posts of the great 
bed was chained a huge mastiff, which, as 
he stepped across the threshold, sprang for- 
ward as far as the chain would allow him, as 
if to attack the intruder, with a wild chorus 
of furious howling and baying. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, starting 
back in horror, “what is the meaning of 
this ?” 

“He would have it so,” answered Doro- 
thy, as she clung with both hands to his 
arm; “he would have them here all the 
time he was ill, because he said no one 
else loved him. And John and Betsy said 
they must stay here till you came, be- 
cause you are the master now. But, oh! 
they were howling and wailing all night, and 
the night before, and it is dreadful. Oh! 
be quiet, Juno and Di; he cannot hear you 
now. Yes, you loved him,I know. But 
he is gone, and can never come back to you. 
Poor dogs! lie down, lie down. I will be 
kind to you, and take care of you; but you 
must not stay here, now the master is come. 
Poor dogs, poor dogs !” 

Her voice fell into tones of pity, and she 
loosed Sidney’s arm, and ventured up to the 
mastiff nearest to her, laying her hand gently 
on its great rough head and speaking caress- 
ing words, until all four crouched down 
moaning, as if they understood her. After 
the furious barking it seemed as if a sorrow- 
ful silence had fallen into the death-chamber, 
though the dogs still whined and whimpered, 
but quietly, as if they were growing ex- 
hausted with their grief. 

“He loved them very much,” said Doro- 
thy, looking across to Sidney as he stood at 
some distance, afraid of provoking the mas- 
tiffs to a fresh outbreak if he attempted to 
draw nearer; “oh, yes! he loved them ever 
so much more than he did me. He always 
said I should live to be a sorrow and a curse 
to him ; and it was no use wasting his love 
upon a girl. I am almost grown up now; 
but I’ve never been a sorrow and a curse to 
him. And I never would have been, father,” 
she added, turning and speaking to the 





corpse, as if it could hear her ; * perhaps you 
know now that I would always have been a 
good girl to you.” 

“ Come away, my poor child,” said Sidney, 
with a feeling of deep pity and tenderness 
for the desolate girl, “ you belong to me now. 
Come away, and these poor dogs shall be 
taken out of this room. I cannot come to 
you, lest they should begin their: fierce up- 
roar again.” 

She was shivering with excitement when 
she reached his side; and he put his arm 
round her, and almost carried her away from 
the gloomy room and terrible assemblage of 
mourners. The light was stronger outside 
the door, and he could see her small, pale 
face quivering, and her dark eyes gleaming 
with terror and grief. He stooped down and 
kissed the pale face. 

“ Now, Dorothy,” he said, “ listen to me. 
I have no daughter, and from this moment 
I take you as mine; and my wife will be as 
a mother to you. It is a new life you are 
about to begin ; quite different from this old 
one. Which is your room, my child? Go, 
and rest now till afternoon. And remember 
that I am master here, and I will take every 
care of you.” 

Though owner of the old house he hardly 
knew it. It was twenty years since he had 
let it to Mr. Churchill, and he had not seen 
it since. He filled up his time, while waiting 
for the solicitor from York, in wandering 
through the rambling old rooms. Most of 
them were low and dimly lighted, with heavy 
mullioned windows and wainscoted walls; 
but there was a charm about them which no 
modern mansion can possess. All of them 
were poorly and barely furnished with the 
mere necessaries of household life. There 
were no curtains to the windows, and no 
carpets on the floors, which looked as if they 
had been seldom cleaned. His footsteps 
echoed loudly through the nearly empty 
rooms; and he found nowhere any trace of 
wealth or refinement, except in the library, 
which was well furnished with books. There 
were only two servants—an elderly man and 
his wife. The large garden surrounding 
the house had become a’ wilderness, where 
the old gravel walks were scarcely to be 
traced. 

“ The little girl will be poor,” Sidney said 
to himself, “ but Margaret will care the more 
for her if she has nothing.” 

As the morning passed on the solicitor 
arrived, eager to get through his business 
and catch a return train, which would take 


him back that evening. He ran rapidly 
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through the will, which left everything in 
Sidney’s hands. 

“You see you have absolute power,” he 
said; “it is the simplest will in the world. 
His only daughter sole heiress, and you sole 
executor. No relations, no legacies, no con- 
ditions.” 

“He must have been an odd man,” re- 
marked Sidney. ; 

“Very odd indeed,” he replied, “very 
odd! Has-not spent £200 a year over 
and above his rent since he came to this place. 
No, I’m wrong! since his wife left him, when 
their child was about two years of age. Ran 
away, you understand, and providentially 
died a few months afterwards. The girl has 
grown up quite untaught and uncared for. 
She will be eighteen soon, and looks and acts 
like a child of twelve. A serious thing that, 
with her fortune.” 

“ Fortune !” repeated Sidney. 
them to be poor.” 

“ About a quarter of a million, more or 
less,” said the solicitor ; “‘ and she has never 
been trusted to spend a sixpence in her life. 
Poor Churchill professed to hate her, as being 
like her mother; but you see he could not 
disinherit her. Curious instinct that in 
human nature to leave one’s possessions to 
one’s own flesh and blood. We seldom find 
it contravened,” 

“ But there is no trace of wealth about the 
house,” suggested Sidney. 

“Churchill sold off all his wife’s knick- 
knacks when she ran away,” he replied, “and 
kept nothing but necessaries. He has lived 
here with two servants and a host of dogs. 
By the way, the dogs are to attend the 
funeral as far as the churchyard gates; the 
Rector will not allow them inside. We fixed 
the funeral for to-morrow, and I will run 
over to it; and then we can arrange any 
further matters of business.” 


“T judged 


CHAPTER XXI.—SIDNEY’S WARD. 


SmNEY passed the rest of the day in 
seeing a few of his tenants renting the farms 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Bracken- 
burn Manor, and hearing from them gossip- 
ing reports of the oddities of the late occupier 
of the Manor House. By all accounts, the 
life led by his young ward had been dreary 
and lonely indeed. She had not been suffered 
to hold any intercourse with her neighbours, 
even to the extent of attending the little 
parish church, which stood in a village about 
a mile and a half away. The prevalent idea 
about her was that she was not quite in her 
right mind; that she was at the least an 





“innocent,” as they called her, and for this 
reason her father had never sent her to 
school or engaged a teacher for her. That 
she had spent the greater part of her time in 
wandering alone about the moor was told to 
him again and again as a proof that she 
differed from ordinary girls. Sidney went 
back to the Manor, after strolling about for 
some hours, and found Dorothy sitting in 
the wide old porch, evidently awaiting his 
return. The evening sun shone full into the 
porch, and fell upon a white, wistful little 
face, which was lifted up shyly to him as he 
drew near, with a faint flush of colour coming 
to the pale cheeks. It was a sad face, yet 
the face of a child. He took her hand gently 
into his own as he sat down on the bench 
beside her. 

‘So you have been sleeping well,” he said 
in his pleasant voice. 

“Yes; they’ve taken the dogs away from 
his bed,” she answered gratefully, “and the 
house was very quiet. His room is the 
quietest of all. When he was ill he let me 
read to him sometimes ; the dogs could not 
do that, and he seemed to like it. So this 
afternoon I’ve read to him all the burial 
service.” 

*“ Aloud !” asked Sidney. 

“ Yes, aloud,” she answered; “it was not 
wrong, was it ?” 

“No, no,” he replied, looking down piti- 
fully into her anxious, wistful eyes. She 
was a very slight, small creature, he thought, 
easily hurt, and very easily neglected, for 
she would not assert her own claims. There 
was a great attraction to him in the simpli- 
city and quaintness of her ways. 

“JT know,” she said, fastening her dark 
eyes earnestly upon him and speaking with 
a quivering mouth, “I know that his body 
is dead, and he could not hear me with those 
ears, but I felt as if his spirit was near me ; 
and when I finished I almost heard his voice 
saying: ‘After all, I did love you a little, 
Dorothy.’ I wish I could be sure he thought 
it.” 

“T feel sure he loved you,” said Sidney, 
“though he would not show it.” 

“JT am glad you say that,” she answered 
in a trembling voice. 

They sat in silence for a few minutes ; the 
pleasant country sounds only falling peace- 
fully on their ears. Then the girl spoke 
again in slow and measured tones. 

“T do so wish you would take me away 
with you,” she said. “I would do every- 
thing you like, and work at any kind of 
work ; and I should want nothing but food 
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and clothes. My clothes do not cost much,” 
she added, looking down on the coarse merino 
dress she was wearing. “Betsy buys my 
frocks for me, and she says they cost less 
than her own. If you could afford to let me 
live with you I would try not to be an 
expense to you.” 

“Then you would like to live with me?” 
asked Sidney with a smile. 

“You are more like a father to me than 
he was,” she replied wistfully. ‘Oh, yes! 
I should love to live with you. I love you.” 

“That is well,” he said, “because your 
father has left you to my care—you and 
your money.” 

“ Have I any money ?” she inquired. 

“ A great deal,” he replied ; “ you will be 
very rich.” 

“Oh!” she cried with a sigh, “I always 
thought we were poor. And Jesus Christ 
says, ‘ How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God!’” 

The tone, and the look, and the words 
were so like Margaret’s that they startled 
him. This young girl might have been Mar- 
garet’s daughter. 

“ But, perhaps, you want money,” she 
went on, after a pause; “perhaps you can 
use it. I only want a little; and I could not 
use much. Take it; I do not care for it. 
It shall all be yours. It is not impossible to 
enter the kingdom of God, even if you are 
rich.” 

“T trust not,” he answered gravely, “for 
I, too, am a rich man, and my wife is a rich 
woman, yet she is truly in the kingdom of 
heaven already. My wife will teach you how 
to use your riches well.” 

“T thought we were very poor,” pursued 
Dorothy. ‘My father gave me a shilling 
once, the day he let Betsy take me to York 
with her, to see the Minster. If I am to be 
a rich woman, I ought to have learned how 
to spend money. Will it take me long to 
learn it ?” 

“Very likely not,” he replied, smiling at 
her anxious glance; “it is easy enough to 
spend money.” 

“Tf you leave me here,” she went on, “I 
should like to keep the dogs with me, for his 
sake, you know. They would miss me so, 
and I should miss them; and this place is 
too lonely to live in without plenty of fierce 
dogs. John and Betsy want to get rid of 
them,” she said, cautiously lowering her 
voice ; “but please let me keep them if I 
stay here.” 

“ But you cannot stay here,” he answered. 
“The day after to-morrow I must take you 





away, and you will live in my house, under 


my wife’s care, until you are of age, You 
have a great deal to learn, my child.” 
‘*I do not know anything!” she cried, 


clasping her hands. ‘“ Do you think she will 
like me? I never spoke to a lady in my life; 
and I am so ignorant. I can only read, and 
write, and sew. Only I can work in a garden 
and make flowers grow, and take care of 
dogs, and walk miles and miles on the moors. 
I know all the birds, and all the wild crea- 
tures that live there, and they will come to 
me when I am all alone and I stand quite 
still and call to them. After the funeral to- 
morrow I must go and bid them good-bye. 
Because if I ever come back here I shall be 
different. Oh! how different I shall be ; and 
perhaps they will not know me again.” 

She turned her head away, looking out 
pensively across the moors, where the sun 
was setting behind the low curves of the 
horizon. There was a quaint grace about 
this girlish outpouring of her full heart 
which touched Sidney deeply, accustomed as 
he was to nothing less conventional than 
Phyllis, with her pretty manners and highly 
cultivated accomplishments. He felt sure 
the girl had never spoken so freely to anyone 
before. What would Margaret think of her ? 
But he smiled as he thought how warmly 
Margaret would welcome this desolate young 
girl who had so quickly won her way to his 
heart. She was in no degree imbecile, he 
told himself as he looked at the low, broad 
forehead and the thoughtful eyes, and the 
firm yet sweet mouth of the girl who sat so 
motionless at his side watching the western 
sky. This was a fresh, simple, unfettered 
nature, which had grown up alone, with its 
own thoughts and feelings, and Margaret 
was the very person to mould it into true 
womanly strength and sweetness. 

They went into the house as soon as the 
sun was set and the chill air of the moors 
swept across the neglected garden. A supper 
of oatcakes, brown bread and cheese, with a 
large jug of buttermilk, had been laid on @ 
bare table in the large hall; and Dorothy 
invited him hospitably to partake of it. It 
was the meal of a working man. A fire of 
peat and wood was smouldering on the 
hearth, which, when she stirred it, gave a 
fitful blaze, and this, with one candle, was 
all the light they had during the evening. 
But Dorothy made no comment on the frugal 
meal or the dim light; it was evidently all 
she was used to, and she did not think her 
guest would find it strange. 

The next morning Sidney and the lawyer 
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alone followed the dead man to the grave. 
Dorothy said nothing about going, and Sid- 
ney thought it best that she should be spared 
the excitement. As they drove somewhat 
slowly along the lanes, followed by John and 
the four mastiffs, the solicitor gave to Sidney 
all the necessary information concerning the 
property of the deceased, and took his in- 
structions as to the management of Dorothy’s 
inheritance. He did not return to the Manor 
after the funeral, bidding Sidney good-bye at 
the churchyard gate. So, with no mourners, 
they laid Dorothy’s father in the grave. 

Sidney took care to dine at the village 
inn, where the fare was better than at the 
Manor, and it was late in the afternoon before 
he returned. Dorothy had gone out on the 
moors, and the dogs were yelping and baying 
in the stable-yard, making their cries resound 
far and near, as if they resented being left 
behind. John pointed out the path Dorothy 
had taken, and he followed it till it became a 
scarcely perceptible track among the heather. 
It was an intense enjoyment to him to be up 
here in the bracing air, with miles upon 
miles of uplands stretching on every hand as 
far as he could see, with little lonely tarns 
lying in the hollows, and grey rocks, half 
covered with moss, scattered among the 
purple heather. He regretted that he had 
ever let Brackenburn Manor, and had not 
kept it as a summer resort for Margaret and 
the boys. How they would have enjoyed its 
wildness and solitude! but now their boy- 
hood was over. Still he would bring Mar- 
garet here next summer, and they would 
have long rambles together, such as they had 
never had before. 

He caught sight of Dorothy at last, her 
slight girlish figure standing out clearly 
against the sky, as she stood on a ridge of 
rising ground. As his footsteps drew nearer 
to her, the dried heather crackling under his 
tread, there was a flutter of birds all around 
her, flying away hither and thither, and he 
fancied he heard the scuttering of little wild 
creatures through the ling and brushwood. 
He saw her face was bathed in tears as he 
came up to her. 





“T have bid them all good-bye,” she said, 
“and I think they understand. And I’m 
saying good-bye to the moors all the time in 
my heart. It can never be the same again ; 
for they die soon—the poor little birds and 
the wild things—and their young ones will 
not know me if I go away; and they'll be 
afraid of me and fancy I mean to hurt them 
or catch them. I’m very glad to go and live 
with you anywhere, but I love the moors and 
the sky, and the living creatures ; and I can- 
not go away from them without crying.” 

“ But we shall come again,” he said ; “the 
Manor is mine; and we are coming next 
winter to fix on a site for building a new 
house for my son Philip. You shall help to 
choose it, Dorothy. Who could choose it 
better ?” 

As he spoke the thought flashed across his 
brain, why should not Philip marry this 
charming girl with her large fortune? After 
three years’ companionship with Margaret 
she would be all he could wish in his future 
daughter-in-law. She had won his heart 
already, and she would make his and Mar- 
garet’s old age as happy as their middle life 
had been. Nothing could be better than 
that Dorothy should marry Philip and live 
here, in the birth-place she loved so much, 
for the best part of every year. 

“Who is Philip?” asked Dorothy. 

“ One of my boys,” he answered. “I have 
two of them, Philip and Hugh.” 

“T never spoke to any boys,” she said in 
a troubled tone. 

“Tt is time you did,” he replied, laughing 
heartily. ‘What sort of a world have you 
lived in? Philip is heir to this estate, and 
will live for a time in the Manor. Here are 
my boys’ photographs for you to see, and my 
wife’s too. 

He put into her hands a morocco case con- 
taining the three portraits, and Dorothy 
scrutinized them with intent eagerness. But 
she had never seen photographs, and their 
want of colour disappointed her. She gave 
them back to Sidney with a faint smile. 

“T shall not like any of them as much as 
you,” she said, 

















THE EVENING. 
By G. W. WOOD. 


HERE are few to whom the evening does 

not bring thought and recollection and 
vague desire; who do not linger willingly 
before the picture of an evening landscape ; 
who have no responsive chord for the strains 
of the poet when he sings of the close of day 
and of the sun’s— 

“* Setting indescribable, which fills 

My eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 

Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with him 

Along that western paradise of clouds.” 
To these it may be no unpleasant pastime 
to dwell for a little on the evening-tides of 
bygone generations, to think of the burned- 
out sunsets and the faded twilights of a 
world that has long passed away, to reflect 
on the brief lives which in the ancient days 
were gladdened and saddened by the same 
sun and shadow as those which brighten and 
darken our own. 

Was there ever a time when the light of 
the setting sun and the hush of the after- 
glow awoke no emotion in the hearts of 
men? It is scarcely possible to believe it. 
Thousands of years before the coming of our 
Lord, the ancient poets who composed the 
hymns of *he Rig-Veda sang of Mitra, the 
“friend,” and Mitra, we are told, meant, not 
the setting sun, but that soft, divine light in 
the evening sky which precedes and follows 
his setting. What was in the minds of these 
early men when they gave that kindly name 
to the shining of the west? Did it seem to 
them that in that gracious hour God had 
drawn nearer to them and had given them 
token of His sympathy with their common 
joys and sorrows? Or was Mitra only a 
“friend” because his coming brought the 
end of toil, the cool breeze, respite from the 
burthen and the heat, a glimpse of home and 
wife and child, food and slumber? Centu- 
ries later the Greek poetess welcomed with 
a similar tenderness of expression the bril- 
liant star of the evening— 


“O Hesperus, thou bringest all 
The bird to the nest, 
The ox to the stall, 

The child to the breast.”” 
Many centuries later still, and among a 
people of a very different speech and climate, 
the “friendly” hour was known by the 
Anglo-Saxon name of “ settle-gang,” the go- 
to-the-settle, the time of rest and converse 
on the great oak bench by the hearth. 

‘*Man goeth forth unto his work and to 

his labour until the evening.” Then when 





“the shadows are stretched out,” when the 
western clouds are beautiful with colour and 
the spaces between the clouds are filled with 
magical light, when the silence deepens, when 
the stray breaths of evening air seem sighs 
of relief and contentment, there comes to 
him, too, a sense of release from duty, a 
consciousness of something attempted or 
done, a feeling that reward has been earned. 
And this feeling appears to be as old as 
human language. When the ancient Baby- 
lonian desired to express in his strange 
writing the idea of reward, recompense, he 
made an ideographic picture of the setting 
sun. ‘“ Ending,” “rest ” was the first reward 
that was ever won by any mortal. Evening 
was his paymaster and‘ his wages. When 
the Persian king inscribed the word mizda, 
“pay,” “reward,” on his beautiful silver 
Daric, he wrote the equivalent of the more 
ancient Babylonian, and the arrow- head 
wedges of the first letter are really a repre- 
sentation of the setting sun, with two paral- 
lel bars of cloud near the horizon. And 
here we may note that the Persian mizda, 
the Greek misthos, and the English meed are 
all one and the same word, derived from that 
old, old Aryan tongue which was spoken by 
the prehistoric fathers of our race. 

It may be, however, that something more 
than the fact that rest came with the even- 
ing entered into the early notion of these 
ancient words for “recompense.” Far away 
in the west, men believed, the blue waters 
of the ocean-stream encompassed the Fortu- 
nate Islands of the evening star, where the 
golden apples grew, where no snow fell, 
where toil and trouble were unknown, 
where the tears were wiped from all eyes, 
and the blessed spirits of the dead dwelt in 
an immortal calm. That popular belief in 
the Paradise of the Dead beyond the sunset 
may have counted for something when men 
first associated the idea of reward with the 
aspect of the sinking sun. Be that as it 
may, the thought and the expression are 
both beautiful. Yet how much more beau- 
tiful and noble is the conception of reward 
which the poet has expressed in the glorious 
lines on the “ Wages” of Virtue :— 

“ She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 

Not for her the poor recompense that she 
knows she has done her day’s work; not for 
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her the reward of rest after labour ; not for 
her the mizda of the setting sun. Her wages 
are labour after labour, for work done more 
work to do—the guerdon of going on for 
ever and for ever. For her the evening is not 
the end of a day that is done, but, as it was 
with the Jews, the beginning of a new day. 

And here, by the way, has it ever occurred 
to any of us to reflect on the change that 
would take place were we to begin our day, 
like the Jews, with the after-glow, with the 
quiet light fading away in the west, with the 
kindling stars and the first watch of the 
night? What a strange, pensive, dreamy 
opening that would be to each new day! 
Surely, for a time at least, life would have a 
different significance to us. We should 
commence not with feverish activity and 
noise and distraction, but with subdued 
thoughts and gently touched emotions. The 
pathos and tenderness of eventide — that 
tenderness and yearning which may have 
been bequeathed to us from the old-world 
generations who gazed and wandered west- 
ward in quest of new homes or of Happy 
Islands, and who believed in that bright 
land of the departed beneath the evening 
star—would, one conceives; attune us to 
high thoughts and great aspirations and 
beautiful purposes. Our first important act 
of the new day would be an image of that 
last momentous act of all our days: we 
should resign our souls and senses to the 
safe keeping of Him who slumbers not nor 
sleeps. Perchance then our dreams might 
be as blessed to us as that first recorded 
patriarchal vision at Bethel. When we 
awoke from the presence of our Guardian, 
we should go forth to our work and our 
labour till the evening ; and, however the 
day might have gone with us, “at the even- 
ing time it should be light ”—the light of 
yet another day, the light not of Mitra but 
of a “Friend,” who fails not ever, and who 
encompasseth us with his stars. 

The first recorded evening in the history 
of mankind is mentioned so briefly that one 
scarcely realises its terrible details. The 
forbidden fruit had been plucked and eaten, 
and the first man and woman had in their 
shame woven themselves aprons of leaves. 
In what terror and remorse the time had 
been passed, or how many hours had elapsed, 
we are not told; but “in the cool of the 
day,” or more literally in the “wind” of the 
day—at that hour when the fresh evening 
breeze sprang up—the voice of the Lord was 
heard as He walked in the garden. The sun 
had not yet set when the man and woman, 








burthened with the sentence of their des- 
tiny, were driven forth into the savage 
waste beyond the confines of Eden, and the 
cherubim were placed to guard the entrance. 
Who can conceive with what consternation 
and forebodings that unhappy couple who 
were mankind turned their eyes towards 
the setting sun; with what a sinking of the 
heart they saw the great orb go down and 
the twilight gather with its mists in the 
eastern forests! If, as has been conjectured 
by certain of the ancient commentators, this 
was the first sunset, with what agony they 
must have beheld the disappearance of the 
glad daylight and the approach of the de- 
vouring darkness! But in any case bitter 
indeed must have been the anguish of that 
twilight hour, when they stood face to face 
with the awful homelessness of an unpeopled 
world, with the unknown evils of the night, 
with the misery of sin. The vast fiery sword 
as it turned every way to keep the way 
of the tree of life must have been less a 
menace than a consolation to them. Its 
terrible splendour was the splendour of God. 
At worst it could but slay them, and the 
flame of God’s justice must have been a thing 
less to be feared than the continental dark- 
ness, with its cries of wild beasts, its cold, 
moaning winds, its formidable silences, its 
phantoms of the stricken soul. 

Sixteen centuries pass, and yet another 
marvellous evening scene is unrolled before 
us. 
High up in the blue air, the snowy peaks 
glitter in the sunset. Far below, the mists 
arise, thick and white, like vapour from a 
huge cauldron, and through the rifts of the 
vapour one catches a glimmer of water as 
far as the eye can reach. For weeks the icy 
rocks of these summits have been visible, 
but during all that time the billows of a vast 
sea—for “‘God made a wind to pass over the 
earth ”—have been heaving through the glens 
and folds of the valleys and across the low- 
lying plains beyond the mountains. But now 
in the soft evening light the wings of a dove 
are seen fluttering in the distance, and the 
gentle bird wings its way upward to the 
window of the ark on the heights of Ararat, 
with the green token of hope and assur- 
ance. 

“ And the dove came to him in the even- 
ing ; and lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf 
pluckt off.” 

These two evenings of the ancient world 
we may regard as the evenings of God’s 
hatred of sin and His love of the sinner, the 
evenings of “the flaming sword” and “the 
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bow in the cloud.” Thousands of years have 
elapsed since their light faded in the western 
sky, but it still lingers in the memory of 
mankind, and we shall be the wiser and the 
happier if we let some ray of it colour our 
thoughts as we watch the changing light of 
our own eventides. 

And now what idyllic pictures are these 
which arise as we turn the pages of Ge- 
nesis ? 

Under the palm-trees beside a spring, en- 
closed by a wall and with steps leading down 
to the water, a group of camels is kneeling 
outside the city of Nahor, and the swarthy 
leader of the caravan, with folded hands and 
eyes raised to heaven, is praying the Lord 
God of his master Abraham for a sign. It 
is “at the time of the evening, even the time 
that women go out to draw water ;” and as 
he is yet praying, Rebekah, with her pitcher 
on her shoulder, comes out of the city and 
descends the steps. Still more beautiful is 
the picture which follows. ‘And Isaac went 
out to meditate in the field at the eventide.” 
His thoughts had led him southward from 
Beersheba towards “the well of the Living 
One who seeth me,” the “eye” of water in 
the wilderness where the angel of the Lord 
found Hagar after her flight from Sarai. It 
was hallowed ground, and here more than 
elsewhere, no doubt, he felt that the presence 
of the Most High overshadowed him. 
the midst of his reverie “he lifted up his 
eyes and saw, and behold the camels were 
coming.” What a spell the words contain ! 
As one reads them, the picturesque details 
of that first meeting of the betrothed flash 
out in vivid colours on the imagination. The 
past lives again. One seems almost to see 
with the physical eye, and one feels that it 
would have been indeed strange had any 
other sequel been recorded than that con- 
tained in the words: “ And he loved her; 
and Isaac was comforted after his mother’s 
death.” 

Nor is it surprising that with this scene 
fresh in his memory, an unknown poet 
should have written of Evening and her 
sweet influences :— 


* At sunset in the meadow-land 
She meets me veiled. Her gentle hand 
{s laid in loving solace on my head ; 
Upon my cheek I feel her tender breath ; 
And I am comforted 
For all things lost and dead— 
Vain dreams, and vanished hopes, and hearts grown cold! 
To each day’s toil and care 
She brings the folding star, the vesper prayer, 
And ever dearer grows as I grow old.” 


The scene changes to a low rocky ridge | 


among the hills of Canaan. On the right 
and left, valleys green with pasturage con- 


In | 


verge beneath the ridge and open out to the 
sunlit south, while on the north, the. west 
and the east, the stony hillsides shut in the 
solitary wanderer who sits musing among 
the huge boulders with which the lonely 
spot is littered. The shadows are beginning 
to gather among the bare heights about him, 
but the sunlight lies peacefully on the far 
southern regions whence he has fled from 
the wrath of his brother. He has eaten the 
bitter bread of exile, and he thinks sorrow- 
fully of the home to which his banished 
footsteps may never more be turned. In the 
hour of his distress, he calls on the God of 
his fathers. He prays that God will keep 
him in the way that he goes; that He will 
give him bread to eat and raiment to put on ; 
that after his wanderings and perils and 
sufferings, he may once again return to his 
father’s house in peace. As he prays the 
sun sets and the darkness thickens on the 
hills, and in the blue-green night the clear 
stars flash down their splenduur. He jis 
weary, and he takes of “the stones of that 
place and puts them for his pillows, and lies 
down in that place to sleep.” And now for 
the first time in the lives of the patriarchs, 
|God reveals himself in a dream. “The 
| great stones on all sides of the sleeper build 
themselves up into a vast staircase, lost in 
| the heights of the open sky, and on this 
angels are seen ascending and descending.” 
| The voice of the Lord God of Abraham is 
| heard, and the awful presence of His glory 
| is seen standing at the head of that marvel- 
lous ascent. And the exile awakens with a 
| great fear upon him. “Surely the Lord is 
in this place and I knew it not. And he 
| was afraid.” 

In one of his finest strains of emotion, 
Wordsworth has associated this immortal 
dream with the sunset :— 

«In vision exquisitely clear, 
Herds range along the mountain side ; 
And glistening antlers are descried ; 
And gilded flocks appear. 
Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal Eve! 
But long as godlike wish, or hope divine, 
Informs my spirit, ne’er can I believe 
That this magnificence is wholly thine! 
From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift is won ; 
An intermingling of Heaven’s pomp is spread 
On ground which British shepherds tread ! 


“ And, if there be whom broken ties 
Afflict, or injuries assail, 
Yon hazy ridges to their eyes 
Present a glorious scale, 
Climbing suffused with sunny air, 
To stop—no record hath told where! 
And tempting Fancy to ascend 
And with immortal Spirits blend! 








Wings at my shoulders seem to play ; 

But, rooted here, I stand and gaze 

On those bright steps that heavenward raise 
Their practicable way. 

Come forth, ye drvoping old men, look abroad 
And see to what fair countrics ye are bound!” 
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“‘ Fast falls the eventide.” 


It is difficult to resist lingering over these 
incidents of Old Testament times, to turn 
away from the pictures which they conjure 
up, to put aside the thoughts which they 
awaken. Who does not remember with a 
feeling of awe and wonder God’s evening 
providences during the long years of pilgrim- 
age in the wilderness? “And it came to 
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pass that at even the quails came up, and 
covered the camp;” and, as their aged 
leader had foretold, the children of Israel 
knew that the Lord had brought them out 
from the land of Egypt. How could they 
ever have doubted it in presence of the sign 
which was manifested each day as the twi- 
light closed in? For behold, when the 
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darkness gathered over the sands of the 
desert or among the rocky defiles of the 
mountains, not the throbbing stars alone 
were the token of the Lord’s constant solici- 
tude, but the cloud which covered the “tent 
of the testimony” grew luminous, and 
“there was upon the tabernacle, as it were, 
the appearance of fire.” There it shone 
through the watches of the night—a kindly 
light, no more the fire of the flaming sword. 
“So it was alway.” 

Before we pass to the days of our Lord, 
let us breathe for one moment the cool air 
of one ancient May evening among the 
breadths of ripe barley and tall green wheat 
in the valley beneath the white chalk-ridge 
of Bethlehem. The reapers have left the 
sheaves, and labour has ceased at the thresh- 
ing floor in the middle of the open field. 
What fair damsel is this who is beating out 
the fruit of her gleanings? Here, again, in 
this happy evening light we meet the 

‘Friend”—Ruth, “the Friend,” the daughter- 
in-law of Naomi, “the Lovable.” ‘So she 
gleaned in the field until the even, and beat 
out that. she had gleaned.” 

The first ‘recorded evening in the life of 
Christ is one of tenderest compassion and 
almighty power. As the western sky col- 
oured over the beautiful waters of Genne- 
sareth and the fairy gardens and busy cities 
which crowded its summer shores, what un- 
seen presences must have leaned down from 
the radiant heavens above Capernaum! The 
great faith of the centurion had been re- 
warded ; at the touch of His hand, the mother 
of Peter’s wife had arisen cured of her fever ; 
and now, “ when the evening was come, they 
brought unto Him many that were possessed 
with devils ; and He cast out the spirits with 
His word, and healed all that were sick.” 

Again, it was “when it was evening,” in 
a lonely spot covered with green grass at the 
foot of the hills, that He fed the five thou- 
sand, and the women and children who had 
seen His sail on the waters, and who had run 
afoot along the shore to receive Him: when 
He landed. The after-glow still brightened 
the clouds as they returned home, and the 
disciples launched their little barque to cross 
the lake. The peaceful light still gilt the 
bare rocks of the mountain, and there in the 
solitude, after the toil of the day, He com- 
muned in prayer with His Heavenly Father. 
“And when the evening was come he was 
there alone.” How beautiful is the thought 
of that evening prayer among the twilight 
hills! Even the Holiest needed the peace 
of loneliness, the spiritual solace of adoration 





and supplication, the refreshment of silence 
and reverie. From His rapt communion 
of soul He was aroused by the voice of the 
storm in the last watch of the night. Out 
in the midst of the angry waters of the lake 
He saw the little barque tossed by the con- 
trary winds. All night they had laboured 
under the stress of the weather, and now as 
the grey dawn is about to break they behold 
a radiant shape walking along the tumul- 
tuous sea. “They were troubled, saying, 
It is a spirit ; and they cried out for fear.” 

Can we ever forget that it was also in the 
evening that our Lord “sat down with the 
twelve,” and blessed bread and brake it, and 
gave it to His disciples, and said, “Take, 
eat; this is my body”? And when the 
awful tragedy of Calvary had been enacted, 
it was ‘‘ when the even had come” that the 
rich man of Arimathea, who was himself 
a disciple of Jesus, went to Pilate and begged 
the body of the Redeemer of the world. 

The last of our Bible evenings is that of 
the first Easter day—a day of doubt and 
sorrow and fear. The body of the Lord had 
not been found in the tomb wherein it had 
been laid, and there was a rumour of some 
vision of angels which said that He was 
alive. Certain of the disciples had gone to 
the sepulchre, and had, indeed, found it 
empty ; “but Him they saw not.” Had it 
all been an illusion, a day-dream of grief ? 
Was He in trnth dead, passed away from 
them for every “We trusted that it had 
been He which should have redeemed Israel,” 
said the three disciples hopelessly to the 
unknown wuyfarer, who had joined them as 
they were on their way to the forgotten 
village of Emmaus. Poor despairing souls 
whose tr.ist had died with the dead Christ, 
how tbeir _hearts burned within them 
while the stranger “talked with them and 
opened to them the Scriptures”! As they 
drew near the village, and He appeared to 
be on the point of leaving them, they en- 
treated Him, in those memorable words: 
“Abide with us, for it is toward evening 
and the day is far spent.” And He went 
in to tarry with them ; and then in a flash, 
as it were, of heavenly light, they became 
aware that He was the Lord who had been 
slain, and buried, and who had risen. They 
hurried back to Jerusalem, to the eleven 
who had gathered together with closed doors 
for fear of the Jews. The twilight still lin- 
gered as they told of what had happened to 
them, and “how He was known of them by 
the breaking of bread.” Even as they spoke 
Jesus Himself stood in the midst of them, 
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blessing them with the benediction of peace, 
calming their troubled hearts, satisfying 
their doubts and questionings. Nearly 
twenty centuries have passed away, and the 
world is once more in the same doubtful, 
despairing, sorrowful mood of mind as the 
disciples were on that first Easter evening. 
Is He dead? Hath He risen? Christ alone 
can answer these questions to each one of us. 





In our heart of hearts at the eventide, let us. 
pray that He may make his presence felt. 


* Abide with me! fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me! 


* Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I see ; 

O Thou, who changest not, abide w:th me!” 





THE ANGEL OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
By tas LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


CHAPTER III. 
+ terms was great excitement in the city, 


for the new town-hall was nearing its 
completion. It is true that there were 
wretched hovels in the town, where thou- 
sands crowded together in wretchedness, the 
victims and the authors of disease; but the 
city magnates took a pride in their town, 
and they resolved to build a town-hall and 
municipal buildings which should be worthy 
of their city, and which should outshine in 
sumptuousness and splendour the buildings 
of other towns. So they voted away the 
people’s money for a most magnificent edi- 
fice. It was to be ceiled with cedar and 
panelled with oak; its staircases were to be 
marble and its vestibules alabaster ; its cor- 
ridors were to be adorned with life-size 
statues of civic worthies ; and its council- 
chamber was to be decorated with pictures 
which should tell the story and glory of the 
town. While such a great work, was in 
hand, the municipal authorities could not 
attend to anything else, and with such an 
undertaking before them, they could not 
afford to encounter any other expenses. So 
the proposal for the removal of the fever 
dens and for the improved sanitation of 
some of the crowded alleys was postponed ; 
and wretchedness and sickness continued to 
live in the courts and back streets, while the 
municipal palace and the municipal debt 
grew in dignity and dimensions together. 
The artist had his hands more than full. 
His influence was now greater than ever ; 
and if he had not been kept so incessantly 
busy, he would most gladly *have done 
something more for the suffering people of 
the city. But it was necessary for him to 
complete the task which had been given 
him. Besides some of the statues which 
were to flank the entrance-hall of the new 





palace, to him had been intrusted the work 
of telling, in a series of pictures, the tale of 
how the city had grown from a swamp- 
surrounded village to be the superb and 
stately emporium of commerce and centre 
of intellectual and artistic life of which the 
townsfolk were so proud. This great work, 
or this great series of works, made excep- 
tional demands upon his time. He worked 
early and late. His “one day in the coun- 
try” had to be given up. He hardly gave 
himself time for necessary meals ; he grudged 
himself the scantiest exercise. e had 
studied the history of the town; he felt 
that he was its foremost and most illus- 
trious artist ; and these pictures must be 
worthy of the town and of himself. And 
so the artist worked ; and the poor and suf- 
fering waited ; and the townsfolk wondered, 
and the workpeople toiled; and the great 
building rose before the eyes of the civic 
worthies, who rubbed their hands with glee 
and their eyes with proud astonishment as 
the magnificence of the completed edifice 
was displayed before them. 

But when the statues were ranged in ves- 
tibule and corridor, and when the historical 
pictures were hung in the council-chamber, 
the eager hum of expectation was suddenly 
silenced. The artist stood near. Was the 
silence the result of charmed admiration, or 
was it a quick doubt of his success? Was it 
fascinated delight which kept the people so 
silent, or was it complete disappointment ? 
No one would speak; no voice expressed 
admiration; and at length the painful 
silence was broken by the summons to the 
ample repast which was provided in the great 
public hall. The artist was left for a few 
moments face to face with the works of 
his hands in the council-chamber, which 
he had regarded as the scene of his com- 
pletest triumph. He could see no defect in 
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the pictures. His toil had been as great as 
ever: he had studied deeply, he had worked 
hard. He had even taken an interest in the 
grouping of the figures, tho selection of their 
costumes, and the apportionment of colour. 
But, as he looked, a misgiving crossed his 
mind : he could not put it into words. His 
work was before him: it represented to him 
days and weeks of indefatigable brain-wear- 
ing and body-wearying toil. All this he saw 
in his pictures. He saw his own work, his 
own time, his own thought. But he imagined 
that he ought to have seen something more. 
Was he wrong, but was there not always in his 
previous pictures something which was just not 
himself, but greater than himself? Did not 
the open eye of wonder look out upon him 
from his earlier works? Was there not always 
something which said: “You brought me 
into form, but I was life before you gave me 
form”? Or was he losing his mind in the 
confusion and excitement of the day? Pre- 
sently some of the simple folk who had been 
admitted to see the building came strolling 
in to look at the pictures, while the great 
and important functionaries and citizens were 
busy over the public lunch. The artist’s 
place was empty at the table. He ought to 
be there; but he could not go just yet, or 
tear himself away from the council-chamber, 
and these pictures which were so like him- 
self. He sat in a quiet broad-seated window 
nook, thinking, and trying to brace himself 
up for the duty of taking his place at the 
banquet. He heard the hesitating footsteps 
of the little stream of visitors now strolling, 
with the expressive sound of clumsy feet 
which their simple owners earnestly sought 
to put down noiselessly; he heard the 
drawled, dragging, gritty shriek which fol- 
lowed the progress of slipshod walkers ; he 
heard the low whispers, broken by an occa- 
sional exclamation, which echoed with sudden 
clamour through the room. Presently he 
caught coherent sentences. These simple 
people would give their opinion. Could he 
learn anything which would satisfy his own 
mind or answer his self-questioning ? “ Well, 
they are mighty clever, I make no doubt ; 
but I like that picture he gave to our Sarah 
a deal better. Why, these are but mere 
dolls aside of that one! I suppose these tell 
us a lot about history and al! that; but I 
don’t rightly know how it is, but they don’t 
talk to me, same as that there picture of 
Sarah’s. Eh! poor girl! how she did like 
it! When she were as ill as ill, she put her 
eyes on that picture, and never made no 
murmurs; and, when she were dyin’. she 





says to me, she says, ‘George,’ says she, ‘I 
do believe as God is just like that.’ And it 
were only a little bairn—the picture were— 
you know. Eh! dear, poor Sarah!” 

And then from another group came other 
words : “I suppose they cost a heap of money, 
and lots of paint is in them. Well, we've 
seen the show ; let’s go and get something to 
drink.” And one after another the groups 
shuffled and shambled out of the room. The 
artist sat still; he could not stir, he could 
not think ; but something was working its 
way up to his brain; it would come into 
clearness before long. But for the present a 
numbness had fallen upon his mind and 
body: he could not initiate any movement of 
thought or action. He sat motionless and 
with vacant mind, till the opening of a dis- 
tant door, followed by a clattering sound of 
voices and the trampling of coming feet, told 
him that the banquet was ended, and he had 
missed it all. He could not stay to meet the 
coming people. How could he explain his 
absence ? How could he, in the present 
mood, meet them at all? He started up 
and, darting out at the smaller door, made his 
way through the curious crowd without, and 
hurried through the garlanded and decorated 
streets to his own house. He unlocked his 
studio door, and, as he did so, his eye fell 
upon the dust-covered and long-closed door 
of the secret cupboard. He awoke from his 
mental stupor. He produced the key; he 
flung open the door; he drew out those 
precious tokens of his earlier life. “I have 
been too long—too long away. I see it. I 
have not tasted of the river of true beauty 
for long—too long.” And then he formed a 
resolve. -He would ascend. He would drink 
once more of the spirit-invigorating river. 
He would return, and he would paint again 
the whole series of pictures for the council- 
chamber. Yes, he saw the meaning of his 
misgivings ; he understood what the simple 
critics meant, and what they missed. 

He bore his burden out of the town, and 
he climbed the most solitary hill, till he 
reached an open clearing among the trees on 
the summit. He sat down upon the trunk 
of a tree which had been newly felled. He 
unfolded the contents of his burden. How 
old they looked! These winglets for his feet, 
how dim they seemed! The dull earth 
seemed to have dulled them. Once they 
shone like silver wings, and the feathers like 
gold. He gently brushed the wings to clear 
them of the dust; but it was impossible to 
revive their former brilliancy. But perhaps 
as he reached towards the higher realms, 
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the purer atmosphere through which he must 
pass would revive their early beauty. 

As he thought thus, he was trying to 
adjust the winglets to his ankles; but he 
seemed to have lost the art; he kept think- 
ing how to do it. He argued to himself 
that it was just this thinking how to do it 
which hindered his doing it. If he would 
only not think, and just let natural habit 
and instinct have fair play, it would be all 
right. But though he tried to keep his 
mind passive, it was not all right. Then he 
examined the winglets and looked at his 
own feet—was he mistaken, or was it indeed 
true that now as he looked at them the wing- 
lets did not seem to be made for his feet. 
Much more slender and ethereal-made feet 
must they be to which those golden sandals 
must be bound. His own feet, as he looked 
at them, seemed gross, heavy, and large. It 
was clear that he could not wear the wing- 
lets. So he unfolded his great wings, think- 
ing, “With these I can fly upwards. No 
doubt the journey will be longer and the 
guidance less certain without the ankle 
wings ; but this I must endure.” 

But the wings were difficult of manage- 
ment, and he had now lost a great deal of 
time ; the sun was sinking away to the west. 
It had fallen below the hill-tops and the dark 
trees around him cut off the warmth of its 
beams. He felt a fear about attempting his 
journey. Crippled as he was by the loss of 
the feet-feathers, he began to doubt the wis- 
dom of starting just at nightfall. So, witha 
new-born panic in his heart, he gathered up 
his bundle once. more, and made his way 
down the hill-side, and entered the city in 
the second dusk. There was a silence at the 
gate and in the main streets of the city, but 
as he passed through some of the narrower 
streets, he caught snatches of men’s speech, 
and they sounded full of fear. Anxious faces 
were peering out of half-opened doors into 
the darkness as though they looked for some 
one—now and again a man would pass him 
hurriedly. Slowly he pieced together the 
meaning of the silence and the stir. The 
plague, which long neglect had nursed in the 
purlieus of the city, had broken out. Death 
was on the move with his cold hands, clean- 
ing in his relentless fashion’ the dens of dis- 
ease which men were too busy to cleanse. 
The artist put his burden back into the cup- 
board for the night, and, as he did so, he 
thought of the wings of death which were 
spread over the city, and of the wings of 
life and heaven which he had left so long 
unused. “To-morrow,” said he, “ to-morrow 





with the sunrise I must take my flight.” With 
the sunrise he was on the hill-top again. The 
large wings, as he spread them out, seemed 
to have grown in size. After working for 
hours he managed to fasten them to his 
arms and shoulders; but he felt uneasy, 
their size made them unwieldy, and they 
were as an united burden on his back. He 
essayed to fly, but he had not the art of 
their movement; he could rise above the 
ground and whirl uncertainly round, en- 
tangling his wings in the highest branches of 
the field-trees, but he could not mount up- 
wards, and in the efforts he made, he beat off 
some of the feathers, and when some were 
loosened, others began to give way, and every 
time he attempted flight, feathers of various 
hues fell in profusion to the ground. And 
again the day was wearing away, and he 
grew tired and faint, and with the approach- 
ing sundown the fear once more took pos- 
session of him ; so, after looking dolefully 
at the skeleton aspect of his once-beautiful 
wings, he gathered up his burden again and 
departed to the city and his house, and being 
faint and weary he slept ; and in his sleep 
he dreamed :— 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE voices were the voices of Heaven: 
the tender blue and the pure light were the 
hue and light of Heaven: he saw and he 
heard, but he knew that he was not there. 
No; for he was far away. And though 
these sights and sounds were those of 
Heaven, they were dimmed and distant, and 
yet most clear. And in his sleep, he felt— 
“Tt is all real, but all far off, and I am of 
Heaven no more.” But he had little time 
for thought; for he heard that wonderful 
voice, majestic as the sea, which thrills all 
creatures, even the highest in Heaven’s order, 
with the power which makes them tremble 
and yearn—grow faint and get strong—full 
of fear and full of courage ; and which sends 
into their innermost being a most unutterable 
tenderness, making them full of longing for 
His presence, and earnest desire to take the 
weakest and feeblest things into their em- 
brace, for His sake. He heard, though it 
sounded far off, that voice of majesty and 
love. The Angel of Mercy stood near the 
throne, and the message was given to her. 
She was to descend to the city where the 
death-plague triumphed. She was to heal 
some and to bear others upward to the 
plagueless city above. And the dreamer 
thought in his dream that none in the city 
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needed mercy more than he, for was he not 
worse than the plague-stricken ? for they, if 
they died, might be borne into Heaven, whose 
beauties they had never known ; but he lived 
in the thought of a Heaven which had once 
been his, but which seemed now for ever out 
of his reach. 

As these thoughts passed through his 
mind, he became aware that the heavenly 
voices were speaking again, and that it 
was of him, the Angel of Beauty, that they 
were speaking. 

“Nay, his wings are powerless now ; the 
brightest and strongest feathers have fallen 
from them. He cannot return, winged, to 
Heaven.” 

“Then must I bear him hither?” It was 
the Angel of Mercy who spoke. 

“ Nay, nay,” came the answer; “nay, not 
now. Even you, strong and patient as you 
are, could not bear him back again as yet. 
It is only by love that any can come to 
Heaven ; and he, alas! has lost his love. 
He only now wishes to reach Heaven and 
drink of the river of Beauty, that he may 
paint worthier pictures, and so recover 
his lost reputation. Such a soul does 
not love. He must wait; for only by love 
can he return. Yet, under your care, 
he shall return, but not winged, and not 
now, and not this way. Another road there 
is from earth to Heaven, which the wingless 
must travel with patient feet. That is the 
road by which he must return. It is a way 
much shadowed, and at times very. dark ; 
but they that learn love and trust can travel 
it, Bring him by that road—having first 
taught him love.” 

And the Angel of Mercy bowed her 
head, and knew that the way of which the 
Eternal spoke was the way of death. And 
the dreamer seemed dimly to know that it 
was only along a dark and shadowed way 
that he could return to God. Whether he 
still dreamed or not he could not tell; but 


the brightness of Heaven faded, and the | 


sounds of the marvellous voices ceased—only 
close to his ears, in the night-shadowed room 
where he slept, he heard a gentle voice, 
which said, “I am come to care for the weak 
and the sick, whom the plague makes sick 
unto death. Your wings and winglets I am 
taking away—you must come and minister 
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with me to the suffering and the troubled.” 
And the voice in the sleeper’s ear died away 
in soft murmurs like music, and he slept 
calmly and dreamlessly till the morn. And 
when he woke, he found that wings and 
winglets had disappeared ; and he knew that 
his dream had been a truth, and that the 
angel way to Heaven had been closed to 
him. Yet he did not weep; he understood 
it all; he knew that it was just; his mind 
had been made up in the night. He sawthe 
road that lay before him, and he was content 
to follow it humbly, willingly, and in trust. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE city folk were rejoiced when a fair 
lady, calm, and bountiful, and heroic, under- 
took the nursing of the sick. Whence she 
came, they were too busy and frightened 
and sorrowful to ask. The weariest of the 
officials had fled from the city. The strange 
and unknown lady guided all the affairs, and 
enlisted into well-organized bands all who 
were ready to help her. Among the earliest 
who volunteered was the artist of the Green. 
Docile, earnest, self-denying, never shirking 
painful work or shrinking from danger, he 
worked without self-assertion or the least 
touch of pride—always under the guidance 
of the Lady Bountiful, who directed all so 
wisely. 

The plague slowly retreated before their 
wise and vigorous efforts. It was nearly 
banished. Within a few days all would be 
well. Just then the artist of the Green was 
taken ill with the plague. He seemed to 
have lost the power to fight against the foe. 
Perhaps his long vigils had weakened him 
too much, and within a week he was dead. 
On the day he died the wonderful lady left 
the city. And soon all the story of the 
artist and of the plague was only told asa 
matter of history. The only things that 
remained were the pictures in the hall, 
which had improved with age, and the 
artist’s tomb in the great cathedral, which 
bore the words which he had asked for with 
his dying breath. It was a simple monu- 
ment. It bore the figure of Love raising up 
Beauty to life again. And the text it bore 
was: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning.” 


END. 
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MODERN PREACHING AND MR. SPURGEON. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


WE sometimes hear complaints of the 
decay of preaching. Agnostics and 
writers in cynically intellectual journals assure 
us that, in these days, few besides women go 
to church. Yet there are not a few churches 
which are crowded, week after week, by 
dense throngs of listeners, and Westminster 
Abbey is not the only place of worship in 
which the women are constantly far out- 
numbered by the men. Since the days when 
Noah was a “preacher of righteousness,” 
through all these long millenniums, preach- 
ing has held its own. To myriads of men 
and women it is a necessity of their spiritual 
life. Without it religion would surely and 
slowly die; and morality, which, without 
religion is but a rootless flower, would wither 
to the ground. 

The needs of human souls may be every- 
where fundamentally the same, but the 
methods of supplying those needs vary from 
age to age, and from congregation to congre- 
gation. Sermons, which to some would be 
utterly cold and unintelligible, are to others 
like a voice from Heaven; and sermons which 
educated hearers have condemned as coarse, 
blatant, and ignorant, have been the means 
of bringing hundreds of souls from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God. 

George Eliot was a woman of powerful 
genius, whose writings have rendered high 
spiritual service to many thoughtful readers. 
Her judgment of Spurgeon only showed her 
own want of grasp and catholicity. She 
ventured to say, “ impressions of Mr. 
Spurgeon fell below the lowest judgment I 
had ever formed of him. His method was 
utterly common and empty of all guiding 
intelligence and emotion. It was the most 
superficial grocer’s-back-parlour view of Cal- 
vinistic Christianity. And I was shocked 
to find how low the mental pitch of our 
society must be, judged by the standard of 
this man’s celebrity.” The judgment thus 
pronounced was entirely false and shallow. 
It was like a deaf man’s opinion of a sym- 
phony, or a blind man’s criticism of a pic- 
ture. George Eliot was unable to appreciate 
the secret which gave the preacher his power 
over the hearts of men. We may safely re- 
gard her harsh censure as outweighed by the 
favourable judgment of such able listeners 
as Principal Tulloch and Professor Ferrier. 
Thirty years ago Mr. Spurgeon, Sunday after 





Sunday, numbered among his hearers one of 
the first of modern writers—Mr. John Ruskin. 
Those who write about sermons generalise 
far too freely. They lay down broad rules 
which take no account of the varieties of 
human gifts, the diversities of human tem- 
peraments, the differences between highly 
refined and wholly uneducated audiences. 
Take, for instance, so simple a question as 
this: Ought all sermons to be written, or to 
be delivered without manuscript? A con- 
fident answer has often been given on one 
side or the other. Mr. Spurgeon, in his 
lectures to his students, told them that they 
should never be dependent on their manu- 
script, and that if they could not acquire the 
gift of extemporaneous utterance—if they 
could not trust to the moment for words, 
when they had thought out the subject- 
matter—it would be better to learn their 
sermons by heart. The Dean of Rochester, 
whose career as a popular preacher began by 
having forgotten his manuscript, strongly 
denounces the laziness of the English clergy 
for reading their sermons, and proclaims on 
all occasions that all preachers ought as an 
invariable rule to preach without book. Now, 
while I grant that many ordinary preachers, 
especially when they have to address the 
poor and ignorant, would be more effective 
if they discarded their manuscripts, I main- 
tain that many would gain nothing by doing 
so, but rather lose. Dr. R. W. Dale, no 
mean authority, for he has himself gained a 
wide influence by his preaching, advises 
preachers, if they think it suits them better, 
without hesitation to read their sermons. 
He maintains that a sermon effectively de- 
livered from a manuscript may be in all 
respects superior to one which is verbally 
extemporised, or learnt by heart. It is quite 
certain that multitudes in the educated 
classes greatly prefer a good written sermon 
even to the spoken sermon of an orator. 
And, surely, a few instances will show how 
mistaken aresweeping and exceptionless rules. 
Many of the greatest English preachers in all 
ages have read their sermons. Hooker, we 
are told, when he preached those weighty ° 
theological discourses which are a permanent 
treasure in the English language, rarely lifted 
his eyes from his book. The learned Bishop 
Andrewes, the poetic Jeremy Taylor, the 
masculine and bitter South, the saintly 
Wilson, the metaphysical Butler, the large- 
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hearted Whichcote, all preached from manu- 
scripts, and all exercised a powerful influence 
in their generation. Or test the matter by 
recent examples. Ask most men who was 
the greatest preacher of the English Church 
in this generation, and they would say 
Canon Liddon; but Liddon, though he began | 
as a preacher without notes, for many years 
read every word. Who was our greatest 
preacher in the last generation? Canon 
Melville—whose greatest sermons produced 
an almost incalculable effect on the minds of 
such men as Bishop Lightfoot. Yet Mel- 
ville’s sermons were polished as a jewel, 
ornate to the extremest form of elaboration, 
and every word of them was read. Who 
was the greatest preacher of a generation 
previous ? Undoubtedly Dr. Chalmers. But 
even his most fiery and impassioned passages, 
which held his hearers hushed as an infant 
at the mother’s breast, were read from a 
manuscript in which he sometimes lost his 
place. Many similar instances crowd upon 
the mind. Bishop Wilberforce, at his zenith, 
was a superb orator, yet I have often seen 
him read his sermon from beginning to end. 
So did preachers who, forty years ago, at- | 
tracted the undergraduates by hundreds into 
St. Mary’s at Cambridge—Professor Blunt, 
and Dean Jeremie, and Bishop Harvey | 


sachusetts ; and Philipps Brooks, though he | 
can preach without a note, normally uses 
his manuscript, and is at least as effective 
when he does so as when he does not. 

With such examples before us as a few 
only out of many, it seems idle to lay down 





Goodwin. So it was with Cardinal Manning 
in his earlier days, when-men hung upon his 
lips as he preached in Oxford chapels. So 
it was with the man who exercised so extra- 
ordinary a spell on the minds of his contem- 
poraries, that multitudes of the younger 
clergy became mere reflections of his style 
and manner. Those sermons of John Henry 
Newman, which formed an epoch in the 
history of Anglicanism, were read in a thrill- 
ing silvery monotone by a preacher who 
never once raised his head bent over his 
written page. Dean Stanley has charmed 
and delighted and instructed thousands in 
Westminster Abbey, and Dean Church in 
St. Paul’s. The sermons of the former had 
about them an indescribable charm of inno- 
cence, refinement, and grace; the sermons of 
the latter were exquisite in style and pro- 
found in theologic thought. It was impos- 
sible to hear either without interest and 
advantage ; yet both of them read their 
sermons from beginning to end, and the 
voice of Dean Church was weak and his 
delivery monotonous. It would be invidious 
to mention the names of living English 
preachers, but if you ask an American whom 
he regards as the foremost living preacher of 
the Western world, he would be certain to 
mention Dr. Philipps Brooks, Bishop of Mas- 


arule that written sermons are necessarily 
inferior in power, or fruitfulness, or imme- 
diate effect, to those delivered by rote or 
| without book. And with such names before 
/us we may well demur to the somewhat 
sweeping designation of Mr. Spurgeon as 
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“the greatest preacher of the age” which in 
the last weeks has been so freely bestowed 
upon him. It can only be applied to him 
with considerable qualifications, as, perhaps, 


the greatest in his own special line. Yet | 


even in his own line, and with something 
of his characteristic methods, having heard 
both him and the late H. W. Beecher, I 
should place Mr. Beecher far above him 
in power of eloquence: and as regards re- 
sults the effects which he produced were cer- 
tainly not wider or more lasting than those 
effected by Mr. Moody or General Booth. 


If any comparison is to be made between | 


men whose gifts are absolutely dissimilar I 
should place nota few of those preachers whom 
I have just mentioned very far above Mr. 


Spurgeon in all the highest elements of great- , 


ness. Asingle small volume of Bishop Light- 
foot’s, or Dean Church’s or Canon Liddon’s 
sermons, contains more originality, more lite- 
rary beauty, more deep religious thought, 
more that attracts the minds of students and 
scholars, than all Mr. Spurgeon’s two thou- 
sand five hundred printed sermons—many 
of which I find very unreadable. 
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hardly to be called an orator in the same 
sense as Mr. Gladstone dr Mr. Bright, and 
so far as he could be so called he was inde- 
finitely surpassed by such a man as the late 
Archbishop Magee. If I may mention one 
living name, it would be impossible to choose 
from Spurgeon’s many volumes a score of 
sentences which will live for their own 
| beauty or eloquence, such as might be 
selected abundantly from the few works of 
one living poet-preacher, the Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe. ‘There was in his sermons an 
almost entire absence of weighty thought, of 
winning style, of stately and noble rhetoric, 
of even an approach to fair insight or deep 
spiritual originality. These were not his 
gifts at all. He had but few advantages of 
education ; his theology was two centuries 
behind the age; he was as intolerant of the 
opinions of those who differed from him as 
though he were possessed of a plus-quam 
Papal infallibility ; his sallies were not always 
decorous; his metaphors and: illustrations 
| were often such as could not have been used 
by a man of refined habits. Thus much it 
is necessary to say in the interest of truth, 
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because the last thing which an honest and | remembered that some of the stories told of 


sensible man would desire would be to be 
daubed with indiscriminate eulogy, and the 
first thing that a sincere and humble Chris- 
tian would repudiate, whether in life or after 
death, would be the attribution to him of 
merits which he would have been the first to 
disclaim. 

And, indeed, the endowments of Mr. 
Spurgeon were so remarkable, and in some 
respects so unique, that his personality must 
always be prominent in the religious history 
of this generation. It may be interesting 
and profitable to note some of the elements 
of that power which enabled him for thirty 
years to keep together so vast a congregation, 
and to secure for all that he published so 
immense a vogue among the lower-middle and 
poorer classes. 

1. There was nothing commanding in his 
presence. Lord Houghton said that “when 
he mounted the pulpit you might have 
thought him a hairdresser’s assistant ; when 
he left it, he was an inspired Apostle.” He 
had a remarkably tuneful and well-modulated 
voice. His lightest whisper could be heard 
in the remotest corner of his immense Taber- 
nacle; and, avoiding the dreary monotone 
into which too many of us fall, he had trained 
his voice to rise and sink with every variation 
of his theme and every change of his emotion. 

2. He had a remarkable humour, and, of 
deliberate purpose, did not attempt to restrain 
it. It was no shock to him to see his hearers 
laugh at some flash of wit ; he knew that in 
the same sermon he could, without difficulty, 
move them to tears. It should, however, be 





, compress a 


him are apocryphal. Alluding to the com- 
mon report that on the death of one of his 
deacons he chose the text, “ And it came to 
pass that the beggar died,” he repudiated it 
with great indignation. But he was not at 
all afraid of humorous anecdotes in the pulpit, 
and in his familiar lectures to his students he 
gave free reins to his sense of fun. Thus, 
describing affected and pompous preachers, 
he said: “ Their oratorical pedigree is Chip, 
which was the son of Lisp, which was the 
son of Simper, which was the son of Dandy, 
which was the son of Affectation ; or Wob- 
bler, which was the son of Grandiose, whicli 
was the son of Pomposity, the same was the 
father of many sons.” And again, he said: 
“There is an ecclesiastical twang which is 
much admired in the Establishment, a sort 
of steeple-in-the-throat grandeur, an aristo- 
cratic, parsonic, supernatural, infra-human 
mouthing of language and rolling over of 
words. ‘He that hath yaws to yaw, let him 
yaw, which is a remarkable, if not impres- 
sive, rendering of a Scripture text.” 

3. With this humour he had remarkable 
insight into character, which enabled him to 
wide truth into a sentence. 
Speaking of conversion, he said that a ser- 


| vant girl had given him an admirable illus- 
| tration of it. 


On asking her what made her 
believe that she was converted, she answered : 
“Sir, since I have been converted, J always 
sweep under the mats.” Speaking of the 
contrast between profession and practice, he 
told his congregation that they would stand 
and shout at the top of their voices— 


Mr. Spurgeon’s House at Norwood. 
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** Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small,”’ 


while all the time they were fumbling in 
their trousers-pockets lest they should disas- 
trously put a fourpenny bit instead of a three- 
penny into the plate! His saying, ‘ Never 
chew your pills,” no doubt conveyed a great 
deal in a vivid form ; but it is a specimen 
of metaphor by which a congregation dif- 
ferent from his own would not have been 
attracted, but rather vehemently repelled. 

4. One of his recent eulogisers has said 
that he delighted to choose the most abstract 
topics. Any one who looks through his 
sermons will see how far that is from being the 
case ; and even when he did so, he illustrated 
these by an endless variety of concrete 
images. 
said, “I thought that as it was a very hot 
and heavy morning, I had better give you a 
few illustrations, lest anybody should be in- 


clined to go to sleep. If anybody should be | venom. 
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Thus, in preaching on Faith, he | 
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hima little by accident ?” He then proceeded 
to compare faith to a limpet, and a sweet-pea, 
a blind man following a guide, and so forth. 
Again, what could be more concrete, vivid, 
and almost, in parts, audacious, than his 
sermon on the Brazen Serpent? “ Publish 
Cheist and his salvation,” he said. “He was 
never meant to be treated as a curiosity in a 
museum. ‘But I have no proper pole, says 
one. The best sort of pole to exhibit Christ 
. . Exalt Jesus.” And 
“T told you once of a picture which I saw of 
the brazen serpent. I want the Sunday- 
school teachers to listen to this. The artist 
represented all sorts of people clustering 
round the pole, and as they looked the horrible 
snakes dropped off their arms, and they lived. 
There was such a crowd around the pole 
that a mother could not get near it. She 
carried a little babe, which a serpent had 
bitten. Yow could see the blue marks of the 
As she could get no nearer, the 


drowsy, will his next neighbour just nudge | mother held her child aloft, and turned its 
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little head that it might gaze with its infant 
eye upon the brazen serpent and live. Do 
this with your little children, you Sunday- 
school teachers.” 

5. It was one secret of his great success 
that he knew his work in life, and abided by 
it. He lived to preach. Everything else 
was subordinate to this. From boyhood up- 
wards he lived in an atmosphere of sermon- 
making and sermon-delivering. He acted 
on the old, wise rule, Hoc age, and said with 
St. Paul, “ This one thing I do.” Hence the 
advice about sermons which he gave to his 
students is admirable. ‘ Sermons,” he said, 
‘should have real teaching in them. A mere 
division-maker is like an excellent carver 
with an empty dish before him. The matter 
should be congruous to the text. Why make 
Scripture a horsing-block by which to mount 
on your unbridled Pegasus? Take care that 
your deliverances are always weighty. It is 
infamous to ascend your pulpit and pour 
over your people mere cataracts of words, in 
which platitudes are held in solution like 
infinitesimal grains of homeeopathic medicine 
in an Atlantic of utterance. Better far give 
the people masses of truth in the rough, like 
pieces of meat from a butcher's block, cmepoed 
off anyhow, bone and all, and even dropped 
down into the sawdust, than delicately hand 
them out upon a china dish, a delicious slice 
of nothing-at-all, decorated with the parsley 
of prettiness, and flavoured with the sauce of 
affectation. Give a clear testimony to all 
doctrines instead of being great upon the ten 
toes of the beast, and the mystical meaning 
of badger-skins. Your doctrinal teaching 
should be clear and unmistakable. To beso 
it must first of all be clear to yourself. Some 
men think in a haze, and preach in a cloud. 
Your people do not want a luminous haze, 
but the solid ¢erra firma of truth.” This and 
much more may be found in his lectures, full 
of good sense, and vividly expressed. It 
will be seen that he was wholly free from 
“that decent debility which alike guides men 
from ludicrous error and precludes them from 
striking beauties.” 

6. He gained much from his consummate 
familiarity with Scripture. Whenever he 
could not find a text the slightest incident 
suggested one. One afternoon he was in 
despair as to a subject when a blazing block 
of wood fell out of the fire, and he at once 
had his text—“ Is not this a brand plucked 
from the burning?” On another occasion, 
while walking from Cambridge to preach, 
and not having settled on a subject, he saw 
a poor solitary canary bird upon the slates 








being pecked to death by a crowd of spar- 
rows. Instantly the text came into his mind 
—‘“ Mine heritage is unto me as a speckled 
bird ; the birds round about are against her.” 
Often he tells us a text suddenly leapt out 
upon him like a lion, and would be preached 
upon ; and these texts, often seizing him on 
the spur of the moment, evoked some of his 
most effective sermons. This quickness to 
seize opportunities is illustrated by a sermon 
on “ The Lord looseth His prisoners,” suggested 
by ‘the fact that the room which the mayor 
of Dover had lent him for a service was over 
the cells in which prisoners were confined. 

7. Mr. Spurgeon’s courage and sturdy in- 
dependence added greatly to his strength. 
It might be said of him, as was said of Knox, 
‘Here lies one who never feared the face of 
man,” or, as it stands carved on the bust of 
Lawrence in Westminster Abbey, “ He 
feared man so little, because he feared God 
so much.” All good and brave men—all 
men who are worth their salt—all men who 
boldly rebuke vice—must be prepared pa- 
tiently to suffer for the truth’s sake. God 
honours them, as He honoured Luther, “ by 
making all bad men their enemies.” Charles 
Kingsley tells us in his life that at one time 
“the papers, religious and secular, cursed 
him like a dog.” John Bright once told his 
great audience at Birmingham that he had 
passed through “ measureless insult and hur- 
ricanes of abuse.” Lord Shaftesbury was 
for years the regular butt of every cynical 
worldling and every smart young slanderer, 
revelling in the power of pouring anonymous 
contumely on men whose shoe-strings they 
were not fit to tie. I can remember to this 
day the savagery of the sarcasm heaped 
upon Mr. Spurgeon again and again in the 
Saturday Review and similar vehicles of lite- 
rary insolence. ‘“ We are a press-ridden 
people,” he says in one of\his sermons. 
** Mercuries, despatches, journals, magazines, 
and gazettes thrust themselves into the 
censor’s seat, and censure those whose office 
it would rather be to censure them. For 
my own part I cheerfully accord to all men 
the liberty of abusing me ; but I must pro- 
test against the lying conduct of at least «me 
editor, who has misquoted in order to per- 
vert my meaning, and has to his eternal 
disgrace manufactured a quotation which 


never did occur in my words or works.” 


He has died amid a chorus of eulogies now ; 
but at the end of one of his sermons I find 
the note, “The tongue of the wicked has 
associated Mr. Spurgeon with the most 
virulent abuse and lying detraction. His 
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sentiments have been misrepresented and his 
words perverted. His doctrines have been 
impugned as blasphemous, profane, and dia- 
bolical. Nevertheless the good hand of the 
Lord has been upon him, and he has not 
heeded the falsehoods of the ungodly.” 
Under the pitiless storm of depreciation 
and calumny Mr. Spurgeon acted like the 
brave true man he was. He did not 
swerve a hair’s breadth from his duty to 
please the railing and sneering world. He 
cut out the reams of abuse, ridicule, and 
caricature, which were expended on him, 
pasted them in a book, laughed over them 
with his friends, and quietly went his ap- 
oe way, fulfilling the tasks which God 

ad assigned to him, and letting the world, 
the flesh, and the devil “ swagger off arm in 
arm ” with the nominal Church. 

8. No doubt Mr. Spurgeon owed some of 
his strength to his intellectual and theological 
narrowness. It has been so with many men 
who have achieved the greatest results. It 
was so with Augustine, so with Luther, 
so with George Whitfield, so with John 
Bright. A many-sided man, a man of high 
culture, familiar with difficulties, seeing the 
force of an opponent’s argument cannot 
thunder forth his convictions as though they 
could not even be questioned or modified. 
Sidney Smith said “he wished he could be 
so cock-sure of any one thing as Macaulay 
was of every question under the sun.” The 
same might be said of Spurgeon. Narrowness 
of view often gives intensity and effective- 
ness. If it loses the sense of perspective, and 
fails to realise the manifoldness and mystery 
of truth, it gains in the force and forthright- 
ness with which it can be impressed on the 
minds of listeners. 

9. It was both a source and a sign of his 
power that he was able, to an extraordinary 
extent, to take his congregation into his con- 
fidence, and talk about himself in a way so 
homely and colloquial that no other preacher 
could or would adopt it. Thus, in one of 
his most recent sermons (Jan. 3, 1892), in 
talking about presentiments, he expressed his 
belief in their frequent genuineness, and said 
that they had often happened to him and to 
other Christian men ; yet he said that a pro- 
miscuous indulgence in presentiments would 
be a mischievous piece of absurdity. And 
then he added: “I remember a young 
woman, who lived not far from here, who 
had a presentiment that she would die. I 
do not think that there was really much the 
matter with her; but she refused to eat, and 
was likely to be starved. I went to see her, 





and she told me that she had a presentiment 
that she should die, and therefore she should 
not waste food by eating it. She spoke to 
me very solemnly about this presentiment, 
and I replied, ‘J believe there may be such 
things.’ Yes: she was sure I was on her side / 
Then I went on to say, I once had a presentiment 
that I was a donkey, and it turned out true in 
my case ; and now I had much the same presenti- 
ment about her. This surprised her, and I 
asked her friends to bring her food. She 
said she would not eat it; and then I told 
her that if she was resolved on suicide, I 
would mention it at a church-meeting that 
evening, and put her out of the church, since 
we could not have suicides in our member- 
ship. She could not bear to be put out of 
the church, and began to eat, and it turned 
out that my presentiment about her was cor- 
rect; she had been foolish, and she had the 
good sense to see that it was so. I felt 
bound to tell you this story, lest you should 
fancy that I would support you in a senti- 
mental nonsense.” 

10. I might mention other sources of the 
famous preacher's wide and unique influence; 
but, even if he had possessed no other quali- 
fication, his fame is sufficiently accounted for 
by his diligence, his quickness, his shrewd- 
ness, his sturdy British independence, his 
single-hearted devotion to one end, his homely 
wit, his knowledge of character, his strong, 
racy idiomatic English, the similarity of his 
own mind to that of the multitudes whom he 
addressed, and who saw in him the glorified 
ideal of their own religious instincts and of 
the qualities which they most admired. In 
many of his peculiarities it would be impos- 
sible, and most unwise, for any one to imitate 
him. The “Zurn or Burn” style of sermon 
would only irritate and disgust many con- 
gregations of thoughtful Christians; and 
even Spurgeon showed in many passages of 
his addresses that ‘“‘the natural man had a 
better heart than the unnatural theologian.” 
Few, again, would like to use those semi- 
miraculous anecdotes of personal experience 
which frequently appeared in his illustrations. 
He determined, as he expressed it, to make 
the Gospel attractive. “But if we adopt 
such a style,” he said, “they will call us 
clownish, vulgar, and so on. Blessed be God, 
we are willing to be clowns for Christ’s sake. 
Some pulpits die of dignity. I take it the 
greatest dignity in the world is the dignity 
of converts. There was a tinker once who 
never so much as brushed his back against 
the wall of a college, who wrote a ‘ Pilgrim’s _ 
Progress.’ Did ever a Doctor in Divinity write 
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such a book? There was a potboy once, a boy 
who carried on his back the pewter pots for 
his mother, who kept the Old Bell. That 
man drove men mad, as the world had it, 
but led them to Christ. His name was 
George Whitfield.” If any one wishes to 
see how admirable, how all but perfect, a 
sermon Mr. Spurgeon could preach at his 
best—a sermon full of insight and power and 
hope—let him read the one on Confession of 
Sin. It begins with the words—“ My sermon 
this morning will have seven texts, and yet 
I pledge myself that there shall be but three 
different words in the whole of them.” He 
then took the text, “I have sinned,” and 
applied it as it occurs on the lips of Pharaoh 
the hardened sinner ; of Balaam, the double- 


minded man; of Saul the insincere; of Achan, | 





the doubtful penitent; of Judas, as repre- 
senting the repentance of despair ; of Job, re- 
presenting the repentance of the saint ; and of 
the Prodigal with his blessed confession. It 
would be difficult to find even in the sermons 
of the. exhaustive Barrow, or in those of the 
great Puritan divines, who were Spurgeon’s 
avowed models, a sermon more crowded with 
great and inestimable lessons which, because 
they came fresh and burning from the heart 
of the preacher, went fresh and burning into 
the hearts of those who heard him. Of all 
Mr. Spurgeon’s many sources of strength, 
the truest, the greatest, the most permanent, 
was this—he was, whatever may have been 
his human frailties, a most sincere Christian, 
a truly good man :—and he sought his best 
inspirations in his Bible and on his knees. 





MEMORIES OF EPHESUS. 
By MARY HARRISON. 


T is more than interesting, it is full of 
sacred suggestion, that the cities and 
villages, even the hills and fields, whose 
names are associated with the Gospel of our 
Lord, have an eternal and ever-increasingly 
deep place in the mind of the world. That 
Paul in his travels visited Ephesus is far 
more to us in this nineteenth century than 
the fact that it wasfounded by Androchus the 
Athenian, or that it became the greatest city 
of Asia Minor. Its commercial importance 
is only interesting to us of to-day because it 
formed on that account a valuable meeting 
place for the disciples of the Crucified with 
great varieties of people. That it was a 
head-quarter of Platonic philosophy is no 
longer of importance, save as the fact casts 
light on the form of the Gospel by John, who 
lived in it. To the lovers of man, the 
memory of Ephesus is precious, as every- 
thing and everyone is precious which can cast 
light upon the lives and the works of the 
first missionaries of our Lord. 

As the city of the grand Paul, of his 
labour and epistles, and the home of the 
aged and saintly John, let us in fancy 
visit it and ‘see its ruined but enchanted 
ground. 

Ephesus stood upon picturesque hills which 
sloped down to a plain washed by the sea, with 
excellent harbour in front, where Priscilla 
and Aquila landed, and with pine-clad sum- 
mits behind, It is pleasant to recollect that 
the city in which distinguished and per- 
secuted followers of our Lord spent so much 





time was beautiful for situation. Ephesus 
was as fair a spot as the blending of stately 
architecture with grandeur of coast and 
breezy and- smiling sky, and the infinite 
strength and repose of mountains aroynd 
could make it. In all that the builder and 
that Nature had done for it, it was a 
delightful and majestic city. 

All that remains of Ephesus to-day is piles 
of melancholy ruins lying upon the sides of 
the hills, overgrown with grass and thickets 


—the mountains behind and the sea in front. ° 


Near to the foot of the hill-slope, and farthest 
from the sea, is the ruin of the Stadium, its 
floor made level on its lower side by being 
raised on arched stone vaults, from which 
rose its strong wall ; its length 687 feet. In 
this once colossal place wrestled and ran 
for fading crowns and earthly prizes, those 
trained athletes whom Paul\seized upon as 
figures and examples of saintly.strife after 
unfading crowns and the “Well-done” of God. 
All is still now, where once the population of 
a. great city thrilled with delight and rang 
with applause. To bring his sinews into 
muscular vigour for that day of judgment 
the athlete denied himself. Commending 
his example, Paul marvelled much that, ap- 
proaching a grander judgment, men should 
pamper the body and starve the soul. Lead- 
ing the athlete’s kind of life himself, he de- 
clared, “I keep under my body, and bring 
it into subjection.” Such was his pious, heroic 
life, and here amid these ruins still linger 
suggestions of his princely spirit. 
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Though Paul was not of the world, he was 
in it, and hero, at Ephesus, this saint. and 
warrior.of Christ Jesus learnt the games and 
sports of the people he would teach, not by 
books, but by contact with the things them- 
selves. His parables of things heavenly, in 
things familiar to the world, gave him 
strength and skill for his mission. 

' Ephesus was the city of Assizes. Where 
causes were tried we know not, but between 
the Stadium where the sports which Paul 
turned to use were held and the sea, there 
still stands a vast ruin of what was known 
as the Theatre, probably the largest of anti- 
quity, in which the multitude as a jury gave 
their verdict against Paul. Called together 
by a great employer of labour, Demetrius, 
they heard Paul charged with blasphemy 
against the silver shrines of Diana. ‘Not 
alone at Ephesus, but also throughout all 
Asia,” ran the charge, “this Paul hath per- 
suaded and turned away much people, saying 
that they be no gods which are made with 
hands ; so that not only this our craft is in 
danger to be set at naught ; but also that the 
temple of the great goddess Diana should be 
despised, and her magnificence should be 
destroyed, whom all Asia and the world 
worshippeth.” 

On few spots on earth was Paul’s heroic 
daring more celebrated than on this spot 
where the grand, melancholy ruins of that 
Theatre still stand. It is undisturbed now, 
but then these staple-traders of Ephesus 


_ rushed into it, and “for the space of two 


hours” shouted their mad Ephesian “ Hos- 
sannas” to the diety, “whom the world 
worshippeth.” Not only had he preached 
against the great goddess who provided the 
daily bread and the wealth of the city, and 
in this infuriated movement of the vast mob 
“he would have entered in unto the people,” 
but, “the disciples suffered him not.” ‘ And 
certain of the chiefs of Asia”—men of high 
distinction and influence—“ which were his 
friends, sent unto him desiring him that 
he would not adventure himself into the 
Theatre.” 

Running from the Theatre towards the 
sea may still be traced the ruins of the place 
where these “chiefs” would have their 
quarters, the Agora—the great thoroughfare 
and place of assembly, the exchange, the 
college, the studio, the market-place, the 
centre of art, business, and philosophy ; its 
national literary club, the historical place 
of monuments, decorations, and sculpture, 
and municipal buildings. It was in this 
vast and beautiful place of resort the silver- 





smith harangued his mob of injured and 
angry craftsmen. Here, probably, Paul was 
arrested on his brave way to the riotous 
assembly, which had gone within the Theatre, 
by hands of loving friends. The chiefs of 
Asia, men chosen to preside at national 
games and festival musical competitions, were 
naturally here, and, observing in the streets, 
in which there was now almost nobody, the 
well-known, iron-willed Paul on his way to 
straightly reason with the mad mob—they 
knew him so well—sent their servants to 
desire him not to go. The disciples “suf- 
fered” him not. The chiefs “desired” him 
not. 

In a dreary valley in the vast city ruin, 
there still remain the gaunt outlines of the 
Gymnasium, where the stalwart forms were 
trained for the grand contests for the cor- 
ruptible crowns awarded before the merry 
crowds at the national fétes; where the 
staunch self-denial, the mighty persistent 
effort was endured. And for what? In 
the light of the long nineteen centuries 
which have almost passed since the victors 
and the vanquished lay down side by side in 
the silent graves, amongst the tangled grasses 
around where the stone-chat has its nest, we 
ask, For what? And for what is the most 
royal earthly ambition? What is a man 
really profited by it? The faded laurel 
leaves and the graves that have now no 
name—in the spot which is now weed-grown 
and desolate—are these really what man 
was made to work out his life for? That 
God should have on His lips.our name, with 
a “Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
because we helped the helpless and made 
blessed the sad, surely that is worthier of 
man’s self-denial and mighty effort! For 
less than that, people should surely care 
very little. Paul kept his body under, lived 
hardly, suffered hatreds, curses, and pains, 
sacrificed his days and nights and manhood 
to bless God’s world. For love of that, he 
fought his fight and won his crown, and now 
he wears it,—the sublime crown of a per- 
fectly righteous soul. Life—through which, if 
need be, he would go barefoot and naked— 
was Paul’s Stadium. One object, and only 
one, went before him all the long years, and 
was always in his mind; that object was 
Jesus, the Lord, the righteous judge. The 
noble faith in Him made an otherwise weary 
and bitter life one of unspeakable joy and 
royal estate. ; 

Not far from the big empty Stadium, on 
an eminence, is a ruined tower which still 
preserves the memory of Paul’s residence in 
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Ephesus. Alas, its name is the “ Prison of | know; but it is not unnatural to find the 
St. Paul.” The Gospel histories give no| reason in the fact that his Gospel is-not an 


account of Paul’s imprisonment at Ephesus, 
but the legend of the city so names this one 
spot in which Paul’s memory is enshrined, 
and one has a sense of its appropriateness to 
his troubled life. On another hill the con- 
nection of John, that other great disciple of 
the Nazarene, with Ephesus is preserved. 
Its present name is a corruption, it is said, 
of the name “the Holy Theologian.” From 
this spot are visible the now dreary ravines 
which in that day were the haunts of the 
robbers to which very early Christian stories 
tell that John would go, embracing the rob- 
bers for love of them, labouring to make 
them conscious, thereby, of the great love of 
God. From belief in him, some, it is said, 
grew to believe in God and descended the 
hills with him to the city to live henceforth 
in companionship with him and in good faith 
with men. And while the aged man lin- 
gered in Ephesus, heaven’s brightest thing 
on earth, they tarried with him. 

Why John was called the “ Holy Theolo- 
gian” by those who would name a spot in 
their city after him we cannot of course 
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historian’s but a theologian’s Gospel. The 
other three Gospels are historians’. His is 
pre-eminently the treatise on the Divinity of 
Our Lord, which was the one sure belief of his. 
It was long now since he had turned away 
from that silent form on Calvary with the 
woman who was his Lord’s mother ; almost 
as long since he had heard the ascending 
into Heaven closed with the words, “This 
same Jesus shall come again.” He had said 
to himself, I will be a painter of Jesus, and 
I will paint Him One with the Father. And 
he could learn his art and execute his sub- 
lime work as only one could whose school of 
training was the Agora of some such city 
as Ephesus. All he wanted to give form to 
his work was to be found in Ephesus. 

Who can tell either why John chose 
robbers to redeem for his Lord? Was it 
because that Lord in dying won a thief? 
Would he climb to the heights of a full 
understanding of that heart of Calvary by 
living the same kind of life it had lived ? 
Was it because imitation alone could know ? 
Be this as it may, John alone of all the dis- 





* 


The Gymnasium, Ephesus, 


ciples has preserved this saying of Jesus, 
*‘ My doctrine is not Mine, but His that sent 
Me. . If any man will do His will he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God.” 

,. John had been only a poor lad, a fisher- 
man’s son, away in Galilee, with a nature, 
however, fitted for the work his Lord 





wanted him to do. He had studied and 
followed and worshipped, and being full of 


a great love which had not so much noted, 


events as life and soul, that efflorescence 
of Jesus’ being, that radiance sublime 
which had ever blessed him and enslaved 
and subdued him and bound him ; which he 
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breathed, saw, and lived 
and drank into him: 
breathed as he breathed 
the air, saw as he saw 
the sunlight, lived by as 
he lived by the bread 
and fish on his supper 
table, which he drank 
into him as he drank the 
water from the brooks 
when in the ‘heat he 
knelt on their banks by 
the way. On the lips 
of none of the disciples 
can we so well fancy as 
upon John’s the words 
of the hymn : 


“I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘ Behold, I freely give 
The living water, thirsty one, 
ae down and drink and 
ive: 


I came to Jesus and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream ; 
My thirst was quenched, my 

soul revived, 
And now I live in Him.” 


It was that outgoing of Jesus of which 
he became of all disciples most deeply the 
recipient, the prince, the power, the master- 
ing might of Jesus, to which as the years 
had gone by those words of Jesus declaring 
His oneness with the Father came with a 
mystery, a meaning, an indelible power, 
they could have to none of the twelve 
besides. John’s soul was the good ground 
into which these words fell and brought 
forth fruit. 

It was this free, large, and blessed super- 
human outgoing of the life of Jesus which 
John received. He was the Lord, the son of 
the Father, one with God. All that belongs 
to the idea of a living God was in Him. 

The form the “beloved disciple” gave 
to his picture of his Saviour he may have 
learnt in this now ruined Agora of Ephesus. 
Acontemplative soul like his would find much 
to help it to a style in the philosophies daily 
taught there. With the style of his gospel, a 
residence in this city would readily furnish 
him, especially travelling as he did, with a 
desire to tell his contemplations to the world. 
If this were so, its buildings and schools 
of thought served no purpose to be com- 
pared with this. 

There are men who would rob us of the 
Gospel of John, or rob us of John as its 
author. They tell us that this Gospel’s style 
is not such as inspiration ever used ; neither 
Old nor New Testament contains anything 
like it. John too, they say, was an un- 
learned fisherman, the son of a fisherman 
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Tomb of Polycarp. 


anda Jew. They tell us that the last we 
hear of John was at the capital of his native 
country at his meeting with Paul, when Paul 
was welcomed with the right hand of fellow- 
ship (referred to in Gal. ii. 5), until we 
read of him and his apocalyptic vision in the 
island of Patmos. But is it not foolish, 
because we read of John nowhere in those 
long years between these two events, to 
assume that he was nowhere? Early writers 
join with the traditions written on this ruin 
of Ephesus to tell that John was at Ephesus, 
and there the weight of evidence is that he 
wrote his Gospel. It is probable that John 
lived there after A.D. 62, the year in which 
Paul wrote his Epistle to the Ephesians. 
The date of his banishment to- Patmos is 
given as the fourteenth year of Domitian, 
that is A.D. 95. The period between those 
two dates was probably that in which in this 
city, after the destruction of Jerusalem the 
centre of Christian missions and the home of 
the Jerusalem church, John first drew for 
the church of which he was a member 
and then for all the race and for all time, 
his divine picture of the “Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” 

North-east of the city, nearly a mile from 
the nearest gate, has been discovered the 
site—marked by no mound—of the build- 
ing for which Ephesus was celebrated 
“through all the world,” the Temple of 
Diana. Its vast magnificence—425 ft. long, 
239 ft. in breadth, with colonnades of grace- 
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Strect in Smyrna. 


ful Ionic columns 60 ft. in height, each the 
gift of a king, some enriched with devices 
and paintings by the great artists, and with 
golden ornaments—awakened the enthu- 
siasm and admiration of every man of taste. 
Amongst its lofty columns stood statues by 
sculptors which none since have excelled. 
In the centre was the shrine which contained 
the idol. Under its sacred care, for safety, 
the wealth of the nation was stored. Diana’s 
temple was the national gallery of painting, 
sculpture, and art, the bank of the govern- 
ment, and the sanctuary to which the people 
came from far and wide to worship. 

A curtain concealed the shrine, within 
which was a small female image, represent- 
ing by its many breasts the ample giver of 
life. It was believed to have fallen down 
trom the sky, an embodiment of God’s idea 








of Himself. It was of the 
greatest simplicity of 
style and material, a fact 
which was made more 
vivid by its contrast with 
the splendour, the mag- 
nificence of its surround- 
ings. Multitudes of 
eunuch-priests, and 
swarms of virgin-priest- 
esses, and what we may 
call Levites, all under 
a high-priest, celebrated 
its worship. From visit- 
ing it, countless wor- 
shippers from the re- 
mote parts of the world 
took back with them a 
home-shrine, in wood, or 
silver, or gold. 

In no part of the 
known world was _ hea- 
then worship so real and 
living, so sumptuous, 
and so locally lucrative, 
and so mixed up with 
municipal life,as was the 
worship of “Diana of 
the Ephesians,” when 
the grandly pious soul of 
Paul preached “Jesus 
and the resurrection ” as 
the only true religion 
for the Ephesians and 
the “whole world.” It 
is well to pause, and 
ask where it is to-day ? 


** Who sides with truth must 
always win.” 


And there is no truth, ancient or modern, 
so true as the truth of “Jesus and the resur- 
rection.” In the deep recesses of man’s 
nature it must find an eternal home. 

Nothing in Ephesus is presigus to the 
modern world, save the fact that its now 
obliterated streets were once trodden by 
apostles of our Lord. Even the contests 
and games which made each month of those 
two years of Paul’s residence here one long 
revelry to the men, women, and children 
who came up from the country to witness 
them, have to-day no interest compared 
with Paul’s use of them as figures of that 
brave strife and self-denial which becomes a 
follower of Jesus. 

In vain we look for any trace of that syna- 
gogue of the Jews in which Paul “spoke 
boldly for the space of three months, disput- 
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The road to Smyrna with Castle on Mount Pagus, 


ing and persuading the things concerning 
the kingdom of God” (Acts xix. 8—10), 
where Jews showed the same want of sym- 
pathy with the Christian idea, “and spake 
evil of that way”—as did all the Jews 
everywhere. Nor can we hope ever to know 


where stood that Gentile “school of one 
Tyrannus,” where “for the space of two 
years” Paul was permitted to teach “ the 
word of the Lord Jesus,” and “all they 
which dwelt in Asia heard.” 

In this city was it that those seven sons 
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of one Sceva, a Jew and chief of the priests, 
practised with other “vagabond Jews ” their 
craft as exorcists of evil spirits. It was into 
these streets they fled naked and wounded at 
the hands of one of the men on whom they 
worked their incantations, dragging into 
them the names of Jesus and Paul. “Jesus 
I know, and Paul I know,” cried the infuri- 
ated man, “ but who are ye ?” rushing upon 
them with maddened superhuman strength. 
It was on these hill-sides that the sorcerers 
and practisers of Asiatic witchcraft heaped 
up the books of their black art and burnt 
them, to the value of fifty thousand pieces of 
silver (£2,000 of English money), represent- 
ing a trade probably of ten times that sum. 
Contemporary with John, who followed 
Paul at Ephesus, was the martyr Polycarp, 
whose tomb is still shown at Smyrna. Ac- 
cording to undoubted testimony Polycarp 
had “familiar intercourse with John, as he 





was accustomed to tell, as also of his famili- 
arity with tliose who had seen the Lord.” 
Whether this was by young Polycarp visit- 
ing the aged John at Ephesus, or by John’s 
visiting the little flock of Christians at 
Smyrna, and staying in the house of Poly- 
carp’s parents, cannot be told; but the connec- 
tion of this man, who became the martyr of the 
next century after our Lord’s life, with those 
men who had actually seen that life lived, is 
a matter of supreme and lasting interest. 

Can we say anything of Ephesus which 
can give it a place in the history of the 
modern world, and of all time, comparable 
with the fact that there in those early days 
of martyrdom for the Christian faith, the 
name of “the Lord Jesus was magnified”? 

For the pictures of the sacred ruins of 
the place we are indebted to “ Picturesque 
Mediterranean” (Cassell & Co., Ld.). They 
are from pictures by Mr. McWhirter. 





OUR BIBLE—HOW IT HAS COME TO US. 
By rue Rev. Canon R. T. TALBOT, M.A. 
IIl.—ENGLISH TRANSLATORS TO THE TIME OF WYCLIFFE. 


) our previous paper we said something 

about the Bible before the days of 
printing, and were chiefly concerned with it 
in its original languages of Hebrew and 
Greek. Now we will say a little about some 
of the steps in the history of the translation 
of the Bible into our own tongue. The word 
translation means the act of carrying across. 
Between us and a book written in a foreign 
tongue there is an impassable gulf fixed. 
We want some one to whom the gulf is not 
impassable, who will do a translation, a car- 
rying across, of the meaning for us. Such a 
person is called a translator. The history of 
the translation of the Bible into English is a 
long and interesting record which carries us 
from the fountain-head right away down the 
broadening stream of English national life to 
the present time. 

The first inhabitants of our country be- 
longed to the great Celtic nation. Among 
the Celtic population, dominated by the 
Roman army of occupation, the Church of 
Christ was founded in the close of the second 
century. For two centuries and a half the 
British Church continued to increase, and 
before long it came to occupy an honoured 
position amongst the national Churches of 
the West. 





There is a faint tradition of a | 
version of the Scriptures among the Celts in | 


the vernacular; but the report is too uncer- 
tain to command much attention. 

At the commencement of the fifth century 
the Roman garrison was withdrawn in order 
to prop up the tottering throne of Honorius. 
Then began the troubles of Britain. Old 
enemies reappeared and ravaged the coast 
line. \ These came from Schleswig, Jutland, 
and Holstein, from the region at the mouth 
of the Elbe, and from the Baltic shores. The 
people were Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, who 
either found their own homes too strait, or 
were simply led by the love of adventure 
and conquest. The Romans had managed 
to keep them from doing mivch harm in their 
piratical expeditions. But nowthe Romans 
were gone and there was no more a Count 
of the Saxon shore guarding the seaboard 
from the Wash to Southampton Water. We 
all remember how, in the middle of the fifth 
century, the Angles and Saxons became, for 
the moment, allies of the Britons against the 
Picts, who lived in the Scotch Highlands. 
But soon the allies were on the offensive 
against their former friends. Slowly and 
doggedly the fight was fought out. What 
though Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table did great feats of arms, and though 
the Britons fought bravely for hearth and 
home, they were in the end thoroughly de- 
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feated, and only kept a foothold in Wales 
and Cornwall. To these retreats the Chris- 
tian religion and the Christian church was 
relegated for a century and a half. The 


_ gods which are commemorated in the names 


of our days of the wéek—these gods alone 
were worshipped for many generations in 
England. But towards the close of the 
sixth century, partly by the agency of British 
evangelists from the north and partly by the 
agency of Italian missionaries who worked 
in the south-east of England, the heathen 
Angles and Saxons embraced Christianity. 
By the middle of the seventh century the 
Church had attained to uniformity, and thus, 
prior to the unity of the kingdom, for as yet 
England was politically a divided house, we 
get sight of a pattern of unity in the Church 
of England. Churches, like individuals, fol- 
low somewhat the fashion of the day. And, 
if these fashions are harmless, there is no 
reason why they should not. In the seventh 
century the fashion was to preserve the 
Bible in Latin. This was the language of 
the educated world. To put so difficult a 
book as the Bible into the hands of the un- 
educated seemed unwise. If the people were 
taught the chief contents of the Bible that 
was considered enough. The unlearned 
must take those things from the lips of the 
learned, and must not cause themselves to 
stumble at “the word.” And yet in Old 
England before the Conquest there was a 
longing in some quarters to have at least 
portions of the Bible in the popular-tongue, 
and this was answered by some notable at- 
tempts at translation. 

The story of the English Bible begins with 
Cedmon of Whitby in 670. More than 
twelve centuries ago a lady of royal blood 
and truly royal spirit, reared an abbey on 
the dark cliffs of Whitby, in Yorkshire. 
She had built before this a similar house at 
Hartlepool, on the Tees. The lady’s name 
was Hilda. Of her the historian Bede says, 
“Her prudence was so great that not only 
did ordinary persons, but even sometimes 
kings and princes, seek and receive counsel 
of a in their necessities.” We are also 
told that “she made those who were under 
her direction give much time to the reading 
of the divine Scriptures ;” and this encour- 
agement of Biblical study had its far-reach- 
ing results by which she “being dead yet 
speaketh.” For—and now we will use the 
exact words of Bede—“in the monastery of 
this abbess was a certain brother especially 
marked by divine grace since he was wont 
to make songs suited to religion and piety, 





so that whatever he had learnt from the 
divine writings through interpreters, this he 
in a little while produced in poetical expres- 
sions composed with the greatest harmony 
and accuracy, in his own tongue, that is, in 
that of the Angles. By his songs the minds 
of many were excited to contemn the world 
and desire the celestial life. And, indeed, 
others aiso after him, in the nation of the 
Angles, attempted to compose religious 
poems, but none could ever equal him. For 
he himself did not learn the art of poetry 
from man, or by being instructed by man, 
but, being divinely assisted, received gratui- 
tously the gift of singing, on which account 
he never could compose any frivolous or idle 
poem, but those only which pertain to reli- 
gion suited his religious tongue. For having 
lived in the secular habit unto the time of 
advanced age, he had never learned anything 
of singing. Whence, sometimes at an enter- 
tainment, when it was determined for the 
sake of mirth that all should sing in order, 
he, when he saw the harp approaching him, 
used to rise in the midst of the supper, and, 
having gone out, walk back to his home. 
Which when he was doing on a time, and, 
having left the house of entertainment, had 
gone out to the stables of the beasts of 
burden, the care of which was entrusted to 
him on that night, and then at the proper 
hour had resigned his limbs to sleep, a cer- 
tain one stood by him in a dream, who, 
saluting him and calling him by his name, 
said, ‘Cedmon, sing me something.’ Then 
he answering said, ‘I know not how to sing ; 
and for that reason I went out from the 
entertainment and retired hither because I 
could not sing.’ Again he who was talking 
with him said, ‘ Yet you have something to 
sing to me.’ ‘What,’ said he, ‘must I sing?’ 
The other said, ‘Sing me the beginning of 
created things.’ Having received this reply 
he immediately began to sing verses in praise 
of God the Creator, which he had never 
heard. . . . On his rising up from sleep he 
retained in memory all that he had sung in 
his dream, and presently added to it more 
words of song worthy of God, and after the 
same fashion.” 

The matter came to the ears of Hilda 
through the convent steward. The cowherd 
was accordingly received in audience of 
many learned men, and, after hearing him, 
all concluded “that a celestial gift had been 
granted him by the Lord.” Czdmon now 
left the secular habit and took the monastic 
vow, and was instructed by the brethren in 
the whole course of sacred history. ‘ And 
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he converted into most sweet song whatever 
he could learn from hearing, by thinking it 
over by himself, and as, though a clean 
animal, by ruminating; and by making it 
resound more sweetly, made his teachers in 
turn his hearers.” Czdmon seems to have 
ranged all over the Bible for his subject 
matter, casting the stories of Scripture into 
a rough verse form. No doubt the poetry 
of Cedmon seems very rugged and uncouth 
to our ears, which are familiar with the 
latest development of the poet’s art; but, at 
least, we know that Caedmon was an accept- 
able singer to his own generation. And so in 
the seventh century, on the great rock above 
the little harbour of Whitby, Bible transla- 
tion and English poetry both took their rise. 

But one, far better known than Cedmon, 
laboured as a translator, and died in his 
labours, some sixty-five years later, namely, 
the Venerable Bede, the great Northumbrian 
scholar. When he was seven years old he 
was placed in the monastery on the north 
bank of the Wear, where now Monkwear- 
mouth stands, and a little later, when Bene- 
dict Biscop had built the sister monastery at 
Jarrow, Bede left Wearside for Tyneside. 
At Jarrow, Bede lived a happy and useful 
life. He never ventured far from his home 
on the Tyne, but he travelled far and wide 
in the world of literature and science. ‘The 
whole learning of the time,” says the his- 
torian Green, “seemed to be summed up in 
him.” “He was the father,” said Edmund 
Burke, “of English learning.” His “ Eccle- 
siastical History of the English Nation,” 
from which I quoted the story of Cedmon, 
is a unique authority. One of our latest 
historians, speaking of our earliest annalist, 
says, “ All that we really know of the cen- 
tury and a half that follows the landing of 
Augustine we know from him.” The dearest 
work he undertook was commenting upon 
and preaching from the Holy Scriptures. 
The last offering of his powers which he 
made to God was a translation of the Gospel 
of St. John. Death summoned him before 
his work was well done, but he would not 
heed the summons vntil he had quite 
finished his task. ‘I don’t want my boys 
to read a lie,” he said, alluding to his young 
pupils and his unfinished work, “or to work 
to no purpose after I am gone.” It is one 
of Bede’s dear “‘ boys” who tells us of the 
closing scene, with many tender touches. 
“Qur father and master, whom God loved, 
had translated the Gospel of St. John as far 
as ‘what are these among so many,’ when 
the day came before our Lord’s Ascension.” 





It was the year 735. “He then began to 
suffer much in his breath and a swelling 
came in his feet, but he went on dictating to 
his scribe. ‘Go on quickly,’ he said; ‘I 
know not how long I shall hold out, or how 
soon my Master will call-me hence.’ Ail} 
night long he lay awake in thanksgiving, 
and when the Ascension day dawned he 
commanded us to write with all speed what 
he had begun.” Working and resting, the 
precious moments sped on till the. setting 
sun gilded the floor of Bede’s cell. ‘“ ‘There 
remains but one chapter, master,’ said the 
scribe, ‘but it seems very hard for you to 
speak.’ ‘ Nay, it is easy,’ said the brave old 
man, ‘take up thy pen and write quickly.’” 
The boy’s bitter tears dropped upon the 
page as he wrote. The time woreon. “And 
now, father,” said the lad, “only one sen- 
tence remains.” The dying man uttered it. 
“Tt is finished, master,” said the youth, 
raising his sorrowful face, as he penned the 
last word. “Ay, it is finished!” echoed: the 
old scholar. “Lift me up, place meat that 
window of my cell where I have so often 
prayed to God.—Now, Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the. Holy 
Ghost.” And with these words Bede 
breathed out his life. Manufacture has 
changed the aspect of Bede’s-Jarrow. But 
there is something still remaining which con- 
nects the present and the past—that is the 
chancel of the present parish church, whose 
fabric is as old as the time of Bede himself. 
The body of the saint rested for a long while 
at Jarrow, but in the eleventh century the 
bones were removed to Durham Cathedral, 
and now they lie in the Galilee Chapel at 
the west end of the great pile. In life 
translated from Wearside to Tyneside ; in 
death he is brought back again to lie beside 
the river of his earliest, remembrance. If 
Czdmon is the father of English poetry, we 
may revere in Bede the father of English 
prose. 

It is difficult to gain a certain knowledge 
of the doings of King Alfred. Tradition 
has been busy with the character and 
achievements of the great patriot king. 
But perhaps we shall not be wrong in claim- 
ing Alfred as one in the great company of 
English translators of the Bible. At least 
it is well ascertained that Alfred “took the 
English tongue, and made it the tongue in 
which history, philosophy, law, and religion 
spoke to the English people.” Two contri- 
butions to Bible translation are claimed for 
Alfred. (1) A translation of the ten com- 
mandments attached to the statutes of the 
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time. (2) A translation of some of the | 


Psalms. Alfred’s admiration for the Psalms 
is worth remembering. In the early days 
of outlawry it is said that he would read the 
Psalms in a Latin manuscript which he car- 
ried with him over the camp fire when the 
toils of the day were over. When at length 
he came to an established throne he did not 
forget those earlier days or the words which 
had come home to him in the time of trouble 


and rebuke. ‘The result was a translation 


of some of the Psalms. It is touching to 
think of those. Psalms which have minis- 
tered to the joys and pains of so many mil- 
lions in England alone, not to speak of other 
countries, as having been the cordial which 
revived the drooping spirits of one of our 
earliest and greatest kings. 

And ere we leave the old Saxon England 
there is yet one more translator over whose 
work we may pause a moment. Ailfric the 
grammarian, a monk of Winchester, trans- 
lated portions of the Bible, about the year 
1023, into English. The work was animated 
by a patriotic purpose. Of his version of 
Joshna the grammarian says, “This book I 
turned into English for Ealdorman Ethel- 
ward, a book that a prince might study in 
times of invasion and turbulence.” Of the 
-book of Judith, which he also translated, he 


says, “ Englished according to my skill, for | 


your example, that you may also defend 
your country by force of arms against the 
outrage of foreign hosts.” 


The previous period closed, in ,the fore- | 


boding words of Aélfric, ominous of blood 
and battle. This our second period fulfils 
the monk’s presage of “ invasion and turbu- 
lence and the outrage of foreign hosts.” 
Just as six hundred years before Saxons, 


Jutes, and Angles, with their strange tongue, | 
had come in upon the then inhabitants of | 
Britain, so now the Normans came down | 


upon the country where Briton, Saxon, 
Angle, and Dane were struggling together, 
and added one more element which would 
contribute, when the process of fusion was 
over, its own peculiar flavour and colour to 
the resultant of all these forees—the English 
kingdom, the English people, the English 
tongue. Once again, in the case of the 
Norman invasion as in the case of the pre- 
vious invasions of Roman, Saxon, Dane, the 
pains of death and of birth racked the land. 
What was customary and familiar and 
established died, and a new order struggled 
painfully, with sharp crying, into life. But 
death-throes and birth-pangs were but the 


prelude to what now we see was the divine | 


event—the welding of the peoples into a 
homogeneous whole, bringing with it a 
national consciousness, a national speech, 
and a national ideal. But to all human 
seeming heavy and fatal was the blow of the 
Conqueror’s successful invasion. To use the 
apt language of Isuiah, it was the inroad of 
“a fierce people, a people of a deep speech 
that thou canst not perceive, of a strange 
tongue that thou canst not understand.” 

| he Normans came speaking French. 
/They flooded town and court and castle 
with their own people; the bishoprics of 
the Church were filled by French-speaking 
ecclesiastics, who did not sympathise with 
the conquered people. 

| But the strength of England lay not in 
its towns, but in its villages. To them we- 
owe it that in the end French became incor- 
| porated with Saxon, and not Saxon with 
|French. At the first moment of defeat 
| daring spirits like Hereward rose in armedi 
| revolt among the fens of Lincolnshire ;. 
others of similar disposition wandered as 
'far as Constantinople, and served as merce- 
| naries of the Eastern empire ; and a fraction 
| of the more reckless, of whom Robin Hood 
|is the representative, fled to forests, like - 
' that of Sherwood, and lived an outlaw life 
| under the greenwood tree. 

But the people (who numbered not more 
than two million) asa whole submitted to. 
the Normans. They had never been “ more- 
| than hewers of wood and drawers of water ” 
under their own native rulers, and to obey 
the Norman made little or no difference to- 
their condition. But while they had no ob- 
jection to changing one master for another,. 
they would not change one tongue for 
another. Norman French was the language- 
of the invading army, and therefore of the- 
ruling class; it was used in the courts of 
justice and in all matters of state; but the 
people still held to the tongue wherein they 
were born. In 1204, one hundred and 
thirty-eight years after the Conquest, Nor- 
mandy was lost for ever as a permanent ap- 
pendage to England, and one result was that 
this island became more and more a home to 
the Normans, and French became more and 
more of a foreign tongue tothem. “Eng. 
lish had not only survived, but was spread- 
ing itself through the upper classes. Nor- 
man children could not be kept from learn- 
ing it; and the higher ranks, being a 
minority, felt the necessity of acquiring it. 
By the end of the thirteenth century English 
seems to have become the mother tongue of 
the aristocracy, their children being taught 
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French as a foreign language, and as an 
accomplishment befitting their rank.” 

And year by year the English tongue 
developed and enriched on this hand and on 
that, drew on to its golden age to be the 
high instrument for high thoughts. One 
great stage in its growth is marked by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, at the close of the four- 
teenth century, and his “ Canterbury Tales.” 
The latent powers of English “pure and un- 
defiled ” are manifested as the vehicle of a 
most exquisite power of story-telling, and 
we feel that this is the earnest of greater 
things tocome. But we cannot tarry to link 
our subject further with its contemporary 
literature. For we have come now to the 
age of Wycliffe and his Bible. The events 
which lead to Chaucer’s English lead also to 
that of Wycliffe, and in all probability by a 
few years Wycliffe’s Bible can claim priority 
over Chaucer’s work as the first great monu- 
ment of really English literature. 

John Wycliffe was born near Richmond, 
in Yorkshire—the exact date is not known, 
but in 1361 he was Master of Balliol Hall, in 
Oxford, and from then till his death in 1384 
his doings are writ large in history. The 
times were stirring. Edward III. ascended 
the throne in 1327, and ten years later began 
the Hundred Years’ War with France. 
These were the days of Crecy and Poitiers 
and the Black Prince. In 1348 the Black 
Death reached England, and in the course of 
several separate outbreaks halved the popu- 
lation, which then amounted to three or four 
million. Labour was disarranged; wages 
rose ; the serf began to beat off his shackles. 
Under Wat Tyler and John Ball, “the mad 
priest,” in 1381, the peasants revolted against 
the oppressive restrictions imposed by land- 
lords and lawyers upon their new spirit of 
independence. Abroad also the system of 
medieval feudalism was breaking up, and 
time-honoured landmarks were perishing. 
The Papacy had been removed to Avignon 
and was now transparently no more a spiri- 
tual force, but a kingdom of this world and 
the tool of a French king. But Rome still 
claimed huge money payments from England, 
and still thrust in foreign priests into Eng- 
lish livings. People muttered under their 
breath—and men “despised the offering of 
the Lord.” This state of things could not 
last long. The English clergy were severed 
in sympathy from Rome, but they severed 
themselves from the respect and love of the 
people by their own corruption. The Friars 
and their noble work were things of the 
past; like the lees of a rich wine the impu- 


! ‘ ‘ . 
‘dent mendicant alone remained to witness 


| to what had been. The Baronage, with 
| John of Gaunt at its head, denied all the 
duties of their station. They were jealous 
of the priests, jealous of Parliament, jealous of 
the people—they loved themselves alone. 
In this world Wycliffe struggled and strove ; 
into the midst of this distracted age he cast 
the pearl of great price, the first complete 
English Bible. He did it by design. He 
advocated as the cure for the distemper of 
his age the freedom of the Church, the king- 
dom, and the conscience from all foreign 
control. He believed that an open Bible 
would in the long run teach men the ideal of 
authority and government, and the ideal of 
independence and self-control. 

In 1384, while hearing mass in his parish 
church at Lutterworth, he was seized with 
paralysis and died quietly on the next day. 
Wycliffe’s Bible was the work of his later 
days; it was published in 1383. About 
half the Old Testament is the work of 
Nicholas of Hereford, the other half and the 
whole of the New Testament is Wycliffe’s 
own. Its chief defect is that it is only a 
translation of a translation. Wycliffe knew 
neither Greek nor Hebrew, nor did anyone 
else in England at that time. Its chief 
merit is its vigorous and forcible English, 
combined with great dignity. Eight years 
after his death, Richard Purvey, his curate, 
revised the whole, and his MS. is still in 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

The book had a wide circulation. Parlia- 
ment was appealed to to stop it. The Duke 
of Lancaster answered right sharply, “ We 
will not be the refuse of all other nations, 
for since they have God’s law in their own 
language we will have ours in English, who- 
ever say nay;” and this he affirmed witha 
great oath. Nevertheless, Convocation con- 
demned the reading of thé, book under pains 
and penalties. And yet it ‘was still popular 
among the rich and the poor. large sum 
was paid for even a few sheets of the manu- 
script ; a load of hay was given for permis- 
sion to read it for a certain period one hour 
a day. Those who could not afford the book 
would get someone who knew a portion by 
heart to come and repeat it. We are told of 
one Alice Collins, sent for “to recite the 
ten commandments and parts of the Epistles 
of Saints Paul and Peter, which she knew by 
heart.” 

“ Certes,” says John Foxe, “the zeal of 
those Christian days seems much superior to 
this of our day, and to see the travail of 
them may well shame our careless times.” 
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THE WATCHER AT THE GATE. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
Ec was long ago that the children played 
In the quiet field where the daisies grew ; 

They twined the flowers, and the wreaths they made 

Were left all night in the summer dew ; 
“ Oh, wait till the gold has died away, 

And a star shines over the old oak tree !” 
But a soft voice answered—“I must not stay, 

For mother will watch at the gate for me.” 


The years went by, and I played no more 
In the daisied grass when the evening fell ; 
The heart, so light in the days of yore, 
Was burdened by griefs I could not tell ; 
But hope could quicken the weary feet 
That toiled through the twilight across the lea ; 
*“T-must hasten home,” (oh, the thought was sweet !) 
“For mother will watch at the gate for me.” 
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And now, when the long day’s work is done, 
I go my way through the street or mart 
In the loneliness that is known to One 
Who sees the Czepths of the mourning heart ; 
But angels come at the close of day, 
And sweet is the message they bear to me: 
“ Thou art near the end of the thorny way, 
And thy mother waits at the gate for thee.” 





RECREATIONS. 
Bry SAMUEL COX, DD. 


I.—HOLIDAYS AND AVOCATIONS. 


RELIGION demands that our whole life, 
through all its forms and details, 
should be devoted to the service of God. 
Severe and exacting as the demand sounds, 
no sooner do we yield to it than we discover 
it to be a most kindly and gracious demand ; 
for only as we give our life to God do we 
ourselves really possess and enjoy it. Our 
duties grow full of a high and elevating 
leasure when we do them “as unto the 
ord;” and our pleasures, when we enjoy 
them in the Lord, assume the form of noble 
and elevating duties. Ifa man go down to 
his daily business with no higher aim before 
him than that of making money by it, he 
gains nothing from it but money even if he 
succeed ; while, if he fail, he gets nothing 
whatever from it; his whole aim is missed ; 
he is impoverished, and vexed, and soured. 
But if a man go to his daily work feeling 
that God has called him to it, and that he 





may serve God by doing it in an upright, 
generous, and kindly spirit—why, then, if 
he make money by it, he also makes a great 
deal more than money ; and even if he lose 
money, he gains in character, in the respect 
of his fellows, in the approval of his own 
conscience and of God; Earl aim, his 
chief aim, is not and cannot be missed. The 
man who works only for a wage loses all 
for which he worked if he lose his wage ; 
but the man who seeks in his work to 
serve God may lose his wage and yet not 
lose all, not lose much even; for he may 
have both served God and benefited his 
neighbours by the integrity, the diligence, 
the consideration for others that he has 
shown. 

These are familiar principles; few of us 
can fail to have heard what dignity and 
beauty we may lend to the common duties 
of life simply by discharging them in a 
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religious spirit. What I want to do now is 
to extend these principles from the duties to 
the pleasures of life, to show that in our 
recreations no less than in our toils we may 
serve God, and, by serving Him, enhance 
and hallow our pleasures. The new man, 
i.e, the. Christian man, says St. Paul,* is 
ever being re-created,in the image of Him 
that created him; all the varieties and 
changes of his outward condition and all the 
forms and aspects of his inward experience 
help on that work; a continual process of 
re-creation is going on within him, every 
step of which brings him nearer to the image 
of God ; and this process of re-creation, as it 
is aided by all other forms and changes in 
our life, so also it is, or should be, aided by 
our holidays, our amusements, our pleasures ; 
for what should re-create ug if not our re- 
creations ? and how can those be Christian 
recreations which do not help to re-create us 
in the image of God ? 

The word “recreation ” really implies by 
its very derivation that the pleasures and 
amusements we include under it are de- 
signed to recreate, to make us anew, to make 
us again. It implies that we have exhausted 
ourselves by work, by the worry and excite- 
ment which attend our daily struggles and 
toils, and need to relax our efforts for a time 
in order that the exhausted fountains may 
be refilled, the overtaxed energies repaired. 
Indeed almost all the words which we use 
as more or less synonymous with “ recrea- 
tion” make the same implicatign, though 
they hide it under different metaphors. 
Thus the image of the word “ relaxation ” is 
taken from the unbending of the strained 
bow, and implies that we have bent our- 
selves to toil until a slackening of the strain 
is prudent, if not imperative. So, again, the 
word “amusement” is derived from the 
Latin a@ musis, “away from the Muses” 
which preside over the sciences and arts, and 
implies that we have so long and diligently 
apnlied ourselves to the severer studies 
that we must suspend, or turn away from, 
them for a time. But whether we study 
science or art, or whether we strain our 
energies to the utmost in the office, the fac- 
tory, or the workshop, we all feel that the 
pressure soon gets too tense for the healthy 
and vigorous action of our powers, that the 
bow must be unbent, the Muses abandoned, 
that soul and body must be recreated. And 
so, every evening, we break away from our 
labours, and seek some pastime or pursuit in 
which our wearied faculties may find re- 

* Colossians iii. 10, 





freshmeut ; and most of us, once or twice in 
the year, seek a still longer relief from the 
toils and anxieties of our daily tasks among 
the mountains or by the sea. 

Let us briefly consider, then, what «ur 
recreations are, What we aim at in selecting 
them, and how far our aims are Christian 
aims. 

First of all, it is very obvious that in their 
recreations many men aim only at recreating 
themselves in ¢heir own image. They are 
weary, fagged, exhausted, worn out. They 
break away from the strain of business 
cares, from the habits which have come to 
be a second nature to them. They lounge 
by the sea, thinking and doing as little as 
they can; or they climb mountains to get 
as much pure air and physical exercise and 
renovated muscle as they can; or they go 
abroad, hoping to find change and amuse- 
ment ina perpetual succession of new sights, 
or to find repose where letters and telegrams 
cannot vex them every hour of the day. But 
their one aim is to refresh and recreate 
themselves, to get back as much of their 
former health, quickness, energy, as pos- 
sible, to become as far as may be their old 
selves—what they were before they broke 
down—that so they may come back to busi- 
ness new men and yet the same, taking up 
their old load, but bearing it more lightly ; 
harnessing themselves to the same cares, 
struggles, anxieties, but moving with a 
quicker, easier step. They don’t want to 
change or improve themselves in any re- 
spect, unless indeed they can pick up some 
hint which will be profitable in their busi- 
ness, or form some associations which will 
promote their interests. All they want is 
rest, change, amusements of a kind which 
will give them back what they have lost, and 
send them home to their work with new spirit 
and zest. In short, they want to be re- 
created in their own image, and would be 
quite content were they to come out of the 
process as full of vigour, ardour, hope, as 
they remember themselves to have been a 
few months or years ago. 

Is such a conception of “recreation” 
Christian or un-Christian? It would be 
harsh and unjust to pronounce it wholly and 
unpardonably wrong; for so long as men 
have their work to do in the world, it surely 
must be right that they should seek to keep 
themselves in condition for doing it well. 
But, if not wrong, this conception is certainly 
not Christian. For it cannot be the chief 
aim of a Christian to carry on a large busi- 
ness successfully and to keep himself in con- 
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dition for doing so. Nor can a really Chris- | 
tian man be content either with remaining | 
what he is, or with having respect only to 
his own health and interests. A Christian | 
iuau is @ growing man, a man who is ever | 
reaching forth to things that are before and 
above him; he is a man who looks on the | 
things of others as well as on his own, and 
is willing to promote their welfare and in- 
terests even at some sacrifice of his own. 
We do not blame any man simply for keep | 
ing himself well and fit for work ; we praise | 
him for that; but we do and must blame | 
him if he never tries to be a better man than | 
he is, or if he cares to be well only that he | 





may get rich, Any man who knows himself 
must have very little love or respect for 
himself, and must be eager, whether in 
work or in play, to rise to higher, better | 
things. | 
And there are many such men, many who, | 
not content with themselves, are for ever | 
trying to improve themselves. In their very | 
recreations they seek to grow in knowledge, 
in wisdom, in character. Hence, when the | 
evening calls them away from the round of | 
toil, many of our younger men read books, 
or attend courses of lectures, by which they 
may cultivate their minds; or they go toa 
discussion class in which they may train 
themselves in the art of public speaking ; or 
they teach others what they have already 
learned and so get a firmer grip of it; or 
they take part in some religious or philan- 
thropic work—finding rest and renewed 
vigour in change of occupation rather than 
in mere sports and pastimes. In like man- 
ner, when the annual holiday comes” round, 
they bend an open and inquiring eye on the 
new scenes into which they travel, learn a 
new language, perhaps, or get up ‘the geo- 
graphy, or the geology, or the botany of a 
district ; or they study the ways and insti- 
tutions of the race among whom they so- 
journ ; or they show a practical interest in | 
the poor people of the village in which they 
lodge, and study how they may help them ; y| 
or they attend the village church or chapel, 
and encourage the few worshippers who 
habitually frequent them with their sym- | 
pathy and assistance. But always, whatever | 
they do and wherever they go, they are try- | 
ing to learn, or to teach, or to help—in a} 
word, to improve themselves in various ways, | 
to become other and better men. | 
Is not this a Christian conception of re-| 
creation? Unquestionably it is, so far as it 
goes. That “divine discontent » with our- 
selyes, because we recognise the immense 








| 


interval between what we are and what we 
would be, which constrains us to look and 


| reach upward, is emphatically a Christian 


virtue. We, who know so little, should ever 
be learning. However little we know, we 
should be ready to teach those who know 
less. And the recreations in which we aim 
at our own improvement and the benefit of 
others have this grave advantage over mere 
| sports and pastimes, that, besides the im- 
provement they bring us and the good they 
| do, they also yield us a deeper rest, a more 
complete relaxation. He who has nothing 
to do is of all men most miserable ; but only 
just above him stands the man who has 


| nothing useful to do, who is not the wiser 


and the better for the very amusements by 
which he seeks to free himself from the 
oppressions of.fatigue or the languors of 
exhaustion. So long as we aim only at 
getting back our old selves, our recreations 
are of little worth ; but so soon as we try to 
better ourselves and benefit others by them, 
our recreations become of great value and 
| importance. 

Still, if we would make our recreations dis- 
tinctiv ely Christian, we must aim even higher 
than this. To be recreated in our own image 
is not enough; nor is it enough to reach for- 
ward to any human ideal. The object set 
before us in the Gospel is that we be re- 
created in the image of Him that created us. 
Now when we think of God our Maker and 
Father, when we try to conceive what He is, 
and in what sense we may be like Him, we 
think of righteousness, and kindness, and 
love. We know that in these respects we 
may and ought to resemble Him. Is it im- 
possible, then, that in our pleasures and 
recreations, we should practise ourselves in 
showing kindness and in doing that which is 
right? And if we are bent on doing right 
and showing kindness, will that make our 
pleasures less restful, refreshing, and satisfy- 
ing tous? On the contrary, leasures, 
no holiday amusements, are so recreative, 
none give us such a sense of repose, none so 
| completely and permanently satisfy us, as 
those which are kind and pure. Are young 
men who give themselves to vicious and for- 
bidden pleasures refreshed and invigorated 
| by them? Does dissipation make them quick 
| of eye and sure of hand, and send them back 
| to their work the stronger and the better for 
what they call “ pleasure ” # Does it pro- 
| mote health, elasticity of muscle, purity of 
blood, clarity and vigour of brain? Does it 
raise their reputation, and make men willing 
to trust and befriend them? Does it bring 
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no sense of shame with it, no degradation of 
character, no bondage to filthy and debasing 
lusts? As we all know—and none of us 
better than the young men of whom I speak 
—such low pleasures taint and weaken both 
body and mind, and, instead of recruiting, 
unfit a man for the graver tasks of life. But 
pure, manly pleasures really recreate both 
soul and body. And, if for this reason only, 
we should choose those which are right and 
kind—or, rather, we should bring a righteous 
and kindly spirit to all our recreations, what- 
ever they may be. 

Take an illustration from the annual holi- 
day which most of us contrive to allow our- 
selves, though what I have to say applies 
just as fully to other pleasures and amuse- 
ments. Suppose two men are going out for 
a while, away from home and its restraints. 
One starts with a purely selfish aim. He 
will lay in as large a stock of health and 
enjoy himself as much ashe can. He thinks 
mainly, if not only, of himself, wants to take 
pleasure, but not to give it. And so he 
pushes and scrambles for the best place in 
the train or coach, and at the dinner-table ; 
and is charmed if he can get better served 
than his neighbours, or at a cheaper rate. 
Away from home and friends, he talks more 
freely than his wont, drinks more freely, 
looks and acts more loosely. He leaves his 
principles behind him when he packs his 
portmanteau, often his manners also, and 
studies to promote no one’s comfort save his 
own. Is such a tourist—and L have met 
him oftener than I like to remember—likely 
to be much the better for his trip? Will he 
come back from it much improved, or even 
much rested or refreshed? Look at the 
other man. He does not, perhaps, pause to 
reflect that he must do only that which is 
right and kind. There is no must in it for 
him. It has become habitual to him, as 
necessary to his comfort as to his well-being, 
that he should live his whole life in the love 
and service of God and his neighbour. Hence, 
when his holiday comes round, he probably 
thinks of some one else who needs a holiday 
but is not likely to get it, and does what he 
can to secure one for him. While he travels 
he is courteous, considerate of others, careful 
to contribute to their comfort and enjoyment 
in litcié iuings as well as in great. Where 
he sojourns he has kind looks and words, and 
a generous hand, for the servants who wait on 
him and for the poor folk he meets on the 
hills or the beach. Whomsoever he may meet, 
his influence is on the side of purity, good- 
ness, charity. Not only does he delight 





himself in the fair scenes of Nature and seek. 
to learn the lessons they have to teach, an 
lay himself open to the simple and whole- 
some influences they exert on healthy minds; 
he is also liberal in his judgments of men 
and in his dealings with them—self-denying, 
kindly, obliging in his intercourse with them. 
And he is all this mainly because he sincerely 
loves God, and wants to be like Him; be- 
cause for him human life, whether in its 
duties or its recreations, is a series of oppor- 
tunities for growing into the likeness of his 
heavenly Maker, Redeemer, Friend. 

Now I do not ask which of these two 
shows the distinctively Christian spirit; there 
is no need to ask such a question as that. 
But I do ask which of these two is the more 
likely to come back from his holiday really 
rested, invigorated, refreshed, and to do his 
work well when he gets home? Obviously 
he who loves God and is bent on acknow- 
ledging Him in all his ways is the happier, 
as well as the better, man of the two, and 
will get more rest, refreshment, and recrea- 
tion from his brief season of change and en- 
joyment. 

It is no hard Master whom we serve, there- 
fore it is no austere and exacting demand 
which He makes upon us when He bids us 
devote our whole life, with all its duties and 
pleasures, to Him. When we remember that 
we owe our very selves to Him, and the 
whole round of our outward conditions and 
all our faculties, whether for labour or for 
enjoyment, and all the influences which 
minister to our health and pleasure, we can- 
not but admit that He has a right to claim 
that we should do all we do unto Him. 
When we remember how great a love He 
has shown for us, withholding no gift, stop- 
ping at no sacrifice that would secure or 
contribute to our welfare, we must confess 
that, even had He claimed exhausting 
labours and impoverishing sacrifices of us, 
we should have been bound to meet the 
claim. But when we find that all the duties 
we are called to discharge, and all the sacri- 
fices we are called to make, and all the 
pleasures we are invited to enjoy, are of a 
kind to promote our own well-being and 
that of the world around us; that He asks 
nothing of us save for our own and the 
general good—oh, it is then that our love 
springs up to meet His love, and we make 
His statutes our songs. He then displays a 
wisdom and a goodness so amazing that-we 
long to be recreated in the image of Him 
that created us, until at last we are satisfied 
with His likeness. 














* IN AND ABOUT THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
By LOUIS BARBE. 


W E had stepped on board the London 

and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany’s steamer Lydia at Southampton with 
the intention of proceeding to Jersey, but an 
exceptionally rough passage induced us to 
land at Guernsey, spend a few hours there, 
and proceed to Jersey the following day if 
the weather permitted. 

Comfortable as were the temporary quarters 
we were fortunately able to sccure, we did 
not remain in them longer than was neces- 
sary to repair the damages caused by our 
passage. Nor were we at a loss to draw 
up a programme for the day. The changes 
which we knew to have been made in the 
town itself, since our last visit to it, de- 
manded a round of inspection. We were 
particularly struck by the improvement 
which has taken place in the fine old Town 
Church. It used to be crowded with gal- 
leries, which greatly interfered with the 
effect of its interior architecture. These have 
lately been removed, to the great advantage 
of the venerable structure. The inhabitants 
proudly call it the Cathedral of the Channel 
Islands, and it is not unworthy of the name. 
It is far superior in design and execution to 
any other ecclesiastical building, not only in 
Guernsey itself, but in any of the islands, 
and, due allowance being made for its smaller 
proportions, will bear comparison with the 
best work of the same period to be found in 
England. 

According to an old manuscript, of which, 
however, the authenticity is not above doubt, 
the church, which is dedicated to St. Peter, 
was consecrated on the first of August, 1312, 
by Martin Sezar, Bishop of Coutances, and 
was consequently the last built in the island. 
The first was that of St. Sampson’s, of which, 
according to the same Dédicace des églises, the 
consecration took place on the twenty-second 
day of May, 1111, and was performed by 
Antoine de Suson, Bishop of Coutances, in 
presence of Brother Claude Panton, hermit 
of the neighbouring island of Herm. The 
style of St. Peter's is Flamboyant Gothic, 
but with many marks of early work retained. 
The porch on the north side is particularly 
handsome, with its arch formed of deep 
granite mouldings curiously and elaborately 
carved. In the interior, the pillars which 
support the arched roof are likewise of solid 
granite. 

In ecclesiastical mattersthe Channel Islands 


|are annexed to the diocese of Winchester. 
| Guernsey and Jersey have each an Eccle- 
siastical Court, of which the Dean of the 
island is president. In both islands the 
| rectors of the several parishes have seats in 
| the legislature. 
| The ecclesiastical history of the Channel 
| Islands about the time of the Reformation 
presents some features of interest. Under 
Edward VI., the English Liturgy, translated 
into French, was introduced in all the parish 
| churches. During the next reign an attempt 
was made to restore Catholicism, and several 
persons are said to have been put to death 
for refusing to abandon the Reformed Creed. 
One of these is stated to have been Perrotine 
Massey, the wife of a Protestant minister in 
Guernsey, and her execution was, according 
to Dr. Heylin who follows the account given 
by Fox in his “ Book of Martyrs,” marked 
by an incident which, from its very atrocity, 
| can only be given in the veiled language of 
| the “Survey ”: 








‘* What riddles have we here ?—An unborn birth, 

Hurried to Heaven, when not made ripe for carth; 

Condemned to die before it liv’d, a twin 

To its own mother; not impeached of sin, 

Yet doom’d to death, that breath’d but to expire, 

That scap’d the flames to perish iu the fire.” 
It is but fair to add that the authenticity of 
the story has been denied, and that the con- 
temporary records preserved in the “Greffe” 
of the Royal Court contain nothing beyond 
the mere entry of Perrotine Massey’s exe- 
cution. 

AfterElizabeth had succeeded tothe throne, 
Protestantism, and with it the Liturgy, was 
again introduced. But, owing to the in- 
fluence of a number of Reformed ministers 
who had fled from France, the Geneva dis- 
cipline was adopted, at first ynofficially, then, 
as the result of a joint petition from both 
islands, with royal sanction, in parishes 
of St. Peter's Port, in Guernsey, and of St. 
Helier, in Jersey. This was in 1565. Twelve 
years later a synod of the clergy of all the 
islands, held at St. Peter’s Port, excluded 
Episcopacy, and established Presbyterianism. 
Episcopal jurisdiction and the Liturgy were, 
however, re-established by James I., and have 
remained in force ever since, though, even at 
the present day, traces of the influence ex- 
ercised on the character and habits of the 
people by the “ Discipline Ecclesiastical” are 
plainly discernible. 

* * 





* * * 
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With a summer’s day to spend in Guernsey, | dark masses of jagged rocks, relieved here 
nobody in the least acquainted with the | and there by strips of shining sand. Look- 
coast scenery of the island is likely to feel | ing southward we see the solitary “Cradle 
any hesitation as to the part which may most | Rock,” covered with glistening seaweed, and 





easily and most enjoyably be visited. Of the 
many charming bays which are amongst its 
distinguishing features, none is more pictu- 
resque than that of Moulin Huet. ‘There | 
are several approaches to it, but the most | 
romantic is through what ‘js called the | 
“ Water-lane.” It is a narrow tunnel of un- 
trained verdure. On the brightest and hottest | 
summer’s day a few stray gleams of sunshine, 


at most, succeed in piercing the thick and | 


cool canopy of leaves overhead. On either 
side, thick growths of trees—ash, sycamore, 
and blackthorn, with trunks completely hid- 
den in ivy—send out their branches side- 
wards and upwards, in the most fantastic 


shapes and at the boldest and most unex- | 
pected angles, each struggling to make its | 


way towards the light, and all meeting, barely 
twenty feet from the ground, in,a wild tangle 
of every shade of green. The hedges from 
which they rise are masses of purple and 
yellow iris, moss, sedges, and ferns, amongst 
which the hart’s- tongue variety is particular rly 
conspicuous for its abundance and its beauty. 
The path through this wealth of vegetation 
may more fittingly be described as a brook 
with stepping-stones than as a lane with a 
stream running through it. The water, purl- 
ing and plashing and murmuring, flows un- 
checked, now to the right, now to the left, 
crossing at its will from side to side. Here, 
it takes up the very centre of the way, leav- 
ing a narrow ledge that serves as a precarious 
path on each side ; there, it branches off into 
two small rivulets, which join again a few 
yards lower down. But, nowhere is room 
left for more than the scantiest footing. 
Then suddenly the lane opens out upon a 
rich meadow, and a turn to the left brings 
the cliffs of the bay and the broad expanse 
of sea into full view. 

The accessible part of Moulin Huet is a 
small pebbly beach, to which a rough slip of 
masonry leads, and which nature has pro- 
vided with primitive but not uncomfortable 
seats in the shape of huge granite boulders. 
Taking up our position on one of these we 
have, within a few yards of us, two miniature 
waterfalls, of which the tumbling waters keep 
up a gentle, muffled melody, to the accom- 
paniment of the waves as they break against 
the rocks and rattle over the pebbles. All 
around us towering cliffs arise, covered with 
vegetation almost to the water’s edge. On 
our left the interior of the bay is floored with 


belted with foam, and, as a background to 
| that, the splendid rock-masses which form the 
| extreme point of the bay. Three of them are 
| wholly detached from the cliff. The farthest 
| presents the appearance of a huge stack, the 
| other two terminate in sharp points, of w ‘hich 
| one bears a striking resemblance to a human 
figure, and is known as “Le bonhomme 
| Andrio.” To account for the good man’s 
presence, legend asserts that he was suddenly 
| changed into stone as a punishment for some 
| sacrilegious deed, the precise nature of which 
is not, however, recorded. 
Often as we had visited it before, Moulin 
' Huet Bay had lost none of its charms for us, 
and the pleasure of spending a few hours 
amidst its beautiful scenery almost reconciled 


us to the enforced break in our p journey: 
* * * 


| Next morning we were able to go on to 
Jersey. This time the weather was all that 
the most timorous and delicate of tourists 
could wish for, and, from the time we left St. 
Peter's Port until we landed at St. Helier’s, 
there was no oceasion to leave the deck. 
The tide favoured us, too, for we were able 
to pass unusually close to one of the grandest 
bits of Jersey scenery—the Corbiére. This 
picturesque group of rocks juts out boldly 
into the sea, forming one of the extremities 
of the Bay of St. Ouen, a magnificent stretch 
of sand, fully five miles from point to point. 
Unlike some other parts of the coast, the 
Corbiére does not owe its striking appearance 
to the loftiness of its cliffs, but rather to the 
abruptness with which they emerge from the 
water, and the fantastic shapes which they 
assume. Their most effective feature, how- 
ever, is perhaps the contrast which they pre- 
sent to the background against which they 
rise. From one side their dark masses stand 
out in relief against the dazzling sands of 
St. Ouen. From another, they abruptly 
break the vegetation of the hill-slopes ; whilst, 
from the land side, the expanse of sea and 
sky sharpens the outline of each pinnacle. 
From every point of view they at once catch 
the eye as the central bit of a charming land- 
scape. 

At high water the whole group is separated 
from the mainland ; but, for several hours 
each day, it is not difficult, though the rapidity 
with which the tide flows makes it rather 
dangerous, to reach the lighthouse which 
stands on the largest of the ‘Corbiére rocks. 
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The cliffs themselves, though steep, are not 
inaccessible, and if the climber be a botanist 
he is rewarded by a rich booty of those 
hardy plants which live and flourish in a 
salt atmosphere. 

On nearing St. Helier’s, the most striking 
object is Elizabeth Castle, which commands 
the entrance to the harbour. It stands on a 
rock to which there is an approach along a 
natural causeway fully half a mile in length, 
formed of loose pebbles which have accumu- 
lated there owing to the meeting of the tides. 
At low water the rocks and sands are laid 
bare for some distance beyond the castle, but 
at flood there is a considerable depth of water 
between the islet and the mainland. The 
castle, though large enough to accommodate 
five hundred men, is not much used for 
troops. The only garrison usually consists 
of a detachment of 
men from the Coast 





won the confidence and the love of the in- 
habitants, and then prevailed on them to 
abandon their heathen rites for the worship 
of the God who was able to give such power 
to the prayers of His servants. For twelve 
years he is said to have lived on his barren 
rock, Then one night it was revealed to 
him in a vision that, within three days, he 
should depart from the world “with the 
adornment of his own blood.” On the third 
day Helier arose from his bed of rock, and 
looked out upon the sea. A strong south- 
west wind was blowing, and he saw that 
the sea was covered with ships running before 
the breeze into the Bay of St. Aubin’s. He 
knew that a fleet of Saxons was at hand, and 
his heart told him that this was the summons 
of. his Lord, and that from these ruthless 
haters of Christianity he was to meet his 

death. He went 


back into his cell’ 





Brigade. A small, 
square tower is 
shown to the visitor 
as having been the 
residence of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh when he 
was Governor of 
Jersey. 

On another of the 
three or four iso- 
lated rocks of this 
group ‘is an ancient 
building called St. 
Helier’s Hermitage. 
It is a rough pile of 
stones, raised on a 
ledge of the shelv- 
ing rock, which it- 
self forms one side 
and the floor of the building. 
nearest the sea, the thick wall is pierced by 
an opening not much broader than the narrow 





Moulin Huet Bay, Guernsey. 


that he might die, 
as he had lived, in 
prayer. For some 
time his abode re- 
mained unknown, 
so like was it in 
colour to the grey 
cliff on which it was 
built. At last the 
cry or the flight of 
the sea-birds, who 
shared the rock 
with Helier, called 
the attention of the 
pagans to the place, 
and they descried 
the cell perched on 
the edge and over- 
hanging the tossing 


On the side | waves below. They were not long in climb- 


ing the cliff and entering his rude abode. 
Neither silver nor gold ,was there to call 





loop-holes of the watch-towers along the coast. | forth their thirst for spoil, and they gazed 
In a corner of this dreary abode there is a| for some time upon him, thinking him to be 
hole in the rock, and here, as tradition says,| some poor madman. At length the truth 
did the hermit Helier stretch his limbs| probably flashed across the mind of one 
during the few hours which he gave to sleep. | of these savages that he was a Christian 

With regard to St. Helier himself but little | hermit, for he rushed up to him and cut 


information is to be got. According to a| off his head with his sword, and Helier im- 


life of him given by the Bollandists, but | 
partaking more of the nature of a legend 
than of a biography, he was the son of a 
Frankish chief. Having resolved to devote 
himself to God and to the spreading of the 
Christian religion, he was sent by Marculfus, 
Abbot of Nanteuil, to what was then the 





mediately gave up his soul into the hands 
of his Lord, who had summoned him to 


appear before Him to receive the crown of 
| martyrdom. 


aK * * * * 


As I have wandered off into the antiquities 
of Jersey, the digression may fittingly be 





extended so as to include one of the most 


island of Augia, where, by healing the sick 
important relics of medieval feudalism that 


and even repelling piratical invaders, he first 
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The Corbiére Rocks, Jersey. 


the island possesses—Mont-Orgueil Castle. 
The old fortress stands on a projecting head- 
land as the most commanding object along 
the east coast, and its solid and imposing 
mass is set off by the surrounding scenery, 
which, if the expression may be used, is 
more subdued just here than at any other 
part of the seaboard. Particularly striking 
1s the contrast between the towers and battle- 
ments of the stronghold—still grim in spite 
of the ivy which mantles them—and the 
little harbour of Gorey, with its shipping 
and stores and straggling houses, lying snugly 
at its foot. The picture reminded me forcibly 
of a nest which I once saw in the mouth of 
an old Russian gun. 

Even in their present condition the walls 
and keep of Mont-Orgueil bear witness to 
its former strength, and recall the days when 
it was deemed almost impregnable. Three 
of its sides were protected by the sea, and 
had the solid st inaccessible cliff of the 
foundation for an outer rampart. The nar- 
row neck of land which connects it with the 
mainland on the western side was defended 
by smaller fortifications, for the construction 
of which the huge blocks of porphyry rising 
about it were skilfully utilised. And, in- 
deed, its history shows that the reputa- 
tion which it bore was not undeserved. = 
It was never taken by storm, though hun- ° 
ger and treachery more than once obliged 
its garrison to surrender. The date of its 
foundation is not known, and this, in an 

XXI—19 





island which claims to be called 
after Cesar, is considered sufficient 
ground for carrying it back to Ro- 
man times. The name of Fort de 
César is actually given to a smaller 
construction belonging to the castle, 
and communicating with it. 

During the wars between Eng- 
land and France, Mont-Orgueil’s 
close proximity to the French coast, 
which is plainty discernible from its 
battlements, exposed it to frequent 
attacks. These it resisted with 
such success as to acquire the name 
of “la retraite sire des Anglais.” 
On one notable occasion it was be- 
sieged by the most famous French 
warrior of his day, Bertrand Du 
Guesclin, who appeared before it 
with an army traditionally reported 
to have consisted of ten thousand 
men. The besieged held out until 
their provisions and ammunition 
were exhausted, but were then re- 
duced to put an end to the siege 
by stipulating that they would surrender on 
a certain day if no succour was sent them in 
the meantime. Du Guesclin thereupon re- 
tired to Brittany, where his presence was 
needed at the chief seat of war. Before the 
appointed day he learnt that a fleet had set 
out from England for the purpose of relieving 
the castle, and the garrison were consequently 
spared giving up the stronghold which they 
had so bravely defended. 

It is said that Mont-Orgueil assumed its 
literally proud name during the reign of 
Henry V., which may perhaps be considered 
as marking the period of its greatest strength. 
So jealous were the English of it at that 
time that they allowed no Frenchman to 
enter it, under any pretence or for any pur- 
pose, without previously blindfolding him. 
During the Wars of the Roses, the Governor 













Mont-Orgueil Castle, Jersey. 
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Off the North Cape. 


of Mont-Orgueil, who was a partisan of Mar- 
mak betrayed it into the hands of the 
rench. But the possession of its strong- 
hold did not imply the conquest of Jersey. 
The inhabitants of the island, headed by De 
Carteret, the Lord of Saint-Ouen, laid 
siege to it. The assistance of the men of 
Guernsey, commanded by Sir Richard 
Harliston, enabled them to carry on from 
both the land side and the sea side at 
once, and, after several unsuccessful sor- 
ties, the Count de Maulevrier was obliged 
to give back the castle of which he never 
would have obtained possession by fair 
fighting. The men of Jersey were re- 
warded for their courage and energy by 
a charter of privileges, whilst, according 
to a tradition, which historians, however, 
hesitate to accept, their Guernsey allies 
were allowed to add to their coat-of-arms 
the sprig of laurel which now distin- 
guishes it from that of the sister island. 
After the building of Elizabeth Castle, 
Mont-Orgueil became more and more ne- 
glected, sinking, as seems to be the natu- 
ral course with such structures, from a 
stronghold into a State-prison. It was 
there that the famous Prynne was confined 
by order of Charles I., and he has left a 
rhymed description of “the lofty pile, 
within the eastern part of Jersey isle,” 
which served him as a prison. 
* * * * * 
So far as tourists are concerned, it is one 


of the advantages of Jersey that 
though months would barely suf- 
fice to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it, a few days are 
enough to give a general notion 
of its more striking features. I 
am not referring to the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants, 
nor to its old Norman laws, which 
it would take years to study and 
volumes to set forth, but merely 
to its scenery. 

With only a fortnight wherein 
to carry out a programme which 
included a stretch of the opposite 
- French coast, and into which 
Guernsey had—I will not say 
intruded, but insinuated, itself, 
we were obliged to plan our ex- 
cursions so as to renew acquain- 
tance with as many as possible of 
the cliffs and bays in a series of 
four or five drives. Piecing to- 
gether my pleasant memories of 
those delightful outings, I find 
they bring before me two almost wholly 
distinct pictures. The south coast’ of the 
island appears before me almost like an 
Italian landscape, well wooded and rich in 
vegetation, whilst along the north and east 
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sides the wild grandeur of the Norwegian 
fiords is almost equalled. Indeed, the re- 
semblance is at times striking, and the crags 
and rocks about the North Cape might 
almost, with a change of name, be introduced 
as “bits off the Jersey coast.” It is here 
that deep indentations, ending in wild glens, 
run into the land. They are bound round 
by steep cliffs, of which the weather-beaten 
sides stretch like a dark ribbon between the 
fringe of foam at their base and the bright 
green grass which covers their summits. 
Most of these bays are almost oppressively 
lonely and still, the noise of the waves and 
the hoarse cry of the cormorant being the 
only breaks in the deep silence. Some of 
them, such as Boulay Bay, St. Anne’s Bay, 
and Rozel Bay, have a few fishermen’s dwell- 
ings, neat, though poor, cottages, with small 
gardens in which the boisterous winds that 
sweep along the coast allow none but the 
hardiest plants tothrive. Rockiest and most 
picturesque of all, however, is Gréve de Lecq. 
The bay itself—that is, the part of it to which 
access is got from St. Peter’s Road—is a 
small patch of sand which, looking more 
diminutive from the height of the frowning 
cliffs which enclose it, seems to cover but a 
few yards. To the right, looking seaward, 
a wall of rock, covered with abundant vege- 
tation, rises abruptly, and contrasts sharply 
with the barren masses which bound the 
opposite side. If the tide be low a scramble 
over rugged and slippery boulders takes us 
to a magnificent cave hewn by the waves out 
of the solid rock. At high water the sea 
rushes into it, roaring and seething on the 
calmest day. During the hours when it 
retires beyond the rocks, it leaves a wealth 
of marine life behind it. Excepting at the 
farthest extremity, which the waves do not 
reach at every tide, many-coloured seaweed 
—golden yellow, brown, green, red, and 
purple—forms a variegated carpet. Along 
the sides it hangs in a gradually narrowing 
strip, above which the granite is studded 
with a multitude of shells. Still farther up, 
the sides, fissured and cracked, rise black and 
bare, arching gradually into a roof, through 
the darkness of which jagged points pro- 
trude. But the most striking feature of all 
is the huge monolith which, like a grim 
sentry, or, rather, when seen from some dis- 
tance, like a gigantic cowled monk, stands 
at the entrance. Tworocks at the base sug- 
gest two weaker brethren overcome by sleep, 
and crouching at his feet whilst he keeps 


solitary watch over them. 
* * * * ~ 








Street in Saint-Malo, 


From Jersey a four hours’ run took us to 
St. Malo, the birth-place of De la Bourdon- 
naye, La Mettrie, Maupertuis, Duguay- 
Trouin, and Chateaubriand. The town, which, 
in 1711, was able to lend Louis XIV. thirty 
million francs, which he never repaid, and 
of which the inhabitants do not call them- 
selves either Breton or French, but Ma- 
louins, might furnish ample material for a 
history, but there is not much about it that 
will repay description. It is built on what 
was formerly a small island, but is now con- 
nected to the mainland by a causeway. 
Looked at from the sea, it has a sombre ap- 
pearance ; unusually steep roofs, with un- 
usually tall chimneys, are its most striking 
features. Inside the wall, which serves as a 
defence against the sea, as well as against 
any possible enemy, the streets are narrow, 
and, owing to the great height to which, 
because of the restricted area available for 
building purposes, the houses have been run 
up, unpleasantly dark. Distance, however, 
lends enchantment to the view, and, looked 
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at from a point of vantage, some of these 
thoroughfares, particularly those which open 
out towards the tall and graceful church 
tower, present a quaint and picturesque ap- 
pearance. 

In St. Malo we made but a short stay 
before proceeding, by way of Dinan and 
Pontorson, towards “the marvel of the 
west,” the rock, abbey, fortress, and prison 
of Mont-Saint-Michel. From the latter 
town a conveyance, more substantial than 
elegant, took us along the massive cause- 
way, which now joins the island to the 
mainland. On the road a fellow tourist—a 
young professor from Caen, who informed 
us that he was on an archeological and his- 
torical pilgrimage, and whom we found to 
be a most pleasant companion—refreshed 
our memories as to the traditions of the 
Mount. Once, he told us, in centuries long 
before the Christian era, it was devoted to 
the worship of the sun, under his Gallic 
title of Belenus—an appellation of which 
some trace still subsists in the name of the 





neighbouring islet of Tombeléne. According 
to another less credible tradition, the Mount 
was miraculously called forth from the midst, 
not of the sands and waves, but of an im- 
mense forest, for the purpose of affording a 
retreat to some holy hermits who, after they 
had taken up their abode on its summit, 
received their daily bread from a charitable 
priest in the neighbouring parish of Beauvoir. 
An ass acted as their messenger, until one 
day he was killed by a hungry wolf, which, 
in atonement for the deed, was compelled. 
to assume the duties of the patient animal 
he had destroyed. 

With regard to the founding of the abbey, 
the legendary account states that, about the: 
beginning of the eighth century, St. Michael, 
the chief of the angels and of the host of 
heaven, appeared in a vision to St. Aubert, 
the Bishop of Avranches, and bade him erect 
a church to his honour upon the Mount. 
Doubtful as to whence the command might 
proceed, Aubert disregarded it till the arch- 
angel had repeated it three several times, 
the last of which, in order at once 
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to convince and to punish the incre- 
dulous bishop, he touched him on the 
head and left the imprint of his fingers 
on his skull. Nor is this the only in- 
cident related in proof of the divine 
origin and of the sanctity of the place. 
A bull marked out the limits of the 
holy shrine; a rock immovable by 
human strength receded at the touch 
of an infant’s foot ; St. Aubert’s staff 
drew a spring of living water from the 
barren earth ; and finally, during the 
absence of three messengers sent by 
Aubert for a stone from the altar of 
Mount Gargano, in Italy, where St. 
Michael already had a shrine dedicated 
to him, the sea engulphed the forest. 
which surrounded\the Mount, and so. 
changed the landspe tnt they did 
not recognise the try on their 
return. 
* * * * 

As we started for the Mount the 
tide was at its lowest ebb, and with 
the exception of Tombeléne, there 
was nothing for the eye to rest upon 
but a vast desert of white sand, inter. 
sected by several streams, of which. 
the Couésnon is the most important. 
At first the Mount itself appeared 
like a gigantic pyramid, terminating 
in a square tower, As we approached, 








Entrance to Mont-Saint-Michel. 


however, details became clearer and 
clearer, and a strange mass of build- 
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ings stood out from therock. At its base the 
old fortress is girded with a belt of ramparts 
and towers. Immediately above, and built 
like nests on the projections of the rocks, 
stand the scattered and irregular houses of 
the town, upon which the old, crenellated 
abbey looks down. Still farther up, on the 
pinnacle of the rock, the cathedral raises its 
massive, yet, owing to its elevation, singu- 
larly slight-looking structure. 

The farther end of the causeway termi- 
nates in a bridge leading to a machicolated 

ate, which takes its name—la Porte des 

ichelettes—from the guns captured from 
the English during the famous siege in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. This is 
the entrance to the single street which, wind- 
ing and turning on itself, constitutes the 
town. Beyond it, flights of steps, bounded 
by the outer wall, give access to the 
abbey, which is itself a maze of stair- 
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Causeway leading to Mont-Saint-Michel. 


cases, courtyards, halls, and corridors. One 
hall is particularly deserving of mention, that 
in which the knights of St. Michael—an order 
founded by Louis XI.—met in chapter. It is 
ninety-eight feet in length by sixty-eight in 
width. Its groined stone roof rests upon 
eighteen cylindrical columns, with capitals of 
high relief and beautiful design. It is still, 
as is indeed the whole pile, in a good state 
of preservation. But in spite of this, and in 
spite of the banners—some of them appa- 
rently recent offerings—which surround the 
statue of St. Michael in the shrine above, 
there is a feeling of loneliness and desolation 
about the venerable pile. 
* * * * * 
Fortune had been against us at the begin- 
ning of our journey; it favoured us at its 
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close. On the afternoon of our 
arrival at Mont-Saint-Michel an 
excursion steamer brought a party * |! 

of tourists. With considerable sur- 

prise and no less pleasure, we learnt 

that she was the Courier from Guernsey, and 
that she was to leave again next day. The 
opportunity was too good to be neglected, 
and instead of returning to St. Malo we took 
passage for St. Peter’s Port, from which, 
after a night’s rest, we went on to Southamp- 
ton, favoured by weather which allowed us 
to pass the Caskets with impunity, and to 
close our pleasant holiday ramble with a feel- 
ing of thorough enjoyment and satisfaction. 











A SMALL LIE AND A RUINED LIFE. 


THE LESSON OF “ ELAINE.” 


‘WHEN I think of the story of the “lily 

maid of Astolat,” I see in my mind’s 
eye—not Elaine as Lancelot saw her in the 
dewy light of dawn; not Elaine, living in a 
day dream in the eastern tower, and making 
to herself a history out of every dint and 
scratch and cut on Lancelot’s shield; not 
Elaine lying dead in her girlish loveliness, 
and drifting up with the flood to the palace 
of Arthur: the pity, the misery of the story 
centres for me not in the hopeless love and 
broken heart of the innocent child, but in 
the living doom of the sinful man: I see 
instead, two pictures of Lancelot—the great 
knight as he rode lost among the solitary 
downs at sunset, and caught the first glimpse 
of the reddening towers of Astolat; and, 
once again, as he groaned in remorseful pain 
by the high reeds in the river, 

“ And saw the barge that brought her, moving down, 

Far off, a blot upon the stream.” 

These two pictures are the opening and 
closing scenes of the fateful tragedy which 
grew out of a little lie. 

“ Sir King, mine ¢ncient wound is hardly whole, 
And lets me from the saddle.” 

Had Lancelot, ia his desire to please the 
Queen, not pleaded this extuse for his 
absence from the great tournament at Came- 
lot, there would have been no need to frame 
a second lie to explain his appearance there ; 
there would have been no need to travel 
unknown by unfrequented ways; he would 
never have approached the towers of As- 
tolat; the lily maid would never have 
gazed upon his face and loved him with the 
love that was her doom. He would not 
have entered the lists as a strange knight, 
been attacked by his own friends, and 
wounded nigh unto death. Elaine would 
not have nursed him through his illness in 
the forest cavern. There would have been 
no blighted love, no broken heart. 

A little lie! Ah, who knows the far- 
reaching consequences that may be traced 
back to some small sin of ours, to some 
thoughtless act or word, which, even if it be 
not wrong in itself, is the impulse to evil in 
others. If the fall of a leaf, the tread of a 
footstep, vibrates by physical laws through- 
out the immensity of creation, who can con- 
ceive the time and place in which the 
influence of a thought, a look, a word will 





cease to take effect? In his beautiful dra 
matic poem, “ Pippa Passes,” Browning 
shows how the singing of a mill-girl, as she 
passes by along the hillside and through 
the streets during her one holiday in the 
whole year, makes the turning-point in the 
lives of four groups of human beings. The 
same truth, so wonderful and yet so little 
remembered, is embodied in the striking 
lines of Emerson :— 
“ Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown, 

Of thee, from the hill-to Locking down ; 

‘The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 

Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

While his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed has lent.” 

But though this lie of Lancelot’s was a little 
lie, it was really a little leaf newly opened on 
the tree of falsehood and guilty passion which 
had grown up for many years. We are apt 
to judge acts and words each on its own 
merits or demerits ; but acts and words are 
not separate, independent things; they are: 
all parts of a whole ; they are the outgrowths. 
of character; they are the leaves, the new 
wood on the tree. The whole tree was at. 
one time itself no more than a little leaf. 

And this was the pity, the misery of this 
tragedy of Lancelot, that his sin at length 
brought unhappiness to the innocent and 
anguish and death to her who loved him best 
of all. Yet here, too, we come into the 
presence of a strange mystery. Unspeak- 
ably sorrowful as was the doom of the lily 
maid, was her love so wholly wasted as at 
the first sight it would appear to have been ¢ 
Was her young life a failure, her death a 
cruel and useless martyrdo She who was 
so pure, so innocent, so beautiful, so loving, 
had she no compensation? I cannot think 
that God is careless of any least thing—least 
of all of the love of a girlish heart ; and I 
remember that all redemption is effected 
through sacrifice. The Flying Dutchman of 
the old legend was saved by a woman’s love. 
The Man Accursed was redeemed by the 
wife who went forth from heaven to share 
his exile and suffering. 

In Lancelot the love of Elaine revived 
what was highest and worthiest in the fallen 
nature of the man. When she stood before 
him in her beauty, gazing on his face “as if 
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it were a god’s,” there “came on him a sort 
of sacred fear.” It was the thought of her 
which prompted his confession as the great 
knight and Lavaine stood in the meadow at 
Camelot :— 
“In me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great.”’ 
When she nursed him in the cave, we per- 
ceive that his eyes were opened to his sin 
and to the paradise that could now never be 
his— 
‘* Peradventure had he seen her first 
She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man.’’ 
Ah, the pity, the tragic irony of it! 


“But now 
‘His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


She restored to him the youthful ideal of 
womanhood— 
*‘ For true you are and sweet 

Beyond mine old belief in womanhood.’ 
He was aware that no woman, not even 
Guinevere herself, had ever loved him as she 
loved :— 

“Yet to be loved makes not to love again.” 


That was the Nemesis of his guilty passion ; 
it is the fatality which dogs every habit of 
wrong-doing, that while we recognise the 
good we are powerless to free ourselves from 
the slavery of the evil. He writhed under 
the same retribution as the King in Ham- 
let -— 
“ Try what repentance can: what can it not? 
Yet what can it when one can not repent?” 
And at last when all was over, when the 
maid was laid “low in the dust of half- 
forgotten kings,” and Lancelot groaned by 
the river reeds as he watched the black 
barge, his thoughts were divided between 
the love of Elaine and the sorcery of the 
Queen whose spell he could not break. 


** Alas! for Arthur’s greatest knight, a man 
Not after Arthur's heart! I needs must break 
These bonds that so defame me: not without 
She wills it: would I, if she will’d it? nay, 
Who knows? but if I would not, then may God, 
I pray Him, send a sudden angel down 
To seize me by the hair, and bear me far, 
And fling me deep in that forgotten mere 
Among the tumbled fragments of the hills.’” 
Surely Elaine’s love had not been wasted, 
her young life had not been sacrificed in 
vain, the guilty had been redeemed by the 
heart’s blood of the innocent. 
“ So groan’d Sir Lancelot in remorseful pain, 
Not knowing he should die a holy man.” 
Ah! those sweet dreams in the eastern 
tower before the blazoned shield of the great 
knight ; the life of fantasy ; the search over 


the bushless downs for the wounded man; 





the restful days of nursing, for to be near 
him was rest; the sinking of the heart down. 
into the depths of death as she saw how vain 
her love was! What could be sadder, what. 
sweeter ? Did ever human love come nearer’ 
the description of the “charity” of St. Paul : 
“charity suffereth long and is kind; hopeth 
all things; never faileth ; thinketh no evil ;. 
seeketh not her own” ? 

The unschooled, guileless maiden sought 
neither rank, nor splendour of station, nor 
the glory of Lancelot’s greatness. Wealth, 
and goodly lands, and power were nothing 
to her. Her one longing was the devotedness . 
of affection— 

* But to be with you still, to see your face, 

To serve you, and to follow you through the world.” 

When, in an ill-advised attempt “to break 
the passion in her,” to wean her from love 
by the bitterness of evil report, her father 
and brother decried the great knight, and 
endeavoured to lower him in her esteem, she 
“never failed,” she “thought no evil ”— 

“* These are slanders: never yet 

‘Was noble man but made ignoble talk. 
But now it is my glory to have loved 
One peerless, without stain: so let me pass, 
My father—howsoe’er I seem to you— 
Not all unhappy, having loved God’s best 
And greatest, tho’ my love has no return, 
Yet, seeing you desire your child to live, 

; but you work against your own desire; 
For if I could believe the things you say 
I should but die the sooner.” 

Changed as the world has since those old 
days when the mighty nobles rode forth in 
glittering mail in strange quest of adven- 
tures, this unworthy means of diverting love 
from its object, of reclaiming the heart that 
has been bestowed, is still too often adopted 
by parents and friends. It is as unwise as it 
is wicked. Good cannot be wrought by evil 
means, and that heart which “thinketh no 
evil” will réply—‘ Peace, do not degrade 
me, do not destroy my ideal; if I could 
believe the things you say, I should but die 
the sooner.” 

Poor Elaine! and yet not poor; “not all 
unhappy” even here on the dark side of 
heaven, where sorrow and loss and death are 
mysteries of which we can only partly guess 
the purpose and the blessedness. 

“There is a way that seemeth right unto 
a man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.” Never was there a way that seemed 
right to God of which that could be said. 
And no man is wise, wise for his own best 
life, who sets aside the will of God for any end 
whatsoever. In the long run, he will regret 
it, and somewhere, and somehow, will reap 
the misery of which all sin is the sure seed. 

W. V. TAYLOR, 











MOORLAND ROCKS. 


HEN first to waste the moorland side 
The wintry winds rush by, 
Lay down, ye flowers, your simple pride, 
Tis fit that you should die. 


And bend your pliant heads, ye trees, 
Shake down your leafy rain, 

And yield ye to the wintry breeze— 
Your combat would be vain. 


But bare your breasts, ye old grey rocks, 
And break its angry force, 

Stand fast against its fiercest shocks, 
And stem its headlong course. 


The flowers their place no more shall know, 
The trees, ’ere long, shall die ; 

But countless ages come and go 
And pass the grey rocks by. 


Deep-reft and scarred and weathered o’er 
By Time’s unsparing hand, 

They still stand up in mighty power, 
And guard the storm-swept land. 


And when the winds breathe soft once more, 
And springtime onward glides, 

The plants creep round their summits hoar 
And climb their rugged sides. 


The cistus brings its golden flowers, 
The purple thyme perfume, 

And ferns transform to fairy bowers 
The clefts so late their tomb. 


And lichens and the modest moss, 
Where flowers are never seen, 
With silver grey the rocks emboss, 
Bright gold and velvet green. 


Blow, summer winds, with all your power, 
Or spread your misty veil, 

Ye but shake out each dancing flower 
To fresh perfume the gale. 


And when, grey rocks, the wintry wind 
Returns and robs your grace, 
Stand fast—’ere long the spring shall find 
New beauties in their place. 
JOHN HUTTON. 
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“ Deep-reft and scarred and weathered o’er 
By Time’s unsparing hand, 
They still stand up in mighty power, 
And guard the storm-swept land,” 








THE UNDER DOG. 


By L. T. MEADE, Avrnog or ‘‘A Gret or THE Pzortz,’’ ‘‘Dappy’s Boy,” ere. 


“It is a tremendous situation, and it is the allegory of the whole world’s civilisation: the upper dog and the under dog are 


everywhere, and 
CHAPTER IV. 


pale APJOHN made a very satis- 
factory patient. As a nurse she was 
even more desirable. She had no whims, 
and no fads, and no fancies. It was impos- 
sible to offend her by neglect, and impossible 
to spoil her by petting and attention. Now 
that she was well fed, and warmly clothed, 
and had no anxiety about her baby, she 
developed to a marked degree those invalu- 
able acquisitions for a nurse—calm nerves, a 
restful manner, a quiet, unexcited voice. 

Pamela was a treasure in herself ; a perfect 
fund of security and resource in the accident 
ward. She was never slow, but neither was 
she ever flurried. She bore frightful sights 
without flinching. Nothing happened during 
all that bitter winter at the Brown House 
which upset Pamela’s presence of mind. Her 
life filled her with interest. If she was a 
calm nurse she was also a kind one. When 
she looked at suffering her lovely brown eyes 
would fill with tears, and pity would tremble 
on the tones of her gentle voice; but her 
pity was not a weakness, nor her compas- 
sionate sorrow any sign of breaking down. 

Pamela’s face grew plump, and a soft rose 
tint suffused her cheeks, and her lovely hair 
lay crisp and shining round her head. It 
was a pleasure to the sick people to look at 
Pamela, and the Sisters never did better 
work in their little hospital than during the 
short time she remained there as nurse. 

The winter was very long that year. It was 
a winter to be remembered for its severity, 
its fogs, its weeks of unbroken frost and 
snow. One or two thaws set in, followed by 
fresh seasons during which King Frost kept 
the earth tightly bound under his iron heel. 

The winter began early, and kept sway 
far into the spring. Pamela had arrived at 
the hospital early in November, and now, 
towards the middle of March, showers of 
sleet were falling and east winds were frolick- 
ing gaily over the country. 

One evening, about seven o'clock, Pamela 
ran swiftly down-stairs to summon Sister 
Mercy to soothe the last moments of a 
little dying child. Pamela’s heart was-shin- 
ing through her face as she ran down the 
gas-lit stairs. The bright light fell on her 





the under dog nowhere likes it.”,—W. D. Howe 1s. 


trim figure in its dark, neat dress and white 
apron and cap. It cast little reflections on 
her. golden head, and lit up the grave pity 
which filled her eyes, and lingered round 
her lips. , 

A man, standing in the shelter of the deep 
porch and straining his eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the warmth and comfort inside 
the little hospital, saw her as she came down. 

He was a man largely and somewhat 
loosely built, with a dishevelled head of dark 
hair and a cadaverous face. There was a 
limpness about his gait which testified abun- 
dantly to the absence of all moral support. 
The expression in his eyes revealed both 
despair and hesitancy. From head to foot 
he showed an absence of fibre. It was very 
evident that the spirit which animated the 
man’s frame was for some reason or other 
stunted in its growth. It was not half big 
enough for the physical part of the man. 
Hence the uncertainty which characterized 
his every movement, which made him raise 
his hand and almost pull the hospital bell, 
and then withdraw it again, as if the effort 
were greater than he could accomplish. 

This man saw Pamela as she ran down the 


stairs. He caught but a flashing glimpse of 
her. But that little glimpse gave him suffi- 


cient fibre to give the bell at the hall-door of 
the hospital a feeble sound. 

It was not Pamela’s custom to answer the 
hall-door bell, but hearing’ the sound she 
went straight now and opened the door. 
Standing in the doorway her face was 
partly in shadow, but the light of the hall- 
lamp fell full on the man, revealing him 
from the crown of his unkempt head to his 
slipshod and muddy boots. 

Feeling a sudden pang there, Pamela 
pressed her hand to her heart. It seemed 
to her she could read this man through. 
She could see the fibreless and purposeless 
soul in the midst of the great uncouth frame ; 
the eyes through which the feeble and dying 
soul looked seemed to smite her with their 
dulness and apathy. It was with a violent 
effort that she could keep back the exclama- 
tion which struggled to burst from her lips. 

“T want to see one of the Sisters,” said 
the man. 

Pamela paused before she spoke —her lips 
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were dry; she found great difficulty in 
uttering a sound. 

“The Sisters are busy,” she said then, in 
a husky voice, “and—” her tones grew more 
husky, “ the house i is full.” 

“Qh, ay,” said the man, “I might ha’ 
known that without your telling me. There’s 
no room anywhere for good-for-noughts. I 
might ha’ known that. I didn’t mean to 
ring, but it.looked warm inside, and God 
knows it’s a bitter night. Good evening, 
miss.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Pamela. “ You'd 
like a bit of bread, wouldn’t you ?” 

“Like it?” The man grew an inch or 
two taller. He seemed to straighten himself 
out, and to pull himself together. “Like a 
bit of bread, miss?” he said. “I have tasted 
nothing to-day.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Pamela again. Leav- 
ing the door open, which was contrary to all 
the rules of prudence, she rushed into the 
kitchen, seized half a loaf which lay on the 
table, and, diving her hand into her pocket, 
brought out a shilling. She gave both loaf 
and shilling to the man; then she almost 
slammed the door in his face. His “ Thank 


you, miss,” which was uttered with a certain | 


amount of energy, never even reached her. 

She was alone in the gas-lit hall: the man 
was out in the cold. She was white—she 
was trembling from head to foot. 

“Oh, David, David, David!” she gasped | 
in great sobs, under her breath. “Did I| 
marry a man like you? Are you baby’s | 
father? And have you come tothis? To 
the cold of such a night as this, and to the 
death—to the death of all your manliness ! 
Oh, I cannot bear it! Oh, God in Heaven, 
I cannot, cannot bear it!” 

The nurses were busy up-stairs. Sister 
Mercy was repeating gentle little hymns to 
the dying child. Sister Patience, tired out 
with many nights of anxious watching, was 
asleep. Pamela knew that David’s baby 
and hers lay warm in his crib. A rushing 
noise as of many waters seemed to have got 
into her ears; her eyes were half-blinded. 
She pressed her hand against them again and 
again to shut out a fearful sight. 

At last a resolve came to her. It steadied 
her nerves, quieting her excitement as the 
necessity for immediate action generally 
does. A long, dark Sister’s cloak hung on a 
peg in the hall; a bonnet with a veil over it 
hung on another peg. Pamela put on the 
cloak ; she threw off her cap, and reaching 
down the bonnet from its peg she tied it 
under her chin. Then, opening the hall- 


door, she let herself out. She had resolved 
to follow the man. 

There was a dim kind of twilight abroad. 
The bitter easterly winds which had raged 
so fiercely all day had abated some of their 
fury; they only came in gusts now, but 
these gusts were bad enough. They caught 
Pamela’s cloak and swept it tightly round 
her legs: they beat cruelly against her face, 
partly. depriving her of breath. Overhead a 
black cloud was travelling swiftly. From 
that cloud a shower of sleet would soon 
descend. Overhead again, beyond and above 
the cloud, pervading everything, entering 
into the heart of all creation, was coming 
down the Night. No stars were anywhere 
to be seen, everywhere shadow brooded. 

Pamela shaded her eyes with her hand 
and looked far along the wintry road. The 
man had a good start of her, but still she 
could see him. She did not want to get up 
to him ; she had no idea of joining him, nor 
of making herself known to him, but she 
had a strong impulse, greater than she could 
control, to keep him in sight. 





The evening was so exceptionally bitter 
and inclement that there were very few 
people abroad. For a moment or two, near 
‘London as the place was, the only two 
people to be seen were the man walking 
stumblingly and wearily along the road to 





London, and the woman flying after him, 
and yet never quite coming up to him. Had 
the man turned once he could not but have 
noticed this pursuing and anxious figure, but 
he was too apathetic to look round. He was 
munching the loaf which Pamela had given 
him, and thinking of the bed which her shil- 
ling would supply him with. 

After pursuing the straight road for nearly 
a mile he abruptly turned a corner. Pamela 
had to quicken her steps to gain a further 
view of him. He was now in the region of 
small houses, close thoroughfares, crying 
children, scolding women, and drunken men. 
He was in a very low part of the slums. 
Pamela, in her Sister’s dress, however, was 
safe even in these regions. But had she not 
been safe it would have made no difference 
to her then, for she had no room for fear in 
her heart. 

The man suddenly stopped before a house 
a little larger than its neighbours. About 
half-a-dozen people were waiting patiently 
at the door. The man waited as patiently 
as the rest. He munched his bread as -he 
waited, picking up the crumbs as they fell 
on his tattered coat, and putting them care- 





fully into his mouth. 
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The door of the house was opened, and 
one by one the people went inside. The 
man was the last to enter. Pamela walked 
slowly past the house. There was a small 
card in one window, a soiled white card on 
which was printed, in crooked and uncertain 
type, the words— 

“Lodgings for single men. 
fourpence a night.” 

Pamela noted the number of the house, 
then she went back to the hospital. 


Clean beds, 


CHAPTER V. 


THERE was a little light in a tiny bedroom 
at the top of the Brown House. It was 
caused by the uncertain flicker of a half- 
burnt-out night-light. It revealed the poor 
but neat and clean furniture of an attic bed- 
room. It shadowed forth the outlines of a 
child’s crib, but expended most of its feeble 
radiance in lighting up the bright hair and 
fair face of a young woman who stood close 
to it with an open book in her hand. 

The woman was Pamela Apjohn ; the hour 
was three o’clock in the morning. A silent 
hour even in the hospital, for the sick who 
were to recover were many of them just 
then taking a turn for the better, and faintly 
closing their eyes to greet the sleep which 
must heal and strengthen and restore ; and 
the sick who were to die were also greet- 
ing sleep—the sleep which was to quiet, 
and, in many cases, to usher in a happier 
life. 

So in the quiet hour the hospital nurse 
had a few moments to stand in her own little 
room, and to read a few sentences from an 
open book. After the fashion of people of 
her class, Pamela read the wordsaloud. There 
was only the baby to hear, and, had the baby 
wakened, ‘he would not have understood. 
The book: she.:sheld open was the Prayer 
Book of the-Church of England. The words 
she uttered: were from the: Marriage Service. 
She repeated: them paitly: from the book, 
partly from memory: | 

“1,'Pamela, take thee, David, ee better, 
for. worse, for richer, for poorer.” 

She:shut the Prayer Book. 

“Tt has been all worse, and all poorer,” 
she murmured to herself. ‘Still, there are 
the words, and they mean a vow, and I took 
it. I’m Pamela, and he—he whom I followed 
to-night—is David. :I took you for worse, 
David, and for poorer. There’s no getting 
over that. I don’t even know that pom 
to get.over it... Although—although—oh ! 
the bitter cold of last November, id baby’s 





pinched face! Now baby’s face is rosy, and 
I’m warmed, and I’m fed. Still, there’s no 
getting over it. I took David for worse and 
for poorer.” 

A light step was heard on the creaking 
stairs ; a voice called : “ Pamela!” 

She ran down. Some patients in her own 
ward were waiting for her. She resumed 
her duties as nurse. 

Early in the morning she was free. Now 
was her time. Having made up her mind, 
she was not a young woman to hesitate. 

“ Pamela, you look very tired,” said Sister 
Mercy. “You must go and lie down at 
once.” 

Pamela murmured something which Sister 
Mercy could not quite hear. She ran swiftly 
up the creaking stairs. 

“Come, baby,” she said, lifting the rosy 
child out of his warm crib. She wrapped 
him in a shawl, and covered his dewy face 
with kisses. ‘Come to your dad, baby,” 
she said. Then she put on her own neat 
bonnet and shawl; and, standing by her 
dressing-table, wrote a word of farewell to 
the Sisters. 

There was no sentiment in her note. She 
was not the kind of young woman who could 
use expressive words and cast a halo of sen- 
timent round her action. Pamela’s writing, 
too, was poor, and her spelling far from 
perfect. 

“Dear Sisters,” she wrote, “ Please for- 
give me; I’m going back to my husband. 
I’mtaking baby. Yours gratefully, PAMELA 
APJOHN.” 

She pinned the note on her pincushion ; 
she felt as she did so that her farewell was 
commonplace, that it expressed nothing of 
the agony which filled her heart. It told 


not a single word of the love she felt for the 


Sisters, nor of the sacrifice she felt she was 
making in returning to her starved and 
miserable husband. 

The new day was cold, but Pamela was 
too excited to feel it. She walked quickly, 
her shawl wrapped tightly round her baby. 
He was a bonnie boy, and faced the bitter 
winds and the piercing cold of the early 
| morning with his big blue eyes wide open, 
and contented smiles on his parted lips. 

The sun was up and the day had warmed 
a little by the time Pamela had reached the 
lodging-house where her husband had spent 
the night.. A stream of sleepy, unwashed- 
looking men were going out as she approached 
the door-step. She stood back a little to see 
them pass. David Apjohn was not among 
them. When all the men had gone by, 
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Pamela went up and pulled the door-bell. 
A dirty middle-aged woman answered her 
summons. 

“We don’t take ladies in here, miss,” she 
said, with a laugh which was more like a 
jeer. 

‘Oh, stay a minute, please,” said Pamela. 
“One of the men who slept here last night 
is my husband.” 

“ Yes, that’s so likely,” retorted the woman. 

“ And see—this is his bonnie boy. Look 
at him—isn’t he a beauty ?” 

The woman had given birth to many 
children, and buried several. She loved 
babies, though she had never owned one like 
Pamela’s. 

“Ts that child yourn?” she said. ‘ Eh! 
but he’s fine and fat and firm! Well, young 
woman, I must wish you good morning. It 
ain’t likely that the mate of a comely lass 
like you, and the father of that child, would 
lodge in a place like this. You've made a 
mistake, and I’m sorry for you, but your 
mate ain’t here.” 

“Qh, but he is,” retorted Pamela. “I 
saw him goin. I stood over there, see, by 
that shop, and saw him. I didn’t want to 
join him then, for baby and me we are well- 
to-do, and when we were with him we—we 
suffered. But nowI can’t keep away. May- 
be it’s a case of duty. I don’t know what it 
is ; but, anyhow, I must go back to him, for 
he’s my mate, and I wedded him. You tell 
me if he’s up-stairs, please do. He’s my mate, 
and he’s low in the world, and I ought to be 
by his side.” 

“ Well, well,” said the woman; “I never 
seed a greater or more born fool than you, 
my dear. You come after a man who lodges 
in a house like this, and you the mother of 
that bonnie little chap, and a likely fresh 
young thing yourself! There, my dear, it 
ain’t too late yet. You take a hint from one 
wot knows—them: low-down sort of fellers 
ain’t worth a nice decent young woman 
sacrificing herself to them. You go back to 
the people who are taking such good care of 
you. You go back, it ain’t too late, for no 
man that ever slept inside these walls is fit 
to be mate to a nice young body like your- 
self.” 

“But that’s not the question,” said Pamela. 
“The man I saw go in here last night is my 
mate. Maybe you don’t belong to the Eng- 
lish Church, ma’am ?” 

“T don’t know about that. Iwas wedded 
in achurch, St. Luke’s, round the corner.” 

“Then you must remember that you took 
your husband for worse, as well as for better. 





Please will you come up-stairs with me, and 
Jet me see if David Apjohn is still in the 
house ?” 

The woman favoured Pamela with a queer 
glance, half of admiration, half of contempt. 

“You are a fool,” she said; but as she 
spoke she turned on her heel, and beckoned 
to Pamela to follow her. 

They found a man sound asleep in a tiny 
room near the roof. Pamela gave one glance 
at the figure stretched out on the bed. 

“That's him!” she said. “I'll stay here 
with baby till he wakes.” 

The woman left her, and she seated her- 
self on the edge of the straw palliasse, and 
looked at her sleeping husband. There was 
nothing in the face on which she gazed to 
recommend itself to a woman’s fancy or 
respect. The sunken lines of despondency 
were very visible in sleep; the hollow 
temples gave a look of age; the coarse black 
hair was strongly sprinkled with grey. The 
face was repellent, notwithstanding its sad- 
ness. 

“T married you, David,” whispered Pa- 
mela. ‘“ Look, baby, that’s poor dad—poor 
dad—and he never had a chance, not even 
when I married him. I thought he had then, 
but it wasn’t true. The luck was against 
him. You always said the luck was against. 
you, David.” 

Her words came in whispers, and they 
never reached the tired-out half-starved 
sleeper. He slept on; his eyes were very 
sunken, his cheeks very thin; there was a 
week’s growth of beard and moustache round 
his lips and chin. 

There was nothing at all in this sleeper to 
excite a woman’s fancy or admiration, but as 
Pamela looked something else moved in her 
breast—a soft pity, a tender love, rose up 
pure and fresh within her. She bent down 
and kissed the man’s forehead. Then her 
tears dropped on it, then her arms stole 
around his neck, and her fair blooming cheek 
lay against his. Apjohn stirred, groaned, 
and opened his eyes. 

“That beastly dream again,” he mur- 
mured. “It unmans me more than any- 
thing. Why—Pamela/ It ain’t—it ain’t a 
dream then ?” 

Apjohn started to a sitting position on the 
bed. He pushed his wife away from him— 
he looked at her in terror. 

“It’s cruel of you to haunt me like that,” 
he said. “I killed yer with that blow, 
didn’t I? And every time I went to sleep 
since a’most I’ve dreamt of you, Pamela. 
And now it’s bitter cruel to come and haunt 
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me. I'll lose my senses if you go on with it. 
You know that, and you might keep away.” 

“But I ain’t dead, David,” said Pamela. 
“Feel my hands, they’re warm, touch my 
cheek, it’s soft. Kiss me, David, then you'll 
know that I’m alive, that I’m your wife— 
that I love you, and that I’m never going 
away from you again.” 

Apjohn’s face turned white as death. He 
did not touch Pamela, but springing out of 
bed he went down on his knees. 

“My God!” he said, “then I ain’t killed 
her. My God /—thank God, thank God.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHEN Sister Patience saw the letter which 
the hospital nurse left behind her, she could 
not help giving vent to an expression of 
annoyance. 

It is always the same,” she said to Sister 
Mercy ; “one can never expect gratitude or 
constancy from any of these poor people. I 
did hope for better things from Pamela, but 
even Pamela has left us with scarcely a word, 
to go back to that wretched good-for-nothing 
husband of hers.” 

“Poor child,” said Sister Mercy, in her 
gentle voice. “If her husband wanted her 
could she refuse to go back to him, Patience ? 
I for one cannot blame her.” 

“Do you ever blame any one, Mercy ?” 

“Perhaps I do, now and then,” replied 
dear little Sister Mercy, “ but at least I am 
sure that person will never be Pamela.” 

A few days afterwards Sister Patience 
came eagerly into the parlour where Sister 
Mercy was resting. 

“Do you know,” she said in an excited 
voice, “that I am certain that thin, gaunt- 
looking man who is sweeping the cross- 
ing, just there opposite the public-house, is 
Pamela’s husband.” 

“‘ My dear, you cannot possibly mean it ?” 

“ Yes, but I do, and I never saw a crossing 
swept with such vigour and so clean before. 
I could not help praising the man, and put 
ting threepence into his hand half an hour 
ago.” 

“But, Patience, why do you connect that 
miserable man with Pamela ?” 

“T am coming to that part. I had to take 
shelter in the William Scott Buildings from 
that heavy hail-shower, and I stood at the 
window and watched the crossing-sweeper, 
although he did not see me. Presently, who 
should come up to him but Pamela herself, 
with the baby in her arms. She brought 








him something in a tin pail, and then she 
held up the baby to kiss him. That was 
conclusive to my mind. Do you think Pa- 
mela would let any other crossing-sweeper 
kiss that baby ?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Sister Mercy with 
vigour. ‘ And now, Patience, we must not 
leave a stone unturned to help Pamela’s 
husband.” 


When Apjohn had recovered from the 
amazement which Pamela’s return had 
caused him, he seized her hands and covered 
them with kisses. He called her by every 
endearing name he could think of, and then 
he did something even more astonishing. 

“Pamela,” he said, “if you have a shil- 
ling about you I will go out and buy a 
broom and take to crossing-sweeping. I 
have heart enough for anything, for any- 
thing, Pamela, now that you are alive and 
have come back to me.” 


There are all kinds of dogs in the world, 
lame dogs—those who get pushed to the 
wall, those who are underneath. But as For- 
tune slowly turns her wheel, it sometimes 
happens that a little thing, an unexpected 
ray of sunshine, an unlooked for kindness, or 
the pathos of a great devotion, puts sudden 
life and courage into the heart which never 
before had a chance. 

Something occurs which makes thedormant 
soul grow. From the moment that happens 
the man who has hitherto cursed his life, and 
spoken of chance being all against him, faces 
the world. He looks at it with his awak- 
ened eyes, and sees that it is full of Light, 
not Darkness, of Opportunities, not Stumb- 
ling-blocks. That God meant good for him 
when He put him into the world ; that there 
is no such thing really as Bad Luck, but that 
there is a very big and beautiful thing called 
Hope ; with this he can climb the hill and 
reach the top. 

When Apjohn’s wife came back to him 
this extraordinary change took place. In the 
future days when this couple were well-to-do 
and happy, David Apjohn used sometimes to 
say to Pamela— 

“You brought a golden key with you, 
when you came to me that morning, wife. 
There was a prison inside of me with a locked 
door, and that little key just fitted the lock, 
and the door flew open; then my soul came 
out into the sunshine and began to grow. 
After that, Pamela, I ceased to be a poor, 
worthless dog, and I became a man.” 


THE END. 
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CHRIST’S CALL. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus calls us; o’er the tumult.” 
Lesson : Matthew iv. 12—25. 


Text: ‘He called them. And they immediately left the 
ship and their father, and followed him.”—Matruew Iv. 21—22. 


CHRIST’S CALL. 


N the shore of the Sea of Galilee Christ 
called the four fishermen, Peter, An- 
drew; James, and John; and He is still 
calling old and young. I wish to tell you 
as plainly as I can what His call is, and what 
replies it draws from those who hear it. 

In Christ’s call there is a voice. In the 
days of His flesh He called men by His living 
voice. Now, Christ still lives; He is with 
His Church, as He promised ; He is in and 
behind His word ; and He calls us by His 
voice which speaks right to our hearts. 
Christ tells us (St. John x.), that in all the 
ages His sheep are to hear His voice ; not His 
words or ideas only, or echoes of them, but 
His living voice. The word of God is likened 
to living oracles. When the Greeks and 
Romans consulted their oracles, a living 
voice replied. At Pompeii they show you 
a statue of a god with open lips. They 
also show you a hollow inside it, in which 
was hid the cheating priest, who replied to 
those who consulted the god. There is a 
real voice that still speaks to us from 
Heaven. A Christian land is full of God’s 
voices calling men. You often hear the 
voice in your heart, and know perfectly that 
it is God’s. 

The Spirit and the Bride are ever saying, 
Come. There are some places in Switzer- 
land where the traveller finds a man with 
an Alpine cow-horn. As you come near him, 
he blows his huge horn, and the echo goes 
rolling along and multiplying, till the whole 
valley is filled with its music. In some such 
way the sweet voice of Christ fills the child- 
hood of all who receive a Christian educa- 
tion. In thousands of ways this sacred voice 
comes to the young heart. When lately 
spending a wet day in a house in the coun- 
try, I found two biographies on the table. 
The one was the “ Life of Daniel Quorm.” I 
found a picture of a clock on the first page. 
I soon saw why the clock was put there, for 
I read how Daniel was a thoughtless young 
fellow, and that one night, as he lay awake 





in his bed, he heard the clock ticking, and 
thought it said, “For ever, where?” He did 
not like it. He sprang up and stopped the 
clock. When he lay down he felt that he 
was a coward and no man, as he was afraid 
of the ticking of a clock. He sprang up 
again, and set the clock a-going. In the 
ticking of that clock he heard the voice of 
Jesus calling him, and he at once obeyed the 
call. In the other biography—that of Mrs. 
Gibson—I read that a young girl was study- 
ing with deep interest the life of Marie 
Antoinette, the Queen of France. She read 
how her heroine, the Queen, was beheaded 
in Paris. She was filled with sorrow, which 
made a great silence in her heart. In that 
silence the voice of Christ was heard more 
plainly than she had ever heard it, and she 
obeyed it all through life. The death of the 
Duke of Clarence has likewise hushed many 
a young heart, and taught us the affect- 
ing uncertainty of earth’s grandest posses- 
sions. ; 

Only those who think about it, and try to 
dive into their own hearts, have any idea 
how often the voice of Christ is heard among 
us. De Quincey thought much about this 
voice. In “The Affliction of Childhood,” 
he tells us—and he is giving his own experi- 
ence—that God speaks to children in dreams, 
and in solitude ; that with children reared 
in the Church God holds “communion un- 
disturbed”; that the young heart has a 
special power of listening for the tones of 
truth, and receives heavenly whispers and 
messages ; and that many great truths come 
of themselves to the young without their 
seeking. “The Spirit of God,” he says, 
“broods over every heart that sleeps in the 
nurseries of Christendom.” 

He uses words that make one tremble 
about the danger of disobeying these blessed 
voices. When a boy he visited the whisper- 
ing gallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
gentlest whisper at one end of the gallery 
is heard in peals of thunder at the other. 
He disobeyed, he says, one gentle voice that 
came to him in his youth. The rejected 
voice went rolling along the walls of his life- 
gallery, and reached him in old age in volley- 
ing thunders of self-accusation. Take care, 
then; for the neglected invitations of youth 
return as avenging reproaches in after years. 
Pray that you may be a delighted and obe- 
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dient listener to the voice of Jesus calling 
you. ; 

George Herbert also was a great believer 
in this voice. He speaks of— 


“holy messengers, 
Pulpits, and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises.’’ 


Whittier believes as much as George Her- 
bert in this inner voice, for in “‘ The Call of 
the Christian,” he says :— 


“ And gently, by a thousand things 

Which o’er our spirits pass, 

Like breezes o’er the harp’s fine strings, 
Or vapours o’er a glass, 

Leaving their token strange and new 
Of music or of shade, 

The summons to the right and true 
And merciful is made.” 


The voice of Christ brings a message. It 
did so to these four fishermen of Galilee, and 
it does so to you. Like Samuel, you are a 
temple-child, and you are called by name. 
Christ gives us more than truth; He gives 
it to us in personal messages of mercy. “ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock,” he 
says. When a knock comes to your door, it 
is for some one in the family ; and when it 
comes to your bedroom door, it is for your- 
self. If your mother knocks, you can at 
once distinguish her knock from every other 
person’s, It has about it a something that 
makes you quite sure; such a something as 
belongs to your father’s footstep on the stair. 
And Christ’s knock at your heart’s door has 
tokens of its own by which you may distin- 
guish it from every other knock. He knocks 
often ; for He is still the knocking Jesus. 
Preachers are called ambassadors in the New 
Testament, because they carry God’s mes- 
sage to men. In the Early Church they 
were called by the beautiful name of sacred 
heralds. Heralds, you know, in the old 
times, carried not messages of their own, but 
the king’s messages to the king’s enemies 
and subjects, and they expected a reply 
without delay. Right glad should you be 
that Christ has a message of love for you 
quite as much as if He and you were the 
only two beings in all the world. The door 
of your heart must be opened from within 
and opened by yourself. Will you keep Him 
standing without, His locks wet with the 
dews of the night? Will you shut out the 
only Guest who can make your heart pure 
and satisfied ? 

I have used very strong words about the 
voice and message of Christ. I have said 





that the loving call of Christ is ever ringing 
in the ears of all children who are in Chris- 
tian homes. Now, do you think that my 
words are too strong? I want to ask you, 
Are they not quite true of yourself? Has 
not Christ spoken to you through your con- 
science far more times than you could ever 
count? Thrice happy, yes, seven times happy 
the youth who is not disobedient unto the 
heavenly voice. 


“Oh, give me Samuel’s ear, 
The open ear, O Lord, 
Alive and quick to hear 
Each whisper of Thy word,— 
Like him to answer at Thy call, 
And to obey Thee first of all.” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Opening Hymn: “I heard the voice of Jesus say.” 
Lesson: 1 Samuel iii. 
Text: ‘“ Come unto me.’”’—Matthew xi. 28. 


CHRIST’S CALL AND OUR REPLIES. 


I HAVE tried to show you that in Christ’s 
call there is a voice, and that His voice brings 
you a message. 

1. That message brings you an invitation. 
Some messages strike fear into us; others 
yield us only delight. Children may very 
easily make a great mistake about Christ's 
message. I heard a preacher tell that, one 
day, he visited a poorwoman. He knocked, 
and again knocked, but got no answer from 
within. A few days afterwards he met the 
woman in the street, and said he was sorry 
that she was out when he called. She con- 
fessed that she had been in her house, but 
she was afraid that a creditor had come to 
demand payment of adebt. Christ’s knock, 
thus misunderstood, may frighten the heart. 
Some think that the religion of Christ is a 
sad and gloomy thing, and that it makes sad 
and gloomy people. There are, no doubt, 
many sad and gloomy things in the Bible; 
but Christ did not make these sad things: 
they were in the world before Christ came 
into it; and they would have remained in 
the world if Christ had never come to us. 
Christ found all these dark things in the 
world—sin and all the sorrows it brings— 
and He came to take them away. Your 
physician finds disease, but brings you heal- 
ing and health. Jesus is the great Healer, 
who finds a world full of sorrow, and brings 
into it only joy. It is a little child’s foolish 
way to blame the doctor for the pain he 
comes to heal. Let us not make such a mis- 
take with the Healer of the soul. Christ is 
opposed to nothing in our nature but our 
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sin; He wishes to fill every young heart to 
the very brim with everything that can 
make it really blessed. His message is thus 
an invitation to a feast that gives true satis- 
faction to the soul. These four fishermen 
never regretted that they accepted Christ’s 
gracious invitation ; for He gave them the 
only life worth the living, and also the sure 
hope of the life of the blessed in Heaven. 
We all know what to do with a good invita- 
tion ; we gladly accept it at once. 

2. Christ’s invitation is also a claim. When 
He called Peter, Andrew, James, and John, 
He spoke in the gentlest tone of love, but 
He also spake as one having authority. He 
had every right to call them, and they had 
no right to refuse. His they were by crea- 
tion, His also by redemption, and it became 
them to be His thrice over—by their own 
choice. Christ commands when He invites. 
You are at liberty to say yes or no to the 
invitations of men, but Christ’s invitation 
demands our hearty yes. After the death 
of Earl Cairns, who had twice been Lord 
High Chancellor, I read his biography. 
There it was stated that when a boy of ten 
he heard a sermon in a church in Belfast. 
Three of the preacher’s words startled him : 
they were, “God claims you.” These words 
kept ringing in his ears, and the thoughtful 
boy tried to understand them. ‘God claims 
me,” he said to himself, ‘and He has a right 
to claim me. He created me; He has pre- 
served me, and heaped all sorts of blessings 
upon me; and He has sent His Son to save 
me. His claim is very reasonable, and what 
am I going to do withit?” He resolved to 
yield to it. He did so by God’s grace, and 
these three words, “God claims you,” be- 
came the motto of his life. As boy and man 
he strove to allow God’s claim. Thus Christ 
called him, and immediately he left all, and 
followed Him, and found all in following 
Him. 

A living voice, a message, an invitation, and 
a claim—add these four together, and you 
have the call of Christ. The voice brings a 
message ; the message carries an invitation 
in its bosom; and, the invitation being 
Christ’s, presses God’s rightful claims upon 
you. But I feel that I have not said enough 
yet about the ways without number in which 
Christ’s call comes to you. Each child among 
us is a called soul, ‘haunted by Heaven.” 
This call is in the air, and it gets, we may 
say, into your blood and marrow, and is 
mixed up with your being in thousands of 
subtle influences. It lies in ambush for a 
youth, waiting and lurking, as it were, for 
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him, and comes upon him in the most un- 
looked-for ways. Dr. Doddridge, when a 
boy, chanced to hear a child reading a few 
words to his mother. By these words, not 
meant at all for him, Christ called the boy 
Doddridge. You have sometimes seen a child 
putting to his ear a big sea-shell. His face 
glowed with delight as he listened to what 
he thought was the sound of the sea in it. 
Perhaps he explained to you that the song 
of the sea had got so thoroughly into the 
shell, that it would never cease to be heard 
in it. The soul of a boy in a Christian land 
is like that shell, and the call of Christ is like 
the sea-music in it. Go where he will, he 
must take with him the voices of the calling 
Jesus. 

Mr. Kinglake, in his “ Eothen,” tells that 
once in the desert he fell asleep on _ his 
camel’s back. ‘I was gently awakened,” he 
says, “by a peal of church bells—my native 
bells—the innocent bells of Marlen. My 
first idea naturally was, that I still remained 
fast under the power of adream. I roused 
myself, and drew aside the silk that covered 
my eyes, and plunged my bare face into the 
light. Then, at least, 1 was well enough 
wakened, but still these old Marlen bells 
rung on, not ringing for joy, but for church.” 
By examining his journal, he discovered 
what he calls his “ scandalous forgetfulness 
of God’s holy day,” and that at that very 
hour the bells of Marlen must have been 
actually calling together the worshippers. 
The vision of the church and of his praying. 
mother rose before him in the desert. — 

The author of “Egypt,” in “The Story of 
the Nations,” would explain Mr. Kinglake’s 
experience by the noise the stones in the 
desert make when they are heated by the 
sun, just as the Vocal Memnon gave a sweet 
musical sound when the sun fell upon it. 
Mr. Kinglake himself believed that the voice 
was caused by the law of habit. During his 
dream some home memory touched his soul 
as the harper touches the strings of his harp. 
But, explain it as you will, he had carried 
the call of Christ with him, deeply inwoven 
into his inmost soul—into the desert of a 
heathen land. Another writer tells that on 
the Lord’s day he féll asleep on the American 
prairie, and heard the church bells of his 
native village just as he used to hear them 
in his boyhood. When he awoke all the 
Christian memories of his youth thronged in 
upon him. The sailor, pacing the deck at 
midnight, often hears his mother’s Christian 
words, and her very tones, and in them the 
voice of his mother’s Saviour. Those who 
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are called by Christ in their youth can hardly 
ever forget the call; for it becomes a part 
and parcel of their very selves. It spoils 
them for a sinful earthly life. Oh, how it 
tortures them if they try to live without 
God in the world ! 

There are times when this call is heard 
most distinctly. Youth is sucha time. One 
week evening I started from a friend’s house 
on a high hill for the church below, where I 
was to preach. The church was in the heart 
of the town. When we were on the hill-top 
the bell was ringing its invitation in full 
tones, but when we got into the town the 
bell could not be heard, and I wished to hurry 
on. My friend smiled, and told me that the 
bell was still ringing, but that it was drowned 
by the din of the town. In youth you are 
upon the heights, and near heaven, where 
the heavenly voice is easily heard, but when 
you reach manhood and womanhood it may 
easily be drowned by earth’s rude clamours. 
I believe, too, that most people hear Christ’s 
call best on the evening of the Lord’s day. 
Earth’s voices are hushed then, and the soul’s 
ear is open heavenwards. Make much of 
these evening hours, for they may be to you 
what that great hour was to the four fisher- 
men of Galilee when Jesus called them. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Hushed was the evening hymn.” 
Lesson: Revelation iii. 14—22. 


Text: ‘“‘ How often wouldI ...and ye would not! ”— 
MartrTHew xx111. 37, 


CHRIST’S CALL AND OUR REPLIES. 


I HAVE spoken to you about Christ’s call, 
and I have now something to say about our 
reply to it. No; Yes and no; No, but not 
now ; and Yes: these are four replies which 
people give to the call of Christ. 

No was the reply of many in Christ’s day. 
Of the thousands whom He called only a few 
yielded to Him. There are many ways of 
saying No. The parable of the great supper 
shows us three ways of doing it. But the 
three who were invited all agreed in this— 
they did not come to the feast ; they all made 
“the great refusal.” Many who heard Christ 
did nothing. That is the most cruel way of 
saying No. When the neighbour whom you 
invite takes no notice of your invitation you 
are greatly offended. Many nowadays give 
no thought to Christ’s call. They think that 
they can get on well enough without Him, 
and so all the whisperings of God’s Spirit in 





their hearts win no notice, stir no desire. 
Message after message comes to them, but 
they make light of it. Many to whom 
Christ appealed said No with politeness and 
regret ; they had many excuses and apologies. 
When we refuse a petitioner, however po- 
litely, he hears only our No; and so the 
calling Christ heard only the No of many to 
whom he brought God’s message of love. 
Some said No to him outright, bluntly, and 
without phrases. These were chiefly the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and some people now 
on the earth are like them in scornfully re- 
jecting Christ’s claims. 

What a strange power that is which we 
have of saying No to God and Jesus Christ ! 
You have a will of your own, and a heart of 
your own; and you may do with them what 
you like. You have the power of choosing, 
and you may choose rightly or wrongly. 
Each of us is like the young Hercules, the 
chief of the heroes and emblems of antiquity. 
You remember that, as he was sitting at the 
cross-roads, two females came to him. The 
one whose name was Pleasure offered him a 
flowery path and every enjoyment ; the other, 
whose name was Duty or Virtue, called him 
to a noble and unselfish life. He listened te 
the pleadings of both, and then made his 
choice, and his choice made him the hero he 
became. Christ asks us at the cross-road of 
Virtue and Vice to choose His path, and they 
who deliberately and definitely do it are 
among the best people the world has seen. 
I should have said that when Hercules asked 
Pleasure her name, she replied, “ My name 
is Pleasure, but men nickname me Vice.” 
Mackay, the hero of Uganda, used to say, 
“ Duty before pleasure, but duty is pleasure 
with me.” Duty and pleasure are one. All 
the pleasures you can get by forsaking duty 
soon become very bitter. One of the saddest 
things about saying No to Virtue is that it 
means saying Yes to Vice. He whosays No 
to Christ says Yes to hisrivals. For this world 
is nearly as full of competing voices as is a 
market-place at a fair, when the gongs of the 
rival booths are all sounding. And “there 
are false sounds on earth, which have a trick 
of Heaven in them.” Marco Polo tells us that 
when travellers are going through the desert, 
a shadowy voice often allures some one from 
the caravan. ‘The traveller hears himself 
called by his name, and follows the voice till 
he has lost sight of his company. The wind 
gently lifts the sand and covers up all traces 
of the path, as the shifting sea soon eflaces 
the wakes of the ships. When the poor 
traveller grows afraid the strange voice be- 
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gins to mock him, and sometimes there is 
nothing for him but to lie down and die. 
They who from their youth up listen to 
Christ’s call can distinguish the false rival 
voices that would lead them aside to their 
undoing. 

Yes and No was the reply of Judas, who 
betrayed his Master with a kiss. He said 
Yes with his lips, but his lips lied : his heart 
and life told the truth. A dark cloud 
comes over the soul when one thinks of Ju- 
das and his sad end. We are told so much 
about him, no doubt, because his life has 
lessons for all men. All whose lives are 
written in the Bible should be real men and 
women to us, who are in most things very 
like people in all ages. We look with won- 
der upon some of the monsters of former 
times which have been dug out of the earth, 
and now hang from the ceilings of our 
museums. They have big Latin and Greek 
names, and we know that no such creatures 
can now be found in any part of the world. 

I fear that we survey some of the very good 
and very bad men in the Bible as we survey 
the skeletons of geological monsters. That 
were a great mistake. Judas teaches us how 
dangerous it is to say Ay and No to Christ’s 
call. Try to be perfectly true and sincere 
before God and man ; abhor everything that 
is false and crooked ; do nothing in religion 
for effect or show; let heart and eye be 
single. These are the lessons we should 
learn from Judas. ‘Ay and No, too,” the 
poet says, is “no good divinity.” 

Yes, but not now, is the reply of many 
whose hearts are touched by Christ’s appeals. 
Augustine, the great Church-father, in his 
youth often heard the call of Christ. He 
wished then to do two things—to enjoy 
heathen pleasures for a while, and at last to 
become a Christian. He tried to halve the 
difference, and used to pray, ‘“O Lord, save 
me, but not now.” Most keenly in his 
“‘Confessions” does he regret his foolish 
delays. Millions of the young whom Christ 
calls do the very thing the boy Augustine 
did. Bishop Hannington, the martyr of 
Uganda, as we read in his Life, when a boy 
often felt in his heart that the religion of 
Christ was true, and that he must yield 
some day. He vowed that he would do so 
when he was older. Now why should any 
boy or girl wish to follow Christ only in 
middle age or old age? When Christmas cards 
and boxes come to you, you do not say, 
“Oh, there’s no hurry; they can stand for 
a little; after a while I'll open them out.” 
Why, when the postman brings them, you 





are neither to hold nor-to bind ; you dance 
with impatience till you get them into your 
own hands. Your uncle or aunt gave you 
your first watch. Did you then say, ‘Oh, 
take it to the garret, and let it quietly gather 
dust and rust. It will do to look at it five 
minutes before I die”? When your holidays 
come, do you ever feel sorry that they have 
come so soon? The fact is, that we don’t 
put off anything from which we expect joy. 
You never can have a really happy life till 
you follow Christ. Will you miss all the 
good He gives, and be willing to go without 
it for years? The apostles did not act so 
foolishly ; for “‘He called them, and they 
immediately followed Him.” It seems that 
the very moment His call ended their fol- 
lowing began. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn; “ Childhood’s years are passing o’er us.”” 
Lesson: John x. 1—18. 


Text: “‘He goeth before them, and the sheep follow Him ; for 
they know His voice.”—Joun x. 4. 


CHRIST’S CALL AND OUR REPLIES. 


WE have examined three replies to Christ’s 
call—_No; Yes and No; Yes, but not now. All 
these are wrong replies; for only one reply 
is right, and that is Yes. Christ’s call, like a 
vote in Parliament, divides people into two 
classes—the Ayes and the Noes. Those who 
give any one of the three replies I have men- 
tioned are among the Noes. Perhaps the 
apostles when called by Christ did not say 
one single syllable. They made a life of 
their Yes, for they at once left all and fol- 
lowed Him; their whole after-life was just 
a saying Yes to Jesus. I am sure that they 
said Yes gladly, with the full consent of all 
within them, and that they never rued it. 

Many ask, What is the right faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ? It is this: Christ calls 
you by His voice, sends a message to you, 
invites you to come to Him, and claims you 
as His; and all you have to do is to say Yes 
to Him. The Yes of the heart to Christ is 
the true faith ; they who don’t say Yes to 
Christ are not among His faithful ones. This 
Yes must be your own; no one can say Yes for 
you. Your mother, your father, your pastor, 
your Christian friend, cannot reply to Christ's 
call for you. He wishes the response of your 
own heart. Your soul and your life are 
your own, and by your own act you must 
give them to Him as your Saviour and 
guide. As the first known act of faith in Christ 
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is to say Yes to Him, so every following act 
of faith is the Yes of the heart in reply 
to His call. For Christ calls us to Himself 
for salvation, and He is always calling His 
own to service. Every day brings with it 
new calls to duty. A man’s every-day work 
is often spoken of as his “calling,” for God 
has called him to it. Some are called to act, 
and some to suffer ; and all a Christian has to 
do is cheerfully to say Yes to every call that 
comes tohim. That Yes will make him a 
good disciple of Jesus Christ in all things. I 
have given you the very simplest explana- 
tion of faith I can find, and it is enough for 
the whole of life. Pray God to give you, by 
His good Spirit, the gentle, yielding, con- 
senting frame of mind that says Yes to every 
call of Christ; and then sin and self-will 
and selfishness will be conquered by you, 
and you will be a true follower of the 
Saviour. 

We read that the four disciples imme- 
diately left all and followed Christ. These 
words have a dull sound. They may easily 
make us think that these disciples were 
called to do a very hard thing. During a 
holiday in the Highlands I visited the mansion 
and grounds of a nobleman. What a para- 
dise around the mansion! what a splendid 
castle! what wealth in it! what glorious 
scenery around it! Any king might have 
been very well pleased with such a charming 
home. What heart could wish for more? The 
next day, as we passed over a bleak heath, 
my comrade pointed to a small farm-house 
amid some fir-trees, and said, “That is the 
house where the marquis, whose castle we 
visited yesterday, spent his boyhood.” In 
the providence of God “a call” came to him 
to move from that humble farm-house to the 
great castle. He said Yes to the call, and 
immediately left all in the farm-house, and 
began his life at the castle. Perhaps you 
will say, it was an easy thing to say Yes in 
these circumstances ; but I think you would 
have hesitated had you known how serious 
the change was. He left quiet and peace 
and obscurity behind for great responsibilities 
and constant care ; a new career lay before 
him. He was now a noble instead of a com- 
moner; he had exchanged poverty for wealth, 
and a narrow sphere for a great. He did 
not regret, whatever his troubles, that he 
had left behind him the farm on the moor. 
And so he who heartily obeys Christ’s call 
leaves little things for great, and a mean 
life for a noble. He can never have cause 
to regret his decision. The earthly life at 
its best is a very poor thing. He who lives 





only for self and gold and pleasure must 
fail in life; for God made us for Himself, 
and until our hearts rest in Him they must 
be restless. The souls for which Christ did 
not grudge to live and die, are surely too 
great for the paltry things that must perish. 
He who says Yes to the calls of Christ has a 
life worthy of an immortal. Christ calls us 
to seek everything that is really grand and 
lovely among men. He teaches us to shun 
every passion that can poison the heart or 
blight the life. The true follower of Christ 
naturally hates every mean and crooked 
thing, loves to help the weak and rescue 
the perishing, and finds his highest joy in 
scattering happiness around him. If we 
thought justly, how attractive the life of 
Christ should seem to us! We should then 
count it the highest honour among men 
to be a Christian, and we should not be 
discouraged by the hard things that meet us 
in the path marked out by Christ’s footsteps. 

Those who get into the habit of saying No 
to Christ’s calls seem usually to grow deaf 
and deafer to His voice, while the ears of 
the obedient grow quicker to catch every 
whisper from heaven. I have heard that 
the Red Indians who used to live near 
Niagara never heard the thunders of the 
waterfall ; but they could hear the footfalls 
of a beast or an enemy a mile away. The 
will deafened the ear to one voice, and 
opened it to the other. They heard only 
what they wished to hear. In the very 
same way the ear of the soul can be trained 
by exercise to hear the voice of God even 
amid the earth’s rude, stunning noises, and 
surely to distinguish it from all other voices. 
The praying, listening soul always hears the 
guiding voice when it is needed. 

I have said that Christ calls us often. He 
has as many calls as we have duties. The 
favoured souls who begin to obey His calls 
in youth, need not fear any call from Christ 
that shall come to them in the future. Their 
Yes will grow easier to them as the years 
roll on, and when the last call comes they 
may expect grace for the last reply. They 
have no new thing to do then, no untried 
effort to make. They have only to do what 
they have been doing every day of their 
lives, and that is once more to meet Christ’s 
call with their humble Yes. The poet thus 
beautifully expresses the spirit of a dying 
Christian girl as she said Yes to Christ’s last 
call :— 


* Once I thought I could not leave thee, 
Once I was afraid to die ; 
Now I feel ’tis Jesus calls me 
To His mansion in the sky.” 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
SHOP ASSISTANTS AND THEIR WRONGS. 


HE Lancet is not one of those newspapers which 
the most inveterate opponent of social reform 
can afford to disdain as an organ of discontent. It 
represents an established interest. It is the mouth- 
piece of a profession as conservative in its instincts as 
any, except perhaps the law. It does not meddle 
except where the necessity is grave. But the Lancet 
thas taken up the cause of the shop assistants, and is | 
determined to make their wrongs known. It has | 
organized a commission of inquiry, and having in- | 
vestigated the facts, it now lays them before the | 
world. The early instalments are by no means plea- 
sant reading. Those in front of the counter know 
very little of what goes on behind. The long hours 
for which many young men and women are forced to 
labour, day after day, are cruel enough. But there 
are other iniquities worse even than overwork. In 
too many establishments the food is not only bad but 
scanty. The sleeping accommodation is scandalous. 
‘The sanitary arrangements are criminal in their in- 
sufficiency. The conditions under which the young 
‘people have to live are such as literally to drive 
them to drunkenness and to vice. Allemployers are 
not equally at fault. That is readily granted. But 
the honourable exceptions are far too few. And if 
the shopkeepers do not, or cannot, reform themselves 
as a class, if they do not put pressure upon the 
offenders and compel them to mend their ways, they 
may be quite sure what the result will be. The 
nation will interpose. Their houses will be inspected 
as factories are inspected now. The law will enforce 
certain essential conditions. The fathers of those 
who suffer are citizens. Before long the sufferers, 
of one sex at any rate, will be citizens too. They 
will have the power, and they willuse it. They will 
find helpers elsewhere. For the national conscience 
will not suffer our sons and daughters to be lodged 
and fed as if they were less precious than cattle. 
And that this is not an exaggerated statement of 
their present condition in an appalling number of 
eases, the Lancet’s revelations abundantly prove. 


A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 


It is always a mistake to underrate the force of 
opposition, and the Bishop of London must have 
more than once regretted that contemptuous sentence 
in which with one sweep of his pen he crushed, as he 
thought, the critics of the scheme for establishing a 
teaching university for London. That our metro- 
polis at this moment possesses no institution of the 
kind we all acknowledge as a reproach. The neces- 
sity for such a university is urgent and imperative. 
But we must have the reality and not a shadow, 





and the draft charter of the Gresham University 


absolutely fails to meet the needs of the case. In 
addition to the gross blunder which makes two 
existing colleges, one of them a strictly denomina- 
tional foundation, practically supreme in the 
management and control, there are other defects 
from an educational point of view even more serious. 
The scheme does, it is true, embrace the medical 
schools within its scope, but that extension is by no 


| means enough. The true function of the new uni- 


versity should be to gather together all the various 
educational forces and activities now at work in 
London, and to give them a unity which they now 
lack, to correlate and to combine existing agencies in 
such a way as to make them converge in one central 
organization. The work of the new university will 
be in a great city. In itsmethod and system, there- 
fore, it should look to Glasgow or to Aberdeen, not 
to Oxford and Cambridge. It should indeed extend 
its work over a wider range, but those are the foun- 
dations on which it should build. The scheme now 
presented for confirmation fails in this essential and 
vital principle. It is bad in itself, and does not ap- 
pear to be capable of development into something 
better. Parliament, if it is prudent, will sum- 
marily reject it, and demand a wider and a wiser 
plan. 


A NEGLECTED CLASS. 


Those who live on the border line between the 
great divisions of our social system, even when suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a class by themselves, are 
proverbially in danger of being neglected. We pro- 
vide—to some extent—for the destitute: we endea- 
vour, with some measure of success, to protect the 
insane. But we disregard those whose lives are 
passed, not in absolute poverty, but under its sha- 
dow ; and we have hitherto done nothing to guard 
the simple and the feeble-witted who are quite inca- 
pable of looking after themselves. In country dis- 
tricts the type is familiar. Every village can show 
one, and often more, of these unfortunate, if not 
unhappy, beings, who have a mind, perhaps, but a 
mind that has been marred in the making and can 
never be mended. In the towns, the solitary suf- 
ferers are submerged in the crowd, swallowed up 
in the vast human sea. But they are there too. 
The School Board, the great dredge-net of society, 
which explores its lowest depths and brings to light 
life in all its hidden forms, assures us of this. There 
they are to be found by hundreds, harmless to every 
one except themselves, quite helpless, with all human 
nature’s tendencies to evil but without the safe- 
guards of intelligence and self-restraint. The girls— 
for their case is by far the worst —drift into the work- 
house after vain efforts to gain a living, or sink into 
vice and hand on the taint to little children who 
should never have been born. The London School 
Board, whose good deeds are unjustly obscured by a 
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few failures, is making a special effort to deal with | tells us is familiar enough. The Maori character, 


such children as are under its care. They are pro- 
viding for them as they have already provided for 
the deaf, the blind, and the dumb. But it is after 
the schooldays are over that the peril becomes most 
acute, and it is then that loving care and help are 
needed most. The Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants is extending its work to 
this new province. It is proposed to establish a 
Home in which these girls can be received, watched 
over and employed. The experiment at first will be 
on @ comparatively small scale, and the Association 
appeals only for £1,000 to launch it. After the 
buildings are secured, the scheme ought to pay its 
own way, as the girls should earn enough to meet 
current expenses. If it succeeds, it will be one of 
the most valuable services rendered by philanthropy 
during recent years, not only to asuffering class but 
to the community at large. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
GERMANY AND ITS RULER. 


When a man suffers from some unaccountable 
twist of the mind, we know by experience how 
readily he believes himself to be inspired. The Ger- 
man Emperor seems to have become possessed by a 
similar delusion. Determined to have his own way, 
and finding his policy opposed, he promptly identifies 
himself with Providence, and asserts with charac- 
teristic vehemence that his critics are murmuring 
against the guidance of a greater than human 
Power. Such an attitude presages disaster. Pride 
goes before a fall; and the greater the presumption 
the more complete the collapse. Heseems to regard 
himself as a Pope, as God’s vicegerent in the Empire. 
And the faculties and functions which he ascribes to 
himself are greater even than those of the Papacy. 
The Pope in his utterances is infallible: when once 
he has spoken controversy is still. But he does not 
speak on all subjects, nor yet at all times. The 
young Emperor is never silent. He attacks all sub- 
jects, trivial as well as great; he leaves no problem 
untouched. He supposes himself omniscient as well 
as infallible. So long as Germany is at {peace, the 
nation may endure and submit. But if war should 
come, if the trumpet should wake the world again, 
then the crisis will come. Let their young ruler 
take the field in his present spirit, brooking no lead- 
ership save his own, and then a single reverse will 
shatter his authority and shake to its very founda- 
tions the supremacy which silent strength built up. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MAORI RACE. 


Mr. Thornton’s article on the future of the Maori 
race, published in the Church Missionary Intelligencer 
of last month, deserves a larger audience than it is 
likely to secure. It is evidently the work of a man 
who knows his facts at first hand, and is not a mere 
tourist in New Zealand. Much, of course, that he 





as he sketches it, is the strange combination of inde- 
pendence, geniality, acute perception, and forcible 
speech, with idleness, thriftlessness, carelessness, 
and moral degradation, that other observers have 
noted before him. But Mr. Thornton gives us hope 
for the future. Only afew years ago the Maoris 
seemed doomed to extinction. They were drinking 
themselves to death. The fiery spirits of the white 
man were mightier than his sword ; the bottle was 
deadlier than the bullet. But now a change has 
come. Drinking as a vice is on the decline. Hun- 
dreds of the Maoris wear the blue ribbon and are 
proud of it. Both among the colonists and the 
natives the rising generation will be a temperate 
generation. Separated as the elements of the com- 
munity may seem to be, they rise or fall together. 
Much of the change Mr. Thornton attributes to the 
influence of education. An excellent school system 
has been established, exactly suited to the needs of 
the people. The teachers are all married: that is 
essential. Their homes and their home influence 
are important factors in their work. The schools 
are not mere knowledge-shops, to teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. They are centres of human- 
izing activity, forces of life and light. This is the end 
which the teacher is expected to keepin view. He 
has to think of civilisation, not of standards; his 
efficiency is tested by social progress and not by 
passes. These schools are moulding and shaping 
the people. Their peril now seems to come not 
from drink but from dirt. Their absolute disregard 
of all sanitary law, their recklessness in matters of 
dress, and their carelessness in choosing sites for 
their villages, are producing their natural results. 
And unless the Government can step in and enforce 
some simple rules of precaution, the race, after 
escaping from one danger, may still meet its doom 
from another. 


THE AFRICAN RAILWAY TO THE LAKES. 


‘At length it appears to be within the range of 
possibility that a railway from the East Coast of 
Africa to the central districts may become a fact 
and cease to bea dream. For though the House of 
Commons moves slowly, and has so far only voted a 
sum towards the expenses of a preliminary survey, 
when once the truth is really known, there can be 
comparatively little doubt as to the final decision. 
Delay is not to be regretted. The interval will give 
some eminent politicians time to study the elemen- 
tary facts of the case ; to distinguish, for instance, 
between the capital and the territory of Uganda, to 
learn the real details of the slave-trade as it now 
exists, to acquaint themselves with the work which 
has already been achieved in that part of the conti- 
nent by Roman Catholic and Protestant mission- 
aries,—and to understand the opinions and wishes of 
their constituents. The railway now contemplated 


will not run as far as the capital of Uganda, but 
only to the Lakes, but from there the city can easily 
be reached by water. 


It will tap the slave-trade at 
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its source by making slave caravans unnecessary. 
It will open a great door for civilisation. It will 
pour a flood of light into some of the dark places of 
the earth. We know at home by experience the 
changes that may be wrought in that way. A 
street in one of our cities may have its whole cha- 
racter transformed by a score of new lamps and the 
demolition of an obstructive wall. Left in darkness 
and isolation, it was the haunt of sin and the refuge 
of vice. But as soon as it is lighted up and opened 
out, the tides of life set along it, and crime and 
degradation soon shrink back into the darkness 
which they love. So will it be in Africa. When 
intercourse is easy and travel safe, when whole pro- 
vinces, now closed against all but the adventurous 
explorer, are made accessible, we shall see the same 
change there that we have already seen elsewhere. 
The task will call for courage and for enterprise, 
but the nation that has bravely undertaken the 
almost hopeless task of suppressing the slave traflic 
on the coast is not likely to draw back from the 
easier problem of dealing with the same evil in the 
heart of the continent. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
OUR MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


Some most interesting details have been recently 
published, showing the number of medical mission- 
aries now engaged on service in the mission field, 
and how they are apportioned among the various 
organizations. The total force at present amounts 
to 156, an increase of 14 upon last year’s record. 
Among the Missionary Societies the Free Church of 
Scotland—all honour to it !—heads thé list with 25 ; 
the Church Missionary Society, running it close, 
with 24. Then comes a considerable gap: The 
London Missionary Society follows with 16; and 
next come the Presbyterian Church of England with 
13, and the United Presbyterians with 12. We are 
not very much surprised to find the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel far in the rear. It is 
bound fast by old traditions, and till lately it has 
been sluggish and torpid. Now, however, that it is 
waking up again and resolutely endeavouring to 
make up the ground which it has lost, it will not 
long be content with only three medical workers. 
But how is it that the Baptist and the Wesleyan 
Societies can together muster only a force of nine, all 
told? They are active, energetic, and enterprising. 
They must know that there is no instrument so 


effective as this ministry of healing for preparing | 


the way for the gospel message. It is a continual 
object-lesson, ever poiniing to the greater cure which 
it symbolises. It speaks in the universal language 
of pain and suffering. It appeals straight to the 
human heart. It bears its own evidence of. sym- 
pathy, and love, and sacrifice. Men who would 


listen to no other preaching cannot close their eyes 
and ears to this. 


As a Hindu said recently to Dr. 








Clarke, our schools and our books they do not 
greatly fear, but ‘‘ we dread your women, and we 
dread your doctors; for your doctors are winning 
our hearts, and your women are winning our homes.’’ 
When the woman is a doctor also, her power is more 
than doubled. 


A MISSION PARADISE. 


After all that has been written about the interior 
of Africa during the last few years, very many 
people still fail to understand what an infinite 
variety of climate and fertility may be found within 
the limits of that great continent. Africa is not all 
swamp and jungle. It is not entirely given over to 
desolation and disease. There are vast tracts in the 
interior where all the conditions and circumstances 
of life are healthy and even delightful. A recent 
letter from Mr. Donald McGregor, one of those lay 
missionaries who are rendering such admirable ser- 
vice in the great work, gives us this side of the 
picture. He has been exploring northwards of 
Nyassa, to find a site of a new station of the Living- 
stonia Mission, carried on by the Free Church of 
Scotland. In the Umwandala Country he seems to 
have discovered an ideal spot. The place stands 
6,000 feet up. There is no marsh, and nothing to 
cause fever. Water is abundant. There is excel- 
lent clay and a supply of lime for building and for 
garden use. The fertility of the soil is marvellous. 
Seeds, after having been in the ground for only 
three days, begin to sprout. The mission work, of 
course, will not grow and develop at this pace; but 
the people appear to be gentle, intelligent, and 
kindly, and as if by instinct they at once attached 
themselves to Dr. Cross, the leader of the exploring 
party. There should be good news from this 
district before long. 


A STRANGE SCENE. 


The Rev. T. Walker, of the Church Missionary 
Society, writing from Palamkotta, describes a strange 
and remarkable scene. In the western part of the 
Tinnevelley district, during an evangelistic expedi- 
tion, he came to a large village, where the people 
received him with more than ordinary interest. As 
soon as he appeared in the street to preach crowds at 
once assembled to listen to whatever he might have 
to say. Like every efficient evangelist in village 
work he had his lantern and slides with him, ready 
to set before his hearers in a simple and visible form 
the great events in our Lord’s life. But at first no 
place suitable for such an exhibition could be found, 
Then some one with considerable audacity suggested 
the Péy-Koil, or devil-temple. No opposition was 
made, and there the people gathered. The sheet was 
fixed. The village washerman lent a supply of wo- 
men’s clothes to serve as screens for keeping out the 
wind. And there, in a place devoted to the foulest 
superstition of heathenism, the crowd listened and 
looked, while eye and ear were held entranced by the 
story of Christ’s life and suffering upon earth. For 
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an hour His Gospel was enthroned on the shrine of 
idolatry—a prophecy, surely, and a promise of future 
triumph. 


ME. WILDER AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Those who know what remarkable results have 
been accomplished in the American colleges by the 
Students’ Volunteer movement, with which Mr. 
Wilder has been so prominently associated, will not 
be surprised to hear that he has already produced a 
great impression in England. The impression which 
his visit to Cambridge has left is absolutely unprece- 
dented. He found the soil already prepared. The 
Church Missionary Society is exceptionally fortunate 
in its friends and supporters in the town and the 
university. For some time past men’s hearts have 
been deeply touched by the missionary spirit. Mr. 
Wilder's appeals for personal service have crystal- 
lised vague emotion, have given definite form to 
feeling and aspiration. More than fifty university 
men have already expressed their intention of de- 
voting their lives and their powers to mission work 
in foreign lands, and the number is sure to grow 
during the coming weeks. Nothing is so contagious 
as enthusiasm of this kind, especially among young 
men who are accustomed to live and act together. If 
one goes, his friends follow ; one catches the sacred 
fire from another. Mr. Wilder comes at a critical 
moment. In our missionary enterprise we are aban- 
doning traditional methods, throwing to the winds 
the principles of commercial common-sense. We are 
attempting to walk by faith, and not by sight, and 
our supreme need of the moment is an increased and 
quickened sense of personal responsibility for the work 
among those who go out to the field, and among 
those also who remain. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DE. DONALD FRASER. 


Dr. Donald Fraser’s death leaves a great gap in 
English Presbyterianism which it will be hard to fill. 
In his own Church he stood almost alone. For though 
he had laboured by no means without distinction in 
Montreal and in Inverness, it was not till he settled 
in London that his powers were fully developed, and 
that he rose to the full height of his possibilities. 
No one is likely to question the fact that he lifted 
Presbyterianism in England to a new position, that 
he helped to give it a strength and a unity which it 
had hitherto lacked, and that he turned the course 
of its development into fresh channels. There are 
some who think, not without a certain measure of 
justice, that his policy led him too closely towards 
Anglicanism, and too far from Protestant Noncon- 
formity ; but that it succeeded in attracting many 
who would otherwise have been repelled, even they 
are not likely to gainsay. He was a man who had 
friends in many camps; one whom parties and persons, 
irreconcilable among themselves, agreed to honour. 





All Churches unfettered by law were eager to invite 
him to their pulpits. He was welcome on every 
platform. His speech had force as well as finish, 
point as well as grace. He was a skilful writer. 
Inorganization and diplomacy he was pre-eminent, 
and with the same opportunities he might have 
rivalled his fellow-countryman, Archbishop Tait, as 
an ecclesiastical statesman. 


MISS CLOUGH. 


Miss Clough was happy in her life and in her 
death. She lived long enough to see the Women’s 
College, over which she had presided for more 
than twenty years, successful beyond her dreams. 
She died at her post, still able, in spite of the in- 
firmities of old age, to watch over its welfare and 
to direct its course. To no one does the: higher 
education of women owe a larger debt of gratitude 
than it does to her. She made it the work of her 
lifetime. She came to it with the experience and 
the knowledge gained in quiet and unobtrusive ser- 
vice elsewhere. She had carried on a little school, 
first in Liverpool and then near Ambleside. She had 
worked asa pioneer in organizing lectures for women 
in the North of England. When she first settled in 
Cambridge, she came to preside over a little Hall 
containing five students only. She moved from a 
small house into a large one. She saw the first 
buildings of Newnham College rise as her work de- 
veloped. She saw the one Hall grow into three. 
She saw her students, after along struggle, admitted 
to the university examinations, and gaining the 
highest distinctions which the university can be- 
stow, till now only one victory lies before them 
in the future. And from first to last Miss Clough 
was the mainspring of the work and the inspiration 
of the workers. The difficulties of her position were 
not slight. She met them as they arose with courage 
and resource. She possessed the shrewd sense, the 
insight into character, the grasp of principle and 
policy, that baffled hostility. She had the humour 
that blunted ridicule. She knew how to restrain 
extravagance and encourage timidity. By those 
outside the college she was universally recognised as 
one of the most skilful administrators that Cambridge 
has ever known. Inside her own walls she enjoyed 
an affection and loyalty without academic precedent 
or parallel. Each new generation of students found 
in her a helper, a counsellor, and a friend. Her 
sympathy was as sure in failure as in success. To 
the last, in spite of growing numbers, the influence 
of her personality remained not merely unbroken but 
unimpaired. In a true and real sense the splendid 
pile of buildings which she saw rise around her is 
her lasting memorial ; it abides to, bear witness to her 
work. But for years to come her influence will find 
its deepest expression in the lives of hundreds of 
women who through her have gone out into the 
world with quickened powers, with ampler possibili- 
ties of usefulness, and inspired by her example of 
patient and unselfish devotion. 
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HALF BROTHERS. 
By HESBA STRETTON, 


Avtzor or ‘*Conwens anp Canes,” ‘‘Canrora,’’ ‘‘ Jesstca’s First Prayer,’ Ere. 


CHAPTER XXII.—DOROTHY’S NEW HOME. 


UT even with Sidney as her companion 
and protector the long journey south 
was a great trial to Dorothy, who had only 
once before left her native place. She was 
very pale and nervous; he could see her 
little hands trembling when they did not lie 
clasped tightly together on her lap. The 
tears gathered under her drooping eyelids, 
and now and then rolled slowly down her 
cheeks. The change in her life had been too 
sudden, and too great. Only a week ago 
she had been still a forlorn and neglected 
child, of "whom no one took any thought. 
She had believed herself to be the daughter 
of avery poor man, who could afford her no 
advantages of education and training. Now 
she was told that she was heiress to a great 
fortune ; and already the luxuries of wealth 
were beginning to surround her. She was 
travelling by an express train in a first-class 
carriage ; and Sidney had bought a heap of 
newspapers and books to beguile the hours of 
her journey. She did not open one of them ; 
her brain was too busy for her to read. Her 
heart, too, was beating with fear, that had 
something akin to pleasure in it. 

What would Mrs. Martin be like? She 
had never seen any man like Sidney; but 
she loved him, and felt grateful to him. She 
watched him shyly from under her long eye- 
lashes, and thought how handsome and dis- 
tinguished he looked ; very different from 
her father, whose hair had been white and 
his face grey and morose as long as she could 
remember him. She admired her guardian 
with an intense admiration that would have 
amused him greatly had he known of it. 
But she was‘afraid of Mrs. Martin, and still 
more afraid of the boys of whom Sidney had 
spoken. 

The well-kept park, with its fine avenue of 
elm-trees, lying round Apley Hall, was very 
different from the neglected wilderness of a 
garden surrounding the old Manor House ; 
and the long front of the Hall itself, with its 
stone walls and mullioned windows, and the 
broad terrace of velvet-like lawn stretching 
before it, was very imposing to her eyes, and 





the tears gathered again in her eyes as 
Sidney almost lifted her out of the carriage, 
for her dimmed eyes caught a vision of a 
beautiful woman coming down the steps to 
meet them, with an eager and graceful move- 
ment, as if she was hastening to welcome 
her. Dorothy, like a child, flung her arms 
round Margaret's neck, and hid her face on 
her shoulder, as she burst into a passion of 
tears. 

“My poor girl! my poor little giri !” re- 
iterated Margaret, pressing Dorothy closer to 
her, “you will be at home here very soon. 
We are going to make you fond of us, Dor- 
othy.” 

“Oh!” she said, “I did not mean to be so 
foolish.” 

Margaret herself led her to her room, the 
one which Phyllis had always occupied when 
she stayed all night at the Hall. It was near 
to Margaret’s own room ; and she wished to 
have Dorothy near to her. Dorothy had 
never seen such a room before. There was 
a small white bed in one corner, hidden by 
an Indian screen ; but in all other respects it 
was fitted up as a young lady’s sitting-room. 
The window-sills were low and broad, and 
cushioned as seats ; and as soon as Margaret 
left her she sat down on one of them, and 
gazed half frightened about her. There were 
books, and pictures, and flowers everywhere. 
A small cottage piano stood against the wall, 
and'a writing-table was placed in a good light, 
as if the occupant of the room was supposed 
to spend a good portion of her time in writing. 
How different it all:was from the bare, un- 
carpeted, uncurtained chamber, in a lonely 
corner of the old Manor, where she had slept 
last night, and all the nights of all the years 
she could remember! She felt almost too 
shy to walk about this dainty nest, and ex- 
amine its numerous decorations Most of 
the . pictures were engravings of famous 
originals; and presently she. realised that 
they were chiefly sacred subjects in which 
the central figure was that of our Lord. 
Three of them were photographs of bas- 
reliefs, representing His triumphal entrance 
into Jerusalem, the way to the Cross, and 
the procession of sad men and women carry- 


17? 


filled her with a strong feeling of dismay. | ing His dead body to the sepulchre. The 

She was not fit to live in such a place as this, | predominant impression made upon her by 

and with such people as inhabited it. A | the pleasant room was that produced by these 

me flush rose painfully to her pale face ; | representations of the life of the Saviour. The 
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place secmed like a sacred vestibule to another 
world. 

The sound of voices on the terrace be- 
low arrested her attention, and she peeped 
stealthily through one corner of the window. 
The light of the setting sun lay low upon it, 
casting long shadows across the close, smooth 
turf from some figures pacing to and fro 
under her windows. There was Margaret ; 
and, leaning on her arm was Phyllis, in some 
wonder of a white gown, with soft spots of 
colour here and there, which to Dorothy’s 
eyes looked the prettiest and daintiest of 
dresses. She was talking to Margaret play- 
fully and lovingly, but glancing back now 
and then to smile upon Sidney, who was 
following them, and by whose side walked 
a@ young man as tall, as handsome, and as 
distinguished-looking as himself. This, then, 
was one of his boys! Dorothy caught her 
breath, in a sob of mingled terror and admi- 
ration. 

She stole away into a little dressing-room, 
and looked long at herself, with grave con- 
cern and disapprobation, in the mirror, which 
gave to her, for the first time in her life, a 
full-length reflection of her face and figure. 
Her dress was: ‘clumsily made, and her dark 
hair was drawn tightly back from her face, 
and fastened: up intoa prim knot at the back 
of her head. She was smaller and shorter 
than the beautiful girl she had just seen. 
There was neither grace nor charm about 
her, she felt vaguely. Nothing in her former 
life had fitted her for the one she was just 
entering, It would have been better for her 
to have remained at Brackenburn. 

She went. back to the sitting-room dis- 
turbed and. unhappy ; ‘but a soothing and 
comforting presence seemed to be there. The 
terrace was deserted now ; and only the long 
shadows of the trees fell across its soft sward. 
The low evening light gave a tranquil bright- 
ness to her room, which was neither hot nor 
garish ; and in it she seemed to see more 
distinctly the many pictures, which, more or 
less clearly told the story of the life of Christ. 

Oh! I must be:good,” she said in a half 
whisper. ‘I will try to be good.” 

She heard a low knock at her door, and 
Margaret looked in, dressed for dinner. 

“ My dear,” she said, ‘‘ thought you would 
be too tired to dine with us to-day ; so you 
shall have dinner! here alone; and Phyllis 
and I will come and take tea with you by- 
and-by. Will you like that, Dorothy ?” 

“Qh! I could not go down to-night,” she 
answered eagerly. 

And my husband says he will come to see 





you,” continued Margaret; “he looks upon 
you as his special charge. By-and-by you 
will be quite at home amongst us.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A WIFE FOR PHILIP. 


Laura had heard with dismay that Sidney 
was bringing a rich young ward to live at 
Apley. But when Phyllis brought a report of 
Dorothy, after taking tea with her and Mar- 
garet alone, accurately describing her appear- 
ance and mimicking her manner, Laura’s mind 
was set very much at ease. A timid and awk- 
ward country girl was not likely to supplant 
Phyllis with Philip, or his parents. Both 
Sidney and Margaret took great pleasure in 
Phyllis’s attractiveness ; and Laura-had made 
them feel that it was in a great measure’ due 
to her constant intercourse with themselves. 
She only. hoped that Dorothy would 'not be 
too homely and unpolished to reconcile one 
of her-own boys to.marry her for. her fortune. 
A girl with a quarter of a million as her -por- 


‘tion set. close to her own doors, almost in 


her own. hands, excited Laura’s imagination. 
How admirably she would do for Dick! But 
it would not do to let Dick know that he 
must woo her for her quarter of ‘a, million. 
This would be a far more difficult affair than 
Philip and Phyllis had been, and would. re- 
quire her most adroit. management, George 
on her side, and Margaret on the other side, 
would not give Dorothy’s fortune a thought ; 
it would not appear any advantage to either 
of them to secure possession of . this large 
sum of money. But Laura was shrewd 
enough. to ;know that. Sidney would be 
anxious to retain it in his own hands, and 


ino way»could be .surer than making: the 


heiress: the wife of one of his -sons. . Hugh 


‘would, not be too young ; he was the same 


age as.Dorothy, and she was as young and 
ignorant as a girl of twelve. 
But, it seemed impossible to: get hold of 


‘Dorothy. She was shy, silent, and diffident; 


and clung,.as Laura thought, very foolishly, 
to Margaret. There was a speedy and start- 
ling transformation in her appearance as soon 
as. Margaret could procure suitable. dresses 
for her, and have her abundant, soft, dark 
hair arranged becomingly.. Margaret saw 
no religion in slovenly or peculiar dress ;. and 
she took pleasure in seeing everything and 
every person appear at their best... Dorothy 
hardly recognised herself in a week’s time; 
and the change in her own appearance fitting 
her for her surroundings, made her feel more 
quickly at home ; but she was very shy with 
Phyllis and her mother. . Neither of them 
could become. intimate with the quiet, retiring 
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girl. . Dorothy, like: most girls, was more 
afraid of Phyllis than of any one else; the 
very grace of her manner, conventional rather 
than natural, made her shrink within herself, 
and feel awkward and homely. 

But there was no such feeling in Margaret’s 
benign presence. The neglected girl’s nature 
opened and unfolded under her influence like 
a flower in the sunlight. There was a strong 
sympathy between them on religious points. 
Dorothy had had no training except that of 
a constant and simple study of the Bible. 
Her father had allowed her but few. books 
out. of his large library, but those he had 
given to her she knew almost by heart. She 
was studying diligently now under Margaret’s 
direction, with the aid.of teachers who came 
down from London to give her lessons. ‘This 
education of Dorothy had an intense charm 
for Margaret; there had been nothing like 
it in Phyllis’s training, which had naturally 
been left in her mother’s hands. It was a 
never-flagging delight to watch the girl grow- 
ing day by day more intelligent and more 
beautiful in her presence; blossoming out 
into smiles,. and caresses, and half-timid mer- 
riment., It sent a thrill of. pathetic pleasure 
to Margaret’s heart when she heard Dorothy's 
first laugh, 

“How much you think of Dorothy !” said 
Sidney to her one evening some months later, 
as they sat together on the terrace with Phi- 
lip beside them. 

“T cannot tell you how dear she is to me,” 
answered Margaret. 

«But not more than Phyllis ; not 2s much 
as Phyllis ?” said Philip jealously. 

“ Not.more or less,” she replied,. “ but dif- 
ferently. Dorothy is more like my own 
child. Phyllis has her father and mother ; 
Dorothy.has no one nearer to her than me. 
She has never been cared for before ; and 
she,returns my care with the simplest: love.” 

“But Phyllis loves you as much as this 
child can do,” persisted Philip. 

** Not much more a child than Phyllis,” said 
his father ; “she is not two years younger.” 

“But she is only a school girl,” put in 
Philip; “a mere child compared with Phyllis. 
Still if she is in love with you and my mother 
T can overlook all her defects.” 

Phyllis is: not in love with me,” replied 
Margaret laughing, “and I admit that makes 
a difference. We are blind to the faults of 
those who are in love with us. ‘It is not 
granted to man tolove and to be wise,’ I sup- 
pose, But don’t be afraid, my dear boy. I 
shall not love Phyllis less because I love 
Dorothy. We do not carve our hearts into 








slices, and give piece after piece away till 
there is nothing left. Rather every true 
love makes all our other love deeper.” 

“That is true, Margaret,” said Sidney. “I 
have loved God and man more and better 
since I loved you.” 

He spoke earnestly, and in the agitated 
tone of deep feeling. Life was very full to 
him just then ; and he felt day by day that 
he was greatly favoured by the God he wor- 
shipped. His heart expanded with a vivid! 
glow of religious gratitude. What more was. 
there that he could desire? His lot was. 
prosperous and happy beyond that of any 
man’s he-_knew. Sidney was apt to look at. 
himself through other men’s eyes. If he: 
looked at himself as a rich man it was through 
the eyes of City men, who spoke to one 
another of him as one of the most successful 
men in the City. As a religious man he 
looked. at. himself through the eyes of Mar- 
garet and the Rector, who seemed satisfied 
that he was truly a Christian like themselves, 
It would, then; have been a crying ingrati- 
tude if he had: not loved God, who was 
crowning: him with blessings; and man, 
whose general lot was less’ prosperous than 
his.own. ‘There was only one more success 
to desire, and to achieve ; and that Margaret 
was unconsciously doing her utmost to attain 
for him. He must secure Dorothy and her 
large fortune for Philip. 

“ Philip,” he said, “I see Dorothy yonder 
under the cedars. Go, and tell her I am 
come home, and have brought something for 
her.” 

Sidney watched her and Philip with pleased 
eyes, as they returned side by side along the 
terrace. She was still a slight, childish- 
looking girl; but there was no affectation of 
childish graces in her. She looked up into 
Philip’s face with a shy, half-smiling admira- 
tion, which had a peculiar attractiveness in 
it. . Philip was conscious of this for the first 
time, and saw a new beauty, or rather a 
promise of beauty, in the dark eyes, and the 
quaint, smiling face lifted up to him. Her 
eyes had a depth in them he had not ob 
served before ; and even the nervous inter- 
lacing of her fingers, as she ventured to talk 
to him, did not seem so awkward a trick as 
it did when: he first saw her. Phyllis had 
never been shy with him ; and the shyness of 
a pretty girl has a wonderful charm. Not 
that he could compare her with Phyllis for a 
moment. He was carrying the book she had 
been reading under the cedars, and looking 
into it he saw that it was the “ Pensées de 
Pascal,” done into English. 
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“Do you like this book?” he asked, in 
some surprise. 

“Very much,” she answered. 

“But do you understand it?” he asked 
again. 

“ Not all,” she said; “you see I cannot 
read it in French. But when I don’t under- 
stand I ask Mrs, Martin. She lets me read 
with her two hours every day,” she added, 
with a light in her eyes, and a tone of glad- 
ness in her low voice. 

He wished it had been Phyllis who had 
read with his mother two hours a day. But 
Phyllis was too much of a butterfly to apply 
herself to anything for two hours at a time ; 
and solid reading like this would be impos- 
sible to her. He was afraid that his father 
and mother both preferred Dorothy to his 
destined wife; and a disquieting shadow 
crossed his hitherto cloudless future as he 
saw the pleasure with which Sidney watched 
their approach. 

Philip felt that there was a sort of dis- 
loyalty in thus thinking of Phyllis in com- 
parison with any other girl ; and as soon as 
he had found a chair for Dorothy, he strolled 
away, hastening his steps when he was out 
of sight of the terrace as he crossed the park 
to the Rectory grounds. There had been a 
clerical meeting at the Rectory, which had 
kept Phyllis at home with her mother. But 
now he caught sight of her standing on the 
other side of a sunk fence, which separated 
the garden from the park ; and it seemed to 
Philip as if she felt she was being supplanted 
in the house, which had always been a second 
home to her. He leaped lightly across the 
barrier, and hastened to her side. As she 
looked up to him tears were glittering in her 


eyes. 

“What is it, Phyllis?” he asked, ten- 
derly. 

“You have not been to see me all day,” 
she said, in her most plaintive tones, “and 
it makes me sad. How could I ever bear to 
lose you, Philip! You and I have been 
more to one another than any of the others ; 
haven't we? I was thinking just then how 
we used to play together when we were 
quite little creatures. Do you remember ?” 

“T never forget it, Phyllis,” he answered ; 
“ you have belonged to me as long as I can 
recollect. How can you imagine you could 


ever lose me ?” 
“T am afraid of it sometimes,” she whis- 
~ with a sob that pierced him to the 
eart. 
“My darling!” he cried, “that could 
You used to be my little 


never be! never! 





wife when we were children; and you will 
be my real wife as soon as I am old enough 
to marry. I suppose we are very young 
yet, my Phyllis; too young. Wemust wait 
at least till I come of age , 

“But I'm afraid of Dorothy,” she said, 
with another sob. “My mother says your 
father is making up his mind you shall marry 
her, and your mother is just wrapped up in 
her. She cares very little for me now, and 
Dorothy is all the world to her.” 

“No, no!” he exclaimed, “ my mother is 
not changeable ; she loves you as much as 
ever. Of course Dorothy takes up a good 
deal of her time, for the poor child has been 
taught nothing. You cannot be jealous of 
her, Phyllis. Only think of all you are, and 
all you know ; and compare yourself with a 
little untrained, awkward girl like Dorothy. 
Why, there is not a maid in our house who 
has not been taught more.” 

“But how fond your father is of her!” 
said Phyllis. 

“And how fond she is of him!” replied 
Philip, laughing, “she has neither eyes nor 
ears for any one else when he is by ; except 
my mother. And she drinks in all he says 
upon every topic, as if she understood it. 
I suppose she does in some measure, for she 
has some brains in that little head of hers. 
But no man could resist such sweet flattery ; 
and I believe he loves her next to my 
mother.” 

‘More than you boys?” suggested Phyllis. 

“Neither more nor less,” said Philip, 
quoting his mother’s words, “ but differently. 
Of course his love for a girl like Dorothy 
must differ from his love for young men like 
Hugh and me.” 

“But more than me?” she persisted. 

“Perhaps,” he admitted, reluctantly, 
“perhaps. But what then? I have only 
to say I love you; and it will be all right. 
No, no. He would make no objection ; he 
could not, when I say I have always regarded 
you as my future wife. Besides, it will be 
years before Dorothy will think of falling in 
love. She will grow up for Hugh, per- 
haps.” 

“She is not so much younger than me,” 
said Phyllis, in a petulant voice. 

“Years younger; a child, a baby!” he 
went on, “not to be compared with you for 
a moment. But why do we talk of her? 
You cannot think that Dorothy could ever 
take your place with me, Phyllis? I cannot 
remember a time when you were not dearer 
to me than any one else— except my 
mother.” 
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‘“‘T cannot bear any exceptions,” she said, 
pouting. 

But Philip kept silence. Yes; Phyllis 
was all he could wish for, and would be a 
charming wife, with her little capricious 
ways, and in spite of slight uncertainties of 
temper. She always stirred within him a 
sense of life; sometimes of ruffled life per- 
haps ; but there was no stagnation of feeling 
in her companionship. But would she ever 
possess, and by possessing diffuse the sense 
of great peace which his mother’s presence 
gave to him? He knew there were times 
when if he could not go to her, and open his 
heart fully to her wise and tender scrutiny, 
his life would be crippled and incomplete, 
and he would be as a man who had lost his 
eyesight, or the use of his right hand. But 
it was not so with Phyllis. She could walk 
merrily beside him along smooth and sunny 
roads ; but when the thorny path came, what 
would she do? 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE RECTOR’S TROUBLE. 


IT was quite true that Sidney loved Dorothy 
next to Margaret. From the first she had 
been more at ease with him than with any- 
one else. He had liked to have Phyllis 
about the house, with her pretty girlish 
ways, and ready to sparkle with delight if 
he brought some dress or trinket for her 
from town. But Phyllis had a father of her 
own ; and her daughter-like smiles and kisses 
belonged of right to George, not to himself. 
There was no other man to whom Dorothy 
owed any demonstration of girlish tender- 
ness and devotion ; or who could have felt 
he was yielding an indulgence, when she 
watched for his return home, and ran to 
meet him, greeting him with the frank and 
innocent delight of a little daughter. Often 
she was waiting for him at the Lodge, with 
two or three of her great mastiffs about her ; 
and he would leave the carriage to walk up 
the avenue, listening to her bright and quaint 
chatter. For she was talkative to him, how- 
ever silent she might be to Philip. She 
was growing prettier every day; Sidney 
found her as pretty as Phyllis herself, and 
far more natural. He declared to himself 
that she was as like Margaret when she was 
a girl as if she had been Margaret’s own 


child. Only one drop was lacking to make | 


his cup of happiness full ; and that was to 
see Dorothy the wife of his eldest son. This 
keen desire made him more clear-sighted 
with regard to Phyllis. He could not ima- 
gine how he could have been so blind 
hitherto to the danger of letting so close an 








intimacy exist between her and Philip. 
When Phyllis was not at the Hall, Philip 
was sure to be at the Rectory. Dorothy’s 
shyness with him made Phyllis more his 
companion. As Sidney began to notice 
them more closely, he detected an air of 
appropriation in Phyllis’s manner towards 
Philip which disturbed him greatly. How 
long had this been goingon? It was useless 
to call Margaret’s attention to the matter, as 
she would look upon it from quite a different 
point of view from his own. But his son 
and heir must make a better match than 
with a poor clergyman’s daughter. He must 
put a stop at once to any such love affair ; if 
it existed. 

There was no difficulty in taking a first 
step in pursuit of this object. The Rector 
was accustomed to dine regularly at the 
Hall on a Monday night, which he looked 
upon as his leisure time. George greatly 
enjoyed these occasions, especially when 
Sidney and he were alone. They had been 
brought up by their uncle almost as brothers ; 
and the old boyish love still lived in his 
heart. He had never seen any reason to 
dethrone Sidney from the first place he held 
in his esteem. George was one of the few 
fortunate mortals who had possessed an ideal 
all his life, and at fifty could still place faith 
in it. Sidney, and his career, had been a 
ceaseless pleasure and pride to him. 

“George,” said Sidney, one Monday even- 


ing, as they lingered alone together in the- 


comfortable dining-room, ‘“‘my boy Philip 
will be of age now in a few weeks.” 


“My boy Dick was of age a few weeks.. 


ago,” replied George, with a smile. 
“ Ah, yes!” went on Sidney, “and a very 
fine fellow he is. He will distinguish himself 


in the world more than Philip will do. Your - 


boys have genius, and will make their mark. 
It would hardly be fair if Philip had every: 
advantage.” 

“Philip has riches,” rejoined the Rector, 
“but Margaret and I agree that money is 
not one of God’s great gifts.” 

“But he has other gifts besides money,” 
said Sidney. 

“Many, many!” replied George, warmly, 
“he has a noble, unselfish nature like Mar- 
garet’s, and a steadfast, faithful heart. He 
is less worldly than my boys. I do not think 
he could make for himself a brilliant place 
in this world, any more than I could. But 
he will stand high in the kingdom of heaven, 
as his mother’s son should do.” 

Sidney made no immediate answer. George 
had spoken the truth, but it was an unpala- 
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table truth. Philip was all he could desire 
in a son, except that he had no ambition, 


-and was absolutely contented with his posi- 


tion and prospects in the world. 
“T hope,” he said, after a pause, “ that 
Philip will make my little Dorothy my real 


daughter. He is young yet; too young to 


know his own mind. But under Margaret’s 
training Dorothy is growing all I should 
wish in Philip’s wife. And when I think of 
how happy my life has been made by Mar- 
garet I cannot help coveting the same happi- 
ness for my boy. You spoke of God’s gifts, 
George. If God will give Philip a wife like 
Margaret it would be His best gift.” 

George leaned back in his chair, staring 
intently into the fire, with an expression of 
perplexity and trouble on his usually: placid 
face. How it was he did not know, and now 
he was trying to find out; but there was a 
vague impression on his mind that long, long 
ago it had been an understood thing that 
Philip was to marry Phyllis. True, he could 
not recall any conversation on the subject ; 
the children were too young. But it seemed 
to him that he had always been led to expect 
it. But who had so led him? Certainly 
not Sidney, for he clearly knew nothing of 
it, and had no idea of such a thing. Was it 
possible he had been mistaken ? Could he 
have been merely dreaming a pleasant dream 
that his dear child’s future welfare was 
secure? For nothing could have given him 
greater happiness than entrusting her to the 
care of a man he knew so well as Philip, who 
was in fact like one of hisown sons. Phyllis 
had her faults, but they were trifles, said 
the indulgent father to himself; and she 
cared more for wordly advantages and 
worldly show than she ought ; but Philip’s 
unworldliness would check all that. He 
found this hope so firmly rooted in his heart, 
that he could not believe it was only a dream 
of his own. 

“ Yes, Philip must marry Dorothy,” pur- 
sued Sidney, in a tone of friendly contidence, 
“but it will be soon enough in four or five 
years’ time. Then she will be all he can 
wish for. If I am not mistaken, Dorothy is 
not indifferent to him. I can see no brighter 
future for them both than to be man and wife. 
They are very equally matched in money.” 

** But if Philip loved some one else ?” began 
the Rector, gently. 

“He does not, he cannot,” interrupted 
Sidney ; “surely his mother and I would be 
the first to know it. He has no intimacy 
with any girl except Phyllis; and that is the 
intimacy of brother and sister. «They love 





each other as brother and sister, nothing 
more.” 

“Phyllis thinks more of Philip than she 
does of her brothers,” said the Rector, with 
asigh. If it was painful to him to be sud- 
denly awakened from a dream, there was 
possibly the same pain in store for his little 
daughter also. 

“Qh, it is nothing but a girl’s fancy,” 
answered Sidney, lightly, “even if it is so. 
She has seen no other young men; and we 
must get her out more, away from this too 
quiet spot. Laura can easily manage that. 
She and Philip are quite too young'to have 
set their hearts upon one another ; so do not 
trouble yourself. And George, old friend, 
though I love your girl for her own sake as 
well as for yours, 1 could never receive her 
as Philip’s wife.” 

*T don’t say that Phyllis loves your son,” 
said the Rector, “or that he loves her. It 
is enough for me to know that it would dis- 
please you to set me on my guard lest such 
a misfortune should occur. I will set Laura 
on her guard too.” 

‘No, no! much better not,” replied Sid- 
ney, with one of the genial smiles which had 
never failed to win George’s cordial assent to 
what he said, “ we are two old simpletons to 
be so near quarrelling about nothing. I 
simply confide to you my hopes for Philip 
as 1 always talk to you of my plans. They 
are all children yet; and will make up their 
minds and change them a dozen times in 
the next few years. Let us keep our gossip 
to ourselves. I do not tell Margaret. Why 
should you teaze Laura ?” 

But the Rector went home that night with 
an anxious and a troubled spirit. The more 
he considered it the more certain he felt that 
Philip and Phyllis believed that they were 
destined for one another. Laura always 
spoke, vaguely indeed, but with reiterated 
persistence, of the two together, as if there 
was no question of them ever being sepa- 
rated. The boys, too, seemed to think of 
nothing else ; and Phyllis was always left to 
Philip as his special companion, when he 
came daily to the Rectory. There were 
small jests and hints, nods and shrugs, all 
meaning the same things, among the boys, 
when Philip made his appearance. He had 
himself never doubted their love for one 
another. But how this state of affairs had 
come about he did not know; it had grown 
up so slowly and surely. It was.an inex- 
pressible shock to him to discover that Sid- 
ney and Margaret knew nothing of:it.. Was 
it’ not. dishouourable: towards: these, : his 
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dearest and oldest friends, to have thus 
allowed so close an intimacy to exist be- 
tween his daughter and their son? Had he 
taken advantage of their noble, generous 
friendship, which had embraced his children 
almost as if they were their own ? How deeply 
he was’ in their debt for all that made life 
tranquil and free from cares! And he was 
going to repay them by basely entrapping 
their eldest son and Sidney’s heir into a 
marriage with his portionless daughter ! 

The Rector was very miserable ; and there 
was no one to whom he could confide his 
misery. Instinctively he shrank from con- 
fessing it to his wife ; and of course he could 
not tell Margaret. It was a high delight to 
him to speak with Margaret of those spirit- 
ual' experiences, which she seemed to com- 
prehend almost without words, but which 
Laura altogether failed to understand. Of 
this painful and perplexing anxiety he could 
not speak. Once or twice he tried to ap- 
proach the subject, hoping that Margaret 
might utter some word indicating that she 
too was aware of the attachment between 
Philip and Phyllis. But Margaret gave no 
sign that she had ever dreamed of such a 
thing. Though the idea of it seemed natural 
and familiar at the Rectory, it was quite 
unthought of at the Hall. 

But one plain duty lay before him—to 
separate his little Phyllis from Philip as 
much as possible. He faintly hoped that he 
was mistaken ; and that she had not already 
given her heart to him. 


- CHAPTER XXV.—COMING OF AGE. 


THERE was great consternation in the 
tranquil Rectory, when the Rector declared 
with unwonted decision that neither he, nor 
his wife, nor Phyllis would go north to the 
coming of age festivities of Philip. These 
revels had been talked of for years; and 
since Dorothy had come from Brackenburn 
she had been called upon to describe again 
and again the old Manor House, and its sur- 
roundings. Philip and Phyllis looked for- 
ward to choosing the site of the new mansion 
together. 

“You boys may go,” said the Rector, 
“you have been brought up as brothers with 
Philip; and if he wishes it, it is only due to 
him and his father that you should attend 
them. But no one else goes.” 

“What!” cried Dick, in blunt astonish- 
ment, “not the future Mrs. Martin ?” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the Rector, 
sternly. 

“Why, Phyllis, of course!” he answered ; 





and Phyllis laughed merrily, and blushed 
a little, but did not show any resent- 
ment. 

“T will have no such jests made here,” 
said the Rector, with increased sternness. 
“Philip and Phyllis are not children any 
longer.” 

“Children ? no!” cried Dick; “and it is 
no jest either, father. They’ve always been 
promised to one another. Of course they 
are engaged.” 

“Secretly ?” said the Rector, unable to 
utter another word. 

“Oh, it’s an open secret,” pursued Dick. 
“You ask Philip. Ask uncle or aunt Martin. 
Ask Dorothy. Ask Andrew Goldsmith. 
Everybody would say they knew it, except 
you, dear old father.” 

“No, your uncle and aunt do not know,” 
he replied, in a tone of deep depression 
and sadness. It seemed an unpardonable 
treachery that these two should have en- 
tered into an engagement, without asking 
the consent of their parents. This base blow 
had been struck at Sidney in his home, and 
by those that were dear to him. “A man’s 
foes shall be they of his own household,” he 
said bitterly to himself, as he sat alone in 
his study, after leaving all the members of 
his family in a state of dismay and amaze- 
ment. Philip came to him by-and-by, having 
been summoned by Phyllis, and declared 
that he had never thought of keeping his 
love a secret; that-he was only waiting till 
he was of age to speak openly of it to his 
father and mother; and that he did not for 
a moment anticipate anything like disap- 
proval from either of them. The Rector 
was too unhappy to take courage or com- 
fort. But he could not be shaken in his 
resolution that Phyllis should not join the 
party going north. 

Philip’s coming of age was to be celebrated 
merely by a gathering of the tenants at 
Brackenburn Manor; a festivity which could 
not have taken place at all but for the death 
of Mr. Churchill, an event which had left 
the old house at Sidney’s disposal. The 
were strangers on their own estate, and had, 
therefore, no friendly neighbours to gather 
about them. Now that the Rector so firmly 
refused all invitations, except for his sons, 
there was a small party only going north- 
wards. Oddly enough, Sidney invited 
Andrew Goldsmith to accompany them. It 
was a sudden impulse and freak for which 
he could not account to himself. Rachel 
Goldsmith was accompanying Margaret, as 
she still held the nominal post of her maid ; 
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and it did not seem altogether out of place 
to ask her brother Andrew. 

“Tt'll.be a rare treat to me,” said the old 
saddler, “for I’ve loved Mr. Philip, as if he’d 
been my own flesh and blood, ever since my 
lady brought him to my house as a little 
babe. Ah! if he'd been Sophy’s boy I 
couldn’t have loved him more.” 

It was years since Sidney had heard 
Sophy’s name ; for, naturally, as time went 
on, the memory of her, and of her strange 
disappearance and silence, had withdrawn 
into the background of life ; and only two or 
three hearts, that had been stricken sorely 
by her loss, kept her in remembrance. They 
had no hope now of finding her; but no day 
passed in which her father and Rachel did 
not think of her, and still wonder, with sad 
bewilderment, what could have become of 
her. 

It was early in December: the few leaves 
left in the topmost branches of the trees 
were brown and sere. The wide moors ris- 
ing behind Brackenburn were brown too, but 
there were purple and grey tints on them ; 
dun, soft tints that looked very beautiful 
under the low sky and the slowly drifting 
clouds. To Dorothy it was an unmingled 
pleasure to revisit, in this manner, her birth- 
place, and to see its empty rooms peopled 
by all those she had learned to love. The 
old familiar house, with its lattice windows 
shining through the luxuriant tendrils of ivy, 
which Sidney had left untrained, was quite 
unchanged ; but when she entered, through 
the broad porch, into the large old hall, she 
uttered a cry of delight. It was a trans- 
formed and brilliant place; not the bare barn- 
like entrance she remembered. Soft skins 
and rugs lay on the oak floor, and a large fire 
burned in the wide old chimney, which had 
always looked to her, when a child, like the 
mouth of a black cavern. On each side of 
the broad and shallow staircase there stood 
flowering plants on every step. The place 
was the same; yet, oh! how different! <A 
rich colour came into her face, and her dark 
eyes glowed with happy excitement. Mar- 
garet was tired, and Dorothy, feeling almost 
like mistress and hostess in her old home, 
conducted her to her room, where Rachel 
was awaiting her lady’s arrival. 

Margaret was not in her usual health and 
spirits. There was always mingled with her 
joy in Philip’s birth, the memory of her 
father’s death the day afterwards ; and the 
solemn recollection of her own strange ex- 
perience of dying, as if she had actually 
passed out of this world, and been sent back 





to it. Life had never been to her, since that 
memorable time, the commonplace existence 
of her mere physical or intellectual being. 
She had lived more by the soul than by the 
mind or the body. These lower forms of 
life had possessed their fulness for her. She 
had enjoyed the perfect health of her physi- 
cal nature, with all the rich pleasures coming 
through the senses; and she had in a greater 
measure taken delight in intellectual pur- 
suits. But, pre-eminently, she had lived in 
the spirit ; and just now her spirit was over- 
shadowed. There was a conflict coming near 
from which it shrank. 

She was troubled about Phyllis. The girl 
was dear to her from old associations and the 
intimacy of a life-time; but she could not 
think of her as Philip’s wife. No word had 
been spoken to her yet about this subject ; 
but it had been in the air for the last fort- 
night, and she could not be unconscious of it. 
She had guessed the reason of the Rector’s 
firm resolution of not coming to Brackenburn, 
and not letting Laura and Phyllis come. 
Sidney had not spoken of it; but she thought 
he was troubled. But the most disquieting 
symptom of a coming storm was that Philip 
kept silence, even to her. He never men- 
tioned Phyllis; but he was absent and low- 
spirited. This was the first sorrow, the first. 
shadow of a cloud coming over Margaret 
from her relationship with her husband and 
her son. Until now she had been able to 
speak as she thought before them, with quiet, 
unrestrained freedom. But there had sprung 
up, during the last few days, a novel feeling 
of restraint and embarrassment. Neither 
Sidney nor Philip uttered the name of 
Phyllis. 

After Dorothy had seen Margaret com- 
fortably established in her room, she stole 
quietly and quickly out of the house, and 
hastened on to the moors. There was yet 
half an hour of the short December day, and 
she could not wait for the morrow. At the 
first low knoll she turned round to look back 
upon the old Manor House, with its pic- 
turesque gables and large stacks of chimneys. 
She knew now better than she used to do 
how very beautiful it was. The sun was 
setting, and the low light shone full upon 
the small diamond panes of the many win- 
dows, and cast deep shadows from the eaves, 
and brought into stronger relief the antique 
carvings on the heavy beams of oak. She 
felt proud of the place—as proud as if it had 
been her own. 

“Why did you never tell us how pretty 
it was?” asked Philip’s voice; and turning 
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round, she saw him coming up to her over 
the soundless turf. 

“T never knew,” she answered, almost 
stammeringly ; “I never thought it was as 
lovely as this. Yet I've seen it from this 
very spot thousands of times. Why did it 
look so sad to me then, and so beautiful 
now ?” 

She looked up into his face as if it was a 
very knotty question for him to consider, 
and his grave expression relaxed a little as 
he answered her. 

‘You were not very happy here then,” he 
suggested. 

“T never knew a happy day till I knew 
your father,” she replied; ‘‘and I’ve never 
known an unhappy one since. Is it happi- 
ness that makes a place look lovely ? ” 

If it was so, thought Philip, this place 
could have no beauty for him. Phyllis was 
not there, and his heart was very heavy for 
her absence. And not only for her absence, 
but from a growing dread of meeting with 
an opposition he had not anticipated. It 
was significant to him of trouble that his 
father and mother never spoke of Phyllis in 
his presence; he did not know that they 
were equally silent with one another. Though 
it was the Rector who had prevented her 
from coming north, he could not help guess- 
ing that it was his father who had, in some 
way, been the real hinderer. The Rector 
could have no objection to himself as Phyllis’s 
suitor, and he felt sure that he at least had 
looked upon him as her future husband. 
Phyllis, too, was certain of it, and so were 
the boys. He was only waiting till he came 
of age, and stepped into his right of free and 
independent manhood, to tell his father that 
he had chosen Phyllis as his wife. 

“Tt is not only happiness that makes a 
place lovely,” pursued Dorothy, after a pause, 
“it is being with people one loves. Do you 
see that window just touched by the end of 
a branch of those Scotch firs? Your mother 
is in that room. I cannot see her, of course ; 
but that window is more beautiful to me be- 
cause'I know she is there. And I know all 
the rooms, and how they will be occupied ; 
and the whole house is full of interest to my 
mind. So that even if it was an ugly place, 
it could not be altogether ugly to me.” 

There was a pleasant ring in her voice 
which was new to Philip’s ears. He looked 
long and earnestly at the old house, which 
some day would belong to him, unless it was 
pulled down to make room for a finer man- 
sion. It already belonged to him because it 
belonged to his father. It was a beautiful 





old place, with the grey stones of the strong 
wall surrounding it made warm with golden 
mosses ; and the front of the house covered 
with unclipped ivy-branches, hanging in 
glistening festoons from every point of van- 
tage. Such a place could not be built or 
made. Why should he be such a Goth as to 
erect a brand-new mansion, which could 
possess no such charm and beauty until he, 
and generations of his sons, were mouldering 
in their graves ? 

* Wouldn’t it be a pity to pull it down ?” 
asked Dorothy, as if she read his thoughts ; 
“but Phyllis would find the rooms too small, 
and too low for her. I described it to her 
one day, and drew a sort of plan of it; and 
she said it was only a big, rambling farm- 
house, and you must build a much grander 
place, because Sir John Martin left a large 
sum of money to build it with. So I thought 
was it quite impossible for me to buy it, and 
you build a house somewhere near it? Then 
we should always be neighbours ; and it is 
very lonely here in the winter. Do you 
think Phyllis would like to live here in the 
winter ?” 

It was sweet to him to hear Phyllis’s name 
spoken in this way; no one had uttered it 
in his presence for a fortnight, except the 
boys, and they spoke it with a sort of jeer, 
as brothers sometimes do. Dorothy’s gentle 
voice lingered shyly over it. He looked 
down into her shining eyes with a smile in 
his own. 

“ We must not talk of Phyllis living here 
yet,” he said, “not till the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“Let us go a little higher up the moors,” 
she said, “1 know every little track, and 
beck, and dingle for miles round. When I 
lived here with my father, I used to sit an 
hour or two with him every day, on the 
other side of the table, reading aloud, and 
answering the questions he asked me. But 
he never talked to me, or took me on his 
knee, or kissed me; and I thought all fathers 
were the same. The rest of the day I had 
to myself, and I spent my time here, out of 
doors.” 

“ And in the winter when there was snow 
or rain?” asked Philip. 

“T read all day long,” she went on; “see, 
on the roof there, between two gables, is a 
little dormer window. There my secret room 
is. I really believe nobody knew of it but 
me; and I used to stay there till I was 
nearly starved and famished. But there was 
no one to ask me where I had been, or what 
I’d been doing.” 
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** Poor child!” said Philip, unconsciously. 
The colour mounted to Dorothy’s face, and 
she turned away from him a little. 

“It is all different now,” she continued, 
after a momentary silence, “ you are all so 
kind and good to me. And I think some- 
times that when my father died he too went 
to a place where everyone is good and kind 
to him, and try to make up to him for his 
life here; for he was more lonely and un- 
happy than I was. I was only a child, and 
he wasa man. I should not like to feel that 
his death had made me so happy, if it has 
not made him happy too.” 

‘My mother has always told us that death 
itself comes to us out of the love of God,” 
said Philip. 

He had followed Dorothy along a narrow 
track, and now they were out of sight of the 
house. A wide, undulating upland, whose 
limits were almost lost in the darkening sky, 
stretched as far as the eye could see. The 
sun was gone down, but a frosty light lin- 
gered in the west. The keen, sweet air 
played around them; and Dorothy drew in 
a deep breath, and stretched out her arms, 
with a caressing gesture, to the wide land- 
scape. She looked more at home here than 
Phyllis would have done. Phyllis would 
have seen but little beauty in so wild and 
solitary a spot. Perhaps it was better that 
she had not seen her future home for the 
first time in the winter. 

Philip retraced his steps with Dorothy 
beside him, in a more tranquil frame of 
mind. She did not shun conversation about 
Phyllis; and though nothing was acknow- 
ledged between them, he was sure she knew 
of their. love for one another. What was 
more likely than that Phyllis had told her ? 

They went back to the house slowly 
through the deepening twilight, Dorothy 
pointing out distant objects which neither of 
them could distinguish in the darkness, 
though she fancied she saw them, so familiar 
and so dear they were to her. He looked 
at. the wide, open, dusky landscape, and 
the broad sky above them, and the pic- 
turesque old house, with light shining 
through the many windows, from Dorothy's 
point of view. But what would Phyllis 
think of it, with her dainty, fastidious ways, 
and her love of society ? 

As they passed. through the great gates 
into the forecourt Andrew Goldsmith met 
them. 

“Well! Mr.. Philip,” he said, “I don’t 
think much of your place. The saddle and 
harness room is almost in ruins; and the 





stables aren’t fit for anything better than 
cart horses. It’s not to be compared with 
Apley Hall; and the sooner you begin to 
build yourself a suitable mansion the better.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


For the next two days Philip was fully 
occupied in riding with his father to call 
upon the principal tenants, who had been 
already invited to commemorate his coming 
of age. He was quite a stranger to them, 
and Sidney knew but little of them. They 
were mostly farmers; a fine, outspoken, in- 
dependent race of north-country men, very 
different in their ways and manners from the 
same class on Margaret’s estate in the south. 
Sidney made himself exceedingly popular 
with them ; and Philip was almost surprised 
at his father’s tone of easy friendliness with 
his tenants. But Sidney was, as he told 
himself, enjoying the happiest season of his 
very prosperous life. Putting aside that 
little trouble about Phyllis, which would 
prove no more than a boy’s fancy, he gave 
the reins to his feelings of exultation and 
rejoicing. He was very proud of this hand- 
some, athletic, well-bred young Englishman, 
who was his eldest son and heir, the apple of 
his eye through all these twenty-one years, 
since he welcomed his first-born into the 
world. He was secretly afraid of yielding 
to the tender recollections that crowded into 
his brain as his son rode beside him, and, 
therefore, he flung himself more fully into 
an open demonstration of his pleasure in 
introducing him to his future tenants. He 
told them that the Manor House would not 
be let again, but that Philip would soon be 
coming to dwell among them for a great part 
of the year, and take his position as a 
country squire. He could never quit the 
south and the near neighbourhood of London 
himself, but, with his son living up here, he 
would naturally be often among them, and 
would get better acquainted with them. 

The great dinner given to the tenants, and 
the afternoon merry-making passed off well, 
as such festivities usually do. But Dorothy, 
not Philip, was the real centre of interest. 
She had grown up under their observation, a 
neglected, forlorn, uncared-for child, thought 
little of by all of them ; and suddenly, on her 
father’s death, she had been made known to 
them as a great heiress. She was an astonish- 
ment to them all, especially to the women ; 
the elegance of her dress, the frank and 
simple grace of her manner, her daughter- 
like familiarity with Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
amazed them. When she joined in an 
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easy country dance, with Philip as her 
partner, there was only one thought in the 
mind of each of them—This poor little Cin- 
derella was destined to marry the young son 
and heir. 

If Andrew and Rachel Goldsmith had not 
known better they would have thought the 
same. Even Dick and, the other boys, who 
had come north to be present at these festi- 
vities, said to one another that Phyllis was 
not missed. Dorothy was very much more 
the daughter of the house than Phyllis could 
ever have been. She was at home, and she 
felt as if the success of these rejoicings de- 
pended partly upon her. For the first time, 
too, she was free from the depressing in- 
fluence of Phyllis’s superiority ; and Laura 
was not there, with her chilling, criticising 
gaze. No one could be insensible to the 
charm of Dorothy's gay spirits and sweet 
kindliness. 

But as soon as the last guest was gone 
Philip went off alone up the moors. The 
moon was at the full, and poured a flood of 
light on the twinkling surface of the silent 
little tarns sleeping in the hollows. The 
frosty sky was shot with pale red lines,in the 
north, and a thick bank of clouds, the edge 
of which was tinged with moonlight, stretched 
across the south. He did not wander out of 
sight of the black massive block of the old 
Manor, but all day he had longed to be 
alone, and here he,,was safely alone. The 
day he had been looking forward to, which 
had been talked of, in his hearing, for as 
long as he could remember, was come, and 
was almost gone. He felt distinctly older 
to-day than he was yesterday. No birthday 
had had a.similar effect upon him. Yester- 
day he was a boy, bound to obey his father’s 
will; to-day he was himself a man. Not 
wiser perhaps, not clearer-headed, or stronger 
in principle than yesterday ; but free, with a 
more real liberty. His actions hereafter 
would be more definitely his own, for he 
would be, acting more fully on his own 
responsibility, and at his own discretion, 
He had always loved his father profoundly, 
with a depth and distinctness rare in a boy ; 
and Sidney had missed no opportunity of 
gaining and strengthening the affection of 
his sons... But of late Philip had learned to 
anpreciate his mother’s peculiar character 
more than he had done in his earlier youth ; 
and if he had asked himself. whom he now 
loved and trusted, most implicitly his heart 
would have said his mother. 

‘For he could not go to his father with the 
story-of, his love for Phyllis, and be sure of 





a patient hearing. He shrank, from doin 
the duty that must at once be done, Until 
the last few weeks he had not felt any doubt 
of his father’s and mother’s consent to his 
matriage with Phyllis; but he felt. now a 
vague presentiment, that his father would say 
he had never thought of such a thing, and 
could not approve of it. Phyllis’s unexpected 
absence from these rejoicings had marred the 
pleasure. of the day to him, and filled him 
with anxiety. She ought to haye been at 
his side, instead of Dorothy, laughing a little 
scoffingly at the speeches made; his, own 
among them, He loved Phyllis’s little, sar- 
casms. 

But why did he feel as if. he had been 
guilty of concealment and disingenuousness ; 
he, who, was so jealous of his honour, and so 
proud of speaking to his father with utter 
singleness of heart?, How was,.it, that he 
became conscious, uneasily conscious, for the 
first time, that his love for Phyllis was pos- 
sibly unknown to his parents? .. It, was no 
secret at the Rectory, that he was sure of; 
unless the Rector himself was ignorant of it. 
Why had he never spoken openly of it with 
his mother, as he had done with Phyllis’s 
mother? When did he begin to hide this 
thing from his parents? And why? He 
could not, answer these questions to himself. 
He felt himself caught in a net, a very fine 
net, of circumstances ; but how it had been 
woven, about him he could not tell. 

His mother was gone to her room when he 
returned to the house, being over-tired ; and 
Dorothy was with her. There was a dance 
going on among the servants in the great 
kitchen, and his cousins were there amusin 
themselves. All the rest of the house looke 
deserted and cheerless, with the disorder 
that follows upon any festivities. Philip re- 
called with surprise how happy he had felt, 
in spite of Phyllis’s absence, only an hour or 
two ago. The cheers of his future tenants 
sounded again in his ears; and the proud 

ladness of his father, and tender gladness of 

is mother, came back to. him with a sting of 
reproach ; but still it was his reticence that 
troubled him. He did not fear any strong 
opposition to his wishes when they knew that 
his love for Phyllis was unchangeable. They 
could not have any objection to Phyllis. 

Sidney was sitting in the corner of a huge 
fire-place, where a fire was burning cheerfully, 
and Philip sat down opposite to, him, . For 
once his father was absolutely. unoccupied, 
musing with a smile upon his handsome face, 
as if he was reading all the happy past and 
the brilliant present in the, leaping fames 
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and glowing coals upon the hearth. There 
was no sign of old age upon him. In fact, 
he was still in the prime of life; strong, 
athletic, vigorous, with an air of intellectual 
keenness and power, which set him high 
above average men. Philip felt as proud of 
him as he did of Philip. He looked across 
at his son with a light in his eyes as undimmed 
as if he had been himself a boy. 

“A man now!” he said as if he welcomed 
him across the line that had lain between 
him and manhood ; “a man like myself !” 

“Yes, aman!” said Philip, abruptly, “ with 
a man’s heart and a man’s love like yours. 
Father, I love Phyllis as you love my mother.” 

Sidney was not prepared to receive the 
blow so soon and so suddenly ; it was struck 
at him in the very zenith of his happiness. 
But he had expected it to fall sooner or later, 
and had laid his plan of action. He hoped 
that Philip was not yet involved in an engage- 
ment, and that it would be possible to tem- 
porize, to use such tactics as would set him 
free from the snare. His face clouded over 
a little, but he still gazed affectionately in 
his son’s face. 

“ Of course, you have said nothing to her, 
as you have not spoken of it to me or your 
mother,” he said. 

“There was no need to say anything,” 
answered Philip stammering. “ Why! father, 
she and I have been brought up for one 
another. I cannot remember the time when 
I did not think she would be my wife. 
Neither she nor I have thought of any one 
else.” 

“ Does your mother know this ?” inquired 
his father in measured tones. 

“T don’t know,” he replied ; “I suppose 
not.” 

“Who then ?” asked Sydney. 

“Qh! all of them; every one of them,” 
he said, “except my mother and you. I 
thought you knew of it till a few weeks ago.” 

“ Does the Rector know ?” pursued Sidney. 

Philip paused a little. 

“ T cannot say yes for certain,” he answered, 
“for the Rector seems to live in another 
world from ours; but I never doubted it till 
he refused to let Phyllis come here with us. 
And I never meant to conceal it from my 
mother and you; it seemed such a settled 
matter, and you were both so fond of Phyllis. 
I cannot understand how or why this mo- 
ment is so painful tome. I thought I could 


ask you for Phyllis as I have asked you 
for everything else I wanted all my life 
long.” 

“Did I ever refuse you anything that was 





for your good?” asked Sidney, his voice, 
which was always pleasant and persuasive, 
falling into softer tones. 

“Never, father, never 
eagerly. 

“But I must refuse you this. Listen!” 
he said, as Philip was about to interrupt 
him. “Such an idea never entered your 
mother’s mind or mine. The children at the 
Rectory were brought up with you as if you 
were one family. I had utter confidence in 
the Rector and his wife. If I had seen any- 
thing to make me suspect an attachment 
between you and Phyllis, I should have 
separated you at once. Brought up for one 
another! I see it clearly at last. The plot 
has been artfully contrived, and cleverly car- 
ried out. You are the dupe of a cunning 
and worldly woman. I cast no blame upon 
Phyllis herself. But, my boy, Phyllis is 
born to be the wife of a rich man; she 
would make a bad wife for a poor one. 
Think for yourself if you could ask Phyllis 
to share poverty with you.” 

“But [ shall not be a poor man!” ex- 
claimed Philip. All day long circumstances 
had impressed upon him the fact that the 
career of a very rich man lay before him, 
and he was almost shocked by his father’s 
words. 

“You are a poor man until I die,” said 
Sidney, rising, and stretching himself to his 
full height. His tall and muscular frame 
was as vigorous and powerful as Philip’s 
own, and his life at fifty was probably as 
good as his son’s at one-and-twenty. “How 
soon would you wish me to die, Philip ?” he 
asked, in a mournful tone. 

“Qh, father!” he cried ; “how can you 
say such words? I could not bear the 
thought of you dying.” 

“But till then you are dependent upon 
me,” continued Sidney, “and you cannot 
ask me to give you the means of bringing 
trouble on your mother and myself. I shall 
probably live another twenty-five or thirty 
years. Consider how Phyllis would like the 
life you could offer her. 1 do not say I would 
let you come to want ; but if I allowed you 
no more than £800 or £1,000 a year, would 
that satisfy her?” 

Philip was silent. There was reason in 
what his father said. Phyllis would look 
upon £800 a year as poverty. As long as 
he could recollect, she had chafed and fretted 
about the narrow income of her father, and 
openly expressed her intention of not living 
as carefully and economically as her mother 
was compelled to do. Certainly Phyllis was 
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not fit to be a poor man’s wife, even if that | should you not allow me to choose for my- 
poor man had an allowance of £800 or £1,000 | self ?”” 
a year. *“ Because you have not really chosen for 
“ But I have always thought of her as my | yourself,” answered his father. “ Your nature 
wife,” he broke out, passionately ; “and I | has been played upon ever since your child- 
cannot give her up. ‘Think how happy you | hood. I can see it all now, and understand 
have been with my mother; and why should | it. Phyllis is not to blame; but Phyllis’s 
you deny me similar happiness ?” ' mother has laid her plot, and carried it out 
“Because Phyllis is nothing like your| very successfully. Brought up for one 
mother,” answered Sidney, his eyes spark-| another! Did your mother and I ever 
ling with anger. ‘Good heavens! do you speak of your being brought up for Phyllis?” 
compare that empty-headed butterfly with | 


“JT cannot give her up now!” exclaimed 
my Margaret? Your mother would be | Philip. 
happy in a cottage with her sons and her) “Ask your mother if Phyllis would make 
husband, as happy as she is now in her own | you a true wife,” urged his father. 
house. If I thought for a moment that| ‘But I could not give her up,” he reite- 
Phyllis would be such a wife to you as your! rated. “It would break my poor Phyllis’s 


mother is to me, I would consent willingiy, | heart. Every year of my life binds me to 





though she could never be like a daughter to | 
me. Phyllis would separate you from me. | 
We should soon be as strangers to one | 
another.” 

“No, no!” he said; “you have always 
seemed to love Phyllis, and so has my 
mother. What can you object to in her? 
Her father is your own nearest relation and 
friend. Everybody in Apley knows we have 
been always thrown together, as if we were 
some day to be married. Let me know your 
objections, your reasons. No one came be- 
tween you and the woman you loved. Why 





her; every feeling of honour as well as of 
love. No; it would be impossible. It is of 
no use to consult my mother. I will tell her 
I must marry Phyllis, and I will beg of her 
to look upon her as a daughter. In the sight 
of God, I believe Phyllis is my wife, and I 
should not be free to marry any one else. 
You will give your consent in time, father.” 

“Never!” his father answered, with 
mingled anger and sadness. “You will be 
a poor man as long as I live. Tell Laura 
Martin she and her daughter must wait for 
my money till my death.” 





THE SALT AND THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


MatrHew v. 13—16. 

HE Lord knew these men, and had their | and light against darkness; and our souls 
hearts in His hand; else would He | answer and say, Lord, they have been the 

have told them they were the salt of the | salt, they have been the light of the world! 
earth and the light of the world? They, Nosooner has He used the symbol of the 
were in danger, it is true, of pluming them-| salt, than the Lord proceeds to supplement 
selves on what He had said of them, of | its incompleteness. ‘They were salt which 
taking their importance to their own credit, | must remember that it is salt; which must 
and seeing themselves other than God saw | live salt, and choose salt, and be salt. For 
them. Yet the Lord does not hesitate to | the whole worth of salt lies in its being salt ; 
call His few humble disciples the salt of the | and all the saltness of the moral salt lies in 
earth ; and every century since has borne | the will to be salt. To lose its saltness, then, 
witness that such indeed they were—that He | is to cease to exist, save as a vile thing whose 








spoke of them but the simple fact. Where 
wou. the world be now but for their salt 
and their light! The world that knows 
neither their salt nor their light may imagine 
itself now at least greatly retarded by the 
long-drawn survival of their influences ; but 
such as have chosen aspiration and not ambi- 
tion, will cry, But for those men, whither 
should we at this moment be bound! Their 
Master set them to be salt against corruption, 








very being is unjustifiable. What is to be 
done with saltless salt !—with such as would 
teach religion, and know not God ! 

Having thus carried the figure as far as it 
will serve Him, the Master changes it for 
another, which He can carry farther. For 
salt only preserves from growing bad; _it 
does not cause anything to grow better. His 
disciples are the salt of the world, but they 
Therefore, having warned the 
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human salt to look to itself that it be indeed 
salt, He proceeds: “ Ye are the light of the 
world; a city, a candle,” and so resumes His 
former path of persuasion and enforcement : 
“Tt is so, therefore make it so.”—“ Ye are 
the salt of the earth ; therefore be salt.”— 
“Ye are the light of the world; therefore 
shine.”—“ Ye are a city ; be seen upon your 
hill.”—“ Ye are the Lord’s candles; let’ no 
bushels cover you. Let your light shine.” 
Every disciple of the Lord must be a preacher 
of righteousness. 

Cities are the best lighted portions of the 
world ; and perhaps the Lord meant, ‘You 
are a live city, therefore light:up your city.” 
Some connection of the city with light seems 
probably in His thought, seeing the allusion 
to the city on the hill comes in the midst of 
what He says: about light in relation to His 
disciples as the light of the world. Anyhow 
the city is the best circle in which, and the 
best centre from which to diffuse moral light. 
A man brooding in the desert may find the 
very light of light, but he must go. to the 
city to let it shine. 

From the general idea of light, however, 
associated with the:city as visible to all the 
country aroutid, the Lord turns at. once, in 
this probably fragmentary representation of 
His words, to the homelier, the more indi- 
vidual and personally applicable figure of the 
lamp: “Neither do men light a lamp, and 
put it under a bushel, but on a lamp-stand, 
and it giveth light to all that are in the 
house.” 

Here let us meditate a moment. For what 
is a lamp or a man lighted? For them that 
need’ light, therefore for all. A candle is not 
lighted for itself; neither is a man. The 
light that serves self only, is no true light ; 
its one virtue is that it will soon go out. 
The bushel needs to be lighted, but not by 
being put over the lamp.. The man’s own 
soul needs to be lighted, but light for itself 
only, light covered by the bushel, is dark- 
ness whether to soul or bushel. Light un- 
shared is darkness. To be light indeed, it 
must shine out. It is of the very essence of 
light, that it is for others. The thing is true 
of the spiritual as of the physical hght—of 
the truth as of its type. ; 

The lights of the world are live: lights. 
The lamp that the Lord kindles is a lamp 
that can will to shine, a soul that must shine. 
Its true relation to the spirits around it—to 
God and its fellows, is its light. Then only 
does it fully shine, when its love, which ‘is 
its light, shows it to all the souls within its 
scope, and all those‘souls to each other, and 





so does its part to bring‘all together toward 
one. In the darkness each soul is alone ; in 
the light the souls are a family. Men do not 
light a lamp to kill it with a bushel, but to 
set it on a stand, that it may give light to 
all that are in the house. The Lord seems 
to say, “So have I lighted you, not ‘that you 
may shine for yourselves, but that you may 
give light unto all. 1 have set you like a 
city on a hill, that the whole earth may’see 
and share in your light. Shine therefore; 
so shine before men, that they may see 
your good things and glorify your*Father 
for the light with which He ‘has lighted 
you. Take heed to your light that it be 
such, that it so shine, that in you men may 
see the Father—may see your works. so 
good, so plainly His, that they recognise His 
presence in you, and thank Him*for you.” 
There was the danger always of the shadow 
of the’ self-bushel clouding the lamp the 
Father had lighted; and the moment they 
ceased to. show the Father, the light that.was 
in them was darkness. God alone is the 
light, and our light is the shining of His will 
in our lives, If our light shine at all, it must 
be, ‘it can be only in showing the Father ; 
nothing is light that does not bear Him wit- 
ness. ‘The man that sees the glory of God 
would turn sick at the thought of glorifying 
his own self, whose one only possible glory: 
is to shine with the glory of God. When a 
man tries to shine from the self that is not 
one with God and filled with His light, he is 
but making ready for his own gathering con- 
tempt. ‘The man who, like his Lord, seeks 
not his own, but the will of Him who sent 
him, he'alone shines. He who would: shine 
in the praises of men will, sooner or later, 
find himself but a Gideon’s-pitcher left broken: 
on the field. 

Let us bestir ourselves, then, to keep this 
word of the Lord, and to this end inquire 
how we are to let our light shine. 

To the man who does not try to order his 
thoughts and feelings and judgments after 
the will of the Father I have nothing to-say; 
he can ‘have no light to let shine. For to 
let. our light shine is to see that in every 
even the smallest thing our lives and actions 
correspond to what we know of God ; that, 
as the true children of our Father in Heaven, 
we do everything as He would have us-do it. 
Need. I say that to let our light shine is to 
be just, honourable, true, courteous, more 
careful over the claim of our neighbour than 
our own, as knowing ourselves in danger of 
overlooking it; and not bound to insist on 
every claim of our own! The man who 
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takes no account of what is fair, friendly, 
ure, unselfish, lovely, gracious—where is 
is claim to call Jesus his Master? Where 
his claim to Christianity ? What saves his 
claim from being merest mockery ? 

The outshining of any human ligut must 
be obedience to truth recognised as such ; 
our first show of light as the Lord’s disciples 
must be in doing the things He tells us. 
Naturally thus we declare Him our Master, 
the ruler of our conduct, the enlightener of 
our souls; and while in the doing of His 
will aman is learning the loveliness of righte- 
ousness, he can hardly fail to let some light 
shine across the dust of his. failures, the 
exhalations from his faults. Thus will His 
disciples shine as lights in the world, holding 
forth the word of life. 

To shine we must keep in His light, sun- 
ning our souls in it by thinking of what He 
said and did, and would have us think and 
do. So shall we drink the light like some 
diamonds, keep it, and shine in the dark. 
Doing His will, men will see in us that we 
count the world His, hold that His will, and 
not ours, must be done in it. Our very faces 
will then shine with the hope of seeing Him, 
and being taken home where He is. Only 
let us remember that trying to look what we 
ought to be is the beginning of hypocrisy. 

If we do indeed expect better things to 
come, we must let our hope appear. A 
Christian who looks gloomy at the mention 
of death, still more one who talks of his 
friends as if he had lost them, turns the 
bushel of his little faith over the lamp of the 
Lord’s ‘light. Death is but our visible hori- 
zon, and our look’ ought always to be focused 
beyond it. We should never talk as if death 
were the end of anything. 

To let our light shine we must take care 
that we have-no respect for riches: if we 
have none, there is no fear of our showing 
any. To treat the poor man with less atten- 
tion or cordiality than the rich, is to show 
ourselves the servants of Mammon. In like 
manner we must lay no value on the praise 
of men, or in any way seek it. We must 
honour no man because of intellect, fame, or 
success. We must not shrink, in fear of the 
judgment of men, from doing openly what 
we hold right, or at all acknowledge as a 
law-giver what calls itself Society, or harbour 
the least anxiety for its approval. 

In business, the custom of the trade must 
be understood by both contracting parties, 
else it can have no place, either as law or 
excuse, with the disciple of Jesus. The man 
to whom business is one thing and religion 





another, is not a disciple. If he refuses to 
harmonize them by making his business 
religion, he has already chosen Mammon ; 
if he thinks not to settle the question, it is 
settled. The most futile of all human en- 
deavours is to serve God and Mammon. The 
man who makes the endeavour betrays his 
Master in the temple and kisses Him in the | 
garden, takes advantage of Him in the shop, 
and offers Him “ divine service !” on Sunday. 
His very church-going is but a further'service 
of Mammon! But let us waste no strength 
in despising such men ; let us rather turn the 
light upon ourselves: are we not in some 
way denying Him? Is our light bearing 
witness? Is it shining before men so that 
they glorify God for it? If it does not 
shine, it is darkness. In the darkness which 
a man takes for light he will thrust at the 
heart of the Lord Himself. 

He who goes about his everyday duty as 
the work the Father has given him to do is 
he who lets his light shine. But such a man 
will not be content with this: he must yet 
let his light shine. Whatever makés his 
heart glad, he will have his neighbour share. 
The body is a lantern ; it must not bea dark 
lantern ; the glowing heart must show in the 
shining fact. His glad thought may not he 
one to impart’to his neighbour, but he must 
not quench the vibration of its gladness ere 
it reach him. What shall we say of him who 
comes from ‘his closet, his mountain-top, with 
such a veil over his face as masks his very 
humanity ? Is it with the’ Father that man 
has had communion, whose every movement 
is self-hampered, and in whose eyes dwell no 
smiles for the people of his house ? The man 
who receives the quiet attentions, the divine 
ministrations, of wife: or son or daughter, 
without’ token of pleasure, without sign of 
gratitude, can hardly have been with Jesus. 
Or can he have been with Him, and’ have 
left Him behind in his closet? If his faith 
in God take from a man his cheerfulnéss, 
how shall the face of a man ever shine? And 
why are they always glad before the face of 
the Father in Heaven? It is true that pain 
or inward grief may blameless banish all 
smiling, but’ even heaviness'of heart has no 
right so to tumble the bushel over the lamp 
that no ray can get out to tell that love is 
yet burning within. The man must at least 
let his dear ones know that something else 
than displeasure with them is the cause of 
his clouded countenance. 

What a sweet colour the divine light takes 
to itself in courtesy, whose perfection is the 
recognition of every man as a temple of the 
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living God! Sorely ruined, sadly defiled the 
temple may be, but if God had left it, it 
would be a heap and not a house. 

Next. to love, specially will the light shine 
out in fairness. What light can he have in 
him who is always on his own side, and will 
never descry reason or right on that of his 
adversary $ And certainly, if he that show- 
eth mercy, as well he that showeth justice, 
ought to do it with cheerfulness. 

But if all our light shine out, and none of 
our darkness, shall we not be in utmost dan- 
ger of hypocrisy ? Yes, if we but hide our 
darkness, and do not strive to slay it with 
our light: what way have we to show it, 
while struggling to destroy it? Only when 
we cherish evil, is there hypocrisy in hiding 
it. A man who is honestly fighting it and 
showing it no quarter, is already conqueror 
in Christ, or will soon be—and more than 
innocent. But our good feelings, those that 
make for righteousness and unity, we ought 
to let shine; they claim to commune with the 
light in others. Many parents hold words 
unsaid which would lift hundredweights 
from the hearts of their children, yea, make 
them leap for joy. A stern father and a 
silent mother make mournful, or, which is 
far worse, hard children. Need I add that, 
if any one, hearing the injunction to let his 
light shine, makes himself shine instead, it is 
because the light is not in him! 

But what shall I say of such as, in the name 
of religion, let only their darkness out—the 
darkness of worshipped opinion, the darkness 
of lip-honour and disobedience! Such are 
those who tear asunder the body of Christ 
with the explosives of dispute, on the plea 
of such a unity as alone they can understand, 
namely a paltry uniformity. What have not 
the “good Churchman” and the “strong 
Dissenter” to answer for, who, hiding what 
true light they have, if indeed they have 
any, each under the bushel of his party-spirit, 
radiate only repulsion? There is no schism, 
none whatever, in using diverse forms of 
thought or worship: true honesty 1s never 
schismatic. The real schismatic is the man 
who turns away love and justice from the 
neighbour who holds theories in religious 
philosophy, or as to church-constitution, dif- 
ferent from his own ; who denies or avoids 
his brother because he follows not with him; 
who calls him a schismatic because he pre- 
fers this or that mode of public worship not 
his. The other may be schismatic: he him- 
self certainly is. He walks in the darkness 


of opinion, not in the light of life, not in the 
faith which worketh by love. 





“Let your light shine,” says the Lord :— 
if I have none, the call cannot apply to me ; 
but I must bethink me, lest, in the night I 
am cherishing about me, the Lord come upon 
me like a thief. There may be those, how- 
ever, and I think they are numerous, who, 
having some, or imagining they have much 
light, yet have not enough to know the duty 
of letting it shine on their neighbours. The 
Lord would have His men so alive with His 
light, that it should for ever go flashing from 
each to all, and all, with eternal response, 
keep glorifying the Father. Dost thou look 
for a good time coming, friend, when thou 
shalt know as thou art known? Let the joy 
of thy hope stream forth upon thy neigh- 
bours. Fold them round in that which mak- 
eth thyself glad. Let thy nature grow more 
expansive and communicative. Look like 
the man thou art—a man who knows some- 
thing very good. Thou believest thyself on 
the way to the heart of things: walk so, 
shine so, that all that see thee shall want to 
go with thee. 

What light issues from such as make their 
faces long at the very name of death, and 
look and speak as if it were the end of all 
things and the worst of evils? Jesus told 
His men not to fear death; told them His 
friends should go to be with Him ; told them 
they should live in the house of His Father 
and their Father; and since then He has 
risen Himself from the tomb, and gone to 
prepare a place for them: who, what are 
these miserable refusers of comfort? Not 
Christians, surely! Oh, yes, they are Chris- 
tians! ‘They are gone,” they say, “to be 
for ever with the Lord;” and then they 
weep and lament, and seem more afraid of 
starting to join them than of aught else 
under the sun! To the last attainable mo- 
ment they cling to what they call life. They 
are children—were there ever any other such 
children {—who hang crying to the skirts of 
their mother, and will not be lifted to her 
bosom. They are not of Paul’s mind: to be 
with Him is not better! They worship 
their physician, and their prayer to the God 
of their life is to spare them from more life. 
What sort of Christians are they? Where 
shines their light? Alas for thee, poor 
world, hadst thou no better lights than 
these ! 

You who have light show yourselves the 
sons and daughters of Light, of God, of 
Hope—the heirs of a great completeness. 
Freely let your light shine. Only take heed 
that ye do not your righteousness before 
men, to be seen of them. 
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TOIL. 


OD’S chosen angels speed to earth to keep | Have we not seen a weary prophet fed * 
Their vigil, while His servants wake or | By angel hands from cruse and broken bread ? 
sleep. 
| Have we not known angelic hands prepare 
So sweet His blessed will, the lowliest task, | The homely meal with tender human care ? 
If He but give, is all His angels ask. | 


| O joy, that we may offer unto Heaven 


Whether they worship in the holy throng The lowly ministries which He hath given! 


Around His Throne in joy’s triumphant song, 





| And while we serve a brother, join the praise 
Or minister, unseen to mortal gaze, | That ministering spirits duly raise, 
To earth’s sad pilgrims in their lowly ways, | 
Urging through busy hours the duteous plea, 
Their joy in service and in song is one, | Accept, O Lord, this service as to Thee!” 
For still they cry, “Thy holy will be done!” | CLARA THWAITES. 

* 1 Kings xiv. 5—7. 
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THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 
Br ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisnor or WrncHEsrr::. 
I.—ITS HISTORY. 


* Who loved me and gave Himself for me.’’—Gat. 11, 20. 


~ no one suppose that the divine 

mystery, on which I hope to write 
now, has only an emotional side to it ; or that 
a subjective way of treating it can adequately 
exhaust all its practical lessons. While, cer- 
tainly, no one will much care for it who is alto- 
gether a stranger to its blessedness, the subject 
itself is one of the deepest which the human 
mind can ponder—so wonderful, so solemn, 
so elevating—that in spirit, at least, if not 
in outward reality, we should think of it on 
our knees. For, as we may see presently, it 
is the revelation of Eternal God.. It is the 
secret that underlies the tangled and dark 
problems of the universe. It is the thought 
which softens and mellows the griefs and 
losses of humanity. It is the hope which 
gilds the horizon of the most clouded life. 
St. Paul tried to write of it, and failed. But 
his very failure, while it suggests diffidence, 
should stir thankfulness. To be able really 
to believe that we live and move and have 
our being under the canopy of an infinite 
tenderness makes personal life quite a new 
thing. For all always to remember that as 
He has loved us, we also should love one 
another, would change the face of the world. 
Of something of the story of this love, as 
the Gospels describe it, I would speak now. 





To each one severally may God the Holy 
Ghost graciously and fully impart the teach- 
ing he needs. Some are best approached by | 
the way of the understanding. “There are 
souls, and those among the noblest, to whom 
the primary avenue of success is the intel- 
lect.” To others God draws near through | 
the conscience ; and by the sense of need, | 
and the burden of sin, offers them light and | 
peace. 


In what St. Paul calls “the fulness of | 


Midland Sea, fired by the heroism of the 
Maccabees and stung by the insolence of the 
Romans, impatiently expected a militant 
Christ, there dawned upon the world, as at 
once its surprise, its redemption and its 
despair, the humble but unique life of a 
peasant child. This life, in one sense of the 
word, was not a long one ; in another sense, 
it was for ever and ever. Chequered by 
varied incidents, and abruptly terminated 
by a violent death, by some it has been pro- 
nounced a melancholy failure ; by others it 
has been jubilantly welcomed as the regene- 
ration of the world. My one point at present 
is to press on you, with as much freshness 
and earnestness as I can, that the distin- 
guishing quality which, from first to last, 
permeated, transfigured, hallowed, immor- 
talized it, is love; and that if love is the 
explanation of its sacrifices, love is also the 
moral of its duty, “leaving us an example 
that ye should follow His steps.” Born 
in an inn stable, and proclaimed to shep- 
herds on the neighbouring hills, from the 
very first Jesus of Nazareth was educated 
into sympathy with the toiling millions 
of mankind. Then, over His cradle, as 
afterwards from His own lips, the Gospel 
was preached to the poor. Twelve years 
pass, and we have one short glimpse of Him 
just when the sense of manhood, the thirst 
for knowledge, the instinct of freedom, the 
craving for companionship, make the in- 
evitable transition we have all of us expe- 
rienced when passing from dependent to inde- 
pendent life. For eighteen years more, ami 
the rough and intolerant peasants of a 
mountain village, in humble toil, in the 
favour of men, which could not last, in the 
favour of His heavenly Father, which could 


time ;” in what secular historians would | not help lasting, in the bracing discipline of 





describe as that crucial epoch, when the | moral and intellectual solitariness, in the 
Greek philosophy, in all that was vital and | dawning hope of a wonderful future, and 
sincere, had shifted its centre from Athens | in the constant fellowship with God over 
to Alexandria ; when Roman life, jaded yet | His word, He awaited the summons, which 
not satiated with wickedness, had settled | the maturing consciousness of His power, 
down into a foul abyss of callous despair ;| and the solemn mystery of His being, in- 
when the imperial civilisation had made | duced Him awfully but joyfully to expect. 
journeying easy, intercourse safe, law re-| Then, one day, Nazareth suddenly missed 
spected, and trade lucrative ; when, not least | Him. The call had come; and the place, 
of all, the Hebrew people, in their isolated | which had watched His growth, observed 
strip of territory on the eastern shore of the | His character, admired with a curious envy 
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the gentleness which no one could ruffle, and 
the purity which nothing could stain, was to 
know Him no more as it once had known 
Him in the time of old. In a desert region, 
on the edge of a melancholy sea, in a mys- 
terious but real conflict with the devil, He 
was tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin. Returning north, on the banks of a 
humble river, He publicly received baptism 
at a kinsman’s hands. Then for the first 
time, we may reverently believe, the ful! 
mystery of His being, the eternal purpose 
of His birth, the complete plan of His 
ministry, the unspeakable awfulness of His 
Passion, were all revealed to Him in a 
long and inspiring vista, which stirred His 
joy and nerved His purpose. Then, too, 
He drew to Himself the first of that 
goodly fellowship of disciples, which has 
since swelled into a multitude that no 
man can number, and began to found that 
divine kingdom which was to completely 
win and conquer the world by goodness, and 
sacrifice, and truth. St. Peter, summarising 
the public life of his Master, said of Him 
that “ He went about doing good, and heal- 
ing all that were oppressed of the devil.” St. 
Paul, explaining the reason and the evidence 
of it, writes, in the words of the text, ““ Who 
loved me, and gave Himself for me.” This 
life may be said to be contained in four 
groups of facts—His miracles, His teaching, 
His social relationships, His Passion. I can 
only touch on them. Each of these chapters 
in His history—nay, each single incident 
recorded of them—is but a varying expres- 
sion, parable, and manifestation of a redeem- 
ing and inexhaustible love. 

His miracles, which, in one aspect of them, 
were signs of the kingdom of Heaven, and, in 
another aspect, were instructive instances of 
an overruling Providence, in yet another 
were revelations of divine compassion. His 
first was to spare His humble friends the 
mortification of a meagre hospitality. His 
last was to requite one who, in the simple 
discharge of duty—duty aimed against Him- 
self—had severely and unjustly suffered. 
When He healed the trembling leper, out of 
whose crushed soul all self-respect had long 
ago vanished, He was careful to touch him, as 
if to say, “I do not despise thy misery, nor 
loathe thy uncleanness—thou art loved— 
thou art still a man.” When He cured the 
man blind from his birth, to make the pro- 
cess of healing tangible and reasonable, He 
made clay of the substance of His own body, 
anointed him with the clay, and then bade 
him—by way of recognising his own indi- 





viduality—to wash in Siloam hard by. He 
did not refuse either to heal or to feed those 
who simply desired to use His power, though 
they rejected His friendship. If only they 
had faith, that was enough for Him. He 
did what He could, and He did it for the 
asking. When, to deliver the poor demoniac 
from the terrible thraldom of the invisible 
powers of evil, and with the result of sudden 
destruction to the brute creatures into whose 
bodies they eagerly entered, it was not that 
He was indifferent to the sufferings of any 
part of the sentient creation which was all 
the work of His hands, but, as we contin- 
ually are compelled to observe, He recognised 
degrees of friendship and kindness suitable 
for the several ranks of organized being. It 
was of more moment that the captive of 
Satan should be set instantly and completely 
free, than that for a few weeks longer the 
humble creatures, who were ultimately de- 
stined to death for the use of men, should 
prolong an unimportant existence. His way 
of supplying the material needs of the mul- 
titude was rather by removing the causes 
which, in the shape of disease or sickness, 
prevented a self-reliant industry, than by 
encouraging improvidence through constant 
largesses of food. When He did feed them, 
it was in the considerateness of a sagacious 
benevolence, and with a marked and prudent 
economy of supernatural power, for those 
who came next day for more had nothing 
for their pains. The incessancy, the thought- 
fulness, the wisdom, the self-forgetfulness of 
His acts of healing, all glowed and burned 
with the fire of love. The blessedness of 
His public life consisted in the incessant 
activities of a redeeming and bountiful good- 
ness ; and an indescribable humility made it 
a keen suffering to Him to be praised or 
admired by the world. 

His teaching was given only as men could 
bear it and could grow into it. It was 
suited not only to the moral condition, but 
to the intellectual capacities of His hearers. 
Between the Sermon on the Mount delivered 
to the multitude, and the private discourses 
to His apostles on the eve of His Passion, 
there is a wide gulf, both of precept and 
doctrine. No doubt there were occasions, 
such as the discourse in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, when men, His disciples even, 
were offended, outraged we might say, by 
His mysterious and lofty words. Also, we 
remember the controversies both with Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees in the last days of His 
life, when the dark shadows of the cross were 
falling thick and chill on Him, and when 
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the unfolding of the mystery of His twofold 
nature and redeeming purpose could no 
longer be concealed. Even at an earlier 
time, when the purpose of the religious chiefs 
had hardened into rejecting Him, He felt it 
was only mercy to tell them that no neu- 
trality was possible in the kingdom of God. 
But His rule was to keep back what, in an 
immature condition of mind and heart, would 
only offend and irritate. He also said, 
just before He died, “I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.” When He privately announced to 
His apostles the coming rejection and death, 
it was with a charge that no man should 
know it. Full of hope for all who love and 
hope, He was also strong and wise with the 
patience of hope. He refused to lay on 
perplexed spirits a greater burden than they 
then could bear, until at length Pentecost 
dawned, and the Church was born. 

His social relationships were at first simple 
and few; afterwards became manifold and 
complicated. Then His public life brought 
Him into contact with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and the activities of His 
ministry drew anxious seekers to His feet. 
We see Him with His parents, His mother, 
His brethren. We see Him at a marriage- 
feast, and we see Him in a Pharisee’s house 
-on the Sabbath day. We see Him the guest 
of the family of Bethany; we see Him 
accepting kindness at the hands of Zaccheus. 
We see Him with His disciples in the bor- 
rowed fishing-boat, and on the waters of the 
stormy sea, when they failed in their faith, 
and erred in their kindness. The multitude 
was hungry ; and they wanted to make Him 
a King, but He withdrew Himself. John 
the Baptist, from his sultry dungeon, sent to 
ask if He was really the Christ. Jesus did 
not answer the question, but gave him evi- 
dence by which he might answer it for him- 
self. Lazarus lay dying, and Jesus left him 
to die. A woman came to Him about her 
-demoniac child. First He was silent. When 
He did speak, His silence was not so troubl- 
ving as His words. I might easily multiply 
«such occasions, but these are samples, and 
‘they may suffice. In each one of them 
our loving Lord, not with blind rules nor 
priestly traditions, but by living principles 
which are for ever, and for us as well as 
Him, was but as a voice and channel 
of divine tenderness. To His parents He 
showed filial affection, resolute ielmiivess 
dutiful obedience. He defended Himself, 
and, in defending Himself He expressed a 
regretful surprise that they had not known 





Him well enough to make misunderstanding 
impossible. On His mother, when ignorant 
as we suppose of the new era of life and duty 
into which His baptism had introduced Him ; 
unconscious also, as we may think her to 
have been—the mythical stories of His won- 
der-working childhood to the contrary—of 
His supernatural power, she confided to Him 
the secret of the exhausted resources of the 
peasant household, in the assurance that, as 
He had often done before, so He would do 
again, rescue her from a mortifying embar- 
rassment, He instantly impressed the changed 
state of things, and that on the activities 
and methods of His public life she must 
not claim to intrude. But the way in which 
He said it must have reassured her. The 
eye spoke with the lips; and, so far from 
being chilled or disappointed, in the full 
assurance of her motherly love, she said to 
the servants: ‘ Whatsoever He saith unto 
you do it.” While He showed His love 
to her in checking an unintentional pre- 
sumption, He also showed it in immediately 
afterwards doing far more than she had dared 
to ask or think, but so quietly and judi- 
ciously that probably hardly a dozen people 
in the house knew how the supply came. The 
guests were satisfied, the self-respect of the 
host protected, the Virgin’s heart soothed 
and contented, and the glory of Jesus not 
prematurely anticipated by a miracle before 
their eyes. To His brethren, before they 
believed on Him, He expressed Himself with 
quiet dignity, and yet with distinct kindness. 
The day would come when they would be- 
lieve on Him. Their faith should wait for 
its ripeness. He would not hasten it by an 
hour. But it was better for them, and for 
Him, that they should go their several ways 
to the Holy City: “I go not up yet unto 
the feast; Mine hour is not yet come.” In 
Simon’s house, where His host did not pay 
Him the common attention which every 
guest might claim, the Lord scrupled not, at 
the risk of wounding his self-love, to contrast 
the prodigality of the love of the penitent and 
forgiven sinner with his apparently studied 
unkindness. At Bethany, when the ever- 
eager activity of Martha tempted her to re- 
sent her sister’s inertness, Jesus took the 
part of her who listened, gently but firmly 
rebuked the zeal of her who worked. It is 
not easy to find fault with friends at the 
moment they are showing us friendliness ; 
only true love can rise to it, love with holiness 
at its root. From a publican He solicited 
kindness ; for often the shortest and surest 
way of winning a man is to permit him to 
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serve you. Of the disciples who owed him 
everything He first borrowed a fishing-boat, 
then magnificently paid for it. When their 
faith failed His patience seemed to fail— 
but it was the holy impatience of love. 
‘‘ How long shall I be with you—how long 
shall I suffer you? Bring him hither to 
me.” The apostle who earned his supreme 
commendation, also earned his terrible re- 
buke. The multitude was hungry ; and He 
felt unspeakable pity for them, and fed 
them. Then they came next day for more ; 
all His answer was, “Labour not for the 
meat that perisheth.” It has been accu- 
rately and profoundly observed, that Jesus 
never trusted the multitude, though He 
ever helped them. He did not commit Him- 
self unto them, for He knew what was in 
man ; the fickleness, the cruelty, the fleshli- 
ness, the time-serving. John Baptist doubted. 
But Jesus, just because He loved him, could 
only help him as he helped others; and 
then left him to form his conclusion for him- 
self. Of all hard things He ever did, whether 
to Himself or His friends, the hardest must 
have been the message He sent back to 
Bethany, “ This sickness is not unto death,” 
—and then remaining where He was, till 
His friend was in the grave and all hope had 
died out of the wondering sisters’ soul. The 
love of Christ, as manifested in His earthly 
ministry, is as a bright jewel, from many 
polished facets shedding its brilliancy on the 
world. 

On the love of His atoning Passion I will 
not say much now—we may have to revert 
to it presently. But the death whereby He 
redeemed us, is the summit and climax of 
that infinite pity which moved Him to atone 
for the world. “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down His life for 
his friends.” Nevertheless, ‘“ while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” We see it in 
the eagerness with which on His last journey 
to Jerusalem He went before them in the 
way and they were afraid. We see it in the 
awful, intense shrinking of His soul from the 
world’s sin-bearing, when the full weight 
of what redemption implied fell upon His 
pure spirit, and fora moment He faltered 
and reeled. We see it in the washing of 
the disciples’ feet and in His trying at the 
very last moment to soften and save Judas. 
We see it in His warning to Peter before 
He denied Him, and in His look at him 
of sorrowful tenderness, when he denied 
Him—the look that saved his soul. We 
see it in His silence, and in His speaking ; 
in His lofty prophecy of His return to 





judgment, the “ blasphemy ” that sealed his 
fate; in His mysterious announcement to 
Pilate, that He was a king—an announce- 
ment indeed that could not restore the 
captive—might have saved His wretched 
worldly judge. We see it in His words to 
the mourning women ; in His prayer for His 
murderers as in the first transport of indescri- 
bable anguish and shame, He looked down 
from the cross on the mocking, cruel throng. 
We see it in His welcome to the penitent thief ; 
and in His last tender thought of his human 
mother. We see it in the sentence of triumph 
in which His parched lips proclaimed the ful- 
filment of His life work and in the final word 
with which He surrendered His spirit unto 
His Father’s care. The love of the cross is 
but the love of the entire life. The sacrifice 
of the cross only completed the sacrifice of 
Him, Who in life had gone about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil ; and Who in dying stripped him of his 
power. He Who when the cruel nails were 
about to be driven in, refused the myrrh, 
that nothing might dull His self-conscious- 
ness or rob Him of the rapture of suffering 
for men, and of communing with God—at the 
end took the sponge of vinegar, and let them 
moisten His lips with it, that He might have 
strength for uttering the blessed word of 
victory, and before men and angels, confess 
the Father of His love with unfaltering 
devotion. 

To conclude. 1. The love of Christ is the 
love of two distinct natures in the one undi- 
vided personality of His incarnate being. As 
man, in the perfection of His human nature He 
had His preferences and friendships ; sought 
sympathy from some more than from others ; 
permitted one, who was specially dear to 
Him, to lie on His breast at supper and ques- 
tion Him as to who would betray Him ; in- 
vited others, usually three, once four, to be 
with Him in the select moments of power, 
or revelation, or distress ; and as a man with 
a friend, solaced Himself with their company. 

Is it presumption or irreverent to suppose 
that even now the Son of Man in Heaven 
specially reveals Himself to, exceptionally 
delights Himself in, favoured and chosen 
souls? There are men and women—vwe all 
know them and admire them from afar— 
about whom we feel that they are more than 
others the sharers of His secrets and the pos- 
sessors of His favours; that in a sense they 
are the sacraments of His presence and grace 
to those who are in company with them ; 
and that wherever we find them we seem to 
be entertaining angels unawares. 
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Of His divine love—His love as God—this | sincerely repents, is full of severity and con- 
we know, that He is the Lamb slain from the | demnation for the sinner who only pretends 


foundation of the world. We seem to gaze 
down into it more closely, to approach it most 
nearly, when we read that last sacerdotal 
prayer: “I in them and Thou in Me, that 
they may be made perfect in one; and that 
the world may know that Thou hast sent Me, 
and hast loved them as Thou hast loved 
Me.” 

2. The love of Christ is a marvellous and 
unique combination of opposite and usually 
inconsistent qualities. There is the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge; there is 
also what the beloved apostle elsewhere calls 
“ the wrath of the Lamb.” Both these aspects 
of love were exhibited in the human life of 
Jesus. To separate one from the other, or 
to contemplate one to the exclusion of the 
other, is to make a dismembered Christ. He 
was so gentle, yet so terrible ; so tender and 
yet so strong ; so patient and yet so capable 
of blazing into a very furnace of righteous 
indignation ; so thoughtful and yet so true. 
His love was in its idea, object, method, a 
holy love. It did not care only to please, or 
to gratify, or to soothe ; it had also todo the 
work of the surgeon’s knife and the physi- 
cian’s medicine ; to show men themselves, 
not to deceive them ; to wound, that it might 
afterwards heal. Without dispute the be- 
loved, holy Lord constantly did, and said, 
and denied, or took away what in us with 
each other would inevitably have the look of 
grave unkindness—might even dissolve the 
close friendship of years. He put men to pain 
when He thought they needed to suffer. 
Smooth things, merely for the sake of smart- 
ness, never left His lips. To the rich young 
man whom He loved, He would not make 
life or duty easier than his own safety and 
the divine law permitted. 

My friends, may not we in these somewhat 
effeminate days, when to speak of retribu- 
tion is felt to be a kind of rough impolite- 
ness, and to press holiness seems inconsistent 
with a one-sided notion of the mercy of God, 
learn from Him who is Love that Truth and 
Righteousness are the twin sisters of Mercy 
and Pardon? The sternest and bravest, and 
most uncompromising of all teachers Who 
ever opened his lips in this world was He 
who gave His life to save it. He who said : 
“Come unto Me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” also 
asked : “ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, 
how can ye escape the damnation of hell ?” 

3. For Christ’s love, while it is full of pa- 
tience and considerateness for the sinner who 





to repent, or makes his outward repentance 
a cloak for the indulgence of his sin. “He 
refused to quench the smoking flax, or to 
break the bruised reed.” He sat down with 
publicans and sinners. He also said to the 
woman who was a sinner, “ Thy faith hath 
saved thee, go in peace,” and to her who was 
surprised in the very act of sin, “ Neither 
do I condemn thee, go and sin no more.” 
But as to those who made the command- 
ment of God of none effect by their tradi- 
tion; who turned God's gift of a Sabbath 
into a bondage and torture; who would 
not submit to God’s righteousness because 
they preferred their own; and who so 
sinned against God that when they could 
not deny His marvellous works, attributed 
them to the interference of the devil; He 
reproached them, denounced them, warned 
the people against them ; shrunk not from 
describing their proselytising, as making 
men more the children of Hell than they 
were themselves. These were the words of 
the meek, and lowly, and tender Jesus, and 
He spoke them in the deep purpose of His 
unspeakable love. If his words of flame 
would not burn the impenitence out of their 
seared hearts, they might deter, and alarm, 
and purify others. Of all terrible and 
hopeless conditions, the most terrible and 
hopeless is that of those who turn their vices 
and sins into religious virtues. It was be- 


| cause Jesus loved with so true and holy a 


lovethat with strong and evenimpatient hands 
He continually strove to tear away from 
men’s faces the delusions and self-deceit which 
hid from them the counsel and righteousness 
of God. Love, in one shape, persuades and 
invites ; in another, rebukes and warns. But 
it is all love, and the same love, though with 
manifold voices and with diverse aspects. He 
who went about doing good, and delivering 
all that were oppressed with the devil, by all 
ways would save all. Sometimes He spoke 
of God as the bountiful, long-suffering, for- 
giving Father. At other times, when it was 
needed, and to those who needed it, He 
made all who listened to Him think of God 
as a consuming fire. And He is both—be- 
cause He is Love. 

Finally, this love to the world is also a 
love to the individual ; and only to acknow- 
ledge its greatness without appropriating 
its salvation is out of our own lips to declare 
our condemnation. ‘ Who loved me and 
gave Himself for me,” writes the apostle ; 
and He can love each of us, and did give 
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Himself for each of us, because the Son of | lieve his Gospel, accept his Saviour. “ Every 
Man is also Son of God. My friends, we | man shall bear his own burden”; but he 
are not saved in a crowd, and we do not /can only bear it by taking it individually, 
repent ina crowd. As single and separate | consciously, penitently, trustfully to Him 
souls we sin, as single and separate souls we | who loved, and died, and rose again for 
must repent and believe and love. | every one of us, and Who claims from each 

Each of us must each for himself recognise | of us an answer to the question of questions 
his separateness, confess his sinfulness, be- | —‘ Lovest thou Me ?” 


THE NIGHT SHELTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 
By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


“ And seeing the man which was healed standing with them, they could say nothing against it."”—Acrs iv. 14. 


N? that silenced them. It was easy to | nothing else to discredit the men who work 

sneer at the “ unlearned and ignorant | miracles which offend it. But no; these 
men,” at their appearance, their speech, | men had nothing to say. Let them have 
their doctrine ; but when a middle-aged man, | the credit of it. To the honour of “ Annas 
who ‘had been a helpless cripple from his | and Caiaphas and John and Alexander and 
birth, was there before them, as well able to | as many as were of the kindred of the high 
priest,” let it be recorded that “ seeing 
the man that was healed standing with 
them, they could say nothing against it.” 
They even confessed to one another 
that they could not deny the miracle, 
however much they might hate the name 
by which it had been wrought. 

That early incident has been often 
repeated. ‘The kindred of the high 
priest” have ever since been sitting in 
judgment on the apostles of the Nazarene, 
and have sneered at their faith, their 
fervour, their ignorance, and their irre- 
gular methods; have held them up to 
ridicule and sometimes “put them in 
hold.”.; but somehow “ the man that was 
healed” has ever been “standing with 





wot them,” and the sight of him has stopped 
- \SodAL WING.) the mouths of the cavillers, and in many 





rp ° ° 
Ly cases has even turned scorn into admira- 


tion. 
_Praetically this scene is being now 
- re-enacted before us in connection with 
the work of the Salvation Army. It has 
had to face scorn, reproach, and perse- 
cution. Its quasi-military organization, 
its demonstrations, its oratory, its music, 
its theology, have been in turn the sub- 
ject of scoffs and denunciation, of mer- 
walk and leap and use his limbs as the best | riment and indignant outburst. But the 
of them; and when there was no denying | world has at length been confronted with a 
that his healing had been wrought in some miracle of social healing accomplished in the 
way by these two despised fishermen, the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, which 
critics and judges were at anonplus. “They has silenced a thousand cavils and con- 
could say nothing against it.” strained hundreds to applaud who once did 
And yet, it was a wonder they could not. nothing but condemn. Great numbers of 
Prejudice is not often struck dumb. It can | people who have as little sympathy as ever 
generally mutter “ Beelzebub,” if it can say with the religious side of the Army’s opera- 
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tions perceive what has been achieved by its | would be received to encourage.a commence- 
“Social Wing,” and, “seeing the man that ment, it was found that in some marvellous 
was healed standing with them,” can “‘say | way the great work was already afoot. 
nothing against it.” There was no long waiting to elaborate 
And no wonder. For “that indeed a| plans. With true military promptitude the 
notable miracle hath been done” by this | attack on the tremendous citadel of London 
Social Wing “is manifest to all them that” | misery was made at once. The forces had 
will take the trouble to look into the facts. | been mustered silently, every man was in 
It is little more than a year ago since General | his place, and as soon as the resources were 
Booth appealed to the nation for £100,000 | available, the storming of the citadel began, 
to enable him to uplift the “submerged | and began to tell. 
tenth.” The boldness of the demand startled| The attack was made at many points 
us all. Not a few spoke of its “ impudence.” | almost simultaneously, and the achievements 
Many shook their heads and darkly hinted | of one short year have been so surprising 
that the money subscribed would in its turn | that we not only exclaim in grateful admi- 
be “submerged” also. They little knew | ration, ‘“ What hath God wrought!” but our 
the bigness of the heart which prompted the | thoughts are carried irresistibly forward into 
appeal, and the forces which were at hand | the boldest conjecture as to what God is 
to deal with the problem. The country, | going to work out by this wonderful agency. 
however, showed its confidence in the | Without the least disparagement to other 
General, and not this country only. Money | philanthropic workers, of whom there are so 
came pouring in from all parts of the world, | many, and whose Christian devotion to the 
and the more perhaps as people thought of | cause of the poor is not greater than the 
the sainted wife to whose heart the scheme | sagacity of their practical methods, we con- 
was so dear. And then whilst yet people | fidently say, Let but the Social Wing of the 
were wondering whether sufficient funds | Salvation Army be backed up and sustained 





A Shelter Meeting. 


as it has so far been, and even upon the, appreciably one bit the better—such an 
poverty and degradation of London—that | impression will soon be made as will justify 
fearful Slough of Despond which, it has been | the expectation that the London of the 
thought, would simply swallow up all the | twentieth century will furnish but the 
effort and the treasure that the King’s ser- | faintest indication of the outcast London of 
vants might cast into it without being} 1883. And if this can be done for London 
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Hungry. 


we need have little fear as to other parts of | by this department, when we say that during 
the country. | the year nearly ninety-seven thousand meals 
We are at present concerned only with the | atione farthing each have been supplied 
metropolis and with what has been done there | 1,097,866 at a halfpenny, 1,161,727 at a 
towards the working out of the “ Darkest | penny, twopence, threepence, and fourpence 
England” scheme, which, in the simple lan- | each, and a quarter of a million meals have 
guage of the official statement, “aims at rescu- | been given away ? 
ing from their wretched condition of poverty, | Next, we have Night Shelters and Sleep- 
crime, and despair, the ‘submerged’ or ‘drown- | ing Homes, for men and women, into which 
ing’ portion of our population.” There are | we will take a look or two presently; and 
now in full operation, under the most skilful | then come factories for the “ out-of-works ” ; 
and business-like management, at least four- | Labour Bureau or Exchange, for the un- 
teen departments, working energetically and | employed ; Poor Man’s Metropole ; Prison- 
effectively in the direction of this sublime | gate Work, with Home for the ex-convicts ; 
result. First, we have the Cheap Food | Organized resident House-to-house Work in 
Depots, opened for those to whom the differ-| the Slums; Rescue Homes for Women ; 
ence of a halfpenny on a meal is a momen-| Inquiry after the Lost and Missing; the 
tous matter. Here, the poor are supplied | Household Salvage Brigade, which collects 
with meals, from one farthing each to four- | waste material of all kinds for distribution ; 
pence, and in times of exceptional distress | the Poor Man’s Advice Bureau ; the Farm 
food is given away, but then only in ex-| Colony, for agricultural work and_brick- 
change for tickets distributed by the clergy, | making; and various industries, such as 
ministers of ail denominations, and Salvation | match-making, cabinet-making, and carpen- 
Army officers. Can any one estimate the | tering, &c. 
relief and comfort which have been dispensed| All this beneficent machinery has been 
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brought into full operation within one brief | the central reservoir, as to leave this point 
year. The marvel is great, even looking no longer in question, I doubted still more 
only at the dry enumeration of agencies | whether the Army would be equal to the 
which we have given above; could the sig- | unparalleled opportunity upon which it had 
nificance of each item in the enumeration be | fallen. The audacity of the scheme stag- 
vrasped, the most doubtful would surely be | gered one. I have therefore watched with 
«onvinced and the most critical satisfied that | specially eager interest its development, and 
no better use could have been made by | have endeavoured, as far as limited oppor- 
(yeneral Booth of the resources with which | tunities have permitted, to obtain some 
the gencrosity of the public supplied him, | personal acquaintance with its actual work- 
and no more ample pledge have been given | ing. I ought further to acknowledge that 
that he will, if adequately sustained, carry | my sympathies with the methods of the Sal- 
out the enterprise which he has been in- | vation Army, as distinguished from its aims, 
spired to undertake. | had never been strong, nor can I say that 

When the General so boldly challenged | they are so now ; but this circumstance may 
the confidence of the community in himself | lend some emphasis to the expression of my 
and their sympathy with the “submerged | admiration for the work of its Social Wing, 
tenth” by his daring appeal for a hundred | and this expression I would give without 
thousand pounds, I confess that I greatly | stint or reserve. Every facility has been 
doubted what the response would be. When | given to me for access to that work at all 
the streams of liberality began to flow. so | places and atall times. In no case have my 
freely and with such fulness of volume into | visits been expected. I have been person 














Bunks by Night. 


ally unknown to almost every one with | the work is carried on, and such proof of 
whom I have conversed ; yet what I have | good accomplished, that I do not think I can 
seen with my own eyes and heard with my | speak too highly in its praise. 

own ears has given me such confidence in| Any satisfactory survey of the vast field 
the practical wisdom, the conscientious eco- | covere:l by the social operations of the 
nomy, and the Christian charity with which | Army would be impossible even in a long 
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series of magazine articles, much more 
in a single paper. We will, therefore, in 
the present instance confine our attention to 
the Night Shelters, about which very con- 
flicting accounts have been given to the 
public. 

It was here that my own inspec 
tion began. With vivid recollec- 
tions of what the “ doss-houses ” 
of London were in the days when 
the “Bitter-Cry” was written, 
and also of later experiences in 
connection with them, and of 
many of the model lodging-houses 
which have sprung up in the in- 
terval, it was an easy matter to 
compare with these the provision 
made for the homeless by the 
Salvation Army. The comparison 
made was critical, nor was it made 
with any bias in favour of the 
Army Shelters. Rather the re- 
verse ; for I had recently read 
several articles, both in London 
and provincial papers, written in 
no friendly spirit, which I was 
perhaps too ready to believe. On 
the other hand, I knew what 
modern philanthropy and Christian 
enterprise had accomplished in 
such instances as the Victoria | 
Home for Working Men. If, in 
comparison with these the places 
I was visiting had suffered, or if some justi- 
fication had been discovered for the scoffs, 


the merriment, and the diatribes of the | 


smart journalists who had written the 
articles referred to, it would have excited no 
surprise, but would rather have fulfilled my 
expectations. For something of this kind I 
looked diligently, conversing with all kinds 
of people in the Shelters, and I came away 
amazed that even the exigencies of popular 
journalism could lead to such a falsification 
of facts as unfriendly pens had febricated, 
and convinced that amongst the model in- 
stitutions for sheltering the homeless in 
London, I had seen nothing that could sur- 
pass in cleanliness, comfort, and healthful- 
ness the Shelters of the Salvation Army. 
These harbours of refuge are of three 
classes :—1. Shelters which provide a clean 


mattress and bunk and covering, with bread | 


and cocoa for supper and breakfast, at four- 
pence per night. 
the mattress and bunk and covering, without 
food, at twopence per night. 3. Shelters in 
which, for one penny a night a man may 
have a seat and rest for his head and feet in 


2. Shelters which provide | 
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a dry room. If he be without even that 
penny, he can earn it by chopping wood on 
the premises before he takes his rest. Prac- 
| tically, therefore, no one is shut out from 
| Safe and comfortable shelter so long as space 
‘for his accommodation can be found, and 





altogether nearly four thou- 
sand poor homeless wan- 
derers are thus succoured 
| every night, or one million four hundred thou- 
sand in the year. Only those who know what 
| homeless wandering through the night is in 
such a place as London, and what even worse 
evils are associated with the doss-house, can 
conceive how much these figures mean ; how 
much of salvation from filth and misery, 
from vice and crime, from despair and 
death. 

Let me recount something of my own 
experiences. On one of the most cheerless 
days of the past winter, alighting at that 
most cheerless of stations, St. Mary’s, White- 
chapel, on the Metropolitan Railway, I made 
my way to the Women’s Shelter, in Hanbury 
Street, Spitalfields. The place has no out- 
ward attractions, and except for the friendly 
lamp which is nightly the pole-star of hun- 
dreds of weary and destitute women, there 
is little to distinguish it from the adjoining 
| houses on either side, unless it be the waiting 
| groups which, towards three o'clock in the 
| afternoon, begin to gather about the doors. 

My knock was answered by a happy-looking 
“Jieutenant,” clean and neat in appearance, 
although evidently busy at work. She gave 








| 
me a smiling welcome, and conducted me | 


from the covered yard-way into a cosy little 

office, where I was requested to remain until 

she told the “captain.” Presently he came, 

Captain Hassan, to wit; a burly, dark- 

haired, kindly-looking gentleman, in_ his 

shirt-sleeves, obviously up to his eyes in 

work also. It was a particularly busy day 

with them all, but with ready courtesy, he | 
gave himself up to my questions, and | was 

soon in possession of information which dis- 

closed that these shelters are not bare refuges 

where nothing is attempted beyond housing 

the homeless for a few hours every night. 

They are, every one of them; made centres 

of operation for beneficent action upon the 

locality around, and the wide reach of their 

helpful activities is really beyond calcula- | 
tion. 

“What had they been doing,” I asked, 
“during the past year ?” 

To begin with, they had sheltered 86,816 
women. ‘They had sent to situations 121 
girls and women. Restored to parents, 13 ; 
set up in homes of their own 7 families, help- | 
ing them by gifts of furniture and clothing. 
163 had been sent to the Salvation Army 
Rescue Homes, and 64 to other rescue homes. 
327 people in the Shelter had been assisted 
with clothing or food for their children and 
others. In addition, they had visited and 
relieved, out of doors, 1,500 families; had 
given free breakfasts to children during the 
winter to the number of 25,600 ; and in the 
Créche, connected with the Shelter, had taken 
care of 4,822 children. At the time of the 
notorious Leather Lane evictions, when so 
many families were ruthlessly turned out 
into the streets that a block of houses might 
be taken down, the Army sheltered more 
than 40 women and children for some time ; 
and then, when compelled to send them forth, 
gave them a week’s rent or lodging money, 
with food sufficient to last them two or three 
days, and so put them in a position to help 
themselves. 

This is a sample of what is done at one 
only of the dozen or more Shelters which the 
Social Wing of the Salvation Army has 
opened in different parts of London. I 
should like to know where a better record 
could be shown. For ten years past I have 
tried to make myself familiar with this kind 
of work in all its phases and under all man- 
ner of auspices, but I know not where to look 
for anything that will surpass, in thorough 
ness and real helpfulness, the Shelter work 
of the Salvation Army. 

But I came to Hanbury Street less to hear 
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than to see, so, following my guide, I began 
my inspection. It was quite in the right order 
of things that we should first visit the wash- 
house. This is what very many of the women 
who seek this Shelter do, one of its advan- 
tages being that here they can wash their 
clothes. As yet it is too early for any of 
them to be here, and the operations going 
on concern only the Shelter itself. The place 
is large, light, and commodious ; it is admir- 
ably fitted up with all needful apparatus, and 
there is an unlimited supply of both hot and 
cold water. The walls are whitewashed, 
and the room is thoroughly cleansed every 
day, a free use being made of disinfectants. 
There is nothing offensive either to the eye 
or the sense of smell. All is bright, clean, 
and healthful. 

We now pass into the “ day-room,” a spa- 
cious apartment furnished with comfortable 
benches ; the walls are washed in light colour, 
and adorned by texts of Scripture in white 
letters upon red ground. Opposite the en- 
trance we note two excellent portraits, one 
of “the General,” and the other of Mrs. 

















“Cubicle ” at the “‘ Ark.” 


Bramwell Booth, who is at the head of the 
rescue work of the Army. The room is 
everywhere full of light, from a large lantern 
window in the roof. It is well warmed and 
the bright fire looks very cheery on this 
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cold, raw afternoon. Already a few elderly 
women have gained admission, for it is 
past three, and are making themselves com- 
fortable. At this hour they can enter, and 
may spend their time mending their clothes, 
reading, chatting, or, as many of them do, 
dressing dolls and making kettle-holders and 
other small articles for sale next day. In 
this way, in fact, many of these poor women 
live. 

Beyond this room is a similar one where 
girls and younger women and those who 
have children are shut off from the rest. The 
arrangement is one which conduces to com- 
fort on both sides; and the contrast pre- 
sented by the brightness, the cleanliness, and 
the quiet of these homes to the gloom, and 
filth, and squalor, and noise of the ordinary 
common lodging-house strikes very forcibly 
one who has any knowledge of both. 

Most interesting of all to me is the “‘ dor- 
mitory.” It is a large square building giving 
one the impression of an adapted chapel, as 
a wide gallery runs round all the four sides, 
and the beds are arranged both on the ground 
floor and upon this higher structure. Like 
the day-room, it is lighted by day from a 
lantern roof, and the walls and supporting 
iron columns are blue-washed. Everywhere 
some text appeals to one from the walls; 
but what struck me most was not a text, 
but the inscription running along the front 
of the gallery opposite the door of entrance : 
“Let God have all His way with you.” 
What words could more appropriately meet 
the eyes of the poor wanderer, who, crushed 
by poverty and suffering, and almost, if not 
quite in despair, seeks this friendly shelter ? 
To realise that all this suffering is really 
part of the way of God with her, intended 
to drive her to the one true and safe 
shelter of His own overshadowing wings, 
and to submit and yield to that “way” 
instead of rebelling, and cursing, and des- 
pairing—what a blessed result of coming 
to this Hanbury Street Refuge that would 
be! And who shall say that these words 
have not brought about such a result to 
many a wanderer from the ways of peace ? 

The beds, or bunks, are of the simplest 
description. In a kind of oblong box, about 
six feet long and two feet wide, the bottom 
of which is the boarded floor—which, by the 
way, is as white and clean as the deck of a 
man-of-war—is laid a mattress covered with 
American cloth, and upon this a coverlet of 
rough-dressed sheepskin. There is nothing 
more, but this is enough, the room being kept 
at a temperature of about 70° Fahr. during 








the night. The material used is adopted on 
sanitary grounds. Every mattress and cover- 
let is well rubbed daily, and once a week 
cleansed with disinfectant. I examined them 
carefully, and could find no trace to remind 
one of the class of people who slept in the 
place nightly. .The most fastidious need 
have felt little fear in lying down for the 
night upon one of these beds, and they must 
be a very heaven of cleanliness and comfort 
to the poor creatures who occupy them. 

At eight o'clock in the morning every 
sleeper must be awake and away. Any who 
wish to leave earlier have only to mention 
this to the “night orderly,” whois always in 
the room, and she will be aroused at any 
hour she likes. The beds can be occupied 
as early as seven o'clock in the evening, and 
by nine it is imperative that all shall be in 
the dormitory. This early hour is fixed to 
prevent advantage being taken of the Shelter 
as a convenient refuge after a night of dissi- 
pation. 

In the morning, as soon as the sleepers 
are out of the place, the bunks are turned on 
end, the mattresses and coverlets rubbed and 
cleansed, and piled up together, the floors are 
thoroughly scrubbed and the room well ven- 
tilated, and when the boards are perfectly 
dry, all is rearranged as before in readiness 
for the following night. 

All this comfort is secured fur twopence ; 
another twopence, as I have said, purchases 
a supper and breakfast of bread and cocoa ; 
or the visitors may purchase at similar rates 
further food according to their means and 
requirements. 

It need scarcely be said that the Shelter is 
always full, the average number accommo- 
dated being 270 per night. In severe weather 
as many as 300 are admitted, and the diffi- 
culty often is to keep out the crowds who 
besiege the doors and beg for admission. 
Captain Hassan, who lives in another part of 
London and leaves for home every night 
about ten o’clock, frequently finds it no easy 
thing to make his way through the miserable 
crowd of homeless women who implore him 
to take pity on them. One bitter night in 
November last he was thus besieged, and 
when he had got a few steps from the door 
one poor old woman threw herself on her 
knees before him, and, lifting up her hands, 
the tears streaming from her eyes, cried— 

“Oh, do let us in, sir; just let us in! We 
don’t care where we lie. We don’t want 
beds. We'll lie on the floor anywhere, but 
do let us just inside those gates, and then 
we shall be safe!” 
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“ What did you do?” 

He looked at me as if he thought I ought 
to have known, and simply answered : 

“T let em all in. I could not go to my 
warm bed and think of them freezing there 
in the cold.” 

But I have not seen all yet. There is the 
“ Women’s Metropole” next door. That has 
a big sound. I must not miss that. It is 
only a cottage, notwithstanding its name, but 
it is @ gem inits way. ‘The Metropole re- 
presents a step up in the social scale. It 
often happens that the women who come 
nightly to the Shelter, brought as they are 
under good influences, begin to “ better 
themselves.” They learn to earn a trifle more 
money, and to take more care of it, and 
they acquire more self-respect. Naturally, 
they require a somewhat better lodging, free 
from some of the associations inseparable 
from the general shelter. Here it is ready 
for them in the cottage Metropole. On the 
ground floor lives the Salvation Army officer 
who has charge of the place. Above are 
two floors fitted up as bedrooms, and con- 
taining in all, I think, thirteen beds; but 
such beds! Each lodger has a trim little 
iron bedstead with chain mattress, upon the 
top of which is a comfortable wool mattress, 
sheets, and blanket, and white counterpane, 
all as clean and natty as a new pin. ‘There 
is a separate wash-bowl and can of water for 
each, and also a comb. The floor and walls 
are spotlessly clean, and so are the little strips 
of oil-cloth laid here and there upon the 
boards, All this for sixpence! No decent 
girl or woman need wish for anything better 
than this, and if the Shelter next door has 
had upon these women an elevating influence 
which has lifted them into the Metropole we 
shall expect the Metropole to do great things 
indeed. This is General Booth’s idea. The 
Shelter he regards as the first step on 
the social ladder, and his plan is to lead these 
poor people up in this way, step by step, to 
the level to which it is the aim of the whole 
scheme to lift them. 

And now for the Créche. Have I not left 
the best until the last? Yet little must be 
said about it. It corresponds, on the other 
side of the Shelter proper, to the Metropole 
on this. Here children are received from 


three weeks old to seven years, and are fed 
and kindly cared for for twelve hours, from 
seven in the morning until seven in the even- 
ing, for threepence. And so any poor woman 
in the Shelter or in the neighbourhood can 
leave her little one with confidence while she 
goes to work to earn her living, and when 





she comes home at night, or to the Shelter, 
which is home to many, receives her child 
into her own care safe and happy. Happy! 
You should see them. On the first floer are 
the elder ones, busy with toys, or slates, or 
books, and as happy as birds. Except, in- 
deed, two, who stand there in corners with 
their faces to the wall, and look shyly round 
as we enter, their curiosity overcoming their 
shame. These two are not happy for the 
moment, but they will be presently. They 
are undergoing punishment—the only punish- 
ment permitted—for some childish misde- 
meanour. For the rest, there is not a cloud 
upon one face or fear in any eye. Their food 
consists mostly of farinaceous puddings and 
suchlike simple fare. They none of them 
starve—these Shelter children—you can see 
that at a glance. 

We run upstairs and take a peep at the 
babies in their neat little bassinettes, side by 
side, some of them sleeping vigorously, others 
pulling more vigorously at feeding-bottles 
charged with Nestlé’s milk, some crowing in 
their nurses’ arms, and one crying. But none 
neglected, none unkindly treated, and all as 
clean as can be, and apparently well and 
thriving. 

When I began this ‘paper I purposed tak- 
ing my readers with me not only to White- 
chapel, but to Westminster, to Southwark, 
to the Embankment Shelter, and to the 
“Social Net” in Lisson Street, Edgware 
Road. I have not told the half of what I 
meant to tell, nor a tenth of what my note- 
book and memory would freely furnish. 
Still, here, however, is a fair specimen. of 
the Shelter work of the “ Darkest England ” 
scheme. The only point that I am conscious 
of having omitted is, any reference to the 
bright religious meetings which are held 
nightly at these Shelters. I have convinced 
myself that it is a calumny to say that any irk- 
some pressure to attend such meetings is put 
upon the poor creatures who seek the Shelter 
and a still greater calumny to assert that any 
difference is made in the treatment of those 
who do or do not attend. The system upon 
which the work is organized makes this 
impossible. The meetings are, however, 
attractive to these homeless ones ; many are 
eager to be present at them, and their at- 
tendance often leads to the happiest results. 

Whatever criticisms may be passed upon 
the Salvation Army, benedictions alone can 
fall from the lips of those who have seen 
what I have seen of the first year’s work of 
the “Social Wing.” They “can say nothing 
against it.” 
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THE COUSIN AT THE VICARAGE. 


By ANNIE E. 


CIIAPTER I. 


i was a lovely night! The stars’ soft ra- 

diance, the moonlight’s silver witchery 
made the little creeper-covered porch at the 
garden-door of Cedar Cottage such a pleasant 
retreat that Laurie Medwin and Archie Ross 
could not make up their minds to leave it. 
Laurie was idly pulling at the leaves and 
tendrils of the Virginia creeper that crept 
in through the trellis-work, with her brown 
head on Archie’s broad shoulder, and Archie 
was playing with her hair. 

“By the way, Laurie,” he said, suddenly 
breaking the pleasant silence, “we have a 
visitor at the Vicarage, and instead of read- 
ing with uncle this morning, as usual, I 
went to meet her at the station.” 

“Oh!” with a long-drawn stress on the ex- 
clamation, from Laurie, ‘“ who is it, Archie ?” 

“My uncle’s cousin,” was the reply. 

Another long-drawn “Oh!” “ What is she 
like? Isshe young or old? Old, I suppose ; 
isn’t she?” asked Laurie eagerly ; and the 
head went up from its resting-place so 
quickly, and there was such a look of curi- 
osity upon the face, that Archie smiled, and 
a dangerous twinkle came into his eyes, 
which, if that shadowy porch had not hidden 
it from Laurie, would have been a certain 
safeguard to her. 

“Oh, young!” he answered. 

“How young? As young as I am?” she 
queried. 

“Older than you by a good bit, but I 
should say decidedly young.” 

“ And—and pretty, Archie ” 

“Lovely !” was the emphatic reply. 

There was a pause, and then Laurie de- 
manded, 

“What is her name ?” 

“Miss Johnston; her Christian name is 
Ada.” 

“ Ada Johnston,” echoed Laurie. ‘‘ And 
you went to meet her at the station. What 
did you have to dance attendance on her for ? 
Why didn’t your uncle go himself ?” with a 
slight touch of pique in the tone. 

“Because he had a long list of sick 
parishioners to visit, and asked me to meet 
her instead.” 

“Oh, indeed ; and of course you enjoyed 
it very much! Well now, Archie, mind, I 
won't have you go making pretty speeches 
to this Ada Johnston, and taking her out, 


COURTENAY. 


and all that,” said Laurie with half-jesting, 
half-earnest tone. 

“‘ What nonsense, Laurie ! Don’t be jealous 
now.” And Archie laughed heartily. 

The mention of Ada Johnston was speedily 
followed by other conversation, but between 
pauses Laurie often found her thoughts re- 
verting to that cousin at the Vicarage, and 
long after they had parted for the night, 
and Archie had forgotten the little joke, her 
active brain was still busy with the theme. 
Finally she went to bed, and dreamed that 
Archie had eloped with the pretty Miss 
Johnston, and they were off post-haste in 
the Vicar’s pony carriage, while she was run- 
ning beside them pulling at the reins, and 
trying to stop them, with the violent exer- 
tion of which she at length awoke. Laurie 
Medwin was just nineteen, and eighteen 
months ago her father had come as a stranger 
to Longferrow, and rented the pretty little 
house known as Cedar Cottage, which stood 
about a mile and a half from the Vicar- 
age. For atwelvemonth out of that period, 
Laurie and Archie Ross, the Vicar’s orphan 
nephew, had been engaged. Archie was 
graduating at one of the Universities previous 
to taking holy orders, and was now in the 
middle of a long summer vacation, during 
which he contrived to be at Cedar Cottage 
pretty often, and Laurie to visit the Vicar- 
age as frequently as her duties to an 
invalid mother would allow. Laurie’s gay 
and somewhat thoughtless confidante, to 
whom she often wrote long gossipy epistles, 
had sometimes chaffed her at the bare idea 
of the merry little schoolfellow ever becom- 
ing so sedate a personage as “a country 
parson’s wife,” and, with a strangely miscon- 
ceived notion of happiness, had often drawn 
dismal pictures of the bright buoyant Laurie 
as a stiff model of primness and propriety, 
in the plain nun-like garb which was all her 
vicar husband was to allow her, and a dare- 
never-smile look upon her bonnie face. But 
Laurie only laughed at the false vision, and 
with a heart tuned high to Christian prin- 
ciples, and desirous of living her life with a 
nobler purpose than mere earthly aims, looked 
forward with no little joy to the day when 
|she should be the wife of the Rev. Archie 
| Ross, and he should finally succeed to the 
living of Longferrow, and live in that pic- 
'turesque little Vicarage next the church. 





But, good and lovable as she was, Laurie 
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was not altogether an angel, and, no one 
specimen of the human race being perfect, it 
must be confessed that she possessed a tem- 
per somewhat fiery, with just a dash in it of 
that hydra-headed monster jealousy, and 
consequently the year of engagement had 
not terminated without sundry little lovers’ 
quarrels, which, however, were always sure 
to be made up very soon, and, as Laurie said, 
were almost indispensable. The making up 
was “so nice.” 

The new arrival at the Vicarage was the 
subject of some little discussion at the Cedar 
Cottage breakfast-table the next morning ; 
and as Laurie made no secret of the fact 
that the Vicar’s cousin was young and lovely, 
Fred Medwin, with the natural teasing pro- 
pensity of brothers in general, took up the 
theme rather mischievously, and throughout 
that week, whenever Archie happened to be 
a little late, or did not come at all at the 
time he was expected, suggested to Laurie, 
with provoking coolness, that “It was no 
wonder Archie didn’t show up, for he was, 
no doubt, having such a good time under 
the trees in the Vicarage garden with that 
jolly little cousin, who must be awfully 
pretty ; and as it might turn out to be a 
breach of promise case Laurie had better look 
out for her innings.” And so it came about 
that on Archie’s next visit the silly little girl 
looked at her lover through green glasses, 
and fancied him a bit cool and unlike him- 
self, silently putting it down to the score of 
Miss Johnston, while Archie had quite for 
gotten that she was still the victim of an 
unconscious little ruse. 

“T shall come over and see this Ada 
Johnston, Archie, at the end of the week,” 
she said, mentioning the name for the first 
time since the evening of the arrival. 

“Oh, yes; do, dear,” said Archie, “ or, if 
you like, I will bring her over to see you; 
that will be better still; and I am sure, 
Laurie, when you know her, you will appre- 
ciate her as highly as I do.” 

“*So he appreciates her very highly, does 
he?” murmured Laurie, as she went to her 
room, that night; and she sat down toa 
very serious little meditation. “I know 
what she is—she’s just some stylish fast 
London girl who thinks, with her mincing 
airs and pretty face, to make a conquest 
of my Archie. But Ido wonder at him ; 
he’s a great deal too free. It was just the 


same with those Burton girls who came here 
last Christmas, he took a great deal too much 
notice of them, and I shall just tell him my 
mind before he’s a day older.” 


And, having 





arrived at this conclusion, it is little wonder 
that Laurie went to bed with a lump in her 
throat, and dreamed of a second elopement. 
Foolish Laurie ! 

But Archie was quite three days older 
before he again presented himself at Cedar 
Cottage, and gave his betrothed an oppor- 
tunity of speaking her mind. This period of 
absence, being decidedly longer than usual, 
added fresh fuel to the little fire that was 
gaining fervour in Laurie’s breast. 

“ Wherever have you been, Archie ? Why 

ever didn’t you come last night ?” she asked 
with raised eyebrows and flushed face, as 
he met her gloved and bonneted in their 
favourite avenue just beyond the house. “I 
declare it’s a perfect age since you were here ; 
whatever have you been doing with yourself ? 
You promised to bring Miss Johnston to see 
me.” 
“ Does it seem such a long time, dearest ?” 
he answered gaily. ‘“ My days do fly so; 
those readings with uncle take up the time 
enormously. But I must confess that I’ve 
been out rather more than usual these last 
few days. We were out on Monday; and 
yesterday I drove Miss Johnston to town, 
and should have brought her on here only 
that it was too much for her—she is rather 
delicate, you know, and has come here to 
recruit—so by the time she had rested on 
the sofa, and I had read some Tennyson to 
her, the evening was almost gone.” 

“Well, Archie!” exclaimed Laurie, draw- 
ing her arm from his with a sudden gesture 
of annoyed surprise. “I do wonder that you 
like to tell of such doings! What is Miss 
Johnston to you, I should like to know? I 
don’t see that you have any right to read to 
her at all, or take her out as you do, and I 
must say such conduct, for an engaged man, 
is anything but proper.” 

It was now Archie’s turn to be surprised, 
and for a full minute he regarded his accuser 
with an odd mixture of startled gravity and 
indignation, which gradually gave place to 
an amused smile as he recollected that on 
certain points respecting Miss Johnston she 
still remained unenlightened. 

“Why, Laurie, you absurd child!” he 
said, with a laugh. “Do be less hard upon 
a fellow. How do you know that Ada 
Johnston is not some grey old vision with 
spectacles, and wrinkles, and a poke bonnet ?” 

‘“‘ Please don’t make matters worse, Archie; 
you know that sheis not ; youtold me your- 
self that she was young and lovely ”—con- 
tinued Laurie in a tone of still greater hos- 
tility—*‘ and since she has been at the Vicar- 
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age you have been positively cool and in- 
different to me, and have come here as little 
as you could. It’s very mean indeed of you | 
to slight me so, andI must request that you | 


will either give up your violent fancy for Miss | pected outburst, and 





miata <5 mie ta” ob Nore, 


Pm 


ance had settled upon his face. “You don’t 
know what you are talking about, Laurie,” 
he said stiffly. ‘As for slighting you, you 
must know that that is farthest from my 
thoughts, but I am not going to prove dis- 


courteous to any lady simply because you | 


XXI—-23 


| ' ; 
| Johnston, and cease reading to her and taking 
_ her out, or stop away from here altogether.” 


Archie by this time had recovered from 


his amusement and surprise at this unex- 


a deep shade of annoy- 


et ae 
cy ce yo 


“Yes !—the Vicar’s pony-chaise.” 


have taken into your head a foolish whim 
that Iam not to be trusted, and am wrong 
to make myself agreeable and polite ; and if 
Miss Johnston should require my escort or 
my services in any way I shall certainly give 
them. Allow me to tel! you that you are not 
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only absurdly jealous, but you are making a 
great fuss about nothing at all. However, 
since you are somewhat in the dark, I will 
explain to you that Miss——” 

“T don’t want you to explain anything,” 
interrupted Laurie, the hot tears rushing to 
her eyes as her angry pride got the better 
of reason. “I don’t want to hear any of 
your explanations, your conduct is enough ; 
and since you are so rigid in your ideas of 
politeness, you can go and flirt with your 
Ada Johnston as much as ever you like, but 
you needn’t trouble yourself to come here, at 
any rate, for some time.” 

“Laurie! do you mean this %” 

“T do.” 

“Then I shall go.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and Laurie 
fled down the avenue to the house. But 
even as he turned he paused and half smiled 
in his vexation, the whole thing was so 
absurd. After all, perhaps, it was only fair 
to Laurie, that he should go back’and ex- 
plain matters. But no, she should not have 
been so rashly jealous, she deserved to find 
it out herself. At first her little jealousies 
had not been altogether displeasing to him, 
for they showed him how much her heart was 
his own, but this late outburst had exceeded 
all, and proved that they were shaping them- 
selves into a continual distrust of himself, 
at which he was not a little piqued. So he 
went his way with the mental assurance that 
Laurie would soon come to her senses, and 
before long there would be a penitent little 
note at the Vicarage begging him to come 
back and forgive her. And Laurie in her 
turn comforted herself with the conviction 
that the very next evening would bring 
round the erring Archie to redress the 
grievance and own himself in the wrong. 

But the next evening came and went with- 
out him, as did a second ; and before a third 
had come round Laurie had begun to feel 
very miserable, and to think that perhaps 
after all she had been rash and foolish in her 
judgment, and there really might be nothing 
in this Johnston affair, or Archie would 
scarcely have been so frank with his gal- 
lantry. Well, she had to go down into the 
village that afternoon, and perchance she 
might see or hear something of him or that 
tiresome cousin, but she would not go too 
near the Vicarage; oh! no, that would be 
too great a compromise of her pride. Her way 
lay partly through a sheltered wood, which 
was particularly cool and shady on that hot 
afternoon. She paused just as she reached 





the far end of it, and leaned against a 





tree to rest, before stepping out into the 
white ‘dusty road flooded with glaring sun- 
light; | The’ faint- sound of wheels in the 
distance fell: upon her ear before she had 
stood there very long, and as it came nearer 
and nearer she caught stray glimpses of an 
approaching vehicle through the trees. 
Something strangely familiar in its aspect. 
arrested her attention, and in another 
moment she had recognised — yes !—the 
Vicar’s pony-chaise, and actually Archie him- 
self, and beside him not the portly old Vicar, 
but a figure that could belong to none other 
than the formidable Ada Johnston. Her 
wish then was realised all too fully. They 
had come so near now that she could clearly 
distinguish the graceful girlish form, the fair 
head with its wreath of golden hair beneath 
a jaunty little hat, and a face unquestion- 
ably winsome turned towards Archie, whose 
own was inclined responsively, while Dobbin’s 
reins hung loosely in his hand. Another 
moment, and they had passed quickly by, 
apparently too much engrossed with each 
other to cast a single glance towards that 
woodland scenery where the trees sheltered 
the trembling form of a girl whose heart 
almost stood still, then throbbed fast with 
fierce pangs of jealousy as her cheek paled 
and flushed in rapid alternations. 

How Laurie eventually quitted that shady 
retreat, accomplished her errand in the 
village, and. turned homeward she never 
knew. She only knew that her heart was 
aching with a lead-like heaviness which 
threatened to turn it into stone, and that 
when she reached again the welcome privacy 
of her own home she told herself with a 
passionate burst of tears that that was the 
very darkest hour life had ever given her. 
It was very evident that Archie wished 
quite to forget her, and to make of their 
previous little quarrel a lasting breach ; it 
had been very easy, both for Miss Johnston 
and himself, to forget her existence alto- 
gether, and enjoy themselves to their heart’s 
content. And since this was so, they should 
enjoy each other’s companionship for life, 
as far as she was concerned. As soon as 
the torrent of her grief had somewhat spent 
itself, Laurie sat down and wrote a fiery 
little note—such as she only knew how to 
write—to the cffect that Archie Ross was not 
going to trifle with a girl like-her, and since 
he had found some one to satisfy him better 
than Laurie Medwin, she had no wish to 
stand in his way—they had better part, &c., 
&c., &e. Then the welcome shade of night 
closed those troublous hours, and Laurie 
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cried herself to sleep like some heroine of a 
romantic novel. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘THE morning light broke upon a very 
desolate being indeed, and as the day grew 
so the trouble, which had seemed a little 
lighter with the dawn, assumed the dark and 
grave proportions of yesterday, and Laurie 
told herself that all the gladness of her life 
was gone. The morning slipped away before 
she had quite devised a method by which 
she might manage the journey to the 
post-office, for none but herself should post 
that letter—that letter which had cost her 
so much that it seemed as if her heart was 
breaking; but early in the afternoon she 
stole noiselessly from the house, having 
secured that none should need or miss her. 
It was a very limp and forlorn little figure, 
with cheek pale and eyes suspiciously red, 
that entered the green old wood which but 
the brief space since yesterday had seen her 
comparatively happy, if somewhat distrustful. 
Making for the most secluded spot, she drew 
from her pocket the letter, still unsealed, and 
seated herself upon the trunk of a fallen tree 
for a final perusal before posting it. 

Yes, those burning words she had writ- 
ten were all for Archie, and they were 
not a bit too harsh. He had proved him- 
self unworthy of her trust, and it was 
meet that he should go to the wall. He had 
been false to his troth; he had broken her 
heart and blighted her life! And, sealing 
the condemning missive, Laurie finally flung 
herself prostrate upon the grass, and gave 
vent to her grief with the passionate vehe- 
mence of a child. It did not matter that 
her sobs were loud and plaintive in the soli- 
tude of that wood ; the birds flitted above 
her head quite undisturbed, the trees and 
flowers nodded on as serenely as ever in 
their leafy whisperings, just as if there were 
no such things as tears in the world; she 
was alone with her grief. Yet not quite 
alone, for presently there was a slight rustling 
of leaves and grass, as though some light 
footstep disturbed them, but so slight that 
the girl did not raise her head or heed it, 
deeming it but the passing of some light 
breeze idly playing. ‘ What is the matter, 
my dear ?” said a gentle voice. She started 
up to a sitting posture in a moment, with a 
thrill of sudden surprise, and, in spite of 
dishevelled hair and tear-stained face, con- 
fronted the calm face of a figure that might 
have been an apparition, so suddenly and 
noiselessly had it appeared. It was that 





of a lady, some sixty years of age, whose 
quiet black garb was worn with an uncon- 
scious air of distinction which bespoke the 
gentlewoman. From underneath an old- 
fashioned bonnet of rather shady dimensions, 
came bands of smooth silver-grey hair skirt- 
ing the broad, low forehead. The face had 
a peculiar beauty all its own, and, despite 
the wrinkles here and there, embodied a 
certain youth which time could not age. 
The eyes, grey and liquid, held a soft lustre, 
a mixture of joy and sorrow, as though she 
had had her meed of both, and had mingled 
the two in one. ‘ What is the matter, my 
dear ?” she repeated, as she seated herself 
upon the fallen tree, and laid a thin hand 
caressingly upon Laurie’s shoulder. Laurie’s 
first impulse was to rise at once from her 
lowly position, and with a cool “ Nothing, 
thank you,” resent this sudden intrusion 
upon the privacy of a grief so sacred; but 
there was something so inexpressibly sym- 
pathetic, so strangely winning in this stranger, 
at once inviting confidence while it forbade 
resentment, that, in spite of herself, Laurie 
only hung her head, and said, pensively, “I 
am the most miserable girl in all the world.” 
“Surely not,” said the kind voice. “And 
why ? Won't you tell me? I cannot bear to 
see any one in sorrow without trying to help 
them. This is such a beautiful world, and 
there is so much joy hidden away for us in 
everything, if we will but look for it, that it 
is quite out of harmony to see a young girl 
in the bloom of health, with life all before 
her, so utterly miserable as you appear to be.” 
“Ah, but some one whom I love best in 
the world, and who ought to love me best, 
has proved false to me, has cruelly deceived 
me,” murmured Laurie, through fresh-falling 
tears, hardly conscious that she confessed so 
much. “I can never be happy any more.” 
“Indeed ! ah, that is very sad,” resumed 
the gentle voice. “Yes, it is a mournful 
truth that even our dearest earthly friends 
fail us sometimes. But perhaps there has 
been a little of your own fault in the trouble ; 
think whether you have been entirely blame- 
less in this matter. Pardon me, my child, if 
I speak too freely, too intrusively; but I 
have lived a long time in the world, and I 
have come to see that many of the sorrows 
which beset us in life are of our own making. 
We falter, we stumble, we blunder over 
great truths, a mist gathers before our eyes, 
we cannot see the light. We stumble into 
false ways among thorns and briars ; we leap 
into dark places taking no lamp to show us 
where we may alight. How then should 
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our eyes be other than tearful, our hearts 
sore, our whole souls bruised and broken ?” 

The stranger uttered a deep sigh as she 
concluded this soliloquy, which was uttered 
more to herself, for she had forgotten for a 
moment that green old wood and the girl 
who sat beside her. There was a far-away 
look in her soft eyes, a pensive quivering 
about the mouth, as though busy memory 
had carried her back to the past. She re- 
turned to herself in the present moment, to 
Laurie and her trouble with a sudden flash 
of recollection, and looking at the girl ear- 
nestly, she continued: “I do not know who 
your friend may be, but be very strict with 
yourself, dear child, before you utterly con- 
demn; search diligently, and if you can 
exonerate yourself from any blame, that is 
well. Perhaps you have been judging too 
hastily. Are you quite sure that you have 
proved this to be treachery beyond a doubt ?” 

“TI have seen enough, I can trace 
enough to prove my suspicions correct,” 
replied Laurie, with a touch of hauteur in 
her tone. 

“ Ah! forgive me,” continued her listener, 
“but let me say that it is not always safe to 
judge by appearances. Do not, I beseech 
you, for the want of a little patient charity, 
be hasty to condemn. Be patient, be gentle, 
however strong your suspicion. My dear, it 
is a sad thing when we cannot trust those 
we love, and— 


* Angry words are lightly spoken, 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirred, 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word.’ 


Ah! if only I had waited, if only I had 
not been so rash in judgment in the days of 
my hot impulsive girlhood, my life would 
not have been blighted, and I had not now 
been lonely Ada Johnston.” The old lady 
had glided once more from the region of the 
present into the past, and again she turned 
aside. her head with a heavy sigh, and that 
far-away look came into her eyes, so that she 
did not see the sudden start of her listener 
and the swift tide of crimson that flooded 
face and brow. Deep silence between the 
two for one moment, and then Laurie’s hand 
went up to her head as she gave a bewildered 
little gasp. 

“Did you say your name was Ada John- 
ston ?” she faltered, and, with a quick flash 
of memory, a laughing echo rang in her ears. 

“How do you know that Miss Johnston 
is not some grey old vision with spectacles 
and wrinkles and a poke bonnet ?” 

“Then—then you must be the Vicar’s 
cousin %” 





“Yes, my dear,” returned the old lady, 
*T am the Vicar’s cousin, and I have come 
to spend a few weeks in this lovely little 
spot.” 

“ But I thought—I thought—Archie told 
me that she was young—— Then he has 
been making game of me!” 

The crimson grew deeper and deeper, and 
poor embarrassed Laurie hid her blushing 
face from that calm, steadfast gaze. 

“Do you mean Archie Ross ?” asked the 
stranger with a puzzled look at the girl’s 
changed attitude. 

“Yes,” murmured Laurie very low. Then 
there was a strange little pause, and at the 
end of it a smile broke over Miss Johnston’s 
face, a new light came into her eyes. 

** And so, my dear, you imagined that the 
Vicar’s cousin was some winning young 
damsel, for whom Archie was neglecting his 
own true love ? You did not know that he 
was only loyal to an old friend, old enough 


| to be his mother. And is this the gist of 


all the trouble? Tell me, have I guessed 
aright ?” she asked. 

Laurie did not answer ; she could not. A 
confused, emotional conflict was going on 
within her. Then she had really made a 
gigantic blunder after all! It certainly was 
a very humiliating discovery ; how very 
foolish Miss Johnston and Archie must think 
her! And amid the confusion and remorse 
that was enwrapping her, there stole a glad 
sense of relief that Archie was not the 
treacherous being she had deemed him ; that 
this dramatic piece of misery of hers was not, 
after all, founded upon hard, stern, inexor- 
able fact, but only upon an airy, delusive 
little fiction of her own shaping and colour- 
ing. Still, there was something very strange 
about it all ; she could not quite understand 
it yet. If Archie had not deceived her in 
one way, then he must have done in another. 
And what did that fair vision mean in the 
pony-carriage yesterday ? She longed to lift 
up her head, and, braving out the embar- 
rassing little episode, put this and other 
questions to her new friend. But no, she 
had made one wretched mistake ; she must 
not run the risk of making another, and if 
she had really wronged Archie, she peni- 
tently concluded, she owed it to him that she 
shoulu go and hear from his own lips the 
solving of the little mysteries. 

“Poor child!” said Miss Johnston, strok- 
ing the bowed head ; “I am afraid that you 
and Archie have been having a lovers’ quar- 
rel, and that is the meaning of the long face 
I have seen him wear these last few days. 
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It is quite unusual in him to be reserved 
with me in his troubles. And you have 
been breaking each other’s hearts all through 
an old woman like me. I am very sorry.” 

Laurie thought of the pony chaise and 
gave a little half-suppressed sob. Suddenly 
she lifted her hot, tearful face to those kind 
eyes. 

“ Are you quite, quite sure that there really 
is no one else for whom Archie is slighting 
me ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Quite,” was the emphatic reply. “ Dis- 
miss such a thought at once from your 
mind, and believe me, I have known Archie 
Ross from his boyhood, and I know that he 
is far too noble to deceive, that he would 
sooner cut off his right hand than do a mean 
thing.” 

Laurie was growing more and more 
ashamed of herself. 

‘Miss Johnston,” she cried impetuously, 
seizing the old lady’s hand, “I am dread- 
fully silly, and I hope you will forgive me, 
for I am sure that in my heart I have called 
you a hundred hard names.” 

“T have no doubt of it, my dear,” she said 
with another of her sweet smiles. ‘“ But I 
have nothing to forgive, and since we have 
arrived so far in our little conference, so 
strangely opportune, I am not going to keep 
you two apart any longer, so I shail go and 
tell Archie that you have discovered your- 
self in a very great mistake, and that the 
a you are reconciled the better. May 

$ 

She rose from her seat upon the tree as 
she spoke, and, without waiting for assent, 
glided away like a ministering angel on a 
mission of peace, while Laurie, who still 
kept her lowly position on the ground, made 
no effort to detain her. 

* * * + 

“ Archie, dear, I am so awfully wretched!” 

Archie Ross was sitting in a secluded 
corner of the Vicarage garden, with a big 
theological volume upon his knee, with 
which he was making a vain attempt at 
study. But at the sound of that voice the 
big volume went to the ground, and in 
another moment Laurie’s face lay against 
his in the old fashion. 

“ Well, Laurie,” he said at last, breaking 
the happy stillness, ‘“‘and so you have dis- 
covered that the heroine of my gallant devo- 
tions wears silver hair and a poke bonnet.” 

“Oh, Archie, how could you!” she mur- 
mured with a little sob of delight. ‘ You 
told me that she was young and beautiful.” 

“Yes, and I know, dearest, that seeing 





you are such a foolish little thing, I ought 
not to have allowed you to deceive yourself 
and draw such an inference from my words, 
just for the slight pleasure of a passing joke ; 
in this I was to blame. But I meant what I 
said. To me, as to many more, Cousin Ada 
will always be young ; she will never grow 
old and dry and withered. Time only 
mellows her many graces; her sympathies 
are always fresh and sweet. She has known 
much sorrow, but she has not allowed it to 
embitter her life; with her patience has had 
its perfect work, and she lives in the joys 
and sorrows of others. And who, looking 
at her sweet face, can say that it is not 
lovely, lovely with the beauty of the soul 
within ? Her life speaks for her, and in all 
she is truly beautiful.” 

“T know, I know she must be very dear 
and lovely,” said Laurie penitently ; “ but, 
Archie, you were with some young lady 
yesterday ; I saw you in your uncle’s chaise.. 
Who was that ?” 

“Oh, you saw us, did you? Well, let me- 
console you with the assurance that that . 
was Miss Jessie Clifton, quite an old friend’. 
of mine from Haslemere. She is devotedly 
attached to Miss Johnston, and yesterday 
uncle bade me carry her the delightful news: 
that the old lady was at the Vicarage, and. 
bring Jessie back to tea. Some years ago, I 
must tell you, before uncle married again, 
Cousin Ada kept house for him at the 
Vicarage, and endeared herself to the whole 
parish, When Jessie Clifton was quite a 
child she fell ill of a terrible fever, and in 
spite of great risk to herself, Miss Johnston 
nursed her safely through it, so that ever 
since then Jessie has been a special pet 
among her numerous flock. And listen, 
Laurie; when I was a lonely, motherless - 
boy, she took me to her heart, clothed, edu- 
cated me, and lavished upon me a wealth of.” 
motherly affection that time can never repay. 
Since then I have scarcely known a sorrow: 
or acare that she has not shared. Can you. 
wonder that I should love her and call her~- 
beautiful ?” 

Laurie was silent; she thought of that. 
dreadful letter hidden away in her pocket, 
and oh, how thankful she was that it was 
not lying deep down in the post-office hox 
instead ! 

“ And supposing she had been the witch- 
ing young damsel you chose to imagine her,” 
continued Archie, “silly little girl! could 
you not trust your Archie among a thousand 
such ?” 

“Oh, Archie!” she murmured tearfully, 
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think I should die if you were to be false to 
me!” 

“Darling,” he answered, “never fear 
that; let there be an end of this wretched 
jealousy, and once for all remember, that 
my heart is always yours.. You are mine, 
and nobody can ever come between us.” 


“T: wonder that you can ever forgive me ; | 
but, indeed, I love you so much, that I 
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That was the last pang of: jealousy that 
ever rent poor Laurie’s fond heart, and 
when, six months later, she gave herself to 
Archie Ross in, Longferrow church Miss 
Johnston was the brightest guest at the 


altar, while in the after years of wedded 


life she had no truer friend, no more 
trusted confidante, than the “Cousin at the 


| Vicarage.” 
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_ are comparatively few places in | 


the world which owe their fame or their 
interest to the life of a single individual. 
Stratford-on-Avon is undoubtedly one ; there 
is only one “Swan of Avon,” and Avon’s 
Swan is its only glory. Bedford’s name is 
written in history solely by the side of Bun- 
yan’s ; Elba and St. Helena have done little 


else but become the temporary graves of a | 


Napoleon; and, far above them all stands 
out that little village of which many asked 
before Christ’s day, “Can any good come out 


of Nazareth ?”—of which any man may | 


has far more than a Dante of which to make 
her boast. Milton is but:one in a crowd of 
famous Londoners. Even little Cheronea, 
to which Plutarch went back in his old age 
rather than deprive ‘it of a single citizen, was 
the seene of a battle that every schoolboy 
knows to have been important: No man 
can say of any of these, as Wren did of St. 
Paul’s, that they are his monument, the off- 
spring of his own peculiar greatness: But 
when we come to Iona, we are bound to set 
her in the first list among the places which 
one man has raised to pre-eminence, giving 


repeat the question of the time since His | it indeed his‘own name. He isa uotable 


day, and never stay for answer. But with 


man, and, even in his many failings, worth 


other famous spots it is not so. Florence | more than a moment’s thought. 
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There must be few who cannot, at least, 
put their finger on Iona on the map; and 
just as few who do not mention Staffa in the 
same breath. Yet one can scarcely resist a 
feeling that the seven miles or so which 
separate the one from the other are multi- 
plied almost unconsciously to seventy times 
seven. It is, to start with, not a little 
strange to look at, this rock-hewn cathedral 
of Staffa; God’s stateliest example to man 
of the work of the Great Architect—in which 
the pillars have grown so silently, so indis- 
solubly together, that it must have seemed 

1I— 

7 : Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprang ; ”’ 
and then to remember that the world at 
large has only known of its very existence 
for a little over a hundred years ; whereas 
the man-built cathedral of lona is but an 
episode in a long history of fourteen cen- 
turies. Stranger still, that Staffa, like Iona, 
was first brought to men’s notice by an Irish- 
man ; in a fishing excursion, about the year 
1772, one John Leach came upon the glories 
of Fingal’s Cave, and a few years later Sir 
Joseph Banks made an exact and scientific 
report of the geology of the island. Man is, 
indeed, often as one that has no sight. Only 
so can we explain his neglect of that glorious 
cave and that wondrous isle, which beside 
Iona is as “‘ Hyperion to a satyr.” 

Yet, as Mr. Ruskin has not succeeded in 
bringing us all to that state of admiration in 
which the stones of nature are all the bread 
we need for mind or body, there is no doubt 
that the thoughts which the first glimpse of 
Iona summons to our minds are as a tonic to 
our spiritual selves. For it does brace a man 
up in days when outward comfort is not 
difficult, to secure, to remember that it was 
not always so, and that, for all that, the old 
world heroes never shrank or shuddered, but 
said, “Fight on! fight on!” It does add 
something to a man’s faith in God and the 
power of God’s might to bear in mind that, 
when Columba beached his coracle on that 
island, Christ had scarce a witness but the 
saint, in what we call North Britain ; that 
such work as had been done before his day 
by a Palladius and a Ninian had left few 
vestiges in the south of Scotland, and cer- 
tainly none among the savage settlers in the 
north. It does establish a man’s belief in 
the abiding presence of Christ with His 
Church when at one moment he can see Iona 
and its still stately sanctuary, and then turn 
gaze and thought northward and southward, 
and eastward and westward, over that land 
of toilsome moors and _far-lying islands, 





where, nevertheless, no moor is so toilsome, 
and no island so distant, but somewhere near 
men are lifting hands of prayer to the Lord 
God of Columba. The modern Scot loves 
the memory of the Covenanters more than 
that of Columba and his college. The pil- 
= to Iona are mostly of anything but 

cotch extraction ; yet he is, in his mission- 
home, at any rate, the very embodiment of 
that almost obstinate uprightness which is 
the best part of the northern religion, as his 
ecclesiastical system, in its freedom from 
episcopal control, reflects to some extent the 
characteristic feature of Scottish Presbyte- 
rianism. Altogether, therefore, is he a man 
for Scotchmen, of all men, to remember. 

Still, dear as he ought to be to all the 
dwellers in the North, it must always be 
remembered that his claim on their recollec- 
tion is, in human parlance, more or less the 
result of chance. The “Scotia” of those 
days was the Emerald Isle that lay on the 
western side of what we call the Irish Sea, 
and this was the home of Columba’s youth, 
the dear delight of his heart as long as he 
lived. For he exemplifies, no one knows how 
clearly, the eternal truth that “ccelum, non 
animum, mutant, quitrans mare currunt ”— 
that the traveller’s hearth may change, but 
his heart, never. ‘Irish patriot” is a phrase 
only too familiar to our ears ; but the modern 
instances of it sink into a puny insignificance 
before the ardent affection of the Iona saint. 
He was born in the wilds of Donegal, at a 
place called Gartan, which is still faithful to 
his memory. Like him, the neighbouring 
peasantry have had to leave the land they 
love ; but they have been taught as they 
turned westward to remember him and his 
more perilous voyage to the east, and have 
taken some comfort in the great Continent, 
of which Columba never knew, from the 
thought that there is only the long Atlantic 
swell between them and his Holy Isle. They 
have been taught to revere him as one of the 
saints of the Roman Church, a pious fraud 
for which their priests must account. But 
who will grudge them their sad solace ? 
Columba is for men of all creeds. 

He was born in or about the year 521, 
and, if his home was in the wilds, his an- 
cestors, at any rate, were in kings’ palaces. 
The chief of them was the great Niel, or 
O'Neill, lord of Ireland and Scotland alike. 
His father’s name was Feidlimyd, and by his 
mother, Aethnea, he was allied to the House 
of Lorn, a name familiarly connected with 
the great family whose heritage Iona now is 
—a name that to-day is borne by a Princess 
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How near he was 
to the throne of Ireland it is not easy to de- 
termine ; but subsequent events make it 
clear that his position, and, presumably, his 
possessions, were great. 

From his birth, nay, even before it, we 


of our own Royal House. 


come upon those supernatural elements 
which, in that age and in that country, were 
blended with the life of every noble or 
notable youth. It is easy to make a mock 
at them from our own loftier standpoint ; 
yet he certainly gets nearer to human nature 
—and human nature is, after all, the proper 
study of mankind—who will take it as he 
finds it. Columba’s life, as we find it, is a 
series of saintly marvels recorded by his con- 
temporaries. It was so with Francis and 
Benedict and Bernard, and all the great men 
of the Middle Ages. “The intense convic- 
tions of men for several centuries are at least 
as much the property of history as their out- 
ward actions.” 

St. Patrick is reported to have looked 
forward to his birth ; it was preceded by the 
announcement to his mother that her son 
should be “as one of the prophets of God, and 
the guide of countless souls to the heavenly 
country.” No wonder that visions were 
constantly credited to the child himself ; no 
wonder that at all times in his life, as young 
man and old man, he was to “see visions ” 
and “dream dreams ;” no wonder that to 
his worshipping contemporaries it seemed 
almost a return of “that which was spoken 
by the prophet Joel.” 

Still, it must be admitted that the reve- 
rent confidence of his friends has somewhat 
blurred the clearness with which we are able 
‘ to follow the events of his life. Adamnan, 











his most able and authentic biographer, ap- 
proaches him entirely from the side of that 
which is supernatural in his history ; and 
though this lends a certain truthfulness to 
the historical incidents which form the frame- 
work of the miraculous events, it yet greatly 
diminishes their number without distinguish- 
ing their sequence. And Adamnan lays us 
under this further disadvantage, that he does 
not concern himself beyond the very smallest 
degree with the life of his hero prior to 
Columba’s arrival in Iona. We are thus 
thrown back upon the uncritical compila- 
tions of O’Donnell and Colgan, and are left 
to dig about and find such veritable remains 
as we can with any safety attribute to the 
saint. 

His boyhood, apart from occasional visions, 
was apparently uneventful. He was taught 
privately by some priest, before passing to a 
monastic school—and there were no others 
—first at Moville, and then under Saint 
Finnian at Clonard. Like his boyhood his 
youth is a blank to us. We can only take 
him as he was at five-and-twenty, and then 
reason backwards. At that age he had 
already founded several monasteries. We 
may, therefore, suppose that in him there 
was not wanting that spirit, which for eight 
or nine centuries from his day animated the 
vigorous Christian all Europe over. He and 
they seemed to realise that in missionary 
effort it is not good, nay, it is worse than 
useless, for man to live alone and to work 
alone. The modern system, which puts 
one man to watch over a large congregation, 
often with none to help him, would have 
seemed to Columba and the conventual 
spirits foredoomed to failure. The me- 
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dieval system of Benedict and Bernard, of 
Columba and the Carthusians, was to mea- 
sure Christian advances by the number of 
monasteries that were erected, and by the 
number of brethren who thronged into them. 
There was much to recommend the notion. 
In the multitude of counsellors it might 
seem that there would be peace for those 
to whom they gave example and exhorta- 
tion. We are able to see how co-operation 
in Christian effort dwindled often into co- 
operation in the works of darkness. But in 
the beginning it was not so; with our saint 
and his supporters it was not so. His zeal 
may be measured by the fact that in Ireland 
there were thirty-seven conventual houses 
which looked back to him as their “ pious 
founder,” of which Durrow, Derry, and Kells, 
with its fine Round Tower and its old oratory, 
called St. Columkille’s House, are among the 
most famous. 

Of learning, of accurate scholarship, he 
had no great store ; indeed, it was nothing 
accounted of in the days of Columba, and, 
though various poetical effusions, full of a 
certain wild appreciation of Nature’s loveli- 
ness, are connected with his name, they are 
now recognised as the creation of a later age. 
There are thus no signs in our record of any 
brain-power, and his only accomplishments, 
or at least his only taste, was manual and me- | 
chanical. For he took his greatest delight in | 
copying and illuminating old manuscripts of | 
the Scriptures, old service-books, old psalters. | 

A community which did not add greatly | 








to the ‘‘many books” of which the Preacher 
complains were naturally thrown back upon 
the books that their fathers had written. 
With Columba the reproduction of these 
became a passion, and, in time, a cause of 
offence. It was the custom of his day to 
journey through the country, and stop_at 
houses that possessed any manuscripts famous 
for their beauty, and request permission to 
make a copy. Not unnaturally the permis- 
sion was at times refused him. There were 
some who had no such reverence for Columba 
that they would diminish the value of their 
possessions by multiplying copies. And the 
saint would sometimes turn and go away in 
a great rage; there is even a story told of 
his having vented his rage in curses—alas ! 
no solitary instance in his earlier years— 
against an old man who had not consented 
to his copying a certain work. The poor old 
man, they say, fell sick, and his books which 
had been cursed along with him, became 
unintelligible to anybody. Such an incident. 
brings penalties only to the utterer and the 
sufferer of the curse. Another was attended 
by more dire, because ‘more general, con- 
sequences. 

Columba in the course of his wanderings 
paid a long visit to the aged Finnian, in the 
course of which he contrived, unknown to 
his host, to make a copy of a magnificent 
psalter. Discovery naturally followed, Fin- 
nian at once claiming Columba’s work. , The 
latter added injustice to his original fraud, 
by refusing to make due restoration, and 
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St. Martin’s Cross, Iona. 
(From a photograph by Messrs. Valentine & Sons.) 


the king was appealed to for an award. On 
the face of it such a solution was likely to 
be in Columba’s favour, for Dermott was 
his near relative, and a man whose relations 
with the Church and the clergy were always 
cordial. 
also a friend of justice, for he gave the 
quaint and famous verdict that “every cow 
has a right to its calf,” and therefore every 
book to its copy. 


The saint’s anger broke through all bounds | 
Escaping from | 


and he vowed vengeance. 
“Tara’s halls,” and hiding for a time in the 


mountains, he came at last to his native pro- | 


vince of Tyrconnell, and stirred up strife all 
the day long, until he had brought about a 
terrible and bloody battle at Cul-dreimhue, 


To his cost Columba found him | 


in which Dermott, © his 
enemy,. was completely 
routed. It is sad.to read 


that the defeat was ascribed 
to the prayer of Columba, 
that the transcribed copy 
was surrounded with reve- 
rence as a palladium of vic- 
tory, that in popular imagi- 
nation an army round which 
“the cathach” was three 
times carried might be sure 
of success. In spite of the 
result of the battle, a synod 
met at Telltown, near Kells, 
and excommunicated Co- 
lumba for being the cause 
of unnecessary bloodshed. 
Happily for those who love 
him in his after life, they 
withdrew their bann, but 
ordered him to endeavour 
to win for Christ in exile as 
many souls as the battle 
had destroyed human lives. 
The whole story is to his 
great , discredit ; it began 
with theft and it ended in 
murder, and it. illustrates 
throughout that priestly in- 
terference, that influencing 
—for evil—of the secular 
life of Ireland by those who 
are taken from among men 
to minister “in the things 
pertaining to God,” which 
is to this day her reproach 
among the nations. 

But God overruled it ail 
to His glory and Britain’s 
lasting benefit; so true is 
it that— 

«Sin, in the infinite decrees of Gop, ~ 


May work through darkness even as He wills 
Towards some goal of perfect good beyond.”’ 


Perhaps: the verdict came home to him as a 
| heavenly summons to consecrate his life to 
a: higher end than political bickerings and 
| unpatriotic butchery ; indeed, he is said 
to have stated that it had been revealed 
to him by an angel. But whether angel or 
whether it were anger, to. Scotland he went, 
with twelve who still clave to him, just as 
twelve in medieval story accompanied all 
the great ones in their struggles. Thence- 
forward every one knows his beautiful his- 
tory; how he passed from one island to 
| another, till, standing on the small hill, the 
|highest elevation that the little isle can 
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boast, he found that in Iona Erin was 
at. last. lost to view; how there, with 
his. few, he founded a monastery, to which 
in time multitudes would throng, stand- 
ing on the shore of Mull and calling to 
them to send a boat across, and grudging— 
“yipe ulterioris amore ”—if they were not 
satisfied; how neither heathen kings nor 
headstrong Druid, neither snow nor hail, 
neither storm nor tempest, could give him 
pause as he went on his tortuous way among 
the Highlands preaching the gospel of re- 
pentance unto the remission of sins. It was 
no wonder that they learned to love him. 

For the “ wild hysterics of the Celt,” the 
hideous outbursts of temper that had 
marked his earlier years, “ bowed their 
heads, and then lay by,” and henceforth 
there was a great calm. It is no wonder 
that to this day the map of Scotland is 
dotted with places that bear his name, 

or that monasteries, under his rule, rose 

in its remotest corner ; nay, that, ‘as tra- 
dition tells, Scotland was all too small 
for the energy of his monks, who carried 

the message even to Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands. 

‘Modern pilgrims to his island often 
complain that there is no visible me- 
mente of him left, save “the stone for 
his pillow,” and that not convincing. 
‘Circumspice!” It is all Columba. 
Without him those rows of tombstones 
would never have displayed their quaint 
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McLean’s Cross, Iona. 
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carvings here. Without him kings would 
never have been brought here to be ga- 
there d to their forefathers. Without him 
some other island than Iona might have 
provided a foundation for that chapel of St. 
Oran, gift of the saintly Queen Margaret in 
the eleventh century, for those crosses and 
that now coverless cathedral, the offering of 
many years later. Even if‘ there were none 


of these, he has a monument more imperish- 
able than granite in temples not made with 
hands—the hearts of those who, through 
Columba, believed in Columba’s God. 
































BLIND! 


WE sat beside the sea, my friend and I, 
And spake of life and time, and all its 
woe ; 
And as the tide climbed up the pebbly beach 
With wrathful waves that left a fringe of 
foam, 
The waves and billows of her sorrow broke, 
And to mine ear my friend made bitter moan. 
‘‘We are castaways upon a desert shore, 
This earth is orphaned, desolated, lone. 
There is no open vision and no sign ! 
Long years ago I saw the theme of life 
Thrown on the canvas by an artist’s hand. 
"Neath burning Eastern skies,a woman trod 
The desert sands, blind, and with staff in 
hand. 
With regal air she trod the wild and waste, 
Her calm brow upward turned, her ear attent 
To sound of waters which her staff might stir, 
Bearing a pitcher for that priceless boon. 
Blind, blind, we wander thus across the waste, 





Seeking the waters which may slake our 
thirst, 
And find them not ; thus blind and desolate 
We wander on.” 
Then I, who knew the joys of motherhood, 
Theclinging claspof helpless childhood’s hand, 
And ceaseless cares and vigils for the loved, 
Made answer to her moan. 
“ Now by the love we bear our children dear, 
Our joy in theirs, our sorrow for their pain, 
Be sure the love of God doth compass thee! 
The love we bear our own is all of Him, 
So would He teach us to keep close to Him. 
Ah, not alone we wander o’er life’s waste, 
Unseen, He guides us to His living streams, 
And opens sightless eyes to see His gift. 
He speaks, would we but hear, through all 
our days. 

Not orphaned is this world, but loved so well 
That God the Gift Unspeakable did yield 
To win it, alien, to His clasp again!” 

Cc. T. CARISBROOKE, 





THE CHOICE OF A CALLING. 


By ras Avrnog or “How ro sz Harry tHovcn Marniep,’’ “Tue Busrvess or Lirs,’’ &c. 


T is a mistake to think that there are 
no trials and difficulties in the lives of 
young people. The transition period of 
youth has its peculiar cares and anxieties, 
which are all the more difficult to bear be- 
cause those who have outgrown them tell the 
young that these cares and anxieties do not 
exist, and that if they are not they ought. to 
be perfectly happy. But of all the troubles 
of the young nothing is more troublesome in 
many cases than the choice of a calling in 
life. The cases where this is so is where there 
is not a hereditary profession for the young 
man to fall into. Some businesses have de- 
scended from father to son for generations, 
and a boy is designed from birth for his life’s 
work ; or he is urged to it by a natural apti- 
tude and overmastering taste. To the many 
young men, however, who have no family 
connections which claim them for certain 
walks in life, and no particular bias and lean- 
ing to one trade or profession rather than 
another—to such young men, and we may 
now add young women, the choice of a call- 
ing in life is an anxious matter. 

“ A calling in life.” Think of the mean- 
ing of those words and you will know where 
to look for sympathy, comfort, and guidance 
; in your present state of indecision, which, I 
know from experience, is a very painful one. 
A “calling” implies a caller—One who calls 
us into the state of life where He wishes us 





to glorify Him and serve man. We are 
called to our positions by God Himself, who 
by giving us certain tastes and talents which 
suit and fall in with one kind of business 
rather than another, may be said to call us 
to our proper vocations. 

But I am now thinking of those who are 
not conscious of any decided aptitude or ab- 
sorbing taste for one particular kind of life- 
work, and to these I say, ask yourselves, 
“Wl at is that profession which I dislike 
least #” Go into that, do your best, and 
hab t, which is second nature, will soon make 
it agreeable to you. 

Of course, it is rather melancholy work, 
taking up a profession or business not be- 
cause one likes it, but merely for something 
to do. The choice, however, may be between 
this and idleness, and that is the greater evil. 
No doubt there are some professions which 
it is not only foolish, but absolutely wicked, 
to enter without a calling. 
hungry a man may be he ought not to say, 
“ Put me, I pray thee, into one of the priest’s 
offices, that I may eat a morsel of bread.” 
In the services for ordering of deacons and 
priests in the Prayer-Book the candidates 
are asked if they think that they are truly 
called to these offices, and surely it is very 
wrong for a man to answer, ‘‘I think it,” if 
he does not. 

Just at present I have in my mind the case 
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of two men whose lives are blighted by being 
forced into unsuitable professions by friends. 
One became a clergyman and took a family 
living, because his father had arranged that he 
should support his mother and sisters out of 
the endowment. The other man was put 
into the army contrary to his wishes by his 
father, a general officer, because that was the 
only walk in life in which his interest would 
benefit him. Both are conspicuous examples 
of the misery and uselessness of round men 
in square holes. 

It would be useless for a man to set up as 
a professional poet if he preferred Tupper to 
Shakespeare, or as a musical composer if he 
did not know one tune from another, and 
only recognised “God Save the Queen” by 
seeing men taking off their hats when it is 
being played. In other professions, however, 
where the influences that go to make a man 
useful are less subtle and less dependent 
upon inspiration, there is not the same neces- 
sity for a conscious call. 

If a man think that he is likely to be use- 
ful in any particular calling he ought not to 
allow the fact that it is not a fashionable one 
to prevent him from entering it. There is 
no business so humble that a man cannot 
ennoble it by working in a noble spirit, just 
as there is none so high that a base man can- 
not degrade it. The spirit in which we work 
is everything. A pure and enlightened soul 
“disowns the paltry rules of dignity, the 
silly notions of great and mean, by which 
fashion distorts God’s real proportions ; is 
utterly delivered from the spirit of contempt; 
and in consulting for the benign administra- 
tion of life, will learn many a task, and dis- 
charge many an office, from which lesser 
beings, esteeming themselves greater, will 
shrink as ignoble.” 

The poet Burns did not like to be an 
exciseman or gauger, but became one for 
the sake of his wife and children. “I 
would much rather,” he said to Lady Glen- 
cairn, “have it said that my profession bor- 
rowed credit from me, than that I borrowed 
it from my profession.” All departments 
are in God’s light equally useful and equally 
honourable, and if the work be done in a 
right spirit it is redeemed from drudgery, 
and a very real kind of refinement is im- 
parted to it. It was a saying of the Regent, 
Duke of Orleans, that the shame lay, not 
in the punishment, but in the crime ; and, 
in like manner, the honour is not in the 
work, but in the way in which the work is 
done. 

It is not easy to say how far we ought to 





be guided in the choice of a profession by 
our inclination. An inclination may be only 
a passing whim, inspired by some accidental 
circumstances, and by no means representing 
the real, the permanent bias of our tastes 
and feelings. I knewa boy who thought, 
like so many other lads, that he would like 
to be a sailor. His father observed that 
the boy was of a quiet studious disposition, 
and that he had only acquired a sort of 
theoretical love for a sailor’s life by reading 
about it; seeing this he persuaded his son to 
study medicine, and the son is fast becoming 
a famous physician and is most grateful to 
his father for saving him from a “a life on 
the ocean wave,” which he now knows would 
never have suited him. 

Many boys again want to go into the 
army merely for the sake of wearing uniform ; 
but all that glitters is not gold, and an 
officer has more of that on his coat than in . 
his pocket. In most branches of the service 
he must have private .means to be at all 
comfortable, and his life has many tempta- 
tions. 

Barristers also are generally men not 
trusting to their profession alone, for in it 
they seldom earn money until they are 
nearly forty, though when they do get on 
they sometimes make a fortune between this 
age and fifty-five. Strange to say, I have 
known boys who went to the medical pro- 
fession without any liking and almost an 
aversion to it, growing fond of it by dint of 
perseverance. Literature may make a plea- 
sant addition to’ one’s income; but there 
ought to be a more certain bread-and-butter 
employment besides, and it would be folly 
for an ordinary boy to think of getting a 
living from it alone. 

It would be well if boys of every class 
were taught a trade, for a trade thoroughly 
mastered means riches in the arms. I know 
that there are some foolish people who think 
that it is more “respectable ” to be a clerk and 
to wear a black coat than to practise a trade. 
A clerk’s life, however, is not nearly as 
healthy as that of a mechanic, nor is the 
work of copying letters to be compared for 
a moment with interesting work at a pro- 
ductive trade. 

We sometimes hear a boy saying that he 
would like to inherit an estate instead of 
having to choose a profession, but really this 
last may be much better for him. The 
ambition of Alexander the Great was to con- 
quer, not merely to inherit. When news was 


brought that his father Philip had taken 
some town, or won some battle, instead of 
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appearing delighted he used to say to his 
companions, ‘‘ My father will go on conquer- | 
ing till there is nothing extraordinary left | 

Do not choose | 
profession ‘merely because it seems to be | 
easy, for if it is easy it will cause you to 
degenerate, and to a boy of strength and 
pluck difficulties should only seem things 
to be overcome, and the task of overcoming 


for you and me to do.” 


them will be a pleasurable one. 


— 


are brought into contact. If, however, a 
lad has deliberately to choose a-calling, he 
should do it in a reverent and prayerful 
spirit, and with an adequate sense of the 
critical nature of the step upon which not 
| his own happiness. only but his usefulness 
will depend. It is said that “every boy is 
good for something,” and I quite: believe it. 
By rightly using the grace of God he can 


| become a good man, and good men need 


Perhaps most people drift into their life | never be out of work. 


work by reason of some so-called accident. | 


They are influenced by the talk of school- 


fellows or grown-up people with whom they 


**No man is born into the world whose work 


Is not born with him. There is always work 
And tools to work withal, for eet who will 5 H 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil.” 





A LITTLE LESS THAN KIN. 
By maz Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


UITE irrespective of the more or less 
distant relationship which is by many 
supposed to exist between the two, the 
members of the monkey race will probably 
continue to exercise a strong fascination 
over the mind of nature-loving man. — Pro- 
bably it was in this fact that King Solomon 
found his reason for including these animals 
amongst his royal curiosities. Be that as it 
may, they had a special place in the palace 
—— of “‘the Preacher, the son of David, 
a of Jerusalem.” And still, the man who 
d give his “heart to search out by 
wlaheld concerning all things that are done 
under heaven,” may find material for interest 
and thought, if not also for humiliation, in 
these strangely composed creatures. There 
is something in their impish cunning, 
something in their seeming possession of 
mental characteristics otherwise unknown 
in the lower creation, something, in short, in 
their grotesque resemblance to a degraded 
humanity, which charms while it repels, and 
gives, and must give, to these strange beings 
an unique attraction in the eyes of all 
students of the animal world. And as there 
are very few of us—although perhaps we 
know it not—who are not in some degree 
students of this wonder-teeming kingdom, 
this is equivalent to saying that monkeys 
have an interest for us all. 

The term “monkey” is a comprehensive 
one, for it includes creatures so widely dis- 
similar as the gorilla and the lemurs, the 
chacma and the marmoset. At one end of 
the scale we have an animal which some 
writers seem to consider as almost half a 
man, and at the other end another which is 
certainly almost half a bat. And though we 


may subdivide the family into apes, gibbons, 
baboons, monkeys proper, and lemurs, yet 
by the popular mind the distinction is never 
drawn, and a monkey is a monkey, although 
it may have little that is really monkey-like 
about it. 

Greatly is it to be desired that we might 
have more frequent and more favourable 
opportunities for watching the habits of the 
great apes in captivity. “It is. said that no 
adult gorilla has ever as yet been taken 
alive ; certainly none has been brought to 
Europe. And, until the fabled unicorn is 
discovered and captured, one can hardly con- 
ceive of a more attractive and interesting 
addition to a menagerie. We have, it is 
true, more than once succeeded in bringing 
a juvenile gorilla from across the sea, but 
only to find, either that travellers are alto- 
gether wrong in their statements regarding 
the animal, or else that the gorilla in early 
life is a totally different being from the 
gorilla in maturity. Probably the latter is 
the more likely. Undoubtedly the young 
gorilla does lack that expression of brutal, 
savage ferocity which is so painfully con- 
spicuous in even the most ill-prepared skin 
of the adult. Certain, too, it is that the 
young animal is timorous in the last degree, 
and is so painfully shy when under observa- 
tion that to gain any idea of its real character 
or its natural habits is altogether impossible. 
When “Gena” was brought to the Crystal 
Palace some ten years ago, I enjoyed almost 
unique facilities for observing her during the 
whole of her lamentably brief existence. I 
was present when her case was unpacked, 
together with a number of others, who pro- 





bably, like myself, were expecting to see a 
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wild and furious monster, of hideous aspect 
and gigantic strength, tearing at the bars 
of its prison, in foaming but impotent fury. 
And all that we did see was a cowering 
little black creature, about two feet high, 
doing her best to hide behind a chimpanzee, 
her companion in captivity. And in all the 
three subsequent weeks, I do not think that 
I once saw the poor little animal otherwise 
than in a state of almost pitiable timidity. 
She never for # moment seemed to leave her 
self-appointed protector, which, with bared 
teeth and gleaming eye, fiercely resented any 
attempt to separate it from its tiny-charge. 
She never responded even to the advances of 
her keeper, nor betrayed the least interest 
when approached in the manner traditionally 
dear to the monkey mind. But this may 
have been owing to the weakness and weart- 
ness caused by the rapid inroads of disease ; 
for before the month was out the poor little 
gorilla had succumbed to rapid consumption. 

The seeds of this fatal complaint seem to 
be sown in almost all the larger apes almost 
as soon as they leave the torrid climate of 
their native land. Their bright activity 
rapidly gives way to a dull apathy; the 
frame is torn by a racking cough ; the piteous, 
pleading look in the eyes gives one a weird 
impression that the sufferer is sadly familiar 
with death, and foresees the successive steps 
of its deadly complaint. And in a few short 
months, at the most, all is over. 

To this sad rule the only exception is in 
the case of the chimpanzee, which seems to 
be of hardier constitution than its fellows, 
and occasionally lives in expatriation and 
confinement to what, comparatively speak- 
ing, is a green old age. Quite recently passed 
from us the lamented “ Sally,” of Regent’s 
Park celebrity, who for nearly eight years 
had been one of the standing attractions of 
the Gardens, and, under the able tuition of 
a persevering keeper, had acquired the art 
of correctly counting up to five, with other 
accomplishments of almost equal note. For 
the chimpanzee stands, as far as the larger 
apes are concerned, on a sort of intellectual 
pedestal. Its mental capabilities do not 
diminish or disappear in the heavy ferocity 
which comes with age. It is alone among 
apes in understanding the principle of com- 


bination, and lives in small colonies, which. 


are banded together, by mutual agreement, 
for purposes of attack and defence. It is pos- 
sessed of sufficient tactical skill to post sen- 


tries, who transmit warning of approaching | 


danger to the main body by means of a code 
of signals which every member of the com- 





munity understands. And we have even 
been informed by a recent traveller—not, 
however, it is right to add, upon his: own 
personal authority—that it has learned: the 
secret of producing fire by friction, and is 
accustomed, when it makes its raids: upon 
the plantations, to illuminate its midnight 
way by carrying a blazing torch ! 

Setting aside, however, the extreme impro- 
bability that even a chimpanzee should attain 
reasoning powers'so advanced as to allow it, 
not only to overcome. its natural dread of an 
element which animals seem almost univer- 
sally to regard with the utmost terror, but 
also to control and utilise a force which no 
living creature but man has ever been known 


‘even to produce, we may accept it as’ per- 
fectly certain that so cunning an animal, even 


if it possessed the faculty in question, would 
be far too cleyer to. make use of it. . For if, 
as we know, the, chimpanzee is sufficiently 
wary to avoid even the needless cracking of 
a dried: twigy when .on predatory excursion 
bent, it would scarcely be likely to challenge 
the attention of those whose property. it’ was 
stealing by providing an illumination, which 
its own keen eyesight, moreover, would ‘ren- 
der perfectly unnecessary. 

Most of the monkeys which live in society 
appear to adopt the same tacties,in’ their 
nocturnal raids. A certain number are-told 
off to act as sentinels, while the actual rob- 
bery is entrusted to a few of the, most’ expe- 
rienced, the remainder acting as receivers of 
the stolen goods, and conveying them at once 
to a place of safety. sh i 

a 


Among the most interesting of the monkey 
tribe are the highly acrobatic Gibbons, whose 
wonderful activityjof handwand foot puts 
that of even the*most:accomplished human 
gymnasts to utter shartte;» I have never yet 
been privileged ‘to see these:creatures save 
within the bounds of a‘ ¢omparatively small 
cage ; but even in those natrow limits, which 
must greatly have hampered the freedom of 
their movements, their agility was perfectly 
amazing. The eye literally could scarcely 
follow them in their flight. They swung 
themselves with the most marvellous grace 
and lightness from branch to branch and 
from bar to bar, touching each in turn for but 
the merest fraction of a moment, and passing 
with perfect ease through twelve or fifteen 
feet of space. Yet never once did they over- 
shoot their mark, or come short of it by so 
much as a single inch. They did not appear 
to put out the slightest exertion as they 
darted along, and the impetus of the first 
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leap seemed inexhaustible. So 
that it was rather hard at first to 
realise that these were actual living 
beings of flesh and blood, and not 
the fantastic creatures of a poet’s 
dream. No wonder that many a 
traveller, when first he sees a 
troop of gibbons darting from 
bough to bough in the distance, 
mistakes them for giant birds, for 
certainly there are not a few of 
the feathered race which could 
scarcely excel them in the speed 
of their flight. 

One member of the monkey 
tribe—the colugo—is said to fly; 
but incorrectly. It has indeed the 
enviable faculty of skimming for a 
limited distance through the air, for 
the skin of its sides and flanks is 
widely extensible, and is connected 
with both fore and hind feet, so 
that when the little short legs are 
stretched stiffly out, the animal is 
converted into a kind of living 
parachute. And by mounting a 
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lofty tree, and then leaping in the direction 


of a distant branch, it can pass at a single 
bound through eighty yards or more of space. 
But of flight, in the strict and proper sense 
of the term, it is wholly incapable. It can- 
not beat the air with the membrane which 
constitutes the so-called “wings.” It cannot 
alter its course when cnce it has launched 
itself into space. And it cannot alight at a 
level higher than that from which it sprang. 
In fact, it is simply buoyed up by the air 
during an extended leap, just as an oyster- 
shell is buoyed up for a time when flung 
edgeways from the hand of a thrower. 

So, too, with the petaurists of Australia, 
the “ flying” squirrels of India and America, 
and the “flying” dragon of Borneo and 
Java, which do not really fly at all, but 
simply leap from one branch to another, and 
are enabled to pass through an unusual ex- 
tent of intervening space by the peculiarities 
of their bodily structure. 

And yet the colugo—although some natu- 
ralists are insisting that it is really a first 
cousin of the hedgehog and the mole—may 
fairly be regarded as a connecting link be- 
tween the monkeys and the bats. In the 
generalfprinciples of its structure—which, 








however, is in many respects abnormal—it is 
a lemur, and therefore amonkey ; but in the 
singular development of the skin of the sides 
of the body, and in the use made thereof, we 
can trace at least an approximation to the 
wonderful wing-hands of the bats. For in 
these also the framework is supplied by the 
bones of the fore-limbs, greatly extended 
and attenuated, while the connecting mem- 
brane is identical in character with that 
which enables the colugo to skim through 
the air without actually flying. é 

Lemurs are very odd creatures. They 
have been called “the monkeys’ poor rela- 
tions,” just as monkeys themselves have been 
styled the “poor relations” of man. And 
certainly they do give one a kind of impres- 
sion that they are suffering from a deep 
sense of inferiority and humiliation. Perhaps 
it is because they are nocturnal by nature, 
and consequently extremely uncomfortable 
when one sees them in open daylight. And 
they well deserve their popular title of 
lemurs; for there is something strangely 
spectral and “uncanny” about them. Their 
darkling habits ; their slow, measured move- 
ments ; their stealthy, silent tread; and the 
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weird expression of their large, round, star- 
ing eyes : all these combine to give the ob- 
server an undefined notion that he is looking 
upon creatures from the world of shadows, 
ghosts, perhaps, of monkeys dead and gone, 
which some stern fate compels to wander by 
night on this upper earth, As a recent 


writer puts it, “they are the mere phantoms | 





of monkeys, agile as goblins, with the wail- 
ing voices of banshees, the fitful ways of an 
apparition, and the half-witted, wistful, but 
fearsome look in their eyes that changeling 
children are said to have.” 

Some of these strange beings are singu- 
larly active when darkness has fairly set in, 
and skip about with an activity perfectly 





A Midnight Serenade, 


astonishing to those who have only seen 
them when, sleepy and stupid, they have 
been turned into their cages in the daytime. 
Strangely enough, they leap after the manner 
of the kangaroo, with their long bushy tails 
trailing out behind them. 

There are, it is true, one or two practic- 
ally tailless lemurs, and very odd and un- 
finished creatures they look—something like 
a Manx cat. But the ordinary lemur has a 
tail which he can wrap comfortably round 
his neck when he goes to sleep, like the long 
fur “boas” .at one time so fashionable with 
ladies. This tail, however, is never prehen- 
sile; and indeed the only monkeys which 
can use their tails as’a sort of additional 
hand are the well-known Spider and Howler 
monkeys of America. 

Of the latter of these a group is repre- 
sented in the accompanying illustration, in 
which the use of the tail may be clearly seen. 
But this member is valuable. for other pur- 
poses besides that of clinging to a branch as 
its owner walks along it. For if a bunch of 
fruit should hang in an otherwise inaccessible 





situation, nothing is simpler than for the 
animal to ascend to a branch above, suspend 
himself therefrom by this .yseful member, 
and so pluck the coveted dainty. While, if 
a theft be in contemplation, he is able to 
keep both hands and feet ostentatiously in 
evidence, while surreptitiously filching with 
the tip of his tail ! 

The Howlers are so-called from the dismal 
ululations which they keep up in concert 
from dusk till nearly daylight. They fill 
the forest with sound, and that of the most 
hideous description. ‘“ Nothing,” says Water- 
ton, who passed many a night in the Guianan 
woodland, and is speaking in particular of 
the Red Howler, “can sound more dreadful 
than its nocturnal howlings. You would 
suppose that half the wild beasts of the 
forest were collecting for the work of car- 
nage. Now it is the tremendous roar of the 
jaguar, as he springs on his prey ; now it 
changes to his deep-toned growlings as he is 
pressed on all sides by superior force; and 
now you hear his last dying moan beneath a 
mortal wound.” Other travellers tell us 
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wail- that the din which these +» + menage 

f an animals maintain incessantly. 

— but throughout the night can be 

eling heard at a distance of fully 

| two miles. The males are the 

ingu- principal vocalists, and seem 

in, to endeavour to outvie one 

ectly another in the harshness and 


power of their utterances, 
while the females chime in at 
intervals in gentler fashion, —— __ 
like an undercurrent of chorus ee 
accompanying the main chant. 

A year or two ago, in a 
picture appearing in one of 
our leading illustrated news- 
papers, a group of monkeys 





were represented as 
performing an act of 
which I do not believe 
that any monkey can 
be justly accused— 


| that, namely, of pelt- 
or the ing an ioniing toy 
uspend veller with stones. 
ember, The artist himself de- 
hile, if scribed in the accom- 
able ta panying letterpress 
usly in the scene which he 
g with had represented with 
: his. pencil ; doing so 
cool with’s Svowiaaaliel 
ity strangely at vari- 
hey fill _ with ‘the fact 
e most that, although the ad- 
Water- venture in question 
Juianan was said to have taken 
cular of place in India, every 
readful monkey in the sketch 
| would is a spider monkey. 
of the And spider monkeys 
of car- are peculiar to Ame- 
r of the rica ! 
pas 4 I subjoin the ac- 
eae Sree, count :— 
ce; and Sethiens: “T had started in 
— a the early morning ona 
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march between Barramoola and Murree. The 
road led along the side of the mountains, 
and in many places was a mere path hewn 
out of the solid rock. In one part there 
was a projecting rail at the edge of the 
track; on the right was a sheer drop of 
several hundred feet; on the left rose an 
almost perpendicular cliff. As I advanced 
along the path I saw two large monkeys 
seated on the rail. One of them when he 
saw me jumped up on to the rock. Just for 
fun, I picked up a small stone and threw it 
at the other, when he, too, bounded up the 
cliff and disappeared. I thought no more of 
the incident ; but before I had gone forty 
yards a couple of stones whistled close by my 
head. I looked up, and there on a ledge of 
rock were about a dozen monkeys, all busy 


Sacred Monkeys of India. 


throwing stones at me. They seemed to 
“shy” them just as a man would do, and 
very fairly straight, so much so that I thought 
it wise not to stay to make a very critical 
examination.” 

The illustration in this case is obviously 
incorrect ; possibly the narrative may be so 
also. For no authenticated case is on record 
in which a monkey of any kind has been 
seen, in the strict sense of the term, to throw. 











Even in the case of mankind the faculty of 
throwing is altogether an acquired one, 
which only comes by much practice, and by 
many is never learnt at all. And probably 
no monkey, living or dead, has been much 
more successful in this respect than a baboon 
which lived for some years in the monkey 
house at the Crystal Palace, and whose per- 
formances I have myself repeatedly wit- 
nessed. 

He was an ili-tempered brute, as baboons 
mostly are in captivity, and, in order to 
prevent him from injuring a number of 
smaller monkeys which inhabited the same 
cage, he was fastened in one corner by a 
chain, which allowed him to roam over about 
one-fourth of the whole available space. His 
fellow-prisoners were perfectly aware of the 
exact limits within which it was safe to 
venture, and used to aggravate their 
tyrant intensely by sitting just about two 
inches outside the magic boundary, and 
ostentatiously eating the nuts, &c., sup- 
plied to them by the visitors. This 
proceeding always roused the insulted 
baboon to furious anger, and, after splut- 
tering out a quantity of what I imagine 
was monkey bad language, he would 
gather up a quantity of straw from the 
floor of the cage, and hurl it with all his 
might at the offending animals. For this 
operation, however, he invariably em- 
ployed both hands; and therefore it 
could not be properly described as a 
throw. 

Of all the monkey race, baboons are 
perhaps the most unprepossessing. With 
the cag exception of one or two of 
the larger apes, they are more sullen and 
ferocious of disposition, and more repul- 
sive in habits, than any of their kith 
and kin. And, if we may credit the 
stories which we read of them, they are 
the most savage of all, even in a state of 
nature. Their great canine teeth—tusks, 
we might almost call them—cut like 
knives, and well do the animals know it. 
For their favourite method of fighting 
is to spring upon the foe, seize it by 
the throat, and then, exerting the enormous 
strength of their long arms, to push their 
victim violently away, so that the clenched 
teeth tear their way through the flesh 
and the great blood-vessels of its neck, 
and inflict a wound which is nearly always 
fatal. 

Certain monkeys are considered as sacred 
in India to this day ; and it is interesting to 
find that baboons were among the animals 
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held in special reverence by the ancient 
Egyptians, who even in some cases elevated 
them to the rank of actual gods. ‘“Some- 
times,” says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, “a 
Cynocephalus (i.e., dog-headed baboon) placed 
on a throne as a god holds a sacred ibis in 
its hand ; and in the judgment scenes of the 
dead it frequently occurs seated on the sum- 
mit of the balance as the emblem of Thoth, 
who had an important office on that occa- 
sion, and registered the account of the 
actions of the deceased. The place where 
this animal was particularly sacred was 
Hermopolis, the city of Thoth. Thebes and 





the other towns also treated it with the 
respect due to the representative of the 
Egyptian Hermes, and in the necropolis of 
the capital of Upper Egypt a particular spot 
was set aside as the cemetery of the sacred 
apes. Mummies of the Cynocephalus were 
put up in a sitting posture, which is usually 
that given to the animals in the sculptures 
when representing the god Thoth ; and its 
head forms one of the covers of the four 
sepulchral vases depicted in the tombs of 
the dead.” 

Verily the ancient Egyptians were a pecu- 
liar people, 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
By raz Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


| i saying a few words about any subject 

of human interest it is plainly desirable, 
first to define it, if possible, and next to 
show how, and how far, it has concerned 
mankind, These conditions would seem to 
be fulfilled without much difficulty when we 
come to speak of capital punishment. Under 
whatever shapes it has been inflicted, the 
final premeditated taking away a man’s life 
by his fellows hardly needs a definition. The 
act of execution has so swallowed up all 
minor shades of difference in its inflictions 
that no one fails to understand what 
“capital” punishment means. And when 
we ask how far it has prevailed, the answer 
is soon found. The most ancient sculpture- 
writing of the Egyptians, and the latest 
printed reports in our newspapers, bear 
witness to the infliction of capital punish- 
ment. With perhaps a few occasionally 
rare and unheeded protests against the de- 
liberate act of putting a fellow-creature to 
death, men of all creeds and countries 
have hitherto agreed that certain offences 
can thus alone be resented. These have 
varied, along with the forms of execu- 
tion. Nevertheless, the fact stands. We 
read the grave line in our Bibles, “‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.” This was of old interpreted to 
mean that he who killed another should be 
himself killed, and the severity of the Jew 
has been inherited by his Christian successor. 
Meanwhile the rest of the world has accom- 
panied their procedure by the infliction of 
every form of death for crimes against 
society, or with merely the indulgence of 
individual caprice and revenge. ‘Thus capi- 
tal punishment has met with support which 
might be called “catholic,” inasmuch as it 





has been given “always, everywhere, and by 
all.” But, especially in these last days of 
inquiry and change, it has been challenged, 
and we may well ask what has been advanced 
about it. 

In looking at what might be said concern- 
ing capital punishment, we are immediately 
arrested by the thought that some penalty 
for offence would seem to be inevitable, apart 
from that which is inflicted by conscience, 
and also that there should be some deterrent 
action besides simple restraint. Many feel 
that we should not be contented with merely 
catching an arm raised to give a blow, or 
appealing to the better sense of a man who 
seems bent on doing wrong. The right to 
inflict some loss or pain upon the doer of an 
evil deed has been universally allowed to, or 
claimed by mankind, and it would be inte- 
resting to inquire at length into the most pre- 
vailing shapes which this right has assumed. 
Perhaps we should find that the earliest 
and most universal has been the laying of a 
fine upon the offender, whereby he paid so 
much in money or goods to the injured party, 
or to the government whose laws had been 
broken. We see this in the ancient Jewish 
executive, which (however severe in some 
respects) thus provides punishment for divers 
crimes, including theft, and it is the common 
sentence with us in the case of minor offences, 
when the magistrate disposes of a batch of 
offenders with the repeated formula, “ five 
shillings, or seven days.” But, without such 
an alternative, an ingenious variety in the 
invention of bodily pains and penalties might 
be noted, from the temporary smart caused 
by the rod, to the lasting shame and distress 
which follows mutilation or dismemberment, 
or the discomfort and sullen misery which 
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must needs accompany the being shut up, 
perhaps alone, within the walls of a prison. 

Nevertheless, ' however long the list of 
minor punishments would be, man in this 
matter has seldom known when to stop. 
Thus punishment has been made “capital” 
for offences of many sorts. It is commended 
by simplicity. There is no such short and 
easy method with an offender as the kill- 
ing of him. That is the way in which we 
carry ourselves towards wasps and wecds ; 
and the opportunity of getting rid of danger- 
ous or troublesome transgressors is perhaps 
the most tempting motive in the matter. 
Whatever else may be thought of it, capital 
punishment is, in one sense, the simplest 
solution of a perplexing problem. 

I will not, however, dwell upon this, but 
look at other aspects of capital punishment, 
and supposed reasons for its infliction, so 
that we can the better estimate its value. 

These considerations do not present them- 
selves in any inevitable order, and thus I will 
take them as they come. 

Among the accepted purposes of law two 
are conspicuous. Firstly, it gives redress to 
the injured, and, secondly, protection to 
society. It is plain, however, that in no 
case can the putting of an offender to death 
restore what he has taken. The killing of 
the murderer does not revive the man who 
is murdered. Death, moreover, makes re- 
payment impossible, if the offence be rob- 
bery ; and if it be violence, the healing of a 
wound is not promoted by the execution of 
the man who has inflicted it. Thus, so far 
as individual redress is concerned, capital 
punishment is of no avail, and in this respect 
one main purpose of the law is wholly frus- 
trated. The sufferer who survives may in- 
deed be personally gratified by the suffering 
of the man who has injured him; but no 
“restitution” is possible. All prospect or 
hope of repayment is cut off along with the 
head of the debtor. 

Apart, then, from any direct divine in- 
junctions, which I will look at presently, the 
protection of society, by checking offence, 
and the satisfaction which it feels at the 
fulfilment of justice, are the only motives 
which remain for the infliction of capital 
punishment. If we first ask how it deters a 
man from crime, its deterrent influence is 
immediately seen to be more limited than 
any other, inasmuch as it leaves no room 
for improvement in the offender himself. 
When a boy is caned for robbing an orchard, 
it may be believed that his appetite for sur- 
reptitious apples will be mitigated. When 





an evil-docr is clapped into prison for a while 
it is hoped that he will hesitate about the 
repetition of his evil deed when he is let 
out. And in both cases others are deterred. 
Some more boys keep their hands off a neigh- 
bour’s fruit after counting the wales on their 
companion’s back, and the man who is 
tempted to break the law thinks twice be- 
fore he breaks it when he has seen a law- 
breaker handed into the police van and 
driven off to be locked up. But, whatever 
be the offence, “death” for its commission 
can hardly be described as a “check” upon 
the offender. It is true that he will not 
offend again, after any fashion, and yet the 
process employed is too drastic to be reck- 
oned among the “ deterrents,” so far as his 
conduct is -affected. He is finally disposed 
of. Thus we are reduced to perceive that 
the value of capital punishment as a re- 
straint from crime must depend upon the 
effect produced on others by a criminal’s 
execution. The spectacle which this presents 
must indeed be grimly suggestive to an in- 
tending murderer. Nevertheless, it might be 
asked whether the sight or knowledge of a 
man’s death is not likely to be less perma- 
nent and effective than, say, his exhibition 
as a penal sufferer. The hanging or behead- 
ing }is soon over. The criminal is distin- 
guished for an hour, and then passes away. 
He is a mere memory; whereas if, as in 
some countries, he is seen to be under punish- 
ment for his crime, perhaps year after year, 
the spectator cannot forget the result of his 
iniquity. And when, as with us, he is known 
to be in prison, his former associates reflect 
that his punishment is not over, but still 
going inexorably on. It is true that such 
deterrence is less effective when he is con- 
cealed within walls. There are criminals as 
much removed from the public eye by im- 
prisonment as by death, and thus much 
might be said for those penalties which every 
one can see, and lay to heart. 

I remember once visiting a prison in 
Syria where all the prisoners were occa- 
sionally marched through the market-place 
with boards hung upon their breasts, stating 
the crime for which they were being pun- 
ished. When the peasants went home after 
their day’s business they could not forget the 
culprits who were left in vile captivity. 
There was something to be said for this grim 
display of the consequences of guilt. One 
or two of the criminals who were shown for 
a little while outside their dark and noisome 
jail were ticketed as “murderers.” What 
or whether any increment of suffering was 
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laid upon them above that of their fel- 
low-captives I do not know; but I could 
not help feeling that the repeated spec- 
tacle of their miserable state might have 
been more permanently deterrent than the 
memory of their deaths. The spectators of 
a public execution are mostly moved by 
sheer unwholesome curiosity ; but if they 
happen to be associates of the culprit, or 
otherwise such as it is chiefly intended to 
deter from guilt, they are sometimes found 
to invest him with perverse respect if he 
meets his death “ gamely,” and to have any 
distaste for his offence which they might 
acquire from the spectacle of his suffering, 
obliterated by their indignation at a display 
of his cowardice. They are proud of him if 
he dies bravely, and ashamed of him if he 
shows a faint heart. A new standard of 
character is thus set up, quite apart from 
that created by his. guilt. _ Possibly, more- 
over, with others, resentment is replaced* by 
pity, when, say, the white cap is pulled,over 
the wretch’s face, and he stands .awaiting 
the withdrawal of. the bolt. And if capital 
punishment is inflicted out of sight, within 
the walls of the jail, the effect of the: spec- 
tacle, such as it may be, isso lost: that in 
many cases few are reminded of the fatal 
day till it has past, and leaves only a few 
lines in a newspaper among a crowd of para- 
graphs which cry for notice. 

But whether capital punishment takes 
place publicly or not, there is still another 
impression which it can make. Itis likely to 
be reckoned as an “expiation” of the crime 
committed. The resentment which it has 
aroused, that sense of iniquity or horror of 
crime with which it may have impressed the 
million, is apt to be dimmed when we know 
that the criminal has undergone the extreme 
sentence of the law. He is not exactly 
whitewashed by being hanged ; and yet the 
perception of his guilt is mollified by the 
reflection that he has paid for it to the utter- 
most. Thus his death, so far from intensi- 
fying any indignation felt at his crime, di- 
verts attention from its iniquity. Life is 
felt to be so precious that the losing of it by 
a sinner mitigates our sense of his sin. 

The privacy of capital punishment, more- 
over, while it abandons the making of that 
supposed deterrent impression caused by a 
public death, encourages the tendency to 
abolish it. altogether, in so far as it shows a 
certain shrinking at its infliction. Its with- 
drawal from the eye is a concession in the way 
towards its disappearance. If it isso repulsive 





that it ought to be hidden, if its exhibition is 
so undesirable that it had better be prohibited, 
some must and do plead, that the prohibi- 
tion should be extended to the thing itself. 
And certainly, at any rate, the shrinking of 
the executive from a display of its power in 
this respect is a potent plea for at least greater 
care and circumspection in its exercise. 

The modern growing concern which is 
shown for the feelings of the culprit himself 
operates also in this direction. A year or two 
ago, in the Grosvenor Gallery, an exhibition 
was made of pictures by a Russian artist, in 
some of which this tendency was attempted to 
be set forth. There were three huge repre- 
sentations of capital punishment. Each was 
ghastly ; but that which represented its 
earliest. forms was the worst. It showed a 
crowd ‘around a naked man nailed upon a 
cross. ;The revolting shame and agony mark- 
ing some forms of slow, cruel death, may have 
been, nay, were, worse than those attending 
crucifixion; but this is the type of those final 
punishments which are almost impossible to 
be imagined by a modern civilised mind, and 
in their details are unspeakable. The Russian 
picture which professed to set a crucifixion 
forth upon its canvas was certainly more 
realistic than any seen before, and must 
have touched many a soul with a keener 
sense of the cruelties which have defiled 
mankind than they had ever felt. The 
crowd, indeed, which filled the exhibition 
room where it hung was'significantly hushed. 
Instead of thevbuzz whieh arises from an 
ordinary gathering) of sight-scers you heard 
nothing from the men and gaily-dressed 
women gathered before the picture which 
claimed to show them what capital punish- 
ment was in the time of the Romans. They 
paused, gazed, and presently passed on in 
suggestive silence. ‘The next was a Russian 
execution by hanging, presumably strangu- 
lation. It displayed a winter sky blurred 
with snow, which was falling fast, but un- 
heeded, upon a multitude of people. They 
stood in the presence of a high though dimly 
seen gallows. From this there hung, motion- 
less at last, the bodies of several executed 
culprits. The scene was supposed to display 
an advance in consideration for the crimi- 
nal, whose sufferings and struggles, though 
plainly discernible before they were stilled 
by death, were not prolonged like those of 
such as died upon across. The third picture 
was intended to exhibit the swiftest mode of 
death, and represented mutineers in India 
being blown from the mouths of cannon. 


(To be concluded next month.) 











THE TWO RIVERS. 


Cans and solemnly, so it must be, 
Our river of life flows on to its sea— 
Its sea lone and dreary. 
To that sea with its cypress-hedged shore, 
Green and breezy, life flows evermore— 
The rest of the weary. 


Yet up from that sea with its cypress-hedged 
shore, 
Green and breezy, must rise evermore, 
The soul of that river. 





Unseen and silent, into the sky, 
As clouds from the ecean soaring on high, 
Life goes to its Giver. 


Fatally, restlessly, so it must be, 
Our river of life flows on to the sea 
With its cypress-hedged shore, 
Where, freed from all the defilements of earth, 
It surely shall go, as through a new birth, 
To the life evermore 
B. W. 
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RECREATIONS. 
By SAMUEL COX, DD. 
II.—SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


E have seen that there are certain forms 
of recreation which are of a more 
distinctively Christian character than ‘“ mere 
sports and pastimes,” and do far more to rest, 
refresh, and strengthen us, because they help 
to assimilate us to the divine image, and to 
promote the health and happiness of others 
as well as our own. But it does not follow 
that sports and pastimes are unlawful, or 
that we cannot carry to them a Christian 
spirit. That may be good which yet is not 
the best, and we may reach high without 
reaching up to the highest. And pure “play” 
is, or may be, very helpful, and even neces- 
sary, both to young and old. There are 
times in all our lives when to pass the time 
lightly and cheerfully is to make the best 
use of it in our power. And there are many 
forms both of sport and pastime by the use 
of which we may promote our own health 
and happiness and that of others. 

But what are these forms, and how may 
we Christianise them by our use of them? 
The question is an important, and even a 
pressing, one, since, though “games” have 
grown more popular than ever even in Chris- 
tian households, the minds of many good 
people are hazy and unsettled on it, and 
even if they have reached certain fixed de- 
cisions on it, they can give no clear and con- 
vincing reasons for them. Fifty years ago 
the case was far worse, and we had, in Evan- 
gelical circles at least, no reasoned principles 
to guide us, but only a few arbitrary rules: 
and it is principles, not rules, that we want 
in every age and in every sphere of action. 
When I was a lad, for instance—and that is 
full fifty years ago—we were taught, both 
by precept and example, that it was lawful 
to play with dominoes, but desperately 
wicked to play with cards; nor were we 
frowned upon even when we contrived to 
play a rude kind of four-handed whist with 
our dominoes. That was thought ingenious 
of us, and I have seen more than one devout 
elder look on with breathless interest as the 
game proceeded. Our pastors and masters 
told us that to play bagatelle was consistent 
with the Christian profession, but that to 
play billiards was not ; that it was right to 
run and jump, to ride or swim, but that it 
was very, very wrong to betake ourselves to 
that other mode of motion—dancing ; that 





we might go to an oratorio with a good con- 
science, but should commit a deadly sin if 
we went to the opera; that we might go to 
an entertainment given by actors in a con- 
cert room, but might not on any account go 
to see these selfsame actors when they took 
the stage. In their own minds there was, 
no doubt, some show of reason for these per- 
missions and prohibitions, arising mainly, I 
conceive, from the evil uses to which some 
of the amusements I have mentioned had 
been put and the bad company into which 
they too often led; but even these reasons, 
or quasi-reasons, were seldom assigned. 
Mere rules were laid down, and these rules 
were enforced by bare, and what often 
seemed blind, authority. And, of course, as 
we grew up and began to think for our- 
selves, these rules looked very questionable, 
capricious, unreasonable. There was no 
principle in them that we could grasp for 
ourselves and work all round. For why, we 
asked, should it be right to play with marked 
bones or ivories, and yet wrong to play with 
marked pasteboards? Why right to play 
with cues and balls on one kind of table, and 
yet wrong to play with them on another 
kind of table? Why right to hear singers 
and musicians in one form of music, and yet 
wrong to hear them in another form? Why 
right to see actors in one building, and yet 
wrong to see them in another? The only 
reason for these strange and shadowy dis- 
tinctions usually assigned, if any were vouch- 
safed, was that cards, billiards, and theatres 
had bad associations, that they had been 
often abused, and had done much harm. 
But who could look long at this apology for 
a reason without detecting its fallacy? If 
we are to argue from the abuse of a thing to 
its disuse, what is there that we can lawfully 
use ? Many a lad has been ruined, as Rob 
the Grinder found, by his love of pigeons ; 
many a man has been ruined by his love of 
horses; but I never heard it maintained, 
even by the devoutest saint or the most 
scrupulous of Pharisees, that it was wrong 
to fly a pigeon or to ride a horse. From the 
abuse of a thing we may reasonably infer an 
argument against its abuse ; but how from its 
abuse can we reasonably argue against its 
use ? 

The fact is that the good people who were 
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most forward to deliver these strange verdicts, 
and were most strict in enforcing them, did 
not, as a rule, base themselves on reason at 
all; they either handed on the traditional 
rules they had received, or they simply for- 
mulated their own habits and prejudices, and 
expected us to conform to them. If they 
were pushed, they fell back on their authority, 
and gave us to understand that, whether in 
our ignorance and presumption we agreed or 
disagreed with them, we must nevertheless 
obey. ‘And pray remember this, young people, 
what your parents command you are bound 
todo. “You may think, and you may think 
rightly, that there is no harm in amusements 
which they forbid or oe gone ; but so long 
as you are young, and live with them, and 
are dependent on them, it is your duty in 
all wach questions as these to make their will 
your law. There may beno harm in a game 
of whist or a quiet dance ; but there is great 
harm in breaking the fifth commandment. 
It is always right to honour your father and 
mother, and to obey them, even if their com- 
mands are not wise, or do not seem wise to 
you. If you have to choose between giving 
up what you hold to be an innocent amuse- 
ment and dving as they bid or wish you to 
do, there is no room for a moment’s hesita- 
tion. It is your clear and imperative duty 
to obey them, while it cannot be your duty 
to amuse yourselves in a way which they 
disapprove. Nay, even when you are inde- 
pendent of them, it is still and obviously 
right that you should defer to them, that 
you should handle their very prejudices 
gently, and that you should deny yourselves 
any ‘amusement, however innocent, in which 
you cannot indulge without shocking or pain- 
ing them. Both love and duty should hold 
you back, except for the very gravest reasons, 
from hurting them. But, oh! parents, do 
not forget that a corresponding duty rests on 
you, and do not vex your children with un- 
reasonable prohibitions and commands, or 
make that to be sin in them which is no sin. 
Too many who stand up stoutly for their 
rights as parents forget that children also 
have their rights. They forget that autho- 
rity may be stretched till it snaps or engen- 
ders ill-will. It will be a sad day for you if 
when your children are men and women, or 
even after you are laid in asilent grave, they 
should have sorrowfully to remember that, 
instead of ruling them in wisdom and love, 
you oppressed them with authority, imposed 
unreasonable commands on them, and robbed 
them of many innocent pleasures and amuse- 
ments. 





But, now, if—young and old, parents and 
children—we honestly want to ascertain what 
is right ; if, desiring to bring our whole life 
under law to God, we set ourselves to dis- 
cover and lay down the principles which 
should determine our choice of amusements 
and the spirit in which we are to pursue 
them, should we not begin by saying, in the 
manner of St. Paul, to whom all things were 
lawful if they were lawfully used, that all 
those old distinctions between ivory and 
pasteboard, between table and table, building 
and building, between various modes of mo- 
tion, between secular music and sacred, be- 
tween platform and stage, must be given up 
as wholly irrational; and conclude that no 
kind of wholesome exercise or amusement is 
forbidden to those who can take it in a right, 
i.e. @ Christian, spirit? And if we ask on 
what principles, along what lines will this 
right and Christian spirit display itself, may 
we not assume that there are certain prin- 
ciples which hardly need to be proved, since 
they instantly commend themselves to our 
reason as true and sound ; such principles, for 
example, as the following seven :— 

1. It is wrong to take for amusement either 
the time or the energy which we require for 
the duties of life—wrong to waste in novel 
reading or day dreams, for instance, the time 
that ought to be devoted to household tasks ; 
or to expend on cricket or football the time 
and energy we need for our school tasks, or 
professional studies, or for the toils of the 
vocation by which we earn our bread ; or to 
dance so late into the night that we are un- 
fit for the duties of the morning: in short, 
that all pleasure which can only be had at 
the cost of duty, or that unfits us for duty, 
is an unlawful and guilty pleasure. 

2. It is wrong to indulge in any kind of 
pleasure or amusement which leads us into 
bad or doubtful company—wrong, for ex- 
ample, to play billiards in public rooms fre- 
quented by men who swear and drink and 
quarrel ; wrong even to play the most simple 
and innocent games with those who are likely 
to lower our moral tone, or vulgarise and de- 
base our taste, or wean us from any good 
habit or pursuit. 

3. It is wrong to indulge in any amuse- 
ment which produces an injurious moral effect 
upon us, which suggests evil thoughts or 
kindles impure desires, or hurries us into a 
vehement excitement which impairs our self- 
control. 

4, It is wrong to give ourselves to any 
amusement injurious to our own health—in 
which, for example, we must breathe bad air 
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for hours together, or run a constant risk to 
life or limb ; much more wrong, therefore, to 
derive our pleasure from the imminent and 
fatal risks of others. 

5. It is wrong to play any game for money 
—it is wrong for us, that is, though we need 
not condemn others—or, in plain words, to 
gamble, even if we can afford to lose ; since, 
if we are not injured by it, many thousands 
are not injured simply, but ruined and un- 
done ; and we wanta principle that will work 
in all cases, in our neighbour’s case as well 
as in our own. 

6. It is right to abstain even from innocent 
and lawful amusements out of deference or 
consideration for others ; just as it is right to 
abstain from wine or meat if by taking either 
we make a weak brother to offend. 

7. Whatever form of amusement we think 
wrong is wrong, for us at least, and till we 
change our mind ; and if at any point we are 
in doubt, it is well for us to wait until we 
clearly see our way. 

Now I do not profess to have given a com- 
plete code of the laws, or principles, which 
should govern our choice of games and amuse- 
ments ; I would much rather that you should 
reason out such a code for yourselves. But 
I have little doubt that those I have given 
at once commend themselves to every good 
man’s conscience; and I know, for I have 
often tried the experiment, that if, instead of 
pestering them with rules and prohibitions, 
you submit these seven principles to frank and 
well-disposed young people they will cheer- 
fully consent to them as good, and even thank 
you for treating them like rational beings. 
Hence I shall not argue for them, though I 
may try to illustrate one or two of them. 
Why should I argue for that which com- 
mands consent? And these principles, you 
will observe, for this is their great recom- 
mendation, apply to the whole round of our 
life, to our duties. as well as our pleasures, 
and so prove themselves to be principles, and 
not arbitrary rules. For at all times, and in 
all things, it is right that we should put duty 
before pleasure, that we should avoid bad 
company, that we should refuse excessive or 
impure excitements, that we should not wil- 
fully injure our own health or encourage our 
neighbours to risk or injure theirs, that we 
should not gamble and thrive on our neigh- 
bour’s loss, that we should study and pro- 
mote the welfare of others, and that we 
should abstain from what we feel to be wrong, 
even though in itself it be not wrong. Im- 
pose rules on thoughtful and spirited young 
people by authority, and nothing is more 





likely than that they will revolt against them 
openly or secretly, and even persuade them- 
selves that they do well to revolt against 
them ; but give them a handful of principles 
which their own reason and conscience tell 
them it will be right for them to live by, and 
they cannot sin against them without con- 
demning themselves and incurring a sense of 
shame and guilt. While, on the one hand, 
the adoption of these principles sets them 
delightfully free from the oppressive and 
irrational restrictions which they are apt to 
resent, and concedes them liberty to engage 
in any form of sport or amusement which 
these principles do not condemn; on the 
other hand, it binds them to refuse any form 
or condition of amusement which they do 
condemn. And, surely, no great harm can 
come to them if, whatever they do, they 
steadily decline to neglect any duty, or to 
mix with bad company, or to risk any injury, 
whether to their moral or their physical 
health. 

I have promised a few illustrations. of the 
way in which these principles work; but 
they need be very few, since the application 
of them is sufficiently simple and obvious. I 
give the first to show how much wider and 
more penetrating their sweep is than that of 
any merely traditional rules canbe. I have 
never heard of any household in which, how- 
ever religious the heads of it might be, chess 
was a forbidden game. Indeed, it is a game 
so quiet, thoughtful, and graye, that where 
religion is held in honour it is generally 
regarded, with peculiar favour. And yet it 
is not a game for every one. It was so evi- 
dently not the game for a brother of my 
own that, ultimately, we all had to decline 
to play it with him, A sober fellow enough 
in most things, over a chessboard he grew so 
excited, he was so miserably depressed if he 
lost or thought himself losing, so elated and 
boisterous if he won or looked like winning, 
that the game was clearly injurious to him, 
both physically and morally. Hence, though 
we had. not formulated Principle 3, we 
unconsciously acted on it, and refused to 
play with him at a game which too vehe- 
mently excited him. No rule would have 
met such a case as that; but the principle 
meets it decisively and conclusively. 

Take another illustration or two, which 
rebuke what I hold to be crying evils of the 
time. Of out-of-door games what can be 
more innocent and healthy than tennis, 
cricket, football, and the like? Yet who 
has not seen these carried to a pitch at which 
they become positively injurious,,and some- 
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times even ruinous? I once spent a month 
at a large gery cs establishment, where 
more than two hundred guests were enter- 
tained, and among them were certain young 
women and men devoted to lawn-tennis. The 
girls were commonly out and playing on 
damp grass for an hour or two before break- 
fast (while the young men were in the swim- 
ming-bath) and came in to that meal with 
heated faces and soiled, bedraggled skirts. 
After breakfast, joined now by the young 
men, they were out again immediately, and 
only came in when luncheon was halfway 
through. They rushed noisily into the 
dining-room, where scores of well-dressed 
and well-behaved people were chatting 
quietly over their mid-day meal, the girls in 
their flannels and the lads in their “blazers,” 
and loudly discussed the game so long as they 
remained in the room, into which they had 
often poured even “with unwashen hands.” 
They were out again the moment appetite was 
satisfied, and went on with their play till 
dusk or the dinner-bell called them from the 
courts. It was often very noticeable, too, 
that they played in a certain weary, jaded 
way, as if they were tired of a game which 
yet they could not leave off, unless, indeed, 
they happened to havea ring of spectators or 
were playing for a prize. Nothing would 
have surprised some of them more than 
to hear that that was not a Christian way 
of spending, or rather wasting, their time ; 
and yet how stupid and wrong it all was! 
They were violating almost every principle 
which should govern us in the choice or use 
of amusements, and their very amusement 
had ceased to amuse, their very pleasure to 
please them. 

Think, too, of the extreme to which 
“sports” are carried in our large public 
schools and at our universities, and judge 
whether some such principles as those I have 
indicated do not need to be stringently applied 
to them. Why, I have known lads of good 
ability, position, and prospects, who had bent 
time and energy so exclusively on mere 
sports, that when they left college they 
sank into mere “ players,” and had utterly 
unfitted themselves, whether for business or 
professional life. I have known lads with 
brains and a conscience who, feeling the 
toils gathering round them, and that it was 
impossible for them to break away from 
them while they remained where they were, 
have asked to be taken away from school or 
college, and to be sent to Germany, where, 
while gymnastics are certainly not neglected, 
it would be possible for them to study, i.¢. to 





do the duty for which they were sent to 
school and college. And I have heard public 
schoolmasters, and even one of the most 
respected and successful head masters, con- 
fess that, though they saw only too clearly 
the infinite harm which this excessive ad- 
diction to sports was doing, they were utterly 
unable to stem the stream. Yet who can 
say that any one of these sports, if pursued 
in a temperate spirit, is wrong? It is im- 
possible to pronounce the games themselves 
unlawful ; but it is very possible to get well- 
bred lads, whose conscience has been illumi- 
nated by religion, to see that this addiction 
to them is wrong, and that to purchase 
amusement at the cost of duty is a losing 
and fatal bargain. And if their minds were 
prepossessed by these convictions when they 
leave home, I am persuaded that many of 
them would make a much firmer stand than 
they do against the temptations to which 
they are afterwards exposed. 

I can quite understand that some who will 
admit these principles to be truae—who admit 
that so long as young people avoid bad 
company, bad influences, gambling, undue 
excitement, and whatever stimulates the self- 
ish or sensual passions, it matters very little 
what are the forms of amusement in which 
they relax, may nevertheless feel that even 
true doctrine may be somewhat dangerous 
doctrine, and that if our young folk are to 
be left, even on these high terms, to choose 
their own sports, games, and pastimes, there 
will soon be very little difference between 
the Church and the world. And in a sense, 
a very outward and formal sense, that is 
true. Freedom, even though it be ethical 
or spiritual freedom, can only be purchased 
at a certain cost and maintained at a certain 
risk. And when the child grows to be a 
man, and has to walk by principle, and not 
by rule, there is always a danger of his going 
astray. What then? Would you have him 
remain a child because manhood brings fresh 
responsibilities, and risks, and perils? And 
if he honestly acts on the principles of which 
we have been speaking; if he really puts 
duty before pleasure ; if he hates evil in every 
form, and refuses to associate with it, or 
yield to it; if in his very amusements he 
seeks what will nourish, mellow, and elevate 
him ; if above all, he has become intelligently 
responsible to “one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things and we in Him; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ by whom are all 
things and we in Him,” is there, after all, any 
great fear of his going very wrong? Will 
there not always be this radical difference 
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between him and the worldling, that he is 
a follower of that which is good? And can 
there be a profounder difference, a more 
honourable distinction, than this ? 

As for that outward difference between the 
Church and the world, I confess I set but 
little store by it as compared with the radical 
inward difference of spirit which should at 
all costs be maintained. Many good people, 
I know, place a high value upon it, and some 
set themselves*to be as unlike, as “ superior 
to the world” as they can. I would recom- 
mend them to consider the example of Him 
whom we all confess to be the only perfect 
Pattern of virtue and excellence. I would 
ask them to recall and to reflect on the facts, 
that it was not the Lord Jesus who held the 
world at arm’s length and set Himself to sink 
an impassable gulf between the righteous and 
the wicked. It was not Christ who did that, 
but the Pharisees who crucified Christ. While 
they walked the earth with severe mien and 
holy horror-struck eyes, gathering their robes 








about them lest they should be defiled, and 
crying in every gesture and movement, 
“Stand off! we are holier than you,” He 
freely and fearlessly mingled with the world, 
did not shrink even from the publican and 
the harlot, sat at so many feasts with so 
many kinds of men that those who judged 
by the outward appearance called him glut- 
ton and winebibber, and made Himself in all 
things so like His brethren that His very 
apostles felt his oneness with them quite as 
deeply as His superiority over them. Let 
us be followers of Him, not of the Pharisees. 
In the world, and like the world in outward 
seeming, sharing all its innocent mirth as 
well as its honest toil, let us prove ourselves 
above the world by a spirit attuned to His; 
by taking all things as from God and doing 
all as unto Him, by pursuing that which is 
good and pure and elevating in all our labours 
and all our enjoyments; for nothing can 
really harm us if we are followers of that 
which is good. 





THE BLESSING AND HEALING OF CHILDREN. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tae Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


"FIRST EVENING. 
Open Hymn: “I love to hear the story.” 
Lesson: Matt. xv. 21—28. 
Text: ‘“ He could not be hid.” 


hear was a house, probably little better 
than an attic or a cellar, in which two 
people lived, a woman and a child. 

It was in the country of Tyre and Sidon, 
which the Jews called a heathen country. 
Its inhabitants were brave, hardy, and indus- 
trious; and worked in spinning-mills, dye- 
works, and glass-furnaces, and did an im- 
mense trade in wool. It was made busy 
with ships from all parts of the world, and 
caravans of camels overland to Egypt and 
Babylon. The people were always busy. 
They had gods and temples ; but they cared 
very little for them; they were business 
people. And a woman and a child, more or 
less, were nothing to them. 

The child was ill. And having one day 
seen Jesus of Nazareth, the woman was im- 
pelled to ask his aid. He was not preaching, 
He was not healing the sick ; He was in her 
country for rest and safety. Her white 
turban above her brown, eager, troubled 
face, sandals on her bare, nimble feet, she 





followed Him. To her aching, loving heart 
the sight of Him was wonderful. 

She did not know Jesus. She had not 
been to any place where they taught of Him. 
There was no Sunday-school in her land. 
The Gospels even were not yet written. But 
she had been educated where all the wisest, 
best things in the world are learnt—in the 
home, by the love of a child, a child that was 
sick. His disciples had kept it quiet as to who 
He was, and there was nothing in His dust- 
covered dress to tell her that He was any- 
thing more than a Hebrew labouring man. 
He wore a Galilee tunic and the round flat 
cap of the people ; yet was Heof an unusually 
serene and sad countenance, with tranquil 
eyes, full of very rare feeling. His bearing 
was that of a large, simple, human heart, 
treating everybody with respect and gracious 
love, being especially reverent to poverty and 
suffering, and especially delighted with the 
fresh morning air, the sunshine, the bright 
summer flowers, and the stillness of the 
evening. 

Something within this troubled woman 
told her that that splendid, unequalled soul 
was no common person, and that He must 
be able to do very uncommon things. He 
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was certainly full of something pleasant for 
sorrow to look upon. She had a ravaged, 
ruined home—her little girl was what her 
people called possessed with a devil, and the 
day that should see that .child of hers healed 
and made happy and well would be the 
greatest day in her life. 

When the woman passed Jesus He was 
with His disciples; she turned to follow 
Him. The disciples noticed her coming, and 
spoke gruffly to her. She spoke of her child 
as her excuse—her ailing child. But her child 
was nothing to them. “Go away,” they 
said. They would not let her pass them. 
So she cried out loud enough to catch the ear 
of Jesus; but Jesus did not answer. He 
went on. The disciples followed Jesus, and 
the woman followed the disciples. . 

So utterly in earnest was she, that though 
she was rebuffed by the gruff men and a 
stranger to Jesus, she actually followed Jesus 
into the house. It is likely that Jesus pur- 
posely drew her intense heart after Him 
within doors. His face had won her confi- 
dence, as it ever won the confidence of misery 
and want; and she, poor, loving mother that 
she was, wasall misery and want. Itseemed 
to her that she was looking on the dearest 
face she had ever seen. She thirsted as a 
hunted hart thirsts for the waterbrooks—and 
there the’ waters rose. 

Nobody needed to explain it all to her; 
she knew nothing that the prophets had said. 
At the sight of Him, all her heart cried out ; 
her eyes lighted with hope, she at once felt 
His fulness of pity, His wondrous power. 
Prayers, all so long dumb within her, were 
now all alive and free, and she prayed them 
all to Him, and besought Him, and fell at 
His feet. She looked up to Him as up into 
Heaven. She understood that what He 
seemed must be the greatest and best gift 
Heaven could give. She understood it be- 
cause she, as a mother, wanted help for her 
child—the very help which He alone could 

ive, 

It is good to have knowledge of Jesus in 
that way. It does not indeed make people 
look so great and brilliant to the world as 
the knowledge which may be got out of 
books, and put into books, and which gives 
people what we may call knowing heads. 
But that kind of knowledge is all second- 
hand and third-hand knowledge. There is 
no life in it. Though the other kind is 
homelier and simpler, it is full of life and 
peace and happiness. Amongst the angels 


of Heaven there is no other sort of know- | 
ledge than the kind this woman had. , They | 





behold His glory, the life which He has in 
Him for our souls. 

In passing by let me say that you children, 
too, can have just this same kind of know- 
ledge, if you want and long for it, and go 
to Jesus and look at Him and drink that 
good and plentiful spirit of His which John 
calls “ His fulness.” Even babies and suck- 
lings wanting love, as they do, and loving, 
too, the lovely, even they can drink and live 
of Him. 

And so this dark-skinned heathen woman 
drank. From her at least, He could not be 
hidden. She knew in herself that He had 
sure power to heal her child. He must be 
able to do ail things. And she was right, 
far more right than even a prophet. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “How beautiful the God must be.” 
Lesson: Mark vii. 24—30. 
Text: ‘The children first.””—Mark vii. 27. 


AND Jesus saw all this. He knew what 
trouble was in her heart, and knowing what 
faith was in it too, He would teach His 
disciples that it was there. He had come 
for quiet in order to make them wiser. 
Now they should see what great faith a 
simple heathen woman might have. And 
Jesus began to wrestle and strive with her, 
and she reverently wrestled and strove with 
Him. He reminded her how the proud 
Jews spoke of her. He told her that the 
children’s bread could not be given to the 
dogs. And she replied, “Yea, Lord, but 
the dogs may have the crumbs.” And Jesus 
loved to hear her. No pride, all love, sur- 
passing love for her poor pain-distracted 
child. She had for her home the heart 
which Jesus had for the world. She forgot 
everything for that child in the sick chamber 
she had left awhile alone, to seek the won- 
derful man who was near. 

And Jesus became the glory of her heart. 
He healed her child, as all along He had 
intended to do, and she went home leaping 
and triumphing. 

And what had Jesus done? He had made 
a sick child well. He had made a sad mother 
happy, but He had done that by making her 
sick child well. “The children first,” He 
said. That is just where Jesus always put 
the children. That is just where mothers 
put them. The children were greatest both 
in the heart of that troubled woman, and in 
the heart of that grand, wonderful Jesus. 
The woman worshipped Him because she 
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saw that it was so. Mothers generally, all 
His life long, wherever He went, got the 
notion that with Him children were first. 
There was so much less between mothers and 
Jesus than there was between priests and 
Jesus. Even to His disciples the place He 
gave children seemed foolish. In this matter 
of a child, there was very little between their 
notions and the heathen’s. But as Jesus 
had been born with the great heart and mind 
of the Owner and Maker of us all, of whose 
heart a true mother’s is a ttue piece, no other 
place for the children was possible to Him 
but the first. Are we not all children first ¢ 
Do we not come from our Maker’s hands as 
children, tiny children, babes and sucklings? 
Did God not first see us as children? Did 
He not write “all our numbers” in His book 
when they were all very tiny, “ when as yet 
there was none of them?” 

Children first, then grown boys and girls, 
and then men and women! I like to think 
of this order, and I want you to like to 
think of it, and that your Maker knows you. 
God made us, not we ourselves. In some 
senses there are “ self-made men,” but in no 
sense is there a self-made baby. It is a joy 
to think of this. God made the baby, and 
it comes to all the world to tell— 

“How beautiful the God must be 
Who made a baby’s hand, 


And two such tiny feet with which 
Some day to learn to stand. 


‘* How beautiful to make those eyes 
So full of pretty light, 
And two such lips so warm and soft, 
So round and rosy bright. 


“¢ How beautiful to spread such smiles 
Over its velvet face, 
To make those soft and rounded arms 
So full of helpless grace. 


* How beautiful to teach its voice 
To coo and gurgle praise, 
To pay the mother for her care 
In sounds that baby says. 


“These lovely works reveal His will 
They are so by His word; 
And He who made a baby’s hand 
Is also baby’s Lord.” 

In our thoughts of God ‘the children first 
is enough to make happiness. But it is 
enough to make the world serious and sad 
too. For what is first in creation is first in 
providence and in the day of judgment. The 
men who comforted a starving, hungry wan- 
dering child with food, who made the worn 
face of a tiny sick thing on its bed of straw 
gladden into a smile, will, when Christ 
ascends His judgment throne, and all nations 
are gathered before Him, find how literally 
terribly true that saying was, “The children 
first.” The services rendered to little help- 
less children will be counted first and 





honoured most. No man will in that day 
be called good whose guide of life in this 
world had not been the children first. We 
honour great thinkers now, and great states- 
men, and great warriors, and great mer- 
chants; but all our notions and ways of 
things will by that time have gone to pieces. 
One mind will in that day rule, and whoso- 
ever has not put the children first will not 
go up to the path of peace in Heaven nor be 
citizens of its holy city. 

To train them, to love them, to meet their 
wants, Jesus counts the most serious business 
of life. 

Think, then, of Jesus and of the God 
whose image He is, as the sternly grand 
champion of children. Think often of that 
heart of His. Itis yours. You are born to 
it. You inherit it because you are in the 
world it loves. It is there, within the gates 
of the heavenly city, the same for ever. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn; ‘“‘ O the sweetness of the Father,” 
Lesson: Mark ix, 14—29. 
Text: “ He is mine only child.” 


In another heathen land a little child 
lived, who suffered from a terribly distress- 
ing disease, which doctors did not under- 
stand and could not cure, and which they 
therefore called a possession of a demon. 

The child was a very miserable one in- 
deed ; a poor puny wreck of a thing. His 
pinched face and his jerky movements were 
painful to look at. Nobody in all the world 
would like to have had a child like it. It 
was aconstant trouble. Yet, miserable and 
pitiable as it was, it was very precious to 
one man. That man called it “my child.” 
And that is a wonderful, unequalled name. 
By its father, unlovely as it was, and though 
tears often ran down his face for it, it was 
tenderly loved; even more tenderly loved 
than it would have been had it been a healthy 
and a beautiful child. I can fancy how the 
day long he pitied it, and how through the 
night he slept with his eyes and ears half 
open to spring up at its cry, keeping a little 
oil lamp burning. He had himself helped 
the poor darling a hundred times, and had 
got the doctor to it ; but all was in vain. 

One day that father chanced to look upon 
the face of a beautiful stranger who had 
lately visited his land. That stranger was 
Jesus. That father’s land was one to which 
Jesus had gone for a temporary refuge and 
safety from the Jews, who went about after 
Him, hating Him and seeking to kill Him. 
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And instantly the sight of that dear, 
grand face of Jesus kindled in that broken- 
hearted father quick thoughts of his child 
at home. What might not so good a man 
be able to do for his child? Hope that it 
might even yet be made well came suddenly 
back to his breast, from which it had long 
since died out, as it had seemed, for ever ; 
and all his fatherly joy had died with it. 
But it had really only gone to sleep. And 
now it awoke again. That sight of the 
wondrously loving, mysterious face of Jesus 
awoke it. And suddenly he became thought- 
ful. Life seemed all new and beautiful. That 
man would be certain to help. So he hurriedly 
continued his journey, and went home and 
saw his child. Next day would change its 
dumb, dreadful misery into joy and laughter 
and kisses, like other children’s, and to en- 
joyment of sunlight and air in the fields, and 
romps in the market-place like theirs! 

The child had no mother. She was dead ; 
so, at least, it seems, or surely it would have 
been she who would have gone off with the 
little sufferer to try this new hope for its 
health and joy. For this was an “only 
child.” Ill, and torn, and bruised, and an 
only child, surely it would have been the 
child’s mother who, in deep love and hope, 
would have taken it to Jesus, had it not been 
that she, alas! was now lying in the silent 
grave. 

It was a dark, sad, and lonely life, this 
poor father was called to live. A child that 
could not go out alone in the streets, that 
could not help himself, that possibly could 
not dress himself, could not be even left 
alone with safety, and having no mother, no 
sister, not even a brother to look after him, 
must have been a great burden to a man. 
Its terrible ailment was hardly ever away 
from it. “It hardly leaveth him,” said the 
father. But terrible as was the burden that 
father never cast it off. 

The country that father lived in was fuller 
of peace than was Galilee or Judea. Ithada 
good king who thought little of magnificence 
and much of justice and the prosperity of his 
people. All around him were woods, and 
streams, and lakes, and mountains flanked 
by the greenest of meadows, and crowned by 
the fairest of skies. But all their beauty 
and music could say nothing to him while 
his child, his only child, was in misery. That 
father had nothing that he wished for, could 
have nothing that he wished for, till he had 
his child healthy and happy. 

It was for this reason he came to want a 
friend like Jesus. He had learnt to want 





Him, not from prophets, not from apostles, 
but from his own sad heart. He knew no 
prophets ; he knew no apostles. He was a 
heathen. He lived in a heathen land—a 
land where they worshipped a god made 
with hands. His land had temples in it; 
but they were temples of a Greek god called 
Pan. When you grow older you may come 
to know what its worship meant. It is 
famous in history. In thousands of cities, 
festivals were then held to it, in which its 
powers and magnificence were sung. 

But this man, heathen as he was, had a 
human heart which denied itself for his child, 
and such a heart as that is the world’s most 
trustworthy guide to Jesus. The man loved 


his child more than himself, more than the . 


glorious fields and sky and the grand moun- 
tains, or his good king; more than anything. 
And, though the poor child was unable to 
understand his love, even to know at all 
about it; and though it rewarded that love 
only with pain upon pain, because, poor 
child ! it was a lunatic, and cried out, and 
chafed, and understood nothing, yet that 
child was more real to him and more pre- 
cious to him than all the fair children of his 
town, and all the splendour of the earth and 
sky. For he did to it the thing which all 
true fathers by instinct do: he loved it; 
loved it more than anything that lived under 
the sun—his child, his only child. 

It is a wonderful, unequalled love, the 
love of parent and child. Children do not 
know how wonderful that love is. It en- 
circles them waking and sleeping, well and 
ill. It protects them from dangers far more 
numerous than the walls and roof of their 
house protect them from. It is in all the 
help, and comfort, and stillness, and safety 
of their lives. Children who dimly feel in 
their little childish minds how nice it is to 
be circled by a father’s heart and arms, have 
little idea how sad and dark the world would 
be to them without messengers of God like 
these about them. Childhood is so fair to 
children, because parents’ love is so strong 
to them. Those firm grown limbs, those 
strong, loving hearts we call parents are ours 
in the name of the God of children. God it 
is who made those kindly eyes to look down 
upon us, those older minds to think for us. 
They are the best gifts of Heaven to earth. 

So this distressed father returned to find 
Jesus. I see him set out carrying his poor, 
pale, thin, delicate darling in his arms, for 
those two small feet would not move to 
walk. It was in the bright spring. The 
green fields were crimson and gold with 
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masses Of flowers. The birds flitted across 
the path and sang in the bushes. Alas! he 
could look on nothing, listen to nothing, but 
his child’s pale, pinched little face and those 
troubled moans. All his manly strength 
was to carry his child. All his wisdom and 
thought was to find his way to that healer of 
his child. Weary with heat and dust, and 
the burden in his arms, he went straight on 
to where there ‘was hope for his child, where 
he might get his child set free from its ill- 
ness and free to the fields, his little neigh- 
bours, and their games. And Jesus did it 
all for him. He found Jesus’ heart just 
like his own for love of his child, but with 
power besides to cure it. And his child was 


- cured. 


An earnest father’s heart is a wonderful, a 
magnificent thing. There is no way to know 
what Jesus’ heart is and what God’s heart 
is, so good as to remember that a true 
father’s heart and God’s heart are very like 
each other. The reason why every child of 
a noble father does not trust in God is that 
it is not taught to think enough of the fact 
that the heart of God is so like a father’s. 
It is not like a king’s, a lawgiver’s, a pro- 
phet’s, or a preacher’s. It is like a father’s, 
and only a father’s. Jesus says God is “our 
Father,” and Jesus shows us by His own 
fatherly life, how very true that is. Aching- 
featet fathers and mothers, who brought 
their children for either healing or for biess- 
ing, never brought them in vain. 


**O the sweetness of the Father 
To a trusting little child, 
For though He is very mighty 
He is therefore very mild. 


“ Would we see that tender glory ? 
Go, the Bethlehem angels said, 
See that man who poor and lowly 
Had not where to lay his head. 


“See Him dwell with folks so homely 
In their cottage by His road. 
All the spirit of the Father 
To those cottage folks he showed. 


* Close around Him fathers gathered, 
Children with Him were at home, 

Even mothers’ tiny babies 
To His arms were glad to come.” 


When you need help you have only to 
turn to those strong arms above, your 
Father’s in Heaven; to kneel at your bed- 
side; to clasp Him with the arms of your 
heart. For if we being evil know how to 
give good gifts unto our children, how much 
more our Father in Heaven to His children. 

Go through life saying, whenever you 
think of God, “ My Father in Heaven.” 

xXxXI—25 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn; “ Childhood’s one perfect friend.” 
Lesson: John iv, 46—53, 


Text: ‘‘ Sir, come down ere my child die.’ 


I HAVE told you of the healing of a child 
of a Greek, and of the healing of a child. of 
a man of Trachonitis, whose nation we do 
not know, but who, like the Greek, was pro- 
bably a heathen, now I will tell you of the 
healing of the child of a Roman who was 
also probably a heathen. 

This child lived ina grand house. Though, 
as far as years and stature go, he was a small 
personage, so far as position and possessions 
go, he was a very important one. His father 
was a nobleman. I have said his possessions 
made him important, for though every child 
is “ poor,” having utterly and absolutely no- 
thing of its own, and is born without the 
power to get anything for itself, yet all that 
belongs to its father is the child’s. 

A tiny baby, after it has learnt to open 
its dear little eyes and to take notice, slowly 
finds itself at home in its father’s house, and 
slowly it comes to feel that all that is in that 
house belongs to it. It comes to own its 
parents first of all. It calls them “my” 
father and “my” mother. Then it comes 
to think of other grown people as the fathers 
and mothers of other children, but it never,, 
as long as it lives, ceases to feel the owner- 
ship of its own father and mother. It comes. 
to have the feel that its parents’ possessions. 
belong to its little self as well as to its parents. 
It begins to talk, and says, “that is ‘our’ 
house”; “that is ‘our’ garden ” ; all a child’s.. 
home it feels belongs to it. Its hall, its stair- 
case, its velvet dining-room, its satin drawing- 
room, its bedrooms, as well as its nursery, it 
speaks of as “ours.” They all make up the 
sweetness, the solemnity of the possessions 
which its little tongue calls delightfully “ our - 
house.” 

So felt this nobleman’s child in that man- 
sion which looked out upon the mountains. 
and the lake from the hillside of Capernaum, 
as he ran about its passages and did what: 
little Roman boys of noble birth by instinct 
loved to do. 

When he walked out in the day through 
the woods and gardens, upon the hill paths 
above the lake, and saw the magnificence of 
the scenery, the most glorious place on earth 
still continued to be the home where his- 
kind, brave father and his dearest of mothers 


lived. 
“ Home, sweet, sweet home, 
There is no place like home,” 
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has been the song sung by the sweet music 
of happy children’s hearts through all ages 
in all lands. 

I can fancy him, a bit of bright flesh and 
blood, with his open boyish face crowned 
with his embroidered cap, his figure covered 
with his tiny Roman toga, his feet shod with 
small jewelled sandals, all of rare worth, but 
himself worth to his parents more than a 
world of such things, however rare and gor- 
geous and costly. His nurse is in charge of 
him. It is in the early spring. He runs 
from point to point, gathers handfuls of tulips 
crimson and gold, which grow thick in the 
rich green, rapidly-growing grass. The whin- 
chat and the stone-chat chirp and sing from 
the brambles and rocks on the slope. He 
is a Roman child, and therefore not taught 
to be timid and cautious. He must be brave 
and self-reliant. His life was a real boy’s 
life. He finds the freedom of the hills grand 
and glorious. And in the heat of the sun 
glows with ruddy life, sits down to rest in 
the shadow, finds pleasure in the cool wind, 
shivers a little, grows feverish, walks wearily 
home, is put to bed, is heard talking and 
rambling in his sleep. He becomes delirious. 
The house is aroused. Rich and grand as 
they are, the mother and father, because 
they are mother and father, are alarmed. 
The child has a raging fever, and in that 
land fever soon ends in death. They hold 
the little fellow down, and try to quiet 
him. But all is in vain. A servant is 
dispatched for the doctor. The doctor 
comes. He orders what he thinks will cool 
the fever, and, perhaps, save thechild. The 
child grows worse. The child takes a hatred 
to the sight of those that most love him. 
His puny arms thrust his mother away from 
him ; he fights with his little clenched fist 
till he falls back exhausted. The doctor is 
summoned again; and again he comes. 
But the child grows still worse. The fever 
is master of the doctor. At last the doctor 
shakes his head and tells them plainly that 
he can do no more. The mother and father 
are beside themselves with misery. Death 
—their child’s death—is very near. The very 
thought of it makes life seem unbearable. 

“Qh,” sobs the mother, “do let us send 
for Jesus. Go down and fetch Him. Perhaps 
He can save the darling.” 

* But we are not of His church. We are 
Romans,” sadly replies the distracted father. 

“Oh, go and try Him—pray go and try 
Him,” the mother entreats. 

Perhaps the Romans will laugh at him. 
Perhaps Jesus will shake his head and say, 





You worship Gods made with hands. But, 
if his head were to be cut off for the effort, he 
will run and beg Jesus to be merciful. And 
he does so. While the mother watches by 
the now pale, still, exhausted, and rapidly 
dying form of her darling, her husband goes 
quickly down to Peter’s house, where he 
understands Jesus lives, to see if He be there. 
But at Peter’s house he learns, with a sad, 
heavy heart, the terrible news that the Great 
Healer is away just now. He is at Cana in 
Galilee. Jesus had been in Judea, which was 
much farther away from Capernaum, but he 
has happily just come to Cana, whcre He 
can be reached and got back again to Caper- 


naum in the day. Would his child live so | 


long ? 

He sent no servant to Peter’s house ; noble- 
man as he was, he went himself. Nor did 
he send a servant to Cana. Sending a mes- 
senger home, he at once set out upon the 
way to where Jesus was. All that long, long 
day the mother sat praying and sobbing at 
the bedside, cooling the hot little aching 
head, while the little body lay with closed 
eyes, unconscious, limp and motionless, 
scarcely even breathing. Why had she not 
thought of fetching Jesus to her child sooner? 
she reflected, feeling almost guilty of its 
dying. And why could they not now get 
Him there sooner ? she said a thousand times 
to herself. But that was not possible. The 
father had crossed the lake and was taking 
the fishermen’s path up the hills on the other 
side of it to Cana. ‘To save his child, to 
ease its mother’s pain, to ease his own 
pain, he went as swiftly as earnest feet 
could go. 

He had no sense of dignity now. He was 
not a nobleman as the world counts a noble- 
man. He was a much grander creature—a 
man, a father of a little dying child, beside 
himself with misery, rapidly, eagerly fetching 
One who might save it. 

He had thousands of golden coins, he 
had luxuriant mansions, and servants, and 
honours, and comforts, and luxuries, but 
these were all nothing to him. He did not 
know that he had them; he never thought of 
them. He owned nothing, knew nothing, 
cared for nothing but that quiet little ex- 
hausted form breathing feebly upon its bed 
at home. He would give everything that he 
had if anybody would save that little form 
from dying, and make it well and on the 
hills again, and set it laughing and gathering 
field-flowers. 

“T wonder whether He will come ?” he now 
and then uttered with a great sob. 
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At last he reached Cana, found Jesus, his 
last hope, his child’s life. “And he went 
unto Him, and besought Him that He would 
heal his son, for he was at the point of 
death.” The thought broke his heart ; he 
burst into tears. 

Then Jesus said something about signs and 
wonders, and people’s unbelief. But all that 
did not cure the sick child. The minutes were 
fast passing away. The darling’s life was in 
danger. What did a father of a dying child 
care about unbelief? “Sir,” he entreated 
with the straightness and intensity of a man 
in a struggle with death ; “Sir, come down 
ere my child die.” 

Such a face as that man wore then was 
more than an angel’s face to Jesus. It was that 
of an angel in misery; pure, unselfish, hea- 
venly misery. And Jesus turned its misery 
into rapture. “Go thy way,” said He; 
“thy son liveth.” 

And he went, and reached home to find 
his poor wife’s face and all the servants’ 
faces full of deep peace and gladness. You 
can imagine the joy that reigned in that 
whole house when the deathly stillness sud- 
denly left the little man, and all that he 
needed was food and a motherly nursing to 
make him his delightful old self again. 

And Jesus has still the heart which then 
He had for homes and children. It is to that 
same Jesus we all pray, and whose praises 
we sing in the music of the Church and in 
the little hymns of our home. We shall 
well finish our talk on this great sympathy 
of Jesus for a child by these following 
verses :— 


“ Childhood’s one perfect friend, 

Within that bright blue sky 

A body Thou Thyself hast worn 
In which to live and die. 

Its pleasures and its pains 
Thou knowest very well, 

All that it is to be a child 
To Thee I need not tell. 


“ And Thou didst suffer care 
And sorrow very great, 
That Thou on little children weak 
With helpfulness might wait, 
To be their childhood’s friend 
In ways so strong and mild, 
A father and a mother both 
To every needy child. 


“ Thou know’st what children do 

Who try to live aright, 

The tears they shed, the vows they make, 
These all are in Thy sight. 

Tm glad that Thou hast worn 
A body small as mine, 

To gently help each little child 
To live the life divine.” 








FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “‘ There was a ship by breezes driven.” 
Lesson: Matt. xiv. 13—23. 
Text: “‘ Beside women and children.” 


PEOPLE very little think of how beautifully 
Jesus felt towards children. I cannot just 
now say half I want to say to you about 
those feelings. I have told you three stories. 
of them. Mothers when they were real 
mothers, and fathers when they were real 
fathers, understood them and trusted them, 
and gained hope for themselves and health 
for their children. He made the sunshine: 
bright again for them, and home a living joy 
instead of a silent, solemn place where they 
only sobbed and wept, a cold desolate tomb 
where their little dead lay, for He made 
their little sick well, and set them free to 
the flowery fields and their games in the 
market-place again. 

And He did not forget children’s games. 
He took one of them as an image of His 
own life. They played at weddings and 
funerals. He saw them a hundred times in 
the evenings go through their happy songs 
and marches of their game at weddings. He 
saw them as often go through the slow pieces 
and melancholy music of their game at 
funerals. This was a strange game to play. 
But to their youth and innocence death was 
not the same thing as it was to the older 
folks. They played their games in the long 
shadows, in the cool of the day, on the wide 
open space where the women sold their eggs 
and butter and the fishermen their fish. It 
was when the market was over. And He has 
made immortal this child-fun, It symbolized 
the simplicity of His own heart in His great 
work of blessing the world. Those children 
wanted the approval of the labourers who 
sat about the market-place and watched 
them. They played because God put play 
in them; but they had hearts as well as limbs, 
and they liked approval; and sometimes they 
could not get it. Do what they would there 
was no pleasing people. So their brief play- 
time ended. Nobody had laughed, nobody 
had wept, nobody had cared, and the little 
performers closed the day disappointed and 
low-spirited. Jesus saw this. He knew 
what was in the hearts of children: their 
little ambitions, their little disappointments, 
and their little sorrows. He only spoke once 
of His sorrows as like any other sorrows, 
and then He said they were like the chil- 
dren’s. He had grown to be a man, and a 
great one, but His heart was most like a 
child’s, He said. So children may easily 
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know the sorrows of Jesus when He is dis- 
appointed that hearts do not believe in Him 
and love Him and please Him, by what they 
themselves feel when somebody does not 
care for them, and makes their hearts that 
would be glad into sorrowful ones. 

Jesus noticed the children’s hunger, too. 
When once He was very, very angry, it was 
because poor little children were made hungry 
by men—well-to-do men—who had plenty. 
They were men who made widows give them 
tithes—women who had no husbands to work 
for them, and who could earn very little ; 
for women’s labour amongst the Jews was 
worth very little. They ought to have ex- 
empted such lonely poverty from paying 
anything to them. They ought to have 
added something to those women’s little 
store, and have helped them; but they did 
not. They took tithes of their little garden 
produce, and tithes of their gleanings, and 
tithes of their bits of flax and of their hens’ 
eggs; they took offerings of their barley 
cakes, and taught them that God would be 
angry with them if they did not also give 
money tothe Temple. If they had only a 
farthing, to please God, they were taught 
to rob themselves and their children to give 
it into the Treasury. All this made Jesus 
very miserable. He knew what hunger of 
children it meant. What pain of famine, 
what languor to the mothers and babies of 
the humblest and saddest homes the land 
contained! It was cruel; it was wicked. 
It filled His eyes with tears, His heart with 
indignation, and His mouth with strong, 
burning words of anger. Little children, 
especially little orphan children, were the 
apple of His eye. Let men touch them to 
pain, and they made Him on fire with indig- 
nant misery. He spoke the most awful re- 
bukes ever pronounced. 

One day many people and children had 
followed Him into the desert, and He thought 
of their hunger. He had before Him “five 
thousand men ”; but He did not forget the 
“women and children.” It was in the spring- 
time, when there were no wild fruits yet 
ready, no figs on the trees, no prickly pears. 
The disciples knew this, and said to Jesus, 
“Send the multitude away, that they may 
go and buy themselves victuals.” The dis- 
ciples never seem to have had a thought for 
children. With what were they to buy vic- 
tuals? It is a pretty story which, perhaps, 
you may best remember in verse. 

“There was a ship by breezes driven 
Across a little sea ; 


For Jesus, tired by His work, 
Alone desired to be. 





“It was a busy town He left. 
A desert i He sought. 
For people, people all the day, 
Their sick folk to Him brought, 


** And every one that He made well, 
Took vigour from His heart ; 
He could not heal them any more, 
And sought a rest apart. 


“ He longed to be awhile alone, 
To come another day, 
Refreshed and strengthened, so IIe went 
Across the sea away. 


“ And happy little children heard 
Just where the Lord had gone, 
And all the way, eight miles or more, 
They followed one by one. 


* And after weary hours they found 
That minister of grace 
Teaching a loving, listening crowd 
Within that desert place. 


** And then He made the children sit 
All on the grassy ground, 
And bid His wondering servants there 
A supper carry round. 


** And when they’d eaten, men and all, 
Enough of fish and bread, 
There, underneath the trees and shrubs, 
The children went to bed. 


* And in the morning when they woke 
In cool of breaking day, 
Still longing for His needed rest, 
He bid them go away. 


Dear Lord, who wust so pitiful, 
Thy pity we implore, 
Take care of us and all our wants, 
And bless us evermore.’ 

Little invalids and hungry healthy chil- 
dren Jesus carried in His great tender heart, 
and He carries them there still. No father, 
no mother, in their greatest passion for their 
sick child, their sick child at the point of 
death, ever exceeded Jesus in His passion 
for children. Nor did any ever enjoy and 
delight in blessing a child and healing it as 
did Jesus. We shall look in vain through 
earth and through Heaven to find one so 
worthy of the name He bears—“a Friend 
of Little Children.” 

And it is not beyond a child’s power to go 
to Him where He is. All the little children 
whom He blessed on earth are dead; but 
Jesus ever liveth. And He is not so far away 
from every child in the world as Cana was 
from Capernaum. Nobody can find a plece 
where Jesus isnot. It was good for childr:n, 
as it was for all the people in the world, 
that Jesus should go away from Palestine. 
He went that He might “fill all things.” 
He is everywhere—His eye, His ear are 
ever open to watch and to listen, and His 
hands are ever ready to touch, to heal, and 
to bless. 

So live in faith in Him, and m ways no 
pen can write—for they are all too wonder- 
ful to be written—He will be your strength 
and health, your safety and bliss, in this 
world and in that which is to come. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 


RCHDEACON SINCLAIR’S sermon on the 
relationship of Churchmen to Nonconformists 
is a gratifying sign of the times. From all sides it has 
met with a hearty response, and it should not be other- 
wise. Because followers of Christ do not agree with 
certain tenets which one section of the Church Ca- 
tholic holds, there should be no difficulty in extending 
courtesy one to another. In other matters men agree 
to differ and think none the less of each other for it. So 
it should be where religion is concerned. The ways 
that lead to the Kingdom of Heaven may lie through 
many forms of Church polity, but they all converge 
to one meeting place. The social problems of the 
age bring the holders of different creeds into closer 
relations; and happily the liberal spirit of many 
powerful organs of the press is being absorbed by 
those who stand on the threshold of life’s journey. 
We are not without hope that in years to come this 
will make itself felt. Many helpers make the work 
easy ; let each do his share in fostering a more gene- 
rous spirit towards his neighbour, and in the future 
there will be no need for such an appeal as that de- 
livered by the Archdeacon of London. The need for 
the ‘‘word’’ on righteous behaviour amongst fol- 
lowers of our Lord will give place to its existence 
‘*in deed and in truth.” 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 

The question of providing against destitution in 
old age is one of immediate and immense practical 
importance, and it is satisfactory to observe that so 
keen a public interest is manifested in the attempts 
that are being made towards its solution; for 
although up to the present most of the schemes ap- 
pear to involve so many difficulties as to be well-nigh 
unworkable, the urgency of the matter is in each 
case brought more clearly into view, and one would 
fain hope that out of the suggestions of the multi- 
tude of counsellors some safe effectual plan may be 
at length devised. It is startling to learn that in a 
prosperous and enlightened country like our own, 
one in seven of the men and women over sixty years 
of age, and one in three of those over sixty-five, is in 
receipt of parish relief. How are we to remedy this 
wide-spread pauperism among the aged—for wide- 
spread it might still be, notwithstanding the fact 
that out of the total number of persons born only 
thirty per cent. survive to the age of sixty-five, and 
not more than fourteen to that of seventy-five? Are 
we to have recourse to stimulated thrift, compulsory 
thrift, or a state endowment of old age? Numerous 
—one might almost say innumerable — objections 
arise to confront each proposal. How can thrift be 
stimulated, how can it be possibly compelled among 
field labourers, for example, who earn throughout 
England an average wage of, say, 15s. 8d. per week, 
and who require, according to the Rev. W. Tuck- 





well, £1 1s. 2d. to live in the merest decency and 
comfort? Then, as a writer in the current number 
of the Fortnightly points out, ‘The forms of thrift 
which should be encouraged in the working classes 
are those that leave the savings available to ward 
off the most imminent dangers that threaten them.’ 
The children of the working man are “‘ the main 
insurance against old age,’’ and if this be so, how 
can the earnings of the parents be more profitably 
invested than in their rearing and education? The 
proposal that every person over sixty-five should 
receive 5s. a week, to be raised by general taxation, 
is marked by an admirable simplicity and impar- 
tiality. It does away with cumbrous and costly 
machinery, it obviates the perplexing objections to 
the other schemes, it enables the poor to enjoy to the 
full the fruits of their daily labour, it guarantees for 
every destitute creature who can struggle on till the 
‘* good time,’’ ‘‘ the golden age’ of three-score 
and five, a daily crust and a shelter from the 
weather. Only it means an annual charge estimated 
at something between twenty-three and twenty 
millions. It is true that from this sum we should 
be able to deduct about five millions saved in poor 
law expenses, and as Mr. Frome Wilkinson sug- 
gests in the Contemporary, ‘‘death duties as a sort 
of due to society might also be added to taxation 
in the form of an income tax, and it is possible 
that certain charities might be utilised.”” But where 
are we to get the fifteen millions, to put it at 
no higher figure? It may be suggested that fifteen 
millions is little more than the revenue from spirits, 
and there will be no doubt those who will see a solu- 
tion in some scheme of national temperance. Obvi- 
ously, we are still a long way from a practical settle- 
ment of the problem, but there is much to be 
thankful for in the fact that such earnest attempts 
are being made to solve it. 


‘(THE PINCH OF POVERTY.” 


The field labourer who brings up a family on lis. 
or 16s. a week in a picturesque, overcrowded, and 
insanitary cottage, is not the only representative of 
the class who are beyond the range of either com- 
pulsory or stimulated thrift. In every city and large 
town there must be hundreds of families who live— 
if they can be said to live rather than to survive— 
from day to day; who awake hungry and sleep sup- 
perless; who have no hope—whatever the thought 
they may take—of to-morrow; who have before 
them not only the prospect of a destitute old age, 
should they ever attain old age, but who know the 
bitter destitution of childhood and the prime of life. 
From time to time in the Sunpay Magazine the 
‘‘ Riverside Visitor’’ has given us glimpses of these 
silent strugglers in the obscure courts and alleys of 
the great city. In the simplest of narratives he has 
portrayed without exaggeration or prejudice the 
patient suffering, the constant effort, the cheery 
resignation, the self-sacrifice, the neighbourly help- 
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fulness which are so often to be found where they 
might be least expected. These sketches have now 
been collected and published in an attractive volume 
under the title of ‘‘ The Pinch of Poverty.’’ Few, 
we think, will read the book unmoved, or will lay it 
down without a desire to do something for the relief 
of the silent and wide-spread distress which under- 
lies the bustle and hurry of London life. For those 
who are born in these dark regions the ‘‘ endowment 
of old age”’ is not enough. Why, the babies are born 
old ! 


4 GOOD WORK AMONG THE NAVVIES. 


The good work of the Navvy Mission Society, 
commenced in 1878, has been carried on with un- 
abated vigour, and its operations now extend from 
the picturesque neighbourhood of Kingsbridge, in 
Devonshire, to the mining regions of the Tyne. 
Wherever the construction, of railways, canals, 
docks, reservoirs, is in progress, there will be found 
missionaries preaching the Gospel, and striving to 
improve the conditions under which the men and 
their families live. Not so long ago it was possible 
for a baby to be born in an ill-constructed hut built 
of sods, and to grow up ignorant and immoral, never 
hearing the name of God unless it were taken in 
vain. The men chiefly passed their leisure drinking 
with each other; and, with drink, went hand-in- 
hand the sister vice of gambling. They were often 
the terror of the district in which they laboured. 
Broadly speaking there was a heathen class in our 
midst. But the field was ripe for harvest, and the 
obeying of the command to go into the highways 
and hedges is working a revolution amongst a class 
which was once left to pursue its own evil course. 
At the present time there are forty paid missionaries 
working to raise the moral tone of these men, to 
whom every one of us owes so much. Without them 
where would be our railways, docks, trams, and 
all work requiring manual labour? Through the 
agents of the Navvy Mission every condition of life 
under which they laboured has been improved. 
Their dwelling huts wear an air of comfort ; forty- 
two good libraries have been established; mission 
rooms have been erected; day, night, and Sunday 
schools are now open wherever a sufficient number 
of navvies is encamped. Last year, 526,900 atten- 
dances were recorded at the various services, prayer, 
and temperance meetings which are held daily. 
Thousands of lives have been reformed, and many 
have taken pledges against both drink and gambling. 
To use the words of a convert, ‘‘The Navvy Mission 
was the dawn of civilisation amongst us.” It is 
for those who have brought about this gratifying 
change that we wish to say a word. The present 
income of the Society does not admit of provision 
being made for the missionary and his family during 
breakdowns in health, or when old age shall compel 
him to resign his arduous labours, which require as 
much vigour of body as enthusiasm of mind. A life 
insurance of £100 is the sole reward that can be 
given at present. The committee appeals for £5,000 





to supplement this. If this sum could be raised it 
would enable a small weekly allowance to be made 
whenever necessity demanded. Any donations for 
this special fund, however small, will be gratefully 
received by the Rev. J. H. Goodier, Ripon, Yorks. ; 
Mrs. Charles Garnett (well known in our pages), 1, 
Princess Road, Ripon, Yorks. ; or the Hon. and Rev. 
R. Grimston, Latchford, Warrington. Gifts of books 
to swell the libraries should be sent to Mrs, Garnett. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS. 


The proposed assembling of representatives of all 
the great historic Faiths at the coming Columbian 
Exposition is unique in the history of the world. 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, Buddhists, Brah- 
mins, Confucians, Parsees, Mohammedans, Mem- 
bers of the Greek and other Churches will, it is 
hoped, all meet and form one great Parliament. The 
object aimed at is not the promotion of outward 
unity, which is of course impossible, but among 
other things to show men what important truths the 
various religions hold and teach in common; to 
deepen the spirit of true brotherhood; to state 
through the most able speakers the distinctive truths 
taught by each religion, and to set forth the influ- 
ence of their faith on literature, art, commerce, 
government, and the social and domestic life of those 
who profess their creed ; to inquire what light one 
religion may afford to others ; to examine how reli- 
gion bears on questions connected with temperance, 
labour, wealth, and poverty ; in short, it is as Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts, puts it, a 
noble design that “appeals to the imagination, to 
the reason, and to our best desires for humanity. To 
bring together in large council the representatives of 
all religions in the world, so far as that can be done, 
is at once an acknowledgment of the reality of the 
impulse wherever it has shown itself, and of the 
universal guidance and action and love of God.’’ The 
speakers who address the meetings will be invited to 
state frankly the beliefs of those they represent, the 
reason for them, the work accomplished, and the 
strength of membership, without employing adverse 
criticism of other faiths ; so that when published, the 
report of this remarkable gathering will form a full 
and accurate record of the religious world at the end 
of the nineteenth century. The practical develop- 
ment of the proposal, and the proceedings of this 
notable convention, will be watched with the great- 
est interest throughout the two hemispheres. 


FATHER FORBES AND THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Father Leith- Forbes has been expelled from 
France for lifting up his voice against what he 
deems to be a serious evil. Young men, he protests, 
who are intended for the Church, are forced to serve 
their time in the army, and too often those who 
enter it pure and undefiled leave it ruined. Father 
Forbes has acted as an army chaplain himself and 
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worked hard in Paris during the siege. He is the 
eon of a soldier, counts distinguished military men 
amongst his connections, and appears to have every 
facility for forming an accurate opinion on the sub- 
ject. Until recently those of whom he speaks were 
exempt from the conscription, but the exemption 
has been withdrawn, with the result, it is alleged, 
that the future spiritual guides of the French na- 
tion become morally unfit to fulfil their responsible 
calling. This is‘a serious state of things, ani the 
Government would have acted more wisely had 
they instituted a rigorous inquiry instead of silenc- 
ing the man who had helped to bring the evil into 
prominence. But the whole matter requires looking 
at from a broader point of view. The conditions of 
life which render one young man unfit for the priest- 
hood, cannot but render another unfit for the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. Those conditions 
which make service in the army baneful to young men 
are evil not in France alone, they are evil in England 
and everywhere. And there are other evils corres- 
ponding with them, if possible more frightful still, 
yet the Church here and abroad lifts up no voice on 
these conditions until they corrupt a priest! When 
will the Church understand that it exists not to 
preserve itself pure, but a nation? 


THE ANARCHISTS, 


The dastardly means by which the Anarchists 
have recently sought to call attention to their real 
or fancied grievances cannot be too heartily con- 
demned. 
adopted for bringing them into prominence are not 
likely to get them righted. There is no remedy but 
the stern suppression of the law for these malcon- 
tents who hold life to be of no value and ruthlessly 
destroy property. A small section of society would 
fain turn all social order upside down because all 
law and government are obnoxious to them. Their 
great grievance appears to be that they are not as 
well off as some of their fellows. The frustration of 
their desires does not unfortunately extirpate them. 
With such desperate men, lawlessness can only be 
suppressed by the fear of its consequence, and the 
strong measure which has just come into effect in 
France may possibly act as a deterrent, where less 
stringent punishment would fail. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
HELP WANTED IN UGANDA. 


An urgent appeal for helpers in Uganda is pub- 
lished in the Intelligencer for April. Mr. Pilkington, 
after commenting upon the lack of Christian volun- 
teers, writes: ‘‘ Our work here is the evangelisation 
of Africa, and how can we, young and inexperienced 
as we are, take proper charge and direction of a 
work so difficult and so vast? When I think of my- 
self here by myself with a large church, needing 
teaching, and guiding, and correcting, with hun- 





If wrongs exist, the violent measures | 


dreds reading daily and bringing all their ‘ knots’ 
to be ‘untied’ to me, with marriage difficulties 
naturally arising in a country just reclaimed from 
heathenism, and then think of all England’s re- 
sources for Christian teaching, it does seem, I was 
going to say, ridiculous, but I would rather say, a 
cause of wonder, and shame, and tears.’’ There is 2. 
ring of righteous indignation in all this. Hereisa 
field for missionary enterprise—it has been called the 
Pearl of Africa—capable of yielding great results ; 
now is the time for work, but the workers are con- 
| spicuous by their absence. Every morning two or 
| three hundred eager seekers after knowledge assemble 
for instruction under the native teachers in the 
church connected with the Missionary Society ; with 
the help of two or three Europeans this number 
would be doubled almost immediately. Teachers are 
wanted to hold services daily ; to instruct communi- 
cants and catechumens; to visit from house to 
| house; to translate; to itinerate and to do medical 
! work. Were the country now sufficiently occupied 
by earnest workers, every effort put forth would 
yield surprising gains. We cannot but think that 
such a glowing prospect requires only to be known 
to secure a score of right-minded volunteers. If this 
opportunity is allowed to slip through our fingers it 
means that the Roman Catholics, who are models of 
hard work, and who are already making their influ- 
ence strongly felt, will convert Uganda, instead of 
ourselves, and with it Central Africa. Who, asks Mr. 
Pilkington, is going to take advantage of the magni- 
ficent opportunity that lies before us? Is it Roman 
Catholicism or Protestantism? And he leaves the 
Protestants of England to reply. 











VILLAGE MEDICAL MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 


Last month we made reference to the various 
medical mission agencies, and propose now to visit 
the scene of action in company with the workers con- 
nected with the Free Church of Scotland. Professor 
Lindsay, in the Society’s monthly record, gives an 
interesting account of the work going forward in the 
Central Indian provinces of Bhandara and Wardha. 
Together, these two districts comprise an area of 
6,400 square miles, and contain 2,520 towns and vil- 
lages, with a population exceeding a million. In most 
of the towns the Indian Government has provided 
medical skill for the benefit of the sick, but the dwel- 
lers in the villages have no such blessing. The So- 
ciety endeavours to rectify this omission. Starting 
from the Central Mission House, the missionary, his 
assistant, and the catechist proceed to a suitable 
centre, and, having pitched their tents for a three 
or four days’ stay, proceed to the nearest villages, 
make known the proximity of the camp, and invite 
the villagers to visit it. In the afternoon the latter 
may be seen wending their way thither from all 
quarters ; some out of curiosity, some seeking relief 
from their suffering, others attracted by the sounds 
of singing and music. Whilst the missionary and 
his assistant tend to physical needs the catechist 
ministers to the soul. In this way the hearts of 
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many are reached. But wonderfully as the medicine- 
chest does its work, the magic-lantern runs it close 
for usefulness. Often when the darkness has gathered 
a goodly throng is assembled round the camp. This 
is the golden opportunity. As the speaker unfolds 
the wondrous stories of the Gospel every incident 
capable of illustration is amplified by the aid of the 
lantern slides, and it is found that this untutored 
audience rarely forgets the scenes impressed on their 
minds by this means. _ One great obstacle has yet to 
be overcome. The shortness of the sojourn in any 
one place makes surgical cases difficult to deal with, 
but the missionaries hope to surmount this by estab- 
lishing a small hospital in a convenient centre, and 
sending the worst cases there. Thus these energetic 
toilers move from place to place, gaining the confi- 
dence and gratitude of multitudes. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
PRINCIPAL JOHN CAIRNS. 


By the death of Principal Cairns one of Scotland's 
noblest sons has been called to his rest. From the 
time when he finished an unusually brilliant college 
career, he has laboured assiduously in the cause of 
his Master, and with what success the sorrowing 
hearts of his numerous friends bear sufficient testi- 
mony. He retained to his dying day the sweet 
simplicity of childhood ; and, remembering our Lord’s 
words, that the greatest amongst us is a little child, 
it would be difficult to name a higher attribute of 
any man’s character than this. But to his child-like 
nature he added the courage of manhood, the know- 
ledge of the scholar and philosopher, and the untir- 
ing zeal of the Christian. Blending with these a 
modesty and humility of rare beauty, he carried 
the spirit of faith and cheerfulness with him wher- 
ever he went. As a pastor he was exemplary, and 
the lowliest members of his flock were as sure of his 
ear as the most influential. He was a masterly 
preacher, and his giant form was specially com- 
manding as he stood in the pulpit delivering his 
soul-stirring message; he swayed his audience at 
his will; as his pulse quickened theirs responded ; 
his eloquence enwrapt them and carried conviction 
with it. But he never acted as a leader in the heated 
questions of the day; he left each individual to think 
them out for himself. His sympathy was with all 
mankind, and those who shared their joys and sor- 
rows with him felt they had found a trusty friend 
and wise counsellor. He specially desired the union 
of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland, and the spread of the temperance cause. In 
whatever work he took in hand his diligence knew 
no bounds, and his passing away removes a friend 
that it will be difficult to replace. 


PROFESSOR E. A. FREEMAN. 


With Bishop Stubbs the late Professor Freeman 
shared the honour of being the foremost historian of 
our day, and his sudden death, whilst travelling in 





Spain, closes a career of life-long industry. His 
historical researches show a vast amount of original, 
exhaustive, and accurate work. In his chief produc- 
tion, ‘‘ The History of the Norman Conquest,”’ he 
has investigated the most minute points, and all that 
can be said on the subject he has said. Whatever he 
wrote was marked by the same scrupulous care and 
abundance of details; indeed, the voluminousness of 
his writings is the greatest hindrance to their ever 
being generally read. Not only asan historian, but as 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and 
asa writer on matters of current interest, he ren- 
dered good service.. He was a staunch Liberal, but 
failed to gain a seat in the House of Commons when 
he contested Mid-Somerset. Some of our readers 
may remember the manly attitude he took at the 
great meeting held in St. James’s Hall, at the time 
of the Eastern Crisis, when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Perish 
British interests, perish our dominion in India, rather 
than that we should strike one blow or speak one 
word on behalf of the wrong against the right.’ 
This one sentence should itself speak volumes for the 
utterer. His great abilities won him the respect of 
all who knew his name, and, notwithstanding some 
eccentricities, and a somewhat brusque exterior, he 
was the soul of kindness and a steadfast friend. The 
printers, with whom he was of necessity brought 
much in contact, were, perhaps, his pet aversion, 
and when returning a proof of an article disfigured 
with bungled Greek or Anglo-Saxon, he would 
apostrophise, rebuke, or confidentially instruct the 
compositor in amusingly characteristic marginalia. 
On one occasion the printer, with assumed stolidity, 
retorted by incorporating the Professor’s asides in 
the text of the revise. 


REV. JAMES CALVERT. 


The truism that man proposes and God disposes 
was strikingly illustrated in the life of James Calvert, 
who recently passed away at Hastings at the ripe 
age of seventy-nine. His whole life almost was de- 
voted to the conversion of the Figians, either by hard 
work in their midst, or in superintending the produoc- 
tion of their literature athome. He had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he and his fellow-workers 
had brought about a marvellous change in these once 
cannibal islanders. When a young man he gained a 
thorough knowledge of the printing and bookbinding 
trades, with a view of entering upon a commercial 
career; but his steps were otherwise directed, and 
his knowledge was not used to forward his own ends, 
but as a means of spreading Christian literature 
amongst a people sadly in need of it. As fast as his 
colleagues translated the Bible he printed it. He 
also supplied the natives with many books, and in- 
structed them in the compositor’s craft and its related 
employments. He did good wherever opportunity 
offered, but the manipulation of the printing-press 
may be said to have been his special labour. It is 
proposed to call the Wesleyan chapel now in course 
of erection at Hastings after him, and to place therein 
a brief record of the work of his life. 
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HALF BROTHERS. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Avrunor or ‘‘Coswess anp Castzs,’’ ‘‘ Carora,”’ Ete. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—WHO WILL GIVE WAY ? 


HE conflict which Laura Martin had 
foreseen years ago was at last begun 
between herself and Sidney, and she was 
prepared for it. But she was not prepared 
to meet with two firm opponents in her hus- 
band and Margaret. Her plans had been 
based on the assumption that these two, 
Philip’s mother and Phyllis’s father, in their 
complete unworldliness and contempt for 
money, would be on her side; and Sidney 
would be left practically alone. But now 
the Rector’s eyes were open they saw matters 
in a very clear light; and his soul was filled 
with shame. He was invulnerable to all 
attacks ; even to the tears of his precious 
child, and to Laura’s repeated assurances 
that Phyllis would break her heart if she 
could not marry Philip. The Rector was 
almost crushed under this heavy trouble, but 
he did not yield his position for a moment. 
He could not give his approval or consent to 
the marriage until Sidney gave his. Nor 
would he have Philip coming to the Rectory. 
Margaret was equally firm. She knew 
Phyllis’s nature thoroughly. The girl was 
lear to her; for her wide charity, which strove 
to love all that God loved—and did not God 
dove every soul of man ?—embraced this child, 
whom she had known from her birth, with a 
special and very close affection. But she 
knew her to be of the world—very emphati- 
cally of the world. She believed her to be 
destitute of real spiritual life. Asa clergy- 
man’s daughter Phyllis was fairly orthodox, 
though with her, as with many clergymen’s 
children, there was a great lack of reverence 
for sacred subjects ; she made a jest of many 
things which, to Margaret, were full of mys- 
tery and solemnity. But Margaret attached 
little importance to outer forms and rites, 
and it was at the spirit of Phyllis’s life she 
Jooked. That spirit was distinctly selfish 
and worldly. Margaret knew that she could 
not make Philip happy as his wife, and she 
refused to sacrifice his future welfare to the 
gratification of the moment. The question 
of Phyllis’s fortune or station never crossed 
Margaret’s mind. 

But Laura was not to be daunted. Philip 
and Phyllis were as obstinate in maintaining 
their position as she could wish them to be. 
There was no concealment now ; Philip for- 
mally announced their engagement to his 
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personal friends, and to the people at Apley. 
Sidney was amazed and angry to discover 
how it was taken as a matter of course by 
these nearest spectators of his domestic 
drama. They had witnessed the side-play 
distinctly, whilst his own eyes were hood- 
winked. Andrew Goldsmith was the first to 
speak to him about it. 

“They’ve grown up for one another, sir,” 
he said, “and we've seen it all along; 
and I trust they will be happy. But Rachel 
and me, we've often thought of late how 
much better Miss Dorothy would have 
suited him, if she’d only been in Miss Phyl- 
lis’s place. Rachel says, Miss Dorothy is 
growing up to be the very copy of my lady, 
true to the life of her. And what could we 
have wished more for Mr. Philip ?” 

“Goldsmith,” answered Sidney, “I will 
tell you, and you may tell others, that I dis- 
approve of my son’s engagement, and will 
never give my consent to this marriage.” 

“ But it’s a hard thing to choose another 
man his wife, sir,” urged Andrew, who 
knew perfectly well the conflict now raging 
between the Hall and the Rectory. “I’ve 
thought often enough of that when I’ve been 
thinking of my poor girl. I was an austere 
father, though I loved her as my own soul; 
and she was afraid to tell me who it was she 
loved. It would have been better for her if 
she’d lived ever so miserably, to have our 
love to comfort her. Now we are lost to 
one another altogether. If Miss Phyllis 
shouldn’t make Mr. Philip very happy, he 
would still have you, and his mother, and 
Mr. Hugh. Ah! I’d rather see my Sophy a 
miserable wife than know nothing about her. 
There’s an aching void here in my heart, and 
must be for ever in this world ; and I pray 
God you and my lady may never feel the 
same.” 

“You have not forgotten her yet,” said 
Sidney, in a tone of pain that went straight 
to the old man’s heart. 

“Nor never shall,” he answered; “ first 
thing in the morning and last thing at night, 
a voice says to me, ‘Sophy!’ Ay! I should 
have gone crazy but for you and yours. It’s 
the kindness and friendship you and Miss 
Margaret have shown to me that has kept 
my reason for me. And my reason says, 
‘Mr. Martin ought not to break with his first- 
born son, because he has chosen a wife for 
himself. No man can know the heart of 
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another man. And life is short ; and death 
may cut us off at any minute.’ I don’t say 
as [ would give way so as to let them marry 
in a hurry, for they are young, and don't 
know their own minds yet. But set them a 
time to wait, and let him serve for her as 
Jacob did for Rachel; and if they love one 
another truly, and are faithful for the season 
you fix upon, then give your consent to their 
being happy in their own way. We can’t be 
happy in other people’s way.” 

“JT will think of it, Goldsmith,” Sidney 
promised. 

He watched the old man going down the 
road towards the village street, for they had 
returned to Apley, and his mind dwelt, 
almost involuntarily, on the unknown tie 
which united them. Philip was exactly of 
the age he himself was when he contracted 
his foolish and secret marriage. He recalled 
his own hot passion for the pretty village 
girl, and how impossible it would have been 
for any argument to convince him that such 
love as his would quickly burn itself out, and 
leave behind it only darkness, disgust, and 
misery. He had risked all, when he had all 
to risk, to gratify his boyish infatuation. But 
Philip would risk only the chance of poverty 
during his father’s lifetime; and Sidney 
knew well he could, if he would, raise money 
on his future inheritance of an entailed 
estate. Moreover, Philip’s love was given 
to one of his own rank in life, a girl of equal 
cultivation with himself. It was not a bril- 
liant match, but no one would be surprised 
at it. It seemed probable that he might in 
the end be compelled to make some terms 
with his son ; and would it not be politic to 
make them at once ? 

He went slowly homeward, haunted by 
more vivid remembrances of his early mar- 
riage than any that had troubled him for 
many years. The dead past had buried 
its dead ; but there is no stone rolled upon 
the sepulchre to make us sure of no resurrec- 
tion. Suppose Philip had been Sophy’s son ! 
How widely different his training and his 
whole character must have been! How dif- 
ferent he himself would be at this moment, 
if Sophy had been his constant, intimate 
companion in the place of Margaret. He 
thought of it with a shudder of disgust. His 
love for Margaret had never known decrease 
or ebb; it had grown stronger and deeper 
every year, but there was an element of 
almost sacred awe mingled with it. She was 
as much above him as Sophy had been below 
him. Not that she felt this herself; there 
was always in her a deference to his will 








which a prouder woman would not have 
shown. But he recognised her as a purer, 
nobler, truer soul than himself. His mar- 
riage with her was no more an equal one 
than his marriage with Sophy. To-day he 
felt more nearly on a level with Sophy than 
with Margaret. 

She was standing in the pretty oriel win- 
dow of her sitting-room as he approached 
the house, and smiled down upon him with 
something of sadness in her smile, as he stood 
below looking up to her. She had never 
seemed more lovely in his eyes, or more dis- 
tant. After all their married love of twenty- 
two years he knew himself a stranger to her, 
and he felt that he could get no nearer to 
her. What icy barrier was it existing between 
them, growing denser and stronger year after 
year, and which could not be melted by the 
warmth of their love? For they loved one 
another—Sidney did not doubt that; Mar- 
garet’s first love had been his. Yet there 
was a great gulf between them; and his 
spirit could not go to her, nor hers come to 
him. 

He went up-stairs, and received a fond 
welcome from her, as he sat down beside her 
on a sofa. She laid her hand on his, and he 
lifted it to his lips ; and then he felt her kiss 
upon his forehead, a caressing, almost mater- 
nal touch, such as she might have given to 
her son Philip. Both of these beloved ones 
were wounded, and both came to her for con- 
solation. Sidney told her what old Andrew 
Goldsmith had been saying. 

“Perhaps he is right,’ said Margaret, 
thoughtfully ; “we should remember that 
Philip is something more than our son. He 
is a man, and has rights with which we ought 
not to interfere. Dearest, it is a bitter dis- 
appointment to me to think of Phyllis as my 
boy’s wife. But who can tell? If she truly 
loves him it may be her salvation ; and if he 
truly loves her, no one else, not an angeb 
from heaven, could be his wife as she would 
be, and as I am yours. We may be striving 
against God’s will, whose love for Philip is 
infinitely greater and wiser than ours can 
be.” 

“ But, my darling,” he remonstrated, “ you 
speak of God’s will; and all this is but the 
outcome of Laura’s machinations. That is 
only too plain. If I believed it to be a simple, 
true, enduring love on both sides, I would 
not oppose it so strongly. And it would be 
an extreme mortification to let Laura 
triumph.” 

“We must not think of that,” she said, 
smiling, “I have felt it, too, Sidney ; but the 
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mortification has passed over. It is natural 
enough they should love one another; they 
are both very attractive, and they have seen 
no one else. Let us do as Andrew suggests, 
fix a time for them to wait and test their 
attachment. And let Philip have a year or 
two abroad, as you had when you were his 
age. His mind will be enlarged. We have 
kept him too much at home; and home has 
been too dear for him to care to wander from 
it. But he is ‘not so happy now, and he will 
be willing to go away for awhile.” 

“ He shall,” assented Sidney ; “and I will 
make him promise not to correspond with 
Phyllis during his absence.” 

But Philip would make no such promise. 
He maintained that it was an unworthy course 
to adopt towards his future wife. He was 
willing to wait any reasonable number of 
years that his parents thought right to ask 
from him, but in no way would he separate 
himself from Phyllis. It would be easier, he 
declared, to cut off his right hand, or pluck 
out his right eye. He left home for a long 
and indefinite absence, and his letters came 
to Phyllis as regularly and as frequently as 
to his mother. To his father he did not 
write. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—HOME-SICKNESS. 


From this first break in the perfect union 
of their home Margaret suffered less than 
she would have done but for the companion- 
ship of Dorothy. The girl’s nature was one 
of strong, simple, and pure impulses; and 
her mind, though uncultivated in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word, was clear and 
intelligent. Margaret could speak to her, 
more fully than to any one else, of the ex- 
ceptional spiritual life she was living. There 
were thoughts and feelings in her soul, inmost 
impressions, of which she found it was impos- 
sible to give utterance. It was a life hid with 
Christ in God. But Dorothy seemed able to 
comprehend something of these workings of 
her mind, if only she caught a syllable here 
and there, which told of Margaret’s profound 
realisation of the love, in which all men lived 
and moved. Probably Dorothy’s long years 
of solitary childhood spent on the open 
moors, in contact with simple and grand 
aspects of nature, had kept her spirit open 
to such impressions as Margaret’s mysticism, 
if it could be called mysticism, produced 
upon her. These two, like exiles in a strange 
land, clung to one another with an intense 
sympathy and love. 

But this attachment to Margaret did not 








diminish Dorothy’s devotion to Sidney. 
There was a touch of romance in this devo- 
tion. He seemed to her to be the deliverer 
who had opened her prison doors and brought 
her out into a happy freedom. In these first 
hours of his disappointment in Philip, her 
presence in his home tended to soften the 
bitterness of his vexation. Laura thought 
that she kept Phyllis out of her proper place ; 
but it was, in fact, due to Dorothy that 
Phyllis continued to visit at the Hall. She 
would not let Philip’s future wife be banished 
from his parents’ house. The girlish acquaint- 
ance which had hitherto existed between 
them ripened into a girlish intimacy ; and 
Phyllis was almost as often at the Hall as 
formerly. It was a comfort to Margaret that 
it should be so; and even Sidney felt it was 
wiser to maintain a certain degree of inter- 
course with his future daughter-in-law. He 
could not blame her as he blamed Laura. 

In all this Laura felt that her schemes so 
far had not miscarried. She had never ex- 
pected Sidney to welcome an engagement 
between his son and her daughter; it was 
too poor a match, and here Laura sym- 
pathised with him. But his opposition to it 
was less violent than she might have antici- 
pated. All was going well with Phyllis; and 
now if Dick would only woo and win the 
young heiress, she would be perfectly con- 
tent. Dick was quite willing to fall into her 
plans. She spent many really happy hours 
in forecasting and arranging for them. 
Though Margaret was younger than herself, 
and in perfect health, and Sidney no older 
than her husband, and more likely than not 
to outlive all his contemporaries, she fre- 
quently thought of them both as dead, and 
Philip possessing the estates, and Phyllis 
reigning in Margaret's place. She expected 
to behold these things with her own eyes, 
and share in the glory of them. That she 
herself might grow old and die, whilst Philip 
and her daughter were still in comparative 
poverty and dependent upon Sidney, very 
seldom occurred to her. It was a contingency 
she could not bear to think of. 

It was a much quieter winter at Apley 
than usual. There was no political excite- 
ment to occupy Sidney, and Hugh was visit- 
ing some of his Oxford friends during the 
short Christmas vacation. A few guests, 
staying two or three days each, came to 
Apley Hall. But there was no special fes- 
tivity at which Laura could have made an 
open display of her daughter as betrothed to 
the son and heir. The few friends who 
came were fully aware of the circumstance, 
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and sympathised very cordially with the dis- 
approbation felt by Sidney and Margaret. 
Philip was wandering about Italy, and wrote 
frequently to Phyllis. The opposition to his 
love, of which he had never dreamed, natu- 
rally deepened it. He felt aggrieved and 
amazed that his father and mother should 
see any defect in her; and this made him 
exaggerate her charms and good qualities, 
until she seemed perfect in hiseyes. Yet 
her letters were poor and meagre, betraying 
an empty head, and an almost equally empty 
heart. 

In spite of the novelty of the impressions 
crowding upon him, especially in Rome, this 
winter was, on the whole, a dreary—a very 
dreary—time to him. For the first time he 
was separated from everybody whom he 
loved ; even Dick could not spare a year of his 
life to travel about with him. He saw no one 
but strangers, until he longed to see some 
one familiar face. He began to feel him- 
self banished ; and at times he suffered from 
genuine home-sickness. His mother wrote 
long letters to him : letters as precious in his 
eyes as Phyllis’s; to any other eyes as gold 
to tinsel. But his father did not write ; it 
was the only sign of his displeasure. The 
cheques sent out to him were liberal beyond 
his requirements ; but no message came with 
them. There was a silent strife between his 
father and himself, a warfare of their wills, 
both of them strong and unyielding. It 
was as great a grief to Philip as to Sidney. 

The spring came on early, and with 
unusual heat, in Italy. Much rain had 
fallen in February and March, and with the 
sudden outburst of heat there was an un- 
wholesome season and a good deal of fever. 
Down in Sicily, and even in Naples, there 
were some fatal cases of cholera. A few of 
the English visitors, thronging to Rome for 
Easter, died of malaria; probably not a 
larger number than usual, but they happened 
to be persons of some note, whose deaths 
were reported in the daily papers, with a few 
lines of comment. Sidney read the notes 
from the Italian correspondents before look- 
ing at any other column of the Times. Laura 
and Phyllis grew anxious, and professed their 
anxiety loudly. But Philip wrote regularly, 
though in his now wonted strain of low 
spirits ; and Sidney could see no reason for 
shortening his term of banishment. He had 
not been away four months yet ; and there 
was no sign of any decrease of his infatua- 
tion. 

Philip sent word he was going north to 
Venice, where the weather was reported as 





cool and fine. But about the end of April 
there came a letter from him complaining of 
low fever; and after that there was silence 
for a few days, a silence which filled them 
with apprehension. Then arrived a note 
from an American doctor, living in Venice, 
saying that he was attending Mr. Philip 
Martin, and that he was suffering from a 
combined attack of nostalgia and malaria, 
which might, not improbably, take a serious 
turn, and which could be best counteracted 
by the presence of his father or mother, or 
one equally dear to him. 

“T must go to him, at once,” cried Mar- 
garet; “I was expecting this. I knew it 
would come sooner or later; and, oh! Sidney, 
it is I who must go. He fancies he loves 
Phyllis best, but his love for me will be 
strongest now, for a time at least. And 
Phyllis cannot nurse him as I can; his own 
mother! I can be ready in an hour.” 

“You shall go,” answered Sidney, “and I 
will take you. I would give my life for his. 
Is not he my first-born child as well as 
yours ?” 

As he made the hurried arrangements— 
looking out the trains, giving orders at home, 
and sending telegrams up to the City—his 
brain was full of remembrances of his son. 
It seemed but yesterday that he was a boy 
at school, idolising his father; not longer 
than the day before yesterday that he was a 
little chlid, venturing on its first perilous 
journey acrcss the floor from its mother’s 
arms to its father’s. He felt that the fibres 
of his heart were all interwoven with his 
son’s life ; and there was a new and terrible 
pain there. What if Philip should cut the 
knot of their estrangement by dying ? 

The carriage was ready to take them to 
the station, and Margaret was seated in it, 
when the Rector and his wife came breath- 
lessly up to it. Laura was wringing her 
hands in excitement and terror. 

“Oh! you must wait for Phyllis!” she 
exclaimed. ‘You cannot go without her ; 
and she went only this morning to Leaming- 
ton on a short visit. She will be back to- 
night, in time to start first thing to-morrow 
morning. It will break her heart if you go 
without her.” 

‘““We cannot wait ten minutes,” answered 
Sidney, “it is impossible. But I will tele- 
graph as soon as we reach Venice ; and if 
there is any danger,” and his voice faltered 
as he uttered the word, “ George must bring 
her out at once.” 

“Oh! if she could only go with you!” 
cried Laura. 
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At this moment Dorothy appeared in a 
travelling dress. For some years past Rachel 
Goldsmith had been too old to travel, and 
Margaret, who was always independent of a 
maid, had not engaged any one in her place. 
There was a smile on Dorothy’s face as she 
ran down the steps to the carriage. 

“T am coming to take care of my lady,” 
she said, “ Rachel quite approves of it. She 
was almost beside herself till I said I would 
go. You must let me come. Perhaps 
Phyllis ought to go instead, but she could 
not wait on Mrs. Martin as I can. Besides, 
I am ready.” 

She looked pleadingly into Sidney’s face ; 
and he stood aside for her to enter the car- 
riage where Margaret was sitting. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “jump in; there’s no 
time to lose. Good-bye, George. I will 
telegraph if Phyllis is wanted.” 

Laura watched the carriage rolling out of 
sight, with a new and unwelcome misgiving. 
She had not been afraid of Dorothy before ; 
but she could not be blind to the great im- 
provement in her since she had been under 
Margaret’s care. And now she was going 
out to share in nursing Philip as an invalid, 
and amusing him as a convalescent. But 
this must not be. George should start im- 
ia in their wake; and Phyllis with 

im. 

Here, however, Laura was doomed to dis- 
appointment. The Rector would not listen 
to reason. When he had once made up his 
mind upon any worldly matter he was an 
obstinate man ; and he was irrevocably re- 
solved that he would play no part in further- 
ing the marriage of his daughter to Sidney’s 
son and heir. When Sidney telegraphed 
“Bring Phyllis,” then he would take her ; 
but not till then. 

It was well for both Sidney and Margaret 
that Dorothy was with them. Unlike her 
usual self, Margaret was despondent, and 
convinced that they could not reach Venice 
in time to find Philip alive; and Sidney, see- 
ing her so lost to hope, was stricken with a 
miserable dread. They made no pause for 
rest on the long journey; and, but for 
Dorothy, they would hardly have taken 
food. It was an immense relief to her when, 
after many hours of travelling, she saw afar 
off, in the midst of its shallow sea, the white 
domes and towers of Venice glistening in the 
sunlight. Sidney and Margaret had been 
there before; and for them there was but 
one point of interest, their son lying ill, per- 
haps dying, under one of those glittering 
roofs. But Dorothy gazed out of the win- 








dows at the lagoons over which the strange 
railway was carrying her. She was very 
weary, and her eyelids were heavy and 
swollen with long wakefulness; but the 
stretches of silvery water, with its low banks 
of soft, sea-green weeds, were too beautiful 
not to arouse her. There were no trees or 
fields in sight: all around her lay a pale, 
tremulous plain of water, quivering under a 
clear vault of sky, and reflecting on its sur- 
face the deep blue, flecked with little clouds, 
which overarched it. 

They had telegraphed beforehand to Da- 
niele’s, where Philip was staying, and a ser- 
vant awaited .the arrival of the train. The 
young English Signore was better; he had 
begun to recover as soon as he heard that 
his father and mother were on their way to 
come to him. The message was delivered in 
the hurry of passengers descending from the 
train; but the relief it brought was instan- 
taneous. They were led through a common- 
place station; but as soon as they had passed 
through the great gates and stood on the top 
of a flight of broad steps, Dorothy could not 
restrain a cry of pleasure. Below them lay 
a busy crowd of gondolas, swinging and. 
floating lightly on the water, and passing to. 
and fro with the swiftness and accuracy of 
so many carriages, with neither collision nor - 
delay. There was no noise of wheels or the 
trampling of horses’ feet, only the cries of 
the gondoliers and the shouts of the officials . 
who overlooked them. As soon as she found 
herself seated in one of them it threaded its . 
way out of the throng with a skill that de- 
lighted her. Margaret sat back in the shelter 
of the awning, with tears of thankful glad- 
ness stealing now and then down her cheeks; . 
but Sidney, with the load suddenly rolled. 
off his heart, took a place beside Dorothy, 
and pointed out to her the palaces andi 
churches he knew so well. 

Dorothy was left alone when they reached’ 
Daniele’s, and she stood leaning on the 
cushioned window-sill of her room, and 
looked out on the gay and busy quay below 
her, with all sense of weariness gone from 
her vigorous young frame. The air was 
very fresh and sweet, and the sparkling 
water-roads stretched before her, with black 
gondolas flitting noiselessly to and fro, bring- 
ing to her ears the merry chatter of voices, 
in other cities drowned by the noise of 
wheels. Opposite to her a church of whita 
marble delicately veined, seemed to float 
upon the water, and beyond it stretched-a 
shallow sea, rippling under the sunshine, 
It looked like a city of enchantment to her. 
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weary with the long journey, but with the 
light of happiness in her eyes. Philip was 
better than she could have hoped ; there 
would be no real danger, the doctor said, now 
that she was there to satisfy his longing to 
look upon some dear, familiar face. 

“He is not even grieved that Phyllis is 
not come,” she said, gladly, “he is just | 
satisfied, with a perfect satisfaction, to see 
his father and me. After all there are sea- 
sons when no love contents us save a Father’s | 
love. We are but children, every one of 
us.” 

Late in the evening, after a long rest, 
Margaret sat beside Philip’s bed again, hold- | 
ing his nerveless hand in her own. She | 
could hardly believe that this pale, almost | 
wasted face, and languid frame was her | 
‘strong, young son, who had said farewell to | 
her only a few months ago. He seemed to | 
have grown years older. He was graver and | 
more thoughtful. His manner towards her 
and his father was at once more independent 
and more full of a manly deference. His 
smile, as he looked into her face, was that of 


one who was more her equal than he had | 
He had | 


been when he parted from her. 
suffered, and suffering had lifted him nearer | 
to her level. 

“T understand you and my father better | 
than I did,” he said. “I see why you wonder | 
at my love for Phyllis ; yes, and I see why I 
love her. Possibly I should not love her | 
now, if I saw her for the first time. But it | 
has grown with my growth, and been se- 
eretly fostered and cherished, unknown to | 
you both. Still I thought you knew; and I 
love her, and she loves me. We must ven- 
ture upon life together, and if it is not as | 
perfect a union as yours and my father’s, 
why, itis the most perfect I can make. i 
could not sacrifice Phyllis now, even to your 
reasonable objections.” 


“You love her enough to make you ill | 
said his | 
mother, sighing, “‘so we must withdraw our | 


when you are away from her,” 


objections.” 

‘Yes, I love her,” he replied ; 
is not so much the question as whether she 
loves me as much as ever. Think, dear | 
mother. She has regarded herself as mine | 
ever since we were little children together ; 


and with all her vivacity and charming spirits 
she has never even thought of attracting any | was at its loveliest. 


one else, or of being loved by any other man. 
She is all my own. If I could give up my 


Presently Margaret came in, pale and | 


“but that | 





Phyllis’s high spirit—perhaps her heart. I 
| dare not act like a scoundrel, even to please 
my father.” 

“Your father would never wish you to 
act like a scoundrel,” said Margaret, in a 
pained tone; “but he withdraws his objec- 
tions, and says you must come home again. 
Only we wish you not to marry for three 
years longer. But oh, my boy! surely you 
|can be happy at home as you were before, 
| seeing her as you used to see her. You will 
yield” to us this much? You will not force 
| us to consent to an earlier marriage ?” 

Philip drew his mother’s hand to his lips, 
| and kissed it in silence. This was no moment 
| of triumph to him, because he knew it to be 
one of pain to her. She had not demanded 
a great concession from him, and she had 
| asked it doubtingly, almost humbly. It was 
amazing that his mother should petition him 
| for any thing , and he not to be able to rejoice 
in granting ‘it. 

« Yes, we will wait,” 
young enough to wait ; 
| long time.” 


he said, “ we are both 
but three years is a 


CHAPTER XXIX.—IN VENICE. 


PuILip’s recovery from the combined 
effects of low fever and home-sickness pro- 
lg gressed so favourably that Sidney soon felt 
at liberty to leave him in his mother’s care, 
and return to London, where his presence 
| was becoming necessary. Venice was too 
much haunted by painful reminiscences for 
| him to care to linger in it, even if he had the 
leis ure to do so. He had been there once 
with Margaret, and had found it so hateful 
| that he had hurried her away after a day or 
two, unable to endure its associations. There 
| was no dread of this early marriage coming 
| to light; it was now nearly thirty years ago, 
and the ‘past had given no sign yet of rising 
|in judgment against him. It was only ina 
| place like this, crowded with associations, 
and occasionally when old Andrew Gold- 
smith spoke of her, that he ever thought of 
Sophy. But the streets of Venice, singularly 
| unlike the streets of any other city l 
was the last city they were in—brought the 
recollection of her to his mind with startling 
and sickening frequency. As soon as Philip 
| was pronounced convalescent, he could bear 
| it no longer. 
It was still the month of May, and Venice 
The air was light, and 





| soft, and warm, without too great heat. The 
| little party left behind by Sidney had nothing 
engagement out of love and obedience to | 
you, “I could not run the risk of breaking | the lagoons leading out to the sea all day 


to do but float about the broader canals and 
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long. More often than anywhere else, they 
sailed to the Lido, and sat on the sandbanks 
to breathe the keener and purer breezes 
blowing off the Adriatic. They could not 
grow weary of watching for hours the fleet 
of fishing boats flitting to and fro on the 
green waters, most of them carrying gorgeous 
yellow sails with brown patterns on them, 
and stripes of pale yellow and white along 
the edges—sails that were heirlooms in the 
fishermen’s families. Now and then a sail 
of the clearest white or the faintest primrose 
was seen ; and far away on the horizon, where 
the sky was bluish grey, the distant sails 
looked of a deep bronze and purple. All of 
them fluttered hither and thither as if they 
were large and gorgeous butterflies hovering 
over the waves. It was a sight they never 
wearied of. There was a rapture of delight 
in it for Dorothy which caught Margaret 
and Philip into a keen participation in her 
enjoyment; and the days passed by as if 
there was nothing else for them to do but to 
glide slowly about in their gondola and see 
the churches and palaces floating on the 
tranquil water, which so faithfully reflected 
them in form and colour. 

It was but a brief pleasure, for as the 
month drew to an end a sudden outburst of 
heat came on, bringing with it the danger of 
areturn of Philip's fever. Margaret called 
in the American doctor, and he ordered an 
immediate retreat to the mountains. 

“You will find it bracing enough in the 
Tyrol,” he said, “and you cannot do better 
than go for a month or so to the Ampezzo 
Valley. In two days’ time you will find your- 
self at Cortina, where you will obtain fairly 
comfortable quarters. Or you might go to 
the Italian Lakes, if you thought better.” 

“No; let us go to the Austrian Tyrol,” 
said Philip. 

“You must go to-morrow morning,” con- 
tinued the doctor. 

“Tt only seems like a day since we came 
here,” said Dorothy, regretfully, “one long 
beautiful day. I do not feel as if I had ever 
been asleep.” 

“Tt is quite time then for you to be off,” 
remarked the doctor; “ you will be falling 
ill if you stay much longer. Take my word 
for it, you will enjoy the mountains as much 
as Venice when you get among them. There 
is nothing like the Dolomites.” 

But when the doctor was gone Dorothy 
entreated for one more sail in a gondola. 
The sun was set, and the heated air was fast 
growing cool. The moon was at the full, 
and as they floated towards the lagoons, the 








lights of the city behind them shone like 
jewels. The sound of music reached their 
ears, softened by distance, from gaily illumi- 
nated gondolas bearing bands of musicians - 
up and down the Grand Canal. As soon as 
they were beyond this sound, and only the 
faintest ripple of the water against their gon- 
dola could be heard, Dorothy began to sin 
snatches of old north-country ballads m 
simple old-fashioned songs, in a soft under- 
tone, with now and then a cadence of sadness 
in it, which seemed to chime in with the 
pale light of the moon, and the dim waters, 
and the dusky outlines of the city behind 
them. Margaret and Philip listened in silence, 
for they were afraid she would stop, if they 
praised her. 

“T feel so happy,” she exclaimed, suddenly 
checking herself, as if she had forgotten she 
was not alone. 

“So am I,” said Philip, laughing, with 
such a boyish laugh as his mother had not 
heard for many months. 

* And so am I,” assented Margaret. “Oh! 
how good life is, even in this world !” 

“ But why are we so seldom happy ?” asked 
Philip. 

“Why are you happy now ?” she rejoined. 

*T will tell you why I am happy,” said 
Dorothy, leaning towards them, as they sat 
opposite to her, and they saw her dark eyes 
shining in the moonlight. ‘Iam thinking 
of nothing but this one moment, and every- 
thing is very good. The moon up there, 
and the little clouds in the sky, and these 
waves rippling round us, and the happy air ; 
and you two whom I love, and who love me. 
There is nothing here but what is good.” 

“Why should we not oftener live in the 
present moment,” said Margaret, “instead of 
burdening it with the past and the future? 
God would have us do so, as children do 
who have a father to care for them. He 
gives us to-day ; to-morrow He will give us 
another day, different, but as much His gift 
as this. If we would only take them as He 
sends them, one at a time, we should not be 
so seldom happy.” 

“T promise to try to doit,” cried Dorothy, 
stretching out her hands towards Margaret, 
but without touching her. “ Philip, let us 
enter into an agreement to be happy. Let 
us take each day singly as it comes, and - 
look upon it as a gift straight from God.” 

Philip did not speak, but Margaret said, 
as if to herself— 

““My God! Thou art all love. 


Not one poor minute ’scapes Thy breast 
But brings a fayour from above.” 
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“TI will try to believe it,” said Philip; 
“but there is so much in life that is not 
good. There are few days and hours like 
this.” 

They returned to the quay almost in silence, 
but not less happy, because their happiness 
had taken a tinge of solemnity. As they 
landed, and the light of a lamp fell upon 
Margaret’s face, there was a look of serene 
gladness on it, such as neither Dorothy nor 
Philip had seen before. It looked to them 
like the face of an angel, both strong and 


happy. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A MYSTERY. 


THEY started by the earliest train to Vic- 
toria, and were half-way to Pieve di Cadore 
before night-fall, taking great delight, each 
one of them, in the wonderful beauty of the 
scenery through which they were travelling. 
Philip was in that delicious stage of con- 
valescence, the last stage of it, when health 
seems renewed to greater and fresher vigour 
than before the illness came. He was in 
high spirits, and in his inmost heart, if he 
had looked there, he would have discovered 
no regret that Phyllis was absent. Her 
presence, charming as it was, with the thou- 
sand little attentions she would have de- 
manded from him, would have interfered 
with the perfect freedom he enjoyed in the 
companionship of his mother and Dorothy. 
They exacted nothing from him, and were 
good travellers, complaining of no discom- 
fort or inconvenience. There was a good 
deal of discomfort which would have fretted 
Phyllis considerably. But Dorothy was like 
a pleasant comrade, whose society added 
another charm to the picturesque scenery. 
When Margaret was too tired to leave the 
carriage, Dorothy was always ready to climb 
the steep paths with him, by which they 
escaped the tedious zigzags of the dusty 
roads. 

To Dorothy, accustomed to a low horizon 
and wide sweep of upland with a broad 
field of sky above it, the lofty peaks of grey 
rock rising for thousands of feet into the 
sky and hanging over the narrow valleys 
with a threatening aspect, were at first op- 
pressive. But the profusion of flowers on 
the nearer slopes, which were in places 
blue with forget-me-nots and gentians, and 
yellow with large buttercups, was delight- 
ful to her, and she soon lost the sense of 
oppression. 

It was the evening of the second day when 
they reached Cortina, having crossed the 





Austrian frontier a few miles from it. They 
were the first tourists of the season, said the 
custom-house officer, and would be very 
welcome. The snow was not yet melted 
off the strangely shaped rocks, towering 
upwards so precipitously that it could 
lodge only in the little niches and rough 
ledges of the surface, tracing with white 
network the lines scored upon it by alter- 
nate frost and sunshine. The valley was 
more open than those through which they 
had travelled, and little groups of cottages 
were dotted about it, and for some distance 
up the lower slopes of the mountains. The 
air was sharply cold and nipping, for the 
sun was gone down behind the high ridge of 
rock, and they were glad to get inside the 
hotel, and into the small bare dining-room, 
which was the only room, except the kitchen, 
not used as a bed-chamber. They intended to 
stay here for some days, and Margaret, who 
had written from Venice to Sidney, informing 
him of their proposed journey, sent Philip 
to telegraph to him that they had reached 
Cortina. 

It was a little town, and was quickly 
traversed. To Margaret’s telegram he added 
that they were all well and happy, smiling 
to himself as he thought how his father 
would shake his head at the needless extra- 
vagance of sending these two words. But 
Philip felt there was something special in 
his sense of well-being which demanded ex- 
plicit acknowledgment. The young woman 
who copied his telegram looked at him with 
an air of curiosity and interest. 

**The Signore is English ?” she inquired. 

“Yes, Signora,” he replied. 

“ The first English of the year,” she con- 
tinued, “ and I must send word to the Padre. 
He was here yesterday, and at all the hotels, 
to say he must speak with the first of the 
English who come to Cortina. Perhaps the 
Signore has heard so already ?” 

** No,” answered Philip ; “ but I have not 
seen my landlord yet; he was out of the 
way when we arrived.” 

He had learned Italian sufficiently to carry 
on a simple conversation; but he was not 
very fluent, and he was obliged to pause and 
think over his sentences. 

“We are going to stay here some days,” 
he resumed, “or possibly some weeks. Is 
it necessary for me to call upon the priest ? 
or will you tell him where I am staying ?” 

“T will call him ; it is urgent, I believe,” 
she said, hastening to the door, and running 
across a small, open space to a house near 
the church. In a few minutes she returned, 
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accompanied by a young priest in a shabby 
cassock and worn-out broad-brimmed hat. 

“T have the honour to speak to an English 
Signore,” said the priest, bowing profoundly. 

“T shall be most happy to serve the 
Padre,” answered Philip. 

The young priest bade the telegraph clerk 
a courteous good-night, and drew him a little 
on one side. A steep lane led down to the 








brawling river which ran through the valley, | 
and they descended it until they were quite | 


beyond any chance of being overheard. He 
then addressed Philip in a low voice, and in 
tolerably good English. 

“Tt is an affair of the confessional,” he 
said slowly, and with an evident effort of 
memory, as if he was repeating a statement 
he had carefully composed beforehand ; ‘it 
is the case of an old woman, a very respect- 
able old person. She dies at this moment, 
and she wills, before dying, to behold a true 
Englishman, and to betray to him one great 
secret, one important secret. I desired all 
the persons in the town to announce to me 
the arrival of the first Englishman touring 
to this place, and, lo, it is the Signore !” 

It was great luck, thought Philip, to come 
in so immediately upon a mystery. No 
young man would shrink, as older men 
might do, from being intrusted with a secret, 
which might involve them in much trouble 
and worry. 

“T am ready to go with you at once,” he 
said, smiling. 

“Not to-night,” answered the priest, “ it 
is two hours up the mountain, and it is 
already night. She dies not to-night; per- 
haps not to-morrow. In the morning, if the 
Signore will condescend his favour.” 

“‘ What time shall I be with you?” asked 
Philip. 

“ At six o'clock; will that do?” replied 
the priest. ‘I take the—what you call the 
Sacrament—the Lord’s Supper, is it /—to 
the respectable old person, and I cannot have 
any food till she receives it from my hands. 
Will the hour of six be too early for the 
Signore ?” 

“No, no!” he answered; “but I shall 
breakfast before starting on a two hours’ 
walk up the mountain.” 

‘That, of course,” said the priest, laugh- 
ing low; “you are not a Padre. Moreover, 
the Protestants have the good things in this 
life, mark my words !” 








an immense chamber, with a red brick floor, 
and several windows; but a fire had been 
kindled in a large white-tiled stove in one 
corner of it, and a pleasant heat was diffused 
through the room. His mother was lying 
down on a red velvet sofa, which threw a 
tinge of rosy colour upon her face ; yet she 
looked to him somewhat pale and sad. 

“T may be a little overtired,” she said, in 
answer to his anxious question, “and I am 
somehow depressed—oddly depressed. We 
have been so gay and happy these last few 
days, that I can hardly bear to feel myself 
going down to a lower level. I feel a great 
longing for your father to be with me. Philip, 
do you ever feel as if you had been in some 
place before, even if you knew for certain 
that you never can have been there ?” 

“T have felt it once,” he replied. 

‘“‘T feel it here,” she continued, sighing ; 
“T feel it very strongly. I feel, too, as if 
your father had been here ; of course that is 
possible, though he never mentioned it to 
me. It seems almost as if I could see him 
passing to and fro, and sitting here by my 
side, just as you are sitting. And I have 
another sensation—as if for years I had been 
travelling unconsciously towards one spot, 
and it is here, this valley, this room. You 
know I am not superstitious ; but if 1 cannot 
shake off this feeling, we must go on some- 
where else. It is foolish of me, but I cannot 
stay here. I am positively afraid of going 
to bed, for I shall not sleep. Look at that 
great bed in the corner; it frightens me. 
Yet I never am afraid.” 

“You are overdone, mother,” he said 
tenderly. “Ihave not taken care of you, 
but left myself to be taken care of. Let 
Dorothy come and sleep with you; you 
would not be afraid with her sweet, happy 
face beside you.” 

“Tt is sweet and happy,” answered Mar- 
garet with a smile. “ Yes, I will have a bed 
made up for her here, and if I lie awake in 
the night I can look across at her, sleeping 
as if she felt herself under the shadow of 
God’s wings.” 

“Ah, mother!” he cried, “if you only 
loved my Phyllis as you love Dorothy!” 

“T may do some day,” she replied. “When 
she is your wife and my daughter-in-law, she 

will be nearer to me even than Dorothy.” 

He put his arm round her and kissed her 





gratefully, but in silence. He knew that 


Margaret had already retired to her room | she could never love Phyllis as she loved 
when Philip returned to the hotel; and when | Dorothy. Phyllis, with her little petulancies, 
he knocked at her door to bid her good- her pretty manceuvres, her arch plottings to 


night, she called to him to come in. 





It was | get her own way, her love of ornament and 
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display, all her pleasures and her purposes, 
was too unlike Margaret ever to become the 
daughter of her heart. But he must make 
up to Phyllis by a deeper devotion, a more 
single attention to her wishes, even when 
they were opposed to his own. Marrying 
her against the will and judgment of his 
father and mother, he must make it evident 
to her, as well as to them, that he never 
regretted acting on his own decision. 

“T am going up the mountains to-morrow 
morning,” he said before leaving her, “ with 
a priest, to hear some great secret from an 
old woman, who is dying. Some tale of 
robbery, I expect. We start at six, and it 
is two hours’ up the mountain; but I shall 
get back for twelve o’clock breakfast.” 

The clock in the bell-tower struck twelve 
before Margaret could resolve upon lying 
down in the great square bed in the corner, 
which stood almost as high as her own head. 
Dorothy had been fast asleep for some time 
on the little bed that had been moved into 
the room, and the girl’s sweet, tranquil slum- 
ber in some measure dispelled her own ner- 
vous fears. But the night was sleepless to 
her. She heard, every quarter of an hour, 
the loud, single boom of the great bell, which 
reassured the inhabitants of the valley that 
their watchman was awake on his chilly 
tower, and looking out for any cause of 
alarm. Was it possible that she had never 
listened to it before, so familiar the sound 
was? Could this be the first night she had 
lain awake in this weary chamber, longing 
for Sidney’s presence, and watching with 
weary eyes the grey light of the morning 
stealing through the chinks of the shutters ? 
Had she never wept before as she did now, 
with tears slowly forcing themselves beneath 
her heavy eyelids? It was all a nervous 
illusion, she told herself, proceeding from 
overstrain and fatigue ; but if it continued 
through the day, she must go on to some 
other place. There would be no chance of 
rest for her here. 

She lay as still almost as if she had been 
stretched out in death, her arms folded 
across her breast, and her eyelids closed. If 
she could not take rest in sleep, she would 
commune with her own heart upon her bed, 
and be still. ‘Thou, Lord, only makest me 
to dwell in safety,” she said. 





| 





durable one. 


What else, then, was there to 
dread % 


CHAPTER XXXI.—MARTINO. 


THE jagged crests of the eastern rocks 
were fringed with light from the sun still 
lingering behind them, when Philip stepped 
out into the frosty air of the morning, which 
made his veins tingle with a pleasant glow. 
He enjoyed the prospect of this novel expe- 
dition, and felt glad that he was the first 
English tourist of the season. All the town 
was astir already, and the priest, with an 
acolyte, was awaiting him at the church 
door, where mass was just over, and the con- 
gregation, chiefly of women, was dispersing 
to their labours in the fields. Very soon the 
sun was shining down on the mountain track 
they were taking, and the whole valley lay 
below their eyes, lit up in its beams. The 
fields wore the vivid green of early spring, 
after the melting of the snows and before 
the scorching of the summer skies of brass. 
There were no song-birds; but once the 
harsh cry of a vulture startled Philip as it 
soared above them, uttering its scream of 
anger. On the fir-trees the crimson flowers 
were hardening into cones, which would 
soon be empurpled and bronzed by the sun, 
where they hung in great clusters on the 
boughs just beyond his reach. He must 
bring Dorothy to see them, he thought. As 
they mounted higher they came here and 
there upon broad patches of gentian, so 
thickly grown that not a blade of green 
peeped among the deep blue of the blossom. 
Spring flowers were blooming in profusion, 
and their path lay once through a field of 
forget-me-nots, where the grass was hidden 
under a mantle of pale, heavenly blue. Cer- 
tainly he would bring his mother and Doro- 
thy to see such a pretty sight. 

Higher up the mountain-path, which he 
could not have found without the priest as a 
guide, the road grew rougher and more 
stony, and presently they passed under the 
chill shadow of a long, high wall of rock. 
Here the snow lay unmelted in great masses, 
as if it had fallen in avalanches from the 
steep precipices above. But a path had been 
trodden over them; hard and slippery as 


She reminded | frosty roads are on mountain passes, where 
herself that nothing could befall her that | winter still reigns. 


Beyond these, in a 


God had not willed. Death she had never | valley lying high up on the mountain-side, 


feared since the day when she had all but | was a group of miserable hovels. 


crossed the threshold of another life. 
death of her beloved ones would be an un- 
speakable sorrow to her, but not an unen- 








From 


The | every roof there rose a cloud of smoke, as if 


they were all smouldering from fire, and a 
volume of smoke issued from each open door- 
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way. There was neither chimney nor window 
in any of the rude dwellings. 

“ Will the Signore arrest himself here till 
I turn again?” asked the priest courte- 
ously. 

Philip strolled on a little through a mass 
of broken rocks, split by the frost from the 
precipices, and interspersed with tiny plots 
of cultivated ground, wherever a handful of 
soil could be found. But in a few minutes he 
heard shouts ahd yells from what might be 
called the village street ; and he turned back 
to see what was going on. The priest, 
attended by his acolyte, had entered one of 
the huts ; and now, stealing away from it, 
Philip could see the gaunt and wretched 
figure of a man, at whom the children were 
hooting loudly, though they kept at a safe 
distance from him. He came on towards 
Philip, with a shambling gait, and with 
round, bowed shoulders, as if he had never 
stood upright. His shaggy hair was long 
and matted together, and his beard had been 
clumsily cut, not shaved, giving to him almost 
the aspect of a wild beast. His clothes were 
rags of the coarsest texture. Yet there was 
something—what could it be !—not alto- 
gether strange and unfamiliar in his face as 
he drew near. There was a deep glance in 
his grey eyes, which lay sunken under heavy 
eyebrows, that seemed to speak some intel- 
ligible language to him, as if he knew the 
same expression in a well-known face. The 
peasant passed by, muttering, and stopping 
immediately behind him, as if using him as 
a screen, he picked up an enormous piece of 
rock, and flung it at the yelping children. 

“Martino! Martino!” they shrieked as 
they ran for refuge to their miserable dens ; 
and at the clamorous outcry a crew of dirty, 
half-naked women, who looked barely human, 
rushed out into the street, as if to take ven- 
geance on the irritated man; but at the 
sight of Philip they paused for an instant, 
and then‘fled back again, banging their doors 
behind them, as if fearful of an attack. 

At the sound of the ery, “ Martino,” Philip 
for a moment fancied they were calling to 
him; but quickly recalling to his mind where 
he was, he felt how impossible it was for any 
creature here to know his name. This poor 
fellow must bear it—an unlucky, pitiable 
namesake. He must be a dangerous mad- 
man, he thought ; yet when he looked round 
he saw the man crouching quietly under a 
rock at a little distance, his shaggy head 
buried in his hands. Philip’s whole heart 
was stirred. He approached him cautiously, 
saying, “Good morning ;” and the peasant 


contrast. 





lifted up his head and fixed his deep-set and 
mournful eyes upon him. 

“Here is a lira for you,” said Philip, by 
way of opening up a friendly feeling between 
them. The man turned it about in his 
rough hands, with something like a smile on 
his rugged face. Then he crouched down at 
Philip’s feet, with his hands upon the ground, 
the attitude of a brute. 

“The good Signore !” he exclaimed. 

The two young men presented a striking 
The one a handsome, thorough- 
bred, refined Englishman, whose culture had 
been pushed to the highest point, with all 
his powers of mind and body carefully 
trained, full of pity and kindliness towards 
the almost savage and imbecile creature, all 
but prostrate at his feet, who had grown up 
an outcast and a thrall among barbarians. 
Philip compelled him to rise from his knees. 

“ What is your name?” he asked, speaking 
slowly and clearly. 

“Martino,” he answered in a mumbling 
voice. 

“ That is one of my names too,” said Philip 
with a light laugh. He himself was struck 
with the utter contrast between them. The 
man was the same height as himself, only his 
head hung low, and his shoulders were 
rounded, Coarse and brutish as this Austrian 
peasant was, he felt a peculiar kindliness 
towards him, and looked at him with the 
eye of a future patron and benefactor. If 
he had only been cared for sooner, these 
large limbs might have made a fine man, 
and his head was not a bad shape. Now he 
saw him near at hand there were possibilities 
about him which would have made him quite 
another creature if he had been taken in 
hand a few years earlier. It was too late 
now. 

They stood opposite to one another, with 
friendliness in both faces, but with the 
accursed barrier of different languages mak- 
ing it impossible to communicate their kindly 
feelings. The peasant kept looking at the 
coin in his grimy palm, and back again at 
Philip’s compassionate face ; but he did not 
try to speak. Philip was about to make 
another effort, when the priest approached, 
and addressed a few sharp words to Martino, 
who immediately shambled off, dragging his 
bare and horny feet along over the stones 
and ice, in the direction of Cortina. 

“The respectable old person is now ready 
to receive the Signore,” said the priest to 
Philip. 

He conducted him into the dark interior 
of one of the hovels, into which no ray of 
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light entered, except through the nick be- 
tween the door-post and the door, which he 
left purposely ajar. Coming out of the 
strong, clear light of the mountain-side for a 
minute or two Philip could discern nothing ; 
but by-and-by, in the darkness, there ap- 
peared slowly and dimly a haggard, yellow 
face, wrinkled in a thousand lines, with cun- 
ning eyes grown bleared and red, which 
wandered restlessly between him and the 
priest. All else was dark and indistinguish- 
able. The black roof lay low, almost touch- 
ing his head, and the black walls hemmed 
him in closely. On the hearth a fire of dried 
dung was smouldering, but gave no light ; 
and the noisome smoke rose in wreaths and 
columns, which found a partial escape through 
the roof and doorway. Philip took silent 
note of it all, with the calm interest of an 
accidental bystander. 

“This person wishes to disclose a strange 
circumstance to the English Signore,” said 
the priest with grave deliberation; “ he 
understands the Italian a little, I think so.” 

“ Only a little,” answered Philip ; “ but if 
you will repeat to me slowly what she says, I 
shall make out most of the meaning. And 
you can help me, for you know more English 
than I do Italian.” 

The priest bowed with a smile. There 
was, indeed, great difficulty to make out the 
whole story, as Chiara told it in patois ; but 
her manner was intensely earnest, and Philip 
bent all his mind to catch the meaning of her 
confession. It seemed an obscure and painful 
story of some young English girl, who had 








been deserted by her lover at Cortina, when | 


she was about to become a mother, and who | I will take care of the poor fellow. 


gave birth to the poor unfortunate creature 
whom he had just seen. This man was half 
an Englishman, the son of an English mother. 
This, then, was the secret of his strange feel- 
ing of being almost akin to him. 

“Why did she not try to send him as 
a child to England?” he asked, feeling a 
great rush of compassion towards the man, 
who had been thus deprived of his birth- 
right. 

There was some hesitation about the 
reply. Chiara had confessed her theft to 
the priest, but she had also left the stolen 
money to the church for masses to be said 
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she was not willing to sacrifice the good it 
might do her in the life to which she was 
hastening. She could not run the risk of 
having to give up her idolized plunder. The 
priest, also, was unwilling for the church to 
lose any portion of its revenues. 

“Chiara took charge of the child,” he 
said, “and sent it up here to be nursed by 
her sister. When her sister died ten years 
ago she came to live in this place herself, 
and Martino worked for her. It was fair 
for Martino to work for her, when she paid 


“for all he had.” 


“Yes,” answered Philip; “but did this 
woman take no measures to find the father, 
who deserted his child so basely ?” 

“Not possible,” exclaimed the priest; 
“there were few English tourists passing 
this way thirty years ago. And Chiara 
began to love the boy, and could not part 
with him.” 

“But why does she tell the story now— 
now, when it is too late ?” asked Philip with 
a tone of passion in his voice. 

‘She would not tell now,” said the priest ; 
“but she dies, as you behold. She is poor, 
and there will be nothing for Martino. When 
she is gone the other people here will stone 
him, or kill him in some way. For his 
mother was a heretic, and they believe she 
is in hell, and Martino is not a good Chris- 
tian, though he was permitted to be baptized. 
He is very savage, like a wild beast, and the 
women are frightened of him. The men 
will kill him like a wild beast.” 

“ She wants to find a friend and protector 
for him,” responded Philip pitifully. ‘“ Well, 
Did the 
poor girl leave nothing behind her, which 
might give me some clue as to who she 
belonged to? Martino may have some rela- 
tions in England.” 

“There is this little packet of papers in 
English,” said the priest; “I have not read 
them yet, for this person did not give them 
to me only a moment ago. No person has 
ever read them, for she kept them safe and 
secret all these years. She wishes the Eng- 
lish Signore to read them, and say what can 
be done for Martino.” 

“T cannot read them here,” replied Philip, 
taking the yellow, time-stained packet from 


for her soul. She had derived no benefit | his hand; “but if you will come to my hotel 
from it during her life-time, having grown | this evening I will tell you the contents,” 


to love it with all a miser’s infatuation, and 


“Very good,” said the priest. 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF ENGLISH MISSION ENTERPRISE. 


By tue Rev. Proresson W. GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., Movrrator or tue Free Cuurce 
or ScornanD. 


T was on 31st May, 1792, just a hundred | to every creature.” 


His chart told him that 


years ago, that the great enterprise of | there were hundreds of millions in various 


missions to the heathen began life in Eng- 
land. On that day a young Baptist minister 
vs a sermon at a ministers’ meeting at 

ottingham, on the duty of the Church to 
the heathen, and on his most urgent en- 
treaty it was resolved that a plan be laid 
before the next meeting (which was to be 
held at Kettering four months thereafter), 
for forming a Baptist Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. Neither the preacher 
nor the circumstances of the case could 
have given the faintest indication of the 
marvellous results to which this resolution 
was ultimately to lead. The preacher, Wil- 
liam Carey, was a self-taught young man of 
thirty-one, born in a sleepy midland village, 
and so poor that though he added the labo- 
rious craft of shoemaker to that of Baptist 
minister, he had hardly the living of a 
labourer, and with his family (for he married 
at nineteen), he could only with great diffi- 
culty obtain the necessaries of life. 

Yet from his earliest years this man’s life 
appeared to be moulded for special ends by 
providential hands. Enthusiastically fond 
of nature, half-mad on butterflies, insects, 
plants, and everything interesting in country 
life, he seemed beyond all doubt destined 
for an open-air occupation ; but an ailment 
of the skin, which he ultimately outgrew, 
was so fiercely excited by the sun, that his 
father, a poor village schoolmaster at Pury, 
or Paulerspury, in Northamptonshire, was 
fain to find him indoor work, and to appren- 
tice him to a shoemaker at Hackleton, nine 
miles away. An older apprentice here was 
a serious man, and through him Carey was 
led to seek the Lord, and from that begin- 
ning to become a preacher at nineteen. From 
his earliest years his thirst for knowledge 
was unbounded, and books were borrowed 
wherever he could get them. Cook’s “ Voy- 
ages” kindled a desire to know as much of 
the different countries of the world as pos- 
sible, and one of his boyish devices was to 
construct a large chart, with a section for 
every country, on which he wrote all the 
information about it he had been able to 
procure. Out of his Bible and this chart of 
the world sprang his missionary ardour. His 
Bible told him of our Lord’s command, ‘‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 





parts of the world, but chiefly in India, 
China, and other populous countries, that 
had never even heard the Saviour’s name. 


|The two currents were perpetually in mo- 
'tion; they mingled and fermented in his 
/soul without ceasing, and he was entirely 
unable, even if he had been willing, to con- 


trol them. At last the fermentation was 
like a burning fire in his bosom, he was 
weary with forbearing, and he could not 
stay. 

From sixteen to twenty-eight (1777 to 
1789) he laboured for a living with the shoe- 
maker’s awl, having placed over his cottage 
door the sign-post (still preserved), ‘Second 
Hand Shoes Bought or Sold.” It is a craft 
which, according to Coleridge, has given to 
the world a larger number of eminent men 
than any other, some of whom receive their 
due mead in Whittier’s “Songs of La- 
bour ” :— 


“Thy songs, Hans Sachs, are living yet, 

In strong and hearty German ; . 

And Bloomfield’s lay and Gifford’s wit 
And patriot fame of Sherman ; 

Still from his book a mystic seer 
The soul of Behmen teaches ; 

And England’s priestcraft shakes to hear 
Of Fox’s leathern breeches.” 


Every one has probably heard the anecdote 
of the officer who, in Carey’s presence, after 
he had become eminent, asked some one 


beside him, loud enough to be overheard, 


whether Dr. Carey had nct once been a 
shoemaker. Carey himself characteristically 
replied, ‘‘ No, sir, I was only a cobbler.” But 
cobbler or shoemaker, he made a wonderful 
use of his opportunities. The cobbler’s shed 
at’ Hackleton became “Carey’s college.” It 
was a marvel how he was able to acquire a 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
yet even at this period in his private devo- 
tions he could study his chapter in these 
three languages. As for Greek, he found a 
few words in that language in a New Testa- 
ment commentary, copied them as he best 
could, and when he went home to Pury, 
showed them to a young man of education 
whom drink had reduced to weaving, and 
learned from him the meaning of the words. 
At nineteen he married, and before he was 
twenty he was invited to minister to a small 
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flock of Baptists six miles off, from whom he 
hardly received enough to pay for the clothes 
he wore out in their service. After three 
years of this engagement, he was called to 
minister to a small flock at Moulton, from 
whom he derived the stipend of £10, with 
£5 additional from a society. In 1789 he 
was placed over a church in Leicester, where 
his circumstances were better. 

But before that, he had become acquainted 
with some men of note. When at Hackle- 
ton, he attended a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Baptist Churches, not far off, and 
became acquainted with Andrew Fuller, of 
Soham, afterwards his right zealous coad- 
jutor in the cause of foreign missions, whose 
service was denoted in the mining simile, 
“You'll go down and I'll hold the rope.” 
John Newton, of Olney, and his successor in 
the curacy there, Thomas Scott, were also 
his friends, and when he went to Leicester, 
Thomas Robinson, of St. Mary’s. His soul 
was so possessed with the idea of missionary 
obligation, that wherever he had a chance 
he spoke about it, and tried to stir up every 
one to zeal in the cause. At last came the 
meeting of ministers at Nottingham, in May, 
1792, on which occasion he preached a 
memorable sermon from Isa. liv. 2, 3. It 
was the sermon in which he laid down the 
two great maxims of Christian enterprise 
which have since become classical :— 


EXPECT GREAT THINGS FROM GOD ; 
ATTEMPT GREAT THINGS FOR GOD. 


But after the sermon, the ministers were 
leaving the meeting, when Carey, seizing 
the arm of his friend, Andrew Fuller, said 
with an imploring look, “‘ And are you, after 
all, going again to do nothing?” Then it 
was that it was resolved to take steps to 
form a society, the plan of which was to be 
submitted to the next meeting of ministers. 
In October the Society was organized, 
Fuller and Carey being members of com- 
mittee. But very slight was the impression 
made on the apathy even of the Baptist 
churches, and lukewarmness was harder to 
bear than open opposition. As to Carey’s 


course, it was easily determined. He offered | 


himself as a missionary, and on January 10, 
1793, along with a Mr. Thomas, a medical 
evangelist who had been in India, he was 
appointed a “ missionary to the East Indies 
for preaching the Gospel to the heathen,” 


| Moravians. 





| 








That had been Carey’s idea of 
the mission ; if he had proposed his scheme 
with the proviso"that it was to support its 
agents, he would never have been able to 
launch it. 

But instead of being delivered now from 
his difficulties, Carey found them only begin- 
ning. His wife, an uneducated and unsuit- 
able companion, at first positively refused to 
go to India, and consented at last only on 
condition of her sister being taken along 
with them. So far from being a help to her 
husband, she rather increased his embarrass- 
ments, until she fell into a state of lunacy, 
in which she continued many years. It was 
a rare proof of the goodness of Carey that he 
bore this great trial with remarkable gentle- 
ness, always looking on the provoking woman 
as suffering from disease, and constantly 
maintaining to her a kind and sympathetic 
demeanour. ‘Their eldest son also became a 
source of no little trouble to his father ; he, 
too, seemed to inherit his mother’s malady. 
To set out for India a poor, inexperienced 
adventurer would have been hard enough ; 
but to set out with four children and a com- 
plaining wife, with the prospect of having 
to support himself among utter strangers, 
would to a man of less faith have been 
utterly crushing. 

The kind hand of providence was again 
seen in Carey’s finding passages for himself 
and family in a Danish ship, the Kron Prin- 
cessa Maria, bound for the Danish port Se- 
rampore, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. The East India Company, then 
the real rulers of British India, were the 
most determined foes of everything in the 
shape of interference with the religious be- 
liefs and customs of the natives, and as no 
one could go to India without their consent, 
it is certain that had Carey been at their 
mercy he would never have set sail. The 
bitter and inveterate opposition of the Com- 
pany, put forth in every forra in which they 
could try to thwart him, was now one of the 
great sources of difficulty with which he had 
to reckon. The extension of profitable com- 
merce was the one object for which the Com- 
pany lived, and to return to England with a 
fortune was the one desire of its individual 
servants. Any interference with the faith 
or customs of the. natives they dreaded in- 
tensely, lest it should set up the people, and 
interfere with the steady flow and growth of 


with the promise of £100 or £150 a year | commerce. 
between the two (the party including two 
wives and four children), until they should | 
be able to support themselves, like the 


| 





Within a few months of his landing, Mr. 
Carey found himself in the most deplorable 
condition ; his money spent, no means of 
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making a living to be found, his wife up- 
braiding him bitterly, and his own heart 
ready to sink. But again Providence came 
to his help. A Christian and influential 
gentleman, Mr. Udny, offered him the super- 
intendence of an indigo factory at Mudna- 
bati. Carey accepted the offer gladly, for 
he knew, like St. Paul, from past experi- 
ence, how to combine a mechanical craft with 
a spiritual office. And during the time he 
was in this position he did no little mis- 
sionary work, working hard at a translation 
of the Bible into Bengali, pursuing studies in 
Sanscrit, setting up a printing-press, and 
doing something at school work and a 
medical mission. 

In 1799, Marshman and Ward, sent out 
by the Baptist Missionary Society, landed 
from an American ship in India; but terri- 
fied at the attitude of the Indian Govern- 
ment, they proceeded at once to Serampore, 
and were glad indeed to find that the place 
was under a Danish Governor, Colonel Bie, 
who had been under Schwartz in the 
Madras Presidency, and was a friend of 
missions. When Carey was corresponded 
with, the suitableness of Serampore as a 
central station for missionary work impressed 
him greatly, and though it was a great sacri- 
fice to surrender all that he had established 
at Mudnabati, he deemed it better to remove 
to the Danish town, which was but fifteen 
miles from Calcutta. In this way that 
famous brotherhood came together, consist- 
ing of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, which 
was known so long and so favourably as 
“the Serampore missionaries.” Carey ar- 
rived at Serampore in January, 1800. 

Carey was now firmly fixed at his base of 
operations ; and it was from this place and 
the neighbouring capital, at which by another 
singular providence he was led to reside 
partially, that he directed those great ener- 
gies that sought, on the one hand, to open 
India to the Gospel, and on the other, to 
break up the unholy monopoly of the East 
India Company—in both of which objects 
he had great success. 

We cannot in this brief paper even sketch 
the life of Carey; we can but touch the 
salient points in a career which demonstrated 
thoroughly the practicability of mission work 
among the heathen, and which, as we have 
already seen, appeared to be very remark- 
ably under the guidance of providence. 

When the Marquis Wellesley was Gover- 
nor-General of India, among other fruits of 
a large and liberal policy was the establish- 
ment of a college at Fort William, Calcutta, 








the main object of which was to enable the 
servants of the Company to obtain a better 
acquaintance with the country they were 
helping to govern. For the first time an ac- 
quaintance with the Bengali language was 
required of the public servants. The only 
man fit for the appointment of teacher of 
Bengali was Mr. Carey, and most English- 
men in those days would have fought shy of 
a missionary. But Lord Wellesley was above 
that prejudice, and Mr. Carey was appointed, 
even though he had said that he must be 
allowed the fullest freedom of action as a 
missionary. 

It was in 1801 that he entered on his 
duties in the college. He usually divided 
the week between Serampore and Calcutta. 
At each place he was equally active. In 
1803 he wrote to Mr. Fuller, “We have 
opened a place of worship in Calcutta, where 
we have preaching twice on the Lord’s day 
in English, on Wednesday evening in Ben- 
gali, and on Thursday evening in English.” 
But his own work in the college was of re- 
markable importance and interest. ‘‘ Here,” 
as has been well said by one of his bio- 
graphers, “was for nearly a whole generation 
a sublime spectacle—the Northamptonshire 
shoemaker training the governing class of 
India in Sanskrit, Bengali, and Marathi all 
day, and translating the Ramayan and the 
Veda; and then, when the sun went down, 
returning to the society of the ‘maimed, the 
halt, and the blind, and many with leprosy,’ 
to preach in several tongues the glad tidings 
of the kingdom to the heathen of England 
as well as of India, and all with a loving 
tenderness and patient humility learned in 
the child-like school of Him who said, ‘ Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business ?’” * 

Carey has been well described as “ preacher, 
teacher, scholar, scientist, printer, planter.” 
First and foremost he was a missionary, with 
that thirst for souls which every missionary 
should have ; one who could enter with great 
zest into the joy of finding a first convert, 
and who never was happier than in ene 
new stations and seeing the seed of the wor 
springing up in new soil. Then he was a 
literary missionary, translating the Scriptures 
into Bengali, and enjoying the rare pleasure 
of the hard worker when he sees such an 
undertaking completed. 

In June, 1825, he completed his Bengali 
Dictionary in three quarto volumes, of 
which it was declared by Prof. H. H. Wil- 
son, that it must be regarded as a standard 

* Dr. George Smith’s “ Life of Carey.” 
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work, the author being equally familiar 
with Sanskrit, which supplied more than 
three-fourths of the words, and with the 
colloquial language of the people, among 
whom he had spent more than thirty years. 
And Dr. Carey, moreover, aimed at raising 
Bengali literature to a higher level, and had 
the audacity (as it was thought) to start the 
first Bengali newspaper—the Samachar Dar- 
pan, or News Mirror. With his printing- 
press at Serampore he was constantly active, 
devising many methods of usefulness by 
means of it, but greatly checked in this 
direction by the uneducated state of the 
people. 

His large heart was greatly interested in 
ways of improving the social condition of 
the people, and developing industry, not 
to enrich the Company but to benefit the 
natives. It cut him to the heart to see the 
Company looking on with indifference at the 
inhuman spectacles of child-sacrifice and 
widow-burning, and no less to find them 
planning to take Juggernath under their pro- 
tection as a source of wealth—a project 
which was negatived in England when it was 
found that the staff of the temple included 
several hundred religious prostitutes. The 
vigilant eye and powerful voice of Carey were 
continually at work in opposition to such 
practices, and it was largely to his influence 
that the abolition of some of them was 
due. 

His early love of natural science was not 
allowed to subside in India. Soon after his 
arrival we find him writing to the Missionary 
Society (August, 1794), “I wish you also to 
send me a few instruments of husbandry, 
scythes, sickles, plough wheels, and such 
things; and a yearly assortment of all the 
garden and flowering seeds, and seeds of fruit- 
trees that you can possibly procure ; also the 
seeds of all sorts of field and forest trees. 
Apply to London seedsmen and others, as it 
will be a lasting advantage to this country.” 
The study of botany was especially congenial. 
At Serampore he had five acres laid out and 
planted on the Linnean system. In the 
park outside he planted rare trees, such as 
the mahogany and the deodar, the teak and 
the tamarind, the carob and the eucalyptus. 
“The garden,” says Dr. Smith, “with its 
tropical glorics and more modest exotics, 
every one of which was as a personal friend, 
and to him had an individual history, was 
more than a place of recreation. It was his 
oratory, the scene of prayer and meditation, 
the place where he began and ended the day 
of light—with God.” Among the seeds sent 











him were those of the English daisy, and 
when he sawit spring up, after a separation of 
thirty years, the sensation was inexpressible, 
James Montgomery put in verse his “ thrice 
welcome ” to the “little English flower.” 

There were two important chapters in 
Carey’s life which it would not be pleasant 
to dwell on. One was his contending with 
the East India Government ; the other the 
misunderstanding that, after Mr. Fuller’s 
death, arose between the Serampore mission- 
aries and the Society at home. No language 
could be too strong to express the bitter 
hatred and contempt towards missions by the 
leading men who had to do with the govern- 
ment of India. These were the days of which 
it used to be said that Englishmen on their 
way out left their consciences at the Cape, 
and forgot to call for them on their return. 
All that need be said here is, that Dr. Carey 
was one of the men who were instrumental 
in bringing about that remarkable change of 
opinion in reference to missions which now 
prevails. If in his time there were men of a 
higher type, friendly to the mission, like Mr. 
Charles Grant and Mr. Udny, they were but 
exceptions—rari nantes in gurgite vasto. Yet 
they were the forerunners of that remark- 
able class of Christian soldiers, administra- 
tors, and merchants with which India has 
been blessed in recent times—men like the 
two Lawrences, Sir Henry Havelock, Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, Sir Robert Montgomery, 
Sir Wiliam Muir, and many more. 

The difference with the Society arose from 
a question of property. Carey had devoted 
nearly all his surplus income to the purposes 
of the mission, and a valuable property had 
been created at Serampore. Instead of ap- 
preciating the noble generosity of him and 
his brethren, and rejoicing that, while most 
devoted to the mission, they had been able 
to earn so much and use it so well, the So- 
ciety, at the instigation of its new secretary, 
sought to lay its hands on the whole. The 
committee’s controversy lasted sixteen years, 
and was conducted on the part of the Seram- 
pore men chiefly by Dr. Marshman. “It 
ended by Carey and Marshman (Mr. Ward 
was now dead) drawing up a new trust-deed, 
in which, having vindicated their position, 
the old men made over properties which had 
cost them £7,800 to eleven trustees in Eng- 
land.” The controversy was a very painful 
one, and sometimes roused Carey to the 
utmost pitch of indignation. It is past now, 
but ere it ended the common verdict was 
strongly for the Serampore men. So generous 
was Carey during his life, that when he died 
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his library had to be sold to provide a legacy 
of £187 10s. for one of his sons. He had 
been three times married; his surviving 
widow had a small income of her own, but 
he left her permission to choose from his 
English library whatever books she <lesired. 

Carey died 2nd June, 1834, in his seventy- 
third year, after spending more than forty 
years in India without a single furlough or 
visit to England. His greatest permanent 
memorial was his translation of the Bible, 
in whole or in part, alone or with others, 
into some twenty-four Indian languages. 

We conclude this sketch with a glowing 
eulogy on Carey by Wilberforce bearing on 
a debate in the House of Commons in 1813, 
in support of the clause in the Company’s 
new charter granting toleration to Chris- 
tian missionaries. “I do not know a finer 
instance of the moral sublime than that a 
poor cobbler, working in his stall, should 
conceive the idea of converting the Hindoos 
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to Christianity ; yet such was Dr. Carey. 
Why, Milton’s planning his ‘Paradise Lost’ 
in his old age and blindness was nothing to 
it. And then, when he had gone to India, 
and was appointed by Lord Wellesley to a 
lucrative and honourable station in the col- 
lege of Fort William, with equal nobleness 
of mind he made over all his salary (between 
£1,000 to £1,500 per annum) to the general 
objects of the mission.” Referring to the 
impression which this last statement made on 
the House of Commons, Wilberforce said, 
* Tt seemed to be the only thing that moved 
them.” Well was it for Carey, and well for 
the cause of missions, that his defender was 
able to refer to such a noble act of self-deny- 
ing generosity, and such a crowning testi- 
mony to Carey’s unqualified sincerity through 
the long period of forty years, during which, 
without break or furlough, he had laboured 
unweariedly and unceasingly for the good of 
India. 





GOD’S GUIDANCE. 
By R. W. DALE, LL.D. (Bremineuay). 


A GREAT many distinguished students of | 
the Old Testament have come to be- | 
lieve that most of the Psalms were written 
during the exile of the Jewish nation in 
Babylon, or after their return from Baby- | 
lon to their own country. It is contended 
that the ancient Jewish scholars who col- 
lected the inspired songs of their race into 
a book had no supernatural sources of in- 
formation about the persons by whom the 
songs were composed, and that in follow-| 
ing the common tradition of their author- | 
ship, or in exercising their own judgment | 
about it, they committed many mistakes. 
The titles of the Psalms—this is the conten- 
tion—are not inspired titles, and we are | 
therefore at liberty to question their accu- 
racy. For myself, I believe that we are as 
yet very far from having heard the last word 
on the disputed points of Old Testament 
criticism. Ordinary Christian people will do 
wisely to hold their judgment in suspense until 
the literary conclusions of eminent Hebrew 
scholars have been subjected to further ex- 
amination and controversy. 


I, 


But I have sometimes asked myself, How 
much would be gained—-How much would be 
lost, if we came to the conclusion that one of 
the Psalms, the twenty-third, for example, 
which has been attributed to David for more 
than two thousand years at least, was really 
written by some unknown saint who lived 
many hundred years after David was gathered 
to his fathers ? A great deal would certainly 
be lost. For David is a man whose character | 
and experience have an enduring moral and | 
religious interest; everything that throws | 
light on his sorrows and his joys, his faith, 
his fears, his sins, and his repentance, is of | 
great value ; and the twenty-third Psalm, if 
he wrote it, contains a very striking illustra- 
tion of the depth and strength of his personal 
trust in God. It helps to make one part of 
David’s life real and vivid to us. 

But while a great deal would certainly be 
lost, would not something be gained? For 
if David did not write it, it was written by 
some obscure saint whose name has been | 
forgotten ; and this might seem to draw the 
Psalm nearer to some of us, and to give us | 
a stronger claim to all its disclosures concern- 
ing the blessedness of a life in God’s keeping. | 
There ‘are some moods in which we may | 


feel that David might well have received 
assurances that he was under the imme- 
diate care and guidance of the Eternal, but 
that it does not follow that we may rely 
on the same guidance and the same care. 
David had great and exceptional natural 
powers ; great and exceptional spiritual en- 
dowments; and he had been divinely ap- 
pointed to great and exceptional tasks in 
working out the divine thoughts concerning 
mankind. Such a man might have very 
good reasons for saying, “ Zhe Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want... He quideth 
me in the paths of righteousness for his name's 
sake.” A king, a poet, a ruler of the elect race 
which had been entrusted with a revelation of 
God that was to be a blessing to all nations, a 


| man of such natural splendour and force that 


the story of his virtues and his crimes, his 
glory and his shame, has descended through 
nearly three thousand years, and has spread 
over the whole world; such a man might 
well believe that he had the support, and 
protection, and guidance of God. But fora 
lamp-manufacturer in Birmingham to believe 
it, or the manager of a colliery in Yorkshire, 
cr a mill-owner in Bolton, or an ironmaster 
in South Staffordshire, is a very different 
matter. David, the anointed King of the 
Jews, it might have been true of him; he 
was a very exceptional person ; but is it true 
of drapers in Regent Street, of tea merchants 
and sugar merchants in the neighbourhood 
of Mincing Lane? May a village black- 
smith take the Psalm and use it for him- 
self, or a farm labourer in Norfolk, or a 
* boundary-rider” in New South Wales, or 
a fitter in the engine works at Crewe, or a 
country doctor, or the master of a public 
elementary school, or a clerk, or an account- 
ant, or a dressmaker? I have the feeling 
that if it became certain that the Psalm was 


not written by David, but by some unknown 


person more like ourselves, some of us might 
have more courage to make all its expres- 
sions of confidence in God our own. If the 
traditional authorship had to be given up we 
should gain something though we should lose 
much, 

Whoever may have been the author of it, 


the twenty-third Psalm was written more 


than two thousand years ago, and but for 
our familiarity with it, its very antiquity 
would interest and move us, as we are 
interested and moved by an ornament, 
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or by some article of domestic use, that 
belonged to a Greek who lived under the 
Ptolemies, or to an Egyptian who worshipped 
in the temple of Karnac in the time of its 
glory ; or as we are interested and moved 
when we visit a building whose foundations 
were laid by one of the Cesars. But the 
Psalm has another and more pathetic inter- 
est. I suppose that hardly any of the ancient 
gems which have come down to modern times 
have been worn through generation after ge- 
neration ever since they left the hand of the 
artist who cut and engraved them ; they have 
been dug up from the ruins of ancient cities 
after they had been buried for many cen- 


turies. Articles of ancient domestic use would | 
have been worn out long ago if they had | 


continued in use ever since they were origi- 
nally made ; they too have been discovered 
in ancient ruins, and since their discovery 
have been carefully preserved in museums. 


And the temples, palaces, tombs which are | 


as ancient as the Psalms, are temples in 
which for many centuries no sacrifice has 
been offered; palaces in which for many 
centuries no king has reigned; tombs to 
which for many centuries no mourners have 
carried their dead. There are huge rents in 
the massive walls ; the roofs have fallen in ; 
they have been desolate and forsaken for 
generations. This Psalm, on the other hand, 
has been in daily use for more than two 
thousand years. It has been a lamp, with its 
light never extinguished, which has cheered 
and guided through their mortal troubles 
countless multitudes of men in many lands ; 
it has been an ornament of beauty which has 
given to their lives grace and dignity ; it has 
been a home in which they have lived hap- 
pily and peacefully, finding shelter in it from 
rain, and snow, and rough winds. A king 
may have written it, but it has passed into 
the possession of millions of common people 
like ourselves. It has become the expres- 
sion of the experience, not of a solitary saint, 
but of a countless multitude of saints. 





| 





| 


As I | 


listen to it, I think I hear the chant of men | 


of every kindred, and tribe, and tongue, and 
of every age since the Psalm was written, 
every new generation taking up the strain 
from its predecessor, and all of them declar- 
ing that the Lord was their Shepherd, 
that He made them lie down in green pas- 
tures, led them beside the still waters, 


guided them in the paths of righteousness | 


for His name’s sake. We, too, may be 
of good hope. What God has been to so 
great a multitude of men He will be to 
us, 


| 


II. 


The Psalm contains very much more than. 
can be illustrated in a paper like this. In- 
deed, the lives of all the millions of men and 
women who have found comfort and strength 
in it have not yet exhausted the wealth of its 
meaning. What I propose to do is to take 
a single sentence, and to try to assist the 
readers of this magazine to find something 
in it that shall be of service in their actual. 
life. 

The Psalmist says that he belongs to 
a flock of which the Living and Eternal 
God is the Shepherd. In Palestine, which 
is a rocky and hilly country, the shep- 
herd had to lead his sheep from day to 
day to pastures where the grass was long 
enough and thick enough to give them a 
good feed. The country was often parched 
up in the hot part of the year; and when 
the rain came, the ravines were filled with 
rushing, turbulent torrents, which would 
have swept away a sheep that went down 
the bank to drink; and so in the summer 
the shepherd had to lead the flock to springs 
which the heat had not dried up, and in the 
rainy season to those quiet streams where 
they could drink safely. He led them by 
“the right paths,” paths which brought them 
without wasting their strength, to their 
pastures and to their water. He avoided, 
as far as he could, those parts where wild 
beasts were likely to descend upon them. 
He took care not to cross torrents that would 
sweep them away. He knew the country, 
and did not try paths which, like the tracks 
that have tempted some of us in mountainous 
districts, led nowhere—brought us to a 
precipice which we could not descend, to a 
ravine which we could not cross, or out on 
the open hill, where we could not tell in what 
direction we ought to go. All that a good 
shepherd is to his flock when he is guiding 
them from pasture to pasture and stream to 
stream, God will be to us. 

It is very easy to lose our way in life, and 
very hard to find it again. Without any 
evil intention, we form habits of living which 
are sometimes injurious to a noble morality, 
and are still more often fatal to an earnest 
loyalty to God. We think that we can 
afford to treat lightly the experience and 
judgment of Christian men who have lived 
before us. We disregard tradition. We 
think that we can build up our life on a plan 
of our own. We strike out an independent 
path; and then after a few years we discover 
that we have gone wrong—we cannot tell how, 
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or where, or when. But our joy in God is ex- 
tinguished ; our consciousness of His presence 
is rare and fitful, if it is not lost altogether. 
Prayer is a weariness to us; our horizons 
have narrowed; “things unseen and etcrnal” 
are no longer in sight ; our vision is limited 
to “ things seen and temporal.” 

In some cases there is not only a falling 
away from right relations to God, there is 
also moral failure ; not flagrant at first, but 
sufficiently serious to provoke anxiety. A 
man discovers this, and is troubled by it. 
He is not living morally the life that he 
meant to live. In his business, perhaps, he 
is getting into loose habits which it is not 
easy for him to set right, and yet he sees 
that if they become a little looser there will 
be positive dishonesty. Or he has become 
entangled in personal relations which he sees 
are dangerous, and yet he does not know how 
to break away from them. 

When a man learns that he has gone 
wrong, he should appeal at once to the pity 
of the Good Shepherd who goes after the 
lost sheep till He finds it. It is easy to 


lose our way when we are not looking to | 
Him to guide us; it is impossible without | 


His guidance to find it again. 

But the better thing is not to lose it ; and 
if we are not to lose it, we should remember 
the great words: “He guideth me in the 
paths of righteousness for His name’s sake.” 
It is possible, indeed, for an indolent, care- 
less person to pervert even words like these 
to his own destruction. We are not released 
from the obligation to use all the aids to 


righteousness that God has given us—aids | 
that should enable us to form a right judg- | 


ment of our own concerning conduct, and 


that should incline us to choose the right | 


way when we see it. But it is God alone 
that can make these aids really effective. 
The really devout man has submitted him- 
self to the authority of God, has committed. 
himself to the love of God, and may rely 
confidently on the guidance of God. The 
Jewish people had received through their pro- 
phets a great body of religious truth, and they 
rightly attached immense value to it. The 
devout Jew meditated upon it, and considered 
what light it threw on the conduct of life. 
But it was not the truth alone that the 


Psalmist relied upon to guide him, but God | 
Himself, the Living God. The Jews had a | 


law which defined their moral and religious 
duty. They were under the clearest obli- 
gations to think of their law, and to learn 
from it how they were to please God. 
it was not on the law alone that the 


But | 


| Psalmist relied for guidance, but on God 
| Himself. 

| Religion is not merely a matter of be- 
lief in the greatest and most pathetic of 
religious truths ; it does not consist in even 
the power of such truths over the heart and 
over conduct. Nor does religion consist 
in obedience to moral and religious laws, 
even though they are the laws of God. 
Religion is a right relation, not between 
man and Truth, not between man and Law, 
| but between living person and living Person 
—between man and God. The Psalmist had 
consented to follow God’s guidance, and he 
was relying on God to guide him in “the 
paths of rightcousness.” 


III, 





The paths of righteousness—that is an ad- 
mirable phrase, and yet it blurs the edge of 
the Psalmist’s meaning. It is an interpreta- 
tion of his words, an excellent interpretation, 

| as far as it goes, rather than a translation. 
The Psalmist was writing as a poet, and he 
expressed his thought in a metaphor ; the 
phrase strips off the imaginative clothing of 
| the thought ; explains the metaphor instead 
of reproducing it; and the explanation 
is incomplete. What the Psalmist says, is 
that God will guide His flocks in the right 
paths, the direct paths, to their water and 
their pasture; so that the sheep will not 
follow tracks which will bring them no nearer 
| to what they want to reach; they will not 
lose themselves and waste their strength. 
Or, dismissing the metaphor, he means that 
God will lead us by the surest and safest ways 
to the blessedness and honour to which He 
has destined us. Of course, these paths are 
righteous paths, or the righteous God would 
'not lead us in them; and only righteous 
| paths can bring us to where God desires us 
| to come; but while they are paths of right- 
| eousness they are something more. 

For a man may say, “I acknowledge that 
the great thing is to keep a good conscience, to 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
my God. But I may do that, and yet miss 
my way. My life may be a succession, not 
of sins, but of blunders. I may vez misled 
through my own fault or the fault of other 
people, or through accident and misadven- 
ture. I may make nothing of my life ; or, 
at any rate, I may make much less of it than 
I might have made. The great thing is to be 
righteous; but, without any moral blame, 
through defective information or defective 
| judgment, I may make a wrong decision in 
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one or two critical moments, and my whole 
life comes to be a miserable failure.” 

But the Psalmist means that if a man is 
under God’s guidance he will be protected 
from making a wrong decision in critical 
moments ; he will not take the wrong track; 
he will be kept in the right path—the right- 
eous path, no doubt; but also the path 
which will lead him to the successful achieve- 
ment of the great ends of life. God’s guidance 
keeps a man from sin ; but it also keeps him 
from wasting his strength and failing to 
make the most of all his powers and oppor- 
tunities. 

Without meaning any harm, without 
knowing what he was doing, many a man 
has placed himself in a position which pre- 
vents him from attempting to live as high 
and effective a life as he knows that he might 
have lived. He has got into a wrong neigh- 
bourhood, where there is nothing to sus- 
tain and invigorate the diviner side of his 
nature. He has lost the friendships which 
were channels of grace to him. He _ has 
become entangled with men whose moral aims 
are mean and ignoble; and a great part of 
his strength is spent in resisting an influence 
which drags him away from all his best ideals 
of conduct. He has come under such heavy 
financial engagements, that all his time and 
thought are absorbed in business, and he has 
no leisure for intellectual culture, or for the 
direct service of his town or his church. He 
had it in him to do very much better ; but 
it is too late. He may have no reason to 
condemn himself for taking paths that were 
not righteous ; but he has missed the right 
paths ; and he has missed them because he 
did not look for God’s guidance in all things. 

It is not merely in those interests which 
we inconsiderately distinguish as practical 
that we may have this guidance. Many 
people seem to forget that a man’s intellec- 
tual life is as gravely important to him as his 
physical life, and that its relations to his 
mora! and religious life are very intimate. 
But have we not known some men who were 
intellectually lost in Arctic regions of eternal 
snow and ice, and whom no rescue expedi- 
tion was able to save; others who, in 
thought, lived for months together in un- 
wholesome, aguish marsh-lands, and who 
suffered sharply for it through all their life 
afterwards ; others who missed their way in 
dense and gloomy forests, where the light of 
Heaven could not penetrate, and whose 
moral strength was wasted and exhausted by 
fierce fevers? On the other hand, there are 
men whose intellectual life is as fresh, as 





pure, as animating as mountain air; as 
genial as a gentle south-west wind. They 
have the charity which “thinketh no evil,” 
and their hearts are never chilled by unkindly 
and unjust suspicions of the people about 
them. It is not their habit to dwell upon 
the troubles that may come upon them to- 
morrow ; and they receive with a grateful 
and buoyant temper the pleasant things of 
to-day. Their mindsare the home of kindly 
memories, and this makes their spirit kindly ; 
they think of the gracious words which have 
been said to them, the gracious things which 
have been done for them; all that has been 
ungracious they soon forget. Their imagi- 
nation is not a mean, dark, unventilated 
room, haunted by images of foul passions and 
foul deeds ; it is a noble gallery, with its 
windows open to Heaven and filled with fair 
ideals of human virtue and goodness, and 
with the forms of heroes and saints. Their 
faith, which was once, perhaps, rudely as- 
saulted, almost destroyed, is now beyond 
the reach of predatory tribes of doubt. Their 
thought has been guided in right paths, and 
they have come to mountains of vision, from 
which they can see the city of God and the 
glory of eternal things. It was not their 
own wit and sagacity that led them right ; 
they trusted in God and were guided by 
Him. , 

I suppose, too, that in all projects for 
doing service to mankind, a devout man may 
trust God to guide him in right paths. How 
much time and strength and thought and 
money and earnestness have been spent on 
schemes, which were well meant, and which 
seemed full of promise, but which have come- 
to nothing ; schemes of religious and philan- 
thropic work; schemes of moral, social, and 
economical reform ; schemes which had very 
modest though very excellent aims ; schemes- 
which it was hoped might confer enduring 
good on great communities! With some: 
men nothing seems to succeed. They have 
a genuine desire to serve God and man ; and 
they work hard at the methods of service 
which they have chosen; but somehow 
they always miss their way; they achieve 
nothing ; or, if now and then they have a 
success their successes are only an occasional 
break in a monotonous procession of failures. 
Other men hit on the right path and have 
the joy of seeing all they hoped for. The 
end is not yet; and it may be that the appa- 
rent failures of some men were necessary to 
the success of others ; in any case self-sacri- 
ficing endeavours to do good will not be for- 
gotten in Heaven. But for myself I am less 
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and less inclined to soothe my own disap- 


' 
| 
| 
| 


pointments by taking optimistic views of | 


human life. I cannot resist the conviction 
that in the plain sense of the words a great 
deal of good work is wasted. It was well 


intended, God accepts it and thinks kindly | 
of the man who did it; what was meant to | 


be a “cup of cold water” given to a brother 
of Christ, will not lose its reward, even 
though through the clumsiness of the hand 
that offered it, the water was spilt before it 
reached the parched lips ; but it would have 
been better if it had not been spilt; in the 
plain sense of the words, the water was 
wasted. 


Do we miss ‘our way in the service we 
endeavour to render to others, as well as in 
the ordering of our personal life, because we 
lean too much on our own understanding, 
instead of trusting in the Lord with all our 
heart, acknowledging Him in all our ways, 
and looking to Him to guide us in right 
paths ? 

But the illustrations of the thought of the 
Psalmist are endless. Whatever ends it 
may be our duty to seek, God—if we trust 
Him—will guide us in the right paths to 
them—paths by which we shall reach them, 
the straight and direct paths, paths of safety, 
righteousness and honour. 








THE SCULPTOR’S STATUE OF CHRIST. 


The Statue is begun. 


FEAR ’twill baffle all my art to trace 
Lines that would even shadow forth the grace 
That shone so brightly in our Saviour’s face. 


My soul’s ideal will no more compare 
With Christ the real, so divinely fair, 
Than rough-hewn stones with gems both rich and rare. 


And yet I fain would try my utmost skill 
To plan and mould a form that surely will 
Some glimpses of that matchless face reveal. 


A Child’s opinion. 


I hear a little footstep on the stair— 
‘“‘ Eva, come in, and tell me Who stands there ; 
Thou knowest His name, say what it is, my dear.” 


The child looked up, but with a puzzled air, 
In that small head one thing alone seemed clear— 
“Tt is a good man’s face, my father dear.” 


The Sculptor’s resolve. 


Ah! well, my Eva’s verdict is too true ; 
This patient hand must now its task renew, 
It is love’s labour, and will win love’s due. 


Creator Spirit, guide this hand of mine, 
That from its touch there may such beauty shine 
As will disclose its origin divine. 


The Child recalled. 


“ Come, Eva, and beside me take thy place, 
Look yonder, love, and tell me Whose sweet face 
Beams down upon thee with such tender grace.” 


The little head sore puzzled seemed to be, 
Till, nestling tween my knees, “Oh, ’tis,” said she, 


“ ¢Suffer little ones to come unto me. 
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“*Sanctuary under the broad lily leaves.” 





PRECOCIOUS BIRDS 
By F. A. FULCHER. 


IRDS—brilliant, beautiful, agile birds— 
are not always lovely in their first 
youth. Nearly all the young birds in hedge- 
row nests, as well as tiny swifts and swal- 
lows under the eaves and chimneys, and baby 
falcons and pigeons high on tree tops and rock 
ledges, are hideous, helpless little creatures, 
naked, blind, and almost senseless. Un- 
mitigated squabs these, and most ugly to 
look upon with their naked and palpitating 
bodies, skinny, sprawling pinions, and goggle 
eyes shut fast. Their history is best begun 
when in a few weeks’ time they begin life in 
earnest, and balance timidly upon some 
fragile twig, fearful, fluffy little beings, so 
charming in soft, new feathering, and tender 
helplessness. 

But in marked contrast to these are the 
precocious birds, who make their first appear- 
ance as chicks, not squabs. ‘There is as much 
difference between the two as between a 
jelly-fish and a minnow, and while squabs 
are lying callow, chicks have begun to draw 
upon their storage of life and are running, 
pecking, piping, swimming, diving, eager and 
fascinating little balls of down. 

See the young scions of the house of Grebe 
at home on some broad sheet of water in 
Norfolk or the midland counties, 

Clouds, rolling billows of white and grey 


such as are rarely seen but in the fairyland 
month of June, float overhead and are re- 
flected in the still water of the lake; the 
willow copses cluster round and bow with 
eastern grace to the shadow of the vapours 
which give them being, and between them the 
fields run down clad in a green garment 
broidered with leaves and flowers, and the 
rushes are the fringe which trails in the 
water; here in the shallows lies a patch of 
white water-daisies, and there, where the 
water is deeper and tall sedges give shelter, 
floats the raft of sticks and weeds which 
forms the home of the young grebe. Les 
extrémes se touchent, and in the stately calm 
born of mystery which ever rests where 
waters lie widespread and desolate, nothing 
more sublime than a pantomime is going on 
between the little creatures with painted 
faces and striped bodies and their gaily 
decorated parents. The young grebe are 
got up for effect, as might be expected from 
the very smart attire of their elders and bet- 
ters, and the effect isa most comic one. Their 
faces are patched like a clown’s, and their 
bodies covered with soft down striped like a 
zebra’s. 

No sooner have five or six baby grebe 


_struggled out of their shell than they peep 


over the edge of their house-hoat, and with- 
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out a thought dive heedlessly into the deep. | old, with rel and blue faces, will run out of 


Parlous times these for little birds, for the 


pike lie waiting for such windfalls, and many a | 


young reed-warbler tumbling out of the deep 
nests in the swaying reeds falls a victim ; 
for the ornithological version of the old saw 
runs thus: “If you're born to be eaten by 
pike you will never be drowned.” But young 
grebe are not so easily caught, it is part of the 
fun to flirt and frisk, and dip and dive, and 
dabble in the very haunts of the great shark 
under the reeds, and then when he pounce, 
to scatter and scuttle and scramble on to the 
back of the watchful parent who sails swiftly 
away with them toa place of safety. A most 
singular sight this, whether it be in the case 
of the great crested grebe, with fine red ear- 
lobes and tippet, and crest of rich brown, 
sailing in stately fashion with head erect and 
the little clown-faced chickens seated quite 
comfortably on its back, or the small olive 
dabchick swimming hither and thither with 
its downy nestlings. 

Should danger threaten from above the 
grebe dives deep, while the chick holds fast, 
and swimming some distance under water 
reappears on the surface with the little ones 
quite unperturbed by the adventures of a 
submarine journey. 

Most of the water birds are thus early 
able to run, and swim, and dive, and catch 
for themselves the insects and larve on which 
they feed. Little black coots a few hours 





their flat nest on the bank and dive under 
water at the least signal of danger, or 
find sanctuary under the broad lily leaves. 
They are not quite so clever as their neigh- 
bours the grebe however, and many fall a prey 
to the rapacious fish ; so do some of the little 
moorhen nestlings and the young ducklings 
of all kinds that are born and bred by the 
waterside. 

But water-fowl are not alone in early 
precocity. 

Long-necked cranes, crack-voiced crakes, 
and the rails in general, are able to run 
nimbly as soon as they are hatched, and the 
young game birds clad in downy suits of real 
heather mixture, are ready at once to take 
every advantage of the deceptive protection 
the game laws afford them. A special pro- 
vidence seems to attend the birds against 
which every man’s hand is raised, for, from 
their earliest days and through all the dif- 
ferent hues with which the varying seasons 
colour their surroundings, their ever chang- 
ing feathers follow suit, and the downy stage 
of the unfledged chicks is not less mimetic. 
Grouse, partridge, and ptarmigan, hardly 
distinguishable from the heather and ling- 
covered ground of the moor, may lie at one’s 
very feet unobserved, and the little ones 
in soft down of moss-like marblings and 
heathery hues are still less noticeable. Very 
charming though these are when they are 


* Young scions of the house of Grebe.” 
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“ Able to scramble or flutter.” 


discovered, so swiftly they run, and so 
nimble are all their quaint wee ways as they 
search for the tender buds of new heather 
and the sweet herbs of the moor that give 
such an unenviable popularity to the flavour 
of game birds, or hide with wonderful astute- 
ness should the chance observer betray his 
presence or a bird of prey hover near. 
Young ptarmigan, grouse, plovers, with 
their pages, the dunlin and pretty little dot- | 
terel, may all be found in the same districts | 
at moderate heights on a Scotch hillside, but | 
as soon as they begin to grow up, individual 
taste asserts itself and each follows those 
racial instincts which are stronger even in 
the lower than the higher creations. Packs 
of young ptarmigan climb higher and higher | 
as autumn draws near, past the last hut of the 
solitary shepherd, till the grey mists rise and | 

















shroud the dying heather, and the birds it 
has sheltered put on complimentary mourning 
of grey, and on the hill-tops, where cairns of 
grey stone are scattered, they settle and wait 
for white snows and white feathers of winter. 
And the dunlin go down to the seashore to 
bathe, and to wait till godwits, and sander 
lings, and turnstones, are driven by the 
terrors of an arctic winter to come hither and 
bear them company. The plovers seek river, 
and marsh, and fen, and when winter falls on 
the upland moors where game birds breed 
hardly one remains to tell of the spring 
nurseries. 

Scarcely less precocious are young sea birds 
—gulls, terns, auks, puffins are very soon 
able to scramble or flutter down from the 
high cliffs and dash and splash and swim 
among gentle summer waves ; but the young 
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/ guillemot is the most for- | shell the young gelinotte comes endued with 
a, ward of them all. Long | the wonderful, the enviable, the transcendent 
SS 


before his impotent! power of flight. But like a child’s first teeth 
- pinions show | or the endowments of an infant prodigy, the 














> any signs of the | feathers on which this rera avis first takes I 
{ wing are shed, and re- 

placed by firmer quills re’ 

for higher flights. Per- ga 

haps even odder than de 

the clown-faced grebe ec 

are the young gelinottes re 

on the wing, looking for vi 

all the world like some on 

gigantic moth, as with co 

unsteady flutter they an 

awkwardly thread the pa 

dense woods of their hi 
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wings which bear them th 

so bravely. pl 

To run, or swim, or ul 

dive, or feed oneself at cc 

one day old, is to rank al 

among chicks and scorn af 

+< As yoon as they are hatched.” the humble squabs, but m 

for a baby bird to fly Ol 

canes , : is to give it pre- é 

primaries and secondaries which can upbear cedence as the as 

him on his own account, he clambers on to infant Hercules al 
the broad shoulders of one of his fond parents, 


~ of all the feath- 8} 


and so is borne down, pick-a-back, to the ered world. 


water’s-edge; here the old bird kicks the di 
little one off} sans cérémonie, and the clumsy Ww 
creature who was born with feet webbed, : n 
though with pinions unfeathered, takes at LD 
once to the water as one to the manner c] 
born. nr 

The foot of a water bird is as well li 
adapted to all the exigencies of aquatic n 
progression when it issues from the 3} 
shell as in any after stage. This i 
is the secret of their startling fool- - 
hardiness which so surprises us, A 
for the young ducklings somehow n 
always do take us unawares with e 
their pranks, just as do Parisian p 
babies when they babble and 0 
prattle in the strange tongue which l 
it costs us many a struggle and a t 
blush to stammer forth. a 

There is only one young bird in fi 
all Europe, if not in all the world, t 
which is so premature in its preco- s 
city as to enter upon life with the 0 
freedom of the air for its imme- i 
diate heritage. Straight out of the *Guillemct . . . kicks the little ones off, sans cérémonie.” a 
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DR. HENRY ALLON. 
By tue Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 


R. HENRY ALLON is another of those 
notable ecclesiastical personages whose 
removal has deepened the shadows that have 
gathered over this season of pestilence and 
death. No man, indeed, had less of the 
ecclesiastic about him, but in virtue of his 
recognised ability, his long and eminent ser- 
vices, and his distinctive personality, he was 
one of the leaders in his own Church, and a 
conspicuous figure in the religious and _phil- 
anthropic life of London. His lengthened 
pastorate at Islington would itself have given 
him a position unique not only in his own 
community but in the Churches of the me- 
tropolis. For nearly half a century he was 
the minister of the same congregation, or, 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, of 
the same parish, if that word could have a 
place in Congregational language. The plain, 
unattractive building in which his ministry 
commenced gave place to the present large 
and imposing structure, and the congregation, 
after the fashion of all London congregations, 
must have changed several times. But though 
one generation passed away and another 
came, the influence of Dr. Allon grew, and, 
as the impressive spectacle at his funeral 
abundantly testified, was never more wide- 
spread than at the time of his death. 

It was an influence not limited to his own 
denomination, or even to religious circles. He 
was almost as well known in other Nonconfor- 
mist Churches as in his own, and perhaps no 
Dissenter had a larger acquaintance with the 
clergy of the Anglican Church, or had won 
more respect among them. But, beyond the 
limits of all the Churches, Dr. Allon had a 
name and reputation. He was a many- 


sided man, and consequently was brought | 


into relations—social, literary, or commercial 
—with many classes and conditions of men. 
As editor of the British Quarterly Review for 
more than twenty years, he obtained the 
entrée into the literary world. 
promoter of all movements for the elevation 
of the people, he was associated with the 
leading philanthropists of the period ; and, 
though never throwing himself into the 
activities of political life, the British Quarterly 
filled a place in political literature which in- 
troduced the editor to distinguished Liberal 
statesmen. He was an all-round man with 
many social gifts, interested in a variety of 
intellectual, social, and religious movements, 
and bringing to them all a shrewdness of 


As an active | 


| judgment and an ardour of spirit which 
| attracted men. Without putting forth any 
| extravagant claims on Dr. Allon’s behalf, it 
| may fairly be said that a man who could so 
| sustain these different parts as to secure for 
| himself not only credit but the warm affec- 
| tion of attached friends, must have had a 
| combination of moral and intellectual quali- 
| ties not often met with. 
| The story of Dr. Allon’s life is, as is the 
case with that of ministers of religion gene- 
| rally, uneventful, although if it could be told 
| in detail, with the light which may be thrown 
/upon it by correspondence and by diaries, 
| there will probably be in it features of con- 
siderable interest. In the internal contro- 
versies of the Congregational Churches he 
often took a leading part, though much less 
in the late years of his ministry than in 
those of middle life. But these have hardly 
a national, still less an abiding interest, and 
have for the most part already passed into 
oblivion. Apart from them, the minis- 
terial life of Dr. Allon was without those 
exciting incidents which are the romance of 
biography. There were no great revolutions 
of opinion, nor were there any of those vicis- 
situdes of personal fortune which relieve the 
quiet monotony of a pastor’s life. To him- 
self there was continual stir and movement 
—the excitement of new enterprises, or of 
some crucial stage in the history of old ones ; 
the eager discussion of the ever-changing 
phases of religious controversy ; above all, 
the interest awakened in a true Christian 
heart by that close fellowship with the aspi- 
rations and conflicts of human souls, and the 
sorrows and sufferings of human lives, which 
must come to a pastor. But these form a 
/record which cannot and ought not to be 
unbared to the eye of vulgar curiosity, and, 
in truth, these short and simple annals would 
have but slight attractions for the multitude. 
There is, however, little more to record 
about Dr. Allon. His career was one of un- 
broken activity, and almost unchequered 
success. Happily for him, he had no such 
sorrows as those which give the biography 
of the Anglican primate such pathetic in- 
terest, and, on the other hand, there were no 
such brilliant achievements as those which 
gather round the name of Spurgeon. From 
year to year he pursued the even tenor of- 
his way, not without occasional trying expe- 
riences in the moil and toil of life’s battle, 
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but for the most part enjoying much of the 
sunshine of life. 

Dr. Allon was a native of Yorkshire, and | 
the rugged strength of his native county was 
always “manifest in his constitution, both 
mental and physical. London, of course, 
had moulded him to a very considerable 
extent. It took him when he was a mere 
lad, and in his collegiate training prepared the 
future preacher. His ministry began under 
conditions which brought him into association 
with the leading spirits in London Dissent. 
It might possibly have been a benefit to him 
had he spent some of his years as the pastor 
of a country church, especially if it had been 
in one of the northern counties. But, as it 
was, the effects of too exclusive a London 
training were modified by the type of mate- 
rial on which it had to work. There was a grit 
in his nature which not even the easy and 
gracious influences of metropolitan society 
could crush into mere pulp. It was manifest 
in the tenacity of his convictions, in the 
strength of his thinking, in the force of his 
utterances, and, above all, in the constancy 
of his friendships. 

A simple incident, which was brought 
under my notice at the time of his death, 
abundantly illustrates these points, and 
throws side-lights upon some other features 
of Dr. Allon’s life. He began his ministry 
as co-pastor with the late Mr. Lewis. In 
those days the incomes of young ministers, 
even in churches of some influence, were 
different from what they are to-day. I began 
my own life as pastor of a central church in 
a large town at £150 a year, and Henry 
Allon, though the promising young man of 
the day, did not receive a much larger sum 
as co-pastor. I believe it was £200, and I 
have no doubt that he was regarded as a 
favourite of fortune by his fellow-students. 
There was, however, a keen but warm- 
hearted man in the congregation who formed 
a different opinion on this point. He knew 
the value of money, and did not believe that 
the best way of calling out a young minister’s 
power was to burden him with the “ cares 
of this world.” From the “ deceitfulness of 
riches” he would certainly be free. This 
gentleman was afterwards a member of the 
church at Clapham, and I know by the rare 
and delicate sympathy he showed ina time 


of pastoral anxiety how true a friend his | 


minister had in him. He was impressed | 
with the inadequacy of the income given to | 
the young man who was already wakening | 
up a new life in Islington by the popularity | 
and power of his preaching. Accordingly 











he obtained an interview with the deacons, 
and placed his ideas before them. The 
deacons, good, worthy souls, possibly often, 
| like Martha, “cumbered with much serving,” 
felt it impossible to act, but were perfectly 
content that the gentleman should act him- 
self, and promised him hearty support. The 
good man took counsel with an equally good 
lady well known at the time as the head of 
a popular ladies’ school, and the pair at once 
set to work, and, in the course of a day or 
two, had doubled their young pastor’s in- 
come without trenching on that of his senior 
colleague. This glimpse of the early life of 
Dr. Allon at Union Chapel has interest to- 
day, but the insight into his own character 
is supplied by the sequel of the story. More 
than forty years passed before this good 
man was called to his rest, and for much the 
greater part of that time he had not been 
in connection with Union Chapel. He had 
been more than once round the world, he 
had lived in different suburbs of London, 
and from the force of circumstances had 
drifted away from his old connection. But 
when his death was announced in the news- 
papers, one of the kindest and tenderest 
letters to his afflicted widow was that from 
the young preacher, now one of the leaders 
of a great denomination, to whom he had 
shown this kindness, and who rejoiced, after 
the lapse of these many years, to recall the 
circumstance, and renew expressions of 
grateful recollection. 

The story is simple enough, but it is just 
in such incidents that character is revealed. 
As here, so was Dr. Allon everywhere, 
singularly appreciative of personal kindness, 
and loyal to his friends. But, beyond this, 
it shows how early the foundation of his 
power was laid in his success as a preacher. 
He belonged to a school which has but few 
representatives to-day. His theological tutor 
was John Harris, the author of “‘ Mammon,” 
who, by the publication of that essay, was 
suddenly elevated from the obscurity of an 
Epsom pastorate to the popularity of a great 
national preacher. It would be too much 
to say that Henry Allon actually shaped his 
style on the model of this distinguished man, 
but no one who is familiar with the sermons 
of the two can doubt the reality and extent 
of the influence exerted by the tutor on the 
student. In both was the same extreme 
elaboration of every sentence and every 
| phrase, the same care to preserve the rhythm 
of the style, the same effort to impress by 
the piling up of rhetorical sentences, and, 


| some would say, the same tendency to turn 
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the sermon into an essay or a prelection. In | society have simply to supply the crusaders, 
both, it must be added, there was the same | and that they themselves have no need of 
absence of relief. Dr. Allon never descended | the converting and inspiring influences of 
from the high level on which he was always | religion. It is happy for the greatest inte- 
accustomed to conduct his arguments and | rests of the truth that there are men like 
appeals. Every sentence bore the mark of | Dr. Allon, who are specially adapted to the 
perfect finish, and every thought was worked | wants of this class. Possibly he was too 
out with singular completeness and force.* | philosophical in his tone of thought and his 
As a friend once observed, there were no | phraseology. But he was a man of great 
rags about anything that Dr. Allon did. | power, and of a kind of power that was 
The remark was true both as to his general | greatly needed. 

work and as to his preaching. There was; Unwisely, as I venture to think, he es- 
no crudeness in his thinking, no halting in | chewed the platform, and while he robbed 
his logic, no roughness in his style, and yet | it of a force deprived himself also of the cor 
no tinsel in his rhetoric. But it must be | rectives which its experience might have sup- 
confessed that sometimes in listening to his plied. The experience of the platform,. by 
rolling periods, however impressive and_ which I do not mean the platform of Exeter 
majestic their sweep, there was an instinc- | Hall with an audience before it hardly dif- 
tive desire for some interruption in the con- | ferent from that of an ordinary church, but 
tinuous flow of eloquence. One could even | of an excited public meeting with diversity 
have welcomed an occasional stumble, or a | of opinion, or even, in the absence of that, 
mistake, or a point to provoke criticism, to | with an eagerness and an impatience which 
ease the strain imposed upon the hearer. | enforces upon the speaker the necessity of 
Of late there has been a growing impatience | extreme point, is invaluable to all men who 
with this style, a demand for more directness | have the power to grapple with its opposition, 


and point, a tolerance even for ruggedness, 
and something even more than ruggedness. 
But with cultured men Dr. Allon always 
retained his attractiveness and popularity, 
and, indeed, up to the end of his career, 
drew large congregations of all classes in 


or to meet its demand. That power Dr. 
Allon unquestionably possessed, though he 
himself seemed disposed to doubt it. I have 
often heard him say that a gracious Provi- 
dence had denied him the gift of platform 
oratory, but I always thought it a mistake, 





Union Chapel and elsewhere. Preachers of | and a mistake on many accounts to be re- 
this order may by some be thought out of | gretted. The saying was a quotation from 
date, but it will be an evil day for the Church | one of the older divines, and was based on a 
if the succession should ever be broken. To- | view of the platform which was unfortunate 
day the cry is for something nore exciting, | in the interests of religion. For the pulpit 
something that at once catches the popular | has to move the hearts of the people, and 
ear, and strikes the popular imagination, | it is not likely to succeed to the full extent 
something that attracts crowds and secures | of its capacity if it steadily refuses to take 
immediate success. We are continually told | lessons in the art from those who have been 
that we live in a democratic age, and that | forced by circumstances to master it. 

the people will not tolerate anything but | Dr. Allon was a convinced, but not bigoted, 
this sensational style of address. The new | Congregationalist. It would probably be 
journalism says so, and there are too many | more correct to substitute “and” for “but” in 





who are disposed to accept its verdicts as 
decisive. The ultimate result of listening 


to such counsels cannot be doubted. The | 


multitudes may need a more stimulating 
kind of appeal, and it would be folly for the 
Church to reject or depreciate the kind of 
power which by its influence it may com- 
mand. But there are minds of another order 


for which it is equally bound to care. The | 


crusade against the ungodliness and vice of 
the slums is sometimes so conducted as to 
suggest that the more thoughtful classes of 


* Asa memorial volume of his approaching jubilee, Dr. Allon 
had just finished revising the proofs of a selection of his ser- 
mons when death fell upon him. His admirers will find in it 
a fitting memorial of his long life.—[Ep. 8. M.] 


| this sentence, for bigotry is the accompani- 
|ment of prejudice rather than of intelligent 
conviction. More than once I have heard him 
describe a scene at Sion College when a dis- 
| tinguished prelate of the Church, then a 
London rector, had maintained in very cour- 
teous, but very emphatic, terms the High 
Church theory of the ministry. Dr. Allon 
was invited to reply, and the strength with 
which he put his case and the forceful ability 
with which he conducted the defence must 
have surprised any one who regarded him 
as a moderate Dissenter, and suddenly dis- 
covered that his moderation was liberality of 
sentiment, and did not imply the slightest 
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faltering of principle. 
were altogether alien to his habits of thought. 
He saw a point clearly, grasped it firmly, and 
did not fear to follow it to its ultimate con- 
clusions. But with this decision was com- 
bined that broad and enlightened tolerance 
which lies at the basis of all true Christian 
union. 

He was essentially a practical as well as a 
theoretical Congregationalist, and, what was 
of even more importance as a factor in his life, 
was more bent on developing the strength of 
his own system than in criticising others. His 
great work, like that of all true pastors, 
was essentially constructive. He built up 
the Church carefully, and his own purpose 
was to use all the power it possessed for 
doing the work of the kingdom of God in 
the world. The Church of which he was the 
sagacious and energetic leader became dis- 
tinguished for its good work among the poor 
of the metropolis. Long years before the 
“Bitter Cry” had brought the sins and sorrows 
of the neglected districts of London home to 
the Christian conscience, before slums had 
been heard of, and slumming had become a 
fashion, the Church at Union Chapel used to 
send out its band of earnest workers, who 
Sunday by Sunday went down to Spitalfields 
to carry on a self-denying ministry of Chris- 
tian love. Such a service was as helpful to 
the Church which rendered it as to those on 
whose behalf it was done. It had many 
advantages over the labour of any highly 
organized society in economy of administra- 
tion, in directness of communication between 
the workers and the work, and in facilities 
for gathering in the fruits. But beyond all 
these was the living interest awakened in the 
hearts of the workers, and so the fuller 
development of a true Church-life. A finer 
example of a Congregational Church at 
work than that at Union Chapel could not 
easily be found, and the great secret of its 
power and prosperity was to be found in its 
missionary spirit. Its contributions to Home 
and Foreign Missions were always on a liberal 
scale, but its members did not seek to buy 
themselves off from service by money gifts. 
They gave not their substance only, but 
themselves. 

In such an organization much must depend 
on the personality of the leader. Dr. Allon 
was the inspiring force. From the first days 
of his ministry he kindled an enthusiasm 
which was not very intelligible to those who 
saw him only at a distance or knew him by 
hearing an occasional sermon. The impres- 
sion produced on these casual observers was 





Ideas of compromise | that of granite-like strength. That his solid 


qualities would command confidence, or that 
his more brilliant gifts of thought and style 
would excite admiration, they were prepared 
to expect ; but in such appearances there was 
little to suggest the warmth of heart, the 
generosity of feeling and action, and the 
fervour of temperament which won the hearts 
of those who came into closer contact with 
him. In every sense Dr. Allon was a4 
generous man, generous in his judgments of 
others, and equally generous in his deeds of 
kindness to those who appealed to his sym- 
pathy. A record of all that he gave would, 
I venture to think, be a surprise to numbers. 
Of course, he had numerous appeals, but to 
the utmost of his ability, and sometimes be- 
yond his ability, he responded to them. If 
it were proper, I could give some remark- 
able examples of the amount of trouble he 
would take, and the liberal contributions he 
would make to relieve some special case 
which had been brought under his notice. 
It is not surprising that a man of such a 
spirit gathered to himself great influence, 
and it was all the more powerful because it 
was absolutely unsought. It was the influ- 
ence of a man of frank, outspoken, trusting, 
and generous nature, whose very defects 
were those of a lofty integrity too conscious 
of its own honesty of purpose to attempt 
any kind of diplomacy, or indeed always to 
observe a prudent reticence. He was simply 
incapable of a mean or ungenerous action, 
and though his eagerness might sometimes 
betray him into mistakes, they were easily 
condoned and forgotten. No petty self-seek- 
ing, small jealousies, or unworthy ambitions 
lowered the tone of his work, or fixed a 
stigma on his reputation. In the long years 
of confidential friendship I had many oppor- 
tunities of learning his inner thoughts on 
men and things, and I can honestly testify 
that I never heard anything from him that 
was not in full accord with the conception of 
him to be gathered from his public life. He 
was very decided in his judgments. They 
were not based on hasty impressions, but were 
the result of careful examination. Hence 
when they had once been formed they were 
not easily changed ; but in them there was 
no bitterness. His friends he grappled to 
his heart with hooks of steel, and if he had 
enemies he refused to repay them with re- 
torted hate. 

In the limited space of this paper it is not 
possible to follow Dr. Allon through the 
varied phases of an extremely active life. 
He proved himself a capable and energetic 
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administrator not only in his own church, 
but in the institutions of the denomination 
to which he belonged. Through his educa- 
tion at Cheshunt College, and the interest 
which he always maintained in his Alma 
Mater, he had a close relation to the Coun- 
tess of _Huntingdon’s Connection, as well as 
to the Congregational denomination. Ches- 
hunt College, in particular, was a centre 
round which much of his thought and 
activity gathered, and by no institution will 
his loss be more severely felt. Its honoured 
principal, Dr, Reynolds, was his clos® and 
beloved friend, and for the successive gene- 
rations of its students he showed a tender 
and fatherly solicitude. As a trustee of the 
Connection he was called upon to discharge a 
duty which perhaps has fallen to the lot of 
no contemporary Nonconformist minister. 
In the property of the Connection ,is included 
the advowson of a living, and the right of 
presentation fell into his hands. It is almost 
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superfluous to say that it was exercised with 
great judgment and conscientiousness. He 
took immense trouble to find out a suitable 
man, and, as might be supposed, was guided 
in the selection by a single eye to the 
spiritual interests of the parish. 

Of the service which he rendered to the 
worship of the Congregational Churches by 
the revolution which he wrought in their 
psalmody, and of the position which he se- 
cured for them in the literary world during 
his editorship of the British Quarterly Review, 
it is impossible for me to speak. I do not 
pretend to have written of him in the temper 
of a cool, dispassionate critic. I have simply 
sought as a friend to give some conception 
of a remarkable work done in the stirring 
half century with all whose nobler move- 
ments he was in such intimate touch, and 
at the same time to present some fair idea 
of the worker as I found him, sagacious, 
true, earnest, and lovable. 





A MOORLAND SIGN-POST. 


“ W HY, grey, and scarred, and splintered leaning pole, 
Art thou left standing by this moorland road, 
While spreading, graceful trees, all full of soul, 
Are cut down for the fireman’s winter load ?” 


“Tis that, being dead, I yet the truth may speak 
To travellers lost upon the pathless snows. 
They see me, and my like on yonder peak, 
And find the buried way that homeward goes. 


“The artist of thy church still falsely paints, 
In purple folds and snow-white linen fine, 
The lowly Saviour and His lowly saints, 
As if fair form and colour were divine. 


“Those souls which humbly live to lead and guide 
Lost man across life’s pathless, treacherous moor, 


Who in the ways of righteousness abide, 


These are divine, and shall be evermore. 


“ Let wandering men in thee that life behold, 
The far-gone sinner and the reckless youth ; 
Be He, who kad no beauty, we are told, 
Who was te lost mankind Incarnate Truth.” B. W. 
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GREEN LANES AND 
QUIET NOOKS. 


By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


| fas many respects “the good 

old times” are gone. If we 
care to listen to the voices of the 
crowd in whose midst we are, we 
may hear the sneering cynic doubt if those 
times ever existed ; or, mayhap, the pros- 
perous merchant may question with compla- 
cent smile whether they were better than the 
present days, which he in his heart loves so 
well, for reasons which he himself best knows. The oid, simple, 
homely ways of England are, nevertheless, receding fast. Advanc- 
ing civilisation, and the steady, strong development of trade and 
commerce, are doubtless bringing with them countless blessings, 
but they are also driving much of the pastoral sweetness from 
our land, and have all but stifled the charming and pure forms 
of English rural life which were in many aspects idyllic in their 
beauty, and fresh and sweet as new-drawn milk and virgin 
honey. 

We do not forget the generous laws of compensation in all 
these changes, nor are we unmindful of the benefits which science has conferred upon 
us ; but in many respects—some of them sufficiently grave—the price we have to pay 
for the position we occupy is terribly high. We have greater and richer cities, smoke- 
swathed though they be, than our fathers had, but we have also fewer sylvan sanctuaries ; 
we have more of Mammon in market and exchange, but less of the melodious minstrelsy 
of grove and stream. 

The England of Lycidas and L’ Allegro no-longer exists, nor does the Scotland of Allan 
Ramsay’s immortal pastoral, “The Gentle Shepherd”; Goldsmith’s “Sweet Auburn ” is 
practically as far removed from our humdrum, work-a-day life as is the Vale of Tempe ; 
and the spinning-wheel by the cottage door is as much a morsel of old-world sweetness as 
is that picture of the chaste Penelope lingering in her deathless devotion by her loom and 
longing for her absent lord. We have no time now to study any Arcadian nooks in our land- 
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scapes, even where they may happen to exist: 
if they are not wholly neglected we swing past 
them in the train. If these exquisite morsels 
of rural sweetness and simplicity could be 
bought for gold and brought home in ham- 
pers, thereafter to be placed on our mantel- 
shelves, like old china, they might be invested 
in: landscapes of this order, however, are 
not in the market at any quotation. Stride 
and strut and rush are the order of the day ; 
but even these terms as regards our present 
travelling system are metaphors, as we sel- 
dom now go afoot. In locomotion we either 
ride or drive, or are spirited over the face of 
the earth at the rate of forty miles an hour 
—so much per mile. Walking to and from 
business, nowadays, is considered—unless by 
eccentric people—to be vulgar ; and pedes- 
trianism may be almost regarded as a for- 
gotten, if not a lost, art. This marked 
decrease of the healthy and manly desire to 
have touch of foot with the good, honest, 
ringing grit of the king’s highway is one of 
the most distressing evidences of degeneracy 





which the records of the present age can 
show. 

Shakespeare well knew the value of a 
sturdy, swinging walk—how he must have 
enjoyed those twilight or midnight walks in 
the sheltering lanes between Stratford-on- 
Avon and Shottery !—when he wrote the 
lines :— 

“‘ Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile—a; 


A merry heart goes all the way, 
Your sad heart tires in a mile—a.”’ 


No doubt Shakespeare is right, as he gene- 
rally is: the heaviest burden a man can 
carry is that of a sad heart. Even if the 
horse be asked in as a help, the steed of the 
briskest mettle, harnessed with the daintiest 
saddle, will not suffice : sorrow is the heaviest 
of all Joads. It may not be out of place, to 
submit to whom it may concern, another 
passage from Shakespeare, a typical passage, 
referring, certainly, to England before Shake- 
speare’s day, but spoken to the ears of those 
who compassed Queen Bess, who, together 





“ Fronds of unfolding ferns.” 


with other grand facts and heroes, have|of Henry V. before Harfleur, a glorious 
given an eternal lustre to the Armada days. | bugle-call which preluded victory ere yet 
It is a fragment from that heroic utterance | the battle was begun :— 
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** And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt no! ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start, The game’s afoot; 
Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 
Cry ‘ God for Harry, England, and Saint George !’” 


These right kingly words were spoken to 
men who were of physique ‘made sturdy 
through generations of struggle and suffer. 
ing, these two elements being strengthened 
by the awfully-earnest grip of the realities 
of life, and, dignity ever retained in the 














“The green earth with its starry gems.” 


minds of the heroic actors, as Time carried 
the records of heroism down the successive 
ages. We do not say that valour has left 
our land; and if we are inclined to search 
for chivalry and self-sacrifice, we need not go 
farther back than the last decade of our 
country’s history ; but it cannot neverthe- 
less be denied that we are systematically 
ignoring, if not utterly forgetting, those 
healthy and splendid phases of primitive 
life in which the savage excels, and there- 
fore, to that extent, is more fortunate than 
we, inasmuch as he has not yet left 
the kindly guidance of Nature. There 
is no Cassandra-croaking here, but only 
a plain statement of facts: it requires no 
cynic to see that, in this respect, the com- 
mon-sense habits of our fathers are in the 
present economy of things a standing re- 
proach to us. If you doubt this statement, 
go for thé moment to Brighton, Scarborough, 
Baden, Spa, the Riviera, or the Engadine ; 
how many will you find in all those places 
whose sole amusement appears to be to eat 
and lounge, and change dresses, and glare at 
each other at the table d’héte, and then nearly 
die of ennui; but, if you ask any of them 
for a walk of an hour’s duration, through 
the golden gleam of the blooming gorse, or 
amidst the purple glow of the heather, their 
mental, if unspoken, ejaculation will be, 
“‘ Merciful powers, what vulgarity !” 

Let us bethink ourselves for one precious 
moment, in the midst of all the fret and 
fume by which we are compassed. So far as 
our observing the simple yet eternal finger- 
posts of Nature is concerned, are we not—at 
least a large fraction of us—sadly astray ? 
We have not only left the pathways of sim- 


plicity and peace, but we have overthrown the 
land-marks of God’s own guardians of beauty 
and colour and living song, to make room 
for the chariot-wheels of Mammon. Is it 
not meet then that those who have not yet 
lost contact with “the living garment of 
God,” should all the more reverently reach 
out their hands in order to touch the healing 
hem of that robe, and bring with them all 
whose souls are ready to be lit with that 
primal, divine fire? In order to reach this 
healthy simplicity we must divorce ourselves 
from the conventionalities of high-strung 
life. It does not follow that festal mirth 
should not be heard amidst the busy haunts 
of men; but the Arcadian lute can never 
be sounded amidst the city’s din ; in Nature’s 
haunts alone can be found the perfect min- 
strelsies of heaven; the pipe of Pan is never 
heard beyond the woodland or the grove. 

What a comfort it is, when “the world 
has been too much with us,” to have green 
nooks and quiet lanes festooned with their 
graceful “traveller’s joy” to retire to! In 
these we can have endless delights. In such 
fragrant and shady spots we seem to get 
back again to the great heart of God, and 
have in our souls that same supreme joy 
which a wandering child has felt when it 
has been again compassed by the tender 
embrace of its mother’s arms. 

After all, in the midst of the struggle and 
fret of these days by which we are com- 
passed, there is alike a consoling and a poetic 
comfort in the fact that we have yet in our 
land green lanes and quiet nooks for those 
whose sympathies—intellectual or otherwise 

-tend thereto. Nature, the great nourish- 
ing mother, has ever open arms for all her 
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* The nimble squirrel,” 


children ; but she will never consent to 
any relationship which is not sanctified by 
undivided devotion and the supremest reve- 
rence. How well did Spencer and Shake- 
speare and Keats realise this truth, and with 
what golden rewards were they dowered 
for their loyalty of heart! The Faerie Queene, 


As You Like It, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and Endymion, are but a few of the spoils 
which these immortal three bore from that 
enchanted land. It is manifest that all 
of them delighted in woodland and grove ; 
yet even their most glowing pictures were 
far short of compassing the visions which 
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“The starting rabbit.” 


those sylvan shades suggested, when then, 
and then alone, they saw in all the fulness 
of poetic vision— 
“ The light that never was on sea or land, 
e consecration, and the poet’s dream.” 
Keats, especially, was so much a part of 
the living personality of Nature that we 
eannot think of him apart from sylvan 
green, shining daffodils, singing birds, the 
nimble squirrel, the starting rabbit, and the 
rich scent of meadow sweetness. How he 
loved the green earth with its starry gems ! 
loved it with every drop of his life’s blood 
which left that warm heart of his all too 
soon! Lines richer in devotion to Nature 
do not exist in all the range of our literature 
than those in his matchless “Ode to the 
Nightingale ” :— 
“*T cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 


The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves.”’ 





Again, what could exceed in human 
pathos his immortal lines concerning one 
of the most touching scenes in that most 
perfect pastoral of all literature, the Book 
of Ruth :— 


‘* Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 
No hun; generations tread thee down ; 
The velee t bone this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown; 

Perhaps the self-same song hath found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 
Melodious and sparkling runnels, the sing- 
ing of birds, and the glory of the flowers 
were the exquisite delights of life during the 
poet’s days, whose measure was all too short. 
But even yet, by a poetic fitness not un- 
mingled with pathos, flowers encircle the 
sacred earth where his ashes repose; for 
in a green spot outside the walls of Rome, 
under the shadow of the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, lies his lowly, lovely grave, and on 
it the violets bloom in meek humility and 
tenderness throughout the long year. 

It may be true that there is a subtle sym- 
pathy between Nature and her highly-gifted 
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children, which ordinary mortals cannot | nooks, is a blessing which not many know, 
attain, and sometimes can even barely dis-| and fewer appreciate. We take a walk as 
cern, Olympus is reserved for the gods and | we take physic, very frequently with discon- 
for those whom they may beckon thither: | tent, and, as a rule, with little desire to 
But Nature’s arms are all-encompassing, and | repeat the prescription for a considerable 
while ordinary mortals cannot reach the | time tocome; and the fragrant breath of the 
central fountains of her inspiring being, they | wild-thyme and the violets is carried away 
can get spiritual life from her warm embrace. by the ruthless, vagabond breeze, while the 
And as reverence for a parent gives a holy | exquisite madrigals of the beechen groves 





lustre to the love and affection of a child, so 
does our stainless devotion to Nature lead 
us to a region of intellectual life whose in- 
effable bliss an alien can never know. 

The commonwealth of Nature is the one 
sweet, immaculate institution of this planet 
—and of all time. Intrigues, insurrections, 
regicides, and black wreck and ruin, may 
bind and scourge communities and nations, 
but, in spite of all this, the grass shoots forth 
its verdant spears on the everlasting hills, 
the sweet lanes whiten with the snows of the 
hawthorn, the shade is graceful with fronds 
of unfolding ferns, and the throstle pours his 
exulting flood of melody through the listening 
woods. It is a supreme comfort that this 
same commonwealth is open to rich and 
poor alike. Many are the palaces, domains, 
and enchanted groves in this boundless 
realm ; but they are open to high and low, 
to clown and cardinal, to prince and peasant, 
to gilded courtier and sun-tanned, hedge-side 
gipsy. And yet, in spite of the fact that we 
can all, more or less, carry with us master- 
keys by which we can open 
the gates leading to those 
magic regions, how few of us 
care to read with loving and 
constant soul the lessons of 
light and colour, of form and 
sound! Our green lanes and 
quiet nooks, it must be con- 
fessed, exist only for the few. 
The columbine may smile for 
one summer day on the hum- 
ble violet by the mossy stone, 
and the daffodil may bloom 
and die unseen by any living 
thing save the frisking squir- 
rel or the tiny wren. It is 
this possible extremity which 
gives a pathetic colouring to 
Wordsworth’s lines :— 


* But ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


The glorious privilege of 
being able to go afoot in 
journeys of discovery by syl- 
van footpaths and along green 
lanes, into numberless quiet 


delight no human ear. 
He who wanders afoot into those quiet 
nooks has, in a thousand aspects, his rich 
| reward. He will find Nature, not under any 
/ second-hand conditions, but at her unsullied 
| best. If any human beings should cross his 
| path they are likely to leave a more pleasing 
| memory than would his fellow-mortals whom 
| he would meet in the crowded city. Rural 
forms are more suggestive of sweetness and 
peace than are the denizens of our smoke- 
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wreathed towns. In these quiet nooks frag- | 
ments of Arcadia are ever to be met with; 
it may be a gentie brother of the angle, or it 
may be a maiden, sweet and fair as the 
happy milk-maid so exquisitely drawn by 
Sir Thomas Overbury. 

There are two exquisite descriptions by 
Izaak Walton as to the songs of birds, which | 
come within the scope of this article, and 
which he could never have written had he 
not schooled his soul in contemplation in 
quiet spots. The first refers to the lark: 
“First the lark, when she means to rejoice, 
to cheer herself and those that hear her, 
quits the earth and sings as she ascends 
higher in the air; and, having ended her 
heavenly employment, grows then mute, 
and sad, to think that she must descend to 
the dull earth, which she would not touch but 
for necessity.” The second passage concerns 
the nightingale, and is in its way a peer- 
less gem of quaint beauty and natural piety: 
“But the nightingale, another of my airy 
creatures, breathes such sweet, loud music 
out of her little instrumental throat, that it 
makes mankind to think that miracles are 
not ceased. He that at midnight, when the | 
very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, | 
as I have very often, the clear airs, the | 
sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, | 





the doubling and redoubling, of her voice, 
might well be lifted above earth, and say, 
‘Lord, what music hast Thou provided for 
the saints in Heaven, when Thou affordest 
bad men such music on earth !’” 

It is not to be wondered at that this pas- 
sage has been frequently noticed for its 
great beauty. Bishop Horne has quoted it 
against Psalm civ. in his commentary on the 
Psalms, while Drs. Drake and Headley both 
agree that it is equal to anything the poets 
have ever written on the subject. In con- 
nection with this bit of matchless writing it 
may be safely asserted that however power- 
ful Walton’s poetic faculty may have been, 
he yet could never have written this had not 
his life been spent in pastoral sweetness, and 
had not his whole being been permeated with 
ineffaceable memories of glade and stream. 
We have all, to some extent at least, oppor- 
tunities of reaching the warm, nourishing heart 
of Nature fora time, however brief. If we are 
not all gifted with Walton’s power of holy 
song, we can at least bring back with us blessed 
visions which the outer world can neither 
give nor take away. 


*“ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can,’? 
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A CURIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Avrnor or ‘‘ Carrors,’’*‘ Herr Basy,”’ &o. 


Penrorres Hatt, Carmicnart, N.B. | 


January 17th, 188-. | 


* * * oo % | 
A” now, as to your questions about | 
that long-ago story. What put it| 

into your head, I wonder? You have been 
talking “ ghosts,” like everybody else nowa- | 
days, no doubt, and you want to have some- 
thing to tell that you had at “ first hand.” 
Ah, well, I will try to recall my small ex- 
perience of the kind as accurately as my old 
brain is capable of doing at so long a dis- 
tance. Though, after all, that is scarcely a cor- 
rect way of putting it. For, like all elderly 
people, I find it true, strikingly true, that 
the longer ago the better as far as memory | 
is concerned ; I can recollect events, places 
—nay, words and looks and tones, material 
impressions of the most trivial, such as scents 
and tastes, of forty or fifty years ago, far | 
more vividly, more minutely than things | 





| more than that. 


of a year or even a month past. It is 
strange; but I like it. There is something 
consolatory and suggestive about it. It 
seems to show that we are still all there, or 
all here rather, that there is a something, an 
innermost “I,” which goes on, faithful and 
permanent, however rusty and dull the 
machinery may grow with the wear and tear 
of time and age. 

But you won’t thank me for reflections of 
this kind. You want my little personal 
experience of the “more things,” and you 
shall have it. 

You know, of course, that by birth—by 
descent, that is to say—I am a little, a 
quarter or halfa-quarter, French, and by 
affection I have always felt myself much 
It is often so; there is a 
sort of loyalty in us to the weaker side of 
things. Just because there is really so much 
less French than English in me, because 1 
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have spent nearly all my threescore and—! | 
years in Great Britain, I feel bound to stand | 
up for the Gallic part of me, and to feel 
quite huffed and offended if France or | 
Frenchness is decried. It is silly, I dare- 
say ; but somehow, I cannot help it. We | 
don’t know, we can’t say, in what propor- 


tions our ancestors are developed in us. It | 
is possible that I am really, paradoxical 


as it may sound, more French than English, 
after all. 

You know all about me, but if you want 
to tell my bit of a ghost story to others, you 
will understand that I am not actuated 
by egotism in explaining things. It was 


through my being a little French that I | 


came to pay long visits to old friends of my 
mother’s in Normandy. They were not re- 
lations, but connections by marriage, and 
bound by the closest ties of association and 
long affection to our cousins. And the wife 
of the head of the family, dear Madame de 
Viremont, was my own godmother. She 
had visited us in England and Scotland, she 
loved both, and she was cosmopolitan enough 
to think it only natural that, even as a 
young girl, I should be allowed to cross the 
Channel to stay with her for weeks, nay 
months, at a time, in her old chateau of 
Viremont-les-bocages. Not that I travelled 
over there alone—ah, no, indeed! Giris, 
even of the unmistakably upper classes, do 
travel alone now, I am assured, though I 
can’t say that it has ever come within my 
own knowledge that a young lady should 
journey by herself to Normandy, though 
such things are done. But it was very 
different in my young days. My father 
himself took me to Paris. I am speaking 
just now of the first time I went, with 
which indeed only I am at present con- 
cerned ; and after a few days of sight- 
seeing there, Madame de Viremont’s own 
maid came to escort me to my destination, 
the chateau. 

We travelled by diligence, of course. 
The journey that five or six hours would 
now see accomplished took us the best 
part of two days. At Caen my godmother 
met us, and I spent a night in her “ hotel” 
there, the town residence of the family — 
dear old house that it was! Many a happy 
day have I spent there since. And there, 
at Caen, I was introduced for the first 
time to my godmother’s grand-daughters, 
her son’s children, Albertine and Virginie. 
Albertine was older than I, Virginie two 
years younger. We were dreadfully shy 
of each other, though Albertine was too 








well bred to show it, and talked formalities 
in a way that I am sure made her grand- 
mother smile. Virginie, dear soul, did not 
speak at all, which you must remember is 
not bad manners in a French girl before she 
is out; and I, as far as I recollect, spoke 
nonsense in very bad French, and blushed 
at the thought of it afterwards. It was 
stupid of me, for I really could speak French 
very decently. 

But that all came right. I think we took 
to each other, in spite of our shyness and 
awkwardness, at once. It must have been 
so, for we have remained friends ever since 
—staunch friends—though Albertine’s life 
has been spent among the great ones of the 
earth—she is a great-grandmother now; 
and I only see my Virginie once a year, or 
once in two or three years, for a few hours, 
at the convent of which she has long, long 
been the head; and.J am an old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded perhaps, Scotch maiden lady 
of a very certain age, who finds it not 
always easy to manage the journey to 
France, even to see her dear old friends. 

How delightful, how unspeakably exciting 
and interesting and fascinating, that first 
real glimpse into the home life of another 
nation was! The queernesses, the extra- 
ordinary differences, the indescribable min- 
gling of primitiveness with ultra refinement, 
of stateliness and dignity of bearing and 
customs, with odd unsophisticateness such 
as I had imagined medieval at least—all 
added to the charm. 

How well I remember my first morning’s 
waking in my bedroom at the chateau! 
There was no carpet on the floor ; no look- 
ing-glass, except a very black and unflat- 
tering one which might have belonged to 
Noah’s wife, over the chimney-piece ; no 
attempt at a dressing-table ; an ewer and 
basin in the tiny cabinet-de-toilette which 
would have delighted my little sister for her 
dolls! Yet the cup in which old Desirée 
brought me my morning chocolate was of 
almost priceless china, and the chocolate 
itself such as I do not think I ever have 
tasted elsewhere, so rich and fragrant and 
steaming hot—the roll which accompanied it, 
though sour, lying in a little fringed doyley 
marked with the Viremont crest in em- 
broidery, which must have cost somebody’s 
eyes something. 

It seemed to me like awaking in a fairy 
tale, in a white cat’s chateau. And the 
charm lasted till I had come to feel so en- 
tirely at home with my dear, courteous, 
kindly hosts, that I forgot to ask myself 
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where I was, or even to wonder if I were _ 
enjoying myself or no. Nay, longer than 
till then did it last ; indeed I have never 
lost the feeling of it. At any moment I can 
hear the tapping of my godmother’s stoutly 
shod feet as she trotted about early in the 
morning superintending her men and 
maidens and giving orders for the day. I 
can scent the perfume of Monsieur’s pet 
roses. I can hear the sudden wind, for we 
were not far from the sea, howling and cry- 
ing through the trees as I lay in my alcove 
bed at night. 

It was not a great house, though called a 
chateau. It was one of the still numerous 
moderate-sized old country houses which 
escaped the destruction of that terrible time 
now nearly a century past. The de Vire- | 
monts were of excellent descent, but they 
had never been extremely wealthy nor very 
prominent. They were pious, home-loving, 
cultivated folk, better read than most of 
their class in the provinces; partly, per- 
haps, thanks to their English connections, | 
which had widened their ideas; partly | 
because they came of a scholarly and 
thoughtful race. The house was little 
changed from what it must have been for a 
century or more. The grounds, so Madame 
de Viremont told me, were less well tended 
than in her husband’s childhood, for it was 
increasingly difficult to get good gardeners, 
and she herself had no special gift in that 
line, such as her mother-in-law had been 
famed for. And though Monsieur loved his 
roses, his interest in horticulture began and 
ended with them. I don’t think he minded 
how untidy and wilderness-like the grounds 
were, provided the little bit near the house 
was pretty decent. For there, round the 
“lawn” which he and Madame fondly | 
imagined was worthy of the name, bloomed 
his own beloved flowers. 

If it had been my own home the wildness 
of the unkempt grounds would have worried 
me sadly. I have always been old-maidish 
about neatness and tidiness, I think. But | 
as it was not my home, and I therefore felt | 
no uncomfortable responsibility, I think I | 
rather liked it. It was wonderfully pic- | 
turesque—here and there almost mysterious. | 
One terrace I know, up and down which | 
Virginie and I were specially fond of pacing, | 
always reminded me of the garden in George | 
Sand’s “Chateau de Pictordu,” if only there 
had been a broken statue at one end. 

The time passed quickly, even during the | 
first two or three weeks, when my ey | 
companions were “ Marraine,” as Madame | 





‘alone with my old friends at first. 


made me call her, and her husband. I was 
not at all dull or bored, though my kind 
friends would scarcely believe it, and con- 
stantly tried to cheer my supposed loneli- 
ness by telling me how pleasant it would be 
when Jes petites—Albertine and Virginie— 
joined us, as they were to do before long. 
[ didn’t feel very eager about their coming. 
I could not forget my shyness, though of 
course I did not like to say so. I only re- 
peated to my godmother that I could not 
teel dull when she and Monsieur de Vire- 
mont were doing so much to amuse me. 
And for another reason I was glad to be 
I was 
very anxious to improve my French, and I 
worked hard at it under Monsieur’s direc- 
tions. He used to read aloud to us in the 
evenings; he read splendidly, and besides 


| the exercises and dictations he gave me, he 
| used to make me read aloud too. 


I hated 
it at first, but gradually I improved very 
much, and then I liked it. 

So passed three or four weeks. Then at 
last one morning came a letter announcing 
the grand-daughters’ arrival on the following 
day. I could not but try to be pleased, for 
it was pretty to see how delighted every one 
at the chateau was to hear the news. 

“They must be nice girls,” I thought, 
“otherwise all the servants and people 
about would not like them so much,” and I 
made myself take an interest in going round 
with my godmother superintending the 
little preparations she was making for the 
girls. 

They were to have separate rooms. Al- 
bertine’s was beside mine, Virginie’s on the 
floor above. There was a good deal of ex- 
citement about Virginie’s room, for a special 
reason. Her grandmother was arranging a 
surprise for her in the shape of a little 
oratory. In one corner of her room was a 
tiny closet-—a dark closet which had been 
used originally for keeping dresses, and here 
on her last visit the girl had placed her 
“ prie-dieu ” and hung up her crucifix. 
Madame de Viremont had noticed this, and 
just lately she had had the door taken 
away, and the little recess freshly painted, 
and a small window knocked out, and all 
made as pretty as possible for the sacred 
purpose. 

I felt quite interested in it. It was a 
queer little recess—almost like a turret ; and 
Madame showed me that it ran up the 
whole height of the house from the cellars, 
where it began as an out-jut, with an arched 
window to give light to one end of the 
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“ Like a white angel, Virginie, in her light summer dress, glided forward—silent.” 
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large “cave” at that side, which would 
otherwise have been quite dark. 

“The great cellar used to be a perfect 
rat-warren,” she told me, “ till light and air 
were thus thrown into it. What that odd 
out-jut was originally no one knows. There 
goes a story that a secret winding staircase, 
very, very narrow, of course, once ran up it 
to the roof. There were some doubts, I 
know, as to the solidity of the masonry. It 
has sunk a little at one side ; you can see it 
in the cellar. But I expect it has all ‘set- 
tled,’ as they call it, long ago. Old Gervais, 
whom we employed to knock out the new 
window in Virginie’s little oratory, had no 
doubt about it, and he is a clever mason.” 

“Old Gervais,” I repeated, “ who is he, 
Marraine? I don’t think I have seen him, 
have I?” 

For she had spoken of him as if I must 
have known whom she meant. 

“Have you not?” she said. “He isa 
dear old man—one of our great resources. 
He is so honest and intelligent. But, no—I 
daresay you have not seen him. He does 
not live in our village, but at Plaudry, a 
mere hamlet about three miles off. And he 
goes about a good deal; the neighbouring 
tamilies know his value, and he is always in 
request for some repairs or other work. He 
is devout, too,” my godmother added, “a 
simple, sincere, and yet intelligent Christian. 
And that is very rare nowadays: the 
moment one finds a thoughtful or intelligent 
mind among our poor, it seems to become 
the prey of all the sad and hopeless teaching 
so much in the air.” 

And Madame de Viremont sighed. But 
in a moment or two she spoke again in her 
usual cheerful tone. 

“Tt was quite a pleasure to see Gervais’ 
interest in this little place,” she said—we 
were standing in the oratory at the time. 
“ He has the greatest admiration for our Vir- 
ginie, too,” she added, “as, indeed, every one 
has who knows the child.” 

“She does look very sweet,” I said, and 
truly. But as I had scarcely heard Virginie 
open her lips, I could not personally express 
admiration of anything but her looks. In 
those days, too, the reputation of unusual 
“‘goodness”—as applied to Virginie de Vire- 
mont I see now that the word “sanctity” 
would scarcely be too strong to use—in one 
so young—younger than myself — rather 
alarmed than attracted me. 

But her grandmother seemed quite pleased. 

“You will find the looks a true index,” 
she said. 





I was examining the oratory, and wonder- 
ing if there was any little thing I could do to 
help to complete it. Suddenly I exclaimed 
to my godmother, 

“‘Marraine, the floor does sink decidedly 
at one side. Just move across slowly and 
you will feel it.” 

“T know,” she replied, composedly. “That 
is the side of the settling I told you of. It is 
the same on the two intermediate stories— 
one of them is my own cabinet-de-toilette. If 
Virginie does not observe it at once, we shall 
have Albertine discovering it some day and 
teasing the poor child by saying she has 
weighed down the flooring by kneeling too 
much, It is just where she will kneel.” 

“Ts Albertine a tease?” I asked ; and in 
my heart I was not sorry to hear it. 

“Ah, yes indeed!” said Madame. “She 
is full of spirits. But Virginie, too, has 
plenty of fun in her.” 

My misgivings soon dispersed. 

The two girls had not been forty-eight 
hours at Viremont before we were the best 
of friends, Virginie and I especially. For, 
though Albertine was charming and truly 
high-principled and reliable, there was not 
about her the quiet, indescribable fascination 
which her sister has always possessed for me. 
I have never known any one like Virginie, 
and I am quite sure I never shall. Her 
character was the most childlike one in cer- 
tain ways that you could imagine—abso- 
lutely single-minded, unselfish, and sunny— 
and yet joined to this a strength of principle 
like a rock, a resolution, determination, and 
courage, once she was convinced that a thing 
was right, such as would have made a martyr 
of her without a moment’s flinching. I have 
often tried to describe her to you, and the 
anecdote of her childhood which at last I am 
approaching—she was barely out of child- 
hood—shows what she was even then. 

Those were very happy days. Everything 
united to make them so. The weather was 
lovely, we were all well, even Monsieur’s 
gout and Madame’s occasional rheumatism 
having for the time taken to themselves 
wings and fled, while we girls were as bril- 
liantly healthful and full of life as only 
young things can be. What fun we had! 
Games of hide-and-seek in the so-called gar- 
den, much of it better described as a wilder- 
ness, as I have said; races on the terrace, 
explorations now and then, on the one or 
two partially rainy days, of Madame’s stores 
—from her own treasures of ancient brocades 
and scraps of precious lace and tapestry, to 
the “rubbish,” much of it really rubbish, 
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though some quaint and interesting, hoarded 
for a century or two in the great “ grenier,” 
which extended over a large part of the 
house under the rafters. I have by me now, 
in this very room where I write, some pre- 
cious odds and ends which we extracted from 
the collection, and which my godmother told 
me I might take home with me to Scotland 
if I thought it worth the trouble. 

One day we had been running about the 
grounds till, breathless and tired, we were 
glad to sit down on the seat at the far end 
of the terrace, and while there we heard 
some one calling us. 

“ Albertine, Virginie, Jeannette,” said the 
voice. 

“It is grandpapa,” said Virginie, starting 
up, and running in the direction indicated, 
Albertine and I following her more leisurely. 

“Where have you been, my children ?” 
said the old gentleman, as we got up to him. 
“T have been seeking you; what are your 
plans for the afternoon? Your grandmother 
is going to pay some calls and proposes that 
one of you should go with her, while I invite 
the other two to join me in a good walk—a 
long walk, I warn you—to Plaudry. What 
do you say to that ?” 

The two girls looked at me. As the 
stranger they seemed to think it right that I 
should speak first. 

“T should like the walk best,” I said with 
asmile. “I have not been to Plaudry, and 
they say it is so pretty. And—perhaps 
Marraine would prefer one of you two to 
pay calls—I have already visited most of 
your neighbours with her before you came, 
and every one was asking when you were 
expected.” 

“Albertine then,” said her grandfather. 
“Yes, that will be best. And you two little 
ones shall come with me.” 

The arrangement seemed to please all con- 
cerned, especially when Monsieur went on to 
say that the object of his expedition was to 
see Gervais the mason. 

“Qh,” said Virginie, “I am so glad. I 
want to thank him for all the interest he 
took in my dear little oratory. Grand- 
mamma told me about it.” 

Her eyes sparkled. I think I have omitted 
to say that Madame de Viremont had been 
well rewarded for her trouble by Virginie's 
delight in the surprise prepared for her. 

“T want him to see to the arch of the 
window in the ‘cave,’” said Monsieur. 
“Some stones are loosened, one or two 
actually dropped out. Perhaps the knock- 
ing out of your little window, Virginie, has 








had to do with it, In any case, it must be 
looked to without delay. Come round that 
way and you shall see what I mean.” 

He led us to the far side of the house. 
The window in question had been made in 
the out-jut I have described, but as it was 
below the level of the ground a space had 
been cleared out in front of it, making a 
sort of tiny yard, and two or three steps led 
down to this little spot. It seemed to have 
been used as a receptacle for odds and ends 
—flower-pots, a watering can, &c., were 
lying about. Monsieur went down the steps 
to show us the crumbling masonry. He 
must have had good eyes to see it, I thought, 
for only by pushing aside with his stick the 
thickly growing ivy could he show us the 
loosened and falling stones. But then, in a 
moment he explained, 

“T saw it from the inside. I was showing 
the men where to place some wine I have 
just had sent in the wood. And the proper 
cellar is over-full. Yes, it must certainly be 
seen to. Inside it looks very shaky.” 

So we three walked to Plaudry that after- 
noon. It was a lovely walk, for Monsieur 
knew the shortest way, partly through the 
woods, by which we avoided the long hot 
stretch of high road. And when we reached 
our destination—a hamlet of only half-a- 
dozen cottages at most—by good luck Ger- 
vais was at home, though looking _half- 
ashamed to be caught idle in spite of his 
evident pleasure at the visit. 

He had not been very well lately, his good 
wife explained, and she had insisted on his 
taking a little rest. And though I had never 
seen him before, it seemed to me I could 
have discerned a worn look—the look of pain 
patiently borne—in the old man’s quiet, 
gentle face and eyes. 

“Gervais not well said Monsieur. 
“Why, that is something new. What’s been 
the matter, my friend ?” 

Oh, it was nothing—nothing at all. The 
old wife frightened herself for nothing, he 
said. A little rheumatism, no doubt—a pain 
near the heart. But it was better, it would 
pass. What was it Monsieur wanted? He 
would be quite ready to see to it by to- 
morrow. 

Then Monsieur explained, and I could see 
that at once the old mason’s interest was 
specially aroused. “Ah, yes”—‘“‘certainly,” 
he interjected. It must be seen to—he had 
had some misgivings, but had wished to 
avoid further expense. But all should be 
put right. And he was so glad that Made- 
moiselle was pleased with the little oratory, 
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his whole face lighting up as he said it. | in the weather, and it was a stormily rainy 


To-morrow by sunrise, or at least as soon 
as possible after, he w ould be at the chateau. 

Then we turned to go home again, though | 
not till Madame Gervais had fetched us a 
cup of milk to refresh us after our walk, for | 
they were well to do in their way, and had | 
a cow of their own, though the ‘bare, dark 
kitchen, which in England would scarcely 


seem better than a stable, gave little evidence | 


of any such prosperity. I said some words 
to that effect to my companions, and then I | 
was sorry I had done so. 

“Why, did you not see the armoire ?” 
said Virginie. “It is quite a beauty.” 

“And the bed and bedding would put 
many such commodities in an “English cot- 
tage to shame, I. fancy,” added Monsieur, 
which I could not but allow was probably 
true. 

Gervais kept his word. 
post in the “cave” long before any of us | 
were awake, and Virginie’s morning devo- | 
tions must have been disturbed by the 
knocking and hammering far below. 

He was at it all day. Monsieur went | 
down to speak to him once or twice, but 
Gervais had his peculiarities. He would not 
give an opinion as to the amount of repair 
necessary till he was sure. And that after- 
noon we all went off for a long drive, to | 
dine with friends and return in the evening. 
When we came home there was a message | 
left for Monsieur by the old mason to the 
effect that he would come again “to-morrow, 
and would then be able to ‘explain all. Mon- | 
sieur must not mind if he did not come 
early, as he would have to get something 
made at the forge, something iron, said the | 
young footman who gave the message. 

“Ah, just so,” said Monsieur ; “the has 
found it more serious than he expected, I| 
fancy ; but it will be all right now it is in | 
his hands.” 


So the next morning there was no early | 
knocking or tapping to be heard in the old | 
Nor did Gervais return later, as he | 


cellar. 


had promised. 


“He must have been detained at the | 
“no doubt he will 


forge,” said Monsieur ; 
come to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came, but with it no Gervais. 
And Monsieur de Viremont, who was old | 
and sometimes a little irritable, 
feel annoyed. He went down to the “cave” 
to inspect the work. 

“It is right enough,” he said, when he 
eame up-stairs to the room where we four 
ladies were sitting. There had been a change 


He was at his | 


began to | 


|day. ‘I see he has got out the loose stones 
and made it all solid enough ; but it looks 
| unsightly and unfinished. It wants pointing 
and 
} ‘What was it Alphonse said about an 
iron band or something?” said Madame, 
| “perhaps Gervais is getting one m ade, and 
| it has taken longer than he “expected.” 
| “Tt is not neces ssary,” said the old gentle- 
| man. “Gervais is over-cautious. No; a 
girder would be nonsense, but I do not like 
to see work left so untidy, and it is not his 
| usual way.” 
| So little indeed was it the old mason’s 
“way,” that when another day passed, and 
there was no news of Gervais, Monsieur 
| determined to send in the morning to hunt 
| him up. 
| «J would have walked over this afternoon 
myself,” he said, “if the weather had been 
| less terrible.” 

For it really was terrible, one of those 
| sudden storms to which, near the sea, we are 
| always liable, even in summer raging wind, 
| fierce, beating, lashing rain, that take away 
for the time all sensation of June or July. 

But whatever the weather was, orders 
were given that night that one of the out- 
door men was to go over to Plaudry first 
thing the next morning. 

Monsieur had a bad night, a touch of 
| gout, and he could not get to sleep till very 
| late, or rather early. So Madame told us 














” | when we met at table for the eleven o'clock 


| big breakfast. 

** He only awoke an hour ago, and I wanted 

| him to stay in bed all day,” she said. “But 
he would not consent to doso. Ah! there 

| he comes,” as our host at that moment en- 
tered the room, with apologies for his tardi- 
| ness. 

The wind had gone down, though in the 
night it had been fiercer than ever, but it 
was still raining pitilessly. 

“I do hope the storm is over,” said Vir- 
ginie. “Last night when I was saying my 
prayers, it almost frightened me. I really 
thought I felt the walls rocking.” 

“Nonsense, child,” said her grandfather 
| sharply. Incipient gout is not a sweetener 
| of the temper. But Vi irginie’s remark had 
reminded him of something. 

“Has Jean Pierre come back from Plau- 
dry?” he asked the servant behind his 
chair, “and what message did he bring ?” 

Alphonse started. He had been entrusted 
with a message, though not the one ex- 
pected, but had forgotten to give it. 
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“ He did not go, Monsieur,” he said, has- 
tily adding, before there was time for his 
master to begin to storm. ‘There was no 
need. Old Gervais was here this morning, 
very early, before it was light almost, so 
Nicolas ”—Nicolas was the bailiff—“ said no 
one need go.” 

“Oh! ah, well,” said Monsieur, mollified. 
“Then tell Gervais I want to speak to him 
before he leaves.” 

Then Alphonse looked slightly uneasy. 

“ He is gone already, unfortunately, before 
Monsieur’s bell rang. He must have had 
but little to do, by eight o’clock or before, 
he was gone.” 

Monsieur de Viremont looked amazed. 

“Very strange,” he said, “ when he left 
word he would explain all tome. Did you 
see him, did he say nothing ?” 

No, Alphonse had not seen him; he had 
only heard him knocking. But he would 
inquire more particularly if there was no 
message. 

He came back in a few moments, looking 
perplexed. No one, it appeared, had really 
seen the mason, no one at least except a 
little lad, Denis by name, who worked in 
the garden, “the little fellow who sings in 
the choir,” said Alphonse. He, Denis, had 
seen Gervais’s face from the garden, at the 
window. And he had called out, ‘“ Good 
morning!” but Gervais did not answer. 

“ And the work is completed? Has he, 
perhaps, left his tools ; if so, he may be com- 
ing back again ?” asked Monsieur. 

Alphonse could not say. Impatient, the 
old gentleman rose from the table and went 
off to make direct inquiry. 

“Very odd, very odd indeed,” he said, 
when he returned and sat down again. “To 
all appearance the work is exactly as it was 
when he left it three days ago. Not tidied 
up or finished. And yet the cook and all 
heard him knocking for two hours certainly, 
and the child, Denis, saw him.” 

“T daresay he will be returning,” said 
Madame, soothingly. “ Let us wait till this 
evening.” 

So they did, but no Gervais came back, 
and the rain went on falling, chill, drearily 
monotonous. 

Just before dinner Monsieur summoned 
the bailiff. 

“ Some one must go first thing to-morrow,” 
he began at once when Nicolas appeared, 
“and tell Gervais sharply that I won’t be 
played the fool with. What has come over 
the old fellow ?” 

“No, Monsieur, certainly not. Monsieur’s 


| orders must be treated with respect,” replied 

Nicolas, ignoring for the moment his master’s 
\last few words. ‘“But—” and then we 
noticed that he was looking pale—“ some 
one has just called in from Plaudry, a neigh- 
bour, he thought we should like to know. 
Gervais is dead, he died last night. He has 
been ill these three days—badly ill, the 
heart, they say. And the weather has 
stopped people coming along the roads as 
much as usual, else we should have heard. 
Poor old Gervais! peace to his soul.” And 
Nicolas crossed himself. 

“ Dead /” Monsieur repeated. 

“ Dead /” we all echoed. 

It seemed incredible. Monsieur, I know, 
wished he had not spoken so sharply. 

“Virginie, Jeannette,” whispered Alber- 
tine, “ it must have been his ghost.” 

But she would not have dared to say so 
to her grandfather. 

“Tt is sad, very sad,” said Monsieur and 
Madame. Then a few directions were given 
to the bailiff, to offer any help she might be 
in want of, to the poor widow, and Nicolas 
was dismissed. 

“ It just shows what imagination will do,” 
said Monsieur, “all these silly servants be- 
lieving they heard him, when it was impos- 
sible.” 

“Yes,” whispered Albertine again, “and 
Denis Blane, who saw him. And Denis who 
is so truthful—a little saint, indeed. You 
know, Virginie—the boy with the lovely 
voice.” 

Virginie bent her head in assent, but said 
nothing. And the subject was not referred 
to again that evening. 

But— 

The storm was over ; next day was cloud- 
less, seeming as if such things as wind, and 
rain, and weather fury had never visited this 
innocent-looking world before. Again we 
went off to a neighbouring chateau, return- 
ing late and tired, and we all slept soundly. 
Again an exquisite day. Monsieur was read- 
ing aloud to us in the salon that evening. 
It was nearly bedtime, when a sort of skirmish 
and rush—hushed, yet excited voices, weep- 
ing even—were heard outside. Monsieur 
stopped. 

“What is it ?” he said. 

Then rising he went to the door. 

A small crowd of servants was gathered 
there, arguing, vociferating, yet with a curi- 
ous hush over it all. 

‘‘ What is it ?” repeated the master sternly. 

Then it broke out. They could stand it 
no longer; something must be done, though 
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Monsieur had forbidden them to talk non- | 
sense—it was not nonsense, only too true. | 
“* What,” thundered the old gentleman. | 

“ About Gervais—he was there again—at 
the present moment. He had been there the 
night before, but no one had dared to tell. 
He had returned, no notice having been taken 
of his first warning. And he would return 
—there, now, if every one would be perfectly 
still, even here, his knockings could be 
heard.” 

The speaker was the cook. And truly, as 
an uncanny silence momentarily replaced the 
muffled hubbub, far off, yet distinct’ taps, | 
coming from below, were to be distinguished. 

“Some trick,” said Monsieur. “ Let us | 
go down all of us together, and get to the | 
bottom of this affair.” 

He led the way. We women, and after | 
us the crowd of terrified servants;following. 
Monsieur paused at the kitchen-door. 

“It is dark in the ‘cave,’” he said. 

“‘No, no!” cried the cook. “There is a 
beautiful moon. Nota light, pray, Monsieur ; 
he might not like it.” 

All was silent. 

We reached the “cave,” and entered it a | 
little way. Quite a distance off, so it seemed, 
was the arched window, the moonlight gleam- | 
ing through it eerily, the straggling ivy out- 
side taking strange black shapes. 

But no one to be seen—nothing to be 
heard. 

Ah! what was that? The knocking 
again—unmistakable, distinct, real. And 
why did one side of the window grow dark 
—as if suddenly thrown into shadow ? Was 
there something intercepting the moonlight ? 
It seemed misty—or was it partly that we 
scarcely dared look ? 

Then to our surprise the grandfather's 
voice sounded out clearly. 

“Virginie, my child,” he said, “ you are | 
the youngest, the most guileless—perhaps | 
the one who has least cause for fear, would | 
you dread to step forward and—speak ?—if so | 
be it is a message from the poor fellow, let | 
him tell it—show everyone that those who 
believe in the good God need not be afraid.” 

Like a white angel, Virginie, in her light | 
summer dress, glided forward—silent. She | 
walked straight on, then, rather to our sur- | 
prise, she crossed the floor and stood almost 
out of sight in the dark corner at the further 
side of the window. ‘Then she spoke. 

“Gervais, my poor Gervais,” she said, 
“Ts it you? I think I see you, but I cannot 
be sure. What is troubling you, my friend ? 
What is keeping you from your rest ?” 











Then all was‘silent again—I should have 
said that as Virginie went forward, the 
knocking ceased—so silent that we could al- 
most hear our hearts beat. And then—Vir- 
ginie was speaking again—and, not repeating 
her questions ; when we realised this, it did 
seem awful. She was carrying on a conver. 
sation. She had been answered. 

What she said I cannot recall. Her voice 
was lower now; it sounded almost dreamy. 

And in a moment or two she came back 
to us, straight to her grandfather. 

*“T will tell you all,” she said. ‘Come 
upstairs—all will be quiet now,” she added, 
in a tone almost of command, to the awe- 
struck servants. 

And upstairs she told. 

*‘T do not know if he spoke,” she said, in 
answer to Albertine’s eager inquiries. “I 
cannot tell. I know what he wanted; that 
is enough. No, I did not exactly see him; 
but—he was there.” 

And this was the message—simple enough. 
The wall was not safe, though he had done 
what could be done to the stone-work. Iron 
girders must be fixed, and that without 
delay. He had felt too ill to go to the forge 


| that night, as he had intended, and the un- 


finished work, the possible danger, was sorely 
on his mind. 

“He thanked me,” said Virginie simply. 
“He feared that grandfather would think 
all the solid work was done, and that the 
wall only needed finishing for appearance.” 

As, indeed, Monsieur de Viremont had 
thought. 

Afterwards the old woman told us a little 
more. Gervais had been alternately de- 
lirious and unconscious those two or three 
days. He had talked about the work at 
Viremont, but she thought it raving, till 


| just at the last he tried to whisper some- 


thing, and she saw he was clear-headed 
again, about “letting Monsieur know.” She 
had meant to do so when her own pressure 
of grief and trouble was over. She never 
knew that the warning had been fore- 
stalled. 

Thatis all. And it was long ago, and there 
are thrillingly sensational ghost-stories to 
be had by the score nowadays. It seems 
nothing ; but I have always thought it 
touching and impressive—knowing it to be 
true. 

If I have wearied you by my old woman’s 
garrulity, forgive it. It has been a pleasure 
to me to recall those days. 

Your ever affectionate, 
JANET MARIE BETHUNE. 
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THE BANNER OF FREEDOM. 
By GEORGE HILL. 


HE banner of freedom—oh, where doth it wave ? 
From the cradle we seek it, almost to the grave ; 

We pant and we pine to breathe Liberty’s air ; 
We seek and we find not, then die in despair. 
It floats over all, ’tis the firmament blue, 
Some streaks of its glory have pierced the weft through ; 
But its front is so dazzling, no mortal dare see 
Bold Liberty’s ensign, the flag of the free. 


The banner of Freedom, what blazons its field ? 

Its symbols each knight would transfer to his shield, 
But so many false mottoes profess to make free, 

The true “ Magna Charta” we scarcely can see. 

The banner of Freedom flames brilliantly red, 

’Tis crimsoned with blood that a paladin shed ; 
Earth’s national lions and eagles are sham, 

The banner of Freedom is charged with a Lamb! 


The banner of Freedom o’er Britain shall wave 

When those who are meekest are counted most brave ; 
When the Lord’s uniform shall as proudly be seen 

As the soldier displays the red coat of his queen ; 
When men dare to speak without blushes of shame, 
The syllables soft of the Saviour’s sweet name ; 

When ignorance long has been laid in sin’s grave, 

The banner of Freedom o’er Britain shall wave. 


The “roaring old lion” bids mortals be free, 
While hiding the fetters of hell’s slavery ; 

He lures men with visions of glorious gains, 

And then overwhelms them with adamant chains. 
The “ Lion of Juda” says, ‘Take up my cross, 
Debate not the danger, and count not the loss ; 
Be humbly a servant of servants, like Me :”’— 
And so He leads men on to full liberty. 


The banner of Freedom shall flaunt forth, unfurled, 
When elements war o’er the wreck of the world ; 

When death and hell quake at the trumpet, aghast, 

That flag, like a meteor, shall stream on the blast. 

When suns become blackness, and moons change to blood, 
From an argent Lamb light shall flash forth in a flood, 
Illumining Golden Jerusalem’s halls ; 

For that star-spangled banner waves over its walls. 
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The Rock of Israel. 


TWO SACRED CITIES. 


By G. W. 


*"PDUT to come to the little hamlet where 

Christ was born, how shall I find words 
to describe to you the Cave of the Saviour ? 
And that manger in which the little babe 
cried is to be honoured by silence rather 
than by weak words.” So writes the great 
Biblical Father of the Church, St. Jerome, 
who at the close of the fourth century took 
up his abode in one of the grottoes near the 
birthplace of our Lord, and for thirty years 
devoted himself to prayer, fasting, and the 
translation and exposition of the Scriptures. 
When the devout patrician lady, Paula, 
arrived at Bethlehem and first entered the 
cavern, “I heard her declare,” says St. 
Jerome, “that with the eyes of faith she be- 
held the infant wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and crying in the manger, she saw the Magi 
adoring the Lord, the star shining down, the 
Virgin Mother giving suck, the shepherds 
who came by night ; and in her joy she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Hail, Bethlehem, house of bread, in 
which was born the bread that came down | 


WOOD. 


from Heaven; hail Ephrata, the fertile land, 
of which God Himself is the fruit.’” In 
those days “was there a nation from which 
there came not men to visit the holy places ?” 
And among the multitudes of pilgrims who 
have thronged thither during the subsequent 


‘fifteen centuries, how many have realised 


the same blessed vision, how many have had 
borne in upon them the conviction that the 
events of that starry midnight actually hap- 
pened as they have been recorded, and that 
on the earth may still be seen the veritable 
spot where “the Word was made flesh” ? 

Of all memorable places on this changeful 
planet of ours, there is surely none so full of 
intense interest, so aglow with spiritual 
fervour, as this small mountain village, run- 
ning eastward along the double crest of the 
white chalk ridge, which looks down over 
the olives and figs and vines of its terraced 
slopes into the sunny valley where Ruth, the 
beautiful gleaner, followed the sickle-men of 
30az as they worked among the ripe April 
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barley. Long before that idyllic episode the 
region was hallowed by the pillar which 
Jacob set up to the north of the existing 
town, for there the beloved Rachel died, 
leaving the “son of her sorrow ” to become 
the “son of the right hand ” of the patriarch 
in his bereaved old age. Here, too, Ruth's 
great-grandson was born. Here amid the 
solitude of the bare hills he lay out in the 
watches of the night, under the sweet influ- 


ences of the Pleiades and banded Orion and | 


the seven-starred Mazzaroth. Here he led | 
his flocks through “green pastures” and 
beside “ waters of rest.” Here he took the 
lion by the beard, as one sees the Assyrian 
kings take him in the sculptures, and slew 
him. Hither, too, when the prophet Samuel | 
visited the house of Jesse, he came from | 
the sheepfolds, “ruddy and of a beautiful 
and was 
anointed king in the midst of his brethren. 
Bethlehem was among the holy places 
which excited the angry derision of the 
Romans. “From Hadrian to Constantine,” 


| mous pile, 
| turies, and the Latin, Greek, and Armenian 
| convents massed closely about it. 


says St. Jerome, “for a period of about one 
hundred and eighty years, an image of 
| J upiter was adored on the site of the Resur- 
rection, and on the Hill of the Cross a 
marble statue of Venus was consecrated by 
the Gentiles; the authors of persecution 
thinking that they would deprive us of our 
faith in the Resurrection and the Cross if 
they polluted these holy sites. Our Beth- 
lehem, that most august spot in the world, 

was overshadowed by a grove of Tammuz, 
land in the cave in which the infant Christ 
wept women bewailed the darling of Venus.” 

Some sixteen years before Jerome’s time, 


| however, the trees which screened the rites 


of this obscene worship were uprooted, and 
the splendid basilica of St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine—the oldest Christian 
church in existence—sprang up over the 
cave of the Nativity. As one approaches 
| Bethlehem one sees with wonder the enor- 
grey with the weathering of cen- 


Two of 











Entrance to Church of the Nativity. 
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Interior of the Church of the Nativity. 


the three great arched gateways which 
opened into the spacious porch were com- 
pletely blocked up with stone in the days 
when there was danger from Mohammedan 
violence, and in the third no more than.a low 
narrow entrance has been left. 

The interior of the church ‘consists of a 
nave and four aisles supported: by Corinthian 
pillars, which are said to hayesonce stood in 
the porches of the last Temple at Jerusalem ; 
but little survives of the ancient splendour 
of the edifice. Time has éffaced the gilding 
and brilliant colouring of the high pointed 
roof, and only fragments: remain of the 
mosaies representing the. old-time Churches, 
the lineage of Joseph, and possibly scenes in 
the life of our*Lord. On the pillars may 
yet be traced seratchings of the.crests of the 
warriors of the Crusades. The choir is 
walled off from the body of the church and 
divided into two chapels; one for the 
Greeks, the other for the Armenians. From 
each a spiral staircase descends to the cavern 
where “unto us a child was given.” A third 
staircase, hewn in the rock, leads from St. 
Catherine’s, the church of the Latins, on the 
north side of the choir. The pilgrim who 


descends by it passes through an oblong 
chamber, at one end of which he may see 
the tombs of the great Father, Jerome, St. 
Paula, and her daughter Eustochium ; while 
at the other he may mount the three steps 
which give access to the study—a vault 
twenty feet square and nine high—of the 
translator of the “ Vulgate.” Passing next 
the Altar of the Innocents, which marks the 
spot where it is said the twenty thousand 
children murdered by the orders of Herod 
were buried, and other interesting objects 
of questionable authenticity, the pilgrim 
reaches at Jast, by a narrow and crooked 
corridor, the western entrance to the cave. 
And here the Saviour of mankind was 
born !—in this rude limestone rock-shelter, 
which is about ten feet high and measures 
thirteen yards in width by five in depth, and 
which the piety of the faithful has encrusted 
and paved with Italian marble. Little 
wonder that one’s heart beats fast and one’s 
eyes grow dim at the vivid recollection of 
that marvellous birth-night nineteen cen- 
turies ago, at the sight of that small semi- 
circular niche with its array of silver lamps 





burning day and night over the silver star 
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on the pavement. That star marks the point 
in the heavens where His star appeared to 
the Magi to stand still, and around the 
marble slab one reads the inscription— 


‘¢Hic DE Virerse Marra Jesus CHRIstTus NATUS 


true temple of Christ,” says St. Jerome, “is 
the soul of the believer ; it is that which you 
should decorate and endow. Of what use is 
it that walls should glitter with gems if 
Christ dies of hunger in the person of the 


poor ?” 

Of all seasons of the year the most appro- 
—‘“Here Christ Jesus was born of the Virgin | priate for a visit to the scene of the Nativity 
Mary.” Is it strange that Greek and Latin | is the feast of Christmas, but it is to be 
and Armenian, Russian peasant, French | feared that few of my readers would be 
Catholic, and even Scottish Presbyterian, } seriously impressed by the ceremonial which 
kneels and kisses the silver token? Yet attracts the vast concourse of pilgrims and 
natural as this emotion is, it is well to bear | sightseers on that memorable night. Could 
in mind that it may spring from the imagi-| one stand or kneel alone for an hour after 


EsT.”’ 





nation alone. At least it may but be akin | 
to the sentiment described by the late Dr. 
Henry Allon in “The Indwelling Christ” :— 

“Sometimes we think that if we could | 
but see Jesus with our bodily eyes and | 
listen to Him as the disciples did we should | 
break away from sin and be holier men. . . | 
How few of those who did see Him believed | 
in Him! Even the disciples were slow of | 
heart to believe.” 

It may be of little profit to us to shed | 
tears on the Mount of Olives or to offer | 
gifts at the cavern of Bethlehem. ‘The | 


midnight in that sacred cave, it might be 
possible to come forth into the daylight with 
a renewed heart, with an utterable conscious- 
ness of the nearness of so much that often 
seems so faraway. And yet who shall say 
that many a life is not brightened by the 
splendid services which crowd the mountain 
hamlet at that gracious and hallowed time ? 
How many a heart may be deeply moved 
among those close-packed rows of peasant 
women in their white eezars and men in their 
gaily coloured mash’lahs, as the waxen figure 
of the divine child is taken from the altar 





The spot where Christ was born. 
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and laid in the arms of the Patriarch, and 
the. procession, singing hymns as it goes, 
descends the rocky staircase to the cave, where 
the baby image is laid on the silver star in 
pious memory of that old birth-night ! 

Though groups of many nationalities 
gather at Bethlehem at Christmastide, the 
contingent of Russian pilgrims is probably 
the most numerous of all. The number who 
visit the holy places annually was set down 
a year or two ago at five thousand, and it is 
said to be constantly increasing. ‘There 
is hardly a village in Russia,” writes Lau- 
rence Oliphant, “in which there is not to be 
found a bottle of Jordan water. Indeed the 
Holy City plays a greater part in the Greek 
religion than it does in the Latin, and the 
affections of the Orthodox are centred on 
these shrines to a degree unknown among 
Christians of any other denomination. There 
is not a Russian pilgrim who visits Jerusalem 
who does not hope that he may live to see 
the day when it will becomé a Russian city, 
and who does not long for the call to a holy 
war, the object of which shall be the exclu- 
sive possession by Russia of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre and of the city in which 
it stands.” 

A curious spectacle these pilgrims present 
as, headed by their pope, with his strange 
brimless hat, his long beard, and flowing gar- 
ments, they wend their way among the rugged 
hills and under the ardent skies of Palestine 
—men, women, and children, clothed in fur 
caps and thick woollen coats, and bearing their 
bundles of household necessaries. In their 
bosoms burns the same enthusiasm as that 
which prompted our English ancestors to 
leave legacies for the equipment of some 
sturdy knight when there should be a pil- 
_grimage to the Holy Land ; which glowed in 
the breast of the “Good Sir James” when 
he bore the heart of the Bruce on that splen- 
-did but fatal journey to the East. 

And who can marvel that it should be so? 
Who, indeed, is there that does not under- 
stand that feeling, even if he does not share 
it? However untrustworthy may be the 
popular identification of many of the places 
associated with the incidents in the life and 
death of our Lord, “ the three-named city ” 
can never cease to be a centre of intense in- 
terest to us. Though we must dismiss as 
mythical the tradition which tells that Adam 
died on these hills and that Calvary received 
its name from the fact that his skull was buried 
there ; though we may accept the assertion 
of Laurence Oliphant that “the Holy City 
of the world par excellence contains within its 





walls more sacred shams and impostures than 
any other city in the world,” one certainty 
exists—that we can still gaze on the most 
memorable rock in all the strata of the 
globe. 

Beneath the dome of the magnificent 
mosque known as the Kubbet-es-Sakhrah, 
enclosed in a metal screen of lattice-work 
about six feet high, lies exposed the grey 
surface of the venerable limestone. Some 
three centuries before the mosque was built, 
at the unhappy time when the grove of 
Adonis polluted the ridge of Bethlehem and 
the statue of Venus outraged the site of the 
Crucifixion, an equestrian statue of the 
Emperor Hadrian stood on this spot, and 
the Jews came yearly to anoint the rock 
with oil and to wail and rend their garments 
over the desecration of the altar of burnt- 
offering. For lo! this rock was no other 
than that on which Abraham built the altar 
and laid the wood whereon to sacrifice his 
son Isaac. Here he received the blessing of 
the Most High: “In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed ; because thou 
hast obeyed My voice.” On this spot, many 
generations later, David saw the angel of the 
Lord stretching forth his sword and smiting 
the people with plague and death. Upon this 
rock the royal Psalmist prepared a sacrifice, 
and the Lord “answered him from heaven 
by fire upon the burnt offering.” Later still, 
when Solomon erected his temple, the great 
platform which was necessary for the foun- 
dation of the structure was so formed that 
the naked and natural rock was left visible 
in the place of solemn sacrifice—an everlast- 
ing memorial of the dealings of the Most 
High with His chosen people. Truly may 
this mass of limestone be regarded as the 
centre and base of the history of the Jewish 
nation. To this holy place Abraham “spread 
out his hands” when the Egyptians came 
up and took possession of Sarah ; towards it 
the children of the Captivity turned their 
hearts and faces during the days of their 
dereliction by the waters of Babylon; hither, 
in the days of the Roman bondage, came the 
disinherited and outcast Jew to lament the 
vanished splendour of his race ; to this one 
spot, in our own times, are still directed the 
yearning and the aspirations of the seed of 
Abraham scattered in every country of the 
globe. 

Second only to this sacred and memorable 
rock are the massive blocks of masonry, 
worn with the kisses of many generations 
of mourners and disjointed by the shocks 
of earthquakes, which formed a portion of 
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the ancient west wall of the Temple area. 
They date at least from the days of 
Herod, and possibly were even set in 
their bevelled courses by Solomon himself. 
This is the celebrated Wailing-place of 
the Jews—the confessional of centuries of 
sin and sorrow, the sanctuary of centu- 
ries of passionate and humiliated worship. 
Hadrian permitted the vanquished people 
to return once a year on the ninth day of 
the month Ab to gaze on the remnants of 
their national glory, to see the desecration 
of their holy of holies, and to weep bitter 
tears of wrath and remorse. Each Friday, 
in this nineteenth century of ours, come 
wanderers from all the ends of the earth to 
this trysting-place of grief. Feeble grey- 
beards and bright little children, grown men 
and women, youths and maidens—you see 
them kissing the rough stones, pressing their 
tear-stained faces into the rugged crevices ; 
you hear their cry of lamentation, and 
among the strains of heart-broken misery 
you distinguish the ancient promise of the 
Most High:— 


‘¢In overflowing wrath I hid my face from thee 
for a moment, but with everlasting kindness will I 
have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer. 
For this is as the waters of Noah unto me: for as I 
have sworn that the waters of Noah should no more 
go over the earth; so have I sworn that I would 
not be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee... O thou 
afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not comforted, 
behold I will set thy stones in fair colours, and lay 
thy foundations with sapphires. And I will make 
thy pinnacles of rubies, and thy gates of carbuncles, 
and all thy border of pleasant stones.”’ 


“ All the meaning of this passage,” writes 
Miss Julia Wedgwood, in a recent beautiful 
article, “dies out unless we think of the 
rainbow.” The covenant of which the bow 
in the clouds is a pledge inspires the pen of 
the exile by the waters of Babylon “in the 
darkest hour of Hebrew history, when the 
promise of God seemed to have been tried 
and found wanting.” The deluge of con- 
quest and oppression has swept over the 
people, but in the vision of the exile the 
bow gleams in the clouds; a mystic rainbow 
appears, not indeed in the heavens but on 
earth, in the jewelled and many-coloured 
walls of the New Jerusalem. 

Few of my readers have had, or are likely 
to have, the pleasure of visiting the Holy Land 
except in the spirit; but, after all, as St. 
Jerome says, “Not to have been at Jeru- 
salem, but to have lived well there, is a 
matter for praise.” The blessed Hilarion, 
the same Father tells us, though he was 
born and lived in Palestine, visited Jeru- 





salem for but one day, so that he might not 
seem either to despise the holy places because 
he was near them, or to shut the Lord up in 
a single town.” And a beautiful Russian 
legend teaches a similar doctrine. Two 
friends, just such poor, pious, enthusiastic 
men as we have seen among the troop of 


pilgrims moving from Bethlehem to Jeru- — 


salem, had, after many years of hard toil 
and thrift, provided themselves with the 
means of visiting the Sacred City. They 
started together, but they had not proceeded 
far on their journey before they encountered 
such scenes of suffering and distress in the 
country through which they passed, that one 
of them, touched with compassion, deter- 
mined to stop awhile and do what he could 
to render assistance. The other, burning 
with desire to reach his destination, hurried 
on his way. The compassionate pilgrim soon 
expended all his money; the last hope of 
seeing the birthplace of Christ or the tomb 
in which He was laid disappeared for ever ; 
finally he too was stricken down with disease 
and died. 

Meanwhile his friend, exulting in his 
heart, partly regretful that his comrade had 
been left behind, partly pleased that he 
alone would be the teller of marvellous tales 
when he returned to his village on the steppe, 
had reached Jerusalem, and on Easter Eve 
was one of the uproarious and tumultuous 
crowd in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
awaiting the miracle known as “the Greek 
Holy Fire.” Ata certain moment—watched 
for with the wildest eagerness—a_ torch 
“kindled with flame from heaven” is thrust 
through a hole in the marble wall of the 
Sepulchre ; hundreds of tapers are lit almost 
in the twinkle of an eye by the crowd be- 
neath the dome, and flashes of fire race from 
end to end of the gallery ; then, in another 
moment, the tapers are blown out, to be car- 
ried home as precious relics and burned 
beside the death-bed of their fortunate pos- 
sessors. 

In the moment of that brilliant illumina- 
tion, ere yet the miraculous torch had been 
withdrawn, our pilgrim in the crowd saw to 
his amazement the face of the man whom he 
thought to be hundreds of miles away on 
the steppes, among the sick and suffering 
people he had tarried to befriend. There 
was no mistake of identity, for their eyes 
met and the recognition was mutual. How 
had he reached Jerusalem in time? That 
was God’s secret. 

Speaking of these Russian pilgrims, I can- 
net help recalling a striking passage in a 
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be- expressed, that it may well be reproduced | sorrow was sacred, all suffering was familiar. 
rom in these pages. Some of them have been a year upon the 
her “They were peasant faces,” says the | way. Think of what that means—a year! 
car- heroine, “dull faces, deadened by poverty, | And they are coming always—thousands of 
ned grown old and hard in dreary acceptance of | them. Coming from north and south; 
pos- privation and pain. But, as we stood there, | people of different race, of different nature, 
I thought of what that moment was to | of different life ; and all coming here and all 
ina- them ; I thought of the place this pilgrimage | moved by one common impulse of adoration, 
een would hold in their memory—the one poem, | by one common sorrow, by one common 
y to the one emotion, the supreme flowering in | need of hope, and pity, and love.” 
i he all these barren years of toil. I thought of | Even the pleasure-seeker and the gadding 
on all the steps that had been taken, of all the | tourist look back on those sacred places with 
‘ing weary days and nights those men had wan- | an interest which time cannot destroy ; but 
ere dered on—poor human things, ignorant, | what must be the memories of these poor and 
yes superstitious, despised—thousands upon| weary peasants when, once more at home 
low thousands of them crossing the bitter steppes | after their long wanderings, they let their 
‘hat of Russia, the swollen rivers, the dreadful | minds go back in the declining years of their 
unfamiliar sea; giving up country, home, | hard life to those 
can- life even, to stand upon the spot where One “Holy fields 
na had stood to whom all men were equal, all Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
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The Wailing Place, Jeru:alem. 


Which nineteen huntred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 


married and father of a young family. One 
night, at the harvest time, when the sheaves 


I have called Jerusalem the “three-named | stood in two equally-divided lots awaiting 


city.” The epithet is St. Jerome’s. 
three names,” 
doctrine of the Trinity. 
Salem, and Jerusalem. 


the third ‘ vision of peace.’ 
by little that we reach the goal; it is only 
after having been trodden under foot that 
we attain the vision of peace.” 

Spiritual analogies of this kind are nume- 
rous. Holy Scripture itself furnishes the 
model, and an inspiring anthology might 
easily be gathered, of which the central 
thought should be God’s providence in re- 
gard to His “ beloved city.” 

Many beautiful things, indeed, are written of 
this city of the vision of peace, but few, I think, 
more charming than the Arab legend related 
by Lamartine. In the old, old time, accord- 
ing to this tradition, the site of Jerusalem 
was a ploughed field, and the spot on which 
the Temple stood was cultivated in common 
by two brothers; one single but the other 


It is only little | have the larger share. 


“Tn its | the threshers, the elder brother lay thinking 
he says, “it indicates the|to himself: “This equal division of our 
It is called Jebus, | common labours is not fair. 
The first means | young and companionless ; there is no one to 
‘trodden under foot,’ the second ‘peace,’ | help him. 


My brother is 


It is but proper that he should 
I will go out quietly 
and add some of my sheaves to his portion. 
He will not notice it.” Meanwhile, the 
younger brother lay thinking: “This equal 
division is not fair. My brother is married 
and has little children. He needs more than 
I. He has many cares. It is but proper he 
should have the larger portion. I will take 
some of my sheaves to his lot. He will never 
notice it.” So these brothers, carrying their 
sheaves, met each other face to face, and 
each discovered the surpassing love of the 
other. Now, the place where so good @ 
thought entered the hearts of two men at 
one time, must be a place agreeable to God, 
and men blessed it, and when the good king 
thought to build a house of God, it was 
chosen as the most seemly spot. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
Br raz Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


_ three pictures of capital execution by 

crucifixion, hanging, and sudden death 
at the cannon’s mouth, exhibited lately by 
the Russian realistic artist, were a witness to 
the gradual change which has come to pass 
in some parts of the world in respect to that 
consideration for the culprit which is being 
widely shown when he is put to death. A 
reported clumsy execution distresses the 
public. We hear even of science being em- 
ployed to make the moment of dissolution 
as short as a flash of lightning. I can, how- 
ever, imagine no end foreshadowed by a 
more ghastly spectre than of a man with 
this unknown terror before him. Neverthe- 
less, science herein blindly professes its de- 
sire to be merciful. All this shows the direc- 
tion of popular feeling, which, as long as 
capital punishment is retained, would have 
it made as painless, summary, and compas- 
sionate as possible. 

Another change in sentiment and action 
is seen among ourselves, by restricting a 
sentence of death to “ murderers” alone. It 
is difficult to realise the unfeeling reckless- 
ness with which it followed many minor 
offences a comparatively short time ago. 
Look, ¢g., at any volume of the “ Annual 
Register,” a century old, and see the number 
of those who, after each assize, were “left 
for execution.” There were, it must be 
allowed, legal and distinguished protests made 
against. this indiscriminate severity long be- 
fore it was abated; but it survived with 
such (almost incredible) tenacity, it was 
accepted with such general consent, that the 
age or period of what might be called popular 
barbarism would seem to have reached up 
to the date of our latest generation. I call 
it barbarism, because the sense of justice and 
equity which should attend civilisation must 
have been fatally obscured when the law 
failed to recognise a difference in guilt be- 
tween shop-lifting and murder. 

I will not, however, dwell on such con- 
trasts in the discernment of guiltiness as the 
present century has witnessed. Anyhow, 
the abolition of hanging was far more pub- 
licly promoted than many imagine when the 
long list of capital offences was reduced to 
one. This last offence, however, involves 
varying shades of criminality. And one of 
the worst eludes the hand of justice, as when 





a parent insures the life of a new-born infant, 
and, with guarded carefulness, allows it to 
perish for the love of money. 

In reviewing the indications of distaste 
for the infliction of punishment by death, 
the estimate of the executioner’s office held 
by decent law-abiding people must not be 
overlooked. A soldier is not shunned be- 
cause he has slain a man with his own sword. 
The governor of a jail is not execrated {by 
the public, at least), nor the warder who 
carries out his instructions; but (barring 
some morbidly curious among the degraded) 
few would like to sit at meat with or shake 
the hand of a hangman, however personally 
respectable he might be. His name is one 
of hateful reproach, not merely because he 
takes human life, but because there is an 
inextinguishable feeling, more or less defined, 
against the deliberate putting of a fellow- 
creature to death. 

In taking the line which I have hitherto 
followed it must be understood that I do not 
commit myself to a plea for the final aboli- 
tion of all capital punishment whatever. I 
have rather only noticed some of the reasons 
which have been urged, and feelings which 
have been accumulated against it. These 
have shown themselves chiefly in the present 
century, during which, perhaps, greater 
changes have come over the world of men 
than in all the ages which have preceded 
it, both in their wider estimate of social life 
and in their realisation of Christianity itself. 
Before, however, looking at something of 
what may be said on the other side of the 
question, I will return for a moment to the 
path which I have tried to follow, and see 
whether it does not lead to a few more con- 
siderations of the same import, some of 
which may perhaps be reckoned as the most 
weighty of all. 

I have not forgotten the common remark 
that when a man is hanged he can be of no 
more use, the solitary exception being that 
he may thus provide a subject for the dis- 
secting-room. ‘There is, however, this to be 
remembered, that if his life is spared, not 
only does society retain the benefit of his 
labours, but the man himself may possibly 
be touched by that improving influence 
which sometimes accompanies the sense of 
productive toil, even when it is forced. It 
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is conceivable that a criminal who has been 
reprieved from death and condemned to 
penal servitude may find such an interest 
even in his inevitable work as to become a 
better man than he was when the respite 
came. He not only has time in which he 
may learn to feel a wholesome abhorrence of 
his crime, but possibly he may come to per- 
ceive that he fills a serviceable place, how- 
ever low, in the world of living men. 

It is said that culprits condemned to labour 
are inevitably degraded by it when it is 
plainly unproductive, but that when the 
treadmill grinds corn the misery of the toiler 
is abated. And, if so, this feeling may be 
strongest when the toiling criminal reflects 
that, though he has been deemed almost 
worthy of the gallows, he is not wholly use- 
less. He has, too, been “recommended to 
mercy.” He has been touched with the puri- 
fying leaven of compassion. Thus a more 
humane sense gathers round the rough say- 
ing, that “the worst use you can put a man 
to is to hang him.” You may make him 
not merely a useful toiler, but, in some 
respects (especially in his own eyes), a better 
man. 

There are other aspects of the matter, 
moral and religious. ‘The taking of animal 
life, under any circumstances, has been, and 
is,a prominent offence in the creed of millions. 
The life of an insect is sacred to a conscien- 
tious Hindoo. I will not, however, dwell 
upon these qualms of reluctance ; but in con- 
sidering the question of capital punishment 
it may be fairly pointed out that multitudes 
of men whose Father is God, though they 
are ignorant of Christianity, and averse to 
European habits of thought, have shown 
a profound unwillingness to destroy even 
the meanest and the most mischievous 
life. 

I pass on to look at some other religious 
aspects of the matter before us, and we can- 
not help being struck by the somewhat per- 
plexing thought that a law which says, 
“Thou shalt do no murder,” is supposed to 
be righteously fulfilled by the deliberate 
taking of human life. There has, indeed, been 
no period in human history, sacred as well 
as profane, in which whoso killed did not 
think that he was doing God a service. But 
it is possible that the sense of this obligation 
has arisen from a misreading of Scriptural 
sentences which seem to commend a particu- 
lar action, and yet really only record the 
fact that it has been committed. It is per- 
haps in our interpretation of the weightiest 
sayings that we are liable to miss their 


genuine significance, and to translate tho 
statement of a fact into an imperative com- 
mand, Take that sentence upon which such 
reliance is based, that ‘“ whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed.” 
It is true that this has been conscientiously 
and literally observed; and yet, we may 
ask, how far these words may have been a 
prediction rather than a rule to be obeyed. 
Or, may they not involve the mere statement 
of a law which operates in an imperfect stage 
of human society? Anyhow, this sentence 
of literal retaliation does not stand alone. It 
occurs in the summary of Noah’s duties, and 
rests upon precisely the same ground, comes 
in the same list, as the eating of flesh from 
which the blood has not been drawn. Thus 
it would seem to partake of the ceremonial 
rather than of the moral, and to lose its force 
with those who are raised by the teaching 
of Christ from the letter into the spirit of 
the law. Indeed, there were not wanting 
even in old times hints of a perception that 
the putting of men to death was somehow 
inconsistent with the purposes of a higher 
life. Take, as one illustration of what I 
mean, the refusal of David to meddle with 
the building of the Temple, because his hands 
were stained with blood. It is not, also, 
without significance that when a census was 
made of those among the children of Israel 
who were able to go forth to war, such as 
were concerned in the highest life, being 
ministrants about the altar, were not reckoned 
as available. The Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying, “Only thou shalt not number the 
tribe of Levi, nor take the sum of them 
among the children of Israel.” The priest, 
representing nearness to God, was to wear 
no sword. There were in old times glimpses 
through the curtain which hung before the 
future, sparks of light shining in the dark, 
which indicated coming revelation. There 
were human peaks above the valleys of the 
Shadow of Death, whose summits caught the 
rays of a slowly-approaching dawn, long 
before men saw the light of Christ. And 
when He came, His words and ways were 
surely meant to reveal a sacredness in life 
which had never been apprehended by man- 
kind, and which cannot be overlooked in 
the administration of what we believe to be 
justice. 

But centuries passed before it was per- 
ecived. Nothing of its kind is more notable 
than the partial perception of the spirit of 
Christianity shown by the cruelties of Chris- 
tians throughout what are loosely called the 
Middle Ages. The Church did manifold 
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and magnificent work then, but nothing can 
more clearly betray the imperfection of hu- 
man righteousness than its conscientious 
treatment of honest recusants. This might 
hint to us that possibly our successors may 
look back on us as almost inconceivably 
mistaken in some matters about which we 
feel no doubt. Certainly, in respect to capital 
punishment, few would like to take much 
distinguished Christian procedure as a good 
precedent. It may be hoped, for instance, 
that public execution by “fire” would stir 
the pity of the most careless, even if the 
mob did not riotously prevent it by scatter- 
ing the furze and fagots made ready to burn 
the offender. The historical procedure of 
the Church in handing dissenters over to the 
civil arm to die at the stake, and that of un- 
relenting Puritans who smote in the name of 
the Lord, must surely qualify any weight 
we may attach to religious traditionary ex- 
ample in respect to capital punishment. We 
are not inextricably bound to follow the 
pattern of our Christian forefathers in any- 
thing. They certainly cannot be our guides 
in this matter. 

To whom, then, shall we go? The Chris- 
tian professes to be taught by Christ. And 
it is to His spirit, deeds, and sayings we 
should most readily look for guidance in 
forming an opinion about the matter before 
us. And what materials do we find? The 
first and most notable appear in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The special question of 
capital punishment is there touched by 
Christ in these words: ‘ Ye have heard that 
it was said by them of old time thou shalt 
not kill, and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” Here is nothing 
less than a statement of the old law upon 
which the present infliction of death for mur- 
der is based amon g Christian nations; ‘‘ Who- 
so sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” 

And at first sight it looks as if Christ 
sealed it with His approval, for He does not 
forbid the judgment here spoken of, which 
was punishment by death in different shapes. 
On the contrary, He seemingly adds to the 
list of capital offences, instancing causeless 
anger, and the bitter or contemptuous lan- 
guage which sometimes accompanies it. To 
one form of this He even attaches that ex- 
treme penalty of the old Jewish law whereby 
the body of the malefactor was burnt after 
execution in the Valley of Gehenna. He 
seemingly does this; but, in truth, we do 
not need much explanation of His sentence 
to perceive that He merely indicates and 








condemns that malice and injustice which 
make the guilt of the offence. The spirit 
of His sentence is echoed by St. James, 
who says, “He that hateth his brother is a 
murderer.” Christ, however, does not mean 
to say that anger is literally to be punished 
by death. We cannot believe this. He 
does not proclaim a still severer code of 
punishment than that which already existed, 
which would be the case if we took His 
words to mean that whosoever was angry 
with his brother without a cause deserved to 
die. His whole utterance here thus fails to 
express His opinion about that judicial retri- 
bution which took the shape of capital pun- 
ishment on the ground of the old law, “ Who- 
soever shall kill, shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” But we have only to look a little 
farther in the same Sermon on the Mount in 
order to learn what He thought about the stern 
judicial procedure whereby an offender was 
then repaid in his own coin. He presently 
lays down His laws about the matter in these 
words: “Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth.’ But J say unto you that ye resist 
not evil.” Thus, surely, so far as these 
famous utterances go, about the existing 
legal rule that killing deserved death, the 
verdict of Christ was not cast in favour of 
capital punishment. 

Must we, therefore, conclude that in a 
Christian community it should be abolished, 
and that under no circumstances even the 
most grievous offender should be put to 
death? Can the literal interpretation of the 
saying, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,” be never justi- 
fiable and right? Must its fulfilment be 
always reckoned as at best only a concession 
to an imperfect state of society? Is it alto- 
gether inconsistent with Christian proce- 
dure? Perhaps we may get the best answer 
to this question with the assistance of a 
somewhat similar sentence. Christ once 
said, ‘They that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” Must this be construed as 
a prohibition of war? The fulfilment of 
these words has often come to pass. They 
have frequently been seen to be true. His- 
tory shows us that armies create armies, and 
slaughter breeds slaughter. But is there no 
such thing as righteous fighting, as when a 
nation rises to defend itself from unprovoked 
invasion and its homes from pillage, or 
stretches forth an arm to deliver the op- 
pressed, as when slavers are captured or 
destroyed by ships of war? If an appeal ta 
or use of the sword is sometimes justifiable, 
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if material hostilities may be resorted to with- | 
out inevitable forfeiture of Christian charac- | 


ter, or departure from Christian principles, 
may a human life never be judicially taken 
in vindication of outraged humanity ? 
no occasions arise in which the natural law 
that “like brings like,” irresistibly demand 
the death of a man-slayer? There have been 
deadly crimes, accompanied by such acts of 
deliberately malignant atrocity, as to stir 
the indignation of a whole people. Could 
we righteously plead for a sentence of less 
than capital punishment upon the authors of 
these? Its infliction cannot be too carefully 
guarded ; the judge, or rather jury, must be 
swift to hear, but slow to speak. Neverthe- 
less, surely the hands of justice may not be 
so tied as to prohibit any deliberate execu- 
tion by death. The circumstances of an 
offence may, moreover, be such that a quickly 
fatal retribution compels universal assent, as 
in times of acute disorder, when nothing 


Can | 








less than the taking of life checks imminent 
general. disaster, and thus goes to justify 
the literal interpretation of the saying, 
‘“‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” 

In this matter, indeed, as in so many, we 
are compelled to admit the force of the dry 
old truism, that “exceptions prove a rule.” 
It may not be forgotten when we honestly 
desire to regulate our legal executive on the 
best Christian principles. We may try to 
exclude the impulse of resentful nature 
from our infliction of penalties, but some- 
times it is inexorable, and so _reasserts 
itself as to compel its formal use. After 
all, nature is of God, and in seeking to 
be guided by His will we must be watch- 
ful lest we substitute sickly sentiment for 
an augustly righteous purpose, which may 


| demand the gravest deliberate execution of 


divine justice at the hands of man him- 























DREAMS AND DEEDS. 
(Written after a visit to the Children’s Hospital, East London. 


SPENT a day in dreaming—dreaming long 
On Science, Art, Philosophy, and Song ; 
And in my dreams I clomb the snow-capt, white, 
And inaccessible peak—the mountain-height 

Of Intellect, whence, in a proud disdain, 
I looked upon my brethren in the plain. 


“ For them,” I said, “ poor dwellers in a vale 


(Of clay their body, and of clay their brain), 
For them, no doubt, the simple gospel tale 
Suffices amply ; but for us who climb 

This mountain-height, the gospel was not sent ; 
’Tis well enough for them, but we were meant 
For something nobler, something more sublime, 
And worthier of the intellect of man. 

Their muddy minds can grasp the gospel plan ; 
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- Self-sickened ; and I said, 





It suits their simple souls, but we require 
A more mysterious God—our thoughts are higher.” 


Next day it chanced I met an ancient friend, 

A London curate. “I can’t stay,” said he, 

“But won’t you walk a little way with me ?” 

And so I joined him, and our journey’s end, 

The Children’s Hospital, we reached at last, 

And through the door, and up the stair-way passed. 


* Outside were noisy crowds, and stifling air, 


And reeking smells of fish, and smoke, and beer ; 
Inside, light, cleanliness, and kindly care,—— 
An oasis within a desert drear. 


But my heart ached to see the faces there— 

The hollow eyes, dark-circled, seemed to cry 

In dumb, despairing, agonising prayer 

For love, and aid, and human sympathy ; 

And here some little child of three or four, 

With agéd face unchildlike, wan and worn, 

Glanced up and smiled with pitiful look, which wore 
Such sad beseeching that my heart was torn, 

And all my thoughts went forth in wondering cry, 
Why God permits such pain and misery. 


And then I thought of all my foolish dreams— 
My wish to make my mind a garden fair 
(Science, and Art, and Song the living streams 
Which wound about to bring refreshment there) ; 
Where I, content in musings, doing nought 

To work one true salvation on the earth, 

Should dream all day while others toiled and wrought, 
Should dream all day instead of faring forth 
Into God’s harvest-field, to labour there, 

Garner the grain, uproot the weed and tare, 

And of the day the heat and burden bear. 


And then I thought of Him who came to save 
His suffering creatures, healed the sick, and gave 
Sight to the blind, and took the little child 
Within His arms, and loving looked, and smiled ; 
And my heart smote me with a bitter pang, 

As in mine ears His gentle accents rang : 

“Come unto Me, all ye that weary are, 

And heavy-laden! Lean upon this breast, 

And trust in Me, and I will give you rest.” 


And then my foolish dreams came back again, 
How [had said this gospel was too plain, 
There was no scope for mind or brain, 

And bowed my head, 
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’Tis I am low, and cannot 


“OQ Lord, Thy Gospel is too high for me, 


see 


The length, and breadth, and depth, and height 


Of that great mystery.” 


And in my heart there shone a light, 

And a strong prayer went up to God: 

«Lord, let me tread the path Thy Son hath trod— 
No more a dreamer, but a worker true, 

In Thy great Vineyard, lasting work to do!” 





HOLDING ON AND HOLDING UP. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “‘ Dear Jesus, ever at my side,” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 41—52. 


Text: “And when they found him not, they turned back 
again to Jerusalem, seeking him.’”’—Lwvkz ii. 45. 


Lost !—JESUS. 


T was Jesus they had lost! Yes, they had 


Him once, but now, they had lost Him. | 


There isn’t a sadder thing can be said of any- 
body than that—“ he has lost,” or, “she has 
lost Jesus.” Oh, children, children! may 
that never be said of any of you! When 
we have lost Jesus we have lost everything 
—lost our life, lost our heaven, lost our 
God. 

Howdid they come to lose Him? Oh! it isn’t 
difficult to find out that it was through care- 
lessness. When they came up to the city and | 
saw all the grand sights, and the gay crowds, 


and the buying and selling in the market- | 
place, then they got quite interested in these | 


things and forgot about Jesus. Many, many 
a man and woman, many, many a boy and 
girl has lost Jesus in that way. They have 
had Him once, and then their hearts were 
sweet, and their thoughts were pure and 
good, and they were quiet and peaceful and 
very, very happy. But they began to take 
up with other things—some with riches, 


| some with another—all for themselves—and 
little by little they forgot about Jesus, and 
lie lost Him. Have a care about this, chil- 
dren, have a care about this: never forget 
that the one thing you have to be most careful 
about all your days is to take care of Jesus. 
| If once you grow careless about Him, you 
| will lose Him, certain / 
| Be very careful to keep Him by you, and 
| keep very close by Him yourself, especially 
| when you are among people who don’t know 
| Him. That was how they lost Him. They 
| knew Jesus, but there were hundreds and 
hundreds all round about them who didn’t 
| know Him. For that very reason they 
|should have kept closer by Him. And you 
will have to mix with people who don’t 
| know Jesus, and they will laugh at you and 
| jeer at you for being so careful about Him. 
| Don’t you be laughed into losing your 
Saviour. You know Him, you know who He 
is, and you know what He is to you—then 
if you know Him, what a sin and a shame it 
will be for you to let Him be lost because of 
those who don’t know Him at all! Keep 
Him near you then, and love Him more than 
ever, and keep closer than ever by Him. 

It’s a sad, sad, pitiful story this: it is 
always a sad and pitiful story about the way 
anybody ever came to lose Jesus. The 


some with pleasure, some with one thing, | angels up there don’t know anything sadder 
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to say than this: “ That boy, that girl, that 
man, that woman, once had Jesus, but they 
have lost Him.” This time, however, there 
was one hopeful thing to be said about those 
who had lost Jesus: they soon missed Him. 

That showed how fond, how really fond 
they had been of Him. You don't miss 
people you don’t know very well, or don’t 
see very often, or don’t care very much for. 
But when it is somebody you really love and 
like to be with, how you miss them when 
they are away! The saddest thing that can 
happen to us is to lose Jesus and yet not 
miss Him, but just to go on and on as if we 
had never known Him. That shows we 
never had really known’ Him, never had 
really loved Him—for oh! when we lose 
anybody we have loved what a big, big, 
heavy sorrow comes into the heart! ‘Things 
arent the same to us then as they were 
before—the sun doesn’t seem to be so bright, 
the birds don’t seem to sing so sweetly, and 
the stars seem to have gone further and 
further away from us. We are missing, ay ! 
we are missing the loved one we have lost ! 

There are people all round us who are 
missing Jesus in that way. They are not 
happy. They go here and there and try to 
find pleasure, but things are not with them 
now what once they were. The old peace, 
the old happiness, the old brightness are 
gone ; there is a load at their hearts, and it 
is always there, whatever they do or where- 
ever they go, and they don't quite under- 
stand themselves why. It’s just this,—they 
are missing Jesus. ‘They did love Him, but 
they have let themselves be so taken up with 
other things that they have lost Him, and 
now they miss Him. Ah, that is a good 
sign, a hopeful sign! Do you know some- 
thing about it, children? Do you know what 
it is some days to feel wretched, and sad, 
and unhappy—because Jesus isn’t with you 
as He was with you once? Then I am glad 
that you can be sad in that way, for it shows 
that away down in your heart you do love 
Him. 

When we miss Jesus then, the first thing 
to do is to find Him again if we can. That's 
what they did. They sought about and 
sought about and sought about for Him sor- 
rowing. And you will have to seek and 
search diligently, too—but first, in your own 
heart. Isn’t it something there that has 
made you lose Jesus? Isn’t there some big 
sin there, or some big selfishness, or some big 
carelessness that has let Jesus depart from 
you? Find out what it is that is there, and 
pray and pray for it to be taken away, for 





till that is put away you can’t find Jesus 
again. 

And search among your habits and your 
ways, and your companionships, and your 
pleasures ; see if there isn’t something there 
that is keeping Jesus away from you. May 
be it is your closed Bible—you never read it, 
May be it is your closed lips—you have 
given up praying. May be it is some way 
you have got into which is not the way the 
Lord will walk in. Search, and search dili- 
gently, even if it is with sorrowing, till you 
find out what is keeping Jesus away from 
your heart. It is worth your searching out, 
for as long as Jesus is lost, everything is 
lost, everything we ever can wish for. And 
it is so easy to lose Him—so difficult to find 
Him again. They lost Him in a moment, 
but it took them three days’ anxious search 
to find Him again. 

Where did they find Him? It was in the 
Temple. That is just what we might have 
expected. If Jesus is to be found anywhere, 
for certain it is in the Church. There are 
people who have lost Him, and are missing 
Him, sadly missing Him, but they are never 
finding Him because they are never seeking 
for Him where he is certain to be—in the 
Church. They stay at home on Sundays, or 
go strolling about the streets or the fields, 
and all the time Jesus is waiting for them 
in the Temple, but they don’t seek for Him 
there. Children, be you wiser, be you bet- 
ter. If Jesus delights to be in the Temple, 
let it be your delight to be there too. He 
is always there, and most people lose Him 
simply by growing careless about seeking 
Him there. 

Take care of Jesus. We can lose Him or 
we can keep Him—just as we are careless 
and prayerless or careful and prayerful. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “‘ By cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 
Lesson: Hosea xiv, 


Text: “And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man,”—Lvkz ii. 52. 


GROWING PAINS AND PLEASURES. 


I pon’T think this is exactly as you would 
have described it. If it had been some little 
companion of yours, and you wanted to tell 
somebody far away how he had grown, I 
fancy you would have put his height first 
and his wisdom next: you would have said 
that he “increased in stature and in wisdom” 
—not the other way about, as it is written 
here. 
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Well, that would be natural. When we 
are little we always think most of what 
catches the eye; but as we grow older we 
think most of what the eye can’t see, yet 
the heart can tell. We think about bigness 
at the first, but we think most about good- 
ness afterwards—and goodness is best. What 
does it matter how big you grow, if you 
don’t keep growing better with it? Goliath 
was very big, but he wasn’t of much account 
to the world; David wasn’t much more than 
half his size, but David is helping us all still 
with his wise words and his sweet songs. 

So we see how right and true it was, in 
telling how Jesus grew, to speak about His 
wisdom first and His height next. 

There are some things everybody fancies 
he can do without any teacher or teaching, 
and growing is one of them. But that’s a 
mistake ; there is a right and a wrong way 
of growing, just as there is a right anda 
wrong way of speaking, a right and a wrong 
way of singing, and a right and a wrong way 
of living. We have to learn how to grow, 
as we have to Jearn how to speak, or to sing, 
if we would grow rightly. 

The first thing to learn is—how to grow 
wise. Do you imagine they teach that at 
school? Not they! When the bill comes 
in at the end of the term, there is so much 
for Latin, and so much for music, and so 
much for drawing, but I never yet saw so 
much for wisdom! No, they don’t teach that 
at school, and they don’t teach it at colleges 
or universities. All that they teach there 
is knowledge—and knowledge is no more 
wisdom than spectacles are eyes. A blind 
man doesn’t see any better for putting on 
glasses, and nobody is a bit the better for all 
his knowledge unless he has wisdom behind 
it—the wisdom that sees through it all. 
Knowledge is good, as glasses are good, but 
if wisdom isn’t behind the glasses, knowledge 
is only for show—nobody is made any the 
better for it. 

Wisdom, then, is the chief thing. It is 
the eye of the heart. It is a way of looking 
through things—right through them—so as 
to see what they really are. When know- 
ledge sees a mistake—a word misspelled, or 
@ sum done wrong, or a big, big blunder 
somebody has made in his life—knowledge 
laughs with scorn. But wisdom doesn’t 
faugh ; no !—wisdom looks past the mistake 
in the spelling, in the sum, or in the life, 
and sees what the boy or the girl, the man 
or the woman, wanted to be, or wanted to 
do, and wisdom pities and loves. Wisdom, 
you see, has a heart, but knowledge has only 





a head, and this would be a poor, poor world 
for us all, my bairns, if it weren’t for the 
heart that is in it. The wisest people in the 
world are the people with the biggest and 
most loving hearts, and the foolishest people 
are the great scholars and people who will 
have nothing but “facts ””—who are like cab- 
bages run to seed—all head and no “ heart ” 
at all. 

Would you wish to be wise? then—be 
loving. That was how Jesus grew—sweet- 
hearted, kindly, affectionate, always ready 
to help another, and do a good turn, and 
forgive. And we know how He learnt to 
grow like that. It was because He was 
always remembering His Father — God. 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Yes, that is the book to read if 
we would really grow wise—the book of 
God’s heart. What a big, tender, pitiful 
heart His is! He is so gentle with us, so 
patient !|—always trying to make the bad 
good, and the good better: not scolding us 
when we come back to Him after we have 
gone wrong, but glad, glad because we've 
come back, and kind, kind to forgive us and 
help us again—and yet God is the greatest 
and the wisest of all! It’s no wonder we 
are told that if we want wisdom, we should 
ask it of God, and the best of all is, He 
promises to give it us if we ask Him. So, 
go to Him if you would have the wise heart. 
All your days, children, your wisest time 
will be the time when you are keeping 
closest to God. The true wisdom is “the 
wisdom which cometh down from above.” 

The next thing to learn is—how to grow 
sweet and fragrant. ‘Jesus increased in 
favour with God and man.” This is a grand 
word—favour. You can’t exactly describe 
it, yet everybody feels what it must mean 
when you speak of a well-favoured child, 
about granting a favour, about the favour 
of a flower, or the favour of a smile. It 
means sweetness, fragrance — whatever is 
lovable. 

If ever we would have it we must seek for 
it as Jesus did—from God first. He “ in- 
creased in favour with God and man ”—not 
—with man and God. God first, children, 
God first; if we would have the favour of 
men we must first win the favour of God. 

How do the flowers grow? They are very 
beautiful, very sweet-smelling, very useful, 
and everybody worth calling anybody has 
them in great favour. They begin with 
what seems furthest away, but is really 
nearest—they begin with the sun. They 
love him first : they watch for his light, they 
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open out to his warmth, and so they grow 
strong and rich and lovely. And it is only 
as they grow in favour with the sun that 
they grow in favour with boys and girls and 
men and women; for only so do they be- 
come graceful, and coloured, and useful. If 
they neglected the sun or despised the sun, 
they would soon grow so ugly that they 
would be neglected or despised by us. 

And how does baby grow sweet-tempered, 
well-favoured, and “good as gold”? Isn't 
it by looking in mother’s face? Yes, it is. 
When baby is lying in mother’s lap, crooling 
and gurgling, and appearing to take things 
so lazily, comfortably, and easily, he is all 
the time, the little deceiver, working—work- 
ing very hard—as the flowers work in the 
sunshine—in order to grow. Mother’s face 
is his sunshine. 


“* Would you know the baby’s skies? 
Baby’s skies are mamma’s eyes. 
Mamma’s eyes and smile, together, 
Make the baby’s pleasant weather.” 


It’s because baby grows in favour with 
mother that he grows in favour with every- 
body. 

So you see—if ever we are to grow in 
favour with men, if ever they are to come 
to like us or love us, if ever we are to find 
the way to their hearts so as to do them any 
good when we grow up, then we must begin 
as Jesus began by first of all growing in 
favour with God. God first, children, God 
first ; “In the beginning—God.” That was 
what Joseph did, and Samuel, and David, 
and Daniel; and when they had found favour 
with God didn’t they all come to find favour 
with men? Ah, yes; the biggest mistake 
that people make is in trying to win the 
favour of men before they have begun to 
seek the favour of God. The flower may as 
well try to be beautiful without the sun- 
shine. 

There is a beautiful picture, painted 
by a great painter, of Mary Mother and 
her little child Jesus. His face is so gentle 
and sweet, so loving and pure: it is like 
an angel’s dream just to look on Him. 
And two poor women thought so once, for 
as they looked on that picture one said to 
the other, “ Who could help growing up 
good with such a child?” Ah, they felt 
it: they felt what sunshine could do to bring 
out all that was best. And that is the sun- 
shine, children, you must seek first—the 
sunshine of God’s love. Oh, if we did but 
know Him better we too would say—‘ Who 
could help growing up good with such a 
God?” Make much of Him, be often with 


Him in the quiet little prayer, fill your) 
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hearts up to the brim with the kind things 
He says to us in His word—so you will grow 
rightly, by growing in favour first with God, 
and, then for certain, next with man. 

There is a little white stone in a certain 
graveyard, and these are the words that are 
chiselled upon it: “A child of whom her 
playmates said, ‘It was easier to be good 
when she was with us.’” That was a fine 
thing to say—the finest thing any of us could 
wish to be said of us at the last. Let us 
learn to say it now—say it of God—“ It is 
easier to be good when He is with us,” just 
as it is easier for the flowers to be beautiful 
when the sunshine is round them, easier for 
baby to be good when mother’s smile is on 
him. Seek, children, every day to grow in 
favour with God, and you will never fail to 
grow in favour with man. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Hushed was the evening hymn.” 
Lesson : Acts ii, 1—12. 


Text: ‘* We do hear them speak in our tongues the wonderful 
works of God.’’—Acrts ii. 11. 


THE INTERPRETATION. 


THEY could not understand it! There 
was a great crowd of them—men from almost 
every part of the world, brown and black, 
tawny and tanned, Hebrew and Greek, sturdy 
Romans and supple Parthians, all talking 
different languages, and yet when the Apos- 
tles began to speak of the wonderful works 
of God, every man heard a message from 
God for himself! That was the puzzling 
thing; how the word that was preached to 
all came home to each as if it had been spoken 
to him only and in his language alone! 

Yet something of this sort is always hap- 
pening. Let me try to show how. Every- 
body has a “tongue” of his own. “Of 
course he has,” you say ; “he couldn’t have 
somebody else’s!” To be sure not, but there 
are tongues and tongues. The tongue of a 
bell is not the same as the tongue in your 
mouth, or the tongue of a whip, or a “tongue 
of fire.” Yet they are all called tongues, 
because everyone has something to tell in ite 
own way. So a great poet says there are 
“tongues in trees,” his meaning being that 
the tree has a tale to tell us if only we know 
how to learn. The word tongue, in fact, 
often means language (as when we speak of 
the French tongue, the English tongue, and 
the Latin tongue); and everything has a 
language of its own, if we can but under- 
stand it, as when we talk of “the language 
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of flowers,” “the language of the stars,” or 
“the language of dreams.” These things 
don’t speak, don’t utter words, but yet there 
is much they can tell us about themselves 
if we are only wise enough to take in their 
meaning. 

In much the same way everybody has a 
tongue or language of his own. Thousands 
besides himself may speak English, but no- 
body else in all the world can say what he 
says in his heart, or hear what he hears in 
his heart, or think exactly as he thinks in 
his heart. The language of the heart is never 
precisely the same in any two persons; 
everybody has his “ own tongue” there—his 
very own. 

There is a boy, for example, who is very, 
very fond of everything that is beautiful. 
As he wanders through the streets he is 
always noticing something or other that 
would make a fine picture—some old brown 
gable of a house with the sunshine stealing 
over it, or some little bit of a garden, with 
the lawn lying clean and smooth, like a still 
little emerald lake. When he is in the 
country his soul dances in him for very joy, 
for everything there, every hedgerow, every 
farmstead, every copsewood, every hamlet— 
the birds in the air, the sheep in the field, 
the hills and the meadows—everything is in 
his eyes beautiful, very, very beautiful. 
Whatever is beautiful speaks to the heart of 
that lad in the language he can best under- 
stand, 

But there is another lad who drinks in 
delight more through the ear than through 
the eye. He is quick, quick to catch all 
sweet sounds. The singing of birds or the 
chiming of bells, the clashing and dashing 
of a band, the humming of a bee, or the 
singing of a song, all give him pleasure, 
great, great pleasure—his chief pleasure. 

{usic of one kind or other is the language 
he can best understand. 

Another lad is cut out for an engineer. 
Nothing pleases him so much as putting 
things together, or finding out how things 
are made. He is always on the watch to see 
how things are done, and always trying to 
do something like them or something better. 
He doesn’t see the beautiful things the one 
boy sees, or hear the sweet sounds the other 
boy hears, but he sees why a feather is hol- 
low, so as to be both light and strong, and 
why the bridge should have arches, so that 
every stone may bear its own share in sup- 
porting. He understands why there are 
weights to the clock to draw it, or a spring 
in the inside to push it; and a great many 





other things that are ingenious and clever, 
The language which that boy will best under. 
stand is the language of contrivance, and how 
things should be fitted together, so as to 
make the best use of them. 

And so everybody has some language of 
his own—all his own—something that lies 
away deep down in his heart, and which tells 
what he really is and what he would like to 
be. If ever, then, you would get at that 
lad—at his real self, his truest self—you 
must speak to him in his own tongue, after 
his own language. 

And that is how God is always trying to 
speak to us about His wonderful work. 
Through the very thing that we are most 
interested in, He would send us message 
upon message about Himself, if we would 
only let it come in. To the one who loves 
everything that is beautiful He would send 
thought upon thought of the pure and the 
beautiful God who has created all things. 
To the one who loves music He would send 
thought upon thought of happiness, and 
would lift up his soul on the wings of sweet 
sounds to all that is gentle and true, and 
praiseful and prayerful. And what grand 
thoughts about Himself He would put into 
the heart of the one who loves to watch how 
things are made and how they work; for 
what a great engineer is God! He makes 
the sun draw up the waters from the lake 
and the sea, and sweeten them as they rise 
up through the air, and then bind them 
together in clouds, and float them along the 
sky till they come to the place that needs 
them. And He can make the stars to hang 
upon nothing, and yet hold them so that 
not one shall drift out of its place. He has 
a purpose for everything, and everything is 
fitted into something else, to help it or make 
the road ready for it. Oh! a wonderful, 
wonderful contriver is God, and whoever 
delights in seeing how things are done has 
many, many a thought from God about His 
wonderful works spoken to him if he would 
only listen with his heart. 

So you see, children, how God is always 
speaking to us all, and yet everybody hears 
what He has to say just as his own heart is. 

Do you remember the story of Dick 
Whittington? When he sat by the mile- 
stone at Highgate yonder, not knowing 
where to go or what to do, he heard the 
bells ringing from the city, and what did 
they say to him? “Turn again, Whitting- 
ton, thrice mayor of London!” But did they 
say that? Well, that was what he heard. 
But I have no doubt other people heard 
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them say something different. A lazy man | 
heard them say, “Don’t waste your time, | 
don’t waste your time.” A thief heard them 
say, “You'll be found out yet, you'll be | 
found out yet ;” and a man in sore trouble 
heard them say, “Wait upon God, wait | 
upon God.” You see the bells speak to | 
everybody according to what is in his own | 
heart ; everybody hears them speak in his | 
own language. And that is how God speaks | 
to all, and yet has a message for each. 

So the great thing for us to do is to keep | 
the heart right and ready and watchful for | 
God. This is best done by keeping the 
heart always filled with love. Sometimes 
electric wires won’t work properly. The 
messages may be telegraphed correctly 
enough, but they don’t all get to the other 
end. Only a word here and there gets to 
the other end of the wire, and you can’t get 
any sense or meaning out of them. It is 
because there is a storm about and thunder 
and lightning. When there is too much 
electricity in the air, it draws away the 
message from the wires, and it is lost. It is | 
the same with our hearts and God’s whispers | 
to them. Whenever love is away, whenever | 
sin is present, or anger, or hatred, or any 
feeling that is wrong or selfish or bad or 
unkind, then God’s message can’t come pro- | 
perly into the heart. We only get a word | 
or two of it, and we can’t understand it, and 
it frightens us, and makes us afraid of God | 
rather than love Him. 

The fault is in the heart—in the bad feel- 
ing, the bad thought, or the sin that is there. 
These must be put away—altogether put | 
away—before we can rightly hear what God | 
would say tous. Put them away, children, | 
put them away. Jesus will help you and | 
show you how, and strengthen you to do it. | 
But you never will do it without His help. | 
Go to Him when you have done what is 
wrong, or said what is wrong; go to Him 
and ask Him to put down the bad storm | 
that has got into your heart, and that is 
keeping you from receiving God’s messages 
properly. Put yourself right with Jesus 
first ; there is no other way in which your 
heart ever can be put right. When you do 
that—when you do put yourself right with 
Jesus—then the one feeling in the heart, in 
everybody’s heart, is the feeling of love ; for 
when you love the Lord with all your heart, 
then you can’t but love everyone the Lord 
loves. Through that He will send message 
upon message home to you, direct and clear. 
You will hear Him speak to you when you 
are mastering your tasks ; hear Him whisper 














to you when you are in the streets; when 
you are at work and when you are at play ; 
wherever you are, if there is love in your 
heart for Jesus, you will hear Him speak to 
each of you in your own tongue—after the 
language of your own heart. Love is the 
language He speaks, and unless we have love 
to interpret and understand, all He can say 
must be meaningless to us—a foreign speech. 
“He that loveth not knoweth not God.” 
Love alone can teach you. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Little travellers Zionward.” 
Lesson: 1 Cor. xiii. 
Text: “ Now and then,”—1 Cor, xiii. 12 
pee ey 


THESE are two very tiny little words— 
now and then—but they take in a great deal 
—all about this life and all about the next, 
all about time, where the sun rises and sets, 
and all about eternity, where the sun never 
goes down. That is a good deal, is it not, 
for such little words to mean? But a wise 


| man has put it all in a shorter way still, and 


without the help of words at all. He has 
expressed it all by a mark of interrogation 
and a mark of exclamation. 

You know what a mark of interrogation 
is? Itis like this—?—the little thing with 
the open mouth that is printed at the end 
of questions. That is what our life is like 


' now, full of questions, for there is so much 


we don’t know and so much we would like to 
know, that at the end of that big, big para- 
graph we call our life here, there has to be 
set up a great mark of interrogation. Thats 
as it is now. 

But then—a mark of exclamation best 
describes it. You know what a mark of that 
kind is like—this—!—as if it was a golden 
earring with a diamond pendant. It always 
means wonder, gladness, surprise, and de- 
light. When you read a riddle you find at 
the end the mark of interrogation, for it is 
all question, question, asking why? why ? 
But when you read the answer there is a 
mark of exclamation after it ; the answer is 
so easy, once you've found it, that you can 
only wonder you ever.were puzzled about it. 

Yes, now and then are short words ; but 
this—% and that—! are shorter still, and 
they mean the same, and tell something more 
besides. We have many questions to ask 
now, but we shan’t need to ask any then, for 
we shall then know all that is so puzzling to 
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us now. Jesus says that then we shall ask 
Him nothing ; we shall have learnt all and 
been satisfied. Heaven will be all wonder, 
adoration, and delight. 

It is quite amazing what can take place 
between now and then—hbetween one time 
and another time that is farther away. Just 
think of baby in mother’s arms! What a 
weak little thing he is now; he can’t even sit 
up straight. And he is such an ignorant little 
fellow ; he can’t read and he can’t write; he 
is always mistaking your things for his own, 
and he doesn’t know anything but the way 
to his mouth! That is as it is now; but 
then, by-and-by, when he has become a man, 
why, you will sometimes not be quite sure 
that he ever was a baby, and sometimes he 
won't be quite sure himself; he will have 
grown so big and masterful and strong and 
wise, doing great things, and doing them 
grandly too, let us hope. That’s then, and 
you can hardly think of it now ; it makes 
such a difference. Yet he will be the same 
person all the while, the same, and not 
another; the little baby will just have grown 
into the bigger man; he won't have been 
changed. 

Well, there is a greater now and a greater 
then than even that, for there is this life, and 
there is the next, and may be, after all, the 
difference will be just as between the babe 
and the man. What is little now will be 

reat then; what we don’t know now we 
shall know then ; what we are ignorant of 
now we shall have learnt then. 

Let me tell you a tale of a quiet country 

ol, so sweet and clean: where the willows 

end down to the great bur-reeds (with their 

brown busbies and the spike on the top), 
and the reeds sway over the rushes, and the 
rushes flutter over the broad leaves of the 
water-lilies which grow near the edge where 
the water is shallow. Oh, it’s a lovely spot! 
how I wish I might see it again! Down 
there, where it is so clear and sweet, a 
little creature lived. It had large, large 
eyes, for it was always wondering, always 
curious, trying to find out the meaning of 
things. 

“T can’t make it out,” it said one day, 
“why I should always be wanting to get up 

-to the top, and get right above it too. I 
should die if I did that, I know, for I was 
made to live in the water.” 

“No, you weren't,” said a dragon-fly that 
came quick as a flash, and then hovered 
steadily above the pool. ‘You were made 
to come up here and fly about like as I do, 
and that’s why you are always wanting to 





come to the top; you don’t know yourself, 
Come up now—don’t be afraid; you are 
ready to be like me.” 

“No, no!” said the other sadly ; “I can’t 
fly.” 
“Of course you can’t,” said the one above; 
“but it is because you have never needed to 
fly. But you can swim—swim in the water, 
and I am only swimming too—swimming in 
the air. And you can see, you have two eyes, 
and they are enough for you in the water ; 
come up here, and you will get more. I have 
four thousand, and I was once like you.” 

How the little creature down below won- 
dered on hearing that! Four thousand eyes! 
what a lot could be seen! and wings!! Oh, 
it was good to think of it, and it was worth 
trying for ; so it took courage, and crept up 
and up the slender stem of the flote-grass, 
till it left the water and reached a long 
straight veined leaf, and then it fainted ; 
you would have said it was dead. But it 
wasn’t; the sun was shining upon it and 
dried it, and its body grew hard, and then 
it split open, and out from the old case a 
beautiful creature came, with four thousand 
eyes and flashing wings, and such a bright, 
bright gleaming body! Only for a little did 
it rest on the flote-grass after its old case had 
sunk into the pool. The sun was warm, the 
air was sweet, and everything was beautiful; 
suddenly it spread its wings and darted away, 
hither and thither, till at last, as it grew 
strong, it could fly swifter than a swallow ! 

That’s the way with the dragon-fly; now 
it is in the water, but then it is in the air; 
now it sees but a little, then it sees much; 
now it is a poor little, slow-moving thing, 
then it is a brilliant, dazzling, living flash ! 
And yet it is the same creature all along, 
and the air is not so much different from the 
water, only finer, and sweeter, and better. 

And this, children, is all that death can do 
to anybody who loves Jesus and trusts Him. 
Death can but make him faint for a moment, 
and then the soul leaves its old case which 
we call the body, and passes into the bright- 
ness and the beauty, the warmth and the 
life and the love of Jesus Himself. 

Would you wish it to be so with you 
then? If you would, be faithful and loving 
and true to Jesus now, for this is His promise 
—‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” A crown of 
life! That means life completed, life per- 
fected, life as it should be. So be true to 
Jesus now, and then death will be the best 
and kindest friend you could ever have 
wished for. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
WOMEN AND POOR-LAW ADMINISTRATION. 


'T is a hopeful sign for the future that in several 
parts of the country women have been returned 
at the recent elections to serve as guardians of the 
poor. Whatever differences of opinion may exist as 
to the limits of weman’s true sphere, that she is in 
her right place here is surely a fact hardly open to 
question. Much of the work under our present 
system demands the knowledge and the sympathy 
which only a woman can possess. Tom Taylor’s 
lines on Mrs. Nassau Senior, one of the noblest and 
bravest workers ever enlisted in the cause of social 
reform, are not yet out of date— 


“ For paupers, too, have sex: the workhouse walls 
Hold mothers, maidens, and girl-babes, on whom 
A woman’s eye, with woman’s insight falls, 
Sees its own ways from sunlight to their gloom.” 


Men have done their best to deal with the eternal 
problem of pauperism, to make our workhouses, and, 
above all, our workhouse schools, something better 
than prisons. But for all their efforts they have 
failed, and they know it. If one of the two sexes 
can legislate for both—and that is far from certain 
—it cannot administrate for both. All experience 
proves that. And if the victory is ever to be won, 
if the mistakes and,the misfortunes of the past are 
to be avoided, it can only be by combined and united 
action, and every woman who joins the band of 
workers is helping to bring the day of success 
nearer. 


THE BAPTISTS AND THEIR COLLEGES. 


The Baptist Churches are thoroughly dissatisfied 
with their theological colleges as now organized, and 
the recent discussion in the Baptist Union will force 
the question of reform to the front. The colleges, it 
is asserted, fail to attract the right men. The men 
who enter them seem to get little good. The teach- 
ing does not prepare the student for the problems of 
the day. Much of his time and strength is spent 
upon subjects which he ought to have mastered 
before entering a theological college, and the theo- 
logical instruction itself is lamentably deficient in 
force and freshness. From such a state of affairs 
the Churches are bound to suffer ; for when in intel- 
ligence and education the pulpit falls behind the pew 
and ceases to lead, the issue is inevitable. The strong, 
the active, and the bold break away to seek a home 
elsewhere, or wander homeless, leaving behind only 
the timid and the weak. The Congregationalists 
have already had to face the same problem, and by 
the foundation of Mansfield College, Oxford, they 
have succeeded to a considerable extent in strength- 
ening their position for the future. In the Baptist 
Union some members were anxious to see a sister 
institution framed on the same model established at 
Cambridge. But the two bodies differ so widely in 





their character and temperament that methods admi- 
rably suited to the one would not necessarily succeed 
with the other, and it must not be forgotten that an 
enterprise of this kind has no middle course open to 
it: if it is not a striking success it must be a dis- 
creditable failure. The wiser policy might be to 
concentrate existing colleges, to insist upon a higher 
standard for admission, and to secure the best men 
that the Churches can find for what is after all the 
highest work. The pastorate is a great office, but 
the man who teaches and trains the pastors of the 
future surely stands on even higher ground. 


PEACE FOR THE DYING. 


Our complex organization for the relief of suffering 
among the poor till very lately had one strange de- 
fect. For the sick there were hospitals ; convales- 
cent homes for invalids slowly regaining health and 
strength ; institutions of various kinds for incurable 
diseases. But for the dying there was absolutely no 
place. They had been forgotten and overlooked. 
The only refuge open to them was the workhouse 
infirmary, and there, homeless and friendless, utterly 
forsaken in their desolation, they had to sit in the 
shadow waiting for the end. Rather more thana 
year ago a Home for these solitary sufferers was 
opened in London mainly through the efforts of Miss 
Davidson, seconded by a few personal friends. The 
work soon grew, and an article by Dr. A. T. Scho- 
field in the Contemporary Review secured for it a con- 
siderable amount of sympathy. But the need was 
even greater than had been anticipated. The first 
house proved too small, and now new and larger 
premises, more convenient and in a more suitable 
situation, have been secured at Hampstead. The 
new house is to keep the old name, “ Friedenheim,” 
—the Home of Peace, as many when the last struggle 
drew near have already found it to be. The charac- 
ter of the work is shortly and simply described in 
the latest report, which may be obtained from Miss 
Davidson, Sunnyside, Upper Avenue Road, South 
Hampstead, N.W. Help at the present time would 
be very welcome, and it is very noteworthy that all 
those who come in contact with the Home have their 
hearts touched and their sympathies quickened in a 
very unusual degree. 


FROM FREEMAN TO FROUDE. 


The appointment of Mr. Froude to the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History at Oxford has excited 
an amount of feeling which, outside the domain of 
theology, is certainly without any parallel in recent 
times. There is no inclination even among the most 
hostile critics to deny or even to disparage Mr. 
Froude’s intellectual distinction. But his faculty, 
they assert, is the faculty of the essayist. He is 
picturesque, paradoxical, personal. His instinct is 
that of the dramatist. He loves strong situations 
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and striking contrasts. The rigid accuracy of his- 
torical research and the scrupulous analysis of his- 
toric evidence are utterly alien to his tempera- 
ment. As an historian he is just what Charles 
Kingsley was as a theologian—an artist, not a stu- 
dent. And in a controversy, now almost forgotten, 
each unconsciously condemned in the other his own 
characteristic defect. Kingsley denounced history 
and Froude theology as deficient in truth. The 
epigram of the day gave an explanation of the quar- 
rel both terse and true. The men, not the sciences, 
were at fault. 


“For Froude thinks Kingsley a divine, 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history.” 
Between Mr. Froude and his immediate predecessor 
in the Chair the contrast is so marked as to be 
almost absurd. In their conception of history, in 
their political principles, and in their religious 
opinions, the two men stood poles asunder. With- 
out being hostile they were certainly antagonistic. 
And now, by the irony of events, the one is chosen 
to succeed the other, to the disappointment of the 
university and the astonishment of the world. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE MCALL MISSION. 


It may seem somewhat late to refer to events as 
distant as last January, but it is only during the last 
month that the full report of the meetings held in 
Paris in honour of the Rev. R. W. McAll and his 
work has made its way across the water. The com- 
memoration was a most happy idea. December 17th 
was Mr. McAll’s seventieth birthday. January 17th 
was the twentieth anniversary of his settlement in 
Paris, and the two events were celebrated simulta- 
neously with an affection and an enthusiasm that 
showed how deep an impression his personality and 
his power have made upon the religious life of 
France. The memorial gifts presented on the occa- 
sion were admirably chosen, and the bronze statuette 
of Luther will be a precious heirloom. But still 
more welcome must have been the addresses and the 
letters that came pouring in from all parts of the 
land and from the representatives of all the Protes- 
tant churches. ‘The little work that started so 
humbly in Paris has grown and spread till the 
single hall has become 136, while the hearers who 
once gathered in one small room are now numbered 
by the thousands. No one can be more conscious 
than Mr. McAll himself of the wonderful way in 
which he has been sustained and strengthened by 
divine power. He came as a stranger, without in- 
fluence or wealth, without the charm of eloquence. 
But he made his way at once to people’s hearts. 
“Qu’'importe son accent ?’’—What does his accent 
matter ?—said an honest working woman whom M. 
Monod has immortalised in verse. She felt that he 
was a friend, that his heart was rich in sympathy; 
that he had a message for the troubled and the suf- 





fering; and that was enough for her. "Wherever 
the McAll mission has established itself, in the vari- 
ous quarters of the capital, in the Departments, and 
far away in Corsica and Algeria, the experience of 
the workers has been the same. They have found 
the world ready and eager to listen to a gospel which 
is not for the priest alone but for the people, promis- 
ing pardon, peace, and the power to break with evil, 
to all those who trust in Jesus Christ as their Prince 
and their Saviour. 


THE QUEENSLAND LABOUR TRAFFIC. 


After the long struggle with the iniquities of the 
labour traffic in Queensland, it is a disappointment 
to find that the whole battle will have to be fought 
out over again. The system which for some time 
has been suppressed is now to be renewed. Its con- 
ditions and circumstances have not changed, and 
there is no reason to expect any improvement in its 
character. Briefly stated, the case is this. The 
Queensland planters cannot work their estates—so 
they think—by white labour alone. They fall back 
upon the natives whom they procure from the islands. 
If these labourers left their homes of their own free 
will, knowing the conditions by which they bound 
themselves; if they were treated on the plantations 
with common humanity, and were at liberty to return 
home after a reasonable time, the system, though full 
of peril, might be endurable. But the experience of 
past years has shown the traffic to be foul with 
cruelty and crime. Natives are enticed on board, and 
even kidnapped wholesale by the men who make 
their fortunes out of the abominable trade. Once 
on the plantation they are compelled to remain there, 
slaves in everything but the name, without any pro- 
tection to which they can appeal. Death mows them 
down without remorse, and those who survive rarely 
recover their freedom till their strength is exhausted 
and they can work no more. As to the reality of 
the evil, among men who are not blinded by self- 
interest or perverted by prejudice, there is but one 
opinion. Bishop Barry and the Rev. J. G. Paton 
unite in an indignant protest against a system which 
must be disastrous to the future not only of Christi- 
anity, but of civilisation itself among the island 
people. They will be supported by the sympathy of 
all those to whom our common humanity is a reality 
and not a shadow. 


THE OUTLOOK IN AFRICA. 


The course of events in Africa is rapidly hastening 
on a supreme crisis. We shall have to make up our 
minds once for all whether we shall leave the Arab 
slave-trader supreme in the central parts of the con- 
tinent, or whether we have courage and self-sacrifice 
enough to strengthen the hands of the men whom we 
have sent there, and to enable them to win a decisive 
and lasting victory. The attack on Lake Nyassa, in 
which Captain Maguire and two other officers fell, 
has already given enormous confidence to our foes. 
The news of that disaster has sped from village to 
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village. It will encourage the Arabs and their 
allies to renew their efforts in the hope of driving 
the white men before them to the sea. If left un- 
checked, it is our extermination at which they will 
aim. Nothing less will content them now. But it 
is not at Nyassa only that there is cause for anxiety. 
At Uganda also events have taken an evil turn. 
News, indeed, at present is scanty and untrust- 
worthy. It is impossible to know exactly how much 
to believe. But it is only too certain that the coun- 
try is again passing through the throes of revolu- 
tion. It is probable that Mwanga, the king, has 
been deposed or has fled from the kingdom. Pro- 
testants and Catholics are engaged in a deadly 
struggle; and there is some reason to suspect that 
the Catholics in self-defence have allied themselves 
with the Mohammedans, who for years past have 
kept the land in perpetual unrest. Whatever may 
be the rights and the wrongs of the quarrel, whether 
the officials of the British Company have acted with 
discretion or not, the result is practically the same. 
The work of years has been undone. Christianity 


has been displayed before the eyes of the heathen | 


as a religion of conflicting sects, stained by strife and 
blood, while the dominion of darkness and supersti- 
tion has gained a new lease of life. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
SOME FACTS ABOUT MISSIONARY FINANCE. 


During the last few weeks the balance-sheets of 
most of our great missionary societies have been 
made up for publication, and it is interesting to see 
the ground that has been gained during the year. 
The London Missionary Society may fairly claim the 
first place. Through the enthusiasm developed by 
the Forward Movement no less than £38,000 has 
been added to its income. Last year’sdebt has been 
entirely cleared off, and due provision has been made 
for emergencies that may arise in the immediate 
future. During the coming year we hope that the 
£131,000 may rise as high as £150,000. The churches 
can raise the sum without difficulty if their enthu- 
siasm keeps pace with the growth of the work. ‘The 
income of the Church Missionary Society from all 
sources was nearly £269,400; but of this amount 
£21,000 was received for investment and cannot be 
applied to current expenditure. The receipts of the 
General Fund during the year were rather more 
than £231,200, an advance of £7,579 upon the pre- 
vious year, while the expenditure was £232,782, 
leaving a small balance against the Society, so far 
as concerns the ordinary income. The Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society has also improved its position ; for 
though the returns still show a debt of £5,800 upon 
the year’s work, the income has increased, and the 
contributions to the special Centenary Fund now 
being raised will clear off the whole of the existing 
deficit, and should enable the Society to undertake 
fresh work and to strengthen its existing agencies. 


THE NIGER BISHOPRIC. 


The death of Bishop Crowther has left the Church 
Missionary Society to deal with a most complex and 
delicate problem. The task of choosing a successor 
would have been serious at any time; in the pre- 
sent state of affairs the difficulty is almost insuper- 
able. The recent controversies have left a legacy of 
strife and bitterness. The native clergy are jealous 
of the white missionaries. They resent all inter- 
ference. An effort is being made under the leader- 
ship of Archdeacon Crowther to organize a native 
pastorate in the Delta, which shall be absolutely 
independent of any European authority, and though 
the desire for separation is far from universal in the 
native churches, the ties of union are not strong 
enough to resist much additional strain. The 
Christians of the Niger naturally expect one of 
their own race to succeed to the vacant episcopate. 
They will not tolerate any other appointment. But 
the experience of the last few years has made a 
large portion at any rate of the Church Missionary 
Society’s Committee reluctant on this occasion to 
nominate a native for consecration by the Arch- 
bishop. They feel that European influence is neces- 
sary if discipline is to be maintained and purity of 
life restored. That there are natives who, under 
ordinary conditions, would be qualified for the office, 
they do not contest. But at the present moment 
they feel that exceptional circumstances call for 
exceptional powers, and that it is practically impos- 
sible for a native to deal with the emergency. If 
this view prevails, a great secession is inevitable. 
The mission as it now exists cannot hold together. 
But the Record, tentatively and with great caution, 
has suggested another scheme which by a compro- 
mise might possibly satisfy both sides, dividing the 
diocese, and giving one bishop to the Delta, the 
centre of discontent, and another to the Upper 
Niger. The bishop of the Delta would be a native, 
his colleague would be a European; and the two 
acting in harmony might meet the difficulties of the 
situation. If some such solution were found pos- 
sible, a grievous peril even now might be averted. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


DR. ALLON. 


Dr. Allon’s death has sent a great wave of sym- 
pathy rolling through the Christian churches of our 
own land, and his many friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic unite with us in a common sorrow. His 
life has been one of singular beauty, crowded with 
service and rich in honour. He was a man of one 
ministry. In his early manhood he settled at Isling- 
ton as the colleague of the Rev. T. Lewis, and there 
he remained till the end. Two years more would 
have brought him to his jubilee, when, had he lived, 
it was his intention to abandon the entire burden of 
the pastorate to his colleague and successor. It is 
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not easy to sum up in a few lines the manifold ser- 
vice which he rendered to his own and to other 
churches. His influence was largely personal, subtle 
but strong, reaching far and wide, and affecting 
many who were hardly conscious of its force. In 
two provinces, however, his work was distinct. To 
him, more than to any other man, should be ascribed 
the advance in Congregational psalmody which has 
characterized the last quarter of a century. Others 
have followed where he was the first to lead, but his 
church and his tune-books have been mainly instru- 
mental in restoring music to its rightful place in the 
public worship of Nonconformity. Hardly less im- 
portant was his influence as editor of the British 
Quarterly. He helped largely to quicken and to 
foster literary activity and interest among younger 
ministers, many of whom first tried their powers 
under his guidance, and though the Review has 
ceased to be, the forces which it developed have 
found outlet and expression elsewhere. But after 
all it was as a pastor and a teacher that his chief 
work was done. Everything else was secondary and 
subsidiary to this supreme office. No one familiar 
with the old church or with the more stately building 
of recent years can forget the spell of the place or 
the spirit of the people. They were as one family 
gathered together in the most perfect of homes, 
united in feeling but not self-absorbed, ready to 
sympathise with the sorrows of others, and active in 
works of mercy and compassion. And now, though 
the changing conditions of London life have swept 
large portions of the former congregation far out into 
the country beyond, the spirit of the church is still 
unchanged. Some have wondered that Dr. Allon 
should have been able to gather and to keep so large 
a congregation through so many years. He was not 
a great orator. He had no genius for original 
speculation. But his own mind was always alert 
and active, and he never failed to respect the minds 
of those to whom he preached. He never evaded or 
ignored the intellectual problems of the time. He 
always kept himself abreast with the thought of the 
day. He spoke to his people without reserve or 
restraint upon the subjects which were exercising 
their minds. He lived in the present, not in the 
past. He taught them to face without fear the new 
difficulties of the new age. He made them strong 
with his own strength, and firm in his own faith. 
He was the true pastor of his people. 


SIR JAMES ALLPORT. 


Sir James Allport was one of those who are born 
to be captains of industry; one of those men who 
by insight and instinct, combined with knowledge 
and patience, transform the social and economic con- 
dition of nations. As a benefactor to the people, he 
has been compared not unjustly with Rowland Hill. 
What the one did for letters the other has done for 
living men and women. Through his influence and 
under his leadership the Midland Railway, with 





which he was most closely associated, partly by its 
own direct action, and partly by stimulating the eom- 
petition of rival companies, has opened a new epoch in 
the development of our facilities for travel. Travel 
indeed has ceased to be the luxury of the few and 
has become the necessity of the many. Third-class 
passengers do not ride in open pens now. Except 
in a few instances, where the superstition of the past 
still survives, they are not restricted to trains that 
crawl. A poor man, at the cost of a few shillings, 
can now travel from Glasgow to London by the fastest 
trains and in such comfort as would have seemed 
absolute luxury even twenty years ago. What Sir 
James Allport did for the traveller he did in large 
measure for the trader also. He recognised the 
same principle in both cases—that the interest of a 
railway company is to serve as large a portion of 
the community as possible, and that high rates do 
not necessarily ensure large profits. He had to fight 
for his opinions, but in the long run he prevailed, 
and his policy attracted thousands of people who 
but for the cheap fares would never have used the 
rail, and at the same time developed new industries 
and opened up new markets. And great as the 
results of his influence have already been, we are 
still only at the beginning. Much of the harvest 
has still to come. 


MISS AMELIA BLANDFORD EDWARDS. 


Prejudice dies hard and makes a good fight to the 
last, and though our ideas about women’s capacities 
and powers are gradually enlarging, we still have 
much left to learn. It is true that lately fewer 
taunts than before have been aimed at ‘‘ Women’s 
Greek without accents.’”” The gift of language 
has been conceded to them, but the world is as yet 
very reluctant to accept a lady as a genuine autho- 
rity in any abstruse province of knowledge. It 
took Miss Edwards many years of hard and patient 
toil to obtain recognition among the ranks of Anti- 
quarians. Learned bodies thought it impossible 
that a woman—especially a woman who had been a 
successful novelist—could have explored to any 
purpose the intricate details of Egyptian archeology ; 
and for too long her work was disparaged or ignored. 
But Miss Edwards did not lose heart. She did not 
abandon the struggle, and by degrees her lectures 
and her books established her reputation as a genuine 
student of antiquity. Her learning was recognised 
in the United States, and more tardily here. She 
came in fact to exert no small influence upon other 
workers in the same field, and by her efforts, crowned 
at last with success, to establish the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Society, she rendered a lasting service to 
her chosen study. For work like hers we as a nation 
have but few and insignificant rewards. But it is 
a pleasant thing to remember now that what we 
had we gave, and that before her death Miss 
Edwards knew that her labour had not been without 
honour. 
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HALF BROTHERS. 
By HESBA STRETTON, 


Autor or ‘‘Cospwess anp Casizs,’’ ‘‘Caroza,’’ ‘‘ Jesstca’s First Praysr,’’ ET0. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—AN OLD LETTER. 


* left the stifling atmosphere of the 

hovel, and, with a deep-drawn breath 
of relief, stepped into the open air. The won- 
derful landscape stretched before him in 
clear sunlight, dazzling to his eyes. He was 
nearly two thousand feet above the valley, 
and the mountains which were foreshortened 
to the sight there, now seemed to tower into 
the cloudless sky with indescribable grandeur 
and beauty. It was a perfect day, and the 
light was intense. The colours of these 
rocks were exceedingly soft, with a bloom 
upon them like the bloom upon a peach. 
Tender shades of purple and red, with blue 
and orange, pale yellow and green, blended to- 
gether, and formed such delicate tints as would 
drive an artist to despair. Tall pinnacles of 
these cliffs rose behind the dun-coloured 
mountains of porphyry, and seemed to look 
down upon him; as if their turrets and 
parapets were filled with spectators of the 
trivial affairs of man. Thin clouds were 
floating about them, hanging in mist upon 
their peaks or slowly gliding across from 
one snow-veined crest to another. Imme- 
diately above him, just beyond the hamlet, 
lay a vast hollow, in which the snow-drift 
was melting in the heat of the sun, which had 
at last risen behind its rough screen of crags ; 
and a stream of icy-cold water was falling 
noisily down a steep and stony channel, 
which it had worn out for itself through 
many centuries of spring thaws. The heat was 
very great ; and Philip made his way to some 
little distance from the huts, and sat down 
on the ledge of a rock, which commanded a 
splendid view of the groups of mountains, 
and the valleys lying between them. He 
was not, as yet, so interested in the packet 
in his hand as to be indifferent to the roman- 
tic scenery surrounding him. These letters 
had been written thirty years ago; they 
could well wait a few minutes longer. 

Yet he was indignant ; and he was full of 
compassion towards his unfortunate fellow- 
countryman. But at that moment he was 
enjoying the sensation of an almost perfectly 
full life. He felt himself in faultless health ; 
his mind was on the stretch, with a sense of 
vigour and power which was delightful to 
him after the low spirits of the last few 
mma and beneath this strong sensation 
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of mental and physical life lay a clearer, 
keener, diviner conviction of the presence of 
God than he had ever known before. It 
seemed to him as if he could all but hear a 
voice calling to him, “This is holy ground!” 
In spite of the miserable homes of men and 
women close by, and in spite of the degraded 
man whose life had been one long wretched- 
ness in this place, Philip felt that it was a 
temple of God Himself. 

With this strength, and in the conscious- 
ness of unusual energy, he turned away at 
last from the sublime landscape, to read the 
faded paper in his hands. It bore no name 
or address ; and it was not sealed, only tied 
together with a ribbon. A very, very long 
letter of several pages, written in almost un- 
decipherable lines, for the ink was faded, and 
the paper stained. But there was another 
packet ; and ——s it he found a daguerreo- 
type glass. There were two portraits on 
it, one of a girl with a very pretty face ; and 
the other—but whose could this portrait be ? 

Philip’s healthy pulse ceased to beat for a 
moment. Whocouldit be? How perfectly 
he seemed to know it! There had been an 
old daguerreotype lying about in the nursery 
at Apley, which he had seen and played with 
as soon as he was old enough to recognise it 
in its morocco case. Was it possible that 
this portrait was the same as that ? 

He shut the case softly, feeling as if dead 
hands were closingit. A terrible foreboding 
of some dire calamity came all at once into 
the sunshine, and the sweet air, and the 
sound of hurrying waters. He unfolded the 
time-stained letter, and began to read ; and 
as he read the dreadful truth, the whole 
truth, as he thought, broke upon him, 
and overwhelmed him with dismay and 
horror. 

One of his earliest remembrances was the 
story of the lost girl, Rachel Goldsmith’s 
niece, who had gone away secretly from home 
and had never again been heard of. As a 
boy he had often thought of how he would go 
forth to find her, and bring her home again 
to his oldest friend, Andrew Goldsmith. It 
had been his boyish vision of knight-errantry. 
As a young man he had learned what sucha 
loss meant ; not the simple loss he had fancied 
it asa boy. It had become in later years a 
subject he could no longer mention to her 
father, or his own mother. Philip’s ideal of 
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a man’s duty towards a woman was of the 
purest and most chivalrous devotion. 

And now! Philip could not face the horror 
of the thought that was waiting to take pos- 
session of his mind. He roused himself 
angrily, and stood up, crushing the letter and 
the portraits into his pocket. A path went 
beyond the hamlet, leading upwards towards 
the crest of a pass lying between two ranges 
of mountains. He strode hastily along it, 
as if he were pursued by an enemy ; passing 
through pine-woods, and over torrents of 
stones, which many a storm had swept down 
from the precipices above him. Some mas- 
sive thunderclouds had gathered in the north, 
and the snowy peaks gleamed out pale and 
ghost-like against the leaden sky. But his 
eyes were blinded, and his ears deafened. 
Yet he was not thinking ; he dared not think. 
A miserable dread was dogging his footsteps 
along an unknown path; and presently he 
must summon courage to turn round and 
confront this dread. 

He reached at last the top of the pass, 
where three crosses stood out strongly and 
clearly against the sky. Three crosses! 
Not only that on which the Lord died, 
but those on which every man must hang, 
weary and ashamed, at some moment of his 
life. He sat down beneath the central one, 
and leaned against the foot of it. It was his 
Lord’s cross; but on each side stood the 
cross of a fellow-man—the man of sorrows, 
and the man of sins. He, too, was come to 
the hour when he must be lifted up upon his 
cross. He must be crucified upon it, per- 
haps in the sight of men, certainly in the 
sight of God. He had come to it straight 
from the conviction of the presence of God ; 
and looking up to the three empty crosses, he 
cried out, “ Lord, remember me.” 

Then, with hands that shook, and with 
dazed eyes, he read the long letter, which 
Sophy had written years before he was born. 
And as he read he found the burden less in- 
tolerable than he had dreaded it would be. 
His father had not been as base as his first 
miserable suspicion had vaguely pictured 
him. Sophy Goldsmith had been his wife ; 
and Philip, counting how many years were 
passed, saw his father a young man like him- 
self, loving her as he loved Phyllis, but with 
far less hope of ever gaining the consent of 
his friends to such a marriage. He, too, 
would have married Phyllis, in spite of all 
opposition ; only not in secret. 

His brain grew clearer with this gleam of 
comfort. Then the thought came that the 
miserable, half-savage peasant whom he had 





seen that morning, being Sophy’s child, must 
be his father’s first-born son, and his own 
brother. It was his father’s eyes he had 
seen, and partly recognised, when he first 
looked into Martin’s face. His brother Mar- 
tin! He thought of his brother Hugh, 
between whom and himself there existed the 
strongest and most loyal brotherhood. Hugh 
had stood by him through all his difficulties 
about Phyllis, and approved of his choice of 
her with the warmest approbation. But this 
barbarous, degraded, forlorn wretch, an out- 
cast amongst the lowest people, how could 
he feel a brother’s love for him ? 

If the eldest son—then the heir! The 
estates in Yorkshire were strictly entailed 
upon Sir John Martin’s male heirs; as his 
mother’s lands were settled upon Hugh. 
This man, scarcely higher than a brute, must 
take from him the inheritance which had 
seemed to be his all his life. Why! he, 
Philip Martin, would be a poor man ; a man 
who must work for his living. This was a 
new aspect of the case; and one which 
aroused him from the deeper depths of his 
dismay. This discovery suddenly and com- 
pletely changed his whole life. 

It was not he who would some day be 
Philip Martin of Brackenburn—nothing would 
be his. Now hecould marry Phyllis without 
opposition, for he would be as poor as she 
was. He was not afraid of poverty ; he had 
no practical acquaintance with it, and Mar- 
garet had trained her sons into a fine con- 
tempt of mere wealth. There would be a 
worthy object in setting to work now, for he 
would have a wife a family to maintain. 
That was far better than simply making more 
money to invest or to speculate with. 

But what ought he to do? This was a 
secret of momentous importance concealed 
by his father for nearly thirty years. It had 
come suddenly to his knowledge ; and what 
must he do with it? And now, his heart 
having shaken off the worst of its burden, 
his mind was clear enough to recognise the 
hideous and insane selfishness of his father’s 
conduct. Before he knew who it was that 
had deserted this young girl and her unborn 
child, he had felt a strong indignation at his 
baseness and cowardice. What could have 
made his father, who seemed the soul of 
honour, act in suchamanner? He had heen 
guilty of a great crime ; and the man sent to 
discover it was his own son. 

Lifting up his eyes.from the ground, on 
which they had been gloomily bent, Philip 
saw the uncouth figure of his elder brother 
crouching and half hidden under one of the 
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thieves’ crosses. His bare feet had brought 
him noiselessly along the road ; and he shrank 
a little from his observation, as if he was 
afraid of some sharp rebuff. The deep-set 
eyes glowered at him much as a dog’s will do, 
when he is not sure of what reception he will 
get. There was something wild and desolate 
about this solitary figure which touched 
Philip’s inmost heart ; and yet he could give 
him no welcome to a place there. 

Must he tell his mother? It would be 
like piercing her to the soul with a sword. 
He knew well what keen and tender sym- 
pathy she had felt for the Goldsmiths, both 
when Sophy first disappeared and during all 
the succeeding years of alternating hope and 
despair. It was this sympathy that had 
won Rachel Goldsmith’s profound devotion 
to her beloved mistress. How his mother 
must suffer when she learned that the hus- 
band she loved and honoured so’ perfectly 
had been living a base and cruel lie at her 
side, witnessing all the sorrow of the family 
he had wronged, and pretending to share in 
it. He could imagine her bearing his father’s 
death ; but he could not imagine her bearing 
his dishonour. His mother must suffer more 
than he did. 

Philip roused himself at last to go down 
into the valley; the afternoon was passing 
by, and his mother would be getting anxious 
at his absence. He said “ Addio” to his 
silent companion; but he was conscious, 
without looking back, that Martino was fol- 
lowing him. He felt glad when he reached 
Cortina, on glancing round, to see that he was 
at last alone. Dorothy was standing on the 
balcony outside his mother’s bedroom, and 
she leaned over, with a laughing face, to re- 
proach him for being away so long. 

“The very first day, too!” she said. 
“And oh! if you only knew how vexed I 
am! There is a telegram from your father, 
very pleasant for you, but most disagreeable 
to me.” 

He ran upstairs at hearing this news, no 
longer afraid of meeting his mother ; and she 
gave to him the telegram. 

“Going to Munich on business,” it ran, 
“ proceed immediately—meet there. Taking 
Phyllis.” 

“But there is a great festa in the village 
to-morrow,” said Dorothy, “ and as it is too 
late to proceed immediately, we are going to 
stay for the morning and go on to Toblach 
in the afternoon. We shall reach Munich 
before your father and-Phyllis can be there. 
And oh, Philip ! the bells are ringing carillons 
as if they were chimes in heaven.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII.—A VILLAGE FESTA, 


PHILIP went down to the presbytery and 
had a short interview with the padre. Chi- 
ara was dying at last ; the sacraments had 
been administered to her, and her life could 
not linger on through many hours. What 
did the English signore propose to do for his 
penniless countryman ? 

Philip answered briefly that he would take 
steps to restore him to his family. He then 
went to the telegraph office and despatched 
another message to his father. “ Received 
yours, Urgent reasons for your presence 
here.” 

He would accompany his mother to-mor- 
row to Toblach; but he could not quit the’ 
neighbourhood until something could be de- 
cided about his brother. His brother! He 
stood still abruptly in the village street, with 
a half laugh of stupefied amazement. His 
brother! It must be some egregious blunder 
of his own imagination ; his brain had been 
weakened by the fever. He turned away 
into a by-road and cautiously took out the 
letter and the morocco case. No, that was 
his father’s portrait; he recognised it too 
well. The eyes looking out of the faded 
daguerreotype resembled the sad, frank, 
frightened eyes of the oppressed and perse- 
cuted outcast. 

He did not venture indoors again until 
dinner-time ; and immediately after dinner 
he complained of fatigue. Margaret went to 
his room before going to bed herself, entering 
very softly through the door between their 
two chambers lest he should be sleeping. 
He knew she stood for a minute or two be- 
side him, shading the lamp with her hand ; 
but he dared not move or speak. She bent 
over him and laid her lips on his hair that 
she might run no risk of awaking him. He 
had never loved her so much as at this mo- 
ment, and he longed to throw his arms round 
her neck and tell her what was troubling 
him, as he had done when he was a boy not 
so very long ago. But he could not tell her 
this sorrow ; would it not crush herto death? 
Would to God he could die if his death would 
save her! 

The morning was wonderfully bright and 
sunny, and through the transparent thinness 
of the air the most distant peaks shone 
clearly, with their soft colours and delicate 
tracery of snow. The festa began early with 
the ringing of bells and the firing of mus- 
ketry. Long files of peasantry came down 
in troops along the narrow tracks leading 
from the valley tothe mountains. Margaret 
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and Dorothy hurried over their coffee and 
rolls to hasten down to the church. But it 
was already full, and hundreds of women and 
children were kneeling outside the western 
door, and a similar crowd of men outside the 
northern door. Some women sitting on a 
bench offered a seat to Margaret, whose 
beautiful face was lit up with an expression 
of sympathy with their devotion. The women, 
like the men, were praying with their hats in 
their hands, bare-headed under a burning 
sun. Margaret shared a prayer-book with the 
peasant woman beside her, and read the 
prayers and meditations in Italian; whilst 
here and there the woman marked with her 
thumb some special words, and looked up 
into her face to see if she was “ sympatica” ; 
and she and her companions smiled as they 
saw Margaret’s lips move with the uttering 
of the same prayers they were themselves 
repeating. 

Presently, amid the ringing of the bells and 
to the music of a brass band, a procession was 
formed, and all the congregation thronged 
out of the church, and those who had been 
praying without fell into their places—men, 
and women, and children. There were altars 
erected in the streets at which mass was to 
be celebrated ; and the long procession filed 
away with many banners fluttering along it. 
Last of all, and at a little distance from the 
rest, there came a man whom Margaret had 
already noticed as standing aloof, half hidden 
behind a corner of a wall. He was an un- 
couth creature, tall and ungainly, with uncut, 
matted hair, and a coarse beard ; yet there 
was something in his whole appearance that 
reminded her of somebody she knew. 

“Why!” exclaimed Dorothy, in accents 
of surprise, “Look! look! How like that 
poor fellow is to Andrew Goldsmith !” 

Yes, that was it. Thisawkward Tyrolean 
peasant, who hardly knew how to use his 
great limbs, was like Andrew—oddly like 
him ; he might have been Andrew’s own son. 
She smiled at the oddity of such a resem- 
blance ; but apart from this, the man’s soli- 
tariness and aloofness interested her greatly. 
She turned to the old woman beside her, 
who was sitting still waiting for the proces- 
sion to accomplish part of its route before she 
joined it. 

“Who is that poor man?” she enquired. 

“ He is English,” replied the woman, “an 
Englishman who was born here in the very 
hotel itself where the Signora is staying. 
Will she wish to hear all the circumstances ? 
Because I know; I wasa servant there when 
Martino was born.” 





‘Is his name Martino ?” asked Margaret. 

“Yes, Signora,” she went on, eagerly, “I 
will tell the English lady. It is nearly thirty 
years ago ; a little later than this festa. An 
English signore and signora came to the 
hotel, and the name written in the register 
by the signore was Martino. So when the 
child was born he was named Martin; and 
Saint Martin is his patron, but the saint 
has done nothing for him because his parents 
were heretics, and not Christians.” 

“ Martin!” repeated Margaret, with grow- 
ing interest, “but what became of the 
parents ?” 

“The little mother died, poor soul, in 
giving him birth,” said the old woman, 
“and lies buried yonder in the cemetery ; 
and Chiara took the boy for her own. 
Chiara was the head servant in the hotel, 
and folks say she made money by it in some 
way ; but there was not much money in the 
Signora’s trunks—only enough to bury her ; 
or if there was money, it never did Chiara 
any good, poor soul! They say she lies 
dying this morning up yonder in a hut on 
the hills, and all she will hear of the festa is 
the ringing of the bells and the firing of the 
cannon. She’s no older than I am ; and you 
behold me!” 

“But the father of Martino,” said Mar- 
garet, “ what became of him ?” 

“ Anold story,” she answered; “he had for- 
saken her three or four weeks before the boy 
was born. He was a fine, handsome signore, 
and she worshipped him. But what then ? 
Young signori cannot trouble themselves 
about girls. Why should they? Girls are 
too plentiful. He went off one fine day, and 
nobody ever saw him again.” 

“But did no one try to find him on ac- 
count of his child ?” asked Margaret. 

“Once,” said the woman, “about six years 
after, a strange Englishman came here in the 
winter, and made inquiries, and saw the boy. 
But he went away again ; and no more was 
heard of him. Chiara brought the boy up 
to be her servant. Her servant? Her 
slave! His life was worse than a dog’s. 
We are poor here, Signora ; but Martino is 
the poorest creature of us all. He never 
had as much as he could eat; not once in 
his life. Old Chiara is a skin-flint.” 

The procession was out of sight; but the 
monotonous chant droned by thousands of 
voices came plainly to their ears. Margaret 
listened to the strange sound, with eyes dim 
with tears for the poor fellow, whose life was 
so desolate and hard. 

“ Will the lady wish to see the grave of 
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the pretty English girl?” asked the woman, | church now. 


with an eye to a possible gratuity, “it is not 
far off in the cemetery; and we shall be there 
before the procession passes.” 

“T will go,” said Margaret, in a pitying 
voice. ‘Dorothy, stay and bring Philip to 
me.” 

The murmur of the chanted prayers filled 
the quiet air as they passed down a side lane 
towards the cemetery, broken only by the 
clashing of the bells and the firing of cannon 
at the moment when the host was elevated. 
This triumphal burst of noisy sound came 
as they passed through the gates of the 
neglected burial ground, and Margaret’s 
guide fell down on her knees and waited 
until the chant was renewed. Then she led 
the way to the corner, apart from the other 
graves, and somewhat more overgrown with 
weeds and nettles, where Sophy lay buried. 

There was a rude cross at the head of the 
grave, made of two bits of wood nailed 
clumsily together; and round it lay an out- 
line of white pebbles. To-day, a handful of 
blue gentians lay upon it. There was a 
pathetic sadness about these awkward efforts 
to care for the grave, as if some bungler had 
done his best to express his grief, and had 
scarcely known what to do. The tears fell 
fast from Margaret’s eyes as she laid her 
hand reverently on the rough wood of the 
cross. 

“Has that poor fellow done this?” she 
asked. 

“ Yes, Signora,” was the answer, “ it’s his 
mother’s grave. The pretty English girl is 
buried here. I can recollect her well, with 
blue eyes and gold hair, and a skin like roses 
and lilies. He called her Sophy.” 

Margaret started. A sudden pang shot 
through her heart. After all these years 
was she to discover the fate of the poor girl, 
whose loss she had mourned so long, in this 
remote spot? Could this be Sophy Gold- 
smith’s grave? And oh! how sorrowful be- 
yond all their fears must her sad lot have 
been! Dying, alone, deserted ; leaving be- 
hind her a child who had grown into this 
miserable pariah of the mountains. Swiftly 
the thought of Andrew Goldsmith, and his 
dark, deep grief when he learnt all, passed 
through her mind. 

The refrain of the chant came nearer, and 
the long procession had reached the doors of 
the church close to the cemetery. Suddenly 
the peasant-woman broke the silence with 
which she had respected Margaret’s tears. 

“Will the Signora pardon me if I leave 
her?” she asked. “They are going into 





My God!” she cried, in a 
tone of terror, “here is the young English 
signore himself! The signore who forsook 
the poor English girl. Oh, my God!” 

Margaret turned round, with a sickening 
sensation of terror, such as she had never 
felt before, as if she would be compelled to 
see some dreaded vision. Coming slowly 
towards them down the weedy path of the 
cemetery was Philip, with Dorothy at his 
side. Both looked grave, as if they felt the 
desolation of the neglected spot; but there 
was an air of moody preoccupation about 
Philip, as though his thoughts were dealing 
with some subject a thousand-fold more sad 
that the uncared-for dead. 

“No, no,” continued the woman, “ it can 
not be! The signore would be an old man 
now ; it is thirty years ago. But just so he 
looked ; and just so he walked. Did the 
Signora know the poor girl who is buried 
here called Sophy, Martino’s mother ?” 

“Hush! hush!” cried Margaret, in an 
agony of apprehension, “say nothing more 
now. Thisis my son. Go away to church, 
and I will see you again some time soon.” 

A moment afterwards Philip was standing 
opposite to her, looking down on the rudely 
outlined grave and the rough cross. Neither 
of them spoke. He did not ask whose grave 
it was; and her parched lips could have 
given him no answer. 

“Tt looks like a God-forsaken spot,” said 
Dorothy, pityingly. ‘Oh! how can people 
leave their dear ones in such a desolate 
grave-yard? I always fancy ‘the field to 
bury strangers in,’ which was bought with 
the money Judas flung away, must have 
been such a place as this.” 

But neither Margaret nor Philip answered 
her, and she looked up in surprise. Mar- 
garet’s face was like that of one stunned and 
almost paralysed by a sudden shock; her 
eyes were fixed, and her lips half-open, as if 
she was gazing on some sight of horror. It 
was but for a brief half minute; then she 
sighed heavily, and tears fell fast and thick 
down her pale cheeks. 

“Oh, Philip!” cried his mother, “let us go 
away quickly from this place. Let us start 
at once. I am not myself here. Take me 
away as quickly as we can go.” 

“Yes, mother,” he answered, drawing her 
hand tenderly through his arm. He did not 
dare to ask her any question. He guessed 
whose grave this was by which she was 
standing, and felt sure that she knew some- 
thing of the dread secret that oppressed 
himself. But it was impossible for him to 
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ask her. She stood nearer to his father | another, she felt that she must know her 


even than he did. The close, inseparable, 
sacred nature of the tie that unites man and 
wife struck him as it had never done before. 
Any sin of her husband would be an in- 
tolerable burden to her. 

He hurried their departure from the hotel, 
though it was difficult to get a carriage on a 
festa day like this. But at length they 
started, and he felt that every step taking 
them away from Cortina was a gain. They 
passed little groups of peasants going home- 
wards ; and the sound of church bells, ring- 
ing joyous peals, pursued them for several 
me But they left the valley behind them 
after atime. The drive they were hurrying 
over was one of the most beautiful in Europe, 
but only Dorothy saw it that day. Once, 
when she saw a red peak, with clouds rolling 
across it, and the spots of crimson gleaming 
like flames beneath the vapour, and a pale 
grey rock close by looking ghost-like beside 
it, she turned to Margaret with a low ex- 
clamation of delight. But Margaret’s eyes 
were closed, and her ears were deaf. A 
vague, undefined terror in her soul had 
almost absolute rule over her. She must 
have been blind and deaf to the glories of 
heaven itself, with that fear of an almost 
impossible crime in her husband, which was 
haunting her. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A FORCED CONFESSION. 


IN fleeing as swiftly as she could from 
Cortina, Margaret had no intention of desert- 
ing Sophy’s son. But it seemed essential to 
her to get away from the spot for a little 
while, that her brain might be clear enough 
for thought. They stopped, then, at Toblach, 
at the entrance of the Ampezzo Valley, and 
only half a day’s journey from Cortina. It 
was a relief to her to hear that Philip had 
already telegraphed for his father, and as he 
must pass through Toblach they waited for 
him there. 

The tumult in Margaret’s mind calmed a 
little, but still she shrank from gathering up 
the threads of what she had heard at Cortina, 
and weaving them together. Sophy Gold- 
smith lay buried there, and her son was 
living and bore the name of Martin. Philip 
had been recognised as being like the man 
who had deserted her and left her to die. 
Her mind constantly recurred to these points. 
She reproached herself vehemently for suffer- 
ing any doubt of Sidney to invade her love 
for him. Her love was so deep and vital 
that it seemed impossible for doubt to under- 
mine it. 





If any human being could know’ 


| husband’s nature; and treachery and vice 


were abhorrent to it. She did not call him 
faultless, but she had seen none besides the 
little flaws and errors which must always 
hang about frail humanity—such as she was 
herself guilty of. ‘Who can understand 
his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults,” was a prayer often in Margaret’s 
heart; and she had never been prone to 
mark little sins, such as men and women 
outgrow, if their path be upward. Sidney’s 
whole life lay before her in the clear and 
searching light of their mutual love and 
close companionship ; and looking at it thus 
she refused to believe any evil of him, and 
tried to shut her eyes to the black cloud 
dimming her horizon. 

But there could not but be times when 
doubt and suspicion stole like traitors into 
her heart. There was no doubt in her clear 
brain that it was Sophy Goldsmith who was 
lying in that forsaken grave; and that the 
wretched pariah she had seen was Andrew 
Goldsmith’s grandson. That was terrible 
enough ; a most mournful discovery to come 
upon after so many years of faint hope, and 
of constant grief. But, if the man who 
wrought all this misery, and was guilty of 
this base treachery, should prove to be Sid- 
ney! It was incredible ; it was madness to 
believe it. 

All this time Margaret did not cease to 
trust in the love of God, and in His love to- 
wards all men. Though fierce tempests 
troubled the very depths of her soul, below 
them was a deeper depth, not of her own 
soul, but of that Eternal Spirit, in whom she 
lived, and moved, and had her being. She 
was conscious of resting in this love. Buta 
child resting in its mother’s arms, and on 
her breast, may suffer agonies of pain. So 
Margaret suffered. 

Sidney was in London when Philip de- 
spatched his first message from Cortina. It 
was evening when he sent it, and the first 
thing the next morning it reached his father’s 
hands. Margaret had written from Venice 
as soon as their departure had been decided 
upon ; but Sidney had not as yet received 
the letter. Philip’s telegram, therefore, came 
upon him like a thunderbolt falling out of a 
clear blue sky. He had felt no forewarning 
of this danger. Their route on their return 
from Venice had been settled before he left 
them ; and so accustomed was he to arrange 
and direct the movements of all about him, 
that no apprehension of any change of plan 
had crossed his mind. It was only of late 
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that the conviction that his son was a man, 
and one who would assert and enjoy the 
freedom of manhood, had been thrust upon 
him. It was evident that Philip had felt 
himself man enough to change his route 
homewards as it pleased him. 

They were in Cortina; but if they were 
merely passing through there was but little 
risk of them learning Sophy’s fate. He 
must get them away from the dangerous 
place immediately. For a few minutes he 
was at a loss how to do this, Then the plan 
of setting off himself for Munich on business 
occurred to him; and to ensure Philip’s 
prompt compliance he resolved to take Phy!- 
lis with him. He sent a messenger to bring 
her hurriedly to London, and they started 
at night, Phyllis in a whirl of delight 
and triumph at Sidney’s surrender to her. 
They were well on their way to Munich 
before Philip’s second telegram reached 
London. 2 

But when they arrived at Munich, instead 
of his wife and son awaiting him at his hotel, 
he found Philip’s message repeated in a tele- 
gram from his confidential clerk. Then his 
heart sank and was troubled. This sum- 
mons to Cortina indicated too plainly that 
his sin had found him out. Hissin! From 
one point of view—the lenient judgment of 
a man of the world—it did not seem a very 
grievous one. It was nothing worse than 
the too close concealment of a boyish blunder. 
His first wife had been dead years before he 
married Margaret; and he had confessed 
this secret marriage to her father. With 
most women there would be tears and re- 
proaches, followed by forgiveness. 3ut 
Margaret would have a point of view of her 
own. What would she feel about the ugly 
fact when she learned that Sophy had died 
alone and deserted? Still more, what would 
she feel about the prolonged concealment 
as it affected Andrew Goldsmith and her 
favourite maid, Rachel? But for these 
things he might have reckoned upon her 
full pardon. 

Phyllis was travelling with him, and de- 
manded a good deal of his attention. She 
was a little exacting as a companion, and 
could not sit in silence for an hour together. 
Her spirits were high, for she felt that now 
indeed Sidney’s objections to her marriage 
with Philip were overcome, and that he 
must consent to an early date for it. When 
she kept silence for half an hour she was 
settling weighty questions about her trous- 
seau, and wondering if Sidney could not 
be managed in such a way as to be persuaded 





to give her a handsome sum towards the 
purchase of it. She knew her father could 
not spare her a tenth of the money she 
would wish for. How delicious it was to be 
rich! Sidney never gave a second thought 
to any of the expenses of their luxurious 
mode of travelling; and before long this 
would be her own experience. ‘Sovereigns 
will be like shillings to me,” she said to her- 
self, and the thought made her very happy. 
Every whim of her heart would be gratified 
when she was Philip’s wife. 

In the meanwhile Philip was suffering less 
than his mother, but with more certain 
knowledge of facts. There was no conflict 
in his mind between love and suspicion. His 
love for his father, whom until lately he had 
loved passionately, seemed to be scorched up 
in the fierce fire of his indignation. He had 
been guilty of the meanest perfidy, and all 
his after life had been one of shameful hypo- 
crisy. As Philip wandered solitarily about 
the beautiful pine-woods at Toblach, he wore 
himself out with thinking of old Andrew 
Goldsmith, and his life-long grief, with his 
loyal devotion to the man who was dealing 
treacherously with him, who month after 
month; and year after year, had let him 
hunger and thirst for the knowledge of his 
daughter’s fate, and had withheld the truth 
from him. He thought of his mother, too, 
whose steadfast, tender affection for his 
father had been his ideal of a happy married 
love. How would these two, who were most 
closely concerned with it, bear the discovery ? 
How would their lives go on after they 
knew it ? 

When Sidney and Phyllis arrived at the 
little station at Toblach they found Philip 
and Dorothy there to meet them. Dorothy 
welcomed him with her usual frank delight 
at seeing him, and she received Phyllis with 
shy friendliness. But Sidney saw in an 
instant that, as far as Philip was concerned, 
his worst fears were realised. He looked as 
if years had passed over him; and not even 
the coming of Phyllis brought a gleam of 
pleasure to his face. 

She unwound the long gauze veil in which 
she had enveloped her head, and looked up 
at Philip with a coquettish grace. 

“All this way have I travelled to see 
you,” she said archly, “thousands and thou- 
sands of miles ; and you look as grim as if I 
was a horrible fright.” 

“No, no, Phyllis,” he answered, takin 
both of her hands in his. “If 1 could fee. 
glad at anything it would be to see you 
again. But my mother is ill—” 
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“Til!” interrupted his father. “Your 
mother ill? Take me to her at once.” 

“T have something to tell you first,” said 
Philip, in a low voice. ‘ Dorothy will take 
Phyllis to the hotel; and, if you are not too 
tired, will you come with me a little way 
along the road yonder ?” 

“T am not tired,” answered Sidney. 

They walked away from the station to- 
wards the entrance of the Ampezzo Valley. 
Every step of the road was familiar to Sid- 
ney, for it was at Toblach he had waited for 
Sophy, when he had left her in a boyish pas- 
sion so many years ago. The boy walking 
beside him was the very image of what he 
had been then. He glanced at him again 
and again, in the promise of his immature 
manhood, scarcely a man yet, but full of a 
force and vigour, both of mind and body, 
not yet tempered and solidified by the ex- 
perience that later years would bring. Philip 
strode along with the sternness of a youthful 
judge. His heart was very hot within him. 
It was his father on whom he sat in judg- 
ment, or he would have poured out his wrath 
in uncontrolled vehemence. He did not 
know how to begin to speak to his father. 

“Well, Philip,” said his father, at last, 
when they were quite out of sight and hear- 
ing of their fellow-men. 

They had wandered down to the margin 
of a little lake, in which the pale grey peaks 
were reflected faultlessly. The wind moaned 
sadly in the topmost branches of the fir-trees 
surrounding them, and overhead a vulture 
was flying slowly from crest to crest, and 
uttered a wild, piercing cry as Sidney’s voice 
broke the silence. 

“Philip!” he repeated, looking implor- 
ingly into his son’s face. 

“Father,” he said, “I have found out what 
became of Sophy Goldsmith.” 

They were simple words, and Sidney ex- 
pected to hear them; yet they came like a 
death-blow from his son’s lips. There was 
in Philip’s voice so much grief and wonder, 
such contempt and indignation, that his 
father shrank from him as if he had given 
him physical pain. If his sin had but found 
him out in any other way than this! For 
Philip was dearer to him than all else—ex- 
cept, perhaps, Margaret. His love, and pride, 
and ambition centred in his son. He had 
discovered how precious he was to him dur- 
ing that long journey to Venice, when the 
dread of his death had travelled with him. 
And now it was Philip who spoke in those 
unmerciful tones, whose stern face was 
turned away, as if he could not endure tu 





look at him. The bitterness of the future 
would more than balance the prosperity of 
the past if his son was alienated from him. 

“ Philip,” he said, in hesitating words, “I 
loved her—just as you love Phyllis. I was 
as old as you. I could not give her up. 
And my uncle would never have consented. 
It was a boyish infatuation. I did not love 
her as I love your mother—my Margaret!” 
he cried, with a sharp ring of pain in his 
voice; “but, just as you love Phyllis, I loved 
Sophy ; and I dared not run the risk of 
losing her. I cannot cut you off from your 
inheritance, let you marry as you please; 
but my uncle could have thrust me upon the 
world a penniless man.” 

“Do you think I could ever forsake 
Phyllis ?” asked Philip, with scorn. 

“Not as you are; probably never,” an- 
swered his father; “for she could never be 
so unfitted to be your daily companion as 
Sophy was to be mine. To be linked with 
a woman who is immeasurably your inferior 
is a worse fate than any words can tell. She 
was not like her father, or Rachel. She was 
vain and ignorant, vulgar and passionate. 
We had terrible scenes together before we 
parted ; and I did not intend to forsake her. 
Listen, and I will tell you how it came 
about.” 

“T was but a boy, no older than your- 
self,” he said as he finished his account. 

“But when did you know that she was 
dead ?” inquired Philip. 

“Not till after I knew your mother, and 
loved her,” he answered. “I let things 
drift till then, always dreading that Sophy 
would make her appearance, and claim a 
position as my wife. Then I sent out a 
confidential man to make inquiries, and he 
learned her sad fate. I sinned, Philip; but 
my punishment will be harder than I can 
bear if I lose the love of my wife and 
children.” 

‘‘But why did you desert your son?” 
Philip asked. 

“My son!” he repeated. 

“ Yes,” continued Philip bitterly, “ your 
first-born son, the child of Sophy Gold- 
smith! How often you have called me 
your first-born son! Oh, father, why did 
you desert my elder brother ?” 

Sidney stood speechless. His first-born 
son the child of Sophy Goldsmith! This 
beloved boy here, in whom he had taken so 
deep a pride; who had been all he could 
wish for in a son; his heir, for whom he 
had worked and striven so hard to make for 
him a great place and a great name in the 
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world, was not his first-born. There was 
an Ishmael risen up to dispute his inherit- 
ance with him. 

“Philip!” he exclaimed, “you are de- 
ceived, cheated. There was no living child.” 

“But I have seen him,” persisted Philip. 
“He is living near Cortina still. And I 
recognise a likeness to you. All the people 
know that he is the son of the English girl 
who died there thirty years ago. I havea 
letter here from Sophy Goldsmith; and 
there are no proofs missing to establish 
Martin’s claims.” 

He gave the letter into his father’s hands, 
and strolled away along the margin of the 
lake, that Sidney might be alone as he read 
it. Philip felt how terrible a moment this 
must be in his father’s life ; and a new and 
pacifying sense of compassion sprang up 
amid the fierce fire of his indignation. It 
was no longer a man in the prime of life, 
with the shrewdness, and wisdom, and ex- 
perience of life, who had been guilty of this 
base act ; but a youth like himself, who had 
drifted into it through the adverse current 
of circumstances. When he heard his 
father’s voice calling to him presently, he 
went back with a feeling of fellowship 
towards him. His father’s face was grey 
and drawn, as if he could hardly bear his 
anguish : and his voice was low and broken. 

“My boy!” he cried, “forgive me! 
Have pity upon me!” 

“Oh, I do!” said Philip, clasping his 
hand and holding it in a grasp like a vice, 
whilst the tears came into his eyes. ‘I 
pity you, father; I pity you with all my 
heart !” 

“Does your mother know all this?” in- 
quired Sidney after a while. 

“She knows something,” he answered, 
“but not through me; and she has not 
spoken tome. I made up my mind to see 
you and tell you all before you met her.” 

“That was right,” said Sidney. 

There was another silence; for their 
hearts were-too full for words, and their 
thoughts were busy. It was Sidney who 
spoke first. 

“Tt would break your mother’s heart to 
know all,” he said, “and we must not ac- 
knowledge this manasmy son, Listen tome 
before you speak. He is a man now; and 
he would be miserable if we took him away 
from all his old surroundings, his home, and 
his friends. It would be good for him to 
remain as he is. I will make him a rich 
man; richer than any of his neighbours. 
But he must not come to England ; he can- 





not take your place. Does any one but you 
know that he is my son ?” 

“No,” answered Philip. 

“Then for the sake of every one con- 
cerned we must keep this secret to our- 
selves,” continued his father. ‘I would not 
ask you to do it if we had to sacrifice this 
man’s happiness or welfare; but he would 
be tenfold happier and better off here, in his 
own place, than in England as my son and 
heir. That must not be, Philip. Do you 
think he could be otherwise than wretched 
in England ?” 

ag He is wretched now,” said Philip, as the 
recollection of the poor, persecuted outcast 
of the little hamlet came vividly to his mind. 

“JT will make him arich man,” said his 
father, “rich and prosperous. He _ shall 
have all his heart can desire ; but I cannot 
acknowledge him as my son.” 

“Qh, father!” exclaimed Philip, “no 
money can undo the wrong you have done 
him. He has led the life of a brute, and is 
as ignorant asa brute. He has been brow- 
beaten and trampled on all his life. They 
have made a slave of him, and money will 
do him no good. It is we who must lift 
him out of his misery and care for him, and 
teach him all that a man of thirty can learn. 
Don’t think of me. Surely I can bear this 
burden; I have no dread of being a poor 
man. But I could never forsake my brother. 
If he is your son, he is my brother, and I 
owe him a brother’s duty.” 

“Your mother must know, then,” said 
Sidney in a tone of entreaty. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Tt will break her heart!” exclaimed his 
father. 

“My mother would rather have her heart 
broken than that any wrong should be 
done,” replied Philip. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—BEGINNING TO REAP. 


Siwney found himself too unprepared for 
an immediate interview with Margaret to 
return with Philip to the hotel. He felt 
that he must be alone to realise the full 
meaning of his position. It was a matter 
almost of lifeand death to him. The country 
round was familiar to him, though it was 
thirty years since he had seen it; and he 
soon found a path which led him away to 
such a solitude as he sought. Busy as his 
brain was, he was at the same time intensely 
alive to all the impressions of nature. He 
felt the scorching heat of the sun, and saw 
the shapes of the lofty peaks surrounding 
him, and heard the humming of insects, and 
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the trickling of little brooks down the 
mountain-side. It was a magnificent day, 
he said to himself. Yet all the while his 
mind was plotting as to how he could arrest 
the storm that was beating against that fair 
edifice, which he had been building for him- 
self and for Philip through so many years. 
It was a house without a foundation, built 
upon the sand; and he, the architect, was 
discovering too late that there was no foun- 
dation to it. But it must not be. If he 
could only bend Margaret to his will, con- 
vincing her reason, for she was a reasonable 
woman, he did not fear failure with Philip. 
It was so easy and so rational a thing to 
leave this man where he had been brought 
up ; of course providing amply for him. It 
would be so difficult and so inexpedient to 
acknowledge him, and to place him in the 
position of heir to large estates. Surely 
Margaret would see how irrational, how im- 
possible it was to deprive Philip of that 
which had been his birthright for so many 
years, in favour of one who was ignorant 
that he had any birthright at all, and who 
would be placed in a miserably false position 
if it was granted to him. 

He argued the question over with himself 
till he was satisfied of the ground on which 
he based it. It was not for himself, but for 
their first-born son, he would plead. Surely 
she would keep this secret for Philip’s sake, 
if not for his. 

He turned back along the mountain path 
down into the valley, amazed to see that it 
was already the hour of sunset. Margaret 
must have been wondering what had kept 
him so long away from her. Was it possible 
that she could have been so near to him, 
after an absence of some weeks too, and he 
had not yet seen her? He thought of the 
strong, smooth current of their love for one 
another, which had known hitherto no break 
or interruption, no suspicion or shadow of 
disappointment. She had been more to him 
than he had ever dreamed that a wife could 
be. She was a thousandfold dearer to him 
now than when she became his wife twenty- 
three years ago. If she was estranged from 
him, what would his life be worth ? 

He saw Dorothy and Phyllis sitting toge- 
ther in their little balcony overhead, and 
heard them chattering and laughing together 
with the light-hearted laughter of young 
girls. This reassured him; for Dorothy 
would not be so merry if Margaret was very 
ill or very sad. He passed on to her room 
and entered it. She sat in the twilight 
alone, her hands grasping the arms of her 


chair as if for support, and her face ashy 
pale turned towards him, with no smile or 
look of gladness upon it. He stood still at 
some distance, looking across at her as if a 
great gulf lay between them. 

“ Margaret !” he cried at last. 

Her face quivered and her lips trembled, 
but she did not speak; only her dark eyes 
gazed searchingly on him, as if she longed to 
understand him without words. She shrank 
from hearing his confession. 

“ Margaret,” he said, ‘“‘ you have discovered 
the fate of Sophy Goldsmith !” 

. The colour mounted swiftly to her white 
face, and she bent her head; but she kept 
silence. Sidney felt that he must still remain 
at a distance from her. 

“My darling!” he said, mournfully, “you 
were only a child when I married her, I was 
little more than a boy myself, not older than 
Philip.” 

“You married her ?” she asked, lifting up 
her head with a deep sigh of relief; “oh! 
how much better it will be for her poor 
father and my Rachel!” 

“Yes, she was my wife,” he replied, “ but 
I never loved her as I have loved you, Mar- 

aret.” 

“But why did you not tell?” she asked; 
“why did you not let me have your boy to 
bring up with my own? How could you 
live with me hiding such a secret from me ? 
I let you read the inmost thoughts of my 
heart. How could you hide this secret from 
me ?” 

“TI told your father,” he answered, “ and 
he agreed it was better kept secret.” 

“ How many more secret chambers in your 
past are there which I must never enter ?” 
she said, “and this secret, the most sacred 
of them all, that you were a father before I 
knew you. How could you keep this from 
me #” 

“But I did not know it,” he replied. “I 
concealed my marriage out of fear of being 
disinherited by my uncle. Sophy had driven 
me mad-by her temper, and I left her at 
Cortina, but I stayed here for some days ex- 
pecting her to follow me. She had plenty of 
money, and knew very well how to manage 
for herself. Though I went on without her 
I left at each place a letter directing her 
where to go and what to do. Certainly I 
ought to have gone back, but I thought she 
was sulking with me. I know she was but a 
girl; I also was but a boy. I could not feel 
towards her as a man feels towards his wife ; 
she was more like a playmate, who, if she 
took offence, made me offended. Then I let 
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things drift on, afraid always of my uncle 
discovering my secret. But I never knew 
till this day that her child had lived.” 

“But you knew that she was dead?” 
asked Margaret. 

“Good heavens! Yes!” he exclaimed. “I 
loved you the first moment I saw you, but I 
could never have owned it before learning 
that she was dead. The messenger I sent 
here wrote to me that she was dead, though 
he said nothing about a child. I suppose he 
intended to tell me on his arrival, but he was 
killed in an accident to the diligence crossing 
the Arlbery pass. I knew nothing of this 
until Philip told me just now.” 

“But oh! if you had but seen Sophy’s 
son!” cried Margaret with tears, “the most 
miserable, the most degraded of all these 
peasants; a drudge, a slave to them. Oh, 
Sidney ! how can we atone to him for all this 
misery? We can never give him back his 
lost years.” 

“No,” he said, in a faltering voice, “ no- 
thing could ever fit him now for an English 
life ; it would be all misery to him. We must 
make him happy in the only way happiness 
is possible for him. I will make him a rich 
and happy man in his own sphere, here 
among the people who know him. They will 
exalt him into a little king when he is the 
richest of them all, instead of the poorest. 
Do not speak, Margaret; listen to my reasons. 
He can never fill the place for which we have 
trained Philip so carefully. How could he 
be a good landlord and magistrate? How 
could he become the husband of such a 
woman as ought to be our daughter-in-law, 
and the mother of my heirs? It would be 
for his good as well as ours to leave him 
here. Think of Philip, of me, of the poor 
fellow himself. No one knows this secret 
except ourselves; let it be as it has always 
been. I cannot think of Sophy as my wife. 
Iimplore you for my sake, for Philip’s sake, 
our first-born son, let this secret be kept.” 

He was still standing where he had first 
arrested himself, as if a gulf lay between 
them ; and she was looking across at him 
with infinite sadness in her eyes. There was 
something miserable in her steadfast gaze, 
blended with profound reproach. 

“ And what of Andrew Goldsmith ?” she 
asked, “the poor old man who will never 
cease to mourn and wonder over the fate of 
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his lost child. Do you think I could bear 
for him to go into the next life, and hear for 
the first time, perhaps from her own lips, the 
story of your treachery and mine? Would 
not that tempt him to hatred and revenge 
even there? And my dear friend Rachel. 
Could I look her in the face and feel my 
heart saying, ‘I know nowall the sad secret 
that has troubled you,’ and not utter it in 
words? Qh, Sidney! how can you lay such 
a burden upon me? God is the judge of 
our conduct ; and we are not more His chil- 
dren than this poor old father and your 
deserted son. No, we cannot keep such a 
secret! We must take the neglected outcast 
into our very hearts, and see what atonement 
we can make.” 

In all their past life Margaret had yielded 
her judgment to his; but Sidney felt that 
from what she had now said she would never 
swerve. It was useless to appeal to her on 
the score of the malignant gossip and painful 
dishonour he must bear himself; it was 
equally useless to represent the loss to Philip 
of rank and fortune. These were worldly 
considerations, and Margaret would not stoop 
to notice them. He must seize the only 
weapon of defence which lay at home. 

“JT cannot bear it,” he said, lashing him- 
self into a rage. “I will disown the marriage, 
and defy the Goldsmiths to prove it. Philip 
shall be my heir. This base-born son of mine 
shall never take his place!” 

* And I,” said Margaret, with a tremor in 
her sweet voice, “ will never live with you 
again until you own your son. I will own 
him ; and Philip, when he knows of his exig- 
tence, will own him as his elder brother.” 

Her face was white with grief as his was 
with rage. She rose from her seat and stood 
looking at him for a moment, as if they were 
about to separate for ever. He had just re- 
turned to her after one of the rare absences 
which had come but seldom during their 
married life. She could not recognise in 
him the husband she had loved so perfectly 
and trusted so implicitly. There was base- 
ness and selfishness, treachery and utter 
worldliness in this man; she acknowledged 
it, though it broke her heart todo so. Her 
grief was too great for words; and with a 
silent gesture of farewell she went away into 
an inner room, leaving him in a stupor of 
dismay. 
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THE WORRIES OF LIFE. 
By rz Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A., B.So. 


HE greatest destroyer of human happi- 
ness is a little fiend called Worry. It 
attacks rich and poor alike; indeed it at- 
tacks the rich more than the poor, for money 
is the secret ally of worry, a traitor within 
the gate :— 
“ Who hath it, hath much trouble and care; 
Who once hath had it, hath despair.” 

We all know the old proverb that con- 
tentment is better than wealth, but it does 
not yet serve as a rule of life for many of 
us. Money is the symbol of success and 
the recognised reward of merit; so to the 
great majority the problem of life is how to 
become richer. They want to “get on,” and 
would willingly sacrifice peace of mind for 
the sake of a full purse. That the enjoy- 
ment of life does not increase with the in- 
crease of wealth is a commonplace truth, 
which is backed by the proverbial philosophy 
of all peoples: almost everybody believes it 
as a doctrine, almost nobody believes it as 
a living fact. We have fair facilities for 
happiness, food and raiment, books to nour- 
ish and refresh the mind, some elements of 
beauty, friends, home, and work; but man 
always wants something more, “never is, 
but always to be blest,” and instead of en- 
joying the fruit within easy grasp, he is in- 
tent on what grows beyond his reach, or he 
is dreading lest what he has should take to 
itself wings and fly away. To-day is well 
enough, but he frets about next week. He 
cannot enjoy the present, for worry destroys 
the savour of his life, as aching nerves de- 
stroy sleep. The imagined future is full of 
troubles. ‘Yes, the sun is shining to-day,” 
he sighs, “but to-morrow will probably be 
dismal and cold and cloudy; one never 
knows. Strong? Yes, I’m strong enough, 
but this miserable influenza lays the strongest 
by the heels. Receipts good this week ? 

es, but some of the firmest houses in the 
city have gone under without warning. I 
have ridden through many a stormy day, 
but I have a premonition that the next wave 
will suck me down.” 

When that insidious little devil of worry 
gets the grip of a man it haunts him to 

eath, if he is not careful We have insti- 
tutions erected to it, called lunatic asylums, 
and there its devotees go into retirement, 
but millions of its less constant worshippers 
remain outside and go through their orisons 
daily. Its victim loses the power of forming 





a just estimate of what is likely to happen, 
for his ruling prejudice vitiates his judg- 
ment, and the dreaded disaster becomes such 
a drag upon the wheels, and such a burden 
on the back, that all the hope and gladness 
and elasticity of life are destroyed. He plays 
Cassandra for his own woes, and very often 
himself fulfils his own prophecies of doom. 
We talk with bated breath about the 
terrible evils of life, but it is not they which 
cause the greatest aggregate of wretchedness. 
The steady, persistent pressure of small 
worries affects the nervous system more than 
dire disasters do, just as dripping water 
hollows the stone, non vi sed sepe cadendo, 
Trouble kills its thousands, worry its ten 
thousands. Troubles are but occasional, 
while that chafing undertone of uneasiness is 
constant. Troubles are few, but worries are 
like a swarm of stinging flies. Travelling in 
hot countries you will find your comfort 
destroyed far more by those tiny noxious 
pests than by the big beasts of prey ; and 
just as insects will destroy more flower and 
fruit of the fields than do all the storms of a 
season, so little worries eat away the fairest 
flowers and best fruit of life more than such 
few calamities as befall. Why! calamity 
calls out the heroic endurance of aman. A 
man will go through a tempest calmly 
enough, will face death in battle or even at 
the stake with courage, will give up his pros- 
pects of affluence and advancement and retire 
into indigent obscurity; and, I believe, he 
would find the strain in any case less severe 
than his fears had foretold, for there is no 
tooth so keen, no poison so mordant, as the 
anticipation of coming evils. When worry 
gets free play, even in the dullest imagina- 
tion the mole-hills become mountains, and 
the insignificant becomes the intolerable. The 
poor victim hugs his worries, and cuddles 
them as a mother does her children, and he 
is actually angry with you if you threaten to 
take them away. He wants you to help 
him to believe that he has been worse treated 
than any one else, and accuses you of being 
hard-hearted and incapable of understanding. 
He persists in creating new combinations of 
miserable circumstances, and lies awake at 
night wondering if—if—if. My good fellow, 
what is it you are afraid of ? Try to write 
down your forebodings, and, as sure as there 
is a drachm of humour in your composition, 
half of them will flee away from the point of 
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your pen. Walk up to the ghost that annoys | subtle symptoms of the pleurisy and rheu- 


you, it may be nothing but a white sheet on | 


the stump of a tree; take a good look at it. 
Get to know the worst, and, as you are a 
man, you will be more than equal to it. 
Gauge the depth of the hole on the edge of 
which you stand ; do try to realise that it is 
not the bottomless pit. 

There is an atmosphere continually over- 
hanging London darker and more dense than 
its fogs, which very few can escape from—an 
irritating mist of worry. Of course it digni- 
fies itself by an honourable name, for more 
than half the victims of this imposture pose 
as the unhappy slaves of “duty” and “ in- 
escapable anxieties.” One man in the face 
of obvious facts persists in regarding himself 
as indispensable ; another has substituted 
for the good old rule, “Slow and sure,” his 
own maxim, “Hurry up and run the risk,” 
and so he pays the penalty; this man frets 
and plagues himself how he shall ever render 
an account of five talents, when in sober 
truth God has only entrusted him with two ; 
this man chafes and fumes about difficulties 
that are in the air, have always been in the 
air, and always will be in the air, and lines 
of care on his face tell the story ; this man 
has dyspepsia, and a man who has dyspepsia 
must be reckoned with; and this man does 
all he can and a little more, uses to-day’s 
capital and draws on to-morrow’s ; and all of 
them will describe themselves as weighted 
with such enormous responsibilities that they 
cannot afford not to be anxiously troubled. 
Of course I allow a margin for the play of 
prudence. We are not barbarians, we must 
provide for the morrow, and no honourable 
man will run the risk of being some day 
dependent on others, or of having the hat 
sent round for his widow. But allowing for 
such insurance against misfortune, it is ille- 
gitimate worry that consumes the energy 
and bloom of life. Am I not introducing 
you to an old acquaintance, when I remind 
you of a mother who is always troubled 
about many things, with all her nerves 
on the outside, constantly quivering and 
fidgeting lest her children should catch some 
plague? Every time they go out she thinks 
of runaway horses, and, while they are skat- 
ing, her motherly eyes see nothing but holes 
in the ice and her children slipping through. 
Or, do you not know the man who is always 
bothering about his health by-and-by? He is 
well enough, but the mischief is that he knows 
the pathological history of his family for 
generations, he is quite sure that he has a 
consumptive diathesis, or that he detects 





matism that carried off his grandfathers. He 
is worrying himself into disease. Take care 
of your health now and trust God for the 
rest; you can do nothing more. You are 
only confusing your brain and robbing your- 
self of strength by taking the trouble in 
your hands before the time. We ought 
to know better than to vex ourselves about 
contingencies over which we have no control; 
we ought to know that it is only the man 
who is content to bear the burden of to-day 
who is strong enough to face the task which 
to-morrow brings. Being “‘ prepared for the 
worst” does not arm you against suffering ; 
dread of a bad harvest never yet produced 
a good one. If you persist in dreading lest 
you should be ruined in business and for- 
saken by all your friends, so that the only 
choice left you will be between the prison 
and the grave, you are draining away your 
vital energy as surely as if you took to 
opium. Accept the facts of life and work 
on hopefully. All the forebodings in the 
world will not help you, nor will God help 
you, for He does not give men strength to 
bear self-imposed and unnecessary burdens. 
Worry is the one thing not needful. It 
belittles a man and makes him petty; it 
writes its mark in furrows and wrinkles and 
filches away his strength and fortitude; it 
is a nuisance to himself and makes him a 
nuisance to all that are about him. Let your 
trouble tarry till its own time; climb one 
stair at a time ; that is the best way to get 
to the top. We do not know what will hap- 
pen ; we are so ignorant of what is coming 
that it is said, ‘The unforeseen always hap- 
pens.” And that is true, because we cannot 
take every factor and influence into our 
reckoning. Am I not right in saying that 
the troubles we most feared passed over like 
swift clouds, while the things that really 
troubled us were not what we had expected 
to happen? Do not cross the bridge till 
you come to it; it will be in sound enough 
condition, for God does not give men tasks 
to which they are unequal. Everything 
will fall into its proper place as you go 
along, if you will but go along. There is an 
old-world story of Jacob which I commend 
to you. He had heard that Esau was coming 
with a troop of armed men, and he was ter- 
ribly frightened, for he had wronged his 
brother and expected to be punished, ex- 
pected to lose all his flocks and herds, and 
probably his own life too. So at the ap- 
proach of the fierce spearmen of the desert 
Jacob tremblingly drew near his brother, 
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bowed seven times, and cried, “ My lord, my 
lord.” And Esau ran, fell on his neck, 
kissed him, and entreated to be permitted to 
dwell in the dear home-country again. Who 
has not had some such experience? The 
expected ruin never came off; the immov- 
able obstacle, which we were sure we could 
not conquer, was not there. We had said, 
“ Who shall roll us away the stone?” and 
when we came it was already gone. 

Why do we worry? I give it as my 
pious opinion rather than as an established 
conclusion, that most worry is due to three 
causes—morbid self-consciousness, lack of 
discipline, and overstrain of the physical 
powers. (1) Some people are always search- 
ing themselves and pitying themselves; they 
live for themselves and feed on their own 
woes; they are so exeeedingly sensitive for 
themselves that they have no pity for others. 
These unhappy beings insist on being miser- 
able, and none of us can help them. Preachers 
tire of preaching, and scolds of scolding ; but 
these professional worriers never tire of pour- 
ing out their troubles. They extract wretch- 
edness from everything, vinegar from sun- 
beams and epidemics from a north-east gale. 
In summer there are the flies and hydro- 
phobia ; in winter there are the high prices 
of coal and the slides onthe pavement. At 
home there are permanent wrongs; abroad 
the train is so slow that the connections 
will be missed, or so fast that an accident is 
certain. If you speak of others’ troubles, 
they blame you as indifferent to theirs ; if 
you try to cheer them in their troubles you 
are insensible to the depth of their unhappi- 
ness. Selfish egotism and morbid self-con- 
sciousness are the root of all that, and that 
kind goeth not forth but by prayer and 
fasting. (2) Others will not discipline them- 
selves, will not sit on the box and drive. 
They allow themselves to be dragged hither 
and thither by uncurbed circumstances, 
allow their moods to be governed and di- 
rected by whatever turns up, and then say, 
by way of palliation, “I really cannot help 
it.” If a man choose he can grasp the reins 
and control himself. There is no more 
excuse for the fretful man than for the 
drunkard to say, “I cannot help it.” “What!” 
said a London magistrate the other day to a 
drunkard who pleaded that he had been 
treated, “is your throat a drain, then, down 
which you allow any one to pour what he 
likes?” A man can help getting cross and 
ill-tempered, can stick the spurs into him- 
self, and say, “Go” or “Stop.” If he can- 


tween him and a lunatic, who is simply a 
man who has lost control of himself. Men 
who will not be at the pains of self-control 
deserve to be on the worry ; but, alas! for 
those people about them who have done 
nothing to deserve the plague of being 
worried, (3) Others overtax their physical 
resources, and the break-down takes the 
form of worry. Women are as great sinners 
as men in this respect, and perhaps because 
they are more subject to nervous disorgani- 
zation, or because they are not so apt at 
running away from trouble as we are, or 
because they make as much of the smaller as 
of the greater ills of life, so that where a 
man shrugs his shoulders and forgets, a 
woman broods. I think it would be well 
for us all to remember that God who says, 
“Take care of your souls,” says also, “Take 
care of your nerves.” 

What is the cure for worry? Palliatives 
and sedatives are of little use. Change of 
scene, variety of occupation, pleasant com- 
panionship, the filling up of leisure, every- 
thing that stimulates the attention and de- 
ters from broody gloominess—all these things 
are useful in their way. But the centre of 
it is the firm determination not to be the 
prey of worry any more. Worry calls for a 
drastic remedy, for when it has got hold of a 
man it is hard to loosen. It isa habit which, 
if unchecked, grows in the wilderness of a 
man’s mind as rapaciously as dandelion in 
our gardens. If a man will but say, “I will 
not think of these things; I will be master 
in my own self,” he can exorcise the devil 
and win self-mastery. It is a hard task, but 
easier every time. Worry preys on ill-regu- 
lated and selfish souls ; it is utterly power- 
less against disciplined thought and _ll- 
embracing charity. I believe in the old 
saying, “Take short views.” Live by the 
day ; four-and-twenty hours hold enough 
care for any of us to bear. Be content with 
this stage, as a stage, content with this step, 
as a step, and in the strength of this content 
take the next step, 

“One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each.” 

Take short views, but take large views also 
—sympathetic, generous, and catholic. Cease 
thinking so much about yourself, look out 
into the world, and remember its sorrow 
and heart-ache ; your cares will seem very 
small then. 

My last thought is that we Christians 
must not worry. “Be not anxious,” said our 
Master ; ‘‘let not your hearts be troubled.” 
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It is worry that chokes the word, worry | 
that bends the back, worry that makes us | 
slaves of things. We shall get through. | 
“God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that ye are able.” If our | 
religion is worth a pin to us, we ought to 
believe that; we ought to believe in God’s 
presence and sympathy, and be sure that 
He can make us happy, if need be, without | 


anything else. Worry on our part is lack 
of faith in God. If only we get high enough, 
even mountains become little; if we could 
but rise to the height of the thought, “ Now 
are we the sons of God,” how petty would 
become our vexations and privations, how 
foolish our feverish strivings, how faithless 
our forebodings! “O ye of little faith, 
wherefore do ye doubt ?” 
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~~ * have often been told how, sixty 
years ago, when the country was 
being roused to demand the emancipation of 
our West Indian slaves, many humane and 
earnest-minded persons abstained from the 
use of sugar rather than enjoy that which 
was the product of slave-labour. If this 
principle of self-denial had been rigorously 
applied it would have compelled abstinence 
from many other things besides sugar. And 
so it would to-day; for although we have 
done with slavery in the technical sense, 
very much of what ministers to our enjoy- 
ment is really the product of slave-labour. 
Most of us have an uneasy consciousness 
that life would be almost unbearable if we 
knew everything about the pains and perils 
which accompany the production of our 
common comforts. Henee we discreetly 
refrain from stirring up revelations that 
might have such uncomfortable results. But 
sometimes the voice of our brother’s blood 
crying to us from the ground is so piercing 
that we are roused for a while from our 
selfish disregard and compelled to hear the 
story of others’ woes. We rub our eyes and 
utter an expression of horror or of sympathy 
and then for the most part sink back into 
slumber. Some, however, are more tho- 
roughly awakened, and realising the fact 
that they are their brothers’ keepers, forth- 
with set about trying to deliver those who 
“are drawn into death and appointed to be 
slain,” to break what yokes they can and to 
let the oppressed go free. 

This cry has recently gone up from the 
white slaves employed in the manufacture of 
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the public persist in using matches the 
manufacture of which entails upon those 
who are engaged in it incalculable suffering 
and certain death. If even a small part of 
the agony which the poor girls and women 
employed in the phosphorus match manu- 
facture endure could be made known to the 
people of this land, and if they could know 
the lives that are sacrificed, it is probable 
that nothing but stern necessity would 
induce any but the most callous-hearted to 
use another match of this description. 

These sufferings are caused by “ necrosis,” 
or “matchmakers’ leprosy,” known amongst 
the workers themselves as “phossy jaw.” 
It arises from their inhaling the fumes of 
phosphorus in the course of their daily toil, 
and is not only a painful but a loathsome 
disease, which, after torturing and disfigur- 
ing its victims, brings them to a premature 
grave. The readers of these pages would be 
revolted if all the details that might be given 
were to be here set forth; but something 
must be said, not only that the work of the 
Salvation Army in seeking to benefit these 
poor sufferers may be justly appreciated, but 
because, after all, the best way to remedy 
such evils is to make them known and 
to arouse public opinion in relation to 
them. 

The honour of first endeavouring to throw 
light upon this phase of English slave life 
belongs I believe to a secular newspaper— 
the Star—which in January last published, in 
a series of articles, the results of careful and 
continued investigations. An appalling state 
of things, little dreamed of by the general 





phosphorus matches; and from the Social 
Wing of the Salvation Army has been sent 
a merciful and practical response. I was on 
the point of writing a merciful and effective 
response, but it is only effective within limits, 
and can deal with but a very small part of 
the evil that calls for redress simply because 


| public, was revealed, and the revelations have 

|been confirmed by subsequent testimony 

| which cannot be impeached ; whilst, on the 

_ other hand, so far as I am aware, no serious 

attempt has been made to challenge the 
disclosure. 

| Here is the statement of one poor woman 
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who had been engaged at a match factory in | 


East London for five years : 

“My teeth began to ache, and then my 
top jaw. I didn’t take much notice till one 
day at the factory they gave me a paper to 
take to the doctor. He told me I was to go 
home and stop in my room till he saw me. 
When he came he said I must have four 
teeth out. That didn’t do no good. Then 
the pain got worse. Oh! it was awful. I 
thought I should go out of my mind with it. 
It was just as if somebody had got some- 
thing scraping the bones in my cheek. And 
then he said my husband and children must 
not be in the same room with me because 
the smell was so bad. The doctor went for 
his holidays, and while he was away lumps 


of my bone worked right out through my | 


cheek—it was festering dreadful. I kept 
the bone to show him, but it smelt so awful 
I had to throw it away.” 


Now, as soon as this girl’s sufferings 
began, the firm who employed her sent 
her home, and for thirty-one weeks 
allowed her a pound a week. 

“Surely, very kind and generous treat- 
ment,” says my reader. 

So it would appear until we learn that 
this allowance was only on condition 
that she went to no hospital and saw 
no other doctor than the one retained 
by the firm. The money is paid to 
secure the silence of the victims about 
their sufferings, and then when they are 


| “cured,” according to the doctor’s report, 


they are—what? Taken on again? Not 
on any account, nor can they get work 
at other factories. 

“They won't look at you if they know 
you've had the phos. You see it frightens 
the other girls; and, besides, if you get 
it a second time it generally kills you. 
Sometimes it takes a year or two, but it’s 
almost sure to do it.” 

That this simple statement is not over- 
drawn might be amply proved, but I 
will only add the testimony of a lady 
whose whole life has been spent among 
the match girls. She writes: 

“The men who mix the phos are the 
only ones who have any preventive 
against this fearful disease, which seems 
to me to resemble leprosy more than 
cancer, to which it has been compared. 
These men have to gargle before they 
begin work in the morning, or if they 
spill any of the stuff... . They (the 
girls) say it is very much more com- 
mon now than formerly. The disease 

eats away the roof of the mouth and the 
inside of the nose, sometimes extending up- 
wards so that the sight is lost, or the whole 
of the jaw-bone. The suffering of course is 
terrible, and some die. If once the girls have 
it they receive pay while they are bad, but 
when better they are never taken back.” 

All this would be lamentable enough even 
if it were an inevitable concomitant of some 
industry needful for the welfare of the com- 
munity ; but when we learn that it is not 
inevitable, that a little care and trifling ex- 
penditure in the way of precautionary mea- 
sures and in the alteration of apparatus, would 
greatly diminish if not entirely remove these 
evils, and that their continuance is due to a 
reckless disregard of everything but share- 
holders’ profits, we are surely justified in 
saying that slavery has not ceased out of the 
land. 

Some firms, like that of Messrs. R. Bell & 
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Co., are, in their humanity, superior to the | 
temptations of greed, and in their factories, | 
where these precautions are adopted, match- 
makers’ leprosy is unknown ; but there are 
others who disregard all appeals to their pity, 
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and are determined to 
sweat the last possible 
particle of gold out of 
their workpeople, though 
they well know that the 
gold is transmuted agonies 
and blood. It was indeed 
time that some one should 
arise and, in the name of 
the pitiful and righteous 
Christ of God, not only 
denounce these iniquities 
but seek to sweep them 
away. 

With other evils con- 
nected with the match- 
making industry the public 
are now familiar. We have 
long been plied with de- 
tails as to the starvation 
wages paid to match-box 
makers—2}d. or 24d. a 
gross, the maker to find 
her own fire, paste, and 
string. We have some of 


Naren ine Hayos 


us seen much of the misery in which these | 


workers live. I am not going to dwell 
upon this, but I would ask the reader 

in passing to consider for one moment 
XXI—32 


XUM 








what this means. It means that for a 
worker to earn 10s. a week she must work 
fourteen hours a day without intermission, 
and during every one of these fourteen 


hours must make eighty-two match-boxes. 


Alas, there are few who 
can keep up work at this 
strain. We are asked to 
invoke the authority of Par- 
liament to declare eight 
hours a sufficient term of 
daily toil, and even that 
would bedreary and arduous 
enough at eighty-two boxes 
for every hour. But what 
would that mean for the 
toilers ? Five shillings and 
eight pence halfpenny per 
week, or less than tenpence 
a day, out of which must 
come rent, fire, food, cloth- 
ing, paste, and string. Again 
I ask, who will dare to say 
that slavery has ceased out 
of the land? Yes, these 
match-girls are a rough 
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class, no doubt, but vice could earn ten shil- 
lings mach more easily. 
It was only to be expected that this region, 


where weakness and poverty are made the 
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galley-slaves of greed, would engage the | 
attentions of the Social Wing of the Salva- 
tion Army ; nor was it long before a Match 
Factory was established with the design of 
paying the workers better wages and, at the 
same time, shutting out all deleterious pro- 
cesses or materials that would cause the 
dreadful disease which has been described. | 
Here, as elsewhere, many difficulties and | 
much criticism had to be faced; but | 
these did not hinder the onward march of 
the Army. One daily newspaper pointed 
out that General Booth had begun an appli- | 
cation of his social theories, which all would 
understand, and that if he could produce 
matches at the market price and pay nearly 
twice the wages to his workpeople, he had 
gone far to solve the riddle of the Sphinx 
which was known as the Social Problem. 
He has at least made an important contribu- 
tion towards the solution, for the “ Darkest | 
England” Matches are certainly supplied at 
market price, and the wages paid to the 
workpeople are considerably above the 
“sweating” rates, as the following illustra- 
tion will show: 

A match-box maker working at the average 
rate of production, which would be about 
forty-five gross per week, would only earn 
9s. 44d. If she made the same quantity at 
the Army rate her wages would amount to 
15s. And the balance-sheet shows a fair 
profit upon the manufacture. 

It is an interesting. place, this factory at 
Bow, where the “Darkest England” Matches 


“DARKEST ENGLAND” MATCHES. 


are made. I will tell my readers where it is, 
as they may like to visit it and see for them. 
selves. Take your ticket from Broad Street 
to Victoria Park. On leaving the station 
turn to the left and skirt the park until you 
have crossed the canal bridge. The first 
turning on your right introduces you to 
Lamprell Street, from which you will find 
no outlet except into the Match Factory. 
Do not expect, however, that the gates will 
open to you of their own accord. Unless 
you are provided with an order from head- 
quarters you had better go back at once, 
And even if you are, you will not find this 
an open sesame on the instant. The stern 
old janitor will receive it from you and then 
respectfully but firmly close the door in 
your face again, and though you were the 
Prince of Wales himself —I don’t know 
whether an exception would be made for 
the Queen—you must consent to stand out 
there in the cold, or heat, until he goes within 
and reports. Presently, however, he returns, 
and the sternness of a Scotch veteran “ on 
duty ”—for he is a Scotchman, and theologi- 
cal withal—has given place to a smile of 
genial welcome, and you are ushered within 
and introduced to the manager, who will 
take any amount of trouble to show you 
everything and enlighten you—sometimes 
literally by striking a match or two—upon 
the processes and methods carried on at 
the factory. 

It is not a very large place as yet, for as 
yet everybody does not use these matches, 





Filling the Boxes. 
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“DARKEST ENGLAND” MATCHES. 





and against the enormous competition that 
has to be faced the business can only develop 
slowly ; but it is growing, and not so slowly 
either, when all things are considered. Quite 
fast enough to warrant great expectations 
for the future. 

Naturally, we first take a look at the 





“ Painting ’’--applying the 


celerity and precision into slender sticks, 
each exactly twice the length of an ordinary 
match. Passing into another room we 
observe a number of girls “filling the 
frames,” #.c., arranging these sticks in rows 


separated from each other by a thin lath | 


ready for “dipping.” The sticks are fed 
into a hopper at the top of the machine and, 
passing through it, come out to the hand of the 


operator again, equidistant from each other | 


in a horizontal line, and she, with a rapidity 
and dexterity that are only acquired by 


much practice, places them row upon row in | 


the frame. 
matches project on each side of the frame, 
presenting the appearance on either side of 


When this is filled and fixed the | 
| brings down the knife attached to it, and in 


several hundred pegs arranged in the form | 


of a solid square, and all exactly the same 
height. These frames are now carried away 
to the “dipping room,” and here we see a 
large stone slab covered with a brown semi- 
liquid substance of the consistency of treacle. 
This is the material with which the matches 
are tipped. Its thickness upon the slab is 
regulated by an iron gauge that is passed 
over the whole. Then the workman takes 
the frame and dips the projecting ends on 
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stores of raw material, the timber out of 
which the matches are made, and inspect 
piles of match-boxes which are there in their 
thousands, waiting to be filled and sent in 
all directions for the world’s enlightenment. 
Next, we watch the ingenious machinery by 
which the wood is cut up with astonishing 





Preparation for Striking, 


one side into the prepared material. Those 
on the other side are treated in the same 
manner and the frame is carried off by boys 
to the drying ovens, where it is allowed to 
remain until the brown ends are perfectly 
hard and dry. The matches are now com- 
plete, except that they are double the usual 
length and tipped at both ends. Next, they 
are removed to the filling room, where a 
company of girls are busy with large heaps 
of these double matches in front of them. 
Taking up a bundle of them in her hands 
the worker makes the ends even and, plac- 
ing the bundle in a semicircular receptacle, 


an instant the double matches become single 
ones all ready for filling into the boxes with 
which the operator is supplied. The boxes 
have now only to be packed in parcels of a 
dozen each and duly labelled. This is done in 
another department, also by women and girls. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of a 
match, from the time when it is cut from 
the solid wood to the point at which it is 
ready to enter upon its important functions 
as an enlightener of the world’s darkness 
and a generator of heat. 
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Another word must be said about the 
manufacture of the boxes. This is mostly 
carried on outside, at the homes of the 
workers, but we note a few girls busily 
engaged in this department, and may see 
how the work is done. In the first instance, 
long strips, in the form of a thick shaving, 
are prepared by men, who pass blocks of 
wood over a fixed plane, a process which 
in the larger factories is accomplished by 
machinery. These strips are then placed in 
another machine which cuts them to the 
required length and width, and nicks them 
at certain distances so that the wood will 
readily bend into the proper shape and size. 
Each girl is supplied with a quantity of these 
strips and of the blue or printed paper as the 
case may be, with which the boxes have to 
be covered. Taking a strip of the paper, she 
covers it with paste, and laying upon it 
one of the strips of thin wood, folds the 
edges of the paper over it, and in an incredibly 
short time, almost more quickly than the eye 
can follow, has constructed the little drawer 
in which the matches are to be placed. The 
<ase is completed with like facility. It all 
looks remarkably easy to the observer, but 
let him change places with the practised 
operator and try to put together eighty of 
these boxes in an hour, and the probability 
is he would confess that he had never at- 
tempted a more difficult task in his life. 

Yet all these workers seemed happy and 
cheerful. For one thing, their work is done 
under healthful conditions. They. have no 
fear of “phossy jaw,” no fumes of phos- 
phorus poison the air they breathe, nor is 
there anything that can be injurious to their 
health. The rooms are well ventilated, and 
every device is adopted that can insure for 
them all cleanliness and comfort in the pro- 
secution of their labour. For another thing, 
they are kindly treated. ‘It’s something 
not to be sworn at,” they say. They know, 
too, that they are earning much better wages 
than they could under the old conditions, 
and no attempt is made by any system of 
oppressive fines and exactions to deprive 
them of any portion of their hardly-won 
gains. They do not look upon those who 
are set over them as taskmasters but as 
friends. 

Little things are sometimes significant, 
and I therefore mention a circumstance 
which recently occurred, and which tells its 
own tale to those who know and under- 
stand the class of girls from which these 
workers come. The wife of the caretaker of 
the factory died, and on the day of the 





funeral the works were closed, and the girls 
might have enjoyed their holiday as they 
chose. What they did of their own free 
and spontaneous impulse was to attend the 
funeral and walk in orderly procession 
through the cold wintry weather and the 
muddy streets, and at no little risk of ridi- 
cule, a considerable distance to the cemetery, 
by way of showing their sympathy with the 
bereaved husband. For this spontaneous 
act of simple kindness the manager thanked 
them on the following day, and in such ways 
a feeling is maintained between employers 
and employed which is in delightful contrast 
with that existing in some other match- 
factories that might be named. We do not 
wonder to be told that scores of women 
besiege the gates daily asking for work. 

I have spoken of the class to which these 
girls belong. It is a most difficult class to 
deal with, as many philanthropic workers 
have found: reckless, independent, and pay- 
ing scant respect to persons, places, or any 
code of polite behaviour. Yet they are sin- 
gularly amenable to kindly treatment, and 
consistency and fair dealing soon win their 
confidence. Sometimes they are unpleasantly 
outspoken, and as a rule they are shrewd 
and quick to detect anything like inconsis- 
tency on the part of those who seek to im- 
prove them. 

“They say it’s to improve us,” said one, 
confidentially, to an Army officer, speaking 
of a certain girls’ club founded on a purely 
secular basis, “but the ladies have dances 
for us on Sundays.” 

* And would you not dance on Sundays?” 
asked the officer. 

“1? Oh, yes, if I’ve the chance! All the 
same, I think it’s a queer way to do us 
good,” 

One room I looked into was the luncheon 
room, and here, on three days in the week, 
a noonday meeting is held. But our Salva- 
tion Army friends tell us that “this is by no 
means an easy service to take. One needs 
to be very free from vanity or selfishness to 
face a congregation which has not the 
slightest hesitation in explaining to a prosy 
or ‘preachy’ leader that she would better 
expend her energies elsewhere ; or which— 
more cutting still—may rise in a body and 


| rush noisily downstairs.” The meeting is, of 


course, held in the workpeople’s own time, 
and no compulsion whatever is put upon 
them to attend it. The quiet influence 
brought to bear upon them, however, has 
made a wonderful difference in many of 
these girls, and many have to be thankful 
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for something far more precious than better 
wages which they have received through the 
agency of the Army’s match factory at Bow. 

So far the enterprise has been abundantly 
encouraging. About £2,000 was spent upon 
altering and adapting the premises to their 


week, from which a fair profit is realised. 
But a much greater number of ill-paid, half- 
starving match-makers might be benefited if 
the demand for “Darkest England” Matches 
were enlarged ; and enlarged it would as- 
suredly be if such facts as those which have 


present use, and with the present number 
of hands the output is a thousand gross per known. 





BELLAGIO, LAKE COMO. 
— purple mountains crown’d with snow, 


The vineyards sloping to the strand, 
The lake, with thousand tints aglow, 
And by the whispering breezes fann'd. 


IIlow sweet to wander up the glade 
Beneath close boughs of arching green, 
Which make a canopy of shade, 
And form against the sun a screen. 
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been set down in this paper were generally 
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’Tis pleasant, too, beside the lake 
To dream away a happy hour, 

And see the almond blossom shake, 
The chestnut bursting into flower. 


And oft from yonder cypress grove 
There comes a sudden burst of song, 
The nightingale his tale of love 
Sings to his mate the whole day long. 


On Serbelloni’s terrac’d height 
In solemn thought I often stand, 
And mark how in the golden light 
The waters ripple on the strand. 


For here two reaches of the lake 
Stretch out before the ravish’d eye, 
And all the soul with beauty take 
As flashing in the sun they lie. 


And hark, from yonder church-crown’d steep 
. Come chimes of bells, sonorous, clear, 
Softly adown the heights they sweep 

And with their music charm the ear. 


A thousand tongues these mountains keep 
To send their voices far and wide, 

And Echo, startled from her sleep, 
Wafts them across the dark blue tide. 


Where will you find a fairer spot 

Than this, of all the lakes the queen ? 
O happy he whose envied lot 

Is cast in this sweet, peaceful scene. 


Nor can there be a fitter shrine 

In which to God our vows to pay, 
To lift the soul to things divine, 

To praise, to worship and to pray. 


Sometimes I fear ’tis all a dream 
Which waking hours may from me take, 
That these scenes are not what they seem— 
The hills, the woods, the azure lake, 


But no, this fair and happy land 
Is not a vision of the night, 

No scene called up by magic wand, 
It lies before me in the light. 


Fain would I take, before I leave, 
Its grace into my very heart, 

And with my thoughts its beauty weave 
Till it becomes of self a part. 


O lovely lake, where’er I range, 
By wood, or stream, or sounding shore, 
All other beauty I’d exchange 
To stand beside thy wave once more. 
CHARLES D. BELL. 
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The Eugénie Verdier Rose. 


ROSES. 
By rae Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


“The flower ripens in its place, 
Ripens, and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitfui soil.” 


VER since the far-off davs when, in the 
first garden of the world, there was as 

yet “no plant of the field in the earth, and 
no herb of the field had yet sprung up,” and 
there came the divine command, “Let the 
earth put forth grass, herb yielding seed, 
and fruit-tree bearing fruit,” every living 
thing that has grown out of the soil has been 
crowned with the beauty of blossom—each 


TrENNYSON. 


different from all other, and perfect in its 
own special generation. 
Thus has the Creator, as it were, adorned 
and beautified His own handiwork, far and 
wide over the great domain, for man’s plea- 


sure arid enjoyment. In the barren and 
sultry desert, in the quiet, smiling valley, 
along the mountain ridges under the wintry 
snow, by the banks of the winding stream, 
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or deep in the primeval forest, in every | purple damask ; each having its own special 
hedgerow, field, and meadow, there are | odour, grace, and charm; and not a few, 
flowers to be found, according to the Al-| even of a pale or ruddy yellow: But, for 
mighty decree ; fashioned as no mortal skill | noble and proud beauty, delicious perfume, 
could fashion them, and radiant with colours | and dewy freshness, as well as royal colour, 
beyond the reach of human art. Their) no one variety may equal, far less surpass, 
beauty, grace, and fragrance have been the | the old-fashioned cabbage rose, still to be 
theme of poets in every age, and it would be | seen, though not so profusely as in bygone 
hard to find any kingdom or people where | days, in thousands of quiet and lonely gar- 
the love of flowers has not at times prevailed | dens, where the cunning hand of the skilled 
and found a place in some shape or other. | gardener has not yet found its way, and 
Some nations have even taken a special| nature alone takes care of every bud and 
flower to be their peculiar symbol, to be en- | blossom. 
graven on their golden coin, or emblazoned| ll down the lane, beyond the thatched 
on their flags and banners, emblems of vic- | cottages, and almost as far as the path into 
tory and triumph. Thus we have still among | the meadow, the dewy fragrance follows us 
us the lilies of France and the rose of Eng-| on the soft west wind, and mingles with the 
land, the Scottish thistle, and the shamrock | scent of the new-mown hay, or, perchance, 
of hapless Ireland. But, among them all— | of the meadow-sweet along the banks o1 the 
countless thousands—no one flower has met | winding stream. Ever and always— 

with such wide acceptance, loving admira- ‘* The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem, 

tion, and care, as the Kose, in the cottage gar- For that sweet odour that doth in it live.” 

den of the poor and in the noble conservatory | But roses fade and sweet odours die like all 
of my lord at the castle. It is the favourite | other mortal things. Age and inevitable 
flower of the May-day Queen, and a garland decay touch them, and in a day, nay, often 
of wild roses is perhaps as fair and fragrant | jn a single hour, their brightness and glory 


an ornament as a village maiden can wear. | have perished. 
** Jasmine is sweet and has many loves, “Only the actions of the just 
And the broom’s betrothed to the bee, Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 
mews. “ He that will outlive the flower,” says an 


old writer, “must trust to no idle passion or 
So sings the poet of flowers in true verse, and | fragrance of the moment, but put his hand 
yet, though the Rose may well form a bridal | mightily to some one deed of deeper founda- 
wreath, it has often found acceptance in the | tion and truer endurance; then shall the 
hands of the mourner, as a last memorial on | Justre of his life outlive him, and shine with 
the grave of one whom he deemed fairer | immortal radiance when he, poor fool, seem- 
than the fairest rose that ever grew. It is eth to be but dust and ashes.” And not 
not often that a flower finds a place of spe-| only with all his might must man work, but 
cial note in the last will and testament of a| speedily and at once, while time remains. 
loving patron. But this, however, may be| If the fairest and choicest of rose-leaves 
claimed for the English rose, conferred, too, | wither, however proudly the green branches 
by one who bore the same dainty name. In| shoot up to greet the morning sun, so, too, 
the year 1650, when all the land of England | must he wither. Many a dainty bud of 
was yet darkened by the death of its sove-| promise will come to nought; there will be 
reign on the scaffold, died Mr. Edward Rose, | 4 hidden worm at the root, some secret seed 
a prosperous citizen of London, who, by will, | of decay in the very core and centre of life. 
devoted twenty pounds for ever that his! No matter how proudly shines the flower in 
lonely grave in a quiet village of Hertford-| the full flush of summer glory, it may be 
shire “might be ever planted and enclosed | crushed, or plucked, long before its time, 
with roses” ; a bequest, it is said, still duly | and the dreamer of proud dreams will at last 
observed. - have to learn the stern wisdom that speaks 
Of the wild rose, in England, there are | from every gay bed of rosy blossom— 
some thirty species, but the cultivated varie- © Win £ hetve plectied tho'vets 
ties are to be counted by the hundred ; the | I cannot give it v.tal growth again, 
demand for fresh novelties in colour and fra- | rdhovasvivenmacnedl 
grance always increasing, and rose-growers | Thus it happens, and not without reason, 
being ever busy in supplying the demand. | that human life has, in one aspect, been 
Roses have been grown of almost every | likened to that of the grass that fadeth and 
possible tint between pure white and deep of the blossom whose grace and fashion soon 
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The Duke of Edinburgh Rose, 


come to an end. Man, indeed, cometh up| and withered rose-bloom shall, in due time, 
as a flower, and is soon cut down; he fleeth come the seed and fruitage of countless new 
as it were a shadow, and never continueth in blossoms, new buds, new branches, new 


one stay. 


* At noon, like man, the changing flower 


hopes, new leaves, new promise, new life. 
| Thorns there may be, nay, in some species, 


Shows all his heat, and blood, and strife, | must be, and this by a law which cannot be 
And flaming red in every bower brok F 
Portrays the opening of life.” | Droxen. or— 


Yet is the moral not all gloomy, nor the 


message one of despair. 


* Roses have thorns, as silver fountains mud.” 


Out of the ripe | Yet none the less shall be the beauty of the 
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blossom to every hand that will dare to) 


gather it, and none the less sweet and clear | 


the stream to every thirsty traveller who 
waits'in patience for the waters to grow 
bright. 

The same wise poet who tells of thorns is 
no less worth hearing when he says— 

“ What tho’ the rose hath prickles, yet ’tis plucked, 
—And worth the plucking.” 

So often, so wisely, and so well, indeed, have 
our greatest poets written of the world of 
flowers, their frail beauty, fragrance, and 





dying grace, that one might go on quoting 
and moralizing, in some fitful fashion, for | 
many a page beyond this. But enough has | 
been said for the present, though it would | 
have been both easy and pleasant to touch 
on the dainty dress of the rose in her veil of | 
green moss; the white rose of York and the | 
red of Lancaster, and the long and terri 
strife that spread with bloody footsteps all 
through the fair fields of England, under the 
two fatal watchwords. It is pleasanter to 
turn, for a moment, once more to the singu- 
lar charm of the living flower itself, as it 
first came from the Creator’s hands. The 
very name “Rose” is to be found, and easily 
seen, in a dozen still living languages, and 
as some etymologists say (we hope truly), 
all springing from “os,” dew. Such a deri- 
vation not only becomes and befits the lovely 
flower itself, but is worthy of the gracious 
beauty with which the Almighty has clothed 
every work of His hand. 

A blush rose crowned with morning dew 
is a fairy gift for the fairest and noblest 
queen that ever drew breath. Of itself, 
alone, it is a bouquet of which one never 
tires ; and as petal after petal unfolds into 
riper and fuller perfection of shape and 
colour, all the greater the charm, And, if 





singly and alone, the rose thus stands 
supreme as the queen among flowers, yet no 
less is her beauty when mingled with a 
cluster of tangled grass, fern, and wild mar- 
guerites, as in our charming woodcut. 

In truth, grow where she will, in the wild 
hedgerow or the trim parterre, on the trel- 
lis of the lordly castle or in the cottage 
garden, the queen is ever queenly, and none 
may dispute her right. That she fades more 
swiftly than many of her subjects and rivals 
is a defect—if defect it be—which is hers 
by inheritance, a part of her nature. As 
one by one her leaves fall,.and blossom after 
blossom fades slowly to decay, some fra- 
grance still haunts the shrine of her passing 


| splendour, and it is with reluctant hand that 


we gather up the scattered petals. 
“Come! let us crown ourselves with rose- 


ble | buds,” cried the sated voluptuary of old; but 


it is a truer though lighter voice, in a newer 
age, that sings— 
“O! let us live, so that flower by flower, 
Fading in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve.” 

For to us also must come the evening that 
inevitably closes man’s little day, when the 
windows of the house will grow dark, and 
the very song of the birds be a burden. 
Then will the sounds and sights of earth, the 
glowing colours, the grace, and the perfume, 
be as a far-off dream of the past; growing 
fainter and yet more faint as the final hour 
draws near, the shadows deepen, and the 
night is at hand. ‘Well for us, in the 
supreme moment, if we can discern the pre- 
sence of that Light in whom is no darkness, 
who, out of the clouds of strife, and the panic 
of doubt, can bring peace—can make the 
wilderness to spring and the desert to blossom 
as the rose. 





OUR BIBLE—HOW IT HAS COME TO US. 
By rue Rev. Canon R. T. TALBOT, M.A. 
IIIL—ENGLISH TRANSLATORS TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Be ata our history from the era 

of Wycliffe, we must pass from the four- 
teenth to the fifteenth century. Great events 
happened in the latter century with far- 
reaching consequences. In 1453 Constan- 
tinople fell before the Ottoman Turks. The 
Greek Empire, the eastern division of the 
Roman Empire, had run its course. Five 
boats laden with Greeks and their books 
touched the coast of Italy. This was only | 


the vanguard of a great argosy. Greek lite- 
rature, Greek art, Greek culture, came west- 
ward before the Mahometan destroyer. The 
refugees from the East were the heralds of a 
forward movement. The Greek language 
was now widely studied in the West. The 
result was twofold—a greater freedom of 
thought and a revived interest in the New 
Testament. “Greece arose from the dead 
with the New Testament in her hand.” This 
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' 
saying belongs to the period we are speaking | 
about. Manuscripts of the New Testament | 
in its original Greek and a more general | 
knowledge of the language came together | 
into the West, and thus the great ground- | 
work of theology became once more a sub- 
ject of investigation. And the key which | 
opened one treasure chamber opened others 
also. The study of the great masters of 
Greek literature and philosophy had a widen- 
ing effect upon men’s minds. Thought and 
inquiry, narrowed and straitened by ecclesi- 
astical consideration, became emboldened to | 
occupy a larger room. The questioning, 
inquiring spirit, never, of course, dead, now | 
renewed its impaired energies, and with a 
burst of noble enthusiasm pressed forward in 
the search of immutable truths. This move- 
ment of the human mind, according as it is 
viewed from within or without, is called 
either the Renaissance, the New Birth, or | 
the Revival of Learning. 

Simultaneously with the great revival came | 
the mechanical contrivance of the printing- | 
press, destined to make knowledge, once the 
heritage of the elect, the common property | 
of all. A new world was made in the end | 
of the century still newer by the discovery 
of America and the revelations of the | 
daring school of navigators, of whom | 
Columbus is the chief. Suddenly Europeans | 
realised that the earth had _ incredibly | 
widened, and the fabled Atlantis became a | 
sober fact. Again a few erratic men, mere 
“bookish theorists,” might have maintained | 
the rotundity of the earth, yet tradition was | 
against them; but now the navigator has 
proved the tradition wrong and the theory 
right—the earth is round and not flat. A few 
years more and a German canon, Copernicus, 
will give the world the results of laborious | 
days and nights spent in the lonely tower at 
Frauenburg. There will be a new heaven 
as well as a new earth, and the former things 
will have passed away. A little while, too, 
and a Luther will lead the way in an exodus 
from the realm of medieval theolegy and 
ecclesiasticism, and the Reformation will 


'they involve. 





have taken place in Northern Europe. 
Everywhere men are called to readjust 


their thoughts about many things, to look 


out on an altered world, to fit themselves | 
into a new social, philosophical, or religious | 
framework, and this necessary work will only 
be done slowly, and will doubtless involve 
some temporary loss and disadvantage. 

The years at the end of the fifteenth and 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century wit- 
nessed in many parts of Europe much licence. 








“When the stream is troubled the mud comes 
to the top,” says the proverb. Periods of 
change are always periods of moral danger. 
The reason is not far to seek. The latent 
beast within us is only repulsed and kept 
down by an effort. Great changes unhinge 
us by reason of the tremendous excitement 
We are weak and off our 
guard, and then the beast within us rises up 
and is rampant. In such times we have 
need of strong men whose heads have not 
been turned. They are convinced that, 
while much changes on the surface, beneath 
the surface things are unmoved. Heaven 
and earth may pass away, and yet in spite 
of shifting scenes and changed appearances 
the words of One shall not pass away. It is 
the task of the strong man who ministers in 
a shaken age to testify of those things which 
cannot be shaken. And this was the work of 
the next great translator of the Bible on 
whom the mantle of Wycliffe fell, viz., 
William Tyndale. 

Born in 1484, Tyndale drew in the new 
atmosphere of the new world. When he 
went to Oxford and Cambridge he learned 
Hebrew and Greek, and thus was equipped 


| for the task which fell to him at a later time. 


At Cambridge Tyndale was a hearer of the 
Greek professor, the great Erasmus; and 
when, in 1526, he translated the New Testa- 
ment, it was from a printed Greek text edited 
by Erasmus. When Tyndale left the uni- 
versities he became a tutor to a Gloucester- 
shire knight’schildren nearChipping Sudbury. 
Here it was that the first thought came to 
him to minister to his age and its infirmities 
by retranslating from the original tongues 
that great vehicle of spiritual edification, the 
Bible. He resolved, “if God spared his life, 
ere many years he would cause a boy that 
driveth the plough to know more of the 
Seriptures than the Pope did.” The resolve 
was one easily made, but only painfully car- 
ried out. In 1524 he applied to Cuthbert 
Tonstal, then Bishop of London, to be taken 
into his lordship’s household. It was the 
custom in those days for a man to seek such 
succour. One needed a patron while pursu- 


| ing the thorny paths of literature and scholar- 


ship. But the request was refused. In 
melancholy mood he writes to his friend 
Fryth, giving a despondent picture of him- 
self, as “evil favoured in this world, and 
without grace in the sight of men, speechless 
and rude, dull and slow-witted.” Still he 
tarried in the great wilderness of London, 
and fell into the kind hands of Humphrey 
Monmouth, a merchant. But plainer and 
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ever plainer it became that he could not 
safely carry out his work of translation in 
England. In 1524 he left his native land 
for Hamburg. “For,” says he, “I perceived 


that not only in my lord of London’s palace | 


but in all England there was no room for 


attempting a translation of the Scriptures.” | 


Henceforward, until his martyrdom in 1536, 
he worked at his translation. Now he is at 
Worms, now at Cologne, now at Marburg, 
now at Antwerp; fresh and fresh editions, 
from 1525 and onwards, of the New Testa- 
ment issuing from his flying press, and the 
books of Moses and the Book of Jonah as 
well. Like Wycliffe, he was a vigorous 
pamphleteer, only he had the advantage over 
“the father of English prose” of the rapid 
multiplication of copies which the printing- 


press implies. Time will not allow us to dwell | 
at length onthe chequered life and adventures | 


of him who, more than any other man, is the 
hero of the national Reformation. There is 
in him something of the apostolic spirit, and 
certainly something of the apostolic experi- 
ence. “In journeyings often, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by. mine own countrymen, 
in perils by strangers, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils among 
false brethren ; in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” All 
this is literally true of William Tyndale, and 
yet, exiled and mostly alone, he worked on 
unmoved, and translated with such felicity 
and power that his version, after all this 
lapse of time, is still the foundation and the 
base of the translation which we read to-day. 
There is a humorous side, too, to Tyndale’s 
life to which I should like to introduce the 
reader. Tyndale’s Testaments poured into 
England in a flood; sometimes they were 
packed in cases, sometimes they were hid in 
barrels, in bales of cloth, or in sacks of flour. 
Fast as they came they were bought up by 
the Cardinal Wolsey and the authorities, 


and burned at St. Paul’s Cross “as a burnt | 


offering,” so said Campeggio, “ most pleasing 
to Almighty God.” But the printing-press 
printed quicker than the fire burned. A 
brilliant scheme flashed into the mind of 
Tonstal, Bishop of London. He sought out 
an Antwerp merchant, Pakington, and asked 
his opinion about the buying up of all the 
copies across the water. ‘My lord,” said 
Pakington, who was a secret friend to Tyn- 
dale, “if it be your pleasure I could do in this 
matter probably more than any merchant in 
England ; so if it be your lordship’s pleasure 
to pay for them I will ensure you to have 


‘every book that remains unsold.” “Gentle 


| Master Pakington,” said the Bishop, deeming 
that “‘ he hadde an angel by the toe whanne 
in truth he hadde, as after he thought, the 
devyl by the fiste,” “do your diligence and 
get them for me, and I will gladly give you 
whatever they may cost, for the books are 
naughty, and I intend surely to destroy them 
all and to burn them at Paul’s Cross.” 
The scene changes, and we see Pakington 
and Tyndale in conference. ‘ Master Tyn- 
dale,” said Pakington, “I have found you a 
good purchaser for your books.” ‘Who is 
he?” ‘My lord of London.” “ But if the 
| Bishop wants the books, it must only be to 
| burn them.” “Well, what of that? The 
| Bishop will burn them anyhow, and it is best 
| that you should have the money for the 
enabling you to print others instead.” ‘“ And 
so,” says Hall, the chronicler, “the bargain 
|was made. ‘The Bishop had the books, 
| Pakington had the thanks, and Tyndale had 
| the money.” Naturally enough copies mul- 
tiplied, and the Bishop sent for Pakington 
to know why and wherefore. “ My lord, it 
| were best for your lordship to buy up the 
stamps, too, by the which they are im- 
printed.” And now for the still more amus- 
ing sequel. A few months later a prisoner 
named Constantine was before the Chan- 
cellor Sir T. More, on charge of heresy. 
*“ Now, Constantine,” said Sir Thomas, “I 
would have thee to be plain with me in one 
thing that I shall ask, and I promise I will 
show thee favour in all other things whereof 
thou art accused. There are beyond the sea 
Tyndale, Joye, and a great many of you; I 
know they cannot live without money. 
There must be some that help and succour 
them. I pray thee tell me who be they that 
help them thus.” ‘ My lord,” said Constan- 
tine, “I will tell thee truly. It is the Bishop 
| of London that hath holpen us, for he hath 
| bestowed among us a great deal of money 
upon New Testaments to burn them, and 
that hath been our chief succour and com- 
fort.” “Now, by my troth,” replied Sir 
Thomas, “I think even the same, for I told 
|the Bishop thus much before he went 
| about it.” 

I must say a word about Sir Thomas 
More. Sir Thomas was the fiercest of Tyn- 
dale’s critics. He did his best to write his 
translation down. He was vigorous in 
punishing all who expressed discontent with 
the then Church order. It would be quite 
possible for an unscrupulous person to repre- 
sent him as an enemy of God and a perse- 
cutor of the faithful—the champion and the 
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defender of a worldly and unspiritual policy. 
But, though this might be done, it would be 
a gross caricature. More was a man in whom 
almost every grace and virtue met; a finished 
scholar, a charming friend, an upright states- 
man, a devoted father, truly religious, deeply 
devout. He went to the block without a 
murmur because he could not see his way 
to concurring in Henry’s divorce. From 
the point of view of character he was every 
whit as great and good a man as Tyndale. 
But the two men belonged to two different 
schools of thought. More was a churchman, 
Tyndale was not. More was a philosopher 
who had grasped the idea of the Church as a 
society in which obedience to authority, and 
a waiting upon authority, was the first duty. 
Tyndale’s action in issuing an unauthorised 
translation was a breach of this first prin- 
ciple. Tyndale’s mind, if it had ever per- 
ceived More’s point of view, was much more 
dominated by a sense of the responsibility of 
the individual to God, and the liberty of the 
individual to act according to his own sense 


of right without tarrying for the consent of | 


others. More was probably willing to wait 
upon occasion. Tyndale .was inclined to 
make the occasion. He would be a bold 
man who would say that either one or the 
other was absolutely right. Somewhere 
midway the truth lies. Happily, we are 
not called upon to judge either More or 
Tyndale. But we ought to be able to admire 
both men, and to learn the lesson which is 
taught us by the fact that neither of these 
great and good men understood the other. 

The end of this painful life came to Tyn- 
dale in 1536. He was entrapped at Antwerp 
by one whom he trusted as a friend, and 
hurried to the dungeons of the Castle of Vil- 
vorden, near Brussels. The English authori- 
ties allowed him a while to languish in the 
prison, where, in much bodily discomfort, he 
still worked on at his translation. On Friday, 
October 6, he was led out, not to be set at 
liberty, but to die. He was to be burned, 
but, according to the more merciful fashion 
of the Low Countries, he was first strangled. 
His last words were, “Lord, open the King 
of England’s eyes.” 

We have said something about the worth 
of Tyndale’s version as English, and we must 
not forget that Tyndale used what no other 
translator had ever used before — Hebrew 


and Greek MSS. The MSS. then discovered | 


were not anything like in value to what we 
now possess, but, still, Tyndale’s work is not 
like Wycliffe’s, a translation of a translation, 
but a translation of the original. 





“Lord, open the King of England’s eyes.” 
Such was the prayer of Tyndale in 1536. 
In 1539 that prayer was granted. In every 
parish church stood an English Bible, and its 
pictured title-page tells its own story of 
opened eyes. The design is by Hans Hol- 
bein. “In the first compartment the Almighty 
is seen in the clouds with outstretched arms. 
Two scrolls proceed out of His mouth to the 
right and to the left. On the former is the 
phrase, ‘The word which goeth forth from 
Me shall not return to Me empty, but shall 
accomplish whatsoever I will have done.’ 
The other is addressed to King Henry, who 
is kneeling in the distance bare-headed, with 
his crown lying at his feet, ‘I have found 
Me a man after Mine own heart, who shall 
fulfil all My will.’ Henry answers, ‘Thy 
word is a lantern unto my feet.’ Imme- 
diately below is the King, seated on his 
throne, holding in each hand a book, on 
which is written, ‘The Word of God.’ This 
he is giving to Cranmer and another bishop 
who, with a group of priests, are on the right 
of the picture, with the words, ‘Take this 
and teach’; the other, on the opposite side, 
he holds out to Thomas Cromwell and the 
lay peers, and the words are, ‘I make a 
decree that, in all my kingdom, men shall 
tremble and fear before the living God,’ 
while a third scroll, falling downwards over 
his feet, speaks alike to peer and prelate, 
‘Judge righteous judgment: turn not away 
your ear from the prayer of any poor man.’ 
In the third compartment Cranmer and 
Cromwell are distributing the Bibles to 
kneeling priests and laymen, and at the 
bottom a preacher with a benevolent and 
beautiful face is addressing a crowd from a 
pulpit in the open air. He is apparently 
commencing his sermon with the words, ‘I 
exhort, therefore, that first of all supplica- 
tions, prayers, thanksgiving, be made for all 
men, for kings—’ and at the word ‘kings’ 
the people are shouting, ‘ Vivat Rex,’ chil- 
dren who knew no Latin lisping ‘God save 
the King,’ while at the extreme left a pri- 
soner at a jail window is joining in the cry 
of delight as if he too were delivered from a 
worse bondage.” 

We may well ask how had all this come 
about. The frantic fury of the authorities 
at the incoming of an English Bible, which 
we saw a few years back, was the sign really 
of a weakening opposition. Men argue most 
dogmatically when they are least sure. They 
do it to fortify themselves. So with the 
conservative party in the Church; they 
stormed and they protested, and almost 
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instantly they yielded when their wrath 
seemed at the highest. The steps were 
these. The very year after Tyndale’s im- 
risonment Miles Coverdale brought out the 
Bible which bears his name. This was 
largely indebted to Tyndale. The times 
were altering. Thomas Cromwell was now, 
upon the fall of Wolsey, the King’s guiding 
spirit. Cromwell, the vicar-general, was a 
mighty master of diplomacy, and could use 
any tool to serve his end. He threw himself 
upon the side which was against the Church, 
and became the patron of Coverdale that, 
through him, he might wound the Roman 
Church, with which Henry had resolved to 
quarrel. Neither the motives of Cromwell 
nor those of his master will bear much ex- 
amination. Our only duty is to relate facts. 
In 1537 appeared Matthew’s Bible, the work 
of John Rogers in all probability, who was 
martyred in the reign of Mary. This again 
was Tyndale’s work revised by another hand. 
In 1540, Cranmer, now Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had set his heart on having a trans- 
lation for the nation at large. Coverdale 
was again charged by Cromwell to see to the 
work. When Henry was asked to authorise 
it, “Well,” said he, “but are there any 
heresies maintained thereby?” ‘“ No,” replied 
the promoters. ‘Then, in God’s name,” said 
the King, ‘let it go forth among our peo- 
ple.” This Bible was in fact a revision of 
Matthew’s Bible by Coverdale, and as Mat- 
thew’s Bible was really based upon Tyndale’s, 
this, “the Great Bible” of 1540, was sub- 
stantially our hero Tyndale’s once proscribed 
work. The martyr had triumphed. His 
dearest wish was granted. On the title-page, 
as having “overseen” the work, stands the 
name of Cuthbert, Bishop of Durham. 
Strange irony! Who was he? Cuthbert 
Tonstal who, erewhile Bishop of London, 
had laboured so hard to destroy what now 
he was promoting. 

In the following year, 1541, came the fall 
of Henry’s great minister, Cromwell. As his 
scheming head fell from his shoulders the 
pendulum swung back again towards the 
Roman and conservative party. Until 


Henry’s death, in 1547, was a time of sus- | 


pense. Gardiner and Bonner looked sourly 
upon the Bible, and Tonstal and Heath shuf- 
fled out of the fact of their names standing 
upon the title-page of the Great Bible. When 
the boy Edward VI. came to the throne, the 
six years of his reign were occupied with 
Prayer Book revision and ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. The Great Bible was still the autho- 
rised Bible. The Prayer Book version of 





the Psalms, with its attention to rhythm 
rather than accuracy of expression, is an 
abiding specimen of what the Great Bible 
achieved. On Edward's death, in 1553, the 
reading of the Bible was discouraged by 
Mary, though the books were not destroyed. 
Cranmer and John Rogers, both intimately 
connected with the English Bible, suffered 
martyrdom. 

In 1559 Elizabeth began her reign, and 
brighter days dawned. The Protestant exiles 
came back from Geneva with a translation, 
the fruit of their sojourn, which became ex- 
ceedingly popular, and superseded the Great 
Bible. The Geneva Bible again was more a 
revision than a re-translation, being chiefly 
based on ‘Tyndale. 

One more stage. In 1604, King James, 
lately called from Scotland to fill the throne 
upon the death of Elizabeth, summoned the 
bishops and clergy to meet him at his draw- 
ing-room in Hampton Court. The question 
of Bible translation was brought up and par- 
ticularly pressed by the Puritan party. The 
bishops and the High Church party were not 
so eager. “If every man had his humour,” 
said Bancroft, Bishop of London, “ about 
new versions there would 5e no end of trans- 
lating.” But the King had made up his own 
mind, and he was not the man to let his 
wish go unsatisfied. At that time three 
different versions were in use. The Great 
Bible of Henry VIII. might still be found 
chained to a stone or wooden desk in many 
country churches. The Bishops’ Bible had 
appeared in 1568, and was supported by 
ecclesiastical authority, while the Geneva 
Bible was the favourite of the people at 
large. There were objections to all three. 
The Great Bible was becoming obsolete. The 

3ishops’ Bible commended itself neither to 
the learned nor the unlearned. The Geneva 
Bible, through the Puritan bias of its notes, 
had become the Bible of a party. To James, 
with his “high” views both of Church and 
Monarchy, the Calvinistic and democratic 
marginal comments of the Geneva Bible 
were particularly odious. The work of re- 
vision was set about in a most thorough and 
business-like way. Fifty-four learned men 
from both the High Church and Puritan 
party formed the revision company. The 
services of the most competent scholars in 
the country were put at their disposal. The 
Greek and Hebrew were carefully studied ; 
Bibles in Spanish, Italian, French, and Ger- 
man were examined to ascertain their point 
of view in different places. All the previous 
English translations were made use of, and 
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thm the expressions therein which were correct | the interpretation of the Word. had been 
: an as well as forcible English were incorporated. | inserted in marginal notes. The after- 
sible Even the Rheimish translation—a translation | thoughts of theology were obtruded into the 
the made at Rheims from the Latin version, for | Bible, and the Gospel of Peace was inter- 
by the use of English Roman Catholics, in 1582 | larded with polemics. The Authorised Ver- 
yed. —which contained some happy expressions, | sion presents the Word without a comment, 
itely was laid under contribution. The work was | except such as are purely grammatical. 
ered finished in 1611. Its style, its excellences,| Troubled times were ahead. “ Between 

its demerits need not be commented upon | 1640 and 1650 came the terrible shaking of 
and now—it is the version which we are all | the Civil War, the execution of the King, 
xiles familiar with from our childhood, the so-| the removing of the Church’s candlestick. 
tion, called Authorised Version. I say so-called, | But in that time the Authorised Version had 
» eX- for there is no proof that it was ever autho-| won its way to the acceptance of Puritan 
Treat rised either by ecclesiastical or lay authority. | and Royalist, and was one bond of peace 
re a But that is a small matter. It was evidently | when all else had gone. King and Church, 
iefly intended to take the place of all other trans- | the time-honoured symbols of order and 
lations, and by common consent and usage it | catholicity, seemed to have passed beyond 

mes, ’ has received its authorisation. Besides its | recall. But the acceptance of the new 
rone intrinsic merits it has a merit which helped | Bible gave a spontaneous testimony to the 
| the much to its general reception—the absence | principle of order and catholicity,” without 
raw- of doctrinal notes. In previous versions, from | which social life were but like the “idiot’s 
stion Wycliffe downwards, the passing views of | tale, ‘full of sound and fury, signifying 
par- the day on various matters of importance in | nothing.’ ” 

The 
: not ’ 
pur,” 
bout THE LAST REFUGE AND JOURNEY OF JESUS. 
pom By MARY HARRISON. 

own 
b his } was well into the winter of the thirty-,; Czsarea was a favourite name for several 
hree second year of His age when our Lord | towns in this period of Syrian history. It 
reat had finished the main part of the public | was given in honour of the Roman emperor 
ound work which He had come into the world to | to whom the land was subjected. In this 
nany do. He had planted the truth of God and | case the name of Philip, its king, was com- 
had man in the most religious of communities, | bined with that of Cesar. It had been 
l by and as the result and reward He could no| called Panium, and was still called so by the 
neva longer go in and out of its houses and | Jewish historian Josephus, and was, as that 
le at synagogues with safety to His life. Sick | name indicates, the city and special sanctuary 
hree. folks’ limbs He had made to glow with health; | of the god Pan. At the head of the site 
The sinners He had clothed with fair lives which | of the then city, on rocks arching over the 
or to are the holy legends of all time ; darkened | source of the river, there are inscriptions, 
neva minds He had made to catch the sunlight of | not yet obliterated, which confirm this cha- 
otes, the Father’s face, and to hear and do His| racter of the place. The river is known as 
mes, ennobling will ; and after two long years of | the spring of the Jordan, and on the face of 
| and such service, the uttermost reward He got | the limestone, by the dark mysterious source 
ratic from the most religious community then | from which the river emerges, still remain 
Bible on this wide earth, was a few little chil-| not alone the inscriptions, but niches cut 
f re- dren hanging at His skirts, ready to leap|out of the rock, with shell-shaped roofs, 
| and into His arms, a few women going with Him|in which images of the city deities were 
men to minister to His wants, and a little band | enshrined, as if to suggest by their place 
ritan of perplexed yet fascinated men of the hum-| the dark, mysterious source of all created 
The bler and more ignorant walks of life, with a | things. d 
rs ip place upon the high priest’s criminal register| The inhabitants of the region arouna 
The very soon to be changed into a place on the | Caesarea Philippi were for the most part of 
died ; gallows on Golgotha. | the religion of the city. They were what 
Ger- It was in the early months of this last | are known as pagans. They had not known 
point winter of His life that Jesus sought safety | any other religion. 

vious in the country of Trachonitis, in or about| Green meadows, rock, wooded gorges, and 
, and Cesarea Philippi. j;great mountains, with snow-fed streams 
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Sculptured niches dedicated to Pan at Cesarea Philippi. 


rushing down their steep stony way to the 
one river of Palestine, were all around the 
city. They formed the “coasts ” of it. 
Nature here was grand and refreshing, 
and with the genuine and hearty love of 
such things as His Father had made so deep 
and vital a part of His life, Jesus must have 
found in its sights and sounds a strength 
which He was destined very soon to need, 
when the scourge, the thorns, and the nails 
were doing their work, and the priests in un 
speakable satisfaction were standing arojind. 
Life in Cesarea Philippi could just now be | 
very peaceful to Him. The wretched piety | 
of the Hebrew hierarchy, which spread its 
influence over the whole of southern Pales- 
tine, like the great tentacles of the octopus, 
holding in its clammy, deadly grip mer- 
chants, soldiers, judges, the king, and finally 
the people, was unfeared and unknown here. 
The Jand had its constable’s batons, gaoler’s 


whips, hangman’s gallows as well as Judea, 
but they were used for other purposes than 
answering a religious teacher and putting an 
end to religious disputes. Intolerant Caiaphas 
found no mercenaries here. Neither judge 
nor king courted his favour or feared his 
frown. But in the other regions in which 
Jesus had lived the favour and frown of the 
priesthood played a great part, and its emis- 
saries followed Jesus about, carrying envy, 
hatred, and murder with them, and sowing 
the seed of them broadcast in the name of 
their country and their God. 

King Herod and Judge Pilate were the 
nominal authorities in the holy cities. The 
real authorities were the stern, pompous men 
treading in their white priestly robes what 
was called ‘the courts of the Lord’s House,” 
a title which they valued as making its mas- 
ters the masters of the Hebrew world, and 
giving a power which even imperial Rome 
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could not afford to ignore. Jesus these mas- 
ters of the people hated, for He was slaying 
their authority. He was ignoring them, de- 
nouncing them, rivalling them. 

But the authority of Cesarea Philippi was 
Philip, and Philip was a pagan. “The 
courts of the Lord’s House” in his country 
were the temples dedicated to Pan. Repre- 


- sented on the coins of that day may still be 


seen the beautiful lofty columned place which 
had the carved deity in its shrine. Philip 


was a peace-loving, justice-loving heathen | 


monarch, who administered Roman, not 
Jewish, law, and in ways which made him 
alike a favourite with Roman officials and 
good friends with 
his people. He 
accompanied his 
judges on their 
circuits. He set 
up his judgment- 
seat in his coun- 
try’s market- 
places, and those 
in doubt or in 
trouble might go 
up to him and 
speak with him, 
assured of a pa- 
tient hearing, 
wise sympathy, 
and righteous de- 
cision. He hated 
delay and costli- 
ness in law. 

It was said of 
him that he never 
squandered his 
subjects’ money. 
His territory was 
most lightly 
taxed, and he 
discharged the 
duties of the 
crown in ways 


which secured 
his own personal 
peace and _ his 


people’s satisfac- 
tion and _ pros- 
perity. By per- 
sonal regard for 
him all parts of 
the divided country which he had inherited 


at the death of Herod called the Great | 


became united into one. A true sense of 


kingly duty created public contentment and | 


loyalty throughout his dominion. 


It was to the protection of this man’s | 
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crown that Jesus. went for awhile before 
giving himself up to the base authorities of 
Jerusalem,. and where He remained till 
within about a fortnight of His death in the 
spring. He went there from no desire to 
shun the last scene of His redemptive work, 
but because His “time had not yet come ;” 
His disciples were not yet ready to carry on 
the work for which He had chosen them. 
They had yet to be instructed as to who and 
what He was and where He reigned, His 
divine nature and importance. Those priests’ 
“hour,” as He said, was “always ready.” 
They would have taken His life at any time 
when they had the chance with safety to 
themselves. But had they taken 
it when last they sought to take 
it, great facts would have died with 
Him, and the gospel of man’s hope 
would have died too. His time 
had not yet come. 

So He sought shelter somewhere 
for awhile, and as the reign of the 
good Philip was more favourable to 





the thorough 
completion of 
His work than 
anywhere _be- 
side, not even 
excepting His 
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own country of Galilee, which now at length 
the priests’ emissaries had succeeded in divid- 
ing against Him, He resorted to the coasts 
of Philip’s capital. 

It is interesting to remember, and the 
fact has received far too little attention, that 
whilst the pagan world had not yet taken 
up His gospel as it was destined to do, never- 
theless, when Jesus at birth and Jesus in 
manhood at the close of life needed protection 
from death, that protection was found in a 
pagan country. For His baby-life it is 
Egypt that supplied it; for His manhood’s 
life it is Trachonitis. 

Here Jesus poured into His disciples’ ears 
His last sayings for themselves and for man- 
kind. Most of those grand discourses of the 
oneness of the Father and the Son which 
St. John’s Gospel enshrines, were probably 
spoken in the quiet and safety of these 
pagan villages in those last days of the Master 
with His little band of disciples. In these 
fields and houses it was, away from the per- 
plexities and dangers of Judea, that His 
oneness with the Father was fully shown; 
on their neighbouring mountains He was 
transfigured, and here, not in the land which 
stoned the prophets and their sons, the 
greatest of the prophets and the Giver of 
the Law bore visible witness to His authority 
and dignity amongst the inhabitants of the 
living God’s for-ever living and invisible 
world. 

Even His own faithful Galilee, priests had 
at length filled with trouble and danger to 
Him. Many were the Galilee homes, pleasant 
and safe to Him still—calm, godly, simple 
people still gave Him the love of their honest 
hearts, and trusting children still as ever 
revelled in His lovable ways. But there 
were Rabbis and Levites in its cities intent on 
mischief and murder, lying in wait wherever 
He now showed Himself in the land which 
enthroned the Temple. He must be delivered 
into the hands of the priests. In siding with 
man as He had done, and living as the Son 
of Man, sacerdotalists had all sided against 
Him. A son of the priest, a son of the 
prophet, a son of the lawgiver even, was all 
too small a life for Him to live. Universal 
loves were in Him. All men, women, and 
children cried out to a heart like His ; and to 
them all it flowed ceaseless, full, and free. 
Before He dies He must explain the reason 
and cause of this; and He did so most 
appropriately in a heathen land. It was for 
His so loving all that He was hated at Jeru- 
salem. For this they slew Him, and for saying 


From a few months’ tranquil life in and 
out of pagan houses He turned His face to 
Calvary: His “time” had now come, for 
in His followers’ minds, by declarations and 
by the one and only visible manifestation 
of His glory, He had now established the 
grounds of His claim to the trust of man- 
kind. And never should it be forgotten 
that His opportunity for doing this was 
given Him by the tolerance, the justice, and 
the equity of a pagan crown. ‘To their 
children, and their children’s children, His 
companions, by the tranquillity it afforded 
Him, received and passed on the life-message 
He came to declare. 

There still stand the ruins of the castle 
and the fortress which guarded the boundary 
of Philip’s country from the country of 
Galilee, and which, on His way to Jeru- 
salem, Jesus passed, to be arrested, con- 
demned, flogged, spit upon, and crucified 
between two thieves. 

Having established the grand truths of 
His gospel, His divinity, in His disciples’ 
mind, He proceeded to teach the truth next 
to it; viz., that children were the nearest 
thing to Himself and to His Father which this 
world contained. 

Crossing the hills which divided His late 
retreat from Galilee, He proceeded to Ca- 
pernaum, where he had lived so long and 
done so many of His mighty works. And 
there He taught that the work of God in the 
world, mightier than all the works He Him- 
self had done, was the creation of the soul of 
a child. 

The first lesson in this novel and momen- 
tous truth was taught in Capernaum, where 
He rested awhile on His last fatal way. 

Entering the house of Peter, He called a 
little child, probably one of Peter’s children, 
one whom He loved, often talked to, and 
who had often talked to Him, and who loved 
and adored Him as only children could ; He 
took it up on to His knee, and, setting all 
eyes upon it, He said in the hearing and sight 
of them all, “ You have been talking by the 
way who should be the greatest in the King- 
dom of Heaven. Here is the greatest, this 
little child! Be like it, simple, frank, 
honest-hearted, lovers of Me. Nothing is 
greater outside the gates of Heaven than a 
little child.” 

It was a hard saying, even then fresh 
from His own lips, and few people to this 
day believe it. * 

A little child, who had so little of what 
the Jewish Church called knowledge, whose 





that the living God found in Him His Son. 


limbs were always going, whose face was 
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Remains of Roman Aqueduct at 
Caesarea Philippi. 





always smiling and laughing, whose days 
were all glad, bright days, great in Heaven’s 
rank ! 

The Jews dil not count a little child even 
a member of theirown Church. It had no 
soul, they said, till twelve years old. Yet 
was it the greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven! 

I can fancy that it was only a few years 
old then; but it remembered, in its own 
childlike, serious way, the lodging of Jesus 
at its father’s house, and would sometimes 
cry itself to sleep when it heard that Jesus 
was dead and would come no more. It had 
an honest joy in Him. He was lovely and 
lovable to it, and it loved Him. Often had 
it gone from its mother’s arms to the arms 
of Jesus, and from those of Jesus to its 
grandmother’s ; but when Jesus came to it 
no more there was great dulness in the 
house. Capernaum, the sea, the fruit-gar- 
dens, the hills, all was spoilt when they told 
it that Jesus was killed. 

The world has pronounced no truer judg- 
ment upon the perpetrators of the outrage of 
Calvary than its little genuine, passionate “O 
wicked, wicked men!” I can see it in my fancy, 
crying about it with hot stinging tears, burying its 
head in its mother’s neck. 

Thus, the disciples had been taught what the place 
of a child was who knew Jesus, and loved Him and believed 
in Him, in the kingdom of which God was King. That was 
a first step to truth about children. 
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But the feast was drawing nigh. So Jesus 
passed on along His way to Jerusalem, to 
that fate of His which no children but all 
the priests desired. 

Travelling along the beautiful valley of 
the Jordan, all in the glory of spring, on | 
His way to it, He was stopped by some of 
the men who sought His life, who set a trap 
for Him, to trap Him in His words, and to 
make Him unpopular. 

Under, it was said, the authority of Moses 
there was acustom of men in Palestine which 
was very wicked. They married and became 
fathers of children, and then disowned their 
wives and put them away, and sent their chil- 
dren with them, to lives of wretchedness and 
poverty. It was all very cruel, and therefore 
very wicked, for all that is cruel is wicked. 
Only the kind please God and are His children. 


Cruel and wicked, however, as this prac- | 


tice was, it was very popular, and was sup- 
ported by the so-called picty of the land. 
But Jesus said it ought not to be. It was 


wrong. “Whom God hath joined together,” | 


He said, “let no man put asunder.” And as 


it was God who joined fathers and mothers 
together, and gave children to them, they 
should never part. 





Bowers on the housetops at Caesarea Philippi. 


The news of this saying of His spread. 

Poor disowned, distracted wives and mo- 
thers heard of it, and said to themselves, 
‘He is the true teacher: God is with Him;” 
and they were right. 

And as He went on His way to His fate 
at Jerusalem, to be put to death of the men 
who taught the very opposite, saying that it 
is right that men should put their wives away 
if they wanted to, some of those who heard 
of these beautiful sayings of His came to 
Him. To their wretchedness He seemed to 
be “a father to the fatherless and a husband 
to the widow.” They did not know that the 
prophets had said that such an One should 


| come. 


And all these sad creatures found great 
delight in Him, blessed Him deeply, and 
| brought their poor ill-fed, ill-clothed, dis- 
owned children—disowned of their fathers 
—to Him that He should put His hands 
upon them, and smile on them, and bless 
| them. 
His disciples, however, would have none of 
this. When hearts are set on something for 
| themselves, as were theirs, they have no room 
| for sad, hungry little children’s wants. And 
| His disciples were set on being somebody in 
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His coming kingdom. They fancied them- | world than any words ever spoken from the 
selves great personages, because they had | beginning of time to this day. 
known so wonderful alifeas His. Howcould| In the memory of those little faces and 
such vanity, and selfishness, and pride con- | miserable little figures which the disciples 
ceive the glory and the joy it was to Him to | could never wholly forget, He gave, a day 
bless sad little children, and to make their | or two later, His account of the place such 
sadder mothers’ hearts less sad ? little ones would have in the final judgment, 
Jesus was beautiful, and His disciples ad-| and the power the part a man played 
mired and loved Him, but they did not under- | towards these would have in determining his 
stand Him. Their love was still selfish ; | final destiny. 
they expected: He would inherit the throne! Women and children followed Him to the 
of David, which Herod now owned, within | last, and were by when He carried His cross, 
the gates of Jerusalem, and were greatly | “‘ Weep not for me,” were His parting words 
interested in 
Him on that ac- 
count. But Jesus 
was very sad and 
grave as He saw 
their foolishness. 
He smiled at the 
poor mothers 
with their chil- 
dren, but He 
frowned at the 
disciples; He 
was angry with 
them. They had 
pained those 
mothers ;_ they 
had pained the 
children. They 
had hearts al- 
ready _—_ pained 
and sad enough ; 
and, in the midst 
of the lone wo- 
men and_ the 
fatherless chil- 
dren, and in the 
hearing of every- 
body, Jesus re- 
proved them. It was like thunder- 
peals in the full summer sunlight when 
He said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
And the disciples were silent and awed. 
God owned the children, Jesus said ; 
they were of the kingdom. They were 
precious to the King of it, most precious,|to these 
It was “children” this time, not a particular | women, 
“child,” children who did not know Him, who “b u t 
did not come of themselves at His call, but weep for 
were brought to Him, little strangers whose | y 0 u r - 
living-places He happened to pass on His' selves 
road. He bid His disciples to stand out of and your 
their way ; He called their mothers to come |¢ h 1 1 - 
to Him, and cheered them with words which | dren.” 
have cheered more weeping women in the| Such ‘The Castle of Cvesarea Philippi. 
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ings of Jesus. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ TF it wasn’t for the drink!” 

There was no passion in the words. 
She had outgrown the period of even dull 
rebellion long ago, and had arrived at that 
far more hopeless stage, where the factor 
that ruined the sum total of her life was 
assented to as an inexorable condition. 


were the last weeks and the last say-| 
In these the supreme place 
was given to His own divinity and to the 
heavenlikeness of a little child. There are 





sayings which are last in time and first in 
importance in Christian life. The latter was 
made in His hurried journey to Jerusalem, 
the former in the safety of a pagan land. 


A DEBUT. 
By GEORGE HILL. 
W ITHOUT tinkle of prompter’s bell, 


With not even the ghost of a curtain, 
A drama begins ; how to end, who can tell ? 
If in sorrow, or joy, is uncertain. 


On the very homeliest stage, 
Safe from critics’ adverse interference, 
An actor is seen of the tenderest age ; 
What delight hails his shy first appearance! 


To a circle of two or three, 
His manceuvres are most interesting ; 
There never was seen such a wonder as he, 
For his notive they all are contesting. 


Though he hasn’t a speaking part, 
And is very much given to weeping, 
His by-play will soften the flintiest heart ; 
And he charms most of all when he’s sleeping. 


How soon he will learn some stage-tricks ! 
He will smile himself soon into favour ; 

What breathless regard on his lips we shall fix, 
When some simple, sweet word he can quaver. 


Some unseen spectators smile down, 
Whose presence he, and only he, guesses; 
They long to bestow on his forehead a crown, 
Dimples play ‘neath their stolen caresses ! 


Sweet link betwixt heaven and earth ! 
You have guessed a long while ago, maybe, 
That this is a fanciful sketch of a birth ; 
That our débutant is the new baby. 


POOR MRS. BROOM. 
By E. RENTOUL ESLER, Avrnor or ‘“‘THe Way or TRANSGRESSORS,”’ ETO. 


She sat within the circle of light cast by a 
solitary gas jet, her elbow on the table, her 
thin cheek resting on her hard hand, her 
eyes gazing abstractedly in front of her, a 
woman of thirty years of age, or thereabouts, 
with a certain prettiness of face and grace of 
figure that years of toil and trial had not 
wholly effaced. 

The room she sat in was a kitchen, the 
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limited and incommodious apartment  pro- 
vided in the houses of the poor, and which 
the poor accept as a matter of course. 
“What could one expect for half-a-crown 
a week ?” 

The two high, uncurtained windows looked 
out on a dark, frosty, midnight sky, from 
whose sapphire depths a few still stars looked 
down. Beneath the inner window was a 
deal table, above the fireplace was a wooden 
shelf with a few porcelain utensils. On the 
clean tiled floor stood two wooden chairs, and 
a settle was placed against the wall that faced 
the windows. On this settle a man was lying, 
aman of about the woman’s own age, but 
looking much younger by reason of the 
tlushed fairness of his face. 

He was a very handsome man, with a loose 
tangle of brown hair above his brow, and 
pleasant curves of mouth and chin, that care- 
less idleness and selfish living had not yet 
succeeded in rendering coarse. 

Nothing particular had happened that 
evening, nothing that specially singled it out 
from any other evening, but it was the same- 
ness of succeeding days, as this pair lived 
them, that rendered life the tragedy it was 
for one of them. Not that the woman ever 
complained ; why should she, indeed, when 
others had life a thousand times worse ? He 
had never struck her, this husband who had 
sworn to love and cherish her, had never 
maltreated the children or used disgraceful 
language in their presence, and to any charge 
against him she would have answered this 
with the uplifted head and glowing eyes that 
respond in each of us to the heroic conduct of 
another. It was no great merit, perhaps, 
to refrain from beating a laborious, faithful, 
loving wife, but it ranked as merit in Upton 
Street. 

Ah! she knew what other men did, none 
better—how some of them waited of a Satur- 
day night outside the factories where the 
wives worked for the sweaters, that they 
might wring from the worn fingers the week’s 
wages, which meant the bread of the children 
at home. Harry never did this ; if he wanted 
money he asked for it, sometimes even he 
worked and earned a few shillings for him- 
self ; and that night, though he had made her 
get out of bed after midnight, when she was 
all one great ache with fatigue, it was only 
that he might tell her of the grand play he 
had seen at the theatre, and of the wondrously 
clever things the leading actor had said. It 
had been a specially splendid play, and he 
had deplored all the time that Jane missed 
seeing it, but he told her all about it while 





it was fresh in his memory, and roared with 
laughter at the recollection of the witticisms, 
while he consumed his supper of bread and 
cheese and beer. And Jane had laughed 
too, and had wished that she could have seen 
it, for it must have been a grand sight, 
surely, and then had urged him to go to bed, 
and when he declared in favour of the settle 
as a sleeping place, had brought a rug and 
pillow and had made him comfortable, so 
that he put a languid arm about her neck as 
she bent over him, and had told her she was 
a treasure, and he would take her to the play 
next time. Oh! decidedly he was a husband 
to be happy with, if only it had not been for 
the drink. 

In her eyes, as in those of many working- 
class people, drink was not a form of tempta- 
tion to which some weakly and guiltily suc- 
cumbed, it was rather a malignant personality 
from whose fiendish advances there was no 
escape—it was embodied evil, that ruined 
such as it seized, and left their homes deso- 
late. Harry had never meant to fall into 
drink and grow a foolish and degraded was- 
trel, and for several years after their early 
marriage, which her mother had always cen- 
sured as a wicked folly, they had been per- 
fectly happy ; but then followed that accident, 
which she never thought of without a shud- 
der, and the idle time it entailed, and the 
kindly visits of one friend and another 
during convalescence, and the subsequent 
invitations to the bar-room, where ribaldry 
passes for wit, and doses of poison are 
given and received as tokens of gcod-fel- 
lowship. ° 

Nobody meant any harm, indeed every- 
one meant well and kindly; but the drink 
fiend got hold of Harry Broom, and joy and 
prosperity forsook the tidy little home in 
Upton Street. 

It was not altogether Harry’s fault, every- 
body knew that he made spasmodic efforts 
every now and then to keep steady, and 
often applied for an odd job, and got it, too, 
and was never brutal at his worst; but all 
that did not restore the time when he had 
been a clean-limbed, broad-chested young 
workman, with a face as bright as sun- 
shine, and a laugh that it made one glad to 
hear. 

His wife was never angry with him ; she 
had loved him, and as yet his demeanour had 
not killed love, it only turned it into a heart- 
ache. Even if she could have grown wrath 
at times there was always the memory of 
that moment when she had seen him step 
into the lift that was to take him from the 
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top to the basement of the warehouse in 
which he was a furniture packer, to soften 
her again. He had brought her to show her 
over the place, perhaps to let some of his 
comrades see at the same time what a pretty 
wife he had, and he was going down with the 
elevator that had brought them up, on some 
trivial errand, perhaps to let her see how 
much at home he was in any part of the 
establishment. She remembered his turning 
to address a remark to her over his shoulder, 
smiling, his hands outstretched to grasp the 
ropes, and then there was a sudden cry, 
and later—oh, so much later, a dull thud, 
as though a bundle of wet linen had struck 
on some wooden surface miles below. 

After the agony of that instant, and of 
the subsequent days in which the hospital 
doctors held out scarcely any hope of his 
life, all other sorrow seemed less _poig- 
nant. He lived, and he loved her still ; and 
if he had fallen away from the promise of 
his earlier manhood, this seemed but a por- 
tion of life’s universal tale of pain. 

It was all owing to “the drink,” and she 
could do nothing, though the mere thought 
of it turned her pale and made her hands 
tremble. Meantime, Harry was growing 
worse, and she was fading into an old, dis- 
appointed, over-worked woman, while the 
children suffered from lack of many things 
which the money she earned by her needle 
did not suffice to procure for them. 

And prayer had not helped her either, 
she said to herself, apathetically, leaning her 
chin on her hand and fixing her blank, ab- 
stracted gaze on her husband’s recumbent 
figure. She had tried it, with faith, in 
stormy insistance and agonised tears, in 
those early days when she had foreseen 
what was coming. But no answer had been 
vouchsafed. The heavens were as brass, and 
it seemed in vain to pray still—she had not 
the courage. Perhaps she had prayed amiss, 
but if so, she could not pray any better. 
Perhaps things were arranged to fall out as 
they did—perhaps the destruction of Harry 
Broom was “allowed.” But when she had 
acknowledged this, her personal history was 
just where it had been before. 

She herself was degenerating ; she recog- 
nised this, and struggled against it hope- 
lessly, as part of the irremediable evil which 
surrounded her. She was growing ill-tem- 
pered, impatient with the children, unjust 
towards them often, feeling now and then 
that thoy were a permarent care. Four 
children cooped up in a two-roomed house, 
and with no outlet towards fresh air or play 








but the streets, where vicious creatures 
roamed like predatory animals, how could 
they often be other than burdensonie? Of 
course, there were kindly neighbours who 
would have relieved her of them occasion- 
ally, but Jane Broom had ideas regarding 
nice manners and elevating influences that 
shut her out a little from neighbourly sym- 
pathy. 

Her keenest sense of secret anger was 
against her mother, though she kept this to 
herself also. That prosperous old dame, for 
prosperity was sometimes seen in Upton 
Street, never showed any helpful sympathy 
towards her, except such as manifested itself 
in loudly deploring Jane’s foolish marriage, 
and directing attention towards the many 
things Jane had to endure. 

For her part, Mrs. Smiles regarded Jane’s 
calamities as evidences of a retributive Pro- 
vidence who had never meant her to set her 
heart on Harry Broom, seeing how well 
situated she had been previously, and what 
far different prospects had been within her 
grasp. Jane was in good service, well paid 
and appreciated, and if matrimony had 
seemed desirable, there was a well-to-do gen- 
tleman in the gas-fitting way, who had a 
comfortable home to offer, and was mani- 
festly willing to share it with Jane. But 
she was young and giddy at that time, and 
had laughed at the gas-fitter, and said sarcas- 
tic things about his thin hair and flat feet, 
and had emphatically asserted that beggary 
with a man you loved was far preferable to 
ease in a ground-floor parlour with a man 
that was dull and clumsy ; and if that was 
not showing ingratitude to Providence, Mrs. 
Smiles did not know what was. 

Jane had her way—she married Harry 
Broom, with his curls and his fine instep, 
and now the whole neighbourhood could see 
for itself what came of disobeying one’s 
mother. No doubt Jane would like to be 
relieved of her responsibilities now, and 
helped to bear the burdens she had laid on 
her own shoulders. But Mrs. Smiles knew 
better than to interfere with deserved 
punishment. Her daughter had attained 
her heart’s desire, and if she had attained 
other things also, Mrs. Smiles was the last 
woman in the world to say this was unjust. 

At this period Jane had ceased to expect 
help, though she thought it a hardship that 
help was always withheld. A sympathetic 
ear to confide in, a brave heart to whisper 
hope, and such little services as would have 
cost nothing to affection, would have made 
her troubles seem quite endurable ; but Mrs. 
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Smiles held aloof, and calmly watched her | hand with which he smoothed his cap 


daughter’s trials. 
Nobody was very much to blame. 
Broom admitted her mother’s point of view, 


but her own sense of loss and pain grew into | 


Mrs. | 


trembled. 

“That is a hard saying, sir,” he said, in a 
low voice. 

The doctor threw himself back in his chair 


a fiercer personal antagonism against that | and thrust his thumbs into the armholes of 


liquor traffic which wise men legislated over, 
and declared to be necessary to the revenue, 
and an evil only when abused. 

The minutes succeeded each other, chim- 
ing in half hours and hours from a neigh- 
bouring clock ; but Jane Broom sat on near 


her slumbering husband. She was too tired | 


and too wakeful for the necessary effort of 
going back to sleep again ; besides, it would 


| his waistcoat, 


He was not a popular man ; 
he was rarely an agreeable man, and yet, in 


| his lifetime, a few people had ardently loved 


‘Dr. Murdock. 


“What is a hard saying? That you are 


| a drunkard, or that you will die ?” 


* Both.” 
“T think that brave little wife of yours 


| will consider your death a very good rid- 


soon be the hour for resuming the work of | dance,” Dr. Murdock said, coldly. 


the day. Suddenly Harry Broom coughed | 


—the short, sharp cough that had been | ment. 


heard occasionally ever since his accident. 
At that she rose and fetched the blankets 
off his bed and spread them over him. Poor 
Harry, the best husband in Upton Street, if 
only it had not been for the drink! 


CHAPTER II. 


“ WITH care you may live a year.” 

“ How long, sir?” 

“ A year. I said a year.” 

The answer was a little impatient, for Dr. 
Murdock was an overworked, much-tried 
man, whose great natural abilities had not 
sufficed to keep his temper sweet under the 
consciousness that he had buried his talents 
in the poor streets of a densely populated 
commercial town. 

Harry Broom paused with his hand on the 
handle of the surgery door. He had been 
passing out when it occurred to him to put 
the momentous question— 

“Shall I ever be quite well again ?” 

And he had put it more to indicate that 
he knew his interview with the doctor was 
over, than from any consciousness that he 
was seriously ill. ‘The answer he received 
was, therefore, at the first, utterly unintelli- 
gible. For an instant his heart seemed to 
stand quite still, then he made an effort and 


said, in a voice that sounded a little thin and | 


high— 


“You said, two years ago, sir, that 1} 
? oO”) , 


should be as well as ever.” 


The doctor pushed his hand over the mass | 


of his iron-grey hair, and looked up with a 
frown between his deep-set eyes. 

“Yes, I said so then. You were young, 
you had naturally a good constitution, and 


you were sober; now you are a drunkard, | 


and that makes all the difference.” 


“Jane!” Harry Broom cried, in amaze- 
“Why, Jane and me has been rarely 
happy, and she would tell you that if vou 
asked her.” 
| “I daresay she would ; some women are 
made that way. Yours is not the only house 
I know where the men live as idle as lords, 
and more degraded than beasts, and the 
| women lose every hope for this world and 
the world to come in slaving for them. And 
yet they continue to love you!” He threw 
up his head with a little gesture of contemp- 
tuous bewilderment, but added, after a 
pause, “I suppose it is that some dim evi- 
dence of God’s love and patience may be 
seen even in Upton Street.” 

“Jane is very good,” Harry said, dully. 

‘She is ; and she has had her reward.” 

No doubt, private troubles, as well as pro- 
fessional cares, had made the doctor unduly 
bitter that night. 

*‘T know all about you both,” he went on. 
“That canting old mother-in-law of yours 
has told me your whole story, and I saw 
your wife when you were ill long ago. She 
thought no disaster could be so terrible as 
your death, but that was before you had 
become an idle, worthless sot.” 

“ But if it’s all to end in a year that doesn’t 
matter so much,” the man answered, in a 
tone of sullen resentment. 

“ Not if you are satisfied,” the doctor said. 
‘Good night.” 

But Harry Broom closed the surgery decor 
| behind him without answering. He felt so 
giddy when he was outside that he had to 
steady himself for an instant against the sill 
| of the window, whose large glass bottles re- 
| flected the gaslight in gorgeous hues of crim- 
| son and amber. 

He had a cruel tongue, had Dr. Murdock, 
| but in a clever gentleman like him sharp 





Harry Broom’s mouth twitched, and the | speech must be pardoned. 
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What was it he had said {that he, Harry | 
Broom, would be dead in a year, and that | 
Jane would consider it a good riddance. 

Dead in a year of that old injury to his | 
lung inflicted by the broken rib on the occa- | 
sion of his fall, an injury that the physicians | 


had once assured him would not signify, | 


and to which he had never given a serious 
thought. 

But before the end there would be 
months of nursing and poverty ; Jane striv- 
ing desperately to keep the wolf from the 
door, to keep him from the workhouse, that 


worst horror of the poor, and to provide the | 
children with bread ; and failing daily, and | 


growing harder and more hopeless in the 
process. Poor Jane! 

He looked up at the starless sky that 
seemed of iron blackness in contrast with the 
glaring light behind him, and sighed. What 
an ending this seemed to all those high and 
happy hopes of a dozen years before! He a 


drunkard, stricken for death, and Jane an | 


overworked, broken-spirited drudge. 

He had never meant things to come 
to this; but intentions were inconsequent 
in view of veritable results. He had been 
a bad husband, a bad father, a worthless, 
weak, and foolish man. But there was 
one deeper depth whose abyss he might yet 
escape. He would not burden Jane further 
—that valiant little wife of his, who had 
never denounced him once in all the long 
years of her martyrdom. He would spare 
her the trials consequent on attendance on 


him; he would go away and die among | 


strangers, who would not pity him or care. 
He felt terribly weak. The shock he had 
received had completely unnerved him ; but 
his resolution was strong as adamant. 
He counted the money he possessed in 
the light from the window: three shillings 
and a few pence. It would not take him 


far, but there is no need to go far just to | 


die. 

It was she who had induced him to con- 
sult Dr. Murdock that evening. His cough 
had seemed to harass her, and her eyes, with 
the dark circles round them, had helped her 
lips to plead with him. And now the end 
of it was that he would return to trouble her 
no more. 

She would get on far better without him. 
It was one of his clear-sighted moments, 
in which he beheld his unquestionable deca- 


dence, saw himself a clog on her energies, | 


realised her courage and his worthlessness. 


work and hungry mouths often, but she 
would succeed somehow—he was not afraid 
to trust her. And she would influence the 
children altogether for good, would teach 
them to be brave and industrious like her- 
self, would teach them to idealise him when 
he was out of the way. He could trust her 
in that also. She would never tell the chil- 
'dren anything but what was best of him. 
The unfortunate thing was that there would 
be so little of that to tell. 

Curious that he had never thought in that 
way before ; curious that he could only see 
aright when he saw death also! Perhaps 
that was why Dr. Murdock had spoken so 
savagely. If that was his motive Harry was 
grateful ; it was always well to know the 
truth. 

He had been leaning his shoulder against 
the cold sill of the window, and now he 
raised himself with a little effort and but- 
toned his coat round him, and drew his hat 
down over his eyes. 

His mind was quite made up, his plan 
| quite definite : he would take the train toa 
seaport town twenty miles away, and there 
—he hardly knew what he would do, so 
many things are possible in a place that has 
outlets to all the ends of the earth. 

There was a train due to start in twenty 
minutes, and he bought his ticket and got 
into the corner of a third-class compartment, 
and sat there shut away from everyone, in 
the solitude that his lowered eyes and folded 
| arms gave him 
| He was running away from Jane and the 
| children and the home that had held to him 
| faithfully for so many years. At this 
| thought something rose in his throat, an 
/unmanly something that threatened to choke 
‘him. But that was weak, it was kindness 
'to run away—kindness not to tax her for- 
| bearance further. 

As the time drew near ‘for the train to 

| start, one and another entered the compart- 

| ment, chiefly workmen like himself, a few 

| half-tipsy and disposed towards conversation, 
the sober ones tired and taciturn. 

His nearest neighbour was fifty years of 
| age, and had a square face set in a frame of 
| grizzled hair and beard. He was evidently 
| in thought over something, for when he had 
| deposited his kit of tools beneath the seat, 
| he thrust his hands into his pockets and fell 
' to whistling softly. 





“My pretty Jane, my dearest Jane,” 


She was one of the kind to pull through if | the suppressed notes whispered to Harry 


she got the chance. There would be hard | Broom. 
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Ay, that was what she had been once, 
that wife of his who had grown so old and 
faded, his pretty Jane with soft eyes and the 
brightest smile, before he married her and 
spoiled her life. 

* Ah, never look so shy.” 

What a delicate colour she had in those 
days, and how it used to deepen at sight of 
him! How long was that ago? About 
twelve years; and now she was a hopeless, 
heart-broken drudge, and he a drunkard 
fleeing away from her towards death among 
strangers. 

































“The spring is waning fast, my love, 
The corn is in the ear, 
The summer nights are coming, love, 
The moon shines bright and clear,”’ 
the tune went on, his fellow-passenger keep- 
ing time abstractedly with noiseless applica- 
tions of his finger tips to each other. 

He remembered those summer evenings 
well, when she would come tripping down 
the lane from the big stone house where she 
was “in service” to meet him. He could 
even recall her dress—a crisp muslin, with a 
little pink pattern, and the jacket of thin 
black silk that fitted her so neatly, and the 
close straw bonnet with wide, pink strings. 
Ah, that one evening in the week compen- 
sated for many things that might enter into 
the other six. It all came back to him so 
vividly that he seemed to see the gas-fitter 
following them in the distance with jealous | 
countenance and vengeful tread, and he 
smiled involuntarily as he recalled one of 
her saucy speeches anent the prosperous 
tradesman. 

The gas-fitter had married another bride 





















two years after the nuptials of Harry Broom, 
and his wife, who at any time of her life | 
would never have made a patch on Jane, had | 
grown almost handsome under kind treat- | 
ment, and amid easy circumstances, while 
Jane—— 

Involuntarily kis hands clenched them- 
selves in his pockets. If it had been told 
him in those early days that any man would | 
make Jane as wretched as he had made her, | 
how savage he would have grown! Yet he, | 
who never meant it—— 

And to think that he had not understood 
how things were till now, when it was too | 
late. Dead inside a year, and his wife sure | 
to regard it as a good riddance ! | 

If only the fiat had not gone forth he | 
would have tried to amend, would have 
done better, might have got straight after 
all. He had not reached the lowest depths 
yet, had not lost all will power ; if he tried 





he could resist and stand firm, and she would 
help him. But then it was all to end inside 
a year, even if he had not been running 
away from her, so there was no good in 
thinking what might have been. 

What was she doing, then, he wondered ? 
She had likely got the children to bed, after 
some hushing and petting, the hushing and 
petting that had often seemed so intolerable 
when he wanted to talk and be amused. He 
remembered how he had scolded her now and 
then when the children were fretful, as if it had 
been her fault ; and had considered an escape 
to the public-house as a manly and dignified 
action. Children and women, his cronies 
and he classed them together as weak and 
annoying things that were best left to each 
other, when they ceased to be pleasant and 
amusing. 

He had left all the trouble and anxiety to 
her, that was the way in which Upton Street 
understood paternal responsibilities ; in later 
days he had left the bread-winning to her 
also. And yet he had been indignant when 
Dr. Murdock insinuated that he had not 
been a model husband. 

But he would amend. He rose and 
stretched himself, as if it had been possible 
to step from the swiftly-moving train back 
into the poor little home, where, be the time 
that was left him long or short, he would 
live differently, God helping him. 

“‘ Meet me, meet me in the evening, 

While the bloom is on the rye,” 
the stolid-faced man was whistling. Ay, 
she would meet him, come what might she 
would be there, to encounter it with him 
and help him to bear it. Alas! that it could 
never be under joyous circumstances any 
more. 

The tears rose in his eyes so that he had 
to wipe them away stealthily, while he 
looked out into the darkness, through which 
the train was labouring slowly, now slacking 
speed, pausing, stopping. They had arrived 
at the seaport town whence big ships sailed 
daily to the ends of the earth. 

The stolid-faced man, still whistling softly, 
drew his kit of tools from beneath the seat, 
and descended slowly to the platform, where 
Harry Broom stood waiting to wish him 
good night. 

“Good night, mate!” the man answered, 
then, resuming his tune just where it had 
been interrupted, went on homewards, whis- 


| tling with a clearer note, 


** And village bells shall ring.”’ 
It was a cold evening, and the wind had 
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a bitter breath, and the return train would 





sick. 


Street, so as to save the few coins in his 





that could not be, he was too ill and weak ; 
it was as a penniless wreck that he must | 
announce his desire to reform. 

How long the return journey scemed! far 


trying to keep his supper warm, and deplor- 


stitching away all the time, earning his food 
and the children’s, with those worn fingers. 


though he walked so fast. But light was 


windows set high in the wall; and as he 
crossed the street the door opened, and Jane 
stood on the threshold looking for him to 
right and left. 

He drew back instinctively, that she might 
not see him; and when she had gone in and 
closed the door again, he waited a few 
minutes before he could nerve himself to 
tremulously insert the latch-key. 

Her face was wet with tears, he knew, for | 





she turned away without looking at him, 
not start for an hour and a half, and the| and busied herself about the hearth. But 
third-class refreshment-room had big bottles | after an irstant she turned; it was so un- 
on its counter filled with ruby and amber- | usual for h'm to enter quietly, and then she 
tinted comfort ; but the sight of these at | saw that his face was pale, and that he was 
that moment made Harry Broom rather | sober. 








‘What is it this time ?” she asked, feeling 


If the distance had not been so great, he | as the oppressed learn to do, that each new 
would have liked to walk back to Upton | development means fresh disaster. 


“ Nothing ; don’t be frightened, it’s only 


pocket for Jane; the only money he had | that I have come to see what a shame it all 
thought of giving her for many months. But | is 


” 


“ What is ?” 

“Your life and mine, Jane. I am sorry, 
I will do better, believe that.” 
*“‘ Harry,” she laid her hands on her breast, 


longer than all the journeys of his life, as | as though something were rending her there, 
he thought of Jane waiting for him at home, | and the circles round her eyes seemed to grow 


wide and black, “don’t begin to talk like 


ing that it grew more worthless and unfit | that unless you mean it. I think that is 
for food with every minute that passed, and | just the one thing I could not bear: to hear 


you talk ‘good,’ if you keep on.” 
“But 1 won't keep on.” And _ then, 


It was late when he reached Upton Street, | holding her hands, those thin, hard hands 
the train had been a slow one, and the dis- | that had once been so plump and pretty, he 
tance from the station was considerable, | told her everything, Dr. Murdock’s verdict, 


his impulse to run away from her,—that first 


streaming cheerfully from the two little | strange outcome of his returning tenderness, 


—and how he was stopped and how he had 
come back. 

She heard him in silence, save for an 
occasional low breathing of his name, and 
when he had ended, she looked up at him 
with eyes that were at once wet and glow- 
ing. 

“TE you only mean this really,” she said, 
“and I believe you do, I feel as if between 
us, we'll beat the doctor yet.” 





TENHE associated activities of women were 


generation. This was the necessary outcome 
of the theories that had been adduced con- 
cerning them ; adduced, not by a study of 
natural law, but from an exegesis evolved 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, though in 
accordance with current, and, as we believe, 
wholly uninspired theology. In sporadic 
cases women of exceptional mental and spi- 
ritual power have gone with impunity beyond 
the conventional bounds of that technical 
“sphere” carefully delineated for them by 








practically unknown until the present | 
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| leaders in the religious and governmental 
realms of thought and action; but women 
as a class have been to the last degree under 
the ban of a public sentiment which suid, 
“Thus far and no farther.” 

Elizabeth Fry, Florence Nightingale, Doro- 
thea Dix silenced public objection in the early 
days by their great abilities and immense 
success ; but we are to speak, not of the 
exceptional, but of the average woman. 
What can she do to help make a sober Eng- 
land ? How can that deep heart and tutored 
conscience of hers (which says a thousand 
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and a thousand times this curse of drink 
should end) be so utilised as to deliver us 
from bondage? Alone, she has proved that 
she cannot bring all this to pass ; for though 
we have been told for generations that “good 
mothers make good sons,” and though Eng- 
land, of all nations on the earth, is famed 
for the loyalty of women to their homes, the 
outcome has most sadly proved that there 
are other influences at work which the mother 
cannot control, and which undermine the 
foundation she has tried to build for the 
well-being of her loved ones. 

The garden-gate has become the boundary 
line of safety for the boys of England. Along 
the streets stand in battle array the legalised 
temptations of the public-house, with its 
gambling dens and haunts of infamy. Be- 
sides this, we may not ignore the double 
standard of morality by which men are 
doubly cursed, in that they have not only 
the external temptation to contend with, but 
the tacit permission of society to indulge in 
habits which would ostracize women from all 
circles of respect and honour. These terrible 
facts operate to neutralize the teaching and 
example of isolated women in the home. 

Meanwhile the woman has been wholly de- 
pendent upon marriage for home happiness ; 
so that she was practically not at liberty to 
assert an equal standard of morality for the 
man in whom her earthly destiny was early 
merged. If she had been, and the new 
home’s foundation could have been laid in 
that dual purity and wholesomeness of habit 
which alone would render its foundation per- 
manent, and impart to its sons and daughters 
that greatest of all blessings—a pure inhe- 
ritance in body and soul—then the average 
woman might have helped us to work for a 
sober England; but her utter financial de- 
pendence upon the earnings of the man with 
whom she linked her life for weal or woe 
took from her hands, on the very threshold 
of her home, the weapon with which she might 
have most strongly defended its integrity. 

Industrial independence for the average 
woman will be one of the strongest levers 
by which she can lift England out of her 
moral gutter. Better marriages, made on a 
higher basis, more in accordance with the 
laws of God written in our members, will be 
the stronghold of a sober England. 

The higher education of women will be 
another mighty lever of temperance reform. 
The reason is given in those recent lines of a 
great American poet :— 


“No lasting link to bind two souls is wrought 
Where passion takes no deeper shade from thought.” 








Whatever multiplies the subjects of conversa- 
tion and interest between men and women in- 
calculably helps to make the home a more at- 
tractive place. Rich men go to the club ; poor 
men to the public-house, because the mental 
fare of the fireside is not nutritious. We have 
much to learn from the public-school system 
of America—a great opportunity equally open 
to all classes, and equally patronised by all, 
which accounts for the remarkable average of 
intelligence among American women. This 
was one of the most surprising and satisfac- 
tory subjects that I had the pleasure of study- 
ing during my recent stay of six months in 
that country. 

The superficial veneer that women get 
from governesses and the. so-called “ finish- 
ing school” in England lacks the dis- 
cipline of mind, the classification of facts, the 
quickened intelligence, and the enlightened 
patriotism imparted by the American public 
school. Throughout that system now scien- 
tific temperance instruction is regularly given 
in all grades, and the evil effects of stimu- 
lants and narcotics are better understood 
by school-boys on that side of the water 
than they often are by scholars on this: 
a statement that brings me to the third 
lever, which we must work “with a long 
pull and a strong pull, and a pull all toge- 
ther,” if ever Englishwomen are to give us a 
sober nation. I mean co-operative, syste- 
matic and intelligent effort in the modern 
temperance reform. 

It seems to have escaped the attention of 
our people that there is an ancient, as well as 
a modern, temperance reform. The former 
was occupied with the circulation and signing 
of the total abstinence pledge. Women worked 
well and earnestly in this pioneer movement, 
the results of which are with us to-day in the 
uncounted thousands that refrain altogether 
from the use of stimulants, for their own 
and others’ sake. But in these days of scien- 
tific thought, of sublimated intellect, of 
supersensitive nervous systems, of the incal- 
culable momentum of modern life, the move- 
ment has come actually to be what Richard 
Cobden predicted it would be when he said, 
“The temperance reform lies at the founda- 
tion of all reforms.” That great man saw 
that the labour movement is inextricably in- 
terlaced with the cause of a clear brain and 
a steady hand, and that the commercial in- 
terests of the nation were inseparably linked 
with the triumph of our movement as it 
stands to-day. 

Co-operation of women in this cause has 
been classified by experts into forty distinct 
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departments of work, under the heads of | 


organization, preventive, evangelistic, educa- 
tional, social, and legal. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
in America is the best answer yet furnished 
to the question, What is woman’s work ? 
That great movement, which is the sober 
second thought of the temperance crusade 
that swept over the Western States in 1874-5, 
has now become thoroughly established in 
ten thousand towns of the great Republic and 
throughout Canada. It has a temperance 
publishing house that sends out one hundred 
and thirty million pages of temperance litera- 
ture every year into the homes of the people ; 
it has a temperance temple that is the 
wonder of the electric city of Chicago, a 
national temperance hospital, a rescue home 
for women, and many other outward and 
visible signs of its inward and spiritual 
grace. 

It is the glory of this movement that 
it has correlated three hundred thousand 
hitherto isolated women into groups of active 
workers, who are educating and revolution- 
izing public sentiment in the United States. 
These women stand for total abstinence, for 
a white life for two—as that unique leader, 
Miss Frances Willard, who is the heart of 
this great movement, phrases it—they have 
declared for the outlawing of the public- 
house, the protection of the home, the total 
separation of the State from complicity with 
the liquor power, and have set in motion a 
petition from the women of all lands to the 
Governments of all nations, to which they 
are obtaining two million signatures in forty 
different languages, and which a commis- 
sion of women will soon carry round the 
world. 

The scientific temperance instruction laws 
herein referred to were secured by them. 
The prohibitory statutes of many Western 
States are the result of their united action, 
and the latest of their enterprises is the 
organization of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, which recently held 
a remarkable convention in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, and is sending out missionaries to all 
the countries of the globe. 

In England, the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association represents this force of 
systematic organization, which seems to me 
to promise most of all for woman’s work 
for a sober England. We have a grow- 


ing constituency and an increasingly pro- | 


gressive policy. Time is pressing, the enemy 
is gathering its forces, the brewers are or- 
ganizing on a large scale. It remains for us 





to be true to our motto, ‘‘ Associated for 
Progress,” and to look with far-seeing eyes 
along the winding way that lies ahead, con- 
tented to adopt new methods when we feel 
that the exigences of the time demand a 
fresh line of action, and resolve that the 
conflict in which we are engaged is so des- 
perate that we nced a union of all the forces 
we can command, and a catholic spirit that 
enables us to see the absolute necessity of 
permeating existing Christian work with the 
principles of that cause which we believe to 
be Christ’s message to our age. 

Bui as the final evolution of this mighty 
propaganda that is to enthrone purity of 
habits in the lives of men and women 
equally, we believe that the enfranchisement 
of woman cannot come too quickly. It has 
been said by a wise thinker of our time, that 
you can in the long run trust all the know- 
ledge in a community to take care of all its 
ignorance, and all the virtue in a community 
to take care of all its vice. We believe that 
in a civilised Christian nation this will 
always be true, and that the most practical 
method of work for a sober England is to be 
the ballot in the hands of those whose in- 
stinct of self-protection and of home pro- 
tection must, in the nature of the case, make 
them the enemies of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage ; and this enmity will not depend 
upon whether or not these women are rich 
or poor, learned or ignorant, but is based 
upon their inherent nature as wives and 
mothers, who have everything to hope from 
sobriety in the habits of their husbands and 
children, and everything to dread from that 
drunkenness which often makes a man’s 
cruelty greatest towards those he loves the 
best. 

If, in reviewing the considerations herein 
urged, it shall seem to any thoughtful and 
earnest mind that the subject has been pre- 
sented on a secular basis, let me jnsist that 
there is in these days of an ever-widening in- 
telligence, no hard and fast line to be drawn 
between the sacred and the secular ; that the 
Christianity of Jesus Christ is as much a 
guide for conduct at the polling-booth, on 
the hustings, and in the House of Com- 
mons, as in the church, the chapel, and the 
prayer-meeting ; that the protection of the 
individual home is not more sacred than the 
protection of those larger family circles that 
we call nations, and that if the day is ever 
to dawn when “nothing shall hurt or de- 
stroy in all the holy mountain of our God,” 
it will be by the light of applied, rather than 
abstract Christianity. 


















































A RIVER’S SERMON. 








— I grew a mighty river, a 

Hurrying in my ocean-quest, é 
I had been a feeble streamlet, 

On the mountain’s lonely crest. 
And your life had its beginnings, 

Lone upon a mother’s breast. 


Many a spring-drop on the hillside 
Fed my streamlet day by day ; 

Each one, as it fell unnoticed, 
Swelled my flood upon its way. 

And your life is made of small things— 
Things you face unheedingly. 


And I gathered deeper fulness 
From the clouds, oft dark and dread, 
While they dimmed my sparkling brightness, 
Bursting in their storm o’erhead. 
And your strength to do, and suffer, 
Comes of tears that men have shed. 
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As was mine, your joy and singing, 
Which is heard unceasingly — 

That is born of check and hindrance, 
Deviation and delay. 

"Tis the course, so “let and hindered,” 
Makes the living melody. 








Hurrying ever to the ocean, 
Swifter, deeper, day by day— 

I have given my strength to others, 
Young and old, at work and play, 

And the fulness you have gathered 

Is but yours to give away. 






Time and time, upon the breezes, 
Come deep sounds unheard before ; 
Far-off voices of the ocean, 
Of the vast forevermore. 
You, too, catch, in your life’s hurry, 
Distant sounds of your home-shore. 
MARCIA TYNDALE. 
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THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 
By ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisuor or WincHESTER. 
II.—ITS PURPOSE. 


“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.”—Joun xiv. 9. 


‘HE universal, the insatiable, may we not 


In other words, What did He mean by it ? 


say, the sublime necessity of mankind | How did He set Himself to accomplish it ? 


has been to know God. It may spring from a | How is it an example for us ? 


sense of dependence, orfrom adread of punish- 
ment ; from a longing for goodness, or from 
a craving for light. 


The purpose 
of His love, that which because He loved 
He desired to do, that also which He did, 


But, be the cause what | and could only have done, by and through 


it may, men, as a whole, have never been | the energy of love, which conceived and 
| willed and accomplished it, was fourfold : 


content without a religion of some kind. 


Some religions, no doubt, can only be de-| To reveal the Father ; 


scribed as ghastly devil-worship ; and others 


to destroy the works 
of the devil; to make reconciliation for sin ; 


have expressed little more than the vilest | to gather together all things into one in 


human instincts materialised into so-called 
gods. It is true also that of the only two 
religions that seriously compete with the | 
faith of Christ, one is too far above man to | 
reach him ; the other too much below him | 


to edify him. Buddhism looks down upon | His power, His holiness. 


| 


Himself. 

I. The first aim of His love was to reveal 
the Father, for the glory of the Father, 
| and for the illumination of the world. In 
revealing the Father, Christ reveals His love, 
We should have 


him from the inaccessible heights of an arro- | never known the greatest of revelations to 


gant self - effacement. 


Mohammedanism | 


foully bribes him with a paradise of gratified | 


lusts. It remains nevertheless a fact that 
all the religions of the world have been in a 
real sense seeking after God; and all its 
philosophies, experiments more or less suc- 
cessfully aimed at finding Him. The ever- 
lasting moan of the race has been, “ Who 
will show us any good ?” and if melancholy, 
it is reasonable. While some have not 
scrupled to go so far as to say that all the 
religions before Christ have been “sincere 
and age-long prayers for light,” the truest 
expression of the most enlightened desire is 
the sentence of Philip, “Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.” To this ques-| 
tion, on our Lord’s own showing, the one | 
complete answer is the Incarnation. “He | 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
The claim of Christ—and it is an unspeak- 


ably lofty one—is that He reveals God. To | 


see Christ is to see God, in the closest and 
tenderest and .deepest of relationship—that 
of Father... If you ever want to know what 
God would think, or feel, or say, or do, or 
order, or bestow, or deny under any given 
circumstances, look into the Gospels, and let 
Christ give the answer. The sum of it is this. 
God, in.Himself and by the senses unknow- 
able, is:to be seen and known only in His 
Son. {Noman hath seen God at any time. 
The only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” 
Christ’s love—in the eternal, the magnifi- 
cent purpose of it, is our subject to-day. 











the world, that God is love, but for Christ ; 
whom God in His love and because of it, 


gave, sent, tried, surrendered, and then 
glorified. ‘ Herein is love, not that we loved 


God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins.” 

The love of God may be described as a 
love of benevolence, and a love of compla- 
cency. Benevolencein its general purpose, and 
universal providence; complacency in its 
personal delight and spiritual fellowship. 

The Incarnation is, with all that came 
from it, the expression by Christ of the 
divine benevolence in His love to the world. 

The personal and divine inhabitation of 
the regenerate soul is the satisfaction of the 
|divine complacency in His love to His 
Church. 

“God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son.” Here is the original 
and supreme and universal benevolence of 
God. 

“If any man love Me he will keep My 
words, and My Father will love him; and 
We will come to him, and make Our abode 
with him.” Here is His personal and holy 
and special complacency in the Church. We 





once, and in fuller detail. I shall not dwell 
on its details now. 

Christ’s love again reveals God in His 
power—power ever wisely exercised for 
man’s highest welfare. 

The attribute of almightiness is perhaps 
that under which the human consciousness 
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most commonly apprehends God. It has 
its awful, as well as its consoling side ; and 
when even Christian teachers, with the best 
intentions, have described God as if He 
were one of themselves, this conception 
of His power has, even in quarters where 
we should least have expected it, done grave 
mischief. Power by itself is the worst kind 
of weakness, and may mean no more than 
the opportunity for a vindictive tyranny. 
When moved by love, and directed by wis- 
dom and working for holiness, it is the 
mightiest thing that exists. Christ’s miracles 
are an exemplification of the mighty power of 
God ; and this, the Gospels tell us, the people | 
recognised them to be. In the spontaneous- 
ness and yet self-restraint, in the delibe- 
rateness and yet facility, in the tenderness 
and yet the solemnity, in the majesty and 
yet the simplicity with which He wrought 
them, we see Him going in and out among 
men, the living, speaking Epistle of the fact 
of His Father's power. 

In His wisdom He revealed the Father, 
as love. Two things we notice of Him, 
Who in the Old Testament Scriptures was 
foreshadowed as the wisdom of God. 

One is, that though He never claimed 
advice, yet occasionally out of kindness to 
His disciples, He more than once invited 
them to explain, what under certain circum- 
stances it was best forthem to do. The other 
is, that as His one object was to teach, and 
comfort, and save men, not merely to add to 
their responsibilities, and aggravate their 
doom by telling them what they could not ap- 
prehend or giving them what they could not 
use, He imparted His heavenly doctrines only 
and when they were able to bear it. Perhaps 
His almost first object was to reveal the 
holiness of God ; that His Father’s purpose 
in sending Him, His own purpose in coming 
when sent, was to redeem us from all ini- 
quity, and to purify unto Himself a peculiar 
people zealous of good works. His entire 
conscious life was a progressive manifesta- 
tion of the righteous character of God, and 
of His long-suffering patience, and of His ab- 
horrence of evil, and finally with the ever- 
lasting purpose to found a kingdom of saints. 
“Be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
is in Heaven is perfect” was Christ’s message 
to men, exemplified and embodied in every | 
least action of His life. Another secret of 
His purpose was to destroy the works of the 
devil, which are sin, pain, and death. How 
He destroys sin we shall see presently. “ He 
is the propitiation for our sins.” He de- 
stroyed pain, partly by showing us how to 








interpret, and endure, and use, and even 
welcome it; partly by translating us into a 
life to come, where there shall be no more 
pain, nor crying, nor tears. He destroyed 
death, by taking away the fear of death, and 
trampling it under His feet. ‘He that. 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” 
Another purpose of His love was to make 
reconciliation for sin. In a single sentence 
the two crucial facts of the world’s history 
have been summed up—man has sinned, and 
Christ has died. St. Paul thus describes it. 
All things are of God, who hath reconciled 


|us to Himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 


given to us the ministry of reconciliation, to 
wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them.” What sin cost God, and 
Christ and humanity, we need be God, or 
Christ, quite to know. Only eternity can 
reveal the unspeakable woe of it, if unfor- 
given; the unspeakable gladness of being 
finally delivered from it, when we see the 
Lamb that was slain, and cast our crowns 
before the throne on which He reigns as 
Saviour and King. 

No mind of sinful man can in the least 
conceive what it must have been for the 
holy Jesus Christ, to live day by day in a 
fallen world, to breathe the atmosphere, to 
hear the language, to endure the scoffs, to 
feel the impenitence of sinners ; and then, at 
last, to experience in His inmost spirit what 
His holy Father felt about it; and as the 
world’s sin-bearer, to bend under the burden 
of the world’s guilt resting on Him, its 
representative and head, in all its unspeak- 
able horror. But it was in love that He 
offered Himself to bear it; in love, that He 
endured daily the contradiction of sinners 
against Himself; in love that He had a kind 
of ineffable gladness in being made sin for 
us, if we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him; in love that He could at last 
say, for our sakes, even more than for His 
own, thankfully say, “It is finished.” Once 
more, it was the purpose of His love to be 
the predestined and foremost centre, in which 
the Father’s will should be accomplished of 
gathering together all things in one—both 
which are in Heaven, and which are on earth, 
even in Him; that in His incarnate person 
the final aim and end of the Eternal, the 
Fatherly Wisdom might be completed of 
summing up as in a head, the works of His 
hands and the thoughts of His wisdom, and 
the fruits of His redemption, and the final 
and irreversible triumph over sin and death. 
No doubt it is all a mystery ; but a mystery 
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is something which we imperfectly yet really 
see; not something of which we can see 
nothing. We are told just enough to un- 
derstand that God’s ways will thereby be 
completely vindicated before the universe, 
and that Christ, as the Head of His Church, 
and the Lord of nature, and the Captain of 
the angelic hosts, will in Himself at once 
declare and glorify and sustain the creatures 
of His hand, and the spoils of His cross, and 
the organs of His providence, and the min- 
isters of His power; Himself love—uniting 
and detaining them in love; His unspeak- 
able reward, that the divine purpose has 
triumphed ; His holy fruition and gladness, 
that by love, and all that it implies, He has 
destroyed, and for ever, the works of the 
devil. 

Men spin their theories, and the sparse 
and scattered hints which occasionally gleam 
on us out of the Bible are imprudently and 
often unreasonably pieced together into a 
‘web of almost peremptory doctrine, which will 
mot bear the strain of a child’s questions. 
“The Church has suffered, and souls have 
‘been troubled; and God’s word has been 
“made answerable for what it never uttered, 
or meant to utter; and God’s silence—so 
merciful, so wise, so inexorable, has been 
peremptorily disregarded, almost violated. 
Nevertheless, behind all these things the 
-eternal word lives and rules, waits and 
loves. It is as if we stood on a hill-top and 
saw a vast plain at our feet, wrapped up in 
a silver mist, yet not so impenetrable as 
altogether to conceal the plain, while dense 
enough to hide what is moving on its surface. 

In Christ all things are to be reconciled, 
-and summed up and joined, and invested 
with an immortal glory. In Christ, whose 
‘infinite love has made it both possible and 
actual ; in Christ, at once the word, and the 
~organ, and the channel of the Love of God. 

II. In conclusion, God is love; and the 
life of Christ on earth, as the Gospels tell it 
“to us, is the visible and historic, and pre- 
-destined expression of its meaning and pos- 
-sibilities for man. 

When we see how the Son of man at His 
heavenly Father’s hands accepted the cir- 
cumstances which environed Him, welcomed 
the discipline which educated Him, encoun- 
tered the hindrances which impeded Him, 
and interpreted the trials which afflicted 
Him, we too are to learn, how the sons of 
men, sharing His steps, and rejoicing in His 


fellowship, and expecting His return, are to | 


live, and work, and suffer, and trust, like 


Him. 





The Father loved the Son with a love 
which the human mind can neither imagine 
nor describe. Because of that love, in the 
fulness of time, He sent forth His Son, born 
of a woman, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons. How was His love 
shown ? 

That human life, as the Holy Spirit has 
inspired men to write of it, escaped none of 
the troubles with which we are familiar, en- 
joyed none of the immunities for which we, 
not too wisely, sigh, faced all the problems 
which struggle and poverty and want bring 
daily home to the hearths of the mass of the 
world, and included all the experiences 
which were needed to acquaint Him with 
the trials of the race. 

Let us look into this for a moment, or we 
shall miss the pass-key to God’s own deal- 
ings with ourselves, and lose one of the 
chief lights which illuminate the mystery of 
His love. The temptation in the wilderness 
is of course the prominent if not the greatest 
example of the spirit, in which, as St. Paul 
in one place writes, “ Verily, Christ pleased 
not Himself.” 

He would not turn stones into bread, to 
satisfy an innocent and exhausting hunger. 
Nor would He, by a sign from Heaven, 
which more than any other was likely to 
have seized the imagination and impressed 
the senses of the multitude, make an easy 
road for Himself to the suffrages of Israel, 
by descending on the wings of mighty 
angels from the Temple into the courts below. 

As the ministry went on, He steadily re- 
fused to make life easier or smoother for 
Himself, when a look or a word would have 
done it. ‘Foxes have holes and birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head.” He borrowed a 
fishing-boat of one apostle, and shelter from 
another. Then He crossed the sea between 
two deeds of mercy. He did not forbid the 
storm raging over Him as He slept, though 
to comfort the disciples in their alarm, He 
sternly bade it be still, and on another occa- 
sion, as if to show them that He was Lord 
alike of earth and sea, walked upon the water 
as upon dry land. The same power which 
healed Malchus might have struck His eager 
enemies dead at His feet. 

There are indeed now and then to be 
observed in His life and ministry sudden 
and brief flashes of His eternal glory— 
acts and words for a definite and saving 
purpose, which may be not inexactly ex- 
pressed as the occasional exercise of the 
divine attributes, which as a rule He declined 
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to use. When He suddenly passes through 
the angry crowd, whether at Nazareth or in 
the Temple ; when He calmly predicts for 
His apostles’ instruction the fact of His 
coming Passion, though in the ministration 
of His early life He permitted to be hidden 
from them the day when the world would be 
summoned to judgment; when He holds 
lofty communion with His Father the hour 
before He passes to His cross ; when, smitten 
by His majesty, the soldiers who a moment 
after bound Him, fell at His feet, as if over- 
powered by His glory—we see He was 
Eternal God as well as a creature made of a 
woman ; we also see that to Him no personal 
advantage came of it, except that it helped 
Him to teach and to aid those whom He 
yearned to save. 

Oh, surely, it is a sublime and yet a 
touching lesson that true love is absolutely 
disinterested ; does not claim as a reward 
for duty, or as the price of devotion, ease, 
comfort, success, or honour. The gifts and 
capacities with which God endows us are 
trusts to be used for His glory, are posses- 
sions to be shared with His creatures. The | 
example of Christ, the incarnation of Christ, | 
the cross of Christ, all proclaim the lofty but 
the hard gospel of perpetual sacrifice. 

Selfishness is the one thing which Christ 
cannot permit, or endure, or condone. If 
the daily cross-bearing is the rule of the 
Christian’s duty, love makes the yoke easy 
and the burden light. 

III. God is love; and as the love of Christ 
was the manifestation of the Father to the 
world, so our love to each other is to be the 
manifestation of Christ. Herein we have 
fellowship with Him, both in purpose and 
spirit and activity, shining, as reflected lights 
of Him, Who is the Light of the World; 
and continuing in a lesser, yet a real sense, 
His work of redeeming mankind. “Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” The Church is to be the loving 
epistle and witness of Christ ; the Church as 
a body, and the Church in each of its mem- 
bers ; and this is best, being most intelligibly 
done through love. St. Paul bids us walk 
in love as Christ also loved us and gave 
Himself for us. What does it mean to walk 
in love? ‘Three things. To hold the truth 
in love, which is the secret of controversy 
for the faith ; to put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness ; to count it more blessed 
to give than to receive, which is the way of 
helping the world. 

Not all men are fit for controversy, nor | 
are they ali called to it. The gifts which 








| Christian truth.” 


equip and enable for it are important and 
possessed by but a few. Too often it hap- 
pens that where there is the capacity and 
knowledge and the intellectual keenness, the 
zeal that sharpens the sword is zeal for self, 
not for God. The victory desired and 
snatched at, instead of defending the Church 
from outside enemies, only divides her 
against herself. To contend earnestly for 
the faith, once delivered to the saints, is one 
of the primary duties. But for her cham- 
pions in days long past the Church would 
have ceased to exist; for the gates of hell 
would have robbed her of her creeds, which 
would mean to have robbed her of her life. 
But earnestly must also be sincerely, kindly, 
generously, humbly, as a witness for the 
whole truth, and not only for our own frag- 
ment of it, with brethren whom God teaches 
and we should respect, not as with enemies 
whom Satan inspires, and God denounces. No 
men do more useful or needful or blessed 
service for the Church and the Church’s: 
Master than those who, by learning and. 
argument, explain, and defend, and har. 
monize the great truths of our most holy 
faith ; but it must be done with the purpose 
of winning, not crushing ; with the motive of 
exalting Christ, not glorifying a sect. Christ 
had His controversies, and His apostles after 
Him; and often His blessed spirit waxed 
eager and hot, and even indignant. He 
wondered at the slowness of His own dis- 
ciples and reproached it. When the Phari- 
sees rejected Him, He scrupled not to indicate 
the true cause of it. ‘How can ye believe 
which receive honour one from another, and 
seek not the honour which cometh from. 
God only ?” Nay, when some men stumbled: 
at His deepest and most startling doctrine, 
so far from withdrawing it, or explaining 
it away, He repeated it, and traced their 
murmuring to the lack of spiritual intelli- 
gence: “The words that I speak unto you 
they are spirit and they are life. But there 
are some of you which believe not.” But it 
was not to win Himself glory as a teacher, 
He attributed all He said to Him who sent 
Him: “My doctrine is not mine but His 
that sent me.” It was only because He loved 
men that He longed to win them into the 
truth, and, when they rejected it, He warned 
them. Smoothness of polite speech never 
characterized Christ. Yet there was nothing 
in Him of an arrogant or militant egotism. 
Truth is the avenue of the soul: “The 
whole experience of Christian life must be a 
growth in the apprehension and certainty of 
But to declare truth, as 
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those who hold it in love, is a secret the 
Church needs to learn just now. 

To put on charity which is the bond of 
perfectness is Christ’s secret for society, and 
one special feature of it, which St. Paul takes 
care to indicate, is the forbearing and forgiv- 
ing between man and man. “The bond of 
perfectness ” means, I suppose, that which 
fastens, and keeps fastened, the various per- 
fections which make the soul’s holiness com- 
plete. Without charity there would be 
nothing to cement them into one organic 
life. The expression of charity is kindness ; 
the strength of charity is forbearance; the 
beauty of charity is tenderness ; the crown 
of charity is forgiveness. To be kind ought 
never to be hard. To forbear means self- 
restraint, the first condition of manhood. 
To be tender is a grace of disposition, into 
which rougher and more austere natures 
need a good deal of disciplining. Home and 
its charities, sorrow and its lessons, sickness 
and its humiliations, are the divine medicine 
here. But forgiveness is sometimes not only 
the hardest but the most perplexing of all. 
What must we forgive? when must we for- 
give ? and why must we forgive? For it is 
clear that a too facile and quiet forgiveness 
with baser natures only tempts them yet 
further to presume. It is no kindness to 
them, it is no benefit to society, it is no 
honour to God, it is no protection for one- 
self, to treat grave offences as though they 
did not matter. We remember that the Lord 
said, when the apostle asked him about it, 
“Tf he trespass against thee seven times in a 
day, and seven times in a day turn again to 
thee saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive 
him.” And while we do not wonder that 
the apostle immediately replied, ‘“‘ Lord, in- 
crease our faith,” we observe, we ought to 
observe, that the forgiveness is only enjoined 
when the repentance is expressed, and, we 
may rightly infer, that the repentance is 
taken to be sincere. 

Christ laid down three great lessons on 
this subject, pointed by His own example 
and teaching. He forgave Peter, for his 
tears showed his repentance ; and He prayed 
for him even before the denial, that his faith 
might not fail him. He forgave His mur- 
derers, and, what was the natural result of 
it, prayed His Father to forgive them. 
“They know not what they do,” was His 
claim on His Father’s mercy. As St. Paul 
afterwards explained, about his own persecu- 
tion of the Church, they did it “ignorantly 
and in unbelief.” He could not forgive the 
Pharisees, for they -hardened their hearts 








against light and truth, and the Spirit of 
God. He could not forgive Judas, though to 
the last He tried to soften and so save him, 
by washing his feet, and sending him the 
sop which was to do him honour. The 
disposition to forgive is what God expects 
and desires, when the time comes for be- 
stowing it: “ Let not the sun go down on 
your wrath ” is always a duty for all men at 
all times. 

To count it more blessed to give than to 
receive is the sentence of Christ ; and it is a 
paradox which the world scoffs, though it is 
the Church’s law. Here too we have the 
providence of the Father to guide us—the 
example of Christ, the secret whisper of the 
regenerate soul. God makes no distinction 
in the bounties of His love or the principle 
of His government: ‘“ He maketh the sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and the rain 
to descend on the just and the unjust.” So 
Christ, in the dispensing of His supernatural 
mercy, healed all that were brought to Him, 
on the one condition that they had faith ; 
for it was indispensable as man’s receptive 
faculty of good. 

Christ only asked one question, ‘ Canst 
thou believe?” We need only ask one ques- 
tion, if it is in our power to do it, “ Art 
thou my neighbour?” with a wide range for 
that large word. 

IV. Once more, let us clearly understand 
and ever remember, that as the purpose of 
Christ’s love to us—and of His Father’s, in 
and by Him—was in the fullest sense a 
moral purpose, not to make us happy in the 
world’s sense of the word, but to make us 
blessed ; not to screen us from trouble, but 
to deliver us from evil; not to train us for 
the eternal life by softness and sunshine, but 
to brace and nerve us for that self-restraint 
and self-denial which are the essentials of 
true manhood: so our truest and deepest 
way of showing love to each other—a divine 
love—be they children, or friends, or neigh- 
bours, or the world outside, is not the 
always saying yes, or by a quick response to 
the moods and caprices of the hour, or by a 
facile sympathy with fantastic sorrow, or 
even by a too great readiness to deliver the 
back of burdens which God has laid on it, 
meaning it to carry them, or to be in a hurry 
to administer anodynes when the true safety 
of the spirit may be in enduring a little 
wholesome pain. 

There may be a dangerous softness and 
petting in the way in which we endeavour, 
meaning well, to soften the burdens, or 
soothe the anguish, of life. We cannot love 
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too much, but let us love wisely and care- 
fully. 
our prayers the moment we utter them— 
and it is in no lack of love, rather in the 
excess of His love to us—it may not always 
be expedient for us to do it with each 
other. 

The world needs tenderness, I know ; but 
the world also needs discipline. We are to 
be strong as well as kind, prudent as well as 
pitiful. Society at this moment, at least 
that part of it which has benevolent in- 
stincts, not too large a part of it, seems to be 
in danger of a mawkish and caressing philan- 
thropy, which is by no means the divine 
way of stimulating mankind to rise on its 
feet and exert itself, from which thoughtful 
persons, who can feel as well as think, por- 
tend real danger to our social system before 
another generation has passed. ‘To be wiser 
than God, holier than God, kinder than God, 
no one would consciously strive to be—some 
of us are unconsciously wishing to be. We 
must bear each one’s burden; but there is 
one burden which each man must bear for 
himself, and bear alone—the burden of the 
one being. We must walk in love, and have 
our words, and acts, and consents, and re- 
fusals, and protests, and rebukes, and con- 
troversies, and struggles, bathed in it, so that 
no word of bitterness, or venom, or conscious 
injustice should needlessly and unjustly 





If God does not always answer 


wound one soul for which Christ died. We, 
like Christ before us, are to be ready to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves. We, like St. Paul before us—it is 
a great mystery which only love can fathom, 
and a vast burden which only love can accept 
—are even to rejoice in our sufferings for 
each other (whatever they mean and however 
they come) if only thereby we fill up that 
which is behind of the afilictions of Christ 
in our flesh, for His body’s sake, which is 
the Church. The more the love goes out 
from us into the world, the more love will 
be poured into us from God; and the re- 
ward of human love, so sweet when we 
get it—we do not get it too often—shall be 
surpassed only by the sense of Christ’s 
love—sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb. 

But, I repeat it, though we do not need 
less kindness, we do need more wisdom. It 
is good to love, it is also good to think. 
Christ’s nature all moved together. It would 
be good if ours moved more together. The 
end of the Incarnation was the re-uniting of 
man to God; and the fruits of it are to be 
the divine nature regenerating and trans- 
figuring humanity. ‘ Honour all men; love 
the brotherhood,” was St. Paul’s precept. 
“Ye have an unction from the Holy One, 
and know all things,” was the assurance of 
St. John. 








A HAPPY ENDING. 
By raz RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


Cr cold and foggy November evening 

I called at the “small general” shop 
of my friend Mrs. Harding,* with a view to 
settling up some small accounts for goods 
supplied on relief orders. The only customer 
in the establishment at the moment of my 
entry was a “jolly young waterman,” who 
lodged in the street, and who, to judge from 
the character of his orders—a ha’porth of 
hair oil, and a ha’penny skin of blacking— 
was on pleasure bent. 

“ Anything more?” the shopkeeper was 
asking. 

“Not at present,” he answered, with a 
grin. “I suppose there is no trade allowance 
on this lot ?” 

“Oh, I have many smaller orders than 
that in the course of a day,” said Mrs. Hard- 
ing, smilingly. “I was not driving at any- 

* See “ An Old Soldier,” Sunpay Macazrnz, August, 1888. 


thing of that kind; I simply thought you 
might have forgotten something. Men are 
not good shoppers at the best, and you are 
not used to the work.” 

“Well, no,” the waterman agreed; “ this is 
the first job of the kind I have had since I 
used to be sent of errands as a boy. The 
fact is, our landlady is laid up just now, and 
it is a case of self-help with us lodgers. We 
are doing the best we can for ourselves, and 
for the matter of that for her too, for we 
know she would do her best for any of us if 
we were ill. I got breakfast ready for all 
hands this morning. I have left my mate 
washing up plates and dishes, and when I 
get back I am going in for a bit of boot- 
blacking. We thought it was no use for two 
of us to smudge ourselves, so we tossed up 
who should shine both pairs, and I lost. 
Boot-blacking is another job I ain’t been on 
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for years. So I expect I shall make Brum- 
magem work of it—high polish and deep 
scratches.” 

The speaker, who seemed to be greatly 
taken with the humorous side of the posi- 
tion in which he found himself placed 
through the indisposition of his landlady, 
would have “rattled on” further, but at 
this point he was interrupted by the en- 
trance of another customer. The new-comer 
was a young woman of one or two-and- 
twenty years of age. She was tall and 
somewhat fragile of figure, with comely 
features, upon which, however, there was a 
careworn expression that seemed doubly sad 
in one so young. Though her appearance 
was upon the whole neat and ladylike, it 
afforded unmistakable indications of poverty. 
Her dress and jacket of some dark material 
were “rusty,” and while evidently well-cared 
for, were even still more palpably well, not 
to say over, worn. Moreover, they were of 
too thin a texture for the season of the year. 
To judge by the look of her hands, she be- 
longed to the work-girl class, though there 
was a marked timidity of manner about her 
that does not in a general way characterize 
that class. She carried a black leather 
handbag, which, like her garments, was 
markedly rusty and worn. Without a word 
spoken on either side, the girl handed this 
bag to Mrs. Harding, who, after retirin 
with it for a minute or two, returned an 
passed it again to the girl, who, still not 
speaking, but nodding a smiling good night, 
went on her way. As soon as she had passed 
out I remarked, 

“I don’t know what may be in that bag, 
but I may just mention that I noticed 
‘Snatcher’ M—— and some of his asso- 
ciates prowling about at the corner of the 
street.” 

“ Oh, did you ?” interposed the waterman, 
“then I'll be back for my things presently, 
missis ; I’m going on convoy duty.” 

“T don’t think you need, George,” said 
Mrs. Harding, hastily. ‘“Idon’t mind tell- 
ing you, for I know you would be the last 
to make mock of such a thing, there is only 
a pennyworth of coal in the bag. Annie 
does not like to ask for it if there is any one 
in the shop, but when she hands me the bag 
as you saw her just now, I know it is that 
she wants.” 

“Yes, but ‘Snatcher’ won’t know that it 
is only black diamonds in the bag, and only 
a pen’orth at that,” replied the waterman, 
promptly. ‘So here goes.” 

Without waiting for further parley, he 





strode off with a look of determination upon 
his usually good-humoured face that boded 
ill for “Snatcher” should there be an en- 
counter between the men. For the water- 
man was a muscular, stalwart fellow, while 
“Snatcher,” a member of the criminal classes, 
was a physically effete creature, who trusted 
to cunning and audacity, rather thanstrength, 
in carrying out his depredations. I had 
barely finished the settlement of my account 
in respect to the little pile of relief tickets, 
for which Mrs. Harding had supplied “ value 
in kind,” when the waterman re-entered the 
shop. 

“Tt is all right,” he said, in answer to the 
shopkeeper’s look of interrogation, “I saw 
her strike her anchorage. I just tacked 
about in her wake, keeping handy for ranging 
alongside if need be. Snatcher was hang- 
ing about, and, by the look of him, a-seeking 
whom he might devour as the saying is, so 
I took close order as we passed him. But 
he made no sign, so no more did I, though I 
was ready. If he had offered to move hand 
or foot to rob or frighten the girl, I’d have 
been aboard of him like a flash of lightning, 
he'd a been laid up for repairs by this time.” 

‘‘It is better as it is,’ commented Mrs. 
Harding. “If Annie was in any danger she 
was not aware of it, and she is safe indoors 
now.” 

“Yes,” assented the young fellow, laugh- 
ingly striking an attitude, and trolling out 
what I suppose was a snatch of some popular 
song :— 


“** Safe, safe at last, the harbour past, 
Safe in her father’s home.’” 


“ Unfortunately, she has no father’s home, 
at least no earthly father’s,” said Mrs. Hard- 
ing, seriously. ‘She has neither father nor 
mother living. Her home is with Will’s 
mother, or rather, Will’s mother’s home is 
with her, for she has ina great measure to 
maintain the old lady.” 

“Yes, I know that is so,” said the water- 
man, “and I hear further that she is stinting 
and striving to put money together to take 
them all away from hereabout when Will 
comes out. It is a large order for a girl to 
take on single-handed. More the sort of 
thing you read about in books than come 
across in an every-day sort of way. To-be- 
continued-in-our-next style, you know. Let 
us hope it will turn out a case of all’s well 
that ends well, and living happy ever after- 
wards, and all the rest of it. Iam sure she 
deserves that it should, but I have my doubts 
about it. Will seemed a good fellow, and 
the true-hearted way in which his sweet- 
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heart is standing by him ought to pull him 
straight if anything will, but somehow it is 
rarely that a man who has gone as far wrong 
as Will comes rignt again. Often enough 
they can’t even if they try ; in a general way 
the world is against them, and it comes to be 
more or less a case of once a jail-Lird always 
a jail-bird.” 

“Tam hopeful that it won’t be so in this 
case,” said Mrs. Harding. “I hear of him 
through Annié. She has seen him once, and 
had letters from him. He has sinned, but 
he has repented and resolved, the Lord help- 
ing him, upon amendment. He realises that 
there is yet a time of trial before him, but 
he hopes to be able to endure it ; he means 
to retrieve himself. However it may be 
with the world, the little world to whom he 
is known, he is assured that those for whom 
he cares most will not only not be against 
him, but will be with him and for him heart 
and soul.” 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” replied the 
waterman, who had been quick to detect a 
touch of indignation in the tone in which 
the last remarks had been uttered ; “‘ when I 
spoke of not many of those who go wrong 
coming right again, I was only speaking 
generally. As I said before, 1 hope this 
story will have a happy ending. And if in 
my small way I could do anything to bring 
about such an ending, | should be only too 
glad. There is no blinking the fact that 
Will wrecked himself; but wrecked crafts 
have been got safe to port again. He has 
one great chance in his favour—a consort 
true and tried, one that will stand by and 
bear a hand through the storm and darkness, 
and to the end, let it be sink or swim. That 
ought to put heart into him for whatever 
stress of weather he may have to face. I 
hope it will, but only time will tell. Speak- 
ing of time,” he concluded, in a lighter tone, 
“it is time for me to be off. My mate 
will be thinking I-am trying to shirk the 
boot-blacking contract.” 

I had felt myself “out of court” while 
this conversation had been going on; but 
the speakers had been so engrossed in it as 
to leave me no opportunity for leave-taking, 
and now when I would have gone, Mrs. 
Harding addressed herself to me. 

“Some think Annie is acting foolishly,” 
she observed ; “I don’t. I hold that she is 
acting nobly, and I hope and believe she 
will have her reward. She fainted in court 
when she heard sentence passed ; that is 
why some are inclined to sneer at her, as 
merely ¢ ing the romantic, as they put it, | 





but there is nothing foolish or faint-hearted 
about her. She has taken upon herself 
Will’s burden of the support of his mother, 
and she means if possible to win him back to 
his better self. She is quiet and modest, but 
brave and determined; and I believe she 
will succeed in the labour of love she has 
set herself.” 

“T don’t know sufficient of the later cir- 
cumstances of the case to be able to judge,” 
I answered. “I gathered from what passed 
between you and our friend who has just 
gone out, that you were referring to the 
case of Will S , the young workman who 
was prosecuted and imprisoned for embez- 
zling the moneys of the workshop sick fund. 
I knew him, knew him as a school-boy, and 
a Sunday-school scholar. His parents—his 
father was alive then—were an _ honest, 
honourable, God-fearing ‘couple, who did all 
in their power to bring up their son in the 
way he should go. He had the advantage 
of good home influence and home example, 
there was less excuse for him than there 
would have been for hosts of others.” 

“Yes, I know, and I am not speaking to 
excuse him,” Mrs. Harding replied. “In its 
way, his was a case of how are the mighty 
fallen ; but the question now is, as to his 
falling lower or being raised again. He will 
soon be at liberty once more, face to face 
with the world, with his character gone, and 
only an aged mother and a poor work-girl 
for his friends.” 

‘A good deal will depend upon himself,” 
I observed. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Harding assented ; 
“and from what Annie tells me, I quite 
believe that his personal inclination and 
endeavours will be towards the right. I 
said just now that I did not wish to excuse 
him, nor do I; and yet, perhaps, there was 
some excuse for him. If he had kept up his 
Bible reading, and remembered that he who 
becometh surety for another shall smart for 
it, he would have escaped the pitfall. He 
did become surety for another, and being 
suddenly called upon to pay, he used the 
money of the sick club, hoping and expect- 
ing to be able to replace it before it was 
required for club purposes.” 

“The old story that,” I said ; “the hope 
and expectation of being able to replace the 
money is generally the conscience salve in 
cases of this kind. I am not speaking in 
any spirit of harshness,” I continued, noting 
the look of disappointment on Mrs. Har- 
ding’s face; “but in a matter of this kind 
one must judge from general experience. I, 
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too, hope that in this particular instance 
there will be, as our friend put it, a happy 
ending to the story.” 

Some weeks later I was, one Saturday 
afternoon, passing along one of the “poor 
but respectable ” streets of my district, when 
my attention was attracted by a sharp tap- 
ping at an upper window of one of the 
houses. Looking up I saw a young man 
motioning to me to stop. He came quickly 
to the door, and though he had considerably 
altered since I had seen him last, had grown 
thinner and older looking, and lost the 
buoyant expression of countenance that had 
formerly characterized him, I recognised at 
a glance the Will S—— who had been the 
subject of discourse between Mrs. Harding 
and myself. 

“You remember me ?” he said, question- 
ingly, and speaking in a hesitating voice, 
and with downcast look. I nodded affirma- 
tively, and he went on. ‘I wish to ask a 
favour from you, that is, if you don’t feel it 
a taint to have anything to do with such a 
one as I am now.” 

There was a bitterness of tone in the 
utterance of the last words that struck 
painfully upon the ear, and I hastened to 
answer, 

“Tf, as I hope is the case, you are wishful 
to regain your character and position, I shall 
be proud to be of service to you in any way 
that may be in my power.” 

“That is what 1 do wish, with all my 
heart and soul!” he exclaimed. “My 
mother and another’—and here his voice 
broke—“ would have me go away at once, 
and that other has scraped together the 
means that would enable me to do so. Their 
idea was that I should start a new life in a 
new country where my past was unknown. 
I hold differently—that before I go from 
where my past life is known, I have work to 
do ; work meet for repentance. I may go from 
here, but not, if I can help it, until I have 
made reparation, and if it may be won back, 
the good opinion of those who do know my 
past life, and cared for me when I was 
an honest man. I wish not merely to re- 
place the money I wrongfully appropriated, 
but to live down—in the face of God 
and man—the shame I brought upon my- 
self.” 

“ All that is bravely conceived,” I said ; 
“but it will be hard, perhaps heart-breaking 
work.” 

“T have thought of that,” he interrupted, 
as I would have spoken further, “and it is 
fitting it should be so. Where there has 





been sin there should be suffering; but I 
shall ask for strength as well as forgiveness 
where both can be given; and, perhaps, it 
may be granted me to succeed.” 

*“‘T hope so most sincerely,” I said; “and 
now what is it you wish me to do?” 

“Well, I know you are acquainted with 
my former employer,” he replied, ‘and I 
wish to know whether you would be good 
enough to ask him if he will give me a 
chance, by taking me into his employment 
again.” 

“T will gladly prefer your request,” I 
said ; “but you must see that if Mr. 
should not seem willing to accede to it, I am 
scarcely in a position to press the point.” 

“Yes, I see that,” he assented, with a 
mournful shake of the head ; “ but you will 
do your best for me, won’t you?” he added, 
entreatingly. 

“That I will,” I responded, “and I will 
lose no time about it.” 

The same evening I called upon the em- 
ployer. 

“Well,” he said, after a meditative pause, 
when I had explained my errand, “I don’t 
mind taking him on again. As a matter of 
fact, it will be no great thing for me to do. 
He was a capital workman, and a steady 
fellow at his work; and he wiil have no 
money of mine going through his hands. 
Still I am surprised that he should wish to 
come back among those who know him so 
well, and the very men whom he wronged, 
too, you must remember. I hope better 
things of his old shopmates than to suppose 
that they would try to make his effort to 
redeem himself harder than it need be. At 
the same time I can have no control over 
their words or looks. However, you can 
let him know that I will tell the foreman on 
Monday to ‘shop’ him when he comes, and 
he can come any day after Monday.” 

From subsequent inquiries I learned that 
the young fellow was duly ‘shopped ’ on the 
following Tuesday morning. At first the 
character of his reception by his shopmates 
hung in the balance; but when after the 
lapse of a few days it was borne in upon 
them that he had come among them again, 
not to “brazen it out,” but with a view to 
expiating his fault, their hearing towards 
him became unreservedly kindly. And they 
had the good taste not to allow their cor- 
diality of feeling to take any effusive or 
embarrassing form of expression, An ar- 
rangement was entered into under which a 
considerable percentage of Will’s weekly 
wages was set aside for the gradual repay- 
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ment of the misappropriated club money. 
As a consequence he and his mother had for 
a considerable period to “live hard,” but 
they did so cheerfully and thankfully. See- 
ing all this, those who were quietly watching 
the endeavours of the young man to redeem 
his character soon came to have good hope 
that he would succeed ; that he would, as 
he had himself phrased it, live down the 
shame he had brought upon himself. And 
of these watchers none entertained that hope 
more confidently than myself. Though 
always accounted “steady,” Will S had 
in the latter days preceding his fall from 
the path of honesty, been upon the down 
grade. He had fallen away from the actively 
religious life to which he had been brought 
up. He had wholly abandoned the habit of 
public worship, and associated himself with 
companions in whose life public worship had 
no part, and active or conscious religion but 
little if any. His leisure time had been 
almost exclusively devoted to. amusements 
—amusements which, though in the abstract 
and in moderation perhaps harmless enough, 
were, when indulged in to excess, calculated 
to be morally enervating, and were but too 
often intimately associated with the perni- 
cious drinking customs which are the curse 
of our country. 

In the life he was now leading that had 
been altered. He had said he would ask 
for strength, and strength had been given 
him to switch himself on to the up line 
again, so to speak, to leave the broad path 
that leadeth to destruction, and take the 
narrow way that leads to everlasting life. 
His regular attendance at a place of worship 
was resumed, and each Sunday morning and 
evening he, his mother, and his sweetheart, 
attired in their modest ‘Sunday best,” and 
books in hand, might be seen wending to 
and fro to the tabernacle of their choice. 
His evenings were now spent at home, and 
were largely devoted to the study of the 
“‘science subjects,” a knowledge of which 
was essential to qualify a man for the higher 
positions in the skilled manufacturing in- 
dustry in which for the present he was a 
journeyman. As already said, he had at 
this period to live very frugally, neverthe- 
less the picture of the home life of the little 
establishment of which he was now the sup- 
port was a very pleasant one, and on more 
than one occasion it was my privilege to 
look upon that picture. The living room in 
which the picture was set, so to express it, 
was a small, low-pitched, scantily-furnished 
apartment, but “cosy” and scrupulously 








neat and clean. At one end of its one table 
sat Will, his books and papers and drawing 
instruments around him; at the other end, 
his mother, her one book, her large-print 
Bible, before her. Between them, sitting 
just clear of the table, and engaged in needle- 
work, was Annie, who h a lodging 
close at hand, and spent most of her even- 
ings in the company of her lover and his 
parent. In order that Will should not be 
interrupted in his studies, there was but 
little conversation ; but it was easy to see 
that the trio though quiet were quietly 
happy. The young couple knew that their 
courtship would have to be a comparatively 
long one ; but they saw a good deal of each 
other, and were hopeful and trustful and 
content. 

Upon the elder woman, too, there had 
fallen “infinite content”; and I have an 
especial recollection of the manner in which, 
upon the occasion of one of my visits, she 
gave expression to her contentedness. 

“ Ah, sir,” she said, laying her spectacles 
upon her book, and brushing the light tears 
of gladness from her eyes, “ah, sir, how 
true the Book is, how much truer than we 
are sometimes given to think! and it has no 
truer words than—‘ Whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth.’ When the trouble of the 
disgrace of my boy fell upon me, I was in- 
clined to rebel, to cry that my punishment 
was greater than I could bear. But the 
love of the Lord was shown through it all in 
His own good time. Before our great trouble 
came upon us, my boy had no longer the 
fear of the Lord before his eyes. He was 
becoming of the world worldly, thought only 
of pleasure and the lighter things of this 
life ; had wandered away from things spiri- 
tual; was beginning to be a scoffer. Now 
he who was lost has been found. My son 
has been given back to me as I would have 
him, humble and contrite, loving and serving 
the Lord.” 

At the end of two years the club money 
had been paid back to the uttermost farthing. 
Then the young couple became upon matri- 
monial thought intent; and presently an 
event occurred which hastened the carrying 
out of their intention in that connection. 
Will’s employer had been supplying the 
machinery for a large industrial undertaking 
that was about to be established in one of 
our colonies. The organizers of that under- 
taking applied to the employer to send 
them out a superintendent for their machi- 
nery department. The employer recom- 
mended Will, who had studied so hard and 
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effectively that he was fully qualified to 
take the post. In due course he was ap- 

inted to it ; and wishing to take out with 
bin as his wife the sweetheart who had 
stood by him so loyally, Annie and he 
were married on the morning of the day 
upon which they were tosail. At their own 
express desire their wedding was allowed to 
be a very quiet one; but at the docks there 
was quite a little crowd of friends to “see 
them off,” to bid them God-speed, and say 
‘‘God bless you!” to them, and to the now 
proud and happy mother, who rejoiced as 
she had before sorrowed with them. There 
were tears in Will’s eyes, and a sob in his 
voice as he responded to the good wishes 
showered upon him; but his emotion was 
of joy, not sorrow. He had repented and 
made reparation, had “lived down the 
shame,” won back the good will and good 





opinion of all who knew him ; and a greater 
matter than all, had found again, and was 
clinging to, the spiritual life from which for 
a time he had fallen. 

Later there came news from the colony 
that Will was giving every satisfaction in 
his new position, and was prospering in it. 
And to judge from reports in the news- 
papers which, with a natural wifely pride, 
Annie, from time to time, forwarded to Mrs. 
Harding, he was taking a successfully active 
part in the public life of his new home be- 
yond the seas, more especially in those 
‘‘movements” which had for their object 
the moral and religious welfare of the many. 

Thus the story which had begun so miser- 
ably, which might have ended so tragically, 
in the ruin of a life, perhaps the loss of a 
soul, had, in the young waterman’s happy 
phrase, a happy ending. 





TOILERS OF THE SEA. 


By CLARA THWAITES. 


(ome to us o’er the wide, wide sea, 
Voice of the Lord of Galilee! 

Say to us, lest we toil in vain, 

I will make you fishers of men! 


Touch us with wonder-working power, 
Teach us anew each toiling hour, 
Utterance give, and holy skill, 
Perseverance to do Thy will! 





Only the net of Thy perfect word 

May win the souls that are thine, O Lord. 
Bring the souls to Thy net, for we 

Cry to Thee, Lord of Galilee. 


Leaving our treasures for gifts divine, 
Praises of men for joys of Thine, 

We will follow Thee, not in vain, 
Thou wilt make us fishers of men ! 





THE POWER 


THAT SAVES. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tas Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ Loving Shepherd of the sheep.” 
Lesson: Rev. vii. 9-17. 
Text: ‘‘ The power of God to salvation.” 


— are many kinds of power. A child 
has power to build up a tower out of its 
wooden bricks and to knock it down again. 
That is power to make and to destroy. I 
knew a little boy who threw his garden 
trowel at his sister because she interfered 
with him when he was planting flowers in 
his little flower-bed. He was too proud to 
be told to plant them a little deeper, and he 
eut his sister’s hand. The instant he had 
done it, he was all sorrow, and rushed in with 
her to his mother; for he, little foolish fellow, 





had power to wound, but he had not power 
to heal. His mother he knew had that; he 
had, however, power to comfort, and he did 
his best to comfort. He wished he had not 
hurt her, and went about with a weary pain all 
over him like a weight on him, was very gentle 
with his sister and was a long time before he 
forgot the silliness and wrong of giving way 
to pride and temper. 

The little man had power to hurt, but it 
was his mother who had power to save. 
She had knowledge, which he had not ; she 
had salves and plasters and skill and tender- 
ness ; and she had the will to use all these 
things and to take trouble to heal that little 
wounded hand of her child. 

Mothers are all full of the power to save. 
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If it were not so we should none of us be 
alive; all the world owes its life—every man, 
woman, and child in it—to the power of 
mothers to salvation. Mothers are, therefore, 
all very like the great God that is up in 
Heaven. 

It is amongst very poor mothers that we 
are most struck with this. You know that 
the little glow-worm is seen best in the 
darkest night, and our human bits of God— 
for God is liglit—are best seen in the trials 
and troubles of life, when clouds and dark- 
ness are round about it. 

There are tens of thousands of poor strug- 
gling women who day after day, night after 
night, year after year, shine and glow with 
the saving glory of God, as they minister to 
their little families, yet nobody every goes 
near to behold it, or thinks at all about it. 
Their homes are nota bit like what we mean 
by paradise, yet they themselves are very, 
very like the angels who people paradise ; 
and just because they are so like those minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to minister, spend- 
ing their lives for weakness and want, 
they do not die of vexation and disappoint- 
ment because nobody praises them or comes 
even to see them. They have their reward in 
sick children getting well, and hungry ones 
being fed pe satisfied. And it is very 
great. 

Such a woman was the mother of one 
delicate little girl named Ellen, who lived in 
Tottenham, near London. She had no 
husband, her little girl had no father, and 
Ellen was now ill. Her home was in a dirty 
street, in one room of a tumbledown house, 
amongst people very rough and of many 
faults; and she, poor soul, had faults of her 
own. 

In rain and in winter, the place was out- 
rageously filthy. The rich people’s streets 
were kept clean by the authorities, but in 
her street one had to pick one’s way between 
pools of water and heaps of refuse. Many 
children died here in very early life. Strong 
children often got ill and seldom got better. 
They shrivelled up and perished. To some- 
body’s shame, it is often so amongst the 
poor. 

But this mother only braced herself a 
little more resolutely to battle with her little 
child’s sickness. She did not see the chances 
against her. Brave mother as she was, she 
could not see them. Her neighbours told 
themselves that the child was going to die. 
They knew it must be so ; and said it would 
be better for the child and better for the 
mother that it should be so. But they for- 








got what a precious thing a child is to its 
mother, and how good it is for a child to 
live. God would not send children into the 
world if it were better they should not be 
in it. 

Anyway the mother had no such views as 
to her child and herself being better off if 
parted by the grave, a view which hardships 
and misery had made rather common where 
she lived. She herself had not the manners 
which please, for she had had as hard a lot 
as any of them. And though she had kept 
her heart simple, her ways were rather noisy 
and rough. But she had a good mother’s 
honest care of her one little girl. She had 
been always a delicate child, yet had lived 
to be eight years old. For that child she 
had laboured for eight years with no husband 
to help her. She began with it as a help- 
less baby. She still laboured for it and 
almost always cheerfully, and now the child 
was ill she was so gentle with it that the 
child adored her. It was a very poor home, 
but for all that it had come to be a very 
happy one, as all homes are, however small 
and plain, where love dwells. Ido not say 
that comfortable rooms and furniture are 
worth nothing, but gentleness and humility 
and love, and kindness, are worth far more, 
and this mother and child were full of these 
towards one another and they were genuinely 
happy. 

The mother was a sack-maker. She went 
to work at the sack-making factory early in 
the morning, and came home in the evening. 
The little girl went to school, and got her 
bread-and-dripping out of the cupboard for 
her breakfast before she went, and some 
more for her dinner when she eame home at 
noon, and mother and child had their supper 
and tea together when the day was done. 

In the winter when snows were falling 
and bitter winds were blowing, Ellen caught 
cold. <A cough followed on her cold which 
hurt the child, and almost more hurt her 
mother. The child had to be lifted up in 
bed to cough. She got pale and shrivelled 
up. Her mother spared all she could to keep 
up a fire in her room all day and all night. 
She got her a cough mixture, but the cough 
grew harder. Every time she heard it, it 
pierced through and through her like knives. 
The winter seemed very, very long and cruel. 

But it hardly seemed so to the child. She 
was, of course, sorry to have the ailment and 
to be always indoors. But she was only 
half sorry, for her mother seemed dearer to 
her than ever, for she herself seemed to be 
dearer to her mother, who once bought her 
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® penny picture book and sometimes a penny 
sponge cake—a wonderful feast—and, better 
than all, a doll with a muslin frock and a red 
flannel hood. She was wholly unused to 
such luxuries. Many a well-to-do healthy 
child, with half the toys of the Burlington 
Arcade and a whole confectioner’s shop, would 
not have been a hundredth part so happy 
and contented as was this little invalid in 
the barren room where she was living in her 
mother’s loving care. 

All the winter long, every fortnight, that 
mother gave up half a day of her work to 
go to the hospital, four miles away, to get 

er bottle of physic for her child refilled. 
Through wind, and fog, and rain, and snow, 
and slush, and mud, which filled the great city 
from end to end, she wearily trudged her eight 
miles on foot to save the money it would 
cost to ride; for on these days she could 
only earn half-a-day’s wage. Besides, she 
was putting by a few pence a-week in hope 
that when the summer came round, if 
her little invalid was still alive, she might 
take it to the sea-side. She had heard what 
a wonderful thing the air by the sea was for 
coughs. She had half a thought that if she 
could get work by the sea she would go and 
live there for her child. Sometimes, thrilling 
and throbbing through her poor tired limbs, 
she felt great joy at the thought. 

She went so far from home for her child’s 
cure, not because there were no chemist’s 
shop or doctor nearer, but because she had 
heard of the wonderful cures they made 
in hospitals, and the bigness of the building 
seemed to help her to believe that the people 
there could cure her child. 

At length the winter had passed and the 
summer had come round again, and the 
mother’s nursing and the hospital medicine 
had done their work ; the little invalid was 
alive, though very white, and puny, and 
weak. One beautiful Sunday noon, when 
she had been well wrapped up, in the thin 
arms of her mother, she was timidly carried 
out along the sunny side of the street into 
Victoria Park for an hour to look at the 
bright clusters of flowers in its flower-beds. 
It was all very pretty, but she was soon 
tired and grew sleepy, and was carried home 
again to some warm tea and to bed. 

But the air did her good, and her mother 
and she next day were unusually happy. 
There was soon going to be a trip to 
Southend, and if the little delicate girl 
still mended, she should go to Southend. 
She did mend, and at length her day 
by the sea came. In the grey of the early 








summer morning, a costermonger gave them 
a lift upon his donkey-barrow, going round 
by Liverpool Street Station. on his way to 
market. They had to wait long at the sta- 
tion for the train, but they shared a cup of 
coffee (which the poor mother thought very 
dear—it was fourpence) and a bun, and. were 
very happy, and at length were swinging 
away through tunnels and cuttings, and out 
into the pretty fields and woods to Southend, 
and spent a visit never to be forgotten, seeing 
the sea. On the shore they attracted a gen- 
tleman’s attention, and he learnt the story 
of that mother, and took lodgings for her 
for a fortnight, and paid for them. And the 
little invalid lost her paleness, and her weak- 
ness, and her cough, and learnt to run. 

At the fortnight’s end mother and child 
went home. I have done with their story 
there. It has shown you the simplicity and 
greatness of the power to save. It is very 
beautiful to behold, and God looks down 
upon it, and to Him it changes many a hovel 
in this world into a palace. He delights to 
behold it. It is a little reflection of Himself. 

Pray remember, my child, how much God 
thinks of love, and loves gentle, patient, 
saving ways, and how many of those humble 
street creatures you pass in their poor dress, 
with their rather vulgar manners and small, 
wretched dwellings, He counts amongst His 
saints and angels. He does so because their 
power is power “to salvation,” power like His 
own. ‘They are the great King’s sons and 
daughters. 

Try to live like them. Be the sons and 
daughters of the same great, grand, all-lov- 
ing, all-saving King. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Who is this, so weak and helpless 2” 
Lesson: Luke x. 25—37. 


_ Text:-‘ Nor shall there be any more pain.” 


In those simple words of our text—“ Nor 
shall there be any more pain ”—the heart 
and purpose of the great God are beautifully 
disclosed. When we know that God is 
always looking onwards to a world without 
pain, it is not difficult to know who are His 
true children and helpers, and why it was 
that He said of Jesus, that great healer of 
sickness and drier of tears, “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

The life that pleases God is a very simple 
life; industriously busy to bring about in its 
own little world these kind aims of God. 

Let me tell you another story of such a 
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life, this time of a rustic man and woman, 
whose power was used, as the power of 
Jesus is used, as the power of God is used, 
to salvation. Life is so busy and crowded 
with work and play, that we are all in 
danger of not giving enough thought to the 
simple saving work carried on daily within 
the doors of English homes, and in homes 
all round this great world. 

The couple ae telling of were a country 
labourer and his wife. They lived in a 
pretty little cottage, with a garden with cab- 
bages and potatoes, and a few flowers and a 
draw-well in it, on a farm in Berkshire. 
They were what is called poor, but were 
really rich, for they were a frank, honest, 
kindly-hearted couple, with six children, all 
well and hearty save one. Their little boy 
William, now nine years old, had just now 
an ailment of the eyes. At times it gave 
him great pain and made light almost un- 
bearable. They lived on sixteen shillings a 
week, and had all their humble hearts could 
wish, save only their little boy’s health of 
eyes. 

You do not know what it is, I hope, to 
have eyes that cannot see, which in sunlight 
shoot with pains, and which are always 
weak and burning, 

Ever since the ailment had come upon 
their boy his mother had been sad. She 
had got him medicine, but it seemed to do 
him no good ; and till it did him good, it 
did her no good. She had to put it in his 
eyes, and that gave him pain. Her love could 
stand that, for love can hurt if hurting is 
to do good; but the pain it gave did no 
good. His eyes rather got worse. So his 
mother’s heart got worse. She went about 
her daily work as if she were sick and 
weak herself, for good mothers carry the 
sickness and sorrows of their little family as 
Jesus carried the sicknesses and sorrows of 
the world, and these make bodies weary. 
As Jesus had a mother’s heart for every- 
body, this simple country woman had one for 
her family. The secret of Jesus’ wonder- 
fully sorrowful and beautiful life, the reason 
why He was a man of sorrows, was because 
He saw so many sorrowful lives around 
Him, and He longed so to save them all and 
make peace and joy everywhere. 

Because he could not bear the light, the 
boy had to stop in whilst his brothers and 
sisters were out with their comrades in the 
fields and on the village green at play. He 
had even to sit with his back to the window 
and his hands up over his eyes for a shade. 
All light pained them. It was like pins’ and 





needles’ points pricking them. Nor was he 
always out of pain when it was dark and he 
was asleep. In the morning he could not 
open his eyelids till they were washed with 
warm water. Altogether, he was a very 
miserable little fellow, and his father and 
mother were very sad for him. 

“Let us take him up to the great doctors 
in London,” they said. 

The village blacksmith, who had once got 
a chip of iron shot up into his eye from 
some work he was doing, and had nearly lost 
his sight, had been up to the great doctors 
at the hospital in London, and they had 
cured him and made him all right. Perhaps 
those same doctors could cure their boy. 

And these two poor and simple and un- 
gainly parents agreed to save up from their 
little weekly wage money enough to go up 
all the long way with him to London. 

They agreed that they must both go, for 
the timid mother feared she should never 
find her way about in great London alone, 
and it would not be well for the father to go 
alone with the boy, for the doctors might 
ask questions about the eyes which the 
mother only could answer. So they must 
both go with the boy. It would cost nearly 
a pound in money for them all, which was 


quite a little fortune to people like them. | 


But, if it had been even a big one, they 
would have willingly parted with it to make 
their boy’s eyes well again. 

When they reckoned up how much the 
fares and the buses would be the mother 
broke down. Tears choked her voice, partly 
because it was so much, but more at the 
thought that, when they had spent it all, 
those poor eyes might not be better. They 
had already spent a good many shillings on 
them, and no good had been done. 

“Oh, we shall get over the money all 
right,” her husband coaxingly said. “ Cheer 
up. Why, we shall be into the harvest 
soon.” 

At the harvest the labourers earned extra 


ay. 

They both were cheerfully willing to do 
all they could for those eyes. 

The morning of their great journey came. 
The money was all saved. The father had 
got a day off from the farm. And, all in 
their best clothes, they started off to the 
station three miles away: the father with 
twenty-five shillings in his trousers pocket ; 
the mother with a few slices of bread and 
butter and two hard-boiled eggs for herself 
and her boy, and a slice of bread and bacon 
for her husband, packed in a handkerchief in 
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her market-basket on her arm; and their 
little boy with a bandage to shade his eyes, 
and a heart just bursting with pride and 
wonder and joy. He was going to London! 

They were but poor working people, those 
two; but they were doing a great deed of 
heroism and self-sacrifice to put a stop toa 
helpless child’s crying and pain. 

As for the suffering boy, as he went to 
the station he hardly thought about his eyes ; 
he knew that all the village as he passed 
down it knew that he was going to London, 
and, as a matter of fact, half the little chil- 
dren on his way wished that they had bad 
eyes, that they might go to London too. He 
was going to that vast and wonderful place 
where the Queen lived, and there were the 
Zoological Gardens which they had all heard 
of and thought of from afar. 

To his mother London was only one thing 
—that one thing was a hospital, a hospital for 
her poor boy, a place where they might cure 
the eyes of her only son. 

They reached the town, and on the top of 
a ’bus all three went to the city, alighted at 
the Bank and walked up to Moorfields, where 
the hospital was in which the great doctors 
for the eyes practised, all free to the poor. 

For more than an hour they sat in the 
waiting-place for the free patients before 
their turn came. When they saw the doctor, 
he at once said, 

“This is a long job, I fear.” 

“Can you make him well?” gravely and 
eagerly asked the mother. However long 
it might be, if only her boy was made well 
at least she would be happy. 

Poor soul! It was to be a tedious case, 
and a weary struggle for her to save enough 
from their little wage to go up to London 
the six times the boy had to be taken. The 
father and mother went once with him; the 
mother screwed up her courage and went 
alone with him five times. Only once did 
they ever afford to go together. 


But, happy day ! at length the eyes were | 
perfectly well, and the boy was about again | 


with his little comrades playing and nutting, 
and gleaning with his mother. His mother 
had done countless good and useful things 





for him ever since he was born, feeding his | 
hunger, clothing his nakedness, nursing his | 


sickness ; but her bravest devotion and self- 
sacrifice was in her attention to those two 
poor aching eyes of his which, neglected, 
might have made him blind for life. As for 
the boy, he was fond of his mother, but 
perhaps hardly grateful to her. He was too 


young to know what it all meant. But the | allowed to do that. 


great sovereign of heaven, He knew what 
thought and love and care and sacrifice and 
pain was in it all, and He was grateful, so 
grateful, that He took it all as done to Him- 
self. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the 
least of these,” said His express image, “ ye 
did it unto Me.” 

How glad we should be that it is in such 
simple, useful ways we may please God. He 
looks from Heaven to see how we treat the 
tearful, the weak, the sick. He knows what 
we do in His own kind, loving heart (as that 
mother, the sackmaker, knew in hers, and as 
that labourer’s wife knew in hers), the good 
we all wish to do and the health and bliss 
we all try to give. 

When we give gifts of strength and joy 
to one another we give gifts toGod. The 
brave, the gentle, these are full of Himself 
and of Heaven. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “0, what can little hands do?” 
Lesson: Matt. v. 43—48. 
Text: “‘ When father and mother forsake me, the Lord will 
take me up.” 

THIs is a very old text; but as it speaks 
of the saving power of God, it is as fresh 
and gloriously true to-day as it ever was. 
And it is as gloriously true too as ever it was 
that we men, women, and children, are all 
made in His unselfish, loving image, and 
many live and act like His children. 

To show you how in a world like this 
everybody has the power to save and the 
opportunity to save, and thus to please God 
and to work with Him, let me tell you a 
story of kindness to a poor little mite whose 
father and mother had forsaken it. 

You will, perhaps, wonder if it is possible 
that father and mother can forsake their own 
little child. But people can be very wicked 
and cruel. It was because of this sad fact 
that Jesus came into the world. He came 
to save sufferers from suffering, but He came 
also to, save sinners from doing sinful things, 
and to make them all kind and good. 

A little girl in a northern town had not 
done one thing of three things she had been 
sent out by her mother to do. She did not 
want to be disobedient, but she was so 
frightened and unwell and languid through 
her treatment that she could not very well 
remember. She thought she had done all she 
was told, and so went home. When she 
found that she had forgotten one thing, 
she was sorry and would very gladiy have 
gone out again to do it. But she was not 
She was beaten, and 
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with her poor little bruised body and more 
sadly bruised heart, she was turned out of 
the house into the street, and told to go 
where she liked, but when she came in she 
would be beaten again. 

Her mother was one of the wicked people 
who made Jesus sad, who could not be kind, 
whose soul was moved with hatred, and, 
like all such people, her joy was in giving 

ain. 

' She was tall and strong and full of pas- 
sion, and led a noisy, tyrannical life. Hap- 
pily very, very few children understand such 
a mother. Most children look into a mother’s 
face, which shines with patient love, and live 
in homes which are havens of peace and bits 
of Heaven. 

But this mother was a very bad woman. 
She had no tenderness, no pity, no love, 
and never gave any pleasure, however small, 
to her children. She was very rigid, very 
mean, and very stern. The mere sound of 
her voice in her home filled them with trem- 
bling. They were afraid of her, always 
afraid. 

The day her little girl was sent out of the 
house into the street was in the winter. It 
was a very hard winter. The rain which had 
fallen in the morning was frozen on the 
ground. It was sheets of ice. It was now 
evening and dark. The streets were empty ; 
everybody was indoors. A bitter, biting 
wind was blowing. 

The bewildered, sore, and weeping child 
did not know where to turn or what to do. 
She did not know anybody. She did not 
know that the proper person to go to in all 
trouble was the clergyman. She did not 
know any clergyman. She never went to 
church. She had no Sunday-school teacher. 
She had never been to Sunday School. She 
knew nothing about the refuges in the town. 
Many poor homeless, friendless children 
knew all about them, and some of them were 
just now having tea in them, and getting 
ready to crudle up in one of their warm, 
snug beds. They had spent a great deal of 
their life in them, with scores of other little 
mortals, who were as badly off as them- 
selves. 

She wandered about, she did not know 
where, till she was tired and frozen, and 
could wander no more. Exhausted, she 
staggered to a doorstep and sat down in a 
corner made by the door and the wall, in a 
long narrow road. There, upon the step, 
numbed, sore, and hungry, she sat down and 
was soon asleep. In the darkness and si- 
lence, she slept a troubled, painful sleep. 

XXI—35 





While she slept the snow fell and spread its 
— sheet over her and over all around 
er. 

It was four o’clock in the morning when 
on his round the constable, whose duty it 
was to walk all through the night through 
all the streets, in passing the door chanced 
to hear a sigh. He stopped, turned the light 
of his bull’s-eye lantern on to the place where 
the sigh came from. 

His heart almost stood still. Why, there 
wasachild! It looked almost dead. 

He stooped, brushed off the snow from it, 
and woke it up. 

“ My little woman,” he said, when he saw 
that it was a little girl, “what are you doing 
here ?” 

The eyes languidly opened ; they scarcely 
saw. There was no answer. 

He then took up the little frozen figure 
into his arms, under his great tippet, and 
spoke to it again. 

“What is your name? Where do you 
live?” he asked. But there was no answer. 
The eyes were opened; but the face was 
rigid. The little grey lips did not move. 

He stood a second to think what he should 
do. His own home was not faraway. He 
had children of his own and was a good 
father. 

He determined that he would take her to 
his house till the morning. His wife would 
get out of bed he knew and light a fire, and 
get her something warm to revive her. Poor 
little mite ! 

Folding the little motionless form close to 
him, he went briskly through the crisp snow 
to his door. His wife was soon awakened by 
his knocking, and putting her head out of 
the window, asked who was there. The 
story was scarcely begun before the good 
soul was down-stairs and the door was 
opened. 

Sticks were soon crackling in the fireplace, 
water was put into the kettle, and milk in a 
pan to boil, while the little figure was being 
rapidly stripped of its thin, frozen garments. 
For a few minutes the policeman stopped to 
help. Then he had to go back to his beat. 

It was not long before warm blankets were 
well round the child, and warm milk put 
gently to her lips. She sipped a little after 
coaxing from the kind woman. 

She had not yet spoken. She had not 
smiled. The woman laid her on her sofa and 
knelt by her, and smiled and kissed her. _ 

She had never been kissed in her life. 
Harshness, poor child, was all she had 
known. 
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At the kiss the child swooned away. 


For the rest of the night the woman sat in | alone. 


But truth is with God and with Him 
And the first in rank, as He counts 


her kitchen by the motionless form of the | rank, who are to be exalted to His own 
little stranger, applying hot bricks to her | right hand, are those we have just been 
stone-cold feet, and gently rubbing her hands, | reading about in the chapter from the say- 
|ings of Jesus just before He went back 


At about seven o'clock, the little eyes un- 
closed and looked about. She wondered 
where she was. 
woman there? She could not guess, and 
closed her eyes again. 

Once again she awoke, and this time the 
little famished thing took some warm tea, 
which she took sitting in her wraps in a 
chair in the front of the fire. 

I am sorry to say the child never recovered. 
Her poor little body went early to her grave, 
and her sad and gentle soul to that bright 
city of God, where they cry no more, neither 
have they any more pain. 

But Helena, for that was the name of the 
little one, had just seen one sweet gleam of 
that better world in that policeman’s house. 
The face of the dear Father above, whom 
Jesus tells us the angels of children do 
always behold because they cannot take 
their eyes off so sweet a sight, had shone 
into that little soul, as she had opened her 
little wondering eyes upon that policeman’s 
wife’s face, full of serious sadness and beauty 
of saving love. She had felt the kind soft 
music of her heart in those sweet tender 
tones of her voice, and caressing, soothing 
touches of her motherly hand, which had 
given her strength to open her eyes awhile, 
and to wonder in her bewildered little way 
where she was. It seemed as if she was 
hearing a voice from Heaven cheering her 
and calling her. 

Never again, dear child, did she miss 
the sweet sound. It moved her soul with 
its music to its last few steps of its way on 
earth, like the music of all hearts above. 
The next thing she heard was that music 
itself. 

Remember God is love, and those who 
love are born of God. His power is always 
to salvation. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I love to hear the story.”” 
Lesson : Matt, xxv. 31-46. 


Text: “ There are first that shall be last, and last that shall 
be first.” 


THE “first” people, those that stand 
before everybody else in the opinion of this 
silly, shallow world, are those who spend 
most money on their houses, have the grandest 
titles, and own the most lands. 


Who was that kind-faced | 








from earth to Heaven. His mighty pas- 
sion is that there should be no more sick- 
ness, no more hunger, no more crying, no 
more death. He lived here for those simply 
kindly ends. It was the thought of this that 
made Him so brave and strong. And now 


| as the Almighty Lord of Heaven He lives 


and travails for the same. 

But there are poor worldly-minded and 
base people who do not understand this, who 
live for themselves. Some add to the world’s 
pains, some merely do not reduce them. 
Neither of these are the good children of 
God, for both of them love themselves not 
their neighbours, and carry trouble and sor- 
row into their neighbours’ lives. 

Two men, to whom a small mean self was 
the only end of life, were standing on a 
bridge over the canal near Birmingham, 
when, in sight of them, a little boy fell into 
the water. Good men, men with instincts 
to salvation, would have at once rushed off 
to the spot to help the boy out of his danger. 
They would have risked their own lives 
rather than let the little fellow drown. But 
these two wretched creatures stood where 
they were, and with their arms leaning on 
the wall of the bridge they actually watched 
the child’s struggles. They heard his bitter 
cries and sobs. They saw him come up to 
the surface and they saw him sink again. 
They saw it again and again, yet they never 
moved. They looked at him. They did not 
care for him; they only saw splashing and 
heard sounds ; that was all, until the splash- 
ings and sounds were over, and the life of 
the little boy was gone out of him and he 
lay upon the water, dead. 

These men had never gone out of them- 
selves. They worked for their wages and 
eat and drank and minded their own busi- 
ness. This was all in the sight of the good 
God. Do you think He watched those men 
with pride or with pain ? 

The men did not kill the boy. But we 
need not kill to grieve God. He is angry 
and pained as much with neglect to save as 
He is with actually killing. When the boy’s 
mother stood by the little, cold, pale form 
of her child, which was brought and laid 
upon its bed in her house, and she heard 
who might have saved him and they “did it 
not,” did not even try to do it, their conduct 
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seemed to her a horrible sin, an unpardon- 
ablesin. And God was of that woman’s way 
of thinking. 

In the judgment day when He opens the 
two books of life in which will He find the 
names of such men? One book has written 
on it, “Ye did it;” the other, “‘ Ye did it 
not.” To those whose names are written in 
the first He will say, ‘Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from before the foundations of the 
world.” To those whose names are written 
in the other, He will say, ‘‘ Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into the place prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” 

As little things grow to greater ones, and 
you will never have the chance to form 
saving habits in future grown-up life that 
you have now in childhood, I will tell you 
another warning story. 

Two little children had a canary. A 
clean, saucy little fellow, who sang his heart 
away, and hopped about his cage in kingly 
delight. In the morning he was fed and 
cleaned. His glasses were filled, one with 
water, one with seed, and fresh sand was 
scattered on the bottom of his cage. The 
governess, who was with the family when 
the present of the little fellow was made to 
the children, and who delighted in his pretty 
songs, did all this and did it with great 
pleasure. 

The two children, however, had no heart 
for him. His little frank and honest ways 
wakened no tenderness in them. His abso- 
lute dependence, shut up in his cage there, 
on human kindness for the continuance of 
his bright little life, awakened no tenderness 
in them. All services whenever rendered 
to anybody were rendered only by command, 
not for the joy of being useful. To help the 
helpless is a real pleasure to the large, 
generous heart, but these two had not large, 
generous hearts. 

When the governess left for the holidays 
she told them to look after the canary. 
They were quite old enough to do so, and 
they promised. But they had not the 
habits of a kindly heart, and found it a 
trouble to continue. 

For a day or two they did something to 
the cage. Then they got too lazy to do any- 
thing. And the merry bird’s mirth stopped. 
It sang no more. It was too weak. It sat 
upon its perch, a miserable fluffy little ball, 
all hunger and thirst, sick, its little wire 
cage, that had been till now its happy little 
palace, a prison. 

They noticed its appearance, and they 





knew that it had no seed, no water, and that 
its sand was not clean. 

“It’s your turn to do the bird,” one said 
sullenly. 

“No it isn’t, and I shan’t doit; it’s yours,” 
was the reply. 

And they both went out of the room. 

The bird sat all day blinking its eyes, its 
feathers all bungled up trying to keep its 
starved body warm. The children who 
owned it, and who held the keys of its life 
and death, were playing and quarrelling 
about the grounds of their great house. 

It was a terrible time to the bird, huddled 
up on its perch still, and holding on to it in 
great weakness, till the sun came into the 
window in which it was hung. Then sud- 
denly in the hot sunlight, with nobody to 
see and nobody to pick it up, it dropped 
headlong from its perch on to the cage floor 
as a bird falls that has been shot with a gun. 
There it lay a little while, its mouth open, 
its little wings spread upon the dirty sand, 
ows its legs stretched out, gasping till it 

ied. 

The children, when they found what had 
happened, made no fuss about it beyond a 
little quarrelling as to who had fed it last 
and whose fault it was that it had died. 
They had some notion that the death might 
bring punishment to them, and each tried to 
saddle the other with the blame of it, to 
save their own hands from the stripes of the 
cane. 

Had those two children but once felt the 
spirit of Jesus prompting and gladdening 
their childish hearts, that little bird would 
have been alive and merry with song on the 
little perches of its cage; but their own 
lives would have been merrier and happier 
still. They would have eaten their food 
with gladness, and have played their games 
with a freer joy. 

God wishes to make His children of us. 
But that we cannot be unless we live to be 
useful to His world in all those ways which 
reduce its sickness, its sorrow, its pain and 
its death. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “A little child may know.” 
Lesson: Luke xvi. 19—31, 


Text: ‘<I was a stranger and ye took me in.” 


As I want you to understand how all of 
us, however young and however poor, have 
saving power, I will close by telling you a 
story first of two little girls, and then of a 
woman who was very poor. 
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Butterflies are, as you know, always flit- 
ting about, and drinking the sweets from 
the flowers, and flapping their wings in the 
sun as if their blood was throbbing merrily 
in their veins. 

Two little girls who had this notion of a 
butterfly, saw one which had, perhaps, but 
just come out of its crysalis. Anyway, they 
noticed that its wings seemed of little use to 
it. It tried to rise and it could not. It was 
evening, and the shadows were falling. They 
were afraid that it might get eaten by a bird, 
or injured by somebody treading on it on the 
ground where it lay panting. It had none 
of the bright ways of butterflies, so they 
were sad for it, and would do their best for 
it. They made it a little round nest of moss, 
and put a little flower or two in it without 
the stalks, and remembering that somewhere 
they had learnt that butterflies liked milk, 
they selected a small, shallow cup-shaped 
leaf from one of the plants about, and put- 
ting a drop or two of milk into it, they 
placed that too in the nest. Then they quietly 
coaxed by a little tact the butterfly to cling 
with its feet to a tiny piece of stick, and lifting 
it carefully placed it with its mouth near the 
milk, and covering it up with a few pieces of 
stick placed crosswise, to give it air and to 
keep anything from getting to it, they left 
it in a safe place for the night. 

Next morning they were delighted on re- 
moving the nest into the sunshine, and tak- 
ing off the covering of sticks, to see it fly, 
and it flapped its wings and was glad and 
bright as butterflies should be; and so they 
too were glad and bright as children should 
be, and as all kind children are when they 
have the feel in them that they have saved 
something from weakness and pain. 

And they did not forget their little patient 
when, on wet days, they had to sit at their 
nursery window and look out upon the dull 
landscape ; they talked of the radiant little life 
all glad and free, and in fancy saw its spangled 
little habit sparkling in that morning sun as 
it set out into the butterfly world :— 

* For the good God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 

They had only been moved by a little of 
that love of His, and they had their reward 
in a little share of His bliss. 

The other story is of a woman who had 
been abandoned by her husband. She was 
a woman to be pitied. Her little people 
were all on her hands to labour for and feed 
and clothe, and find bed and roof for. 
There were six of them. One a baby of a 





year old, and the res: all under nine years 
old. 

She lived her lonely and sad life in two 
rooms. She ate little and so did her chil- 
dren, and they slept huddled together on 
little more than rags for a bed. She would 
have done much had she kept bread in all 
the many mouths of her little people ; but 
she did more. 

There was much misery about her. Bad 
people lived about her. One of these was 
the husband of a neighbour, an idle, drink- 
ing man—a selfish, wicked man. One winter 
time he, like her own husband had done, 
went away and left his wife to do as best she 
could for herself and her children. 

The fields were frost-bound. The deserted 
woman could get no work there, and she 
was only fit for field-work. The snow fell, 
the winter grew very hard, and there was 
no chance of earning any money. All this 
while the poor neighbour sent her bread 
and tea. But all this while the rent was not 
paid. The landlord waited as long as he 
thought it right to wait, till at length he 
turned the woman out. 

Then her poor neighbour generously took 
her in, gave her part of her floor to lie on, 
shared her bit of fire and food with her, till 
she could get somewhere else to go to. 

It was only a floor in a bare, barren kitchen, 
only a slice of bread and a cup of warm tea 
she gave; but she did what she could to 
save a troubled, lonely neighbour from suf- 
fering. 

That woman never felt herself aught but 
a neighbour, a charwoman, who scrubbed 
clothes with her hands, standing at the tub, 
and carried baskets full of them into the 
garden and hung them out to dry on the 
clothes-lines for better-off people, and turned 
the handle of a mangle to mangle sheets and 
table-cloths. 

No doubt it was a poor and hard life she 
lived. And her manners were rough, her 
dress uncouth ; but for all that she eased an 
aching heart, and made a forlorn woman 
stronger, by a touch of sympathy and a 
place to lay her head. That was all the 
good a poor charwoman could do in the 
case, and she did it. She did what she 
could. 

With the same spirit everywhere amongst 
rich and poor, young and old, the beautiful, 
kindly aims of God for His world would come, 
and Heaven begin on earth. 

Let us each try to do the little good that we 
can do. It is our duty, and it will be our joy. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE BISHOP AND THE STRIKERS. 


HE Bishop of Durham has every reason to rejoice 

at the result of his intervention in the great strike 
of colliers in the north. In hundreds of homes out- 
side the mining districts, where the workers have 
been forced into idleness, not by any choice of their 
own, his name will be deservedly remembered with 
gratitude and affection. By his courage, tact, and 
patience he has shown that a Christian leader may 
still be a power in the social and commercial life of 
the nation. He brought the masters and the men 
together in counsel. He induced the employers to 
concede now the terms which they had offered with- 
out success several weeks ago. The men he per- 
suaded to accept a system of arbitration which should 
have some effect in lessening the chances of con- 
flict in the future. As one of our most thoughtful 
writers has pointed out, Dr. Westcott succeeded by 
setting to work in the right way. He did not pose 
as an authority on intricate questions of trade. He 
did not attempt to constitute himself a judge ora 
divider. His utterances were an appeal, not a pre- 
cept. He recalled to the antagonists facts which 
they had forgotten: the mutual dependence of class 
upon class ; their relationship as factors in the same 
state ; their duties towards one another in virtue of 
their common humanity. He spoke, not in the 
name of economic law, but for the higher law of 
the social conscience. That voice, except in moods 
of wild passion, men are usually willing to regard 
and to obey. When Dr. Westcott was first appointed 
to the bishopric, there was a general tendency to 
lament over the sacrifice of a great scholar, and to de- 
plore the inevitable loss to our theological literature. 
But experience has justified his choice. To restore 
peace to a great industrial population is a nobler 
service than the best of books can render ; for life is 
the reality and literature but the shadow, and unless 
the gospel of Christ can be carried from the study to 
the street, its power to bless the world is at an end. 


NIW POWERS AGAINST GAMBLING. 


Lord Norton, in a letter to the Times, calls public 
attention to two most beneficent Acts of Parliament 
which through Lord Herschell’s influence have just 
been added to our statute book. The first of these 
makes it a misdemeanour for any agent to invite 
young men under age to bet or to lend them money. 
The second cancels and nullifies any promise to pay 
any debt incurred in betting or gambling. The 
betting-agent and the money-lender will not escape 
on the plea that they did not know the age of those 
to whom their offer was made. They will have to 
prove the fact of their ignorance; and, in the case 
of boys at school or youths at college, the presump- 
tion will be against them. They cannot send out 
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their circulars and their letters indiscriminately 
without considerable risk, and if a case of the kind 
should come before a strong court, the penalty in- 
flicted upon notorious offenders will certainly be 
severe. The dire necessity for legislation of this 
character can be fully appreciated only by those 
who are in close and constant contact with young 
men. Gambling, in all its forms—at cards, on 
horses, and even in sports—is distinctly on the in- 
crease. In many places it is becoming a fatal pas- 
sion, paralysing the intellectual life and hopelessly 
degrading the moral character. And the money- 
lender and the commission-agent enormously increase 
the facilities of evil. Anything that tends to weaken 
their power will be an incalculable blessing to 
society. These Acts, excellent as they are, will not 
put an end to the evil. Nothing short of a revolu- 
tion in the moral conscience of society can do that. 
But when the betting man finds that his letters of 
temptation expose him to pains and penalties, and 
the money-lender learns that he cannot recover his 
loan, they will think twice before they incur the 
risk of loss and of punishment. It ought not to be 
difficult to produce a panic among them. 


MR. WOODS AND THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The Rev. W. J. Woods, the new Secretary of 
the Congregational Union, enters upon his work 
under circumstances of exceptional difficulty. He 
is as yet comparatively unknown and untried; 
he succeeds a man pre-eminent in ability and force 
of character. Before his election he was assailed 
with the most rancorous hostility. His enemies 
armed themselves with a charge of plagiarism, which 
they threatened to use if he did not withdraw from 
his candidature, and in default of that weapon they 
would have caught as eagerly at some other substi- 
tute. But such tactics recoiled on those who adopted 
them. They were discreditable and were discredited. 
In fact his election by a majority so overwhelming 
in numbers and enthusiasm was due as much to his 
foes as to his friends. An attack so devised and so 
conducted could not fail to repel and disgust every 
true-hearted and loyal nature. And now Mr. 
Woods has to justify his appointment. The task 
before him is severe, and he knows it. He has to 
devise some means of bringing the Congregational 
Union into closer contact with the weaker churches, 
to extend its influence from the towns to the country 
districts, to turn it from a machine into a living 
organism, rich in sympathy and generous in help. 


AN OLD MAN’S OPTIMISM. 


Sir Harry Verney’s letter in the Spectator is so 
full of a wise and healthy optimism that we wish 
it could be read by all those who resolutely shut 
their eyes to the facts and lessons of experience. 
Ninety years of life have taught him that if the 
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world moves slowly it does move nevertheless, and 
that in many respects, if not in all, the state of the 
country is better now than it was during his youth, 
or even his middle age. He mentions in detail some 
of the changes which he has witnessed. Men of 
position and education have ceased to get drunk. 
Profanity among gentlemen has declined. The 
clergy have become more active and zealous. Ser- 
vants of all classes have immensely improved in 
moral character. Our whole system of civilisation 
in libraries, museums, reading-rooms, hospitals, and 
charitable institutions, is practically the growth of 
this century. The conditions of life for thousands 
among the industrial classes have been utterly trans- 
formed. Nor is this the whole of the case. Asa 
critic of the letter points out, it is during the same 
period that the new compassion for suffering, the 
hatred of cruelty, and the sympathy for the helpless 
have developed into activity. The cry of pain has 
become for us an appeal to relieve it. We cannot 
endure the sight of misery or of wretchedness. Even 
among our habitual criminals there is less of bar- 
barism and brutal cruelty. All such change as this 
tends in the right direction, but it may be true that 
we have sacrificed some virtues in our advance. 
Law has ceased to be to us what it was to our 
fathers. Supreme in science, it has been dethroned 
in morals, in the social order, and in our religious 
thought. Our hatred of evil as evil has become less 
intense ; we are more disposed to tolerate it as an 
inevitable infirmity. There is less fixity in our faith, 
less conviction in our principles. But there is no 
sufficient reason to assume that the reaction is per- 
manent. The balance of feeling and of thought will 
right itself in time, and we may regain our former 
strength while retaining our newer gentleness, 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE AND UGANDA. 


It would be useless and foolish to attempt to dis- 
guise the gravity of the latest news that has reached 
this country from Uganda. The worst anticipations 
have been realised. Christianity has become the 
war-cry of contending sects, and it is only too pro- 
bable that England and France may become em- 
broiled in the strife. That the French bishop’s 
account is correct in all its details it is quite impos- 
sible to believe, or that Captains Lugard and Wil- 
liams have been guilty of the outrages ascribed to 
them. The story on the face of it is the production 
of a man in a passion, who distorts, exaggerates, 
and even invents, not consciously or deliberately, but 
under the influence of strong excitement. It is 
evident that the struggle was desperate. Men fight- 
ing for their homes and their lives, as the Protestant 
minority were fighting, are apt to be rough, and it 
may well be that the Roman Catholic priests in the 
defeat of the party with which they had been asso- 
ciated were not treated too gently. The Protestant 
natives cannot be expected to forget that for years 








past the priests and their followers have been a per- 
petual cause of trouble and disorder, that they aimed 
at absolute supremacy, and that their hope and 
dream was to make Uganda a Roman Catholic state, 
under a Roman Catholic king, and with the faith 
of Rome as the established religion. But whatever 
the facts may be, the French Republic, which regards 
the priest at home as a foe, and the priest abroad as 
a hero, is certain for political purposes to reap what 
advantage it can from this most lamentable occur- 
rence, and even if we escape an open quarrel, the 
bitterness will for long continue to rankle and fester 
below the surface. 


THE OPIUM TRAFFIC AND ITS DEFENDERS. 


Those who defend the opium trade as it now exists 
in India are usually content to uphold their cause in 
our newspapers and periodicals without entering 
into discussion upon public platforms, but at last 
they have ventured to hold a meeting in London at 
which discussion was allowed. Their experience is 
not likely to induce them to repeat the experiment, 
for at almost every point they were promptly and 
effectively met with facts and figures. The one 
stronghold still left in their hands is the financial 
question, and even that shows signs of giving way. 
But very short work was made with the assertions 
of the debaters who maintained that opium was a 
harmless luxury and did not cause either disease or 
crime. The old historical fallacies, so familiar now, 
about the origin and growth of the traffic were 
readily exploded. It was proved once again that we 
forced the traffic upon China by our ships and our 
guns, and that by the same power it is still maintained. 
A few more meetings of the same kind would give a 
great impetus to the movement for abolishing the 
present system ; for when both sides face one another 
and fight the question out before an audience, it is 
an easy matter to see which has the best uf the 
argument. 


THE THEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE IN AMERICA. 


It is very difficult to understand the theological 
position of the American Churches. In the concerns 
of every-day life, in politics, business, and literature, 
Americans, whether ministers or laymen, are alert, 
clear-sighted, and strong-headed, able to distin- 
guish between fact and form, between substance and 
shadow. But the moment that they approach theo- 
logical questions, the very same men seem to suffer 
intellectual and moral paralysis. They become timid 
and despondent ; they allow themselves to be tied by 
tradition, and they are faithful to the past at the 
cost of being faithless to the present. On our side 
of the Atlantic, the Presbyterian Church, with rare 
wisdom and insight, does not hesitate to place a 
scholar like Professor G. A. Smith in one of the 
most prominent and influential of academic positions ; 
a man fully abreast with the developments of modern 
criticism, of profound learning, and gifted with ree 
markable literary ability. But in America, at the 
same moment, the same Church is preparing to cen- 
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sure Professor C. A. Briggs as a heretic whose in- 
fluence and teaching are dangerous to godliness ana 


.the faith; and it is very probable that an over- 


whelming vote may drive him from his chair. And 
though in type and temper the two men undoubtedly 
differ, in their attitude and relation towards the 
grave problems of Old Testament criticism there is 
practically but slight divergence. Another illustra- 
tion of the same spirit comes from Princeton, a 
stronghold of orthodox theology. At that college, 
famous in reputation and position, the Rev. Paul 
van Dyke has resigned his post, not because he 
sympathises with the advanced school of critics, but 
because he rejects a particular doctrine of the Cal- 
vinistic system as interpreted by the authorities of 
Princeton. No one, according to their regulations, 
is eligible for a professorial chair who will not accept 
the tenets of Calvin according to their own reading 
of them. Mr. Van Dyke rejects so monstrous a 
demand, and refuses to bind himself in such slavery 
either as a man or as a teacher. Such a policy as 
this in the long run can have but one result, to drive 
the intelligence of the people not merely outside of 
the Church but into a position of direct and definite 
hostility. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
REAL MISSIONARY WORE. 


Two articles which appear side by side in the 
current number of China’s Millions, will give many 
readers a new idea of the variety and complexity of 
mission work and organization ; some, perhaps, may 
be led to ask themselves seriously whether there are 
not posts in the field which they could fill and special 
forms of service for which they are qualified. One 
of the writers is a lady. She was eager to go out 
to China, expecting to work as an evangelist among 
the heathen of the inland provinces. Her disappoint- 
ment was great when she was told that she was 
needed to teach not Chinese but foreign children in 
one of the ports on the coast. But this feeling soon 
wore away. She found that her work was missionary 
work in the truest sense. But for such an institu- 
tion as the English school, the missionaries’ children 
must be separated from their parents for long years, 
while their sympathies are shaping and their cha- 
racters developing, or must be exposed to the cor- 
rupting influences of the society around them. And 
out there, as she soon discovered, were children of 
other foreign residents, speaking the English tongue 
and wearing English dress, brought up in the 
habits of English civilisation, but heathen in the 
midst of heathen, as ignorant of Christ and His 
gospel as if they had been yellow-faced Mongols. 
The other writer describes the organization of the 
postal system at the headquarters of the Mission in 
Shanghai, a phase of work apparently trivial, but for 
all that of vital importance in a country where the 
conveyance of letters, parcels, and goods, outside 





the treaty ports, is left entirely to private enterprise. 
To the missionary settled hundreds of miles away in 
the interior, efficient service of that kind is absolutely 
indispensable. . 


MR. WILDER'S WORK AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Mr. R. P. Wilder’s visit to the universities of 
England and Scotland has evidently produced. » 
deep and lasting impression; for many years tw 
come the missionary cause will be the stronger for 
his presence among us. He has not created the 
existing spirit ; it wasthere already ; but fresh from 
his wonderful work among the students in the 
American colleges, he had an exceptional faculty of 
calling out the spiritual forces that were latent and 
of turning vague aspiration into definite resolve. 
Wherever he has gone, his experience has been the 
same. Men here on either side of the border have 
responded as readily to his appeal as did his fellow- 
students in the United States. A few months ago 
we gave a brief account of his work at Cambridge, 
where he secured nearly sixty volunteers for foreign 
service; and now a Scotch student, in the Free 
Church of Scotland Monthly, records what has been 
done in the universities of the north. The same 
spirit is moving among them with equal power. 
There is the same readiness among the young men 
to devote themselves to the same great work. In 
all, about three hundred university men have already 
come forward, and they will certainly find others to 
follow them. Enthusiasm of this kind among those 
who live together as comrades under the same con- 
ditions is contagious; every recruit brings another 
with him. And there is every cause to hope that 
the new movement will not be transient in its in- 
fluence. A. Missionary Union has already been 
organized for special work among the students in 
our colleges, which will do much to perpetuate and 
to extend the work which Mr. Wilder has begun. 


THE COST OF LAGGARD CHARITY. 


Comparatively few among the most loyal and 
energetic supporters of our religious and charitable 
societies understand how serious a burden these or- 
ganizations have to bear in the shape of arrears. If 
collections were remitted when received, and if sub- 
scriptions were paid as they fell due, the financial 
relief would be enormous. The expenses cannot be 
deferred in the same way. Allowances must be re- 
mitted, bills must be settled without delay; and 
during the interval between paying and receiving, 
the unfortunate Treasurer is compelied to borrow 
from the bankers, who of course cannot advance 
money except on the ordinary terms. What is the 
result of this? Let us take a single case out of 
many. The London Missionary Society, which is in 
no worse position than kindred institutions, pays 
£500 a year merely as interest to its bankers, almost. 
entirely through such causes as we have described. 
No wonder that the new Home Secretary, the Rev. 
A. N. Johnson, should make an earnest appeal that 
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such a needless and avoidable expense as this should 
be swept away. 
THE ‘‘CHURCH OF ISLAM”’ AT LIVERPOOL. 


The account of the so-called ‘‘ Church of Islam’”’ 
at Liverpool, which Sir William Muir publishes in 
the Church Missionary Society’s Intelligencer, illus- 
trates the ease with which events and enterprises 
can be magnified out of all due proportion. Only 
a short time ago it was solemnly announced that a 
Mohammedan mission had been organized at Liver- 
pool, that a place of worship had been opened and 
dedicated, and that converts were already flocking in. 
Such statements were widely circulated among the 
Mohammedans of Turkey and India, and not un- 
naturally excited a considerable amount of interest. 
Some critics even here, not too friendly to Christian 
missions, suggested that the tables might soon be 
turned, and that instead of sending workers abroad 
we might ere long find it a difficult matter to hold 
our own at home. Dr. Martyn Clark, when he was 
in this country, took an opportunity of examining 
for himself the real condition and extent of the work. 
He attended some of the services, and ascertained 
their exact character. He discovered at the outset 
that an ordinary brick house was made to serve as 
the ‘‘ Pro-Mosque’’; that the liturgy was a strange 
medley taken almost entirely from the Bible, the 
Church Service, and other Christian sources, with 
hardly any Mohammedan element at all. The at- 
tendance even at the public services was meagre in 
the extreme, not amounting to ten people, all told, 
in the morning, or to five-and-twenty at night. It 
appeared very doubtful if the entire membership of 
the Institute could exceed a total of thirty. In fact 
the conclusion which he arrived at was that the 
whole enterprise was ‘‘ a bare-faced sham,” and ad- 
vises the Indian Mohammedans to send some com- 
petent authorities to examine into the state of affairs 
for themselves before giving their money to sustain 
a cause with which they can have no real or natural 
sympathy. If we again find comparisons drawn 
between our missions abroad and this Mohammedan 
Institute at Liverpool, we shall know how to deal 
with such misleading statements. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD BRAMWELL. 


Without endorsing all the praise so extravagantly 
lavished on Lord Bramwell, it is quite possible to 
honour and esteem both the judge and the man. 
He was one of those who resolutely stand upon their 
own feet, look at every question as it arises with 
their own eyes, and follow without hesitation the 
guidance of their own minds. He was a just 
man, and as fearless as he was just. For majorities 
he had no regard. Popular opinion, whether friendly 
or adverse, never affected him. His intellect was 
keen, his vision clear. He was the embodiment of 











common-sense. But it was in the highest degree 
true of him that he had the defects of his qualities. 
His common-sense had a certain hardness in it. He 
had no perception of the deeper elements in life. 
He never allowed feeling its rightful place in human 
conduct and character. His conception of human 
nature was inadequate and imperfect. If he could 
not reduce a theory or a scheme to distinct and 
logical form, he had no toleration for it; and what 
he could not tolerate he scorned. But it was in his 
resistance to the development of modern socialism 
that both his strength and his weakness were most 
apparent. He did good service in discrediting and 
destroying crude legislation and fantastic projects of 
reform. He had a firm belief in letting things alone. 
Freedom, in his opinion, was the essential condition 
of true progress, and every legislative enactment 
that restricted liberty he regarded as an unmixed 
evil. But he failed to recognise the great principle 
which the most thoughtful leaders of the Socialist 
party set in the forefront of their system ; that free- 
dom, rightly understood, implies not only absence of 
restraint but presence of opportunity, and that in 
numberless cases without law there can be no liberty. 
Conditions and circumstances must be equalised if 
men are to contend on equal terms, if their na- 
tural capacities are to be fairly tested. To talk of 
freedom to those who find themselves bound and 
fettered in every limb, and who have to drag a 
heavy weight making progress well-nigh impos- 
sible, is but a cruel mockery. Such assistance as 
law can give us is surely theirs by right. 


MR. G4aWIN EIRKHAM. 


Mr. Gawin Kirkham was one of those devoted 
labourers who are content to serve without any 
great reward in public honour and fame. He had 
few advantages in early life. He very largely edu- 
cated himself. He made his way upwards by his 
own exertions, not to higher social position, but 
to enlarged opportunities of usefulness. The best 
years of his life were spent as secretary to the Open- 
Air Mission, and of that special branch of evange- 
listic work he had an experience practically unri- 
valled. He organized the work of the mission, and 
was an indefatigable preacher himself. On the very 
Sunday before his death he conducted three services 
in the open air, and as many more in various build- 
ings. Twice in his life he was imprisoned for 
preaching out of doors; once at Kensington, and 
again at Bath. Elsewhere he was roughly handled 
by rough mobs, but these were the only occasions on 
which he came into conflict with the law. The fact 
is that for a considerable period open-air preaching 
met with comparatively little opposition. The anti- 
pathy which it has excited recently is due to the fact 
that it is effective in its results and unfashionable in 
its methods. The last is its worst fault in the eyes 
of many who forget that the Master whom they 
profess to worship rarely taught under any other 
roof than the broad blue sky. 
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Br HESBA STRETTON, Avrnor or ‘‘Copwess anp Cantes,’’ ‘‘ Carona,”’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—IN THE PINE-WOODS. 


FTER Philip left his father on the shore 
of the little lake he, too, wandered 
about in loneliness for the rest of the day, 
unable to bear his anxiety and trouble in 
Phyllis’s presence, and equally unable to 
conceal them. She and Dorothy concluded 
that he was gone with his father on some 
hurried excursion. But early the next morn- 
ing he knocked at the door of the room 
where the two girls were sleeping, and 
begged Phyllis to get up and go out with 
him into the pine-woods lying behind the 
hotel. She grumbled a little, telling Dorothy, 
in a sleepy tone, that she could not bear 
going out before breakfast; but, at his urgent 
and reiterated entreaties, she relented, and, 
after keeping him waiting for nearly an hour, 
she made her appearance in a very becoming 
and very elaborate morning costume. 

They were soon out of sight and hearing 
of the hotel, wandering slowly along the soft, 
dewy ylades of the beautiful pine-woods, with 
the morning sunlight streaming in long pen- 
cils through the openings of the green roof 
far above them. Here and there, through the 
rough, tawny trunks of the trees, they caught 
a glimpse of the great grey pinnacles of rock, 
with their fretwork of snow, rising high into 
the deep blue of the sky. Phyllis was en- 
chanted with everything except the dew, 
which was spoiling the hem of her pretty 
dress, and taking the gloss off her little shoes. 

“Tt is as beautiful as the scenery in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream at the Lyceum,” 
she said. “Do you remember it, and that 
delicious music of Mendelssohn's? if it 
was moonlight I should expect to meet 
Oberon and Titania.” 

Phyllis felt that she was making herself 
very charming. Philip was an ardent admirer 


of Shakespeare, and what could she say more | 
| disappearance. 


agreeable to him than this allusion to one of 


his favourite plays? But, to her great sur- | 
'much for her. I have telegraphed for Rachel 


prise, he seemed not to hear what she was 
saying. 

“My Phyllis,” he said, “I have some- 
thing really terrible to tell you.” 

“Not that they are going to separate us 
again!” she cried. “I thought your father 
must have taken me into favour once more, 
or he would not have brought me all this 
way with him. He is not going to be tire- 
some again ?” 

XXI—36 


“No, no!” he answered, pressing her 
hand, and keeping it in his own as they 
sauntered on; ‘we shall have no more 
trouble on that score. We need not fear 
any more opposition from my father. That 
is the one good thing in this trouble, for, if 
Iam not my father’s heir, he will not expect 
me to marry an heiress.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, in a 
tone of excitement. 

“T mean that my father has another son 
older than I am,” continued Philip. “ You 
know all about poor Sophy Goldsmith, as 
well as Ido. Phyllis, it was my father who 
ran away with her, when he was no older 
than I am; and they had a son, who has 
been living not far from here, at Cortina, 
ever since. He is eight years older than I 
am,” 

“Philip!” she exclaimed, standing still, 
and fastening her eyes upon his face with an 
air of incredulity, ready to break into a 
laugh as soon as the joke was repeated. 

“T cannot bear to speak of it, even to 
you,” he said, gravely. “I wish to God it 
was not true. But I have read Sophy’s last 
letter to Rachel Goldsmith, and there is no 
mistake. It is undeniably true. What is 
worse, my mother is going away this morn- 
ing. She sent for me last night, and said I 
must take her away by the first train this 
morning. She looked as if it would kill her. 
She wishes to go, and I see it is best. It is 
best for her and my father to be separated 
for awhile.” 

“ Separated!” ejaculated Phyllis. ‘“ Your 
father and mother !” 

“For a time only, I trust,” said Philip. 
“Tt has been too great a blow for her. 
Don’t you understand, my Phyllis? She 
has loved the Goldsmiths so much, and she 
remembers Sophy quite well, and has always 








been deeply interested in the mystery of her 
And now the sudden dis- 
covery of this secret of my father’s is too 


/to come to Berne, and I am going to take 


my mother there at once, and then come 
back here to you and Dorothy.” 

“ But are you quite sure there is a son 
living ?” inquired Phyllis. 

“T have seen him, and spoken to him,” he 
replied. ‘He has some resemblance to my 





father, and he is very like old Andrew. 
| Dorothy saw the likeness ina moment. The 
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worst of it is that he has lived among the | nature, which vibrated under her touch im 


lowest of the people, and seems almost im- 
becile. He is about thirty years of age, and 
is as ignorant as a savage. Poor fellow! 
poor fellow !” 

His voice fell, and the tears smarted under 
his eyelids. Phyllis’s finely-pencilled eye- 
brows were knitted together with a quite 
new expression of profound and painful 
thought. He said to himself he had never 
seen her look so pretty and charming, and 
he bent his head to kiss the furrow between 
her eyebrows. 

“ You are sure it is all true ?” she asked. 
‘You are not inventing it ?” 

“How could I invent anything so hor- 
rible 7?” he said, in amazement. ‘Think of 
what it means! Think of what my father 
has done! If it were not for you and my 
mother, I should wish I had never been 
born.” 


“Then you will never be Philip Martin | 


of Brackenburn,” she continued, ‘‘and Brack- 
enburn will not be your estate. It will belong 
to this other son.” 

“Of course,” he answered, “the estate 
goes to the eldest son. But I do not care 
about being a poor man. They have chris- 
tened him Martino. Martino Martin he will 
be.” 

“ Gracious heavens!” she ejaculated. 

“So there will be no more opposition to 
our love for each other,” he went on, in a 
more cheerful manner; “and I must set to 
work now to earn a living for you and my- 
self. It will be very pleasant to work for 
one another—I for you, and you for me. 
You will wait for me, Phyllis ?”’ 

There was no tone of doubt in the half- 
question ; it was only asked that some sweet 
answer might be given. He was as sure of 
her love as of his own; for had they not 
grown up for one another ? 

“But there is Apley,” she said, after a 
short pause. “If this man takes your 
estate, you will take Hugh’s. 
who must work for his living.” 

“Oh, no!” he replied ; “ Apley is settled 
on my mother’s second son, so it belongs to 
Hugh. My father had no idea that he had 
a son living, and it seemed fair for Apley to 
go to the second son.” 

“But is it quite certain that they were 


It is Hugh | 


utter discordance. Now and then she had 
| jarred slightly upon him, and he had hastened 
to forget it; but here was a discord that 
would turn all his life’s music into harshness. 

“Phyllis, you do not know what you are 
saying,’ he cried. 

“Oh! yes, I do,” she answered, half petu- 
lantly and half playfully. “It is not likely 
that your father would marry a girl like 
| Sophy Goldsmith. And, if he did not, you 
| will still be the heir, and some day I shall 
| be Mrs. Martin of Brackenburn.”’ 
| Philip walked on beside her in silence, his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

“ That is the first thing to find out,” con- 
| tinued Phyllis, shrewdly. “TI don't believe 
there was a legal marriage ; or, if there was, 
the Goldsmiths must prove it. Of course, 
your mother will be very mad about it for 
awhile, but it will come right in the end; 
and ‘ All’s well that ends well,’ you know. 
But isn’t it strange that, after all these years, 
we should find out about Sophy Goldsmith ? 
And your father knew all along, the naughty, 
naughty man!” 

Se smooth hitherto had been the current. 
of their short lives that Philip had never 
seen Phyllis in any circumstances of great. 
trouble or difficulty. She was still a young 
| girl, and how shame or sorrow would affect 
| her no one could have foretold. But at this. 
crisis, with all his own nature overwrought 
with shame for his father and sorrow for his 
mother, he felt how vast was the distance 
between them. They were dwelling in dif- 
ferent worlds. Was it a premonition of this 
disparity between them which had made his 
mother oppose their marriage ? 

He turned back abruptly towards the hotel, 
and they did not talk much on their way. 
Phyllis’s brain was busy, too busy for much 
speaking. If this terrible thing could pos- 
sibly be true—though she rejected such a 
supposition—then, indeed, she must bid fare- 

well to ail the bright schemes she had laid 
| for her future life. Philip would be a poor 
| nobody, and she really was not fitted to be a 
| poor man’s wife. She loved him, of course, 
| and it would be intense misery to give him 
|up. How she could part from him she did 
'not know ; her mother must manage it for 
| her, if the necessity ever arose. But to be 








married 7” asked Phyllis, with all the pre-| plain Mrs. Martin, of nowhere in particular, 
mature knowledge of a country clergyman’s | living on a few hundreds a year! That would 
daughter. “If they were not legally mar-| be impossible. Still, what folly it was to be 


ried, this man could not take your place.” 


Philip dropped the hand he still held. 


She had struck hard upon a chord in his 





happen! She turned a bright face to Philip 


| looking forward to things which would never 
| as he left her at the hotel door. 
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“Take courage, and be comforted,” she 
said. ‘It has all got to be proved first.” 

He turned away with a feeling of utter 
discouragement. All his world seemed shaken 
to its very foundations. His father had been 
guilty of a deed of the deepest baseness, and 
his intended wife was blind to that base- 
ness. But he had no time for musing on it. 
Dorothy's voice arrested him, and, looking 
up, he saw her coming quickly to him, 
dressed as‘for a journey. Her face was 
troubled, and she spoke to him in imploring 
tones. 

“Your mother is leaving here by the first 
train,” she said, “and she says I must not 
go with her. Something has made her very 
unhappy ; her face grieves me more than I 
can say. Persuade her to let me go. She 
ought not to travel alone.” 

“T shall be with her,” he answered, “ and 
Rachel Goldsmith will meet her in Berne. 
No, Dorothy, it would be a greater comfort 
to my mother if you stay here with my 
father. He is very fond of you, and he, too, 
is unhappy. You must stay with him and 
comfort him.” 

“Yes,” she said, weeping ; “what has hap- 
pened I do not know, but I will do what 
you and Mrs. Martin think best. I do not 
know which I love the most. Is it anything 
very dreadful ?” 

** Yes,” he replied. 

“Ts there nothing I can do besides staying 
with your father?” she asked. “ Philip, we 
all know how very, very rich I shall be—too 
rich. If any money is wanted, tell him 
to recollect how much there is of mine, more 
than any girl could use. But money losses 
would not make you miserable.” 

“No,” he said; “no loss of money would 
break my mother’s heart.” 

“ That is how she looks,” resumed Dorothy, 
“as if her heart was broken; and oh! I 
cannot bear to lose sight of her. If I was 
her own child, she would tell me all about 
it, and I could comfort her. But now, at 
the very worst moment, I feel what a 
stranger I am amongst you all.” 

“No, dear Dorothy,” he answered ; “ you 
are as dear as a daughter to her and my 
father. You will know all by-and-by, and 
you will see then you were of more use stay- 
ing here than going away with my mother.” 

“And is Phyllis going with you?” she 
asked. 

“Phyllis? Oh, no!” he said. 

“T’m afraid I was feeling a little jealous 
of Phyllis,” she said, smiling through her 
tears. “Of course, I know she is nearer and 








Iam; but think she could not bear trouble 
as I can do.” 

“Trouble!” he repeated, “ yes; but could 
you bear shame ?” 

*“‘ Willingly,” she answered. 

“Not shame only but sin. Could you 
help us to bear our sins ?” he asked. 

““Yes,” she said, gravely ; “if our Lord 
came into the world to take away our sins 
by bearing them Himself, surely we ought 
to bear the burden of one another’s sins ; 
we, who are all alike sinful. Have you 
any such burden to bear? But I shall 
not have to bear either shame or sin for your 
father or mother—or for you,” she added, 
softly, after a moment’s pause. 

“Thank you, Dorothy,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—REMORSE. 


SIDNEY was unaware of Margaret’s inten- 
tion, and was only awaiting some message 
from her to see her again, and try once more 
what persuasion, backed by authority, could 
do to break down her resolution. The morn- 
ing train came in and steamed away again, 
carrying Margaret and Philip in it, before 
he returned from a miserable stroll through 
the well-remembered pine forests. Dorothy 
met him on her return from the station, with 
traces of tears on her face, and was the first 
to tell him that Margaret was gone. 

‘‘ She need not have done that,” he said to 
himself, bitterly. 

But when he entered the room where he 
had seen her the night before, a great dread 
seized him. He felt as he would have done 
if she had been dead. There was the chair 
she sat in only last night; that was the book 
she had laid down; those flowers she had 
gathered and arranged for herself ; and now 
she was gone! There was something of the 
desolation of death about the vacant place. 

A letter lay upon the table, and he seized 
it eagerly. Margaret was not one who used 
many words of endearment, or many caresses. 
She thought that love, like religion, should 
show itself in deeds, not speeches. Hitherto 
she had never begun her letters to him in 
any other way than the almost formal one 
of ‘My dear Sidney.” This was different. 

“ My beloved husband,” it ran, “it is be- 
cause you are dearer to me than any other 
human being; dearer than my own life a 
hundredfold ; dearer even than my own soul, 
that [ cannot just now bear your presence. 
How I love you I cannot find words to tell ; 
my love for you is myself, my life. There 
is no bitterness in my heart towards you; 


dearer to you all, except Mr. Martin, than 
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only an immense grief—an abyss of gloom 
and heaviness, which nothing but God’s love 
can fill. All my life, since I first saw you, 
you have seemed to me one of Christ’s true 
followers ; in the world but not of it; a real 
disciple ; ‘a faithful soldier of the cross. I 
never saw in you the shadow ofa lie. You 
were to me truth and faithfulness personi- 
fied. 

“And now it would be difficult, almost 
impossible, to see clearly what you have 
been, as long as I am near to you. My-brain 
is confused ; and it is necessary for me to 
get away, lest my feebleness should enfeeble 
you in doing what is right. There can be 
only one right way; and I hope to stand 
beside you in the sorrowful years that are 
coming. I promise to do this; to come back 
and hold your hand, and walk by your side, 
sharing the burden with you. But do not 
think to avoid this burden, and these sad 
years. The harvest of a seed sown long ago 
is come, and we must reap it; whether we 
do it humbly or defiantly. But I must go 
away now from you, my dearest one—from 
whom I never thought to separate till death 
should part us.—MARGARET.’ 

Sidney read these lines through again and 
again ; at first in such a paroxysm of anger 
as he had never felt since he had deserted 
Sophy, when he was in his early manhood. 
Was there not a kind of fanaticism in his 
wife’s religion : that blindness which is said 
to prevent devotees from seeing a thing in 
its own light? She demanded of him to 
encounter the gossip and wonder of the vast 
circle of his acquaintances in the City and 
in society ; to bring a slur on his fair fame ; 
and worse than all, to place his low-born son 
in the position which her own boy had 
hitherto occupied as his heir. She asked 
him to doom Philip to the life of a compara- 
tively poor and obscure man. And for 
what? That an old man and woman, who 
for thirty years had lived in suspense about 
their child’s fate, should at last hear that all 
this time she had been lying in her grave 
Ii he could bring Sophy back to life, it would 
be different. It must make Andrew and 
Rachel Goldsmith more miserable to learn 
the truth ; since the truth was what it was. 

Margaret did not think of the dishonour 
this discovery would bring upon religion. 
For he was distinguished in the City, and in 
Parliament, both as a philanthropist and a 
religious man. He had been both since he 
had known her ; and this sin, committed in 
his boyish indifference to all religious matters, 
must fling the shadow of a total eclipse upon 





his career. Why should he make his fellow- 
Christians ashamed? No scandal has so 
much charm as a scandal against a prominent 
Christian. And how easy it was to avoid 
it, if Margaret would but consent! No one 
would be any the worse: for he would keep 
his promise of making his eldest son a rich 
man in the station now belonging to him. 
Nothing but misery could come of any other 
course. 

Yet as he read again Margaret’s letter, 
with its strong and mournful expressions of 
her love, his anger subsided ; and the idea 
of denying the legality of his first marriage 
grew slowly more and more repugnant to 
him. He saw, too, quite clearly, that he 
must lose Margaret if he pursued this plan. 
What measures she would adopt, if he carried 
out such a purpose, he could not tell. But 
in any case he would lose her; she would 
never live with him again if he denied his 
marriage with Sophy Goldsmith. Still he 
would not decide definitely what he would 
do, till he had seen Sophy’s son. 

There was still time to reach Cortina that 
day, and after a hasty meal he set out, 
taking Dorothy and Phyllis with him. He 
should see this eldest son of his in time to 
telegraph to Margaret, before Rachel Gold- 
smith could join her at Berne ; and she would 
not refuse his entreaty to keep silence, at 
least for a few days. He was pondering 
over this new step, as they drove through 
the wonderful valley, where the clouds rest- 
ing upon the crests of the mountains caught, 
in many-coloured hues, the rays of the even- 
ing sun. It was twilight when they reached 
the hotel; but the twilight is long there, for 
the sun sets early behind the rocky walls 
which hem in the valley. The village lay 
tranquilly in a soft, grey light. How well 
he remembered it! He shrank from enter- 
ing the hotel ; for it seemed almost certain 
that Sophy herself was awaiting his arrival 
there. 

Yonder lay the broad pathway through 
the fields, leading to the half-ruined fortress 
where he had last parted with her. He 
turned down the familiar track as if urged 
by some irresistible impulse. It was about 
the same season of the year; the same 
flowers and weeds were in bloom, and the 
crops were at nearly the same stage of growth. 
It might have been the same evening. Was 
the past blotted out then? W ould that he 
could take up his life again as it was thirty 
years ago, and sow the seed of the future— 
oh, how differently ! 

But even now he turned with aversion 
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Goldsmith. 


from the idea of a life spent with Sophy | 
He fancied he could see her | her; and seeing his pale and haggard face 


the mystery which had suddenly surrounded 


sitting on the flight of steps, which led up;she ran to meet him, and put her arms 


to the church door, and that he could hear 


her shrill voice bidding him go away, and 
never return. Yet if he had been a true 
man, as Philip was, he could not have for- 
saken her. If Philip had found himself 
caught in such a mistake, a mistake so fatal 
to all happiness, he would have accepted the 
consequences, and done what he could to 
make the best of the future. But he had 
built all his life on a blunder anda lie. “I 
have pierced myself through with many 
sorrows,” he said to himself. 

He was standing still, pondering over this 
long-forgotten and very dreary past; and 
now as he uttered these words he lifted up 
his head, and saw that he had paused under 
a wooden crucifix, one which he remembered 
distinctly. The image of the Lord hanging 
upon it was worn and weather-beaten, the 
wood was bleached and pallid as if it had 
stood there long centuries; yet still the 
bowed head, with its crown of fhorns, pos- 
sessed a pathetic sadness, as if this man also, 
Christ Jesus the Lord, had been pierced 
through with many sorrows; yes, with one 
vast sorrow unlike any other sorrow. He 
felt, as he had never felt before, that this 
grief beyond compare, this crucifixion of the 
soul as well as of the body, was his own 
doing. They were his sins which the Lord 
had borne in His own body on the tree ; and 
what he planned to do would crucify the Son 
of God afresh. 


| round his neck, kissing him fondly as a 
| daughter might have done. He kept her 
| hand in his, as he sank down weariedly into 
| the chair next to him; and he bowed his 
head upon the small, fond fingers, and she 
felt his tears falling on them. Presently he 
looked up at her. 

| Dorothy,” he said, “you will never for- 

| sake me!” 

| “Never!” she exclaimed, vehemently, 

| “never! not if all the world forsook you.” 

| «Even if you heard I was a base scoun- 

| drel, a selfish villain?” he asked. 

| “Oh, but you are not that!” she answered, 

| kissing him again, “there would be some 

imistake. But if it was true, I should never 

‘forsake you; you would want me all the 

more.” 

“That is true,” he said. 

“There has been a priest here,” she con- 
tinued, after a pause, “asking for Philip, 
and saying he must see him about some 
letter, and a man called Martino.” 

“T know all about it,” said Sidney, “and 
I will send him a message.” 

At sunrise the next morning, Sidney set 
j out for the hamlet, where Chiara had lived. 
| It was the fourth day since she died. Mar- 
| tino had followed the funeral procession, 
| which he was not allowed to join, and had 

stood aloof seeing the coffin laid in the open 
'grave. This woman had never been kind to- 
him, she had led him the life of a dog; but 





“God be merciful to me, a sinner!” he | she was the only person to whom he had in 


cried, 

It was late before he returned to the 
hotel; but his mind was fully made up now. 
If he had never been a Christian before, he 
would be so from this hour; and what- 
ever it might cost him, there should be no 
more hypocrisy, no more playing of a part, 
in his life. A bitter harvest was before him ; 
but he would reap it unflinchingly, to its 
last grain. The sting of his sin was that he 
could not save others from reaping it with 
him. And how large was the number of 
reapers! directly or indirectly how many 
persons must suffer from this early sin of 
his! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—CHIARA’S HUT. 


PHYLLIS was gone to bed; but Dorothy 
was waiting for Sidney in the bare and com- 
fortless dining-room of the hotel. She looked 
up wistfully as he entered, for all day her 
thoughts had been anxious and troubled by 





any way belonged. He knew no other home 
than the squalid hut in which all his life had 
passed. In a dim sense it was as dear 
to him as a den is to a wild creature that 
inhabits it. The litter of leaves and straw 
in the corner where he always slept seemed 
the only place where he could sleep. Chiara’s 
hand had been the hand that fed him. There 
was a void left by her death; a blank that 
his dull mind could in no way imagine filled 
up. But he was shrewd enough to know 
that his enemies would not let him return to 
the hut, if they could help it; and as soon 
as he saw Chiara’s coffin lowered into the 
grave, he stole away from the cemetery, and 
hastening up the mountain he secured pos- 
session of the wretched hovel, barricading 
the door, which was the only means of en- 
trance. Here he remained deaf and dumb 
to the threats of his neighbours, and to the 
entreaties and commands of the priest. The 
long years of persecution and tyranny which 
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he had undergone had produced the ordinary 
result of a dull and embruted nature. Those 
among whom he lived were little better than 
savages, with the lowest conceptions of duty 
and religion. Of humanity either to man or 
beast they knew nothing. Some of them 
were less cruel and harsh toward Martin 
than the rest ; there were women who had 
never struck him; but he had been the 
miserable butt of the others, until his bodily 
strength was great enough for his own de- 
fence, excepting from the brute force of men 
stronger than himself. 

At the bottom of his soul there was a 
profound sadness, a certain susceptibility 
inherited from his educated and civilised 
parentage, which had made him less callous 
under tyranny, than he would have been if 
he had been a foundling of their own race. 
In his childhood this susceptibility had dis- 
played itself in bursts of passion and almost 
insane excitement; in his manhood it 
‘changed to long fits of dumb and sullen 
lethargy. Since Chiara’s funeral he had 
lain motionless on the litter of straw in the 
hut, regarding the attacks of his neighbours 
outside with as much indifference as he would 
have felt under one of the terrific thunder- 
storms, which now and then threatened the 
little hamlet with imminent destruction. His 
benumbed mind was almost as lethargic as 
his body. But this morning his enemies 
had exhausted their small stock of patience, 
which se far had been eked out by the pre- 
sence of the padre, who wished to enter the 
hut alone, and peacefully, in order to make 
sure that Chiara had given up the whole of 
her penurious savings to the Church. He 
had urged upon her in the last solemn mo- 
ments before death the duty of withholding 
no portion of her beloved booty; but he 
knew the peasant nature too well to trust 
implicitly, even to the power of superstition, 
where money was concerned; and he was 
anxious to search for himself among the 
accumulated rubbish of her last home. He 
had been compelled, however, to return to 
Cortina the night before, leaving strict com- 
mands that Martino should be left unmo- 
lested, 

When Sidney entered the high, secluded 
valley, and the hamlet came in sight, a 
strange scene lay before him. Round one of 
the wretched hovels the whole population 
was assembled in a wild circle of yelling 
savages, attacking it in every direction. 
There were not more than five or six men, 
but there was twice the number of women, 
as muscular and sinewy as the men, and a 
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host of children. All of them were scantily 
clothed, and their sunburnt limbs looked as 
hard as iron. A heap of enormous stones 
was piled up near the door of the hut, and 
the heavy thud as they were flung against it 
by brawny arms was echoed by the wall of 
Sidney was still at a little dis- 
tance when a loud shout of triumph reached 
his ears. One of the women was coming out 
of a neighbouring hut with a lighted faggot 
in her hand, which she thrust up into the 
dried thatch of the roof. In another minute 
half-a-dozen other faggots were fetched from 
the hearths, and the reek of the smoke rose 
up in a column in the pure morning air. 

Sidney hurried forward, wondering if he 
should find his son amidst this maddened 
crew, when the door of the hovel was flung 
open suddenly from within, and a man stood 
in the low doorway—a man, a wild beast 
rather! His long, matted hair hung about 
his face like a mane, and his bare limbs, 
scorched almost black with heat, and frost- 
bitten into long furrows by cold, looked 
hardly human. He was gasping for air, as 
if ail but smothered by the suffocating smoke; 
and as he stood there, blinded by the sudden 
light, a sharp stone flung by one of the 
women struck him on the temples. A yell 
of mingled exultation and abhorrence fol- 
lowed the successful blow ; and the miserable 
creature would have been stoned to death 
like a dangerous wild beast if Sidney had 
not cried out in a tone of authority, to the 
utter surprise of the assailants. 

The lull would have lasted only a moment 
if Sidney had not bethought himself of a 
ready and effective means of diverting the 
angry mob. He thrust his hand into his 
pocket and flung into the midst of them a 
handful of bronze and silver coins. There 
was an instant diversion and scramble for 
the money, and before any of them gave heed 
to him Martin rushed away, and with the 
speed of a scared and hunted animal fled up 
the precipitous rocks near at hand. When 
all the coins were picked up his enemies 
looked round for him in vain. 

“‘T have no more money with me now,” 
said Sidney in Italian, “but there is plenty 
more in Cortina for those who come down 
for it; and the man who tells me where 
Martino is, Martino who was Chiara’s 
adopted son, shall have a golden 4 

“Martino!” interrupted the most intelli- 
gent-looking of the men, “that was Martino 
we. were burning out.” 

“Oh, my God!” cried Sidney, staggering 
as if he had been struck by a blow as heavy 
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‘as that which had wounded his son. Fora 
moment or two he felt faint and stunned, 
unable to move or speak ; and the circle of 
faces and figures around him appeared to 
whirl dizzily about him. He was conscious 
of the stare of their inquisitive and savage 
eyes, which were fastened upon him with an 
unfriendly gaze ; and he could hear the mut- 
tering of their uncouth voices. The hovel 
was blazing behind them, and the thick 
smoke was blown down in clouds upon him 
and them. He felt almost suffocated. Was 
it possible that he was about to die here 
among these terrible men and women? He 
made a superhuman effort to shake off the 
deadness that was creeping over him. 

With his consciousness there returned to 
him the habit of authority and command. 
He drew himself up and looked round at 
them all with a keen gaze, from which they 
shrank a little, sulkily and abjectly. His 
knowledge of their language came back 
fluently to his aroused brain, and made it 
easy to address them. 

“ Your padre told me I should find Martino 
here, in Chiara’s house. What right have 
you to set that house on fire? It is not 
yours.” 

“ He would not come out,” answered one 
of the women, for all the men were silent. 
Certainly they had no right to destroy the 
hut, and the law was stern on offenders 
such as they were. 

“And why did you want him to come 
out ?” asked Sidney. 

‘“‘ Because he shall not live among us any 
longer,” replied the man who had spoken to 
him before, “he is accursed, and he has the 
evil eye. His mother is in hell, and no mass 
can be said for her soul; and he does not 
belong to us. Noman of us will give him a 
hand, and no woman will give him a look. 
Would any woman here be the wife of Mar- 
tino ?” 

There was a roar of contempt and abhor- 
rence ; a laugh such as Sidney had never 
heard before. 

“ But where is he gone ?” he asked. 

“Up yonder,” answered the man, pointing 
to a peak standing high and clear in the 
morning sky ; “ there is a cave up there good 
enough for a wolf like him. Let him stop 
there.” 

“Tam come here to take him away,” said 
Sidney, “he is my son.” 

The words sounded in his own ears as if 
spoken by some other voice. This poor, 
hunted, despised and wounded outcast his 
son! It seemed as if before him was un- 





rolled the record of the sad, desolate, ne- 
glected, most unhappy years through which 
his first-born son had passed, whilst every 
year of them had been crowned with pros- 
perity and happiness to himself. ‘The thought 
of it passed swiftly though vividly through 
his brain, as such remembrances do in the 
hour of death. A profound and uneasy 
silence had fallen upon the crowd around 
him. This rich Englishman had caught them 
in an unlawful act, and had witnessed their 
savage treatment of Martino. They knew 
how much influence such wealthy foreigners 
had with the mayor in the town below, 
where such men were treated with servile 
respect; and they were in dread of some 
terrible vengeance for their treatment of his 
son. 

“T did not know he was living till the day 
before yesterday,” said Sidney at last, speak- 
ing to himself rather than to them. 

Was it only so short a time ago? It ap- 
peared to be ages. He had lived through a 
century of troubled emotion since he reached 
Toblach. 

“T will reward any man well who brings 
him to me,” he added, “and now you had 
better put out this blazing thatch, if you wish 
to save your own huts.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—AT BAY. 


WHEN Martino escaped from the burning 
hovel, he fled like a wild beast hunted by 


enemies. The precipitous rocks had ledges 
and stepping-stones familiar to him, and his 
naked feet took firm hold on every point of 
vantage-ground. He was quickly beyond 
all chance of being captured. In his boy- 
hood he had often taken refuge in an almost 
inaccessible cavern, which he had found for 
himself, and where he could hide like a wolf 
in its lair. In later times, when Chiara’s 
hard yoke grew too galling, he had some- 
times established himself in this den, and 
stayed in it till famine had driven him back 
to his miserable home. There was no means 
of getting food up there; for on the Dolo- 
mite rocks not even a blade of grass will 
grow ; and Martino knew well that if he be- 
came a marauder on the scanty fields below, 
so difficult to keep in cultivation, his neigh- 
bours would shoot him down as relentlessly 
as they would destroy a wolf or a vulture. 
He had carried up there, with much trouble 
and at a great risk, a small store of wood and 
turf; and he had made for himself a rude 
litter of dried leaves and straw. As there 
was no vegetation there was no animal life 
on these barren rocks ; there was no chance 
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of catching a bird or a rabbit. But he could 
bear hunger for a long time; and here he 
was at least in safety. 

He slept the long hours of the day away, 
and awoke towards night; then he went to 
the entrance of his cave and sat down on the 
ground, his knees being almost on a level 
with his shaggy head. Very far below him 
lay the valley and the twinkling lights of 
Cortina, glistening in the distance like so 
many glow-worms. ‘The stars sparkled in 
the sky above like little globes of light. The 
watchman was already on the clock-tower, 
striking the quarters of the hour upon the 
great bell, and its clear note came up to his 
listening ear. A thousand feet beneath him, 
so vertically below that he could have cast a 
stone on any of the roofs, lay the hamlet 
where he wasso much hated. Nowand then 
he saw a figure carrying a lantern flitting 
uneasily from hut to hut. All the day he 
had heard voices calling from time to time 
“ Martino! Martino!” but he had paid no 
heed to them in the depths of his cave. Now 
once more before the people settled to their 
night’s rest he heard a voice pitched toa 
high, piercing note ; it was a woman’s voice, 
a young woman, whom once he had loved in 
a rough fashion, and who had scouted him as 
if he was indeed an outcast and a pariah. 

“Martino!” she cried, ‘come down. We 
will not hurt you. Here is a rich English 
signore, and he says he is your father.” 

Martino laughed a low, cunning chuckle. 
They meant to snare him, and put him to 
death out of their way; and this woman 
thought she could betray him to them. He 
made no answer, and gave no sign of life. 
Presently all the lights were put out, and 
every sound ceased in the hamlet, save the 
bleat of a kid now and then as it pressed 
nearer its mother’s side for warmth. Far 
away he could hear the howling of a wolf 
answered by the furious barking of a watch- 
dog. A moon near the full was rising over 
the cliffs, and shed a white light on the sharp 
needle-like peaks. There was an incessant 
play of summer lightning on the northern 
horizon, throbbing behind the long and 
jagged outlines of the mountains. All about 
him was solemn, impressive, and mysterious. 
If Philip had been there he would have been 
filled with the most profound admiration 
end awe. But Martino was too savage to 
feel either; the aspects of nature had little 
more effect upon him than upon a wolf. 
When all was at last still and dark, even in 
Cortina, he rose, and cautiously descended 
towards his old home. 





The few watch-dogs knew him too well to 
be disturbed by his soundless footsteps as he 
passed among the silent huts, as if he had 
been a ghost. The foundations of the walls 
alone remained of Chiara’s hovel, and there 
was still some warmth where the roof had 
been left smouldering on the ground. Mar- 
tino squatted down in the midst of the ruins. 
It had been nothing but a squalid and 
dreary home to him; but it was the only 
one he had ever known. This was the one 
spot on earth that had been his dwelling- 
place, and his enemies had destroyed it with 
an utter destruction. There was no roof now 
to shelter him, no door he could shut in the 
face of his foes. He felt it with a vague 
bitterness, as some beast might feel the de- 
struction of its hole, and tears filled his eyes, 
and rolled slowly down his rough and fur- 
rowed face. 

He roused himself after a while, for he 
knew the nights were short; and, being fleet 
of foot, he ran down the steepest paths to 
Cortina, to pick up any food he could find 
for the coming day. There were roots grow- 
ing in the fields. there on which life eould be 
sustained for some time; and his dull brain 
was untroubied by forebodings of the distant 
future. He prowled round the hotel where 
Sidney was sleeping a troubled sleep, and 
picked up some fragments of food, which 
the wasteful servants had thrown through 
the window as the easiest way of getting rid 
of them. The dogs would have eaten them 
in the morning, but they were a god-send to 
Martino, who carried them away in his 
ragged clothes. When he reached his cave 
at dawn, and the rising sun shot its earliest 
beams into it, they fell upon as poor a 
wretch as the sunlight would find out during 
the livelong day. 

Once more he slumbered all day, hearing 
at intervals the attempts made to reach him 
in his fastness, and the voices calling to him 
repeatedly, all with one accord saying that 
his father was come and was searching for 
him. He laughed to scorn their attempts. 
Not a man amongst them would dare to scale 
the precipice; and he did not believe that 
there was any one on earth who would claim 
him as a kinsman. His father! He had 
heard too often of his mother and her 
accursed fate; but no one had ever spoken 
of his father. His mother’s grave he knew ; 


and once when there was in his heart a 
strange, confused springing up of tenderness 
—it was when he felt a sort of love for the 
girl who scorned and repulsed him so indig- 
nantly—he had reared a rude cross at the 
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head of it and collected white pebbles from 
the river to mark its outline. But his 
father ! 

At night he stole down to Cortina again, 
and picked up any fragments thrown outside 
the doors for the scavenger dogs. But he 





did not go to the desolate ruins, which were 


tion aud luxury to which he by birth be- 
longed? The position and career for which 
Philip had been educated with so much care 
must be filled by this incapable, untrained, 
utterly ignorant savage. It would be impos- 
sible to fit him, at his age, for the position of 
an English farmer ; he was below the level 


no longer a shelter for him. And so two or | of the lowest English labourer. The sin of 
three days and nights passed by, Martino | his father had been so visited upon him that 


living as wild a life as any wild and noxious 
beast, whilst Sidney used every means that 
could be thought of to capture him. Not 
Sidney alone. All the population of the 
Ampezzo Valley knew something of the | 
errand that had brought the rich English | 
signore to Cortina; and every man was | 
eager to gain the reward he offered, but no | 
one knew a safe approach to the cave, and, 
if Martino was on the watch, it seemed | 
certain death to make any further attempt 
to seize him. 

At last Sidney himself ascended as far as 
any man could climb on the almost sheer 
face of the peak, and drew as near to his 
son as was possible, calling to him in his 
pleasant and persuasive, but unfamiliar, 
voice, so different from the voices he was 
used to hear, that there was some chance of 
his paying heed to it. But Martino was 
sleeping soundly at the time, and did not 
hear his father’s voice ; and, possibly, if he 
had heard it he would have thought it a 
fresh snare. Sidney retraced the perilous 
path disheartened. 

“He will die of famine,” said the guide 
who was with him; “perhaps he is dying 
now, and cannot move himself to answer.” 

It was a terrible thought to Sidney ; yet 
it seemed only too likely. Sophy’s son was 
perishing like a wounded creature that creeps 
for shelter into its den and dies a lingering 
death of famine. 

“We must save him,” he cried. “I will 
give anything you ask if you will save him.” 

“Tf we knew for certain he was dying,” 
said the guide, scanning the rock carefully, 
“T would do it ; but if Martino is not dying 
he is as strong as an ox. It would be death 
to any man who climbed up to his cave. 
We will get him when he is dead,” he added 
cheerfully. 

Sidney went down into the valley hopeless 
and heavy-hearted. Yet underneath the 
heaviness of his heart lay a vague and word- 
less impression that after all it would, per- 
haps, be best for Martin to die. For, if he 
lived, would it be possible ever to civilise 
this wild peasant, and bring him in any 
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degree into harmony with the life of civilisa- 


nothing could atone to him for it in this life. 
Sidney acknowledged that it was his sin 
which fell so heavily on his son; he repented 
of it in bitter contrition of heart. But 
would it not be best for all if Martin was 
dead ? 

He had nearly reached Cortina, dis- 
heartened and perplexed beyond measure, 
when Dorothy’s clear, young voice roused 
him from his sad thoughts, and he saw her 
coming up the steep and stony path to meet 
him. 

**Good news!” she cried, blithely ; “good 
news! Philip is come back. Mrs. Martin 
has sent Philip back to us. That is good 
news to bring you.” 

Good news, and yet unwelcome. For on 
no one more than Philip, excepting Martin, 
would the burden of his early error fall. If 
he could have borne all the penalty himself 
it would have been easier to bear; but he 
must see Philip crushed beneath it. Philip’s 
speedy return was a sign that neither his 
wife nor son entertained any bitterness of 
anger against him; and so far it was good 
news. But their unselfish sympathy made 
his own conduct appear more base. It placed 
them too far apart from him. It seemed as 
if he could almost better have borne their 
resentment, 

“He is coming after me,” said Dorothy. 
“T only ran on to tell you.” 

She ran down again, leaving the father 
and son to meet each other alone ; and she 
was not out of sight when Philip reached 
him. There was a subtle change about him ; 
Sidney felt that he had lost him as a son, 
but gained him as a friend. He was his 
comrade, ready to help him in every diffi- 
culty, and loyal to him with an immovable: 
loyalty. The grave yet cordial sympathy of 
his manner went to Sidney’s heart ; and yet 
it chilled him. This passionately loved boy 
of his was a man, looking at him with a 
man’s eyes; and the feeling latent in this 
clear, affectionate gaze was pity, not reve- 
rence. The change was a subtle one, hardly 
to be seen, yet very painful to him. 

“Phyllis has told you?” he said. 

“ All she knows,” answered Philip. “I 
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conclude that my brother has made his 
escape to the mountains, and cannot be 
captured.” 

He uttered the words “my brother” 
simply, but Sidney winced on hearing them. 

*“T have not spoken of him to Phyllis or 
Dorothy,” he said. “If they know anything 
it must be through the chambermaid. It 
was impossible to speak to them about it, 
though all the people in Cortina know.” 

“T told Phyllis I had an elder brother 
living,” replied Philip. 
Toblach.” 

“And what did she say ?” he asked. 

“She talked like a girl who has read 
nothing but novels,” he replied, evading a 
more direct answer. 

And now, as Sidney saw his son standing 
before him, such a son as his whole heart 
could take delight in, the thought of dis- 
inheriting him in favour of the untrained 
and probably untamable savage, who pos- 
sessed his birthright, came back to his mind 
with irresistible force. It seemed impossible 
to do it. This boy, whom he loved with 
passionate ardour, to be displaced by a man 
whose existence was a shame and a sorrow 
to him! He himself was in the prime of 
life—too old to retrieve the past and shake 
off its burden, and too young to escape from 
its consequences for many years; years of 
comparative dishonour and of keen disap- 
pointment. His voice was broken as he 
spoke again to his son. 

“ Philip,” he said, “ must we sacrifice all ? 
Is there a necessity to own this man ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, unhesitatingly. 

‘*‘T cannot see it,” said his father. “Iam 
like one walking in darkness. My con- 
science says nothing, except that I have 
sinned. If I do this I act by your mother’s 
conscience.” 

“And mine,” responded Philip. 
mother and I have but one mind about it.” 

“T will yield to you,” he said, “ but my 
punishment is greater than I can bear.” 

They went on their way down into the 
valley ; and Sidney told him of the perilous 
place in which Martin had taken refuge, and 
the opinion his guide had given that the 
poor fellow must be dying of famine. It 
was impossible to attempt anything that 
evening, but the next morning at sunrise, 
Philip said, a scaling party must go to the 
precipice and ascend it, under his own direc- 
tions. He was a member of the Alpine Club ; 
and to leave any fellow-creature perishing 
through hunger and faintness from wounds 
would be infamous. He must hasten to 
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make his preparations, and learn who were 
the most courageous and adventurous guides. 


CHAPTER XL.—PHYLLIS AND DOROTHY. 


But as they passed the small public gar- 
den, lying on the steep slope of the river 
banks, Philip caught sight of Phyllis sitting 
alone on one of the benches. He had seen 
but little of her at Toblach, and that was 
after a separation of some months. It was 
an opportunity not to be missed, and his 
arrangements could very well be made an 
hour later. Though the sun was gone down 
behind the mountains, the air was still warm 
and balmy, and the sky was of that deep 
blue which is caused by the absence of mist 
and vapour. Far away on the highest peaks 
the sunlight lingered, making all their soft 
colours glow with a delicate bloom and 
lustre. Phyllis’s pretty face, as she looked 
up at his approach, was a little sulky. 

“Your father is making a tremendous fuss 
about this man,” she said, looking up into 
his face with a hard expression in her bright 
eyes, “all the world is talking of it here. Is 
it prudent ?” 

“My darling!” he answered fondly, “ this 
man is my elder brother—my father’s son. 
How can we make too much fuss, as you call 
it? We must do all we can to compensate 
him for the past.” 

“But you can never reclaim him from 
his savagery—never !” she rejoined, “a man 
of thirty! He must remain a monster all 
his life. Is it certain that your father really 
married Sophy Goldsmith ?” 

“‘ My father says so,” he answered shortly. 

“But they could not prove it,” she con- 
tinued with eagerness, and a shrewd expres- 
sion in her face which made it look almost 
hateful to him, “and he is not compelled to 
own it. Why could he not have left him 
here in peace? It is the only wise thing to 
do. I don’t say leave him in such poverty 
and misery as you find him in; no! that 
would be cruel and unjust. It is not too late 
yet to act sensibly. Why do not you all 
quietly hush it up.? The Goldsmiths need 
never know ; and you can provide comfort- 
ably for him. You will only work misery 
all round by taking him to England as your 
father’s eldest son and heir. A monster like 
that to become an English gentleman! Good 
gracious !” 

Philip made no answer. Such considera- 
tions had presented themselves to his own 
mind, and he had dismissed them hastily, as 
hateful temptations arising from the evil that 
was in his nature. Now that Phyllis uttered 
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them they seemed more hateful from her 
lips. He did not know what the future 
might bring ; but the present brought to him 
a clear and simple duty. Justice must be 
done to Sophy Goldsmith’s son. 

“Ts it too late, dearest Philip?” asked 
Phyllis persuasively, both of her hands clasp- 
ing his own. ‘ Will not your father listen to 
reason? Don’t you see what an enormous, 
enormous difference it makes to us? To me 
as much asto any of you. You are sacrificing 
me. I have turned it over and over in my 
mind till I am sick and weary of it. Have 
you never thought of what such a change 
must mean for me ?” 

“T have thought of it, my dear one,” he 
said gently. ‘You are always first in my 
thoughts. But I must act according to my 
conscience.” 

**T know you cannot say much about it,” 
she urged, “ but shall I tell your father that I 
know all, and reason with him? He may be 
too excited to act wisely. Let me speak to 
him.” 

“No! no!” he exclaimed, “there is but 
one course before us ; my mother pointed it 
out clearly, but I hope I should have taken 
it of myself. Martin must come home with 
us to England, and we must do what we can 
to reclaim him, and fit him in some degree 
for the future. You must help us, Phyllis— 
you and Dorothy.” 

“You had better go and tell Dorothy of 
her fine task, then,” said Phyllis peevishly. 

Philip was not long in finding Dorothy, 
who had sauntered away, following the little 
tracks that crossed the open fields, to gather 
the wild flowers which were blooming in 
profusion. She saw him coming towards 
her, and retraced her steps to meet him, 
She had hardly spoken to him before, so 
eager had she been to carry the good news 
of his arrival to his father. Her face was 
lighted up with a very pleasant smile. 

“How glad I am you are come back!” 
she exclaimed. “Your father has been so 
wretched and low-spirited. Oh, Philip! is it 
true that Andrew Goldsmith’s daughter is 
found at last! How did she come here? and 
is she dead ? and what had Mr. Martin to do 
with it? If I might only know the truth I 
should be so thankful.” 

“T will tell you, Dorothy,” he said. ‘‘ My 
father married Sophy Goldsmith when he 
was a young man about as old as myself. 
Secretly for fear of his uncle; and they 
came here, as we did, out of Italy, thirty 
years ago. They quarrelled, and he left her, 
expecting her to follow him; but she died, 





leaving a child behind her; and he never 
knew it.” 

“He did not know that she was dead!” 
exclaimed Dorothy. 

“He let things drift,” answered Philip 
with an unconscious accent of scorn, “ be- 
cause he was afraid of his uncle discarding 
him. He made no inquiries after her till he 
wanted to marry my mother; and then his 
messenger sent him word that Sophy Gold- 
smith was dead, but said nothing about the 
birth of their son. And my father was satis- 
fied! But the child grew up here among 
these peasants. He was the man you saw 
at the festa, who was like Andrew Gold- 
smith.” 

Dorothy walked on beside him in silence ; 
and, somewhat surprised by it, Philip looked 
down into her half-averted face, and saw the 
tears streaming down her cheeks. 

“Oh, poor Andrew!” she sobbed at last ; 
“poor old man! And poor Sophy! How 
he has mourned for her! and how he has 
almost worshipped Mr. Martin! How will 
Andrew bear it, Philip? How can your 
father bear it ?” 

“ He is all but broken-hearted,” he replied, 
“and so is my mother. They look already 
years older, Dorothy. It is we younger ones 
who must go to their help now. We must 
make them feel that the future will not be a 
failure, even after this blow. Why cannot 
we in part reclaim my brother? He can 
never be an educated man; not a civilised 
man according to our notions. But after all, 
civilisation is as much a fashion as reality. 
He need not remain a brute or a savage. 
The grandson of Andrew Goldsmith and 
my father’s son must have something in him 
which will make him not altogether irreclaim- 
able. You will help us, Dorothy ?” 

“Do you remember how wild and unedu- 
cated I was when your father found me ?” 
she asked. “I know I can never have such 
dainty ways as Phyllis ; and this poor fellow 
can never be like you. But he will improve 
as I have done.” 

Philip could not help laughing as he looked 
at her, and thought of the rough, uncouth 
man his brother was. The tears filled her 
eyes again. 

“T have seen him,” she continued, catch- 
ing her breath, as if she could not quite 
control her sobs, “every night since we 
came back. Oh, how dreadful it is I cannot 
say, and I never thought he was Mr, Martin’s 
son. He is just like a wild creature prowl- 
ing about the houses. The first night I heard 
him I was awake, and I stole quite quietly 
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on to the balcony, wondering if I should 
catch sight of a wolf down in the street, and 
there, in the moonlight, was a miserable 
man searching in the gutters for food. Ever 
since I have taken some bread from dinner, 
and let it down to the ground just under 
my balcony, and he has come for it every 
night.” 

“Thank God!” cried Philip in an accent 
of unutterable pity and amazement ; “then 
he is not dying of famine. And that is my 
brother !” 

“JT just spoke a word to him last night,” 
she went on. “I spoke very softly. ‘ Poor 
man,’ I said in Italian, and he lifted up his 
head and threw his hands above it. Then 
he ran away very swiftly, without making a 
sound.” 

“Oh, if my father had only known!” he 
said. 

“TI did not tell him; he seemed so 
absent,” replied Dorothy ; “but the poor 
fellow will come again to-night most likely. 
We will sit in the dark watching till he 
comes, and you can see him from my balcony. 
The moon rises later every night ; but there 
will be light enough.” 

The vision he had seen the previous night 
had haunted Martin’s dull brain all the day. 
He had stolen under the windows of the hotel, 
where he had never failed to find food, from 
the first night he had sought it in the streets. 
Suddenly a white, quiet form, standing in 


the moonlight on the balcony above him, | 


like some image of the Blessed Virgin, such 
as he had often seen in shrines and churches, 
spoke to him in a low, soft, sweet voice, 
such a voice as the Blessed Virgin might 
have. The vision hardly frightened him, 
and yet he fled from it, and hurried back to 
his place of refuge. He pondered over it in 
a confused way all through the day. Legends 
of the apparition of angels, but more often of 
demons, had been told to him and the other 
children in his earliest days. It was not 
strange that such a blessed vision should be 
seen ; but it was strange that it appeared 
to him, whose mother was accursed in hell. 
Was it possible that this white angel had 
come to tell him better news of his mother ? 
Why had he fled so swiftly, when he felt so 
little fear of it? Would he see it again if he 
went down into the valley ? 


CHAPTER XLI.—MARGARET’S CONFLICT. 


MARGARET had sent Philip back to the 
Ampezzo valley as soon as she reached 
Berne, and before Rachel Goldsmith could 


| her husband apparently in anger—though 
| it was no ordinary anger that had possession 
| of her—made her anxious that their son 
should return to him as soon as possible. 
Philip was disinclined to leave her; but they 
talked together quietly and fully of this 
terrible discovery, and of all its consequences, 
and she pointed out to him what, in her 
eyes, his path of duty clearly was. He must 
accept the past, with all its present out- 
growth, and not make the harvest more 
bitter than it was by ineffectual reproaches 
and regrets. What did it really matter, for 
the brief span of this life, whether he passed 
through the world as a poor man or rich, 
distinguished or obscure? He was running 
the race set before him, and far other eyes 
than those of man were witnessing his career. 
Margaret, from her lofty point of view, was 
nearer Philip in his youthful idealism than 
Sidney could be, and his mother’s counsels 
gave to him the courage and hopefulness 
which seemed to his father so strange and 
pathetic. 

But Margaret herself was passing through 
the fiercest and most painful crisis of her 
life. The blow that had fallen had struck 
at the deepest roots of her being. It seemed 
as if she had linked her whole existence, 
down to its innermost fibres, with a nature 
absolutely at variance with it. This hus- 
band, whom she loved so perfectly, had been 
living all these years beside her a life of base 
treachery and dissimulation. She marvelled 
as she thought of his daily intercourse with 
her maid Rachel, Sophy Goldsmith’s aunt, 
and of his constant friendliness towards An- 
drew. How could he bear to see their grief 
and suspense, nay, even pretend to share it, 
and to pursue the search after their lost 
child? Was it possible that human nature 
contained such depths of duplicity? He had 
kept silence amid all their mourning, and 
made his silence seem full of sympathy. To 
be guilty of such infamy, for any reason 
whatever, seemed inexplicable to her. But 
| to do it for the sake of money and position ! 
| If he had not owned it with his own lips, no 

force of accumulated evidence could have 
| compelled her into belief. 

| Yet her heart was very tender towards 
him. His sin seemed to stain her own soul, 
| so closely was she bound to him; for still 
| she loved him. Rather she felt as if she 
| loved him with a deeper fulness, because of 
| her unutterable pity for his misery. She 
| did not know for certain what he would 
| do; but she would hope, even against hope, 





join her there. The feeling that she had left | that he would pass through this gulf that 
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Jay between them, and reach her on the clear | 
heights from which she looked down upon | 
his wrong-doing. He was fallen indeed ; but | 
she would rather be his wife than fill any | 
other position in the world. He could never | 
be less dear to her than he had always been. | 

She blamed herself for her too great reti- 
eence aud silence as to her own spiritual 
experience. It was so sacred, and yet so_ 
natural to her, that she had rarely attempted 
to put it into words. If she loved her hus- 
band’s soul it must show itself in deeds, | 
not speech. Her love to God, her disciple- 
ship towards Jesus Christ, must be displayed 
in the same way ; if those around her could 
not see it in her daily life, it would be use- 
less to proclaim it. What she felt herself | 
she attributed to others. God was nearer | 
to every soul than any fellow-creature could | 
be, and His dealings with each soul was 
wrapped in a veil impenetrable to the under- 
standing or comprehension even of those 
closest and dearest to it. What God was 
saying to her husband’s soul she could not 
know. And no action of Sidney’s life had 
taught her that they were worlds apart in 
their spiritual experience. 

Now she saw in a new light that sin which 
Christ denounced above all sins—hypo- 
erisy. Ina book she had read a short time 
before she had come across these sentences : | 
“ Howbeit now I know well that Jesus came 
not to prophesy smooth things, but to teach 
us the truth. Therefore was it most need- 
ful that He should speak the truth, and 
nothing less than the truth concerning the 
Pharisees, to the intent that the eyes of all 
mankind might be opened, even to the 
generation of generations, that they might 
discern that the sin of sins is hypocrisy. For 
other sins wound, but this sin slayeth the 
conscience. Peradventure, also, Jesus fore- 
saw that a time might come when certain even 
among his own disciples wou!d err as the 
Pharisees erred, shutting their eyes against 
the truth, as being unfit and not convenient. 
He, also, that came to redeem all the children 
of men from all evil, was it not most neces- 
sary that He should make clear in the sight 
of all men what was the greatest evil? For 
if men knew it not, how could He redeem 
them from it ?” 

This had been Sidney’s crowning sin. He 
had so acted a part that, unawares, he had 
grown to consider it his real nature ; it had 
almost ceased to be hypocrisy, save in the 
sight of God, whose eye saw the false foun- 
dation on which the building was raised. 
For surely Sidney had not altogether feigned 


| 








| man. 
| righteous unto men, but within ye are full 


| tion of Sidney. 


his enjoyment of the privileges and duties of 
Christianity. He had gone with her to the 
table of the Lord ; he had given generously, 
not only of his wealth, but of his time and 
talents, to the service of his fellow-men. He 
had taken his stand in public life as a religious 
“Even so ye also outwardly appear 


of hypocrisy and iniquity.” This was the 


condemnation of her Lord against the man 


who was dearer to her than her own soul. 

She felt that she was right in facing this 
crisis alone, free from the distracting affec- 
To have stayed near him 
would have taxed her strength too heavily ; 
for all life was under an eclipse! Was it 
not an abiding darkness, which could not 
pass away on this side of the grave? Was 
he not in an abyss of gloom, into which she 
must go down, and dwell with him there ? 
Gloom and sorrow and remorse she would 
share with him; but not the infamy of a new 
sin. 

Even in the deepest abyss God would be 
with her. This was the hope she clung to. 
She recalled the vision she once had of the 
love of God. There was absolutely no limit, 
no change in that Divine love, though it 
might take the form of an apparent ven- 
geance. ‘ Even in hell thou art there!” she 
said, and she felt strong enough to go down 
to the nethermost depths, if underneath her 
she were still to feel the Everlasting Arms. 

The nethermost depth to her would be to 
separate herself from Sidney. But if he per- 
sisted in carrying out his threat, and being 
guilty of this new iniquity, even if her heart 
broke, she would no longer live with him. 
She knew what the world would say of it, 
that it was only a foolish woman’s jealousy 
and prejudice, a straining at a gnat, if she 
could not forgive so boyish a sin as that of 
which he would seem to have been guilty. 
But she took no account of the world. If 
he persisted in his threatened injustice to 
Sophy’s memory, if he brought this bitter 
shame upon the heads of her dear old friends, 
it would be a base act of perfidy, showing 
him absolutely unrepentant towards God 
and man. It would be impossible to her to 


| resume her former wifehood with him. 


Rachel Goldsmith could not be ignorant 
of the fact that her beloved mistress was 
passing through some great sorrow. But she 
was a reticent woman, with great natural 
refinement, and she said nothing either to 
express her own sympathy or to lead Mar- 
garet to confide her troubles to her. She 
was older than her mistress by fifteen years, 
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and she cared for no one in the world so 
much as for Margaret and her two sons. 
Philip and Hugh had grown up under her 
eyes, and she was almost like a second mother 
to them. To her strong affection was added 
that loyal and faithful respect with which an 
old servant looks upon the future masters. 

Margaret spent most of her time in her own 
room in the hotel at Berne, through the win- 
dows of which she could see the wonderful 
range of snowy Alps, that stretched across 
the horizon, and, catching the evening light, 
looks so unearthly in its marvellous purity 
and beauty. It seemed to her as if beyond 
those white and rosy peaks lay “the land 
that is very far off.” That strong yearning 
to be gone thither, safely shut in from the 
vanities and vexations of life, so often ex- 
pressed in old Latin hymns, had taken pos- 
session of her, and it seemed to her as if she 
had only to will, to rise up, and cross over 
the invisible threshold of the other life. 
Should she go or stay? The choice was 
almost given to her. Would she depart at 
this moment, and be for ever with the Lord? 
Or would she stay to fight the sore battle 
her beloved ones were engaged in. “ Let 
me stay !” she said half aloud. 

At that moment Rachel entered the room 
quietly with a letter. It was a thick packet, 
addressed to her in her husband’s hand- 
writing, and Margaret opened it with tremb- 
ling fingers. A number of yellow, time- 
stained pages fell from it as she seized a 
little note written by Sidney. 

“My Margaret,” he said, “I have seen 
my son, and | will acknowledge him. But 
unless you stand by me my punishment will 
be greater thanI can bear. I am like a man 
walking in darkness amid pitfalls, without 
guidance. I will be guided by you. Do 
not forsake me, my wife. The letter I 
enclose was written thirty years ago by 
Sophy to Rachel. Would to God it had 
been sent to her then! To-night we expect 
to find Martin, who has fled from us to the 
mountains, ” 

Margaret gathered up the scattered leaves, 
and called to Rachel, who was just leaving 
her again alone. 

“ Rachel!” she cried, “I can tell you my 
sorrow and my secret now. It concerned 
you more than me, perhaps. And yet, no; 
it cannot, it cannot. We have found out 
what has become of Sophy.” 

“Oh, it is Mr. Martin!” exclaimed Rachel; 
“God bless him! I knew he would find it 


out some day ; and how shall we ever thank 
him for it, Andrew and me ?” 





“Hush! hush!” said Margaret; “it is 
too dreadful. Rachel, he sends you this 
letter, which Sophy wrote to you before she 
died, thirty years ago, and he says, ‘ Would 
to God it had been sent to youthen!’ Take 
it away to read it: I cannot bear to see you 
reading it.” 

Rachel carried the faded letter away. She 
was an old woman now, with white hair, and 
eyes that were failing a little, and needing a 
brighter light than when Sophy had written 
that long letter. But she remembered Sophy’s 
handwriting well, and tears blinded her dim 
eyes. Oh, what anguish of heart would 
have been saved them if this letter had but 
reached them thirty years ago! It was the 
suspense of the long, long years that had 
broken Andrew’s spirit, and made an old 
man of him whilst still in the prime of life. 
Many fathers lose a beloved child by death, 
and they lay them in the grave, and go their 
way, and presently the sharp grief is healed. 
But he had lost her more cruelly, by that 
cruellest way, an unaccountable and mys- 
terious disappearance. It was well to make 
the discovery of her fate even now; but 
if it had only been made thirty years 
ago ! 

~ Rachel read the letter slowly, gathering in 

its many new impressions vaguely, like one 
puzzled and bewildered. It seemed a con- 
fusion to her. Who could this Sidney be of 
whom Sophy wrote—this young man who 
had deserted her in a passion, as it appeared, 
just the thoughtless passion of a young 
man? Sophy’s temper had often been very 
provoking, and she freely confessed that 
she had provoked him out of all patience. 
Sidney ? She knew only one man of that 
name. 

And he was Sidney Martin, her master, 
the husband of her idolised mistress. He 
was the rich man, the magistrate, the mem- 
ber of Parliament who belonged to quite 
another world from that lower world in 
which she and Andrew lived, the world to 
which Sophy had belonged. To think of 
him in connection with this young man, 
Sophy’s husband, who had deserted her, was 
impossible ; it was an unjustifiable liberty— 
a crime. 

She put the letter down and took up some 
sewing, as if she could think more clearly 
whilst her fingers were busy. But her hands 
trembled too much, and a crowd of memories 
came rushing through her brain. Oh, Sophy! 
Sophy! how sad an end to come to with 
your wilful ways and foolish fancies! Dying 
there, alone, among strangers, who did not 
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know what you were saying with your dying 
lips! No hand you knew to hold your hand 
as it grew cold, and no voice you could under- 
stand to speak words of comfort as you went 
down, step by step, into the chill river of 
death! Alone !—utterly alone ! 

Then she read the letter again. And now 
the name came clearly to her—Sidney Mar- 
tin. There must be some other man, then, of 
that name. It was incredible that Mr. Martin, 
who had joined them in their search and 
inquiry with such friendly sympathy, could 
have held the knowledge of her fate in his 
own heart. She thought of all his kindness 
to Andrew and herself—a kindness that had 
never failed. Yet, Sidney Martin! And a 
secret marriage! It was he, too, who had 
sent her this letter, and a strange message 





with it. If this could be true, what would 
be the end of it ? 

She made her way to Margaret’s room 
with trembling limbs and a sinking heart. 
Margaret was still sitting where she had left 
her, with her face towards the window ; but 
it was dark, and the long range of moun- 
tains, that seemed only a little while ago the 
glistening boundary of a brighter world, lay 
pallid as death against the sombre sky. 

* Miss Margaret!” cried Rachel in a voice 
of sorrowful uncertainty. 

Margaret stood up and stretched out her 
arms, and the two women clung to one 
another in a passionate embrace, which 
seemed to knit together all the joys and 
sorrows of their life-long affection. Rachel 
knew that her dreaded surmise was true, 





A PROHIBITION OF DRINK-SHOPS: 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 


OMETIMES I have been asked, “Is the 

removal of the drink traffic a counsel 

of perfection, the impossible dream of the 

hopeful temperance reformer? Can a whole 

community be found voluntarily, and through 

a course of years, to free itself from the main 
cause of its demoralization ?” 

My answer is: I do not merely think or 
suppose, I know that it has been done. And 
by the healthful development of the moral 
sense of communities it can sooner or later 
be done everywhere. 

In the southern part of the State of New 
Jersey, forty miles from Philadelphia, stands 
the town of Millville, containing a popula- 
tion of ten thousand, almost wholly of work- 
ing-men and their families. I know of only 
one college-educated man in the town. A 
generation ago it was specially noted for its 
intemperance. It is now fifty years since 
the owners of the glass-bottle factories, 
which formed the principal industry of the 
place, declined any longer to manufacture 
bottles for the dealers in alcoholic liquors. 
It was an act of conscience, and seemed like 
ruin to cut off a line of trade which mostly 
formed two-thirds of the output of such a 
business ; but, in spite of this, the manufac- 
ture in other lines was developed, until its 
gross production in hollow glassware now 
exceeds probably that of any other factory 
in the world. 

The operatives were thus continually 
reminded of the question of the use of 
intoxicants, and a quiet influence bore con- 





tinually upon the minds of the workmen. 
At length the day came when, by the terms 
of the charter which incorporated the village 
into a “city,” the State granted the privilege 
of local option. The discussion of a moral 
and practical question in any community is 
of itself a great means of its elevation. Gra- 
dually “the arrest of thought” reached the 
consciences of one by one of the more 
thoughtful, who, through long custom, had 
acquiesced in the evil. An increasing num- 
ber became convinced of the practicability 
of the suppression of the liquor traffic. Op- 
posed to them were the habitual drinkers, 
backed by the pecuniary interests of threc 
large hotels and twenty lower-class drinking 
saloons. Year by year the number of the 
prohibitionists grew. The first step gained 
was the suppression of the smaller saloons, 
in which the three large taverns heartily 
joined, in order to obtain a monopoly of the 
sale. But, in the following year, the irritated 
saloon-keepers, by way of retaliation, joined 
the prohibitionists in closing the three ta- 
verns. Thus, by a process of mutual decapi- 
tation, the city got rid of both classes of 
licensed houses. 

It was the elected city council which con- 
trolled the question of licences. In the 
decisive year elections gave a majority of 
one in favour of the sale of liquor. The 
deciding vote against prohibition was that 
of a butcher, and the wives of the artisans 
let him know that if, by the aid of his vote, 
the tavern licences were renewed, they would 
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buy meat elsewhere. He absented himself | 
from the city council, and that year, for the 
first time, no applications for licence were 
granted. 

The three tavern-keepers now “struck” 
and tried to force licences by declining to | 
entertain travellers. In this new emergency, 
« lady, who had the principal house in the 


| 


place, temporarily received all travellers. The | 


reformers triumphed. Two of the taverns 
became temperance boarding-houses, and the 
third received visitors to the place. 

For many years the battle was a close one, 
not without risk of defeat. But the increase 
in the prosperity of the town, the welfare of 
individual families, most of all, the improved 
character of the young men, was so evident 
that the prohibition vote grew greater year 
by year, until finally the question was no 
longer contested. This result was mainly 
owing to the wise and unfaltering efforts of 
the local branch of the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Now for the results of fifteen years of this 
“home protection.” Instead of three taverns 
and twenty saloons poisoning the moral and 
physical life of the community, a thriving 
mechanics’ institute, costing £4,000, was 
built, where a reading-room, musical and 
debating societies and lectures occupy the 


SUMMER. 


are established, with an annual sale of several 
hundred pounds of cottage organs and mu- 
sical instruments, and it is literally true that 


| young men have grown up, never having 


seen or tasted alcoholic liquors. On the 
occasion of a scientific lecture there could 
not be found in all the town enough alcohol 
to furnish the material for the experiments. 
When we consider that nine-tenths, if not 
ninety-nine hundredths, of vice is connected 
with indulgence in intoxicants, we can esti- 
mate what all this “home protection ” means 
to the families of such a community. 

When the writer last visited the town, he 
found that £19,000 had been spent by the 


| artisans during the past year in providing 


freehold houses. Two policemen are found 
amply sufficient to watch over a town of 
10,000 inhabitants. 

What has been done in Miilville, and in 
many other American communities, can ulti- 
mately be done in every town in Great 
Britain. It is a question of throwing the 
balance of public opinion on the right side ; 
where the moral effort of the better portion 
of a community brings the right end of the 
scale-beam below the level, it ought always 
to gravitate until a permanent deliverance 
from the measureless evils of alcoholism is 
accomplished. 


evenings of the young. Three music shops 














SUMMER. 


UMMER is come ; we wake, and hear her singing 
Over the valleys thick with gold and green, 
In lonely ways we feel her tendrils clinging 
Where only thorns have been. 


Summer is come, and all the wild waste places 
With buds and leaves and blossoms overflow ; 
Ten thousand rainbow dyes, ten thousand graces 
Arise, and bloom, and glow. 





SUMMER. 











What hast thou brought us but these glories shining, 
O summer, through thy few bright golden hours ? 
Can hearts that ache with life’s unspoken pining 
Be filled with song and flowers ? 


Ah no ; we wait, we wait for fuller sweetness, 
For love, made holy by the sorrow past, 
For a new life in all its fair completeness, 
Our hope fulfilled at last. 


And when the soul this narrow world forsaking 
Gains the full splendour of eternal day, 
Summer shall come with that sublime awaking, 
And shadows flee away. , 
SARAH DOUDNEY, 
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THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 
By ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisnor or WrincHEsrTER. 
IIIl.—ITS METHODS. 
“ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.”—Joun x11. 32. 


5 he was a startling promise, and none 
the less startling for the explanation 
which followed. But for that explanation, 
we might reasonably have referred it to that 
crowning moment when, having spoiled prin- 
cipalities and powers, and trampled under 
His feet Death and Hades, Christ ascended 
up on high to ledd captivity captive, and be 
the Priest upon His‘throne. St. John, how- 
ever, almost hastens to make this interpre- 
tation impossible. It is true that ‘Death 
could not hold Him—that He died that He 
might rise, and that He rose that He might 
take possession of His kingdom. But it is 
not glory here that the Lord is thinking of, 
it is shame ; it is not the welcome of angels, 
but their holy and wondering tears; it is 
not deliverance from those who had no pity, 
but the climax of the ineffable anguish which 
He suffered at their hands. The song of the 
drunkard, and the mocking of the priests, 
and the gambling of the soldiers, and the 
cold stare of the crowd were full in His mind. 
Yet He also foresaw and foreteld the triumph 

-out of them ; when, for the joy set before 
Him, the shame and the agony seemed of but 
little moment ; when, made perfect through 
suffering, He was also to conquer by it ; and 
-so the middle cross with its wounded and 
quivering burden was to become the most 
potent force the world has ever seen over the 
mind and heart of mankind. “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” ‘This spake He,” adds the 
apostle (in the manner we elsewhere observe 
in him), “signifying by what death he should 
die.” 

Christ’s love, in the power whereby it as- 
serts its existence, and achieves its triumph, 
and retains its dominion, is our subject to-day. 
It is a subject about which every regenerate 
heart has its own abundant and separate ex- 
perience ; it is also one which, while it touches 
the deepest chords of human feeling, and 
heals conscience as no other remedy can heal 
it, profoundly affects the entire spiritual 
being of man, and is vital to the solution of 
some of the grandest problems in Christian 
thought. 

We will consider the sphere of this divine 
method, or where it operates ; the varieties 
of it, or how it operates; the instruments of 
it, or what puts it into motion. Behind and 





above the subject of our contemplation ever 
stands the awful, blessed cross with the 
Sin-bearer hanging on it. If His death was 
the supreme and culminating manifestation 
of the love, which was at once the nature 
and purpose of Him “ who loved us and gave 
Himself for us,” it is also the master-power 
which alone can turn the “ hard rock into a 
standing water and the flint stone into a 
springing well.” 

I. The sphere in which this redeeming 
love operates is fourfold : that of mind, and 
conscience, and heart, and will. We begin 
with the mind, for the mind is at once the 
avenue and the council-chamber of the soul ; 
the avenue by which facts, and ideas, and 
opinions pass on into the invisible laboratory, 
where they take shape and life, or wither 
and disappear ; the council-chamber, where 
the sifting, and the pondering, and balancing 
are more or less instinctively and rapidly 
transacted, and where the final mental re- 
sult becomes an essential factor in the voli- 
tion and activity which follow. For in pro- 
portion as the mind loves truth will it con- 
sent to apprehend, and ever have joy in ap- 
prehending it. It is a noble and inspiring _ 
love, which will never rest contented in the _ 
truths themselves, but will pass on to Him 
Who reveals them. When, for instance, set- 
ting ourselves to think out this amazing love 
of Jesus of Nazareth, we speculate on its 
cause, examine its history, deplore its re- 
quital, debate its object, the question occurs 
—can there be a loftier one?—Why did 
He love those with whom He had so little 
in common, about whom an apostle writes, 
* While we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us,” whether we consider the stock from 
which they sprang, or the race of which they 
were an obscure, if ineradicable offshoot ? In 
a word, what was there in man as a race, 
or the Jews as a nation, to deserve the sacri- 
fices He made? There is but one answer to 
this question ; and though it is insufficient, is 
there any other? He loved us because it 
so pleased Him. 


It pleased Him because 
He was the Son of God; and God is Love. 
The moral infancy and inexperience in 
which our forefathers found themselves in 
paradise were presently and miserably ex- 
changed for a knowledge of sin, which dis- 
pleased God, but did not finally alienate 
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Him. The fallen child was still loved, 
though fallen. Out of love to him he could 
yet no longer be treated as if he had not 
fallen. While man could not, out of very 
hope for his recovery, be protected from or 
at once delivered out of the manifold conse- 
quences of his abused freedom, the love that 
had fashioned, and blessed, and spared him, 
instantly and deliberately planned his salva- 
tion ; and ‘tenderly, through a long series of 
ages, expected his return. That return was 
effected through the Incarnation ; and that 
satisfaction, or propitiation, which, as the 
two profoundest of the inspired thinkers, St. 
Paul and St. John, explain to us, were the 
fruits of that love, which humbled itself for 
man, and partook of his nature, lived, 
obeyed, suffered in it, to make reconciliation 
with God, and bring in an everlasting right- 
eousness. No doubt there are mysteries 
here connected with Christ’s atonement for 
sin, and the divine acceptance of it as an 
essential satisfaction to Eternal Righteous- 
ness, which baffle the keenest intellect, when 
attempting to penetrate them; and about 
which our safety and our blessedness is to 
accept and adore. But we can at least see 
that they are mysteries ; and we may stand 
on the brink of the abyss and reverently 
look down into it, even if we cannot fathom 
its depth. The human mind, when it knows 


- its limitations and accepts them, will not 


arrogantly claim, whether in revelation or in 
physics, to grasp or to comprehend all truths 
presented to it. Here, and about all things, 
“we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part.” What it may and should claim is 
that nothing should be presented to it con- 
trary to reason, and therefore contrary to 
God, and which would be both presumptuous 
and silly; not, that nothing should tran- 
scend it. To know what we can and what 
we cannot see is the knowledge which is at 
once dutiful and reasonable. 
“* §8trong Son of God, immortal Love, 
hom we, that have not seen thy face, 


By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove.” 


—- 


There is no faith that is not based on know- 
ledge, and there is no knowledge possible 
apart from faith. As God loves the whole 
of man, whom He has made that He might 
love him, and Who, when He had made 
him, pronounced him to be very geod ; 
his body, which He has clothed with such 
dignity and beauty ; and his will, by which 
His supremacy is recognised and obeyed ; 
and his conscience, where He judges on His 
throne, and his heart which He claims, pos- 








sesses, and beatifies with His presence—so 
He loves his mind, which He has fashioned 
and ordered with its laws and its capacities, 
and its limitations, its pure delight, and its 
lofty ambitions ; and the mind, knowing that 
it is judged, and thought of, and cared for, 
gladly receives into its inmost depths the 
light and fire of divine love, which acts as 
summer time on its activities, germinating, 
stimulating, fertilising, maturing them, and 
accepts the magnificent trust of revelation 
as a treasure never to be exhausted, as a 
mystery never to be explored. 

On the conscience this love of Christ 
works with an awful, yet softening power ; 
and it works through the cross. Was it 
only the priests who sent Him to His Pas- 
sion; only the fickle crowd that shouted, 
“ We will not have thisman, but Barabbas ;” 
only Pilate, in whom the thought of two 
worlds fiercely, if briefly, contended, and in 
whom the present world gained the mas- 
tery; only the soldiers who mocked Him 
with the reed, and the purple, and the 
crown? Had our sins no share in that 
mighty and unique tragedy of lovely and 
majestic innocence, yielding itself to shame 
and death to put away guilt, and bring in 
righteousness ; with the shedding of that 
blood in which there is redemption, even 
forgiveness, have we had nothing to do? 
As He hangs there we are drawn to Him, 
for He beckons us to His feet. He has 
no reproaches for us, only a silent appeal 
against a hard impenitence. He has no 
request to us except to come to Him, just 
as we are, that He may give usrest. His 
cross smites us, and yet His cross heals us. 
We feel that there must be a holy wrath at 
sin, or why is Jesus there, bruised for our 
offences and stricken for our iniquities ? 
But we also feel that the wrath is a right- 
eous wrath, and that God could not be God 
if He did not feel it. We also recognise 
that there is forgiveness with Him, not 
through our merit, but through His pity. 
Jesus Who prays, and saves, and mourns, 
and dies on that cross, prays, saves, mourns, 
and dies because God is Father, and He is 
the Son of His love, and the love which 
provides the remedy persuades the repent- 
ance, and the cry of our heart, drawn to 
Him in His humility and anguish, goes up 
to Him, 

Rock of Ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
But when the conscience is smitten and 
healed, the heart burns, burns as with a con- 
suming fire. Nothing conquers like love ; 
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and there is no love under the sun so potent, 
so wonderful, so tender, so beautiful as the 
love of the dying Jesus. Those blessed arms, 
stretched out on the limbs of the cross, seem 
to embrace the world in their grasp. The 
very attitude seems to say, “ Because I love 
you, Iam dying for you. I am dying for 
you because My death will deliver you from 
the most crushing burden, and from the most 
implacable tyranny, and from the most de- 
pressing fear. All I ask of you in return is 
to know and believe My love; is to claim 
and accept My salvation ; is to see in My 
cross, and My agony, My Father’s love and 
My Father’s holiness ; most of all, to learn 
to hate sin, as He hates it; to understand, 
about Me, that greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friend.” 

When, then, the mind is instructed, and 
the conscience stirred, and the heart on fire 
—the will moves, umpire and sovereign of 
all. Christ recognised this in Himself, as the 
Son of Man, when, in reply to the leper’s 
prayer, “If Thou wilt, Thou canst make me 
clean,” He said, “I will ; be thou clean.” He 
recognised it in us, when He solemnly 
complained to the Pharisees, *‘ Ye will not 
come unto Me that ye might have life.” The 
will is only then completely mastered and 
won when it has been approached and per- 
suaded by all the other organs of our spiri- 
tual being, acting according to their nature, 
and in their order. But when we look at 
the cross, the glory of which the mind has 
apprehended, the salvation in which the con- 
science has welcomed, the love of which the 
heart has accepted—then it is ripe and safe 
forthwith to choose and to obey ; then, and 
then only, “The love of Christ constraineth 
us ; because we thus judge, that if one died for 
all, then all died: and that He died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto Him which 
died for them, and rose again.” 

II. The varieties of it, or how it operates, 
are chiefly didactic, and exemplary, and sac- 
ramental, and corrective. 

By didactic, I mean that on which some- 
thing has already been spoken, the story of 
the Saviour’s love as it is set forth in the 
Gospels, which, in its simplicity and disin- 
terestedness, tenderness and humility, has no 
Happen in the record of any other human 

ife, and was utterly beyond the imagination 


The fact of its being 
described by those who could not have de- 
scribed it if they had not seen it, is an abso- 


of man to create. 


lute proof of its being true. A superficial 





knowledge of this history will, indeed, do no 
more towards melting or winning the soul} 
than a winter’s sun on an iceberg. It must 
be pondered and meditated in the heart if it. 
is to penetrate it, and to transfigure it into 
the beauty it portrays. There are few more 
potent helps to holiness than meditation ; 
and there are few who think, where there 
are thousands who feel. 

The exemplary method is that of the power 
of the saintly life, whether read of in a book, 
or present to the senses, or known of in the 
world. For man has a mighty charm over 
his fellow man ; and a saintly soul can be, in 
a real way, a means of grace to the Church ; 
and the love of Christ, when it enters and 
transfuses and glorifies a human spirit, shines 
out of it like a flashing light reflected from 
the facets of a brilliant, glows forth from it 
with warmth and heat to light and fire the 
soul. To see how others love Jesus, and 
what that love helps them to do, and suffer, 
and resign, stirs us to inquire into their 
secret, and to covet their blessedness. We 
feel that love can be caught, and stirred, and 
fed. He who loves them loves us also. Will 
He not visit us, too, and make our joy full ? 

And this exemplary method works quietly 
and almost unconsciously ; it is hardly aware 
of itself ; it does not lift up its voice in the 
streets; it does not covet admiration, and 
it is frightened by praise. It is ever with 
a sense even of sin and imperfectness, though 
also of acceptance and filial liberty, that it 
walks in the light as God is in the light, it 
cannot understand how others are helped 
by it; its secret amazement is that it is so 
thin and shallow and poor. 

The sacramental method is that where- 
by, by effectual signs and seals, the graee 
of God is conveyed to the devout soul, and 
therewith and thereby the fulness of the 
love that passeth knowledge. It is, indeed, 
a bald and ceremonial and even degrad- 
ing view of baptism only to regard it as a 
sort of formal registration into ecclesiastical 
privileges, and not to see in it a wonderful 
instance of God’s love in freely and ungrudg- 
ingly incorporating us into the society of His 
redeemed family, whereby we have the right 
to call Him Father, and constantly to claim 
at His hands the supply of all the needs that 
a creature can feel, and the expression of all 
the love that God can bestow. 

The ordinance is not less precious to those 
of us who recognise infant baptism as 
agreeable to the mind of Christ, and in 
analogy with the institution of the first cove- 
nant. Let us remember that the Lord, Who 
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foved children as well as men, Who took 
them up in His arms, put His hands on 
them, and blessed them, Himself took on 
Him the helplessness and infirmity of in- 
fancy and childhood, that every age of man 
might recognise in Him, who called Himself 
Son of Man, the brotherliness that is only 
born from experience. 

In the Holy Communion of the Body and 

3lood of .Christ, we see the supreme mani- 
festation of the love of Him Who died that 
we might live, Who loved that we might 
love ; init and from it we may expect and 
may claim the gift, and the fruition of it. 
“Do this in remembrance of me,” is a com- 
mand which touches mercy with pathos. 

Christ asks to be remembered, for our love 
is precious to Him; in this way of remem- 
bering Him, we learn that He, too, remem- 
bers us, when he imparts strength, and 
renews pardon, and ripens activity. If He 
does not seem worthy of our love, when we 
come to receive what is the memorial and 
channel of it, when will He seem worthy ? 
If He will be slow to give us the sense of 
His love, in its freeness, in its unchangeable- 
ness, in its unutterable sweetness and beauty ; 
why does He welcome us to His banqueting 
house only to send us empty away? The 
gift is there for us, it shall not be hazarded 
or forfeited to sincere souls through the in- 
firmity of a morbid subjectiveness. He who 
knows what is in man, for He shares the 
nature which He Himself made and gave, is 
in no such hurry to halve our blessing or to 
chill our joy. 

“‘ By sacraments men are to be taken out 
of the narrowness and isolation of their own 
lives, out of all engrossing preoccupation 
with their own state, into the ample air, the 
generous gladness, the unselfish hope of the 
city of God; they are to escape from all 
<dlaily pettiness, all morbid self-interest, all 
preposterous conviction of their own impor- 
tance, into a fellowship which spans all ages 
and all lands.” We need not vaguely hope 
that we may somehow receive His grace; 
for He has told us where and how we are to 
find it, and what are the conditions of its un- 
hindered entrance into our souls. There 
is also the disciplinary method, for some 
men, perhaps for all, the only one, both of 
revealing the unutterable tenderness of God 
and of opening our hearts to receive it. We 
should never comprehend the awful holiness 
of God but for the consequences of sin, which 
defies and violates it ; we should never taste 
in all its wonderful sweetness of the love of 
God, but for pain. In this disciplinary 











method, to which our Lord Himself was no 
stranger, for He learned obedience through the 
things which He suffered, there are three chief 
elements—Death, Pain, Darkness. When, 
however, we speak of them as disciplinary, 
that is, as implying an educating value for 
filling us with the love of God, a word of 
careful explanation must be premised. They 
are disciplinary in the sense of their being 
used by God, not as ordained by Him. But 
they are neither features of His purpose, nor 
elements of His government, nor ordinances 
of His will. Rather, in that, they are inva- 
sions and interruptions of our life; disap- 
pointments and stumbling-blocks in our path. 
Death, as we know it, is “the wages of sin,” 
not the primal thought of God. Pain, so far 
as we know, though God’s medicine and sur- 
gery, as He uses it when it appears, was no 
original thought of His (so far as man is 
concerned, at least), for the creature which 
He made in His own image, to share His 
unspeakable bliss. Darkness, whether intel- 
lectual or spiritual, is utterly and essentially 
alien to Him, Who, in the beginning of crea- 
tion, said, ‘“ Let there be light ;” and the 
gladness of Whose divine nature it is, to 
reveal Himself to the world. 

Of all these things we may truly say, not 
only that the Creator has never pronounced 
them good, but that, so far from being recon- 
ciled to their presence or continuance, He 
sent His Son to banish and destroy them for 
ever. As has been acutely observed, we lay 
on God’s love a heavier burden than it can 
bear, when, in consoling men under the 
awful sorrows of life, we lightly and conven- 
tionally attribute them to the act of God, 
rather than the malice of Satan. It is an 
unspeakable mystery, but our Lord, again 
and again, in language neither of figure nor 
tradition, has attributed both disease and 
insanity to the intervention of the Evil One. 
While it is perfectly accurate to say that 
““whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth,” 
it is equally accurate to affirm of all these 
mighty woes which fill our sad world with 
anguish, lamentation, and woe : “An enemy,” 
not a Father, “ hath done this!” 

Death is a tutor for us all in the schooling of 
the love of Jesus. While nothing quite apart 
from our own interest in it so forcibly strikes 
the moralimaginationasthespectacle of Christ 
dying for the world, which at once despised 
and destroyed Him; so nothing so forcibly 
or continuously imparts to the awfulness of 
our mortality, the solitariness of our personal 
existence, the responsibility which no one 
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can share, the dissolution which nothing can 
postpone. Hour by hour it is coming to 
meet us ; everything else is uncertain—the 
place, the time, the shape in which it will 
come. That it will come, we may forget, 
but we cannot deny. In that supreme mo- 
ment to be able to fall back on Him Who has 
tasted death for us, because He loved us more 
than His own life, and Who has taken away 
both the fear and the sting, and the loneli- 
ness of it, because He has passed through it 
and conquered it, has died for our sins, and 
risen again for our justification; what a 
blessed peace this, and what a noble hope ! 
In that hour He will stand by us, and say, 
“Fear not, for I am with thee.” The love 
that endured death and triumphed over it, 
will then steal into our souls, and help us 
as we pass to see His face and catch His 
smile. 

To take but one instance: pain, about 
which one writer has said that “it is the 
deepest thing in the world ;” and another, 
“that even more than knowledge, pain is 
power ;” is sometimes flung at Christians 
as a fact utterly incompatible with the 
idea of the goodness of God, often by 
Christians and by believers before Christ, 
hastily interpreted as the consequence of 
personal sin. That much of the physical 
pain which mankind endures is the result of 
the violation of natural laws, whether in- 
herited or otherwise, is true, and in that 
sense, He Who, in His own wisdom, framed 
those laws, and at once warned and guarded 
men from disobeying them by painful con- 
sequences, may be said to be its ultimate 
cause. But the death upon the cross, with 
its unspeakable sorrow, so utterly dissociated 
from personal sinfulness, and the Incarnate 
life on earth, with the disappointments, and 
rejections, and misunderstandings, and op- 
position it stirred, should be enough to teach 
us how to dissociate sin from suffering. As 
His pain, borne so patiently and joyfully for 
us, draws us to Him, with an irresistible 
attraction, we must not forget that it also 
involves us in the duty of taking our share 
in that solemn, but magnificent sacrifice, by 
which, as St. Paul said: “ We fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ 
in the flesh, for His body’s sake, which is 
the Church.” 

Pain unites us to each other, who are all 
members of a groaning and travailing and 
mortal family ; it also unites us to God, who 
helps us to say, “ The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it?” It is 
even possible, as some of us know, to comfort 


| the soul into 








ourselves and to glorify God in our pain, by 
sincerely and humbly thanking Him for it. 
Arnold, when he was dying in mortal agony, 
blessed God out of a true heart. When the 
promise is breathed into the quivering spirit, 
*“* My grace is sufficient for thee,” the peace 
comes to us which the world can neither 
give nor take away. 

Darkness, whether intellectual or spiritual, 
is a grievous pain; and the malice of the 
Evil One, acting on the nervous system of an 
enfeebled body, succeeds in shutting out from 
the soul the light and face of God. Whether 
it is doubt of the existence of God, or of 
His justice, whether it is a sense of sin, 
incompatible with a hope of salvation, or 
a conviction of failure which shuts down 
an awful despair, God is lost, 
and the supreme trial of the saints, only to 
be understood by those who have passed 
through it, stings and burns with fire. Some 
of us may have it behind them; others 
may have it in front of them; in either case 
it is the discipline for the love of God. 
Jesus felt it when He was redeeming the 
world; and Jesus can enter into it now. It 
need not be a mark of displeasure, though 
it must be a crisis for faith. Here, too, the 
steadfast soul, which can see in the darkness 
and trust in the silence, knowing in whom 
it has believed, will suffer and wait. The 
patience and faith of the saints mean in the 
end so much greater capacity for the love and 
service of God. ‘Who shall separate me 
from the love of Christ” is the thought which 
stills into perfect calm the soul. 

III. Once more, there is the instrument of 
this method—only one, God the Holy Ghost. 
If teachers would remember this with their 
pupils, and parents with their children, and 
pastors with their flocks, the Church would 
have a new life given to her, and we should 
be no longer asking, “ Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul, why art thou disquieted 
within me?” It is God the Holy Ghost Who 
takes of the things of Christ, and shows them 
to us; Who opens our eyes that we may 
understand them with obedience and wel- 
come them with joy; Who convicts us of 
sin, and then points us to the Sin-bearer, Who 
shows us the majesty and beauty and neces- 
sity of righteousness, and then unites us to 
Him; Who was made sin for us, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in 
Him. This is the dispensation of the Spirit. 
It is tu be wished that we felt it more. What 
the angel said to Joshua, he says also to us: 
“Get thee up; wherefore liest thou on thy 
face?” If you want to love Jesus, ask Jesus 
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to show you how He loves you, and He will 
answer you by the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
It is His blessed look to shed abroad the love 
of God in our hearts ; it is His only—that is 
the only way. Weshall never stir or deepen 
our own love by lamenting its littleness, or 
by feebly desiring its growth. ‘“‘ We love Him 
because He loved us ”—and to learn to love 
is to begin to pray. 

In conclusion.—1. We are to see the mar- 
vellous power of sacrifice. Itis a truth which 
again and again forces itself as we meditate 
on the redeeming love, at the very moment of 
its apparent failure. Something of its value 
for us, apart from the personal share we claim 
in its magnificent triumph, is that it must be 
for us also, in all our efforts for others, to 
win and keep the eternal life. Christ on His 
part can only own and use and bless us, just 
so far as we take His yoke upon us and learn 
of Him; and His yoke is the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. Men will only be drawn to us, 
and believe in us, and yield themselves to 
our persuasion, so far as they perceive that 
we are sincere in really desiring their good, 
and prove it by our denying ourselves for 
their sakes. We succeed as we deserve ; and 
it is love that deserves, and the reward of 
being loved is that men listen to us as we 
speak of Jesus. 

2. It is a personal Christ to which each 
separate soul must go for life and peace and 
duty. There are two great truths, equally 
vital and indispensable: the one the per- 
sonal salvation, the other the corporate life. 
The personal salvation means the individual, 
conscious, intelligent, cleaving of separate 
soul, the personal Lord. 

To Me, Jesus says; not to an orthodox 
creed, not to a divine society, not to an inspired 
book, but to Me. “I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto Me.” And 
then elsewhere He is careful to emphasize 
—both where He invites, and when He 
condemns—‘“ Come unto Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” This has gone down from age to 
age, with its ineffable and tender music, to 





be the solace of millions whose hearts knew 
their own bitterness, and no stranger inter- 
meddled with their joy. ‘ Ye will not come 
unto Me that ye might have life,” was His 
sad reproach to those who could not believe 
because they sought honour from men, and 
not the honour which cometh from God only. 
What do I know personally of the Saviour 
Christ—of what He has done for me, and of 
what He claims from me? Have I in any sense 
a personal knowledge of Him, such as a man 
has of his friend? Did He shed His blood 
for me—and have I asked Him to wash me 
into perfect whiteness? Has He earned sal- 
vation for me ; not only from the punishment 
of sin, which is, perhaps, the least part of its 
consequences, but from its guilt and from 
its power? And can I in any sense say, “I 
know in whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that He is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto Him against that day.” 
When I see Him as He is, seated on the 
throne of His glory, shall I recognise in Him 
one whom I have worshipped, and trusted, 
and served, and followed, and loved, and 
wished for ; or will He be a stranger, Whom 
I never wished or tried to reach or win upon 
earth, and Who can only have one sentence 
to say to me—those supreme words, “I 
know you not”? 

3. Christ has His limitations. “If ye 
believe not that I am He, ye shall die in 
your sins.” And He will not force men to 
believe. Faith is an act of the will as well 
as of the understanding. To force the will 
would be to take from man his moral free- 
dom ; and, were such a thing possible, the 
love of God would be in conflict with the right- 
eousness of God. There could be no judg- 
ment if the judged were not free. “TI, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.” Has it drawn you? My friends, 
the love of Christ, manifested on the cross, is 
a real, a precious, a free gift to you. What 
will you do with it? Will you accept it, and 
let it save you ; will you reject it, and make 
it condemn you in the future history of the 
lost and self-reproaching soul ? 
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I bg travelling through Germany, especially 

through the more northerly and eastern 
portions of that vast empire, one is agree- 
ably surprised, at times, by coming upon 





some green. oasis in the midst of a -very 
Sahara of arid dreariness. Take, -for ex- 
ample, Charlottenburg. The pedestrian, 
after leaving behind him the straight alleys 
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and stiff fir-trees of the Thiergarten, or 
Royal Park of Berlin, finds himself upon a 
level, sandy plain, streamless, treeless, save 
for a few stunted growths which at regular 
intervals line the dusty, monotonous road ; 
without a landmark, except, perhaps, a way- 
side restauration, a distant, toy-like church, or 
a lonely, desolate mill. Beyond this desert 
waste, however, about two English miles 
away, the sunlight flashes upon the gilded 
crown and giazed dome of the famous mau- 
soleum, rising above the billowy summits of 
splendid deciduous trees. When the goal is 
reached, and the gates are passed, what a little 
terrestrial paradise opens on the view ! Some- 
what formal, it may be, but very lovely, with 
its stately walks, its orangery skirting the 
south side of the palace, and its ornamental 
fish-ponds, which used to contain many tame 
carp and pike, the favourites of the Emperor 
William I, at whose whistle the fish would 
rise and swim to receive the fragments of 
biscuit with which the monarch’s pockets were 
sure to be stored. 

Again, could anything be more dreary and 
uninteresting than thecountry which stretches 
between Charlottenburg and Potsdam, the 
city of palaces, with its noble terraces, vine- 
wreathed balustrades, fairy fountains, and 
gay parterres? Potsdam proper, be it re- 


























marked, is as stiff, unlovely, and prosaic a 
town as Prussian preciseness can make it, 
possessing a degree of picturesquoness about 
equal to that of a miniature village built by 
a child with Kindergarten bricks. 

And yet these barren landscapes are not 
without their charm, for those, at least, who 
have been born and reared among them ; and 
a thorough-going Berliner, when driving 
along a road bordered by diminutive lindens 
between two tracts of sand, sparsely strewn 
with greyish grass, and displaying a distant 
prospect of a windmill and a couple of storm- 
beaten fir-trees, will complacently point to 
these salient features, and ask his English 
companion if he does not find the scene 


“‘reizend liindlich ?” (charmingly rural). He | 


is well content with such a view for mere 
every-day enjoyment, and is satisfied to leave 
the grander aspects of nature, or of nature 
largely assisted by art, for the delectation of 
high days and holidays. There is, in very 
truth, however, a certain fascination about 
these wide stretches of country, over which 
the air circulates so freely ; unless, indeed, 
the sand-laden breeze should happen to 
resemble a small sirocco; and the close 
observer can discover beauty even 
among the dry and reedy grass ; 
for, mingling with the im- 
poverished blades, the even- 
ing primrose unfolds its 
delicate petals, and the 
cornflower raises its coronal 
of amethyst or pale sap- 
phire, to say nothing of 
smaller blossoms growing 
close upon the ground. 
Can any spot of God’s 


General View of the Castle, 
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creation, if unspoiled by man, be destitute of 
beauty ? 

On one of these sandy flats—not, however, 
in Brandenburg, but in Silesia—stands the 
Castle of Sibyllenort, or the Sibyl’s Haunt, 
to which name has been added the proud 
title of the German Windsor. 

So ambitious a designation might well 
evoke a smile ; but we will avoid invidious 
comparisons, and endeavour to describe on its 
own merits one of the finest patrician country 
residences which the skill of the modern 
architect and landscape gardener in Germany 
has been able to produce. For Sibyllenort 


owes nothing to the charms of a rich, luxu- 


riant nature; it is a monument raised by 
wealth and taste to industry and perseve- 
rance. Within an easy journey of Breslau, 
which city, be it remarked, owns a tradition 
somewhat similar to that connected with the 
’Prentice Pillar at Rosslyn, lies the village 
from which the Castle derives its name. 
Neudorf was its original appellative, but it 
was dubbed Sibyllenort by a seventeenth- 
century Duke of Oels,in honour of his con- 
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sort; Oels being the 
name of a duchy 
composed of various 
territories, Sibyl- 
lenort among the 
number, conferred 
by Frederick the 
Great upon Duke 
Frederick August 
of Brunswick. On 
the death of the 
last duke of that 
province, Oels fell 
to King Albert of 
Saxony, who thus 
became possessor of 
the estate which 
forms the subject 
of this paper. 

So late as the 
middle of the pre- 
sent century, 
neither castle nor 
park of Sibyllenort 
displayed any great 
beauty. The main 
buildings of the 
Castle were erected 
towards the end of 
the seventeenth century; but they were 
soon allowed to sink into such a state of 
ruin and decay, that a lady of rank, who, 
travelling through that district, hoped to find 
within its walls a suitable lodging, declared 
with a shudder that she was unable to dis- 
cover one habitable room; and that the whole 
place looked as if it had just been evacuated 
by a posse of hostile soldiery. As for the 
grounds, the fences and buildings presented 
so many gaps, that horse and rider might 
wander in and ont at pleasure without en- 
countering any obstacle to their progress or 
retreat. 

It was William, the last Duke of Bruns- 


wick, who began to restore and rebuild, to | 
plant and remodel ; and who finally trans- | 
which includes exquisitely laid-out gardens, 


formed a wrecked and ruined castle and do- 
main into the stately and graceful Silesian 
Windsor ; while its present royal owner 
cherishes with scrupulous care all that 
was planned and executed by his ducal pre- 
decessor. Duke William, indeed, was fonder 
of creating, than of maintaining that which his 
taste and ingenuity had conjured into being. 

The Castle is built in the Tudor style, and 
the leading motif of its structure is certainly 
borrowed from our own Windsor ; but there 
the slight resemblance ends. The main body 
of the edifice, the facade of which is rather 


Grand Clock in the Queen’s Drawing Room. 





more than a hun- 
dred English yards 
in length, is flanked 
by two spacious 
wings, which par- 
tially enclose the 
courtyard, The 
centre of the facade 
represents the 
Castle proper ; and 
its connection with 
the wings is formed 
by two lower, cor- 
ridor-like erections, 
devoted to the ac- 
commodation of the 
court officials and 
sérvants, and to do- 
mestic offices. Ad- 
joining the western 
wingare the stables, 
coach-houses, and a 
riding-school ; while 
to the eastern one 
is attached a well- 
appointed little 
theatre, a legacy 
from the jovial 
Duke William, a 
great lover of the drama and the ballet. 
The whole is dominated by a lofty, massive 
tower, from the leads of which may be ob- 
tained a magnificent view of the park and 
of the country beyond it for many a mile 
around. 

The home park, stretching away to the 
rear of the Castle, unquestionably constitutes 
the chief charm of the place; and, as it is 
generously thrown open at all times to the 
public, it forms the goal of many an excur- 
sion made by the good people of Breslau. No 
one would yuess that the tall, flourishing 
trees count scarce forty years of growth ; 
nor would one suppose that they had been 
coaxed forth from a sandy and ungrateful! 
soil. Beyond this highly-cultivated tract, 


a superb orangery, and grape-houses cele- 
brated for their fruit, the outer park extends 
over a space of two thousand Prussian acres. 
Here, bright patches of meadow-land, sunny 
glades, and grassy alleys, alternate with 
thick groves of noble trees. Then, again, 
the tranquil waters of a lake, so natural in 
appearance that none would suspect the toil 
and cost demanded by its presence there, 
delight the eye and refresh the senses with 
their silvery coolness. Until within a few 
years, the park was stocked with red deer, 
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and the whole was enclosed by miles of fence. | 
But King Albert has abolished this barrier, | 
save in the case of the pheasantry, which | 
still remains one of the most considerable in | 
the province. A pretty little hunting-lodge, | 
called Domatschine, tenanted by the head 
ranger, peeps forth from the shelter of a 
group of aged oak-trees. 

The artist, whose sketches have furnished 
the accompanying illustrations, has been 
happy in his choice of points of view ; but 
many spots of equal, if not superior, beauty 
remain to be explored by the tourist; and 
whether he selects for his spring or summer 
ramble the early morning hours, when the 
dew-drops are still sparklir¢ in the sunshine ; | 
the still noontide, when the interlacing 
boughs furnish a dense screen from the 
ardent rays ; or the calm evening, when the 
quivering moon-beams east unearthly sha- 
dows on the sward, the charm is still the 
same. Lovely Sibyilenort, what eye could 
weary of its varied beauties, under all and 
every aspect ? 

The interior of the Castle is arranged with 
a view to domestic comfort rather than to 
imposing splendour ; for the Saxon King 
and Queen, who generally visit Sibyllenort 
twice a year, choose to enjoy among its | 
forest shades comparative seclusion, and 





make use of it as a refuge from the cares 
and duties of public life. Might not this 
sylvan Palace have been more fitly termed 
the German Balmoral ? 

The royal pair are attended during their 
sojourn by only a small court and retinue, 
and, in autumn, the hunts afford the chief 
sources of recreation for the King’s leisure ; 
but his study claims the maior portion of his 
time, and this apartment well deserves the 
name of the King’s work-room, for he works 
diligently while at his Silesian country-seat. 
He is also, however, fond of riding and 
shooting, and his interest in all matters per- 
taining to agriculture and to business con- 
nected with the estate is unfailing. The 
Queen, whose genial affability has won the 
hearts of the entire population of the neigh- 
bourhood, looks after the poor with true 
womanly tenderness for all that is weak and 
suffering ; and the numerous charitable in- 
stitutions on her several estates, founded 
and supported by her with royal liberality, 
bear abundant testimony to the active bene- 
volence of her disposition. She is, moreover, 
a lady of considerable intellectual” attain- 
ments, and two apartments in the Castle are 
adorned with sketches and landscapes in 
water-colours, the products of her pencil, 
which evince no mean artistic talent. 


The King’s Study. 
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Prince Croy’s Room. 


The furniture and appointments of the 
Castle are modelled upon the French style 
of the earlier half of this century ; but they | 
are comparatively simple in character, and 
by no means magnificent when regarded in | 


| fiir das Herz” (something for the heart) is 


the continual demand of the German, so 
“something for the mind and memory” 


| might well be the cry of the intelligent tra- 


veller of whatever nationality he may be, if 


the light of royal state. Of course, there is | he bear with him some more solid aspiration 
no lack of buhl tables, costly porcelain, and | than that of simply gratifying a momentary 
other splendours ; though the most original | curiosity or of amusing himself in his holi- 
decorations are to be found in the five thou- | day leisure. At first sight, Sibyllenort has 
sand copper-plate engravings, which, handed | little or nothing to offer beyond its own 
down from the once-renowned collection of | intrinsic beauty. But, in a reflective mind, 


Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, now adorn | a host of thoughts will arise to people the 


all the corridors of the ‘Palace, and offer to 
the connoisseur a perfect mine of treasures. 
But, after all, there is a dismal sameness 
in modern palace interiors, and the eye soon 
becomes sated with the splendours of uphol- 
stery, bric-a-brac, and inlaid floors. Turning 
from these, the mind goes back along the 
line of years, aided by some portrait on the 
walls, some name, some relic of the past, in 
search of romantic or historical associations 
to supplement the interest excited by much 
that is pleasing to the senses, but which 
appeals to no deeper instinct. As “ Etwas 





| place with figures of a bygone day, and to 


conjure up historic scenes of vivid interest. 
It is true that the name of Brunswick 
calls up no very bright or cheerful pictures 
to the fancy. The unhappy Queen Caroline, 
repudiated and uncrowned; the gallant 
“Black Brunswicker” who fell at Quatre 
3ras; his valiant father, Duke Ferdinand, 
the hero of the Seven Years’ War, who 
finally yielded up his life upon the field of 
Jena; Elizabeth Christine, that royal shadow 
and martyr of self-abnegation, whose only 
crime, expiated by a life of neglect and 
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humiliation borne with heroic mildness and | against the all-conquering Bonaparte. The 
dignity, consisted in her being the wife of | Prussian army was still framed upon the 
Frederick called the Great ;—these figures | model so carefully moulded by Frederick 
stand out upon a dull and sombre back- | the Great, and numbered among its generals 
ground, and if the three latter reflect lustre | a remnant of his veteran leaders. Frederick 
on the annals of the ducal house, it is as the | William III. in this sore emergency looked 
lustre of a sudden sunbeam struggling | round in search of a suitable commander-in- 
through a dark and cloudy sky. | chief, and his eyes turned to Duke Ferdi- 
The tragic story of Duke William, who | nand of Brunswick. But this brave soldier 
owed his sobriquet to the mourning garb/and former generalissimo was seventy-one 
which he had constantly worn since the day | years of age; the reverses of war and the 
when he had seen his father carried, defeated | coldness of his late sovereign had broken his 
and dying, from the battle-field, is too well- | heart, and he brooded over his faded and 
known to bear repetition. It is worth | scattered laurels. The King’s entreaties and 
while, however, to recall the circumstances | the persuasions of his fellow-generals were of 
which led to the aged Duke’s appearance on| no avail. Duke Ferdinand declined the 
the fatal plains of Jena—circumstances which | command. Then the town of Brunswick 
form at once a romance and the most bril-| witnessed a memorable sight. On a certain 
liant episode, the last flash of splendour in | day in August, the Duke was seen riding 
the history of a doomed and falling dynasty. | forth with one aide-de-camp and a couple of 
It was in the year 1806, when Prussia | lacqueys—riding with the grace and gallant 
found herself forced into a war of self-defence | bearing of a man of half his years, along the 
high-road towards an inn, some half- 

hour’s canter from the capital. A pair 

of handsome travelling carriages were 

drawn up before the inn door, and _pos- 

tillions in splendid liveries 

were putting in fresh horses. 

The Duke and his aide 

alighted, entered the house, 

and after a brief interval 

reappeared, and, re-mount- 


ing, galloped back to Bruns- 
wick. Arrived at his palace, 
the Duke hastened tochange 
his uniform for a gorgeous 
court suit, and then, sur- 
rounded by a glittering 
group of courtiers, he stood 
upon the marble steps of 
the grand portal until the 
carriages, which his fleet 





In the Park, 
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charger had out-distanced, came in sight. As 
the foremost one dashed up, the Duke de- 
scended the steps and, with marks of deepest 
homage, offered his hand to a lady who was 
preparing to alight. A guard of honour sta- 
tioned in the castle square saluted, and the 
drums were beaten as the grey-haired warrior 
led his visitor to the Duchess, who was wait- 
ing in the vestibule. Seldom has that proud 
palace, burnt down some two dozen years 
afterwards, received so rare a guest. For 
the lovely woman so simply clad, moving 
with such wondrous grace and calm benig- 
nant dignity, was Louisa, Queen of Prussia. 
She had come there to supplement the 
King’s entreaties with her own.. What 
marvel if her pleadings soon prevailed ? 
Filled with confidence in the future, the 
Queen returned to Berlin to gladden her 
consort with the news of her success. There 
followed an interval of hurried preparation, 
of enthusiastic hope, which shot up with a 
wild, lurid flicker, to be quenched but two 
short months after, on the dreadful field of 
Jena. Napoleon was victorious, and the 
Prussian army was destroyed. Duke Fer- 
dinand, wounded and despairing, was car- 
ried over the mountains back to Brunswick, 
there to die. Even as the sad procession 
took its way, an ambassador, Ferdinand’s 
High Chamberlain, was sent to Bonaparte to 
ask clemency for the duchy, and for its ex- 
piring Prince. The answer to this appeal 
was characteristic of him who made it. 

“The House of Brunswick has ceased to 
reign,” said the Corsican. ‘General Bruns- 
wick may go and seek another home beyond 
the sea ; so soon as my troops find him, he 
will be their prisoner. I will annihilate him 
and his whole family.” 

And the conqueror did his best to keep 
his word ; but we have not space sufficient 
in which to trace the course of subsequent 
events. No wonder that Sibyllenort was 
overlooked and left to ruin amid such dire 
disasters. 

But the now fair and smiling “ German 
Windsor” forms a slight link in a chain of 
still darker tragedies. The very name of 
Silesia brings back the history of a soldier- 
king’s rapacity, and the wrongs of a cour- 
ageous, high-souled queen. Silesia was one 
of the best and most valuable possessions 
attached to Austrian sovereignty. Frederick 
IL, that monarch who “now at whist and 
now at battle plays,” coveted it for the 
building up of Prussia’s greatness. Hence 
the Seven Years’ War, and the despoiling 





of Maria Theresa. And this is how it came 
into the power of the Prussian monarch 
to bestow Silesian possessions upon ~ his 
Brunswick kindred. 

A propos of this conquest, one story among 
many related of Frederick illustrates the 
prominence of the position always occupied 
by Silesia in the royal mind. Long years 
after the Treaty of Hubertsburg, which con- 
cluded the Silesian wars, when the King was 
nearing the end of life, he was writing in his 
cabinet, while one of his grand-nephews, of 
whom he was fond, was playing at ball in 
the same apartment. The little fellow of 
eight or nine years several times missed his 
aim, and threw the toy into the monarch’s 
desk. Twice or thrice the King tossed him 
back the ball. The last time he detained it. 
Pleading proved vain: his Majesty would 
not even look up. 

“Will your Majesty give me my ball, 
then ?” 

Struck by the indignant, nay defiant 
accents, Frederick glanced at the child, and 
‘found the little Hohenzollern planted firm, 
hands on haunches, and wearing quite a 
peremptory air. 

“«Thou art a brave little fellow; they 
won't get Silesia out of thee!’ cried he, 
laughing, and flinging him his ball.” * 

The war “ had cost, in loss of human lives 
first of all, nobody can say what: according to 
Frederick’s computation, there had perished 
of actual fighters, on the various fields, of all 
the nations, 853,000; of which, above the fifth 
part, or 180,000, is his own share: and, by 
misery and ravage, the general population of 
Prussia finds itself 500,000 fewer: nearly 
the ninth man missing.” + 

* And what, in reality, was that war. ..? 
Frederick himself wrote the history of it, 
and, in a first manuscript, condemned it with 
the utmost severity. After having spoken 
of his doubtful claims to Silesia, ‘Let me 
add to. these considerations,’ he goes on to 
say, ‘ troops always ready, a well-replenished 
treasury, and the vivacity of my character ; 
these were the reasons I had for making war 
on Maria Theresa.’ He hesitated, however, 
he further says in that history, but ‘ ambi- 
tion, interest, the desire to be spoken of, 
prevailed, and it was resolved that there 
should be war.’” { Small wonder, after 
this,. that he should be accused of playing 
“now at whist and now at battle.” 


* Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great,” vol. x. p. 153. 

+ Ibid., vol. ix. p. 240. 

+ “ Voltaire and his Times,’ by L. F. Bungener, authorized 
translation, p. 119. 
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“* Mericka,”” By W. Luker, junr 





By G. W 


HERE was probably never a mother yet | 
who, on seeing her little ones growing 
rapidly year after year through the innu- 
merable charming stages between long clothes 
and long frocks, did not find herself regret- 
ting, in some sense, that the child could not 
remain a child. Growth itself is beautiful 
and desirable, but the regret is natural for 
all that. It appears to be experienced in 
the case of boys as well as in that of girls, 
but, if I mistake not, it is especially the girl- | 
baby whose angelic phases seem to be so 
dear and so evanescent. 

As long as this feeling exists the artists 
who devote themselves to the interpretation 
of child-life may be sure of an interested and 
appreciative audience. Cynics, and other 
superior persons who have lofty notions as 
to the methods and purposes of art, may | 
ridicule “ the nursery ” as they please ; nine- | 
tenths of ordinary men and women will 
always be delighted to see on canvas the sweet 
childish face, the tender or piquant incident 
in child-life, for the appreciation of which 
their own experience has prepared them. 
And why should they not? The population 
of the globe is divided into men, women, and | 
children, and, according to a celebrated | 
philosopher, the children are the great ma- 
jority, and, being the majority, cannot but 
have their share of influence in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the planet. ‘ He rules 
his mother, and his mother rules me,” said | 
the Greek statesman, pointing to his three- | 
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year-old, when asked whom he considered | 








WOOD. 


the most powerful person in Athens. And 
ages before that the same great truth was 
recognised in India. Indeed, I know of no 
more convincing proof that the wisdom of 
the East has not been overrated than the 
fact that a child is called a baba, and that 
the primary meaning of baba is “a term of 
respect applied to the head of a house ; also 
father, grandfather, an old man.” One won- 
ders what prompted the ingenious Oriental 
who first gave that remarkably accurate 
appellation. It has been conjectured that 


| he must have been a believer in re-incar- 
nation, and have credited the bald, reflective 


bit of humanity he called “son” with being 
an ancient ancestor returned to earth for 
another lease of life. Others have fancied 


that he was a profound philosopher who, 


looking into the future with its swarming 
generations, felt himself compelled to treat the 


| baba with the respect due to the prospective 


parent of a multitudinous family. Others, 
again, have supposed him to have been a 
kindly, ironical person, who, on finding that 
the new-comer had usurped his place of im- 
portance, and appropriated his various crea- 
ture comforts. had resigned himself to the 
inevitable with one solitary word of sarcasm, 
aimed probably at his wife. 

However this may be, Orientals and Occi- 
dentals alike have recognised the master and 
mistress of the house in the diminutive mites 
without whom we should have had no first 
parents. And if the master and mistress of 
the house are not to have their place in art, 
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if the “inheritors of the ages” and the | 
“founders of posterity” are to be treated 
as zeros by an effete generation of grown-up 
people, art, it is plain, must be in a very 
deficient and lopsided condition. Indeed, 
when one thinks of childhood on one hand, 
and certain solemn pretensions of art on the 
other, one is reminded of the little son of 
the terrible Kaliph, who ran off laughing with 
his father’s slippers while the venerable man 
was administering justice ; or, to go no far- 
ther from home than Spain, of that most 
despotic of monarchs, Alphonso XIII. Two 
or three years ago, when the Archbishop of 
Toledo paid his respects to this free-spoken 
young person, the king pointed with his 
forefinger at the holy but not too handsome 
prelate, and exclaimed, amid general con- 
sternation, ‘‘ Mama, ugly man!” Pretence 
and conventions are the scorn of childhood. 

“Kings do not eat with their fingers,” re-| 
monstrated a dignified attendant when Al- 

phonso found his chicken was not to be | 
managed with knife and fork. ‘This king | 





does,” quietly replied the little fellow, grip- 
ping his bone with both hands, 
It is not our purpose, however, to make 


“An Anxious Moment.” By W. G. Miller. 
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a defence, if one be needed, for the artists of 
child-life, but to enioy what they have pro- 
vided for us. In the main, their -pictures at 
the different galleries this year are more dis- 
tinguished by a familiar and quiet beauty 
than by any novelty of conception, or by any 
striking freshness of story. It is the bright, 
tender, blossomy every-day life which we 
here catch glimpses of, and there is no good 
reason to suppose that the result would have 
been more acceptable had it been otherwise. 
One can, of course, imagine what a powerful 
piece of work might be produced by an artist 
who took for his subject the surrender of 
the fifty Spartan children as hostages to 
Antipater ; or the great fight in 1143, when 
the Senna brook ran red with blood, while 
the baby Duke of Brabant hung in a silver 
cradle from a willow-tree, and his people 
routed the lords of Grimberghe; or that 
incident in the history of Augsburg, when 
the babes of the city were laid on the ground 
before the high-altar that their cries might 
move the Lord to save the city from the 
Huns. One such heroic theme, indeed, we 
have in the Royal Academy, Mr. G. W. Joy’s 
little drummer lad—he is hardly more than 
a child—who, in the face of the enemy, 
has knocked a hole in his drum, and 
stands with his foot upon it, prepared 
for the consequences: “The king’s drum 
shall never be beaten for rebels ! ” 

With this exception, however, and 
one other canvas, in which the child- 
figure is secondary, the young people 
are like our own little men and women, 
partaking of.the same joys and sorrows, 
knowing the same troubles, animated by 
the same quaintness and drollery. 

What, for instance, could be more 
charming in its way than Mr. Arthur 
Elsley’s “I’se biggest,” an arch, innocent 
little rogue, in pink frock and white 
pinafore, measuring her height against 
a big, good-natured St. Bernard? The 
small mortal, in spite of the thick book 
she is standing on, still falls short of 
being biggest by a couple of inches, and 
the dog turns his soft brown eyes to- 
wards her with a look of amused toler- 
ance and gentleness, as if he thoroughly 
understood her, but was too wise and 
responsible to take part in any foolery 
of the kind. The sense of humour comes 
out more strongly in this pretty scene 
than in any of the other canvases I 
noticed. 

A charming group, full of life and 
pleasant colour, presents itself in Mr. 
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“Steady !’? By Fred Morgan. 


Fred Morgan’s “Steady!” Over the sunny 
sands, from the fishing-boats in the back- 
ground, the fisherman’s children, a boy and 
girl, are carrying the “baby” home in the net- 
basket. Look at them! The girl’s white 


dress, the lad’s dark-blue jersey, the baby’s | 
pink pinafore and terra-cotta frock, the | 


brown nets, the blue sea beyond the bright 
sands, the fair-coloured faces are all to be 
filled in, however, before you get anything 
like the, true effect of this breezy, happy 
glimpse of sea-side existence. 

Mr. Ernest Waterlow’s “The Nursery ” 


heart, and boldly faces the inquisitive birds. 
The little fellow clings closely to her in tear- 
ful dismay, and will have a terrible story to 
tell of his adventure for many a day. 

Here we have the two sides of an interest- 
ing feature in the nature of children—their 
confidence in animals and their dread of 
them. The little man or little woman appears 
to trust the four-footed much more readily 
than the “ feathered bipeds.” Why, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to imagine. One 


/ small person I knew, almost two years of age 
’ d oN 


takes us far inland among leafy lanes, and | 


green meadows, and red-roofed cottages. 
Here, in a sheltered corner of a field, is the 
nursery, in which four lambs are being 
brought up “on the bottle.” A young girl 
is feeding them, and a child with a bunch of 
primroses in her hand is looking on in won- 
dering sympathy. 

We are still in the country, but in a lone- 
lier and wilder part, in Mr. William G. Mil- 
ler’s “ An Anxious Moment.” A little girl 
carrying her brother is prevented from go- 
ing farther by three formidable geese on 
their way to the common. ‘They are poor, 
uncomely children, but the girl has a stout 
XXI—38 


was for some time thrown into an absolute 
panic by the sparrows in the garden. It was 
ludicrous beyond belief to see her when a 
bird dropped down on to the grass anywhere 
near her. She would stamp, and ery, “No, 
no!” and when she found that. the perky 
handful of feathers was not to be driven off, 
she would waddle precipitately into the 
house with a yell for “mamma.” Yet this 
singular little coward would blow kisses in 
the most lavish manner to a donkey of her 
acquaintance ; would bustle up as closely to 
the kennel as she was allowed, and impe- 
riously summon the tenant, “Come out, 
Donnie ; naughty Donnie!” and would in 
vite the mother of a brood of chickens to 
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“s’ake hands.” Though she makes an ex- 
ception in favour of the hen as the respect- 
able mother of a family, she regards the 
ducks with such manifest doubt that I fear 
her first interview with a goose or a turkey 
will by no means result in an entente cordiale. 

Nothing can be more winning than a child’s 
fearlessness with animals, and its half-shy 
advances towards a speaking acquaintance 
with them. On the other hand, nothing is 
more beautiful and, indeed, almost pathetic, 


in its way, than the response made by many : 


dumb creatures. Even a cat, devoid as it so 
frequently secms to be of any attachment to 
persons, will allow itself to be all but turned 
inside out by infantine hands. It may be 
lifted by the tail with impunity, dragged 
along by a paw, or utilised as a cushion, with 
the inevitable result that the baba fresh from 
paradise acquires appalling possibilities of 
cruelty. With the big dog it is otherwise. 
Beautiful as is his subservience, wistfully 
tender as is his care, long-suffering and 
parentally tolerant as he is, there is a strong, 
placid look in the creature’s human eyes 
that distinctly indicates the line beyond 
which the angelic little savage must not go. 
In one of his books, Michelet draws an 
exquisite picture of the destiny of the ani- 
mal, “that sombre mystery, that world of 
dreams and dumb sorrows,” through the 
long ages, and of his redemption by the 
child. Ina remote antiquity the East con- 
ceived the idea, to which it still adheres, 
that the animal is a soul enchanted and 
cast into deep sleep, a prisoner on the night- 
side of nature. The Middle Ages returned 
to the same faith. The early theologians had 
argued, some that the brute creation had no 
souls and so were beyond the pale of our 
sympathy and compassion ; others, that they 
must have souls, seeing that they were 
devils. It was the little child who, for a 
time at least, raised the “lower brethren” 
from this degraded bondage and oppression. 
The tiny mortal had no fear of these sup- 
posed incarnations of evil. He played with 
them ; he made them his friends and con- 
fidants, and in turn they loved him, and 
grew docile to his will. ‘The grown-up people 
_ saw that nothing disastrous came of this 
familiarity. On the contrary, they seemed 
to discover a curious similarity between their 
own little ones and these dumb playmates. 
The animal became one of the family. It 
was treated as a poor relation; it shared 
the joys of high-feast days, and went into 
mourning in time of bereavement. At last 
it was even admitted to church on Christ- 











mas Day, and had its anthems, half in 
ecclesiastical Latin and half in the intel- 
ligible vernacular. Then sprang up the 
beautiful Medizval Jegends, in which animals 
were not only recognised as God’s creatures, 
but as the humble and helpful compatiions 
of man. This golden age of reparation did 
not last for long. Popes and councils barred 
the church-doors ; philosophers and theolo- 
gians decided that the beast had no soul, no 
God, no compensation for toil, and suffering, 
and cruelty. But a. beginning had been 
made ; pity for the brute had been born into 
the world, and from it sprang our abhorrence 
of the wanton infliction of pain, and our 
recognition that the brute has its rights. The 
time, it may be hoped, is not far distant when 
no creature will fear man, and when it will 
be thought shameful that a child should be 
frightened into that senseless dread of ani- 
mals which so often prompts to hostility and 
cruelty. 

We seem to have wandered far away from 
our pictures; but surely it is one of the 
privileges of the artist that his work sug- 
gests innumerable thoughts and day-dreams. 

Mr. Burton Barber’s “ Total Abstainers ” is 
an unkind record of a moment of unthinking 
selfishness which he ought to have forgotten. 
It is too hard that a poor little mortal should 
thus be doomed for ever to drink that bowl 
of milk with great innocent eyes turned away 
in callous content from the puppy, which is 
clambering up her dress to secure his share, 
and from the kitten, which looks on with pa- 
tient eagerness. Yet if ever apicture contained 
a moral this one does. Nothing, one fancies, 
would be more likely to cure a greedy child 
than to see day after day the picture of 
another small sinner who could not do any- 
thing else but sin. How tired she must have 
grown of that long drink; how she must 
wish to stop and give puss and doggie a 
share! The punishment is that. she must go 
on doing without pleasure what it was so 
pleasant to begin. 

There are several other child-pictures one 
would like to describe and to reproduce ; 
there is, for example, the first dip in the sea, 
Mr. Fred Morgan's “ Don’t be Frightened ” ; 
the lovely little nude figure waiting for a 
lemon under “The Lemon-Tree” (Mr. 
Horace van Ruith); the classic maiden in 
Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “ A Kiss.” But we must 
glance at a couple of pictures outside the 
walls of the Royal Academy. What an ad- 
mirable piece of work is this of Miss Con- 
stance Phillott, “‘ Nine Peas !” at the Water- 
Colour Society’s. Words cannot convey 
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any clearer impression than is given here in 


black and white. It is a picture before which | 


one lingers, attracted by the mystery of life 
which it suggests, for who does not recollect 
the wonderful chances that are said to be 
associated with “ nine peas in a pod ” ? 

And could anything be sweeter than this 
rosy face, “In the Month of Roses” (Miss 
Blanche Jenkins) in the New Gallery ? 

It would -hardly be fair to close these 
random impressions about the creations of 
the artist's fancy without a reference to at 
least one “true ” child, to use the curiously 
expressive word which I once heard ei- 
ployed by a three-year-old in distinguishing 
between a real and an imaginary person. 

Here is “ Muriel : a portrait,” by Arthur 
S. Cope (Royal Academy), regarding which I 
overheard the following remarks :— 

“ What a wooden child !” 

“Of course she is. Don’t you see she is 
pretending to be a tree, so that the butterfly 
may light on the flower she holds in her 
hand ?” 

Note the forefinger of the left hand, which 
is as eloquent as that of St. Paul in the 
famous cartoon. 


Then we have, also in the Academy, 
“Mericka: a portrait,” by W. Luker, junior, 
a bright little babe from the other side of 
the sunset, we imagine; or does her name 
refer to something less out of proportion 


'to her than that huge continent which it. 


suggests ? 

There is one picture in the Academy con- 
taining the figure of a child, to which I have 
already referred. It is Mr. St. George Hare’s 
“ Captives,” and in point of emotional power 
is one of the strongest things in the galleries, 
It represents the half-nude figure of a woman 
with her back turned to the spectator, and 
her hands bound behind her. The convul- 
sive energy of the hands betrays the agony 
through which she is passing, and doubtless 
the cause of that agony is the little child 
which clings to her with its arms about her 
neck and its face hidden on her shoulder. 

So far as I recollect this is the one note of 
suffering in all the pictures that deal with 
child-life this year; all else is bright and 
fresh, tender and sweet, as child-life should 
be. This solitary picture of torture and help- 
lessness reminds me that, though a large 
portion of child-life is, in reality, more beau- 


“In the Month of Roses.’’ By Blanche Jenkins. 
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“Muriel.” By A. S. Cope. 


tiful, more piquant, more tender than ever | used brute. Parents who see these pictures, 
artist yet painted, there is also a large por- | men and women who, if they have not the 
tion to which captivity and pain, torture | privilege of parents, can at least appreciate 
and disease and misery are the every-day | the loveliness of childhood, should remember 
lot. We have seen how, in the Middle Ages, | these things, and when the chance offers do 
the child redeemed the brute; in our own | what they can to make childhood what it 
age there are children who live and die in | ought to be, all the world over, an earthly 
conditions worse than those of the most ill- | paradise. 


GOD’S GARDEN. 


A CHILDREN’S FLOWER SERMON. 


By rue Rev. W. J. FOXELL, B.A., B.Mus. (Lonp.), Mrvor Canon or CanTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Dp” you ever stop to think where it was | will let you know what God thinks of a 
that God put Adam when He first | garden, when you remember that He could 
made him? He put him in a garden. It/| find no happier, no pleasanter place to give 











- and was his friend? I am quite sure he 
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Adam to live in than a garden. God might,| to keep him away. So that as time went 
of course, if it had pleased Him, have built | on, and children were born and thtere were 
for Adam some splendid house, some grand | more people on the earth, the place where 
palace with pillars of marble, and roofs of | once it had been was quite unknown. Still 
cedar, and walls overlaid with gold—such as | Adam’s children—and everybody is Adam’s 
the great kings of long ago used to live in. | child—have never forgotten about this first 
But, instead of anything of this kind, Adam’s | home of their race. ‘The memory of it has 
home was a garden. One of the wisest men | lasted right on through the ages till now, 
that ever lived, who was himself very fond | and will last till the world comes to an end 
of a garden and of garden-flowers, loved to| —the memory of that home of beauty and 
think that it was “God Almighty” who /| delight; so that when men now want to 
“first planted a garden.” And we may be’ give the best name they can think of to 
sure that that first garden was a very beauti-| some scene they love, with pleasant slopes 
ful one, where everything that grew was/| of green grass, with tall trees and sweet- 
very lovely, with sweet flowers and shady | smelling flowers and gently-flowing streams, 
walks and cool streams. nd its trees were | they cail it “‘a perfect Paradise.” 

especially glorious. A prophet of the Jewish| Now, strange though it may sound to you 
people, when he wished to speak of the past | to hear it, yet it is true that God has given 
fame and greatness of the Assyrian king, ; each of you a garden to look after, “to dress 
could find nothing grander and more majestic | it and to keep it,” just as He gave one to 
to compare him to than the “trees in the| Adam. And this garden is God’s garden, 
garden of God”—the cedars and fir-trees| too. Where is it? you say; where shalk 
and chestnut-trees. | you look for it? where shall you find it? I 

Everybody knows the name of that garden; | will tell you. You will not have to go far to 
it was called the Garden of Eden. Now| reachit. It is in you; it is the garden of 
“Eden” means pleasure, delight; and I think | the soul. 
that was a very proper name for what was| Perhaps you do not quite understand that 
the fairest spot in all the world. at first. Let me show you. 

How was Adam to spend his time in the| You know that you have a body; you can 
Garden of Eden? Not in idleness ; no, for | touch it, you can see the greater part of it. 
then he would soon have grown unhappy, | You know what it looks like when you see 
even in the midst of such a delightful place. | it in a looking-glass. You know that it is 
Nothing makes any one so miserable as to} growing. Very likely you have measured 
be always idle. Adam had something given | it against the wall, to see how much taller 
him to do in the garden—“ to dress it and to | you are now than you were last Christmas. 
keep it.” That is to say, although it was | But this body, you are sure, is not the whole 
God’s garden, it needed weeding and prun-/| of yourself. You know that there is some- 
ing and keeping neat and tidy and trim. It | thing besides, and within you, which is more 
needed a gardener, we may be sure of that, | properly called your “self”; something which 
for God never gives a man work to do for! thinks and feels ; something which remem- 
Him in the world which is not real, but only | bers what has happened in the past and looks 
a make-believe. So Eden was God’s garden, | forward to the future ; something which 


and Adam was God’s gardener. Do you | loves, or is sorry, or is angry. No looking- 











. not think he did his very best to please God, | glass can show you that, nor is it so easy to 


. . | . “5's 
who in some wonderful way spoke to him | examine as the body. Yet there it is, some- 


thing which we feel to be more important 


did. | than the body, and this something is called 
But you know that did not last for ever: | the soul. 
how long Adam and Eve lived in this “ Para-| You will remember I have called it a 


dise,” as it is called—this Eden, we do} garden. What is the meaning of that? If 
not know. But we do know they lost it| it is a garden, whose garden is it? What 
through disobedience ; for doing what they | grows there? Who is the gardener whose 
were told not to do. God could not let! duty it is to look after it? 

people live in this beautiful garden who! I say this soul is God’s garden, and He 
were untrue to Him, who did not mind| has made each of you its gardener. Just 
what He said to them, und who tried to/} as Adam had to look to the flowers of 
deceive. Him. There was no gardener to! Paradise, so has each one to look after the 
look after it now, and even if Adam had | flowers which God, by His grace, has im- 


wished to return to it, there were angels set | planted in this garden, and which God loves 
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to see growing there. Flowers I say. You 
sce it is like a parable, for the flowers of the 
soul are the sweet lily of truth and the gentle 
rose of love. Other flowers bloom there, 
but none more welcome, none more fragrant, 
than these—truth and love. But, alas! 
that we should have to say so; there are 
weeds growing there too. How that garden 
is spoilt where the thistles of hatred and the 
stinging-nettles of spitefulness and the bind- 
weed of falsehood grow fast and_ thick, 
choking up all the ground and preventing 
the fair flowers from coming to perfection ! 
So you see there is work for the gardener ; 
all the year round there is something to be 
done. Evil thoughts, bad words, naughty 
tempers spring up very fast, and, like the 
weeds, they come without asking. And 
once they have taken root, how hard it is to 
get rid of them ! 

Think of one of these weeds. Perhaps of 
all that grow in the garden of the soul there 
is none more rank and noisome than False- 
hood. How fast it spreads! It beginsas a 
little shoot or sprout, just here and there ; at 
first you can hardly tell that it is a weed at 
all. It looks so small and innocent and 
harmless ; indeed, I believe it tries to look as 
if it were going to turn into a true flower. 
It seems to say, ‘Wait a little ; don’t pull me 
up just yet!” But if you do not at once 
uproot it, it will soon overrun all the garden. 
So the longer you allow a falsehood to live 
in the ground of your heart, the deeper and 
stronger are its roots, and the greater the 
harm which it does to you. A good gardener 
would be ashamed to let his master come 
into the garden and find it overgrown with 
weeds. Well, God is your Master, and 
though He is in heaven, He can see His 
garden within you; He can see what is 
growing there, and sometimes He comes 
Himself into the garden to call to you and 
to remind you what you ought to do. 

Sometimes it seems to us that our lot in 
life is very hard ; we seem to have less to 
make us happy than other people, or we 
have some real sorrow, or we get sick and 
ill, and we have to bear pain. Then itis that 
God appears unkind. But He appears un- 
kind only to those who do not think rightly 
of Him. For what is He really doing when 
He sends sorrow and pain? He is really 
come to see His garden, and He is pruning 
and weeding it Himself, perhaps because the 
gardener has -hitherto neglected it, perhaps 





because the gardener is too feeble for the 
work, and all because He loves you. I am 
sure that is the right way to look at what 
we are called to suffer, and I hope as you 
go through life, whenever sorrow comes to 
you, as come it will, you will always try and 
think that it is God’s hand plucking up the 
weeds, or lopping off the straggling branches 
in His garden—the garden of your soul. 
Now youare young, God has given you grown- 
up gardeners of experience to help you in 
the work. Your father and mother, your 
teachers, are all helping you to bring the 
good flowers to perfection, and it is because 
they love you that they try to check all the 
nasty weeds. 

Do you think it would be very much nicer 
to be let alone? Do you think that your 
life would be happier? Think of a garden 
left alone! While there is a gardener to 
look after it he waters the flowers, keeps off 
the insects, pulls up all the weeds, and so long 
as he does so, it rewards with its fruit and 
blossoms all his tender care. But suppose 
he ceases to care for the garden; as the days 
grow shorter, and the chilly autumn winds 
and storms come, the flowers droop and die. 
The seeds of weeds are blown into the garden, 
and when spring comes round again, and 
then sunny summer, and the garden is still 
untended, there will be very few flowers to 
be seen at all, but a very great number of 
weeds— docks and darnels, thistles and 
nettles, toadstools and hemlock—everything 
that is ugly or evil or poisonous. By-and- 
by all the flowers that are worth any loving 
care will be gone, and in their stead—only 
weeds. And that is exactly a picture of 
what takes place in the garden of the soul 
that is let alone. 

Will you, then, try and remember these 
three things :— 

(1) You have each a garden to look 
after—the garden of your soul—God’s 
garden. 

(2) You are the gardener, and God has 
given you work to do in this garden. 

(3) If you let it alone, if you never do 
any work in this garden, it will quickly go 
from bad to worse. 

So, then, pray God to help you to be a 
faithful little gardener, so that you may be 
able to give a good account—whenever He 
asks for it—of this garden of the soul, which 
He has given to you, “to dress it and to 
keep it.” 





THE WHISPERS OF THE REEDS. 


QO" ! whispering reeds,” I cried, “in your green loveliness, 
Have ye no words for one whose soul is in distress ? 


Your slender sighing spires that o’er the waters lean 

Fill all the air with softest light of springing green : 

The weary eye—half blinded by the hot sun’s glare— 

Rests, grateful for your benison of cooling on the air.” 

The wind brought back the answer of the whispering reeds :— 
“The waters pure give nourishment for all our needs. 

Wert thou but planted by the river, crystal clear, 

That life and healing brings to weary wand’rers here, 

In beauty bright would blow thy soul, and comfort bring 

To longing eyes that look for tokens from their King.” 


“Oh! whispering reeds, once more your autumn robes ye don, 
Brilliant, as if a sunset cloud had lighted on 

Your sighing leaves, and touched them with its evening tints 
Of grey and amber, purple, burning scarlet hints ! 

Whence came this garb of glory, those glowing golden dyes *” 
The winds brought gently back the whispering reeds’ low sighs, 
“The Lord of love and beauty did us thus array, 

Fen as He clothes the lilies. His love day by day— 

The love that thus adorneth us—will care for thee. 

To the morrow give not one anxious thought, for He 

That shed His blood to ransom thee will satisfy 

Thine every need, thy smallest want supply.” 





THE WHISPERS OF THE REEDS. 





“Oh! whispering reeds, upon the air your plumy heads 

Ye toss in joyous dance! Before the storm your beds 

Bow lowly. Do not the angry blast, the lowering skies, 

Fill you with dread, lest ye should fall never to rise 

Before their wrath ?” The stormwind whirling brought to me 
Upon its wings the answer of the reeds, as free 

Their plumes swayed with its stress. ‘ We bow before the blast , 
Its wrath but makes our glee! It passes by at last. 

So do thou bow before God’s chastisements ; for He 

Loves most, where most He chastens. If heavy fall on thee 
His wrath, but for a moment it endures ; then flow 

‘The joy and consolation He only can bestow.” 


The reeds lay dead and sere. ‘Oh! whispering reeds, your day 
Alas! is o'er. Gone is your beauty bright and gay, 

Before stern Winter’s touch. Broken and bruised ye lie.” 

In murmurs low, the reeds replied, “ We needs must die. 
Without our death, our life were naught. Dead, to man’s needs 
We minister in humblest help, in lowliest deeds. 

Do thou, then, die unto thyself; for who thus dies 

To self, in higher, nobler life shall yet arise 

To minister to others. In dying thus for men 

Thy master crowned His life of love. Oh! do thou, then, 

Live but in Him; and crowning all thy life with deeds 

Of loving sacrifice for others, sowing seeds 

Of charity, thus glorify thy Lord ; and from Him gain 

A crown, to cast before the Lamb, for thy sins slain !” 











A CHURCH IN THE BUSH. 
By tae AUTHOR or ‘‘ Tue Otp Morro,”’ Etc. 


OME few years ago, on the last Sunday 
in October—the last Sunday, also, of 

my stay in Canada, where I had been spend- 
ing several months with relatives in the 


The church was simple, yet pretty inside, 
and the verger conducted us to the clergy- 
man’s pew near the pulpit. We were the 
only white people in the congregation. 


Mohawk territory—I was driven over to the | Never before had I been present at a con- 


little church of Ka-ny-en-ga, or, as it is 
more often called there, the little church in 
the Indian Bush. This Indian Bush is a 
portion of the Grand River Reserve, which 
was allotted to the Six Nations Indians who, 
during and after the American revolution, 
remained steadfastly loyal to British rule. 
Ka-ny-en-ga is several miles distant from 
that part of the Mohawk district in which 
my friends’ house is situated. The morning, 
however, was brilliant, the air most inspirit- 
ing. It was, indeed, just such a morning as 
befitted the Indian summer, as they call the 
spell of fine weather which usually pre- 
cedes the cold of winter, and the prospect 
of attending, on this my last Canadian Sun- 
day, a Church of England service was in- 


| 








viting. 

Soon after I arrived the congregation 
began to muster. Not dwellersin wigwams 
were these red-men and women gathering 
to the summons of the church bell, which 
now began to peal, calling them to the wor- | 
ship of that Mighty Spirit in whom their 
forefathers ignorantly believed, and whom | 
they have learned toknow asGod. Many of | 
them were well-to-do farmers, with their | 
wives and families, arriving in “ buggies” 
from comfortable red-brick houses standing 
in the midst of grounds and shrubberies, 
surrounded by wood fences, and with broad | 
carriage sweeps leading to their front doors. | 
The greater number, however, were from 
poorer homes and farmsteads, and had 
trudged a long, long distance on foot. 

. Grave, stolid-looking people are these 
Mohawk Indians ; some of them, with their 
copper-coloured skins, well-cut features, and 
straight, black hair, looking as though they 
had stepped out of Fenimore Cooper's novels 
in modern costume. 

Others there are whose complexions are 
less dark, their features less pronounced. 
The ladies are fond of attiring themselves in 
bright colours and large plaid shawls in blue 
or scarlet are among the most’ fashionable of 
out-of-door costumes. They are immovable 
of countenance—at all events, in the presence 
of strangers—and appear of reserved dispo- 


| 
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sition. 


gregation composed of heathen converts, and 
from its novelty perhaps, it was to me an 
interesting and touching sight. The church 
was quite filled. The service was partly in 
English and partly in the Mohawk language, 
which is both soft and musical, some of the 
prayers being read first in English by the 
clergyman, and afterwards in Mohawk by 
a native interpreter, and others—as, for in- 
stance, the Lord’s Prayer—being uttered in 
both languages at the same time, as was also 
the Apostles’ Creed. Though at first this 
seemed a little jarring to unaccustomed ears, 
the feeling soon wore off, and I was deeply 


| struck by the heartiness—the fervour, I may 


say—with which these descendants of the 
scalp-hunters joined in the prayers and thanks- 
givings of our grand old Church of England 
liturgy. I have attended religious services 
in many of the grandest churches in England 
and in the continent of Europe, not excepting 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and never anywhere have 
I witnessed greater reverence of deportment, 
never have I heard greater earnestness and 
unanimity in the responses to the petitions ; 
nowhere have I observed more real solemnity 
of manner, more outward devotion than that 


| which was exhibited by these simple wor- 


shippers in the rough Indian Bush. The 
hymns used were a translation into Mohawk 
of “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” Very 
beautiful they sounded in that language, the 
voices which sang them being sweet and 
melodious. The hymn-book I held had the 
English version on one page, the Mohawk 
on the other. The accompaniment was well 
played by an Indian performer on a smal} 
harmonium. Every voice in the congrega- 
tion seemingly joined in the singing, save 
one. One voice was silent. Beside me sat 
a middle-aged squaw, who had no hymn- 
book. I offered her mine. She might have 
been a figure cut out of wood from the utter 
immobility of face and absence of gesture 
with which she met my little attempt at. 
civility. At first I thought she might not 
have perceived my intent, so I repeated my 
offer, putting the book a little nearer to her, 
so that, as I thought, it would be impossible 
for her to ignore my meaning. In vain. 
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She preserved the same rigidity of attitude, 
never even turning an eye towards me. 
Yet a third attempt I made, stepping up 
quite close to her, and with a smile placing 
my book straight before her eyes. There 
was no doubt now that she would not re- 
ceive my attention. Not a muscle of the 
woody countenance relaxed, not a glance of 
the eye would she deign to bestow upon me 
or my book, and I drew back abashed, feel- 
ing that I. must surely have seriously trans- 
gressed the laws of Mohawk etiquette. 
When mentioning this circumstance after- 


wards to a gentleman of long experience | 


in the country he laughed, and said that 
all the squaws were equally reserved and 
rigid in their manner to white people. He 
told me that frequently when he had occa- 
sion to go to the houses of Indian chiefs, 
though the men would be most friendly and 
hospitable, the ladies of the family would 
maintain the same woodiness of attitude and 
rigidity of demeanour that I have described, 
never uttering a word or even lifting their 
eyes to return the salutation of the stranger ; 
though, when he had passed out of their 
sight, they might be heard indulging in 
shouts of laughter and conversing freely 
amongst themselves. 

The sermon was taken from the Gospel 
for the day, the eighteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, beginning at the twenty- 
first verse: “ Peter said unto Jesus, Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him ? till seven times? Jesus 
saith unto him, I say not unto thee, until 
seven times: but, until seventy times seven.” 
It was a simple, eloquent, and forcible ser- 
mon, and was delivered with much feeling 
by the young clergyman, Mr. Martin, who 
was then established as the spiritual pastor 
of this red Indian flock. 
time, as every few sentences given by him 
in English were rendered into Mohawk by 
the interpreter, who, I could not help think- 
ing, must have considerably enlarged upon 


the original, or else must have repeated the | 


sentences two or three times over ; for, 
though he spoke quickly and with much 
animation, his translation of the sermon 
occupied about thrice the time spent upon 
it by the clergyman, whose delivery was 
slow and impressive. And I distinctly heard 
the words “Sa-na-ya” (Lord) and “ Peter” 
pronounced a great many more times than 
they had occurred in Mr. Martin’s sentences. 
However that may be, the congregation 
was riveted by the interpreter’s warm elo- 
quence of speech and gesture. Every eye 


It occupied some 


was fixed intently upon him, and all seemed 
eager to catch every word of the Master's 
message which he was delivering to them. 
And what a different spirit was breathed in 
this message from that spirit of revenge or 
fierce retaliation which had animated their 
wild ancestors! Judging from the earnest 
attention with which these Mohawks listened 
one might suppose that they were deeply 
interested in and impressed by the lesson. 
Perhaps it is not only these rough red people, 
who have but recently emerged from the 
darkness of heathendom, but also those of 
fairer skins, who have been brought up, as 
their fathers before them, in the full blaze of 
Christian civilisation, who find it hard to fully 
practise Christ’s command, given in answer 
to the question, ‘ Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him ?” 
May this noble Christ-like spirit of unlimited 
forgiveness prevail ever more and more 
amongst us all—all who bear the name of 
Christians, whether our skins be dark or 
white ! 

There is much that is fine and admirable 
in character to be found among many of 
these red people. I have been told by those 
acquainted with them that many of the 
Indian chiefs are possessed of the finest sense 
of honour possible—of which instances have 
been given me—and what is, perhaps, an 
equally noble quality, that of believing in 
the honour of others. 

Of course there are unfortunately many 
among these red-skins who are degraded and 
sunken, and dragged down by the love of 
drink to the lowest depths of degradation. 
Alas! that they should owe this curse of 
drink to the white man equally with the 
blessing of Christianity ! 

The estate owned by the relative with 
whom I was staying was originally Indian 
territory. The white man from whom he 
purchased it had obtained it from the red 
proprietor, acre by acre, for whiskey !| What 
a crafty bargain for the purchaser, an acre 
of land for a quart of whiskey But what 
| an accursed bargain for the seller, a quart of 
| whiskey for an acre of fertile soil ! 

Six years later I revisited Canada, and 
once more attended the little English church 
|of Ka-ny-en-ga. The congregation was as 
large and as reverent as that which I. had 
'seen before; the little churchyard was as 
| quiet and peaceful as before, but fuller of 
graves. But the young clergyman, whose 
simple but soul-stirring sermon on Christian 
forgiveness of wrongs, had on that occasion 





| thrilled the hearts of his hearers, spoke to 
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them no more. Neveragain would his voice 
be heard within the walls of the little church 
in the Bush. 

He lay among the Indian dead in the 
quiet graveyard, resting under the shadow 
of a cross of pure white stone, around which 
the branches of a rose-tree, planted there by 
loving hands, had twined. He had laboured 


devotedly for some few years among his | 
flock, and then, stricken down by consump- | 


tion, which carries off so many of the 
dwellers in that part, whether natives or 


others, he had been called to leave his | 
labours among them, and his affectionate | 


young wife, to enter at an early age into his 
rest. 

Yet he was not forgotten, nor had his 
labours been in vain. He had done, as I 
heard, much good work in a short time. He 
had been truly loved and faithfully mourned 
by his Indian people, and was now affec- 
tionately remembered by them. I heard 
from many of his earnestness, his kindness, 
and his unsparing labours of love among 
them. 

“He was a good man,” said the old 
Indian verger, with fervour, when telling me 
of his death. “He was a good man, and 
there he lies,” pointing to the grave, with a 
sigh. 

“What finer eulogium, I thought, could be 
uttered over the grave of even the greatest 
and noblest on earth than that contained in 


those simple words of this red Indian verger | 
concerning one whose sphere of work had | 


been confined to this little, out-of-the-world, 
wild Indian Bush ? 

This verger, of whom I speak, was a per- 
fect type of the old red-man in appearance. 
He seemed pleased when I spoke to him of 
my former visit to the church, and of my re- 
collection of himself. 

“ Ah!” he said, “there’s many a change 
since then. Many lie there,” pointing to 
the graves, “who were alive and well six 
years ago. I’m a different man myself from 
what I was then; for I’ve lost my woman. 
Now I’m a widower with seven children ; 


and though my daughters are mostly grown | 


up, and do all they can to make me comfort- 
able, ’tisn’t the same thing. Home is not 
like home without my woman. I feel ter- 
rible lonesome,” and a look of anguish 
crossed the hard, somewhat stern features ; 
“but I try to keep up for the children’s sake. 
’Tis hard when a man’s been married for 
over twenty years to lose his woman ; and 
no one knows what a help a woman is until 
he has lost her.” 


Poor Mohawk verger! Yet it was pleasant 
to hear testimony given to the worth of 
woman where one would have least expected 
it—in the depths of the Indian Bush. 

I tried to give some words of consolation ; 
but the poor man shook his head sorrowfully 
and looked wistfully at the graves. I begged 
him not to think of his wife as lying there in 
the cheerless graveyard, but rather as dwell- 
ing up above the sky. 
| “Yes,” he said, “I do try to think of her 
| as there,” looking upward, “and I quite 
believe she is there; for she was a good 
Christian woman. No doubt ’tis better and 
happier for her, but oh! ’tis éerrible hard for 
me.” 

Our conversation had taken place outside 
the church whilst waiting for the close of the 
Sunday-school, which was being carried on 
within, The dispersion of the classes now 
put an end to it, and we entered the little 
building. 

It bore a festive appearance, being very 
prettily decorated for a harvest festival which 
had recently taken place there. As I have 
said, the congregation was as large as on my 
former visit. We had overtaken on our 
drive many hastening thither on foot from 
| several miles distant. 

It was later in the season, and the day 
| was cold and raw, with a keen wind blow- 
|ing; and the roads—in addition to their 
| ordinary roughness—were heavy with recent 
rain, so that a journey of some miles on foot 
was no slight thing to accomplish. Yet the 
countenances of all these foot passengers 
were eager and pleasant as, in their Sunday 
gear, they trudged along as though wind 
and cold and mud and slush were of little 
account in comparison with the Church 
service. 

I could not help thinking how many of us 
in England, who live within a stone’s throw 
of our parish church, and have a smooth, 
clean pavement to pass over, yet often excuse 
ourselves from attending divine service on 
the plea of weather ! 

The service was as hearty and as earnest 
as before, though there were some slight 
differences, very little of it being in the 
Mohawk language. Neither was the English 
sermon interpreted. The clergyman’s wife 
played the harmonium, and the native choir 
|rendered ‘Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” 
| with great taste and effect. 

At the close of the service, as we were 
| warming our hands at the wood stove, which 
| burned brightly in the centre aisle, the clergy- 











| man and his wife came up to us and, with 
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kind Canadian hospitality, invited us to take 
lunch with them at the parsonage. “I 
hope you will not refuse,” said Mr. C., 
“though,” she added, naively, “I am afraid 
you won't like what I can give you, for lam 
my own cook.” 

We assured her that, on the contrary, the 
fact of her being her own cook would, we 
were sure, tend to enjoyment of the meal, 
would time serve us to partake of it. But 
we had a tong drive before us and dared not 
accept the proffered hospitality. 

The life of a clergyman in the Bush must 
be one of much self-denial and some dis- 
comfort. Yet contentedly, as it scems, 
there, apart from all society or intercourse 
with refined and intellectual minds, save 
from an occasional visit to a town a few 
miles away, lives this highly-cultured, excel- 
lent, and energetic clergyman, together with 
his wife and two young sons, the only white 
persons in this settlement of Mohawk In- 
dians. There he has not only to discharge 
the duties of his pastoral office, but also with 
his family, to perform all the menial work 
of their home and farm. Servants in the 
Bush are not to be had for love or money. 
(The same may, indeed, be almost said of 
every part of Canada, the great difficulty in 
getting servants being the great drawback to 
existence there.) 

Mrs. C. told me that she had occasionally 
had an Indian girl to work for her ; but the 
Indians are not fond of service, and will 
never remain long away from home, for 
which they are always pining. 

Though unable to remain to luncheon, we 
accompanied Mr. and Mrs. C. to their lonely 





parsonage-house situate a short distance— 
perhaps a quarter of a mile—from the church, 
During the walk, I spoke to Mr. C. of the 
change in the service. He told me that during 
the six years since I had been there last, it 
was really surprising the advance that had 
been made. 

“ We now,” he said, “have an interpreter 
only once a month, for the sake of the very 
old people, whose knowledge of English is 
not quite perfect. The younger ones do not 
need it. They all understand and speak 
English well. The children are all taught 
English in our schools, which are daily in- 
creasing. ‘Their lessons are all given in that 
language, so that their own is fast becoming 
a dead letter. Very intelligent scholars the 
Indians are, too ; fond of our English Church 
and its services, and most attentive to its 
rites.” 

From the lips of Indians, also, with whom 
I became acquainted whilst in Canada, I 
learned that not alone is their language 
dying out, but the old Indian customs and 
works as well. Everything English is 
adopted. 

I do not here speak of the grand work 
carried on by the Rev. Robert Ashton at the 
Indian Institute near Brantford, which is, I 
believe, well known ; nor of the old Mohawk 
church there. I simply make mention of the, 
perhaps, less known, but most highly inter- 
esting little English church at Ka-ny-en-ga. 

But not only is the Church active in this 
remote district. Methodists, Baptists, Wes- 
leyans, &c., are busy there also. Even the 
Salvation Army has established barracks in 
these Indian wilds. 





“HE LOVES ME—LOVES ME NOT.” 


GHEE plucks the petals one by one ; 
And on a flowery spot 

I hear her chanting in the sun— 
“ He loves me—loves me not.” 

It is the time when skies are clear, 
And blossoms at their best ; 

And love is proved in hope and fear 
By this sweet floral test. 


“ He loves me—loves me not,” she sighs ; 
I hear, and sigh no more, 

But follow with remembering eyes 
A love gone on before ; 





She trembles while my soul is calm, 
She loses while I gain ; 

My gifts are amaranth and balm, 
And hers are thorns and pain. 


Sweet sister with the throbbing breast, 
Now sorrowful, now gay, 
Out of my own heart’s quiet rest 
I pray for you to-day ; 
Heaven is so near me that the spell 
Of earth is half forgot, 
I always feel “he loves me well ;” 
Never—“ he loves me not.” 
ARTHUR CLIVR 





By ROSE METCALFE. 


“There is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 


T St. Ydeuc, in Brittany, there is a 

erucifix which stands by the wayside 

in a winding road ; it has always been there, 

the people say, even before the Revolution, 

and hundreds of years before that—this cul- 

vair'e, or another like it, stool on the same 
spot. 

It is not a calvary properly so called, for 
there is but the cross with the one Figure 
which hangs there in the sunshine and the 
rain, in the wild winter nights and the spring 
dawn, and the summer dreaming and the 
autumn glory. 

A little farther, upon the outskirts of the 
village, there stood, more than a hundred 
years ago, an old granite lime-washed cottage, 
with a poor little orchard of apple-trees be- 
hind it and an unkempt garden in front, 
where half-wild roses and wall-flowers grew, 
together with hyssop, thyme, and rue, in a 
tangled mass. 

But the special feature of this garden was 
the profusion of pansies which grew un- 
checked in great clumps—purple and yellow, 
white and brown, blotched and streaked— 
untended but not ungathered, for, at the pro- 
per season, Sidonie, who lived in the cottage, 
picked them to make a drink good for agues, 
which she used to dispose of for a few sous 
to her neighbours not so fortunate as to pos- 
sess pansy beds. 

In this garden, one spring day, two little 
children were playing, and a strange thing 
happened. They played contentedly among 
the flowers in the afternoon sunshine ; they 
were little girls of four years old, of exactly 


the same height and complexion, but one had | 
| wheels, two children’s faces were peering with 


the loveliest child-face that it is possible to 


imagine ; the other leoked like a spoiled copy | 


of her companion, except that the eyes were 
of the same dark blue colour in both. 

The children played on, happy and obli- 
vious of everything but the warm sunshine, 
the spring flowers, the white butterflies that 
came dancing over the low garden wail like 
animated, wandering bean blossoms from the 
bean-field beyond the lane. 

Then through the stillness there came the 
unwonted sound of carriage-wheels, tiie heavy 
roll of a travelling coach in the deep ruts of 
the road. At a few yards’ distance from the 
cottage it halted, exactly opposite the cal- 
vary ; one of the horses had lost a shoe, and 
the servant went back a little way to search 
for it. The coach had only one occupant—a 
lady with a fair, wearied face, who, rousing 
herself at the sudden stoppage, sat up and 
looked out of the coach window, and came 
face to face with the crucifix by the wayside. 
A startled look passed across her face, then 
an expression which was almost fear; finally, 
for she was alone, she made the sign of the 
cross, and, clasping her hands, said a prayer 
which transformed the listless face into one 
of intense supplication. At that moment 
the servant, who wore a livery dress of about 
the middle of the reignof Louis X VIL., returned 
with the shoe, and consulted the coachman as 
to the nearest smith’s forge. 

“This is the consequence of going out of 
one’s way to take a new road to please a 
great lady’s whims,” he grumbled ; then, ap- 
proaching the coach window, he explained 
the situation to the lady, and the coach 
moved on a few paces to the garden wall, 
over which now, attracted by the sound of 


wide eyes of amazement. 
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“With your pleasure, madame, I will ask 
here if there is a blacksmith in the village,” 
said the servant, advancing up the garden 
path to the cottage door. But blacksmiths 
and horse-shoes were far from the lady’s 
thoughts at that moment. At the sight of 
the children a sudden light had sprung into 
her eyes; it was as though the fine, sensitive 
face had suddenly leaped into light and ani- 
mation. 

“ Mon Dieu? what a lovely child,” she 
exclaimed. “What an angel of a child! 
Open the door; I shall alight here,” and, to 
the astonishment of the servants, in another 
moment she was kneeling on the garden 
walk and stretching out her arms to the 
children. 

“Come here, you beautiful little one,” she 
said ; “come and tell me your name.” 

But the two little things, with eyes like 
those of startled fawns, clung together for 
protection, and the fairest child, taking the 
little blouse of the other, tried to bury her 
face in its folds ; the plainer one, with a sort 
of motherly instinct, strove to further this 
innocent ruse, and, holding up a corner of 
the blouse, clutched with her dimpled fists 
at the other’s long fair locks, as though to 
keep them from the jewelled hand that was 
trying to caress them. The lady looked 
critically for a moment at this little sister, 
and then renewed her wooing of the fair 
little one, who began to cry beneath the 
other’s pinafore. 

“ Ah, lovely little one! she will not come 
tome. Louise, bring me those sweetmeats,” 
the lady called to the maid, who sat in the 
rumble of the carriage ; and just then Sidonie, 
hearing the unwonted voices, came down the 
garden path in her high muslin cap. The 
lady raised herself from her kneeling posture, 
and confronted the peasant woman with a 
strange eagerness in her eyes. 

“ Ah, you are the mother, then! Has she 
amother? Is it possible?” she exclaimed. 

“T am aunt to these children, madame,” 
answered Sidonie, bewildered. “ Both their 
parents are dead. It is left to me to bring 
them up.” 

“ And no doubt you find that a burden ?” 
said the lady with renewed eagerness. “ You 
are no doubt poor? And this little one with 
the angel face—what is her name ?” 

“This one’s name is Jeanne ; the other is 
called Pensée,” said Sidonie. 

“Pensée. What a beautiful name! 
the flowers, I suppose.” 

“T do not know, madame,” answered Sido- 
nie, stolidly ; “it was a fancy of their 


After 





mother’s ; she was always a fanciful girl, and 
not of much good in this world, but she is in 
Paradise. The children are twins.” 

“ But this one should be Pensée,” said the 
lady ; “Jeanne is too plain a name for her. 
Why, her eyes are the very colour of the 
flower.” 

“Their eyes are just the same colour, 
madame.” 

“Yes, but I want to talk to you. I am 
going to ask you something. You are not 
the child’s mother, and you are poor. You 
will have much care with them when they 
grow older. Will you give this one—Jeanne 
—to me?” 

“Madame!” said Sidonie, breathlessly. 
She glanced at the lady’s fair face, her rich 
dress, her jewelled hand, then at the children, 
and for a moment she felt something like a 
thrill of love. ‘No, madame, I cannot; their 
mother left them to me to rear. They are 
only peasant children ; and besides they are 
twins, and cannot be separated without ill- 
luck.” 

“Cannot!” The lady drew herself up to 
her full height, and stood confronting the 
brown-cheeked peasant woman. “ Peasant! 
you do not understand the offer I make you; 
it is greatly to your own interest, you foolish 
woman. Iam the Comtesse St. George Le 
Flaouet. I am on my way to Le Flaouet. I 
offer to take this child, to adopt her, and if I 
see fit, to provide for her as for a demoiselle 
of rank—in fact, as though she were my own 
child, for I have none. Now do you under- 
stand ?” 

Sidonie, overawed, glanced again at the 
ringed fingers, and a greedy light sparkled in 
her eyes. The two children were standing 
silently with their little arms intertwined, 
and fair heads leaning against each other, 
gazing up with calm, solemn eyes at the 
dazzling stranger like two cherubs striv- 
ing to understand the speech and ways of 
earth. 

The lady saw Sidonie’s wavering, and her 
manner changed to one of entreaty, but in a 
low tone of voice which was none the less 
passionate. 

“Let me speak to you then simply as one 
woman toanother. Oh, if I could make you 
understand !—1 lost one—my only one— 
seven years ago—seven long years, think of 
it! since then my heart is dead; I am alone, 
I have nothing to love; Monsieur, my hus- 
band, is much away; I want a child, I have 
prayed and prayed. See here, woman, listen 
to me; as I passed your calvary out there 
just now I made my petition again; this 
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“Come here, you beautiful little one, 


child is God’s answer; it is a miracle, an 
answer to my prayer; you cannot refuse. 
Oh, I shall make it good to you, never fear 
—tell me only how much.” 

For answer, Sidonie, with a glance at the 
maid in the background, beckoned the lady 
to follow her into the cottage. 

“We will talk it over here, madame, if 
you please,” she said in her business way. 


The carriage came back from the black- 
smith’s forge, and still waited in the lane, 
until the afternoon shadows began to creep 
down the garden walks, and the children, 
making friends with the maid, had plucked 
many pansy heads by way of nosegays for 
her. At last the lady came to the cottage 


door, called the maid within, and whispered 


something to her. 

“ Now, come to me,” she said, turning to 
Jeanne, and holding out her arms, stooping 
towards the child. 

The little one, with her spirit-like eyes 
fixed on the pale, intent face, drawn as 
though irresistibly, slowly disengaged herself 
from her sister's arms, and approached the 
lady, to be folded in a passionate embrace. 
Then a shawl was wrapped round the child, 
and the lady, carrying her burden, went 
swiftly down the garden walk. . In another 
moment the carriage was rolling away to the 
Dol road. Then silence fell once more, only 
to be broken by little Pensée’s wild ‘sobs. 
“Hush!” said Sidonie, staring before her as 
though dazed, while the child wept on her 
arm, “thou wilt bring all the neighbours 


and tell me your name.” 


here ; silly child, thou dost not understand ; 
Jeanne is gone to be a lady, and thou wilt 
know one day what that means.” 

But the sleepy little village having seen 
the carriage, was all on tip-toe to learn what 
had happened: “I shall have the whole 
village here before night, and M. le Curé into 
the bargain,” said Sidonie to herself; “ but I 
shall keep my own counsel.” And with 
her stolid face she sat and answered her 
visitors’ questions in as few words as possible. 
“Yes; Jeanne was gone to be brought up 
in the house of the great lady, Madame la 
Comtesse le Flaouet; it was for the child’s 
good, times were hard as they knew, and as 
for the little sister, she was to visit Jeanne 
at the chiteau every year, so madame had 
promised.’ 

The visitors took the great news in differ- 
ing fashion. ‘ What a ‘stroke of luck for 
Sidonie! She is a fortunate one ; only ima- 
gine such a piece of fortune falling to her! 
what has the great lady paid her ? but Sidonie 
is a shrewd one.” 

* She has sold the child for money, shame 
on her !—how could she part with the sweet 
little one ?—and the other one—what will be- 
come of her? they are twins, and cannot be 
separated without ill-luck; something will 
happen to her.” 

Without, was the silent night: the moon, 
rising over the village, began to shed long 
tremulous rays upon the crucifix in the lane 
and through the cottage window panes upon 
Pensée’s little tear-stained cheek sleeping 


_alone on the pillow. 
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II. 


THIRTEEN years had passed. The old cot- 
tage still stood in the lane at St. Ydeuc, and 
Sidonie, who looked much the same, still 
lived there. She was sitting outside the 
iloor, shelling peas into her lap: it was a fine 
afternoon in June—just such another as that 
one thirteen years before when the great car- 
riage had come by and carried away Pensée’s 
fair twin, little Jeanne. And Pensée, now a 
young girl of seventeen, sat knitting by 
Sidonie’s side. The late sunshine was slop- 
ing away down the little garden, leaving the 
bright pansies, which grew there in as great 
profusion as ever, in grey shadow as the sun 
sank away behind the trees. 

“ Well!” said Sidonie suddenly, in her 
rasping voice, ‘I suppose it is no use to ask 
where are your thoughts, Pensée, that you 
sit there without a word on your tongue to 
cheer a soul with—wool-gathering, I suppose, 
or with the saints in heaven? not that any 
good luck comes from that, that I can see: 
why did not your friends the saints prevent 
Danéon from souring her milk last week, or 
give a stir to your ungrateful lady sister’s 
memory that Madame la Comtesse should 
have missed sending my pension money !{— 
and it is high time that you go to milk Dan- 
don, puresseuse that you are; if I were not 
tied by the foot like this I should have done 
the milking myself half an hour ago: you 
are not a fine lady like your sister that you 
can afford to idle your time away in this 
fashion !” 

Sidonie ended with a groan partly caused 
by her rheumatism, which was really bad, 
and partly by ill-humour. Pensée, without 
uttering a word, laid down her knitting on 
the bench: upon her still face there passed 
no change ; it was almost as thougn she did 
not hear Sidonie : taking her milking-pail and 
stool, she went away to the orcnard where 
the little Breton cow was rubbing her sides 
against an old apple-tree, and turning gentle 
brown eyes upon Penscée as she approached. 
Perhaps she did not hear Sidonie’s rough 
words, no more than the saints whom Sidonie 
blasphemed ; at all events they were quite 
natural and in the due order of things when 
Sidonie’s foot pained her: her foot pained 
her, poor woman, but her words did not pain 
Pensée. 

“Dandon, Dandon!” she said, stroking the 
creature’s neck as she bent it towards the 
girl: then she took her stool and went to 
her work: her thoughts were not with the 
saints just then, but at their other resting 

XXI—39 ror 





| place, the Chateau le Flaouet, with her sister, 
| her earthly saint, her beautiful, brilliant twin- 
flower, of wkom she herself was, as it were, 
but the dull shadow—that other Pensée, for 
so her adopted mother had called her, chang- 
ing her name to her sister’s almost from the 
first. It was three long years since Pens¢ée 
had seen that sister. At first, while yet they 
were children, Madame le Flaouet had faith- 
fully kept her promise, and every year 


“ At the foot of the crucifix in the lane, trying to pull out. 
, the nails from the feet.” 
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wonderful day—clear-dawned, sun-crowned, 
star-closed, standing out from all the other 
days of the year like a rainbow in a grey | 
sky. But the last three years, one excuse or | 
another had come, and there was no invita- | 
tion to the Chiteau. Worst of all by far, in | 
Sidonie’s eyes, was the non-appearance of the | 
accustomed sum of money which each year | 
had regularly made its appearance on the | 
anniversary of Madame le F'laouet’s memor- 
able visit. Only once in all those years had | 
she repeated that visit, and brought Pensée’s | 
sister to see her old home—a visit which had | 
furnished gossip to the village for many 
months to come. 

“‘ Ah, Madame la Comtesse knew what she 
was doing when she carried off little Jeanne,” 
this was the general comment, “all the beauty 
and all the intelligence had gone to that one; 
as for the other she was a plain, stupid girl, 
always dreaming, and you had to repeat what 
you wished to make her understand before 
she took it in; all the same, she was a good 
girl, and would do well enough to take round 


Pensée had spent a day at the Chateau—one | life. 
| church ; 





the milk for Sidonie, now that she had a cow, 
provided that Pensée learnt the value of | 
money.” 

For Pensée was not brilliant, and knew 
neither how to read nor write; not that those 
were at all uncommon deficiencies at that 
time, but she was certainly not clever, and 
the village, having formed the opinion that 
she was stupid, held to it after the manner 
of villages. 

Perhaps, unknown to itself, this opinion 
dated from one day in Pensée’s little life 
when she was about seven years old. She 
was missed from the house, and when her 
bedtime came, was found at the foot of 
the crucifix in the lane trying to pull out 
the nails from the feet; she had only suc- 
ceeded in chipping with a stone the head of 
one nail, which she could just reach by 
standing on a chair that she had dragged all 
the way from Sidonie’s kitchen, and thereby | 
injured one of its legs. 

“Who is to pay for all this damage, I 
should like to know, then ?” asked Sidonie, 
wrathfully, of M. le Curé, who happened to 
be passing, and had interposed to prevent 
Sidonie from striking poor Pensée; “the 
child is incorrigibly stupid, I believe she will 
grow up an innocent,” she said, tapping her | 
forehead significantly. “Or a saint,” said 
M. le Curé, “ which is much the same thing.” 
Sidonie would have liked to retort, but did 
not dare. 

The calvary grew to be a part of Pensée’s 














She loved it even better than the 
it was her church ; there at its 
foot, after she was bereaved of her Jeanne, 
the lonely little child would play by the 
hour, and babble half to the weeds and 
grasses and little wild flowers that softly 
tapped their heads against her round cheek, 
!and half to the great crucifix high over- 
| head, to which now and then she lifted her 
face ‘and her solemn baby eyes, and joining 
her hands together would kneel to say the 
queer, wonderful baby prayers that only 
God and the angels heard. Strange lights 
and shadows passed upon the sky, and crossed 
the still, sculptured face high above, bowed 
in the lonely majesty of love and death. 
When she grew older, she came there 
every day to say her prayers, and no one, not 
even she herself, could have told all that the 
place became to her. Like things which in- 
fluence us most, its roots lay far below the 
surface of life. So she grew up—silent, 
meditative, self-contained even beyond the 
general character of Bretons, living her own 
life, and thinking her own thoughts apart. 
She knew by heart all the legends of the 
saints which were within her reach. She 


| knew also many of the half-mystic, half- 


religious ballads of the country, which have 
been handed on from one generation to 
another, and would sing them in her sweet, 
small voice as she sat at work. 

* Pensée, Pensée, art thou never coming?” 
Sidonie’s voice called, as Pensée with her 
brimming milk-pail came down the orchard. 
* Make haste, I have something to say to 
thee, but get my supper first.” 

Pensée brought two basins from the shelf, 
into which she broke some pieces of bread, 
and lifting the pot-au-feu from the fire, poured 
the contents over the bread. 

“Thou must go to bed early to-night,” 
said Sidonie, with an air of mystery, “ thou 
wilt have a long journey to-morrow; canst 
thou guess where? Yes, I have made up 
my mind to send thee to Le Flaouet to see 
whether they are dead or alive; I know of 
nobody who is going, but thou wilt easily 
walk it ; it is only 15 kilométres by the high 
road, and thou wilt sleep there, and come 
back the next day.” 

Pensée’s still face had lighted up: all the 
soul came into her eyes. “ To Le Flaouet! 
to my Pensée !” she exclaimed. 


III. 


THE Chateau le Flaouet lay in the shimmer- 
ing blaze of the noonday sun. All around, 
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tha chestnut woods spread themselves, league 
beyond league, wave beyond v av», of dim 
and billowy green ; and over them was drawn 
an exquisite veil of quivering blue heat 
mist, enfolding them in a deep noontide 
hush. 

The birds were asleep ; the full orchestra 
of the morning hours had gradually died 
into this intense repose ; only now and then, 
some voice breaking on the silence called, 
and was answered by another far away, 
deeper yet in the green twilight of the 
woods. 

Nearer to the house were gardens with 
trellised or box-bordered paths opening upon 
stone terraces, squares of flowers, and walks 
with orange-trees and magnolias at their 
intersections, and fountains and statues placed 
at intervals. 

There was one square enclosure, however, 
which instead of being laid out in flower 
beds and walks was covered with turf soft 
as velvet, and bounded by a trellis of roses, 
whose luxuriance was trained over the nar- 
row path in a long archway of light green 
leaves ; their white blossoms made it look 
as though flaked with summer snow. 

Through the long green light of this lovely 
vista, a young girl was sauntering listlessly ; 
the leaves all around her throwing flicker- 
ing shadows, and spots of sunlight upon her 
white dress as she moved, and beside her, 
a black poodle with coat clipped in the 
French manner, and a red ribbon for a 
collar, walked sedately. 

The girl had a book in her hand but she 
was not reading ; presently she left the rose 
walk, and came out upon the sward of the 
little lawn and stood there as though listen- 
ing, with the sun glistening on her hair, and 
turned her face, which was as lovely as some 
fair flower on its stem, towards the distant 
terrace where a glimpse of one wing of the 
chateau, with its red-capped tourelles and 
green-shuttered windows, could be seen. 
Nothing broke the silence except the thin 
voice of the little fountain in the middle of 
the lawn, which threw up a silvery jet from 
the cup of a marble lotus flower which seemed 
to rock upon the water ; or when a bee 
droned past laden with honey from the 
flower beds. All around the young girl the 
flowers lifted their heads in the sunlight, and 
looked and listened with her. 

Then her voice broke the stillness with an 
impatient tone. 

“Oh, what ennui, what ennui /* she said, 
“it is too hot to read; if I could but see 





M. Abbé anywhere in the garden I would | 





get him to come and read this stupid Moliére 
to me.” 

But there was a step which now advanced 
unmistakably down the rose walk, and in 
another moment the figure of a peasant-girl 
emerged, and then stood still too upon the 
sward, as though petrified by the sight of 
the beautiful creature before her. A peasant- 
girl, with dusty sabots and travel-stained 
clothes, and a face not beautiful but with 
eyes that looked and looked, as though they 
could never be satisfied. 

“ Pensée !” exclaimed the young lady, re- 
covering her self-possession, 

The young peasant came forward with out- 
stretched hands, saying too, “ Jeanne !—par- 
don, mademoiselle I should say—is it really 
you—my sister, my beautiful sister ?” 

“ Yes, it is I,” answered the fair Jeanne, 
submitting to the embrace of the other; “but 
how is it that you come here without warn- 
ing? Well, I was just wishing for some one 
to amuse me; let us sit down here, Pensée, 
you look as though you had walked some 
distance.” 

“T have walked all the way from home ; 
I set off before sunrise,” said Pensée, sitting 
down beside her sister. 

It was like Paradise to her: she had a 
vague sense of the beauty all around her, of 
the scent of the flowers, the music of the 
fountain, the blue, cloudless sky arching over- 
head and shutting all in; but she had eyes 
for her sister only: all the fatigue of her 
long journey, her hunger and thirst, were 
forgotten in the satisfaction of the loved pre- 
sence. She sat with her hands clasped, and 
gazed till Jeanne smiled: ‘“ Well, Pensée, 
you look as if you were in church,” she said. 

“ You have grown as beautiful as an angel 
—almost as our Lady!” Pensée said. 

A shadow fell across her lovely face. 
“How can you say such things? She was 
Mater Dolorosa,” she said. 

Then they talked of many things, of 
Jeanne’s life at the chateau chiefly: “I am 
glad you are come, Pensée,” she said, “for I 
am ready to die of ennui alone; you must 
stay with me a little, maman is in Paris, and 
she has not written for so long; I wish she 
would come home, for the Revolution in 
Paris is getting worse, and the people are 
growing more and more wicked; have you 
not heard ?” 

“But I must go home to-morrow,’ 
Pensée, “my aunt expects it.” 

So Pensée stayed that day at the chateau, 
and in the cool of the evening the two girls 
were in the garden again. 
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* Pensée!” exclaimed the young lady. 


“Here are our flowers!” said Jeanne 
laughing, standing near a large parterre full 


ef nothing but pansies, which, highly culti- | 


vated, made a goodly show of rich hues. 
“Oh, how beautiful ! 
names,” said Pensée, clasping her hands. 


everything: this is my sister, Pensée, whom 
vou remember, M. lAbbé,” she continued, 
‘and we want to know the different names 
of our special flower, if you will be so good 
as to tell us.” 


“The pansies?” said the Abbé, smiling 


eyes plainly visible. 
“They have many names; in Latin they 


are 


tiful name 
paix du ceur, and in Lancashire, where I used 
to live, the people call them ‘Cull me to 
you,’ and ‘ Pansies,’ which is the same as our 
Pensée.” 


“Yes,” interrupted Jeanne, laughing, “that | 


my 
Wa 


called Viola Tricolor, and also Herba | 
Trinitatis, because of the three hues of the | 
flower: in England,” continued the Abbé, | 
who was partly English, “they bear a beau- | 
-‘ Heartsease,’ which means La | 


| bad news from Paris: 


is the best name for Pensée 
here; she is always thinking 
good thoughts, I believe.” 

“And in some districts 
they are called ‘Live, or 
Love in idleness,’ ” the Abbé 
said, turning his eyes from 
Pensée, and letting them 
rest upon her sister for a 
moment. 

“ That is for me!” laughed 
Jeanne again, “but it is a 
bad name; love is never 
idle,” she said, with a sudden 
turn of thought. 

“These country names 
are very odd, certainly,” said 
the Abbé; “there is another 
which will make you smile, 
and yet you can see how it 
fits the flower with its three 
foremost petals framed as 

é is it were by the others, and 

their little eyes looking up 
at you—‘ Three faces in a 
hood.’ ” 
“Here are two!” said 
Jeanne, laughing lightly, and 
suddenly throwing the white shawl which 
she wore round her own and her sister’s 
head. “Supposing that we were covered 


" 


|up like this, M. Abbé, and only our eyes 
I wish I knew their | 
| from the other ?” 

A black-robed figure, reading a book, came | 
slowly across the sward. “ Here is M. Abbé,” | 
said Jeanne, “he will tell you, he knows | 


were visible, could anyone tell us the one 


No one spoke: only the soft monotone 
of the fountain and the late bird voices call- 
ing to each other in the distant woods broke 
the stillness: the sun had set and the grey 
misty evening lay all around; only in the 
west there still lingered translucent opal 
lights like the calm closing chords of the 
great symphony of colour with which the 


| whole sky had been ablaze a while before: 
kindly at Pensée, who, dropping her curtsey | 
in her peasant cap and gown, looked a| 
striking contrast to her white-robed sister, | 
and yet with the strange resemblance in the | 


it was the hour, it seemed to Pensée, when 
Christ was taken down from the Cross. 


Suddenly, in the pause, there came the 
ring of horse hoofs upon the paved court of 
the chiteau beyond the high garden wall. 
The Abbe went to see who it was, and 
came back after some time with an altered 
face. 

“Something has happened,” said Pensée 
in her low voice. 

** Mademoiselle,” said the priest gently to 
Jeanne, “I am sorry to have to tell you some 
a messenger has come 
from madame, your mother, who, I fear, is 
ill—she has sent this ””—and he gave a note 
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Pensée to Jeanne, who cried out: “ Maman is ill, | Paris ? How did you find me?” he ex- 
hinking perhaps dying ; she implores me to go to her | claimed. 
eve.” without delay. Oh, Pensée, what shall I do?; “M. Abbé, I have feund out many 
districts I am full of fears. Paris is in a terrible state, | things,” said Pensée. 
jive, or is it not, M. Abbé ?” “Sit down, my child, you are spent.” 
1e Abbé “Do not fear,” said Pensée, stepping to She sat down and waited a little. Her 
2s from her side, “I shall go with you.” face, pale, steadfast, resolved, was no longer 
- them The priest looked pitifully from one to the | that of a peaceful, dreamy child ; in three 
» for a other. | months it had grown into a woman’s through 
“It is your duty to go, if possible, ma- | the power of suffering. 
laughed demoiselle,. and we shall find out whether; The Abbé poured out a glass of water and 
it is a it will be reasonable to enter Paris when | handed it to her. “I have been hiding here 
- never we are nearer the city; but ought you 
sudden to come, my child?” he said, turning to 
Pensée. 
names “T will never leave her,” she answered. 
y,” said “Then I shall escort you, we will set off 
inother to-morrow morning : let us trust all to God 
. smile, and fear nothing.” 
how it 
s three 
ned as Iv. 
rs, and , ; 
ing up THE shop of citoyen Prévot, herbalist and 
3 in a apothecary, of the Rue Saint Honoré, was 
putting up its shutters fer the evening. It 
” said was the month Vendémiaire of the Revolution 
ly, and —September, according to the old worid’s 
which reckoning—of the year 1793. The “ Law of 
sister’s the Suspect” had rendered any person liable 
overed to be arrested upon the mere suspicion of 
ir eyes another. 
e one A girl in the costume of a Bretonne 
peasant, but a worn one, and with a basket 
notone on her arm, stopped upon the pavement, and 
4s eall- glancing up at the name over the door in- 
broke quired of the boy who was putting up the 
» grey shutters if a certain citoyen Martin might ; 
in the happen to lodge there. 
; opal “Yes: would the citoyenne enter? Ci- 
of the toyen Martin lodged on the third floor.” 
h the In the shop was a small old man in spec- 
efore : tacles and a velvet cap, who peered curi- 
when ously at the girl upon her asking for his 
3 lodger. 
“T have business with him ; I come from poy 
e the the country,” she said. They exchanged a 
urt of glance; then the old man nodded and mo- 
wall. tioned the girl up-stairs: “ Fear nothing,” he M. Abbé. 
and muttered, “the citoyen Martin is very well 
Itered lodged with me.” 
On the third floor she stopped and tapped | for the last month,” he said, “in hopes of 
ensée softly at the door; it was opened by a man | being of some service to Madame la Comtesse 
in working dress, but whose face, though | and to mademoiselle ; I know they are at the 
tly to changed and worn, was recognisable as that | Luxembourg: have you any news of them ! 
some of the Abbé Martin, ci-devant chaplain to | And you, my poor child, where are you ?— 
come the Comtesse le Flaouet. On seeing Pensée | how are you living ?” 
ar, Is his face changed. “Yes; I have some news,” she answered, 
note “Oh, my child! you are then still in| recovering herself. “Oh, for me, I sell 
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lemons in the streets near the prison ; I hear 
much talk of the prisoners in this way; M. 
l’Abbé, they are to be taken to the Conciergerie 
to-morrow.” 

The priest sank into a chair, and covered 
his face. In a few moments he said: 
“Can it be true ?—is it possible {—who told 
you?” 

“It is quite true,” said Pensée, in the 
same calm voice. “I have a friend at the 
prison ; she is the wife of one of the turnkeys 
—their names are on to-morrow’s fournée ; 
you know they take the prisoners in batches 
every night to the Conciergerie, and then the 
next morning——” 

**T know but too well; we see them pass 
here every day.” 

“ And they will be taken to-morrow night ; 
let me think—this is Wednesday—ah ! then 
it will be Friday morning.” 

Pensée stopped, then she went on quickly. 
“M. l Abbé, will you promise to be on the 
road on Friday morning when the tumbrils 
pass, and lift your hand for absolution for 
their last consolation ?” 

The priest groaned. “ Ah, yes, indeed ! if 
it must really come to that; what hopes I 
have had to do something for them, but God’s 
will be done. Why did you not find me out 
before ?” he asked, suddenly turning upon 
her; “if I had only known that you had a 
friend at the Luxembourg, what might we 
not have done for them ?” 

Pensée looked up at him with wide eyes— 
eyes which looked as though sleep had been 
a stranger to them for many nights. “I 
have been trying to find you for the past 
month,” she said. “I have walked all over 
Paris, but since you left your last hiding- 
place I have lost you ; now, at length, just in 
time, I find you; God guided me, but oh! it 
is impossible to save them ! all is impossible 
—all but one thing.” 

* And what is that ?” 

Pens¢ée made no reply, and in the pause a 
step was heard on the stair, and citoyen 
Prévot put his head in at the door. 

“T think your visitor, the citoyenne, had 
better go now,” he said ; “there is a search- 
ing party in the street, and who knows but 
they may take it into their heads to come 
here as well as anywhere else? I have 
brought you a pestle and mortar, for you to 
be at work on in case of a visit,” he said, 
putting them with a trembling hand before 
the Abbé, and vanishing. 

“You must go, my child ; I will be in the 
street without fail on Friday. Oh, mon 
Dieu /” 


? 





**T will tell them so,” said Pensée. 

“You tell them so? What can you 
mean? How can you communicate with 
them ?” 

“T am going to try,” she said, standing 
looking at him with strange, steady eyes. 
Then she knelt—‘“ Please, bless me, M. 
l Abbé.” 

He lifted his hands. “My child, what 
are you going to do?” he exclaimed sud- 
denly, appalled by something in her look. 
But in a moment she was gone. 

On the morrow evening, an hour before 
the time when the list of those who were to 
die on the following day was read at the 
prison gates, Pensée was crouching by what 
appeared to be a disused back entrance to 
the Luxembourg prison, ci-devant palace. It 
was about dark. She had waited a long 
while, when at last a footstep was heard 
within, and a key began to grate in the rusty 
lock which turned slowly upon its hinges. 
A woman’s head looked out as Pensée sprang 
to her feet. 

“You are there ?” said a voice in a tremu- 
lous whisper. “ He is drunk, and fast asleep ; 
make haste, I am half-dead with fear.” 

“Oh, my good friend! you have the keys, 
then ?” said Pensée. 

“Yes, yes; be quick, my girl, for God’s 
sake; I can only give you ten minutes, so 
your adieux must be short ones; this is as 
much as my head is worth, and all for love 
of that poor madame aristocrate.” 

**God will reward you,” said Pensée. 

They had hurried through several corri- 
dors. Now the woman stopped before a 
door, saying, “They are together in there— 
your sister and madame ; only ten minutes, 
then I must come.” 

Pensée was in a small room, where by the 
light of one poor candle she could see two 
pale faces looking at her speechlessly, as 
though she were a visitant from another 
world. 

“Yes, it is really I,” she said, standing 
before them. ‘Oh, madame! oh, Jeanne! 
your names are down on to-night’s fournée, 
and they will come for you directly ; there 
is no time to lose. But, Jeanne, my well- 
beloved, you are not going to die ; listen tome 
now attentively ; you are to put on myclothes, 
and wrap your head in my shawl ; you know 
we are of the same height, and it is dark, 
nobody will see the difference ; the turnkey’s 
wife has let me in; she is kind, but she 
must not know this—nobody will know— 
only trust me, my beloved, and do what I 
say.” 
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While she had been speaking she had un- 
fastened her peasant’s cap and shawl. 

“Oh, mon Dieu / no,” exclaimed Madame 
le Flaouet, “I must not allow this ; my child 
will die with me.” 

“In the name of God, no,” Pensée said, 
“she will live, but be quick; oh, be quick ! 
there is no time to waste.” 

The fair wan face of Jeanne had shrunk 
away from Pensée, putting up her hands as 
though to ward off a visible temptation. “Oh, 
I cannot!” she said. But after that first 
moment she made no further resistance, and 
the sweet eyes only looked piteously while 
Pensée dressed her in the peasant’s dress, 
shawl, and cap. Both she and Madame le 
Flaouet seemed dazed, and Pensée, with that 
steady resolve in her eyes, was giving her 
directions. 

“When she comes for me—yow are me, 
you know, but you need not speak; put my 
basket on your arm—and if any one speaks 
to you, say you are a citoyenne who sells 
lemons, and go straight to that street—” she 
said, putting a paper into Jeanne’s hand ; “‘it 
is the Abbe Martin’s address, he will know 
what to do, and farewell, my beloved, God 
bless thee.” 

Madame le Flaouet was clinging to Jeanne, 
then the door opened again. 

“Come, come quickly,” said the voice of the 
turnkey’s wife, and Jeanne with the shawl 
wrapped round her head, her eyes looking 
back mutely to them both, was hurried away 
into liberty and life. 

A few moments later the tramp of men’s 
feet was heard: “the fournée/” From the 
different rooms the prisoners flocked out to 
the prison gate to hear the list of the con- 
demned read. The “widow le Flaouet and 
her daughter,” were two of the first on the 
list. Then, with the rest, they were hurried 
into the tumbril and taken to the Conciergerie 
for the night. 


The clocks of the city were chiming eight 
on Friday morning, and the death carts were 
passing through the streets to the Place de 
la Révolution. The crisp autumn sunshine 
lay all about; the day was young, life was 
young, but it was passing quickly. 








Pensée was shading her eyes with her hand | 


and looking: these trees were pretty, with 
the pale autumn goid coming, like those at 
St. Ydeuc: some people with baskets were 
doing their morning shopping, and these 
were standing upon the pavement watching 
them ; did they look kind? how strange it 
seemed to be going to die—she sat with 









clasped hands and looked : a little martyr of 
the people, swept ruthlessly away in that 
wild, terrible sweep of terrible abuses. For 
some reason they had left upon her Jeanne’s 
dress instead of the red Liberty gown which 
they had put on Madame le Flaouet: it was 
odd to be dressed like an aristocrat ; the dress 
had ruffles at the neck and wrists; it was all 
white. Madame le Flaouet sat with Pensée’s 
hand held in hers; she was seeing a cottage 
garden with flowers growing, and two fair 
children playing—and saying “ Will you 
come to me, little one?”—yet it was not 
Jeanne, but Pensée who had come to die 
with her. 

“Look, look, my child!” she said sud- 
denly. 

On the pavement’s edge a man in an 
ouvrier’s dress was standing, looking up at 
them with an earnest gaze ; there was a mist 
between, but he lifted his right hand: the 
tumbril rolled on. After that, the mist 
seemed to be over everything, and she saw 
only the calvary in the lane at St. Ydeuc. 
It was easy to die, all the martyrs had died, 
and heaven was best: life was sweet, but 
what was life worth except for love and 
sacrifice? Jeanne, her beloved, would live. 
Yet that great public Place, and the crowd, 
and the soldiers, and that tall gaunt thing 
with its glittering axe against the fair morn- 
ing sky, were terrible. 

The crowd was humming all round: then 
came cruel shouts—‘ Vive la République, 
death to aristocrats!” Then they fell away 
into a dim murmur, though the sky was there 
still, and the mist fell: a name was called— 
“Le Flaouet, fille!” a rough hand seized her, 
she looked up—it was not the tall, gaunt 
thing any more, but the calvary at home, 
and the pitying face was bending down to 
her. She went up. 


The Abbé Martin helped Jeanne to escape 
from Paris, and when the troubles of the 
Revolution were over, she returned to Le 
Flaouet, for she was Madame le Flaouet’s sole 
heiress. She brought old Sidonie to live 
there asa sort of honoured pensioner, but it 
may be doubted if she was ever quite so 
happy as in the old granite cottage at St. 
Ydeue. 

Jeanne married happily, but all her life 
long there rested upon the fair face a haunt- 
ing look of terror and pain—a shadow of 
some great sorrow. 

In the little church of St. Ydeuc was a 
white marble cross with a crown of thorns 
sculptured, and Pensée’s name: Jeanne used 
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to visit the spot at certain seasons, especially | Curé, looking up wistfully with that haunt- 


on one day in the month of September. 


ing look—“ the feeling that you have when 


“It is so strange,” she once said to the | you know that some one has died for you.” 





“Q YE OF LITTLE FAITH.” 


By tae Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


HAT consolation, Christ, it is, 
That Thy first chosen band 
Were fearful and of little faith, 
And slow to understand. 


Companions, friends, and brethren, too, 
Daily through wondrous years, 

Their sluggish hearts were slow to trust 
And quick with doubts and fears. 


Thy condescending, patient love 
Brought them, by surest ways, 

Into that faith and nobleness 
Which men and angels praise. 





Thomas and Peter, James and John, 
Often didst Thou reprove, 

But, in the end, they princes were 
Of righteousness and love. 


Bravely they drank Thy bitter cup, 
And were baptized with blood, 
Until the mission of Thy life 
By life they understood. 


O Guide of these, be Guide of us ; 
Do with us just the same, 

And win from these poor lives of ours 
Like credit to Thy name. 





THE RIGHT HAND AND THE LEFT. 


By GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D. 


“Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men to be seen of them; otherwise ye have no reward of your father 
which is in heaven. .. . But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth ; that thine alms 
may be in secret; and thy father which seeth in secret, himself shall reward thee.”— Marr. vi. 1, 3. 


| Pee your light out freely, that men may 

see it, but not that men may see you. 
If I do anything, not because it has to be 
done, not because God would have it so, not 
that I may do right, not because it is honest, 
not that I love the thing, not that I may be 
true to my Lord, not that the truth may be 
recognised as truth and as His, but that I 
may be seen as the doer, that I may be praised 
of men, that I may gain repute or fame; be 
the thing itself ever so good, I may look to 
men for my reward, for there is none for me 
with the Father. If, that light being my 
pleasure, I do it that the light may shine, 
and that men may know the Light, the Father 
of lights, I do well ; but if I doit that I may 








be seen shining, that the light may be noted 
as emanating from me and not from another, 
then am I of those that seek glory of men, 
and worship Satan; the light that through 
me may possibly illuminate others, will, in 
me and for me, be darkness. 

But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth. 

How, then, am I to let my light shine, if 
I take pains to hide what I do? 

The injunction is not to hide what you do 
from others, but to hide it from yourself. 
The Master would have you not plume your- 
self upon it, not cherish the thought that 
you have done it, or confer with yourself in 
satisfaction over it. You must not count it 
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to your praise. A man must not desire to 
be satisfied with himself. His right hand 
must not seek the praise of his left hand. 
His doing must not invite his after-thinking. 
The right hand must let the thing done go, 
as a thing done with, We must meditate 
nothing either as a fine thing for us to do, or 
a fine thing for us to have done. We must 
not imagine any merit in us: it would be to 
love a lie, for we can have none ; there is no 
such thing possible. Is there anything to be 
proud of in refusing to worship the devil ? 
Is it a grand thing, is it a meritorious thing, 
not to be vile? When we have done all, we 
are unprofitable servants. Our very best is 
but decent. What more could it be? Why 
then think of it as anything more? What 
things could we or any one do, worthy of 
being brooded over as possessions ? Good to 
do, they were ; bad to pride ourselves upon, 
they are. Why should a man meditate with 
satisfaction on having denied himself some 
selfish indulgence, any more than on having 
washed his hands? May we roll the rejec- 
tion of a villainy as a sweet morsel under 
our tongues? They were the worst villains 
of all who could be proud of not having com- 
mitted a villainy ; and their pride would but 
render them the more capable of the villainy, 
when next the temptation to it came. Even 
if our supposed merit were of the positive 
order, and we did every duty perfectly, the 
moment we began to pride ourselves upon the 
fact, we should drop into a hell of worthless- 
ness. What are we for but to do our duty ? 
We must do it, and think nothing of ourselves 
for that, neither care what men think of us 
for anything. With the praise or blame of 
men we have nought to do. Their blame 
may be a good thing, their praise cannot be. 
But the worst sort of the praise of men is 
the praise we give ourselves. We must do 
nothing to be seen of purselves, We must 
seek no approbation even, but that of God, 
else we shut the door of the kingdom from 
the outside. His approbation will but quicken 
our sense of unworthiness. What! seek the 
praise of men for being fair to our own 
brothers and sisters ? What! seek the praise 
of God for laying our hearts at the feet of 
Him to whom we utterly belong? There 
is no pride so mean—and all pride is abso- 
lutely, essentially mean—as the pride of 
being holier than our fellow, except the 
pride of being holy. Such imagined holi- 
ness is foulness. Religion itself, in the 


hearts of the unreal, is a dead thing ; what 
seems life in it, is the vermiculate life of a 
corpse. 











There is one word in the context, as we 
have it in the Authorised Version, that used 
to trouble me, seeming to make its publicity 
a portion of the reward for doing certain 
right things in secret: I mean the word 
openly, at the end of the fourth, the sixth, and 
the eighteenth verses, making the Lord seem 
to say, “ Avoid the praise of men, and thou 
shalt at length have the praise of men.”— 
“Thy father, which seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly.” Thy reward shall be 
seen of men! and thou seen as the receiver of 
the reward / In what other way could the 
word, then or now, be fairly understood ? 
It must be the interpolation of some Jew 
scribe, who, even after learning a little of the 
Christ, continued unable to conceive as re- 
ward anything that did not draw part at 
least of its sweetness from the gazing eyes of 
the multitude. Glad was I to find that the 
word is not in the best manuscripts; and 
God be thanked that it is left out in the 
Revised Version. What shall we think of 
the daring that could interpolate it! But of 
like sort is the daring of much exposition of 
the Master’s words. What men have not 
faith enough to receive, they will still dilute 
to the standard of their own faculty of re- 
ception. If any one say, “ Why did the 
Lord let the word remain there so long, if 
He never said it?” I answer: Perhaps that 
the minds of His disciples might be troubled 
at its presence, arise against it, and do Him 
right by casting it out—and so Wisdom be 
justified of her children. 

But there are some who, if the notion of 
reward is not naturally a trouble to them, 
yet have come to feel it such, because of the 
words of certain objectors who think to take 
a higher stand than the Christians, saying 
the idea of reward for doing right is a low, 
an unworthy idea. Now, verily, it would be 
a low thing for any child to do his father’s 
will in the hope that his father would reward 
him for it; but it is quite another thing for 
a father whose child endeavours to please 
him, to let him know that he recognises his 
childness toward him, and will be fatherly 
good to him. What kind of a father were 
the man who, because there could be no merit 
or desert in doing well, would not give his 
child a smile or a pleased word when he saw 
him trying his best? Would not such ac- 
knowledgment from the father be the natural 
correlate of the child’s behaviour? and what 
would the father’s smile be but the perfect 
reward of the child? Suppose the father to 
love the child so that he wants to give him 
everything, but dares not until his character 
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is developed: must he not be glad, and show 
his gladness, at every shade of a progress 
that will at length set him free to throne his 
son over all that he has? “I am an un- 
profitable servant,” says the man who has 
done his duty; but his lord, coming unex- 
pectedly, and finding him at his post, girds 
himself, and makes him sit down to meat, 
and comes forth and serves him. How 
could the divine order of things, founded 
for growth and gradual betterment, hold and 
proceed without the notion of return for a 
thing done? Must there be only current 
and no tide? How can we be workers with 
God at His work, and He never say, ‘“ Thank 
you, my child!” Will He take joy in His 
success and give none? Is He the husband- 
man to take all the profit, and muzzle the 
mouth of his ox? When a man does work 
for another, he has his wages for it, and so- 
ciety exists by the dependence of man upon 
man through work and wages. The devil 
is not the inventor of this society ; he has 
invented the notion of a certain degradation 
in work, a still greater in wages; and fol- 
lowing this up, has constituted a society 
after his own likeness, which despises work, 








and joy, presses the demand of Righteous- 
ness firsts = 

A righteousness that created misery in 
order to uphold itself, would be a righteous- 
ness that was unrighteous. God will die for 
righteousness, but never create for a joyless 
righteousness. To call into being the neces- 
sarily and hopelessly incomplete, would be 
to wrong creation in its very essence. To 
create for the knowledge of Himself, and then 
not give Himself, would be injustice even to 
cruelty : and if God give Himself, what other 
reward—there can be no further—is not in- 
cluded, seeing He is Life and all her children 
—the All in all? It will take the utmost 
joy God can give, to let men know Him; 
and what man, knowing Him, would mind 
losing every other joy? Only what other 
joy could keep from entering where the God 
of joy already dwelt ? The law of the uni- 
verse holds, and will hold, the name of the 
Father be praised :—“ Whatsoever a man 


| soweth, that shall he also reap.” “They 


have sown the wind, and they shall reap the 
whirlwind.” “He that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 


| that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit 


leaves it undone, and so can claim its wages | reap life everlasting.” ‘ Whosoever hath, to 


without disgrace. 


If you say, “ No one ought to do right for | 


the sake of reward,” I go farther and say, 
“No man can do right for the sake of reward. 
A man may do a thing indifferent, he may 
do a thing wrong, for the sake of reward ; 
but a thing in itself right, done for reward, 
would in the very doing cease to be right.” 
At the same time, if a man does right, he 
cannot escape being rewarded for it; and to 
refuse the reward would be to refuse life, 
and foil the creative love. The whole ques- 
tion is of the kind of reward expected. What 
first reward for doing well may I look for ? 
To grow purer in heart, and stronger in the 
hope of at length seeing God. If a man be 
not after this fashion rewarded, he must 
perish. As to happiness or any lower re- 
wards that naturally follow the first—is God 
to destroy the law of His universe, the divine 
sequence of cause and effect, in order to say : 
“You must do well, but you shall gain no 
good by it; you must lead a dull joyless 
existence to all eternity, that lack of de- 
light may show you pure?” Could Love 
create with such end in view? Righteous- 
ness does not demand creation ; it is Love, 
not Righteousness, that cannot live alone. 
The creature must already be, ere Righteous- 
ness can put in a claim. But, hearts and 
souls there, Love itself, which created for love 





him shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance ; but whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that he 
hath.” 

To object to Christianity as selfish, is 
utter foolishness; Christianity alone gives 
any hope of deliverance from selfishness. Is 
it selfish to desire to love? Is it selfish to 
hope for purity and the sight of God ? What 
better can we do for our neighbour than to 
become altogether righteous toward him ? 
Will he not be the nearer sharing in the 
exceeding great reward of a return to the 
divine idea ? 

Where is the evil toward God, where the 
wrong to my neighbour, if I think some- 
times of the joys to follow in the train of 
perfect loving? Is not the atmosphere of 
God, love itself, the very breath of the 
Father, wherein can float no thinnest pollu- 
tion of selfishness, the only material where- 
withal to build the airy castles of heaven ? 
“Creator,” the childlike heart might cry, 
“give me all the wages, all the reward thy 
perfect father-heart can give thy unmeriting 
child. My fit wages may be pain, sorrow, 
humiliation of soul : I stretch out my hands 
to receive them. ‘Thy reward will be to lift 
me out of the mire of self-love, and bring me 
nearer to thyself and thy children : welcome, 
divinest of good things! Thy highest re- 
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ward is thy purest gift; thou didst make 
me for it from the first; thou, the eternal 
life, hast been labouring still to fit me for 
receiving it—the vision, the knowledge, the 
possession of Thyself. I can seek but what 
thou waitest and watchest to give: I would 
be such into whom thy love can flow.” 

It seems to me that the only merit that 
could live before God, is the merit of Jesus 
—who of Himself, at once, untaught, unim- 
plored, laid Himself aside, and turned to the 
Father, refusing His life save in the Father. 
Like God, of Himself He chose righteous- 
ness, and so merited to sit on the throne of 
God. In the same spirit He gave Himself 
afterward to His Father’s children, and 
merited the power to transfuse the life- 
redeeming energy of His spirit into theirs : 
made perfect, He became the altar of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey Him. But 
it is a word of little daring, that Jesus had 
no thought of merit in what He did—that 
He saw only what He had to be, what He 
must do. I speak after the poor fashion of 
a man lost in what is too great for him, yet 
is his very life. Wherecan be a man’s merit 
in refusing to go down to an abyss of loss— 
loss of the right to be, loss cf his father, loss 
of himself? Would Satan, with all the in- 
stincts and impulses of his origin in him, 
have merited eternal life by refusing to be a 
devil? Not the less would he have had 
eternal life ; not the less would he have been 
wrapt in the love and confidence of the 
Father. He would have had his reward. I 
cannot imagine thing created meriting aught 
save by divine courtesy. 

I suspect the notion of merit belongs to a 
low development, and the higher a man rises, 
the less will he find it worth a thought. 
Perhaps we shall come to see that it owes 
what being it has, to man, that it is a thing 
thinkable only by man. I suspect it is not 
a thought of the eternal mind, and has in 
itself no existence, being to God merely a 
thing thought by man. 

“For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee.” 

The man, then, who does right, and seeks 
no praise from men, while he merits nothing, 
shall be rewarded by his Father, and his 
reward will be right precious to him. 

We must let our light shine, make our 
faith, our hope, our love, manifest—that 
men may praise, not us fcr shining, but the 
Father for creating the light. No man with 
faith, hope, love, alive in his soul, could 
make the divine possessions a show to gain 
for himself the admiration of men: not the 





less must they appear in our words, in our 
looks, in our carriage—above all, in honour- 
able, unselfish, hospitable, helpful deeds, 
Our light must shine in cheerfulness, in joy, 
yea, where a man has the gift, in merriment ; 
in freedom from care save for one another, 
in interest in the things of others, in fear- 
lessness and tenderness, in courtesy and 
graciousness. In our anger and indignation, 
specially, must our light shine. But we 
must give no quarter to the most shadowy 
thought of how this or that will look. From 
the faintest thought of the praise of men, we 
must turn away. No man can be the dis- 
ciple of Christ and desire fame. To desire 
fame is ignoble ; it is a beggarly greed. In 
the noble mind, it is the more of an infirmity. 
There is no aspiration in it—nothing but 
ambition. It is simply selfishness that would 
be proud if it could. Fame is the applause 
of the many, and the judgment of the many 
is foolish; therefore the greater the fame, 
the more is the foolishness that swells it, 
and the worse is the foolishness that longs 
after it. Aspiration is the sole escape from 
ambition. He who aspires—that is, docs 
his endeavour to rise above himself—neither 
lusts to be higher than his neighbour, nor 
seeks to mount in his opinion. What light 
there is in him shines the more that he does 
nothing to be seen of men. He stands in 
the mist between the gulf and the glory, 
and looks upward. He loves not his own 
soul, but longs to be clean. 
**Out of the gulf into the glory, 
Father, my soul cries out to be lifted. 
Dark is the woof of my dismal story, 
Thorough thy sun-warp stormily drifted !— 


Out of the gulf into the glory, 
Lift me, and save my story. 


‘*T have done many things merely shameful ; 
I am a man ashamed, my father! 
My life is ashamed and broken and blameful— 
The broken and blameful, oh, cleanse and gather! 
Heartily shame me, Lord, of the shameful | 
To my Judge I flee with my blameful. 


** Saviour, at peace in Thy perfect purity, 
Think what it is, not to be pure! 
Strong in Thy love’s essential security, 
Think upon those who are never secure. 
Full fill my soul with the light of Thy purity ; 
Fold me in love’s security. 


“0 Father, O Brother, my heart is sore aching! 
Help it to ache as much as is needful ; 
Is it You cleansing me, mending, remaking, 
Dear potter-hands, so tender and heedful ? 
Sick of my past, of my own self aching— 
Hurt on, dear hands, with your making. 
“ Proud of the form thou hadst given thy vessel, 
Proud of myself, I forgot my donor; 
Down in the dust I began to nestle, 
Poured thee no wine, and drank deep of dishonour! 
Lord, thou hast broken, thou mendest thy vessel ! 
In the dust of Thy glory I nestle.” 


O Lord, the earnest expectation of Thy 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE HOLY GRAIL. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tuz Rev. JOHN BYLES. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “A little kingdom I possess.” 
Lesson: Matt. xiii. 44—58. 
Text: ‘Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, 
— kingdom of God isin the midst of you.”—Luke 


THE SEARCH FOR THE HOLY GRAIL. 


_ of you, I presume, have heard of 
what is called the “Search for the 
Holy Grail.” Some of you possibly have 
not. The Holy Grail, then, was the cup, or 
what was believed to be the cup, out of 
which the Lord Jesus drank with His dis- 
ciples at the last supper. It was said to be 


| 
| 





many centuries ago, a certain knight known 
as Sir Launfal. This knight lived in a noble 
castle. He was young; he was rich; he 
was handsome. He had broad lands and 
farms and friends and tenants. He might 
have been useful and happy, for his work 
was lying “close beside him.” But this 
knight was not content. He had not learned 
that the kingdom of God was in his midst. 

Nothing would please and satisfy this rich 
young lord but that he should go forth, like 
other knights before him, in “Search of the 
Holy Grail.” 

Accordingly, one lovely day in June, 
when all was bright and fresh and green, he 


formed out of one very precious stone, and | called together his servants and told them 
at the crucifixion Joseph of Arimathea was | that he was leaving them to start upon his 


asserted to have filled it with drops of the | travels, 


In the morning they must wake 


blood which fell from the body of Christ. ‘him early. And they must have ready for 
This was the story. And hence the virtue | him his great black charger and his knightly 
which in the Middle Ages this cup was sup- | armour and his golden spurs ; for, said he, 


posed to possess. By Joseph of Arimathea 
the cup was further said to have been 
brought to England, and there entrusted to 
the care of certain knights. But these 
knights, instead of being true and pure and 
chaste, as knights should be, became, or 
some of them, untrue and impure. And so 
they lost this priceless treasure. A thing, 
this, which is always true. After this it 
became the custom among knights to go in 
search of this wonderful cup. And if you 
will read the stories of the times, you will 
find how the bravest and the noblest knights 
used to spend their best years in searching 
for it. Some of these stories have been put 
into loveliest verse by our own great poet 
Tennyson. One of these stories, called “ Sir 
Galahad,” is one that you all should read and 
study. But this evening I am going to tell 
you a story of the “Search for the Holy 
Grail,” not as sung by Tennyson, but as put 
into poetry by a good wise man, not an 
Englishman, who died only last year, James 
Russell Lowell. 

And I am going to tell you the story as a 
parable, and a parable intended to illustrate 
and enforce the words of our text, “‘ Say not, 
Lo here! or, lo there ! for the kingdom of God 
is in your midst,” or, as we might put it, 
“close beside you.” 

Now for the story. There was, a great 








“ To-morrow I go over land and sea 
In search of the Holy Grail.” 


The morrow came, and young Sir Launfal, 
rising early, mounted his great black horse, 
and all armed in helmet and mail, with spear 
and sword and shield, a goodly sight, rode 
forth from his castle gate. And had you 
looked, you would have seen— 


* Upon his breast a bloody cross he wore 
In dear remembrance of his Lord.”’ 


But at the castle gate he paused, for, 
glancing down, beyond the gate, he saw a 
leper, poor and deformed and ill. And 
Launfal, strong and well himself, shuddered 
at the piteous sight. It was the one dark 
blot upon the brightness of that lovely 
morning, and he felt vexed and cross. 

And so, not in pity, but with Joathing and 
contempt, the young man put his hand into 
his wallet, and, bringing forth a piece of 
gold, scornfully tossed it to the leper, as you 
might toss a bone to a dog. And on he 
rode. 

Through England's rich broad counties, 
across the fair fields of France, Sir Launfal 
made his way. Through Italy, with all its 
ancient cities ; through Palestine, where his 
dear Lord had been before; through Egypt, 
with its hoary pyramids and waving palms, 
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with its camels and its slaves, toiling as they 
had toiled for thrice a thousand years, did 
he pursue his journey. But nothing could 
he find; no trace or word or sign of the 
Holy Grail. 

Year after year did he pursue his search. 
And lo! by-and-by he ceased to be young; 
and no longer strong and blithe and gay, 
he became instead old and worn and sad. 
But still there was no sign of that for which 
he sought. Nowhere could he find the 
priceless treasure. No kingdom of God 
seemed open to him. And so at last, weary 
and bent and disappointed, Sir Launfal 
turned himself towards home, and prepared 
to retrace his tedious way. He was a sadder 
man and yet a wiser, for he had learned one 
lesson. He had learned that the cross, if it 
is to be worn aright, but must be worn, not 
on the coat, but on the heart. No longer 
was it blazoned on his breast, but instead it 
was graved within his soul. And so he 
journeyed, till at last far off— 


“He saw his ancient castle towers.” 


Once more the old place and scene lay 
stretched before him. But oh, how differ- 
ent! No longer was early summer with him, 
or with his lands. The days were dark and 
short, the air was fierce and chill, snow 
covered all the fields, and the frost had 
bound in its icy band the pleasant streams. 
And the castle, instead of being bright and 
gay as when he left it, and peopled, as it 
might have been had its lord been wise, 
with mistress and children and friends and 
happy servants, was all dark and dreary and 
deserted. No poor coming to its gates found 
help. No stranger travelling through the 
land found welcome. 

One sight there was; however, which re- 
mained unaltered. There, at the gate of the 
castle, was the selfsame leper. And as Sir 
Launfal, weary and sad, rode up to the gate, 
the leper cried, exactly as he had cried long 
years before, ‘‘ Alms, alms, for Christ’s sweet 
sake I pray, give alms.” And now Sir 
Launfal, not in scorn, but in deepest pity, 
turned to the leper man and said, “In thee, 
poor leper, I see thy Lord. Thou also hast 
thy crown of thorns, and for His sake I give 
to thee.” Then from his wallet Sir Launfal 
took his single crust and gave it to the 
beggar; and, dismounting from his horse, 
with a wooden cup he broke the ice upon 
the stream, and lifted its clear waters to that 
beggar man’s poor parched lips. And lo, as 


he did so, a great light shone all around the 
place, and that leper man stood upright, 





straight and tall and shining, “as the pillar 
that stood by the beautiful gate.” And the 
knight knew that he had seen his Lord, 
Then the voice of that figure, glorified, be- 
gan to speak, and speaking said, “ Fear not, 
itis 1; thou hast spent long days and years 
in searching for the Holy Grail, and througa 
it for Me and Mine, and lo, all the time it 
was here at thy gate, in duty waiting to be 
done, in kindness asking to be .endered, in 
gentle service required for My needy ones.” 
And then the figure vanished. And Sir 
Launfal rode on through the castle gate, and 
entered its deserted halls, glad yet sad—glad 
that he had seen his Lord; sad, most sad, 
that he had wasted life and strength and 
opportunities for doing good. Now at length 
he knew what was meant by our text, “Say 
not, Lo here! or, lothere ! for the kingdom of 
God is in the midst of you.” 

Here then you have my parable. You 
boys and girls and young people are in the 
very early summer of your lives. You stand 
at your castle-gates—the gates of childhood 
and of youth. Like Sir Launfal, you are 
full of health and strength and hope. And, 
like him, you are seeking for happiness, 
seeking for something which will satisfy your 
souls ; seeking, some of you at least I trust, 
for that “good part,” as Jesus called it, 
which cannot be taken from you. And here 
it is, close beside you. It is waiting for you. 
It is at your gate. It stands on the very 
threshold of your lives. “Say not, Lo here! 
or, lo there! for the kingdom of God is in 
your midst.” No need to travel far and 
wide to find it—it is here among you, it is 
close beside you. 

And there are three ways especially in 
which you may find and enter this kingdom 
of God. 

(1.) By doing, conscientiously and well, 
and as in God’s sight, the work that lies 
the nearest to you. This was what Jesus 
did. ‘ Wist ye not,” He said, “that I must 
be about my Father's business?” ‘I come 
to do Thy will, O God.” Let no man, let 
no boy or girl, think that he is entering 
God’s kingdom if he neglects the work that 
lies the nearest to him—the work, therefore, 
which God Himself has given him to do. 
**Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” 

(2.) By showing love, and kindness, and 
helpfulness, and service. And here the 
same rule holds good. We are to begin with 
those who are the nearest to us. Sir Laun- 
fal should have remembered his friends, and 
his servants, and his tenants, and the poor 
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about his gate, before he rode abroad in| said to cover altogether five acres of land ; 
search of. that which all the time was close | and if any of you know a field which is five 
beside him. Boys and girls should be good | acres in extent, you will understand in part 
to their fathers and mothers, and brothers | how large such a building must be. The 
and sisters at home if, by-and-by, they would | outside walls, of which great parts still re- 
do service in the larger world beyond. Say | main, are one hundred and fifty-seven feet in 
not, Lo here! or, lo there! The kingdom of | height, as high as a house of thirteen storeys. 
God, and the love of the service belonging | This huge building had originally eighty en- 
to that kingdom, they are close beside you. | trances, and it held one hundred thousand 








(3.) By taking up the cross which is the 
nearest to you, In other words, by practis- 
ing the self-denial which comes to you, 
where you are and as you are. “If any 
man will be My disciple,” said Christ, “ let 
him take up his cross daily and follow me.” 
But this cross, which Christ would have us 


carry, is not a cross far off, it is not a cross | 


that has to be searched for, it is the cross 
that is close beside us, here in the home, 
there in the school. Say not, Lo here! or, lo 
there! for the cross—the cross that Christ 
would have you patiently to endure for His 
dear sake and for the love you bear Him— 
it isin your midst. It is in your homes, at 
your firesides, on the threshold of your doors. 
In these three ways then may you enter 
the kingdom of Gcd. In these three ways 
may you find Christ at the gateway of your 
lives. What are you going to do? Will 
you wait? Will you put off till to-morrow ? 
Will you travel over land and sea, and waste 
the: precious years? Or, now and here will 
you seek for grace to enter this kingdom of 
God? “Say not, Lo here! or lo there! for 
the kingdom of God is close beside you.” 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “The Son of God goes forth to war.” 
Lesson: Matt. xi. 11—30. 


Text: “‘ Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, do all to 
the glory of God.”—1 Cor. x. 31. 


THE COLOSSEUM. 


Tuis evening I want to give you a lesson, 
not so much for Sunday as for Monday and 
Tuesday and all the other days of the week. 
I want to give you a lesson, not about work 
but about play. And I will try to illustrate 
my lesson by telling you of one of the great 
sights which I saw not long ago in the city 
of Rome. In Rome, as probably most of 
you know, there are still to be seen the vast 
remains of what is called the Colosseum. 
This Colosseum, called so because it is so 
colossal or big, is a mighty amphitheatre, 


= 


the largest I suppose in the world. It is 


| people, eighty-seven thousand of whom were 
‘able to find seats. And yet, although this 
| building was so vast, and held within it at 
|one time so many thousands of people, so 
| well was it arranged that it could be emptied 
/in ten minutes. Underneath the arena, or 
| floor, of this great amphitheatre were vast 
passages and cellars. There were rooms for 
| men, and dens and cages for beasts. There 
| were channels to let in the water needed to 
| cleanse the place ; and there were drains to 
| let out the water, and not the water only, 
but beside that sad streams of blood. There 
were “lifts” too, by which men and animals 
could be sent up from the cellars on to the 
'arena. Then all round the vast floor of the 
great building were rows of seats — row 
above row, tier above tier. First there were 
the seats of the Emperor and his court; 
then of the knights; then of the nobles ; 
above these were seats for the people, that 
is to say, the citizens and the tradespeople 
of Rome; and highest of all was a great 
gallery for the people who could get in 
nowhere else. This wonderful building was 
begun by the Emperor Vespasian, two years 
after the fall of Jerusalem. It was built by 
the Jews who were taken captive in the 
siege of Jerusalem, and hot work it must 
have been for those poor captives, toiling all 
day in the burning sun on those high walls. 
Eight years were taken in the building of 
this mighty structure, and then, Vespasian 
being dead, it was opened in the year 80, 
with great pomp and show, by his son and 
successor, Titus. And for four hundred 
years this wonderful building continued to 
be used as the great place in which the 
Roman people held their sports and took 
their pleasure. And it is about these sports 
or games that I wish now to tell you. 
Sometimes these games consisted of fights 
| between different kinds of animals. At the 
| time when the building was opened by Titus 
there were games for one hundred days, that 
is to say, for more than a quarter of a year. 
And during that time, it is said, more than 
five thousand wild beasts were sacrificed for 
the enjoyment of the people. Lions, tigers, 
leopards, elephants, wild horses, were brought 
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on to the arena and made to fight with one 
another. ‘Then, too, there were fights of 
men with men. These men were called 
gladiators, and were trained to their cruel 
art in schools specially established for the 
purpose. At one period there were no fewer 
than two thousand of these men at one time 
in Rome. And what seems to me especially 
shocking was that these men were the 
favourites of society. The great people of 
Rome made them their familiars, and fine 
ladies, who never soiled their feet by going 
out into the streets without a carriage, an 
who lived in splendid palaces and mansions, 
used to make them their pets and invite 
them into their drawing-rooms and boudoirs. 
The proudest ladies made companions of the 
men whose only trade and calling it was to 
fight, not against the enemy in battle, but 
against their fellows in the games. 

Sometimes also men were set to fight with 
beasts. Lions and leopards, with their teeth 
and claws, were matched against the gladia- 
tor’s sword. In this way hundreds and even 
thousands of the Christian martyrs met their 
death. Refusing to deny their Master, they 
were brought upon the sandy floor of the 
Colosseum, and there in the presence of the 
assembled multitudes, were confronted with 
some lion or tiger, starved and hungry, 
eagerly waiting for his prey. And as I 
stood high up on one of the galleries of that 
vast building, with its tiers of what once 
were seats, rising one above another, I tried 
to imagine to myself what it must have been 
for some young Christian boy or maiden to 
have been brought up from those cells be- 
low, and there suddenly, with the blazing 
light of noon about him, to have felt one hun- 
(red thousand pairs of eyes all turned upon 
him, while in the distance, across the fresh 
clean sand, that was in a few moments to be 
dyed with his own blood, the lion or the leo- 
pard stood waiting to receive him. It must 
have taken some courage for a boy or girl to 
do that. 

Then at times the floor of the theatre was 
flooded with water, and naval fights took 
place. But whatever it was, these Roman 
sports were always cruel and always bloody. 
tor the Romans of that day, splendid and 
powerful though they were, were sadly short 
of humanity and pity. And so the emperor 
and his officers, and the fine ladies of the 
court, as well as the common people of the 
city, all of them, hour after hour, day after 
day, sat feasting their eyes upon these scenes 
of blood, and rejoicing in the sufferings of 
their fellow-creatures. 





And here we come to the one great fact 
which I want you toremember. Nothing, 
perhaps, shows what people are so much 
as the way in which they play. Tell me 
the sort of sports which people love, and 
the spirit in which they follow those sports, 
and I will tell you pretty nearly what. kind 
of people they are. And the reason is plain. 
We are obliged, most of us, to work; nor 
can we often choose our work. There it is, 
and it has to be done. But with our pas- 
times it is different. We choose such as we 
like, and we play them in what temper and 
spirit we like. Hence it is that these sports 
reveal “what manner of persons” we are. 

Now I dare say most of you are fond of 
games—the boys are fond of football and 
cricket ; and boys and girls, too, are fond of 
tennis. And this is well; and I, for one, re- 
joice that it should be so. For such games, 
rightly played, help to make you strong and 
vigorous, and fit you for the work of after- 
life. 

But remember that there are two ways of 
playing at such games—a right way and a 
wrong. As the apostle says about eating 
and drinking, so may we say about games : 
‘““Whatsoever we do, whether we eat or drink, 
whether we work or play, we are to do all 
to the glory of God.” 

There is a right way of playing and a 
wrong way ; a way that glorifies God and a 
way that very clearly does not glorify God. 
When there is quarrelling, when there is 
cheating, when there is indifference to the 
happiness and welfare of others, as with 
those old Romans in the Colosseum, when 
there is temper and envy and discontent, 
there is a wrong way of playing. In such 
play there is no glory to God. But when 
there is a love of what is fair, and a deter- 
mination to do it, when all is kindly, and 
pleasant, and good-tempered, and obliging, 
when those who play “ look not on their own 
things alone, but also on the things of others,” 
there is play of the rightsort. On such play 
God our Father looks with satisfaction, and 
in it He is glorified. 

And this is one of the uses of play. For 
by such games as those of which 1 have been 
speaking, cricket, football, tennis, cycling, 
not only are our bodies exercised, but our 
characters are exercised as well. And just 
as our bodies are made stronger by these 
games, if only they are wisely played, so also 
are our spirits. They become stronger to re- 
sist temptation, and to reject what is un- 
lovely. By them we learn to rule our tempers 
and to hate what is mean and little. By 
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them we learn, or may learn, the art of self- 
control. 
this. For we are told that “he that ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he that taketh 
a city.” 

The boy who makes a big score at cricket, 
or after a long innings carries out his bat, 
has doubtless done a good thing, but the boy 
who during the game conquered some sud- 
den temptation to play unfairly, who kept 
his temper when the umpire gave him out, 
and wrongly, as he thought ; or who, when 
he saw some rival make a score far bigger 
than his own, crushed out the feeling of envy 
rising in his soul~this boy has done a better 
thing, and he has scored a greater triumph. 
So then, i say, whatever games you play at, 
whether quiet fireside games in winter, orout- 
door games in summer, remember that there- 
by you are tried—you are showing to men 
and to God what manner of boys and girls 
you are now, and what manner of men and 
women you are likely to become hereafter. 

And remember also that in these things, 
as in things that seem greater, you may 
cherish such a spirit and show such an ex- 
ample, that even in your play you can 
“‘ glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘God bless the little children.’ 
Lesson: Mark v. 21—43., 
Text: She ‘ being dead yet speaketh.” 


THE LILY MAID OF ASTOLAT. 
{On the death of a child.) 


THIs evening I am going to tell you a story 
which has been put into the very loveliest 
verse by our great poet Tennyson. Long, long 
ago, in one of our broad English counties, 
stood an ancient castle. How ancient it was 
I cannot say. Around the castle were rich 
meadows ; and beyond the meadows a wide 
river that flowed lazily downward toward 
the sea. Beneath the castle and beside the 
river was a tiny village, and far away—days’ 
journey—was a great city, in which was the 
palace of the king. In this ancient castle 
lived a fair, sweet maiden ; beautiful she was 
in face, and beautiful too in character and life. 
With her lived her aged father and two 
strong stalwart brothers. And these three 
loved this maiden dearly. After awhile the 
maiden sickened and grew ill; so they laid 
her on her little bed in her chamber, high in 
the castle tower ; and there her father came 

XXI—40 


And there is no art greater than | 


| to see her, and there her brothers came to 
see her. And these three did all they could 
to cheer and gladden her, and, if possible, to 
help her to recover. But all was useless, 
and worse and worse the poor sick girl be- 
came. Then the maiden told her father and 
her brothers that there was one thing for 
which she wished. There was one request in 
which she could not be denied. There was 
a letter that she wished to write ; or, as she 
was too weak to write it for herself, her bro- 
ther Lavaine must write it for her—word for 
word—as she should speak. And so the 
letter was written. Then said the maiden, 
“When I come to die place the letter in my 
hand, and close the hand upon it, that I may 
guard it even in death. And after all is 
over dress me in my best, and take the little 
bed on which I die and deck it like the 
Queen’s, and let my brothers bear me to the 
river ; and there let a barge be ready, covered 
over with black, and in the barge our old 
dumb serving-man; and let him row me 
down the river till we reach the city, for 


* T go in state to court, to meet the Queen. 
There surely shall I speak for mine own self 
And none of you can speak for me so well.” 


So by-and-by the maiden died; and as she 
died her father and her brothers placed the 
letter in her hand—her right hand—and 
after she was dead the little hand still held 
it tight. Then, as she had wished, they 
dressed her in her best—a long fair robe of 
white—and in her left hand they placed a 
lily pure as her own sweet self. And the 
summer sun filled all the land, and its hot 
rays fell on the castle, and the meadows, and 
the river. And through the warm air the 
brothers bore the couch of the dead maiden— 
down through the yellow meadows—till they 
reached the river; and there in the barge 
was the old servant, dumb but faithful. And 
on the barge they set the little bed that held 
the maiden, and over it they threw a cloth 
of gold, and above a silken screen. Then 
those two brothers kissed the cool, still brow, 
and said, “Sister, farewell for ever!” and 
again, “ Farewell, sweet sister!” And the 
dead girl set forth upon her journey, in the 
one hand the letter, in the other the lily, 
and on the face a smile as though she slept, 
and her bright golden hair hung all about 
her neck and face. And down the broad and 
ever-widening stream the old man steered 
and rowed the boat, speechless and sad ; and 


* The dead, 
Steered by the dumb, went downward with the flood.” 
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And on and on they went, past hamlet, and 
village, and little town, till at length they 
reached the city, and in the city the palace 
of the king. The palace stood on the river’s 
edge, and on one side the steps of the palace 
came down to the water, and beside them 
the old man stopped. Then, when the news 
was spread of the strange barge with its 
strange burthen, knights and ladies and pages 
and maids came hurrying down the palace 
stairs to see the sight, or crowded to the 
windows to gaze upon it from above. 

At length word of what had happened was 
brought to the king and to the queen ; and 
the king himself came down to see, and, be- 
holding the sleeping maiden with the letter 
in her hand, he stooped and took it from her, 
and there and then, in the presence of the 
queen and all her ladies and his knights, he 
read the letter. And the letter, written just 
before she had passed, told, in short, the 
story of the maiden’s life—the story of her 
love, the story of her sorrow ; and when the 
king had read the letter, because of her good- 
ness, and purity, and faithful love, he decreed 
the dead girl a stately burial, and commanded 
that all men should honour her memory and 
name. And so, “ being dead she yet spake.” 

Now, why should I tell you this story, 
which if it is beautiful is certainly also sad ? 
Because what the maiden did is what one 
day each one of us will do. One day we 
shall have to leave all that we now see and 
have, and float down the broad stream that 
will carry us to the great city beyond. And 
when this time comes each one of us will 
leave behind a letter that tells the story of 
our lives. The letter will say, inshort, what 
we have done, and what we have been. It 
will say whether we have been good and kind 
and loving, or thoughtless and selfish. It 
will say whether we have been gentle and 
patient, or ill-tempered and quarrelsome. It 
will say whether we have ruled our passions, 
or suffered them to rule us. The letter will 
tell to all who read it the story of our 
lives, of what we have done and what we 
have been. And it cannot be altered / Once 
written it will remain. As Pilate said about 
the inscription on the cross, so we shall have 
each one of us to say about this letter of 
our lives—“ What I have written, I have 
written.” Being dead we shall yet speak. 

Only the other day I heard of a very little 
maiden who was called suddenly away from 
her home, and from her parents. But that 
little maiden left behind a letter very sweet 
and joyous. It was a very tiny letter, for 
the story of her life was very short ; but it 











told of brightness and kindness and happi- 
ness and love. It told of a life that had 
been asa sunbeam in the home. And though 
it is hard now for the parents of the little 
maid to read this letter, through their tears, 
every day it will become a thing more joyful. 
And the letter of this little maid, which is 
read here in tears, is read also in the city 
beyond, and in the palace of the king; and 
there it is read only with gladness. 

Now, boys and girls, the one lesson which 
I want you to learn is this: we are all of us 
writing each day we live the story of our 
lives, and when we have gone hence the story 
will be read. It may be long or it may be 
short, but it will be remembered and read. 
I want you therefore, now, to resolve so to 
live that if to-morrow you had to finish the 
letter that will tell the story, it might be a 
happy and joyous letter, a letter which it 
would be a source of gladness for your fathers 
and mothers and brothers and sisters who 
would be left behind to read and ponder and 
think over in their quiet times. ‘The journey 
that men call “ death” will one day have to 
be taken by us all, but we need not be afraid 
of it, if by the grace and help of God we are 
able to leave behind the record of a true, 
good life. Being dead we shall yet speak. 
Let us ask God to help us, that when we 
have gone hence we shall speak well. Let 
us ask for grace so to live that our letter 
may tell of truth and love and _ helpful- 
ness and goodness. And remember what is 
written cannot be altered: “What I have 
written, I have written.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Yes, God is good; in earth and sky.” 
Lesson: John i, 1—17. 
Text: “ And it came to pass at the seventh time that he said, 


Behold there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea like a man’s 
hand,.”—1 Xines xvii. 44. 


THE LITTLE CLOUD. 


I WANT this evening to tell you the story 
of a mighty prophet. You must come with 
me, therefore, to the top of one of the 
highest mountains in the land of Palestine. 
The point on which we will stand is the 
highest peak in the long range of mountain 
summits which runs like a wall into the 
interior of the land. Beneath us are the 
forest glades, the “excellency of Carmel,” as 
they lovingly were called, and again beneath 
them the broad plain of Esdraelon, with the 
brook Kishon, that ancient stream, work- 
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ing its way with countless bends and turn- 
ings to the sea beyond. And there in front 
of us is the sea itself ; the blue water of the 
Mediterranean, flashing back the glow and 
splendour of the w estering sun, for the time 
is evening. Above is the : sky, still light and 
bright, for across all its broad face not a 
cloud is to be seen. 

For months the people of the land had 
prayed for rain. But no rain had come ; and 
the fields were parched and the grass was 
burnt, the wells and streams were all but 
empty, and there was no food for the cattle 
or the horses or the sheep, and hardly for 
the men. 

And now comes the story of our prophet. 
Along with his servant, a boy or youth who 
was always with him, he has gone up to the 
top of the mountain. He has gone there to 
pray. He is praying for rain. But not only 
does this prophet pray for rain, he looks for 
it. He expects that rain will come. Accord- 
ingly he sends the youth, his servant, to a 
higher point of the mountain, a point from 
which there is a view to be had of the wide 
waters of the sea beyond. ‘Go up,” said 
the prophet to the youth, “and look toward 
the sea, and come back and tell me what 
there is.” And the lad went up and looked, 
but before long he came back saying— 
“Nothing.” So again his master sent him, 
and again he came back saying —‘ Nothing.” 
And six times did the prophet send him, and 
six times did the boy return with the same 
answer— Nothing.” 

A seventh time the prophet bade the lad 
climb the mountain-side and look forth upon 
the sea, searching its wide horizon. But 
this seventh time the youth returned with 
quite a new expression on his face, and with 
a sound of glee and triumph in his voice. 
“T see a cloud,” he cried, “arising out of the 
sea ; it is not bigger than a man’s hand, but 
still it is a cloud—a cloud.” And the pro- 
phet knew that this was enough. So again 
he sent the lad upon an errand. But ‘this 
time it was down the mountain. For at the 
foot of the mountain, waiting, was the king. 
And the prophet had a message for him : 
“‘Get ready thy chariot ; hasten back to thy 
palace in Jezreel, lest the rain overtake thee 
and stop thee.” And even while the boy car- 
ried the message the little cloud had grown. 
Larger and larger it became, and blacker and 
blacker grew the sky. From west, from 
north, from south the storm appeared to 
gather ; and before the king could reach his 
palace in the neighbouring city of Jezreel, 
the long-prayed-for rain had come. And 





shortly the dry baked land was drenched ; 
and old Kishon roared and fretted with his 
rising waters ; and the cattle on a hundred 
hills began to slake their thirst. And thus 
the prophet’s prayer was answered, 

This morning [ want, as it were, to turn 
this picture. ‘These people, in the land of 
Israel, wanted rain. ‘They were glad of the 
cloud: they were thankful for the darkness 
and the storm. I see a picture exactly oppo- 
site to this, and at this other picture I want 
you also to look. 

I see a picture of boys and girls walking 
along the pleasant pathway of their lives, 
now in the valleys, now like the prophet 
and his servant, on the mountain tops. I 
see the sky above all blue and clear; I see 
the sun shine full and bright, and all seems 
glad. And it looks as if. the gladness and 
the brightness were to last all through the 
journey, like some summer day that is bright 
and fair from its beginning to its end. But 
look ; what do we see? Far off on the hori- 
zon, out there over the sea, what is it the 
keen, searching eye discovers? A little cloud, 
not bigger than a man’s hand. That is what 
I see sometimes, or fear I see, over the land- 
scape or seascape of yourlives. And I know, 
and this is what troubles me, I know that if 
this “little cloud” should grow and expand, 
it may by-and-by fill all the sky, and shut 
out the sun and spoil your lives. There are 
four quarters of the compass, as you know, 
and in each of these four quarters I can dis- 
cover a possible cloud. 

I. There is a cloud which I see coming up 
from the east. This is an unpleasant quarter 
from which to have the wind. And the cloud 
that comes up from this quarter is unpleasant 
too. And this cloud is brought up too often, 
alas! by the cold, dry winds of what ought to 
be the happy springtime of our lives. It is 
the cloud of Untruth. <A little cloud, usually, 
at first, but a cloud that grows. It comes 
because of cowardice. The boy or the girl 
has done something amiss, and he or she is 
afraid to confess the wrong that has been 
done. And so the little cloud of untruth is 
called up to cover the fault, or to try to 
cover it. Now this is very sad, for as the 
boy grows, or the girl, so will the cloud. 
And at the end, not improbably, this cloud 
of untruth will so overspread the life of the 
man or of the woman, that he or she will 
forfeit all honour and lose all confidence. A 
man who is untruthful is a man whom no- 
body can trust. He is unreliable as a friend, 
he is all but useless as a servant. 

II. The second cloud comes from the 
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It is the cloud of Jdleness; or, as we 
might call it, of laziness and sloth. Solomon 
speaks of this cloud, when he tells us of the 
sluggard, who would not plough by reason 
of the cold. It was pleasanter, this sluggard 
thought, to sit by the fire and keep it warm. 
He did not like the cold; and the snow he 


north. 


could not endure. He was the exact oppo- 
site of that man Benaiah, of whom I once 
told you, who “slew a lion in the midst of a 
pit in the time of snow.” This is what this 
sluggard of King Solomon’s never would 
have done. Now this also is a sad and mis- 
chievous cloud. For, like the cloud of un- 
truth, its wont is to grow bigger and bigger. 
More and more it covers the sky of him who 
welcomes or invites it. And you know that 
an idle, slothful man or boy is of very little 
value in the world. He may be clever, he 
may be gifted, but if he has no diligence and 
no perseverance, he will find at the end of 
life that he has accomplished little ; and he 
will find too, to his chagrin and shame, that 
others, far less gifted than himself, have 
altogether outstripped him in the race. 

III. The third cloud comes from the west ; 
and like the west wind it is often rude and 
rough and blustering. It is the cloud of a 
wild, ungoverned Temper. I don’t know that 
this third cloud is in itself so bad as the other 
two; for untruth and laziness are among 
the worst of faults. But still it is bad 
enough. And neither man nor boy can 
allow himself to be possessed of a hot, un- 
governed temper without a world of mischief 
following. A hasty temper may belong to 
a man or boy of really generous heart; but 
for all that, if he yields to his temper, he is 
sure to be miserable himself, and he is sure 
to make other people miserable as well. For 
a man or boy to allow a hasty temper to 
dwell unchecked in his heart, is as though 
he were to keep some wild beast at large in 
his home. Such a man or boy may be 
feared, he may be obeyed, but he is not very 
likely to be loved. Here then is a cloud 
which, if it spread over your sky, will cer- 
tainly darken your life. 

IV. The fourth and the last cloud comes 
from the south. It comes from the regions 
where all is warm and bright and sunny, 
and where all men ought, as one would sup- 
pose, to be happy and good. But even 
sunshine has its dangers; and prosperous 
men and prosperous boys and girls have 
their own peculiar temptations. And per- 
haps the special temptation coming up from 











the sunny south, where all seems bright and 
prosperous, is the temptation to Selfishness, 
And this is the worst temptation and the 
worst cloud of all. I don’t mean, of course, 
to say that all happy and prosperous people 
have their lives spoiled and darkened by 
this cloud; nothing, thank God, could be 
farther from the truth. But this is a cloud 
against which they have to watch, and espe- 
cially while they are young. And it is a 
cloud which, beyond all others, has a power 
to grow. Unwatched, unchecked, it grows 
larger and larger, and blacker and blacker, 
until the whole sky is overcast and dark. 

For a boy or a man may be truthful, may 
be diligent, may rule his temper and be self- 
controlled ; he may be rich and prosperous 
and even honoured, but if he be selfish his 
life will be spoiled; and the older he gets 
the more miserable he will be. Ah, yes! 
there is many a man who rides in a carriage 
and lives in a splendid house, who is not half 
so happy as the penniless child that plays in 
the street and is good to his little brother or 
sister, or as the poor old woman who lives in 
one room and shows kindness to her neigh- 
bours. Here then are the four clouds, no 
bigger it may be than a man’s hand, which 
I can discern on the far-off horizon of some 
of your lives, 

The cloud of untruth, the cloud of idleness, 
the cloud of temper, the cloud of selfishness : 
if they spread and cover the sky, as did the 
little cloud discovered by the prophet’s boy, 
your lives will be spoiled. 

How is this to be prevented? Well, you 
know what it is that disperses the clouds. 
It-is the sun. The clouds may be miles in 
thickness, there is no power of man’s can 
reach them. But let the sun shine forth, 
let him discover some little rent through 
which his rays can force their way, and little 
by little the thick covering of cloud will be 
dispersed. Now, God is a Sun, and His 
rays, the warm, bright rays of His love, are 
the power by which our ciouds of sin and 
evil are to be scattered and subdued. So if 
you feel in your hearts that any one of these 
four clouds is creeping over your sky, ask 
Him to shine upon you, to let the rays of 
His dear love shine right into your hearts, 
that so the clouds may be dispelled. 

Take then this prayer and make it your 
own: “God be merciful unto us and bless 
us, and cause His face to shine upon us: 
that Thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE ARNOLD MEMORIAL. 


N a building so crowded as Westminster Abbey 
it cannot be said that any one memorial is of 
any great account. Its presence is not noticed ; if 
absent, it is not missed. But it is right and fitting 
that Thomas Arnold, the great Head Master of 
Rugby, should find at least a niche among the more 
or less distinguished throng. The very fact that, 
fifty years after his death, his name should still be 
a household word and his influence a living force 
among us, proves him to have been no ordinary man. 
To him we owe much of what is best and noblest in 
our modern system of education. He actually did 
what the Provost of Oriel prophesied that he would 
do,—change the face of education throughout the 
public schools of England. He cleansed them of 
their evil reputation, helped to abolish many of their 
unwholesome traditions, implanted a new sense of 
responsibility in his elder boys, inspired them with 
something of his own hatred of evil and his own 
contempt of cruelty. He bridged the gulf between 
boys and masters; he made individuals conscious 
that he cared for them as persons and not merely in 
the mass. He gained their reverence as no other 
public schoolmaster had gained it before, and won 
their affection as well. And he did all this without 
any concessions to sentiment or softness. He was a 
stern man—at times and in certain moods austere. 
But he was just; he did not keep one law for him- 
self and another for schoolboys. If he found himself 
in the wrong, he did not hesitate to confess it. He 
demanded and enforced obedience, but was always 
careful that his boys should understand the law 
which they were expected to obey. And even school- 
boys, if they once recognise that authority is reason- 
able and not arbitrary, with rare exceptions are ready 
to submit to a rule established on sound principles. 
Reason had been practically banished from school 
life and discipline. Arnold restored it to its true 
place. 


THE REV. W. J. DAWSON AND METHODISM. 


The Rev. W. J. Dawson’s letter announcing that 
he has\accepted the invitation to the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church at Highbury will lend new 
force to the movement against the system of 
itineracy among the Wesleyans. An ounce of illus- 
tration—especially personal illustration—is worth 
a ton of argument, and many who have not been 
impressed by argument will be shaken now. Mr. 
Dawson is one of the most powerful and popular 
among the younger ministers of Methodism. His 
books and his lectures have given him a position of 
his own. In the Church of his birth, his youth, and 
his early manhood, he had a great future before 
him. ‘To Methodism, in its essential principles, he 
is thoroughly loyal. But ‘the rotatory circuit 


system,’’ as he describes it, with its incessant change 
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of churches and its perpetual motion from place to 
place, he has found to be fatal to real efficiency. The 
minister’s influence is diffused not concentrated. 
The great forces of time and habit are not enlisted 
for him in his work. He is continually confronted 
with ‘fresh faces, other minds.’? He can make no 
roots. At Glasgow, Mr. Dawson, for a few years 
with ‘‘one church and the same pulpit every Sun- 
day,”’ discovered what might be done under a dif- 
ferent system, and his experience there sufficed to 
break down his reluctance to pass from the ministry 
of one Church to that of the other; but now, not at 
the first time of asking, he has at last decided to 
make the change. His accession will be a distinct 
gain to the Congregational churches, which at the 
present moment appear to be sorely in need of men 
endowed with faculty of the kind which Mr. Dawson 
conspicuously possesses. That he will be heartily 
and affectionately welcomed by his new comrades 
goes without saying ; and if his withdrawal should 
help to break the iron fetters of the circuit system 
as it now exists in the Methodist churches, perhaps 
even those whom he is leaving will find some conso- 
lation for their loss. 


A SPLENDID BEQUEST. 


Under the will of the late Mr, Lewis, whose name 
as a successful business man is well known far 
beyond the limits of Lancashire, the cities of Liver- 
pool and Manchester have just received a magnifi- 
cent bequest for the benefit of their poorer inhabi- 
tants. The sum immediately available amcunts to 
£200,000, and it is expected that this will be almost 
doubled at no very distant date. Mr. Levy, the 
residuary legatee, proposes to follow in the track of 
the Peabody and the Guinness trusts, and to apply 
the money in building industrial dwellings on a 
large scale. No better use could be made of the 
bequest. The home is the centre of all moral reform 
and social progress; and though, even under the 
most unfavourable conditions, 2 noble and upright 
life is possible, in consideration of the weakness of 
our human nature, the great thing is to make good- 
ness easy and vice difficult. Every effort to enable 
the labouring classes to get decent and healthy 
houses within reach of their work takes us a step 
farther in the right direction; and even those of us 
who are not Socialists will rejoice that fortunes 
made from the people should return to the people. 
One cannot help asking, however, why it is that 
among ourselves, at any rate, a large number of 
those who devote their fortunes to charitable pur- 
poses put off their beneficence till they die? If they 
were to begin the work with their own hands, 
watched its progress, and saw it grow under their 
own eyes, would they not be rewarded with a plea- 
sure which they now miss? In the later years of 
life, for most of us friends grow few, and many 
interests lose their attraction. But in enterprises of 
this kind an old man renews his youth. He does 
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good and has the joy of seeing it. Nor should we 
forget that the sight of a man actively engaged in 
philanthropic work stimulates and strengthens others 
to follow his example. 


COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


Once more we renew our appeal on behalf of the 
Holiday Fund established by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The importance of the 
work which is being carried on under their guid- 
ance every one understands. Those of us who, even 
in our comfortable homes, are beginning to long for 
the keen air of the mountains or for the sound of 
the sea, can realise what such a rest and change 
must be for those whose whole life is spent in 
crowded workrooms and in noisy streets, absorbed 
in a monotonous round of drudgery and toil. But 
we may fail to appreciate the necessity which exists 
for such assistance as the Holiday Fund supplies. 
Many of the girls, work as hard and as long as they 
may, cannot earn more than ten or even eight shil- 
lings a week; and this miserable sum has to be eked 
out for food, lodging, and clothes. Others, whose 
pay is slightly more generous, can save a little, but 
not enough to meet the whole expense of even a 
short holiday. But for help of this kind there would 
be no escape for them. As it is, some of the girls 
cannot even remember their last holiday, so far 
behind does it lie. It is not a case of providing 
luxuries, but of satisfying necessities. Assistance 
may be given in various forms. Some friends 
of the work may be able to offer a home, or a 
cottage, or some rooms in some suitable country 
place. Others, who cannot do this, can contribute 
towards the expenses in sums large or small, accord- 
ing to their means. If they would tithe their own 
holiday expenditure, the sacrifice would be slight 
and the gain to others great. All help will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged by the Hon. 
Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. Holiday Department, 
Miss F. M. Fraser, 30, Onslow Gardens, London, 
8.W. ‘Time presses, and there should be no delay. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Our first year’s experience of assisted education 
is an unqualified success. Out of 19,000 schools 
nearly 15,000 are absolutely free, aud among the 
remainder only 165 have refused to place themselves 
under the Act. Those critics who maintained that 
the low fees charged under the previous system were 
not felt to be a burden, and were no obstacle to the 
advance of education among the poor, have been 
decisively refuted. The attendance has considerably 
increased, especially among the infants, who, in 
spite of all efforts, could not be drawn into the 
schools before. With the increase in numbers, the 
quality of the work has also improved, so that this 
year the average grant from the Imperial Exchequer 
for every child has risen from 17s. 103d. to 18s. 4d., 
and it is evident that the limit of progress has not 
yet been reached. Thrift among the children, just 
at the age when their habits are forming, has been 











developed to a remarkable extent. The number of 
depositors in the school penny-banks has risen from 
151,500 to 610,050, and, in addition to this, there 
are the stamp deposit-slips to ‘be reckoned, which, 
by the end of this year, are expected to represent a 
total of £60,000. Two steps, if not more, still 
remain to be taken. The character of the education 
given in the schools must be to some extent modi- 
fied, so that hand and eye may be properly trained, 
as well asthe head. And, further, an effort must 
be made to secure greater uniformity in attendance 
throughout the country. As things now are, magis- 
trates, when appealed to in cases of persistent 
absence, are apt to use what they suppose to be their 
discretion, and allow the law of the land to be 
neglected with impunity. Some towns are notorious 
offenders in this respect. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
BISMARCK’S POSITION. 


Affairs in Germany have drifted a long way since 
‘the Old Pilot”? was ‘‘ dropped,’’ but it is hardly 
possible to believe that the young Emperor seriously 
intends to push his quarrel with Prince Bismarck to 
extremities. The paragraphs, obviously inspired, 
that have appeared in newspapers under Govern- 
ment control, hinting at active measures against the 
ex-Chancellor, are by way of reproof and warning. 
However exasperating may have been his attitude 
towards the new ruler, in spite of the provocation 
given by his undisguised contempt for the new 
Ministers, and the positive injury to the relations of 
Russia and Germany inflicted by his indiscreet 
utterances, any attempt at prosecution or punishment 
would be fatal to the men in power. In a conflict 
between youth and age it is dangerous to stir old 
memories. Men will not ask who is in the right and 
who is in the wrong, but who made the German 
Empire? Who guided it on its way from humble 
beginnings, upheld it in the face of its foes, curbed 
the jealousy of neighbouring states, crushed the 
armed hostility of great nations? The aged warrior 
who can point to his scars in the presence of his 
fellow-countrymen is sure to be acquitted by the 
verdict of public opinion. Count Arnim, some say, 
was brought to trialand condemned. But it cannot 
be maintained that Bismarck has offended in the 
same way. And Arnim was not a Bismarck; he 
was not one of those towering personalities that cast 
a shadow across a whole continent, one of those 
great summits that rise distinct and visible through 
the mist and darkness of centuries. Bismarck is 
Germany’s past embodied in a man—now the sole 
survivor from the heroic age of the Empire’s history. 
And with the past none fight except the foolish and 
the blind. Even the young Emperor, violent and 
headstrong as he is, cannot forget this. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


The conventions at which the two great political 
parties of the United States choose their candidates 
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for the Presidency of the American Republic have 
shown true wisdom and insight in the nominations 
which they have made. Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike had to decide between men representing 
the higher and the lower elements in the political 
life of the country ; and in spite of all forebodings, 
all anticipations and predictions of evil, the great 
mass of the delegates in either case cast a solid vote 
on the side of national righteousness and peace. 
What character Mr. Blaine may bear in private life 
we do not know... In his public capacity as Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs under the existing government 
his influence has been absolutely pernicious. Over- 
bearing and almost tyrannical in his conduct towards 
weaker states, in his relations with Great Britain he 
has stirred up animosity among his fellow-country- 
men with criminal recklessness. On the other side, 
if David B. Hill had been promoted to the leader- 
ship, all the baser and corrupt forces in national and 
municipal life would have had free play. He is 
notorious as a political adventurer, as the nominee 
of Tammany Hall, as a man without scruple or con- 
science, who will stoop to any device and will fight 
with any weapons. To him and his followers poli- 
tics mean plunder and nothing else. Harrison and 
Cleveland, widely as they may differ in principles 
and policy, are men whom all honest and loyal citizens 
can respect and esteem, secure that in their keeping 
the honour of the nation will take no harm. 


THE LABOUR TRAFFIC WITH QUEENSLAND. 


The Presbyterian missionaries in the New 
Hebrides have presented a strong and weighty pro- 
test against the renewal of the labour traffic with 
Queensland, and though the Colonial Office is prac- 
tically impotent to act in a case like this, it may 
have some effect upon the authorities in Queensland 
by securing greater vigilance and closer control. The 
memorial points out that the deportation of young 
labourers impoverishes the islands and destroys their 
commerce, hindering their advance in civilisation 
and Christianity. It also urges that the want of 
civilised government in the places from which the 
natives are mostly drawn makes abuse and iniquity 
in the labour traffic inevitable. As a matter of 
fact it is notorious that women as well as men are 
decoyed away, and that the traders have recourse 
indifferently both to force and fraud. We are re- 
minded by one of the Moravian missionaries in North 
Queensland that the Hon. J. Douglas, a colonial 
statesman, was anxious to establish a chain of mission 
stations on that side of the coast for protective pur- 
poses, that the trade in young women might be sup- 
pressed, and that the natives might no longer be 
enticed away by presents into practical slavery. But 
even there, in spite of the vigilance of Europeans, 
attempts to decoy the simple-minded natives are still 
not unknown. Mr. Ward, of Cullen Point, describes 
a case of the kind which is of quite recent occurrence. 
But for the presence of a native belonging to the 
mission who had watched a lugger commanded by a 
Malay captain and had followed it to its destination, 











mischief would undoubtedly have been done. But 
the captain, when warned that ‘‘ We belong mis- 
sionary, and by-and-by missionary catch you,’’ put 
aside his revolver with which he had been trying 
to frighten’the people, and abandoned the idea of 
carrying off women. Butif this kind of villainy can 
take place in Queensland, wha’ must be the state 
of things in the islands ? 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY CENTENARY. 


So far the centenary celebration of the Baptist 
Missionary Society has been signally successful. 
The meetings at Kettering, Leicester, and Notting- 
ham, places rich in historic association, have sent a 
wave of interest and enthusiasm rolling through the 
country, the full effects of which have still to be felt. 
The Special Fund on July 1st amounted to £83,149, 
and by the date, October 3rd, 4th, and 5th, fixed for 
the celebration in London, there can be but little 
doubt that the entire sum of £100,000 will have been 
secured. But that initselfisnotenough. A special 
effort of this kind can be made only at long intervals. 
The immediate and pressing duty resting upon the 
Baptist churches of the kingdom is to increase their 
ordinary income by one-half. Is this too much to 
hope for ? 


A HOSPITAL AT TIBERIAS. 


At last the land which our Lord’s earthly life 
made sacred, so long neglected, and after suffering 
so much violence and cruelty not only from His foes 
but from those who professed themselves His friends, 
is receiving the blessing of the work which He left to 
His true disciples. Excellent work is being carried 
on in many parts of Palestine by various societies, 
among others by the Free Church of Scotland. Their 
Monthly describes the ceremony of breaking ground 
for a new hospital in connection with their mission 
at Tiberias. Several visitors from Scotland happened 
to be with them last May, and the opportunity 
seemed too good to lose. Among the native popula- 
tion keen interest was taken in the proceedings. All 
the government officials and local authorities were in 
attendance. The imperial firman from the Sultan 
granting permission to build the hospital was read 
by the governor, who, carefully abstaining from 
any reference to the religious work of the mission, 
wished them all success in their good work of help- 
ing the sick. Mr. Miller, of Glasgow, wielded the 
pick, and the students present with him each filled a 
basket of earth and emptied it into a barrow. The 
building work will go on quickly, for the needs are 
great, and until the new hospital is finished, it is 
impossible to give all the aid that is required. But 
already in the temporary premises an excellent 
beginning has been made. The reputation of the 
mission doctors has spread far and wide, for patients 
have been brought from places as distant as Damas- 
cus. The sympathy which already exists between 
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the natives and the new-comers has been deepened 
and strengthened by a brotherhood of sorrow. Those 
who have left their homes and gone out to help the 
suffering have had to suffer themselves. Dr. Tor- 
rance has lost his twin boys, and Mr. Ewing an 
infant daughter. 
appeal of this kind. 


LEPERS IN INDIA. 


A short sketch—it was not elaborate enough for a 
story—in Longman’s Magazine a month or two ago 
must have impressed all who read it with a new 
sense of the horrors of leprosy and of the appalling 
isolation endured by those who are attacked by the 
disease. The Report of the Mission to Lepers in 
India, now in its eighteenth year, gives us a brighter 
and more hopeful picture. In some parts of ‘our 
empire, if not in all, a resolute attempt is being 
made to cope with the disease and to alleviate its 
ravagis. The Society is prospering; it deserves 
success. Its income is increasing, but not rapidly 
enough to keep pace with its growing work. It is 
now responsible for the maintenance of sevenasylums, 
but is connected in different ways, and to a various 
extent, with twenty-three other institutions of a 
similar kind; it supplements the work of no less 
than twelve missionary societies. It further main- 
tains three homes for the children of lepers, and pro- 
vides for the support of other children left destitute 
by the same cause in other places also. The record 


of the year’s work—the work of one society, com- | 


paratively unknown—explains the forebodings of 
the ordinary Hindu as expressed in the lines recently 
published by a Brahman :— 


“Throughout our land to-day 
Jesus is everything, Rdm is nothing.”’ 


One incident mentioned in the Report is too remark- | 
able and too pathetic to be passed over without | 


notice. A lady missionary of an American society 
in the course of her ordinary work in some myste- 
rious way contracted the disease. She went home 
to be treated, not knowing what was amiss. 
doctors either did not understand her case, or would 
not tell her the truth. At last she was enlightened. 


The shock was terrible, but her resolve was soon | 
She determined to go back to India, there | 


taken. 
to devote what time and strength may still be 
granted her to work among her fellow-sufferers, 
and she has now accepted a post in one of the 
Society’s asylums. 


A BELIGIOUS MOVEMENT AMONG BUSH NEGROES. 


Dr. Schaerf, of Paramaribo, in Dutch Guiana, 
describes in the Journal of the Moravian Missions a 
very remarkable movement among a large tribe of 
the bush-negroes, apparently due to the influence of 


a new church which the missionaries have built in | 


the interior of the country. The ruling chief of the 
tribe has issued new ordinances to his subjects, con- 
cerned partly with religious observances, partly with 
morals. He has ordered them to destroy all their 





Human nature cannot resist an | 


The | 








| idols and charms, on the ground that there is only 
| one great God in Heaven, and to Him alone the 
people must henceforth pray. He also issued a new 
| moral code to the following effect :— 


“The people must lead moral lives.” 
“The husband must not beat his wife.” 
“ The separation of man and wife is forbidden.” 


| 


The negroes themselves are endeavouring to induce 
| the Christian natives to forsake their present alle- 
| giance and to join them, on the ground that now both 

are at one in faith and in customs. Dr. Schaerf 

thinks the movement to be due to the desire among 
the chiefs to arrest the advance of Christianity 
among their people by adopting a stricter rule of 
life and conduct and a religion that superficially 
resembles its rival. However this may be, the 
severity with which the new laws are enforced and 
their violation is punished, shows that the form of 
Christianity has been borrowed but not the spirit. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
J. W. KIRTON. 


It is sad that Mr. Kirton should not have lived to 
see the success of the cause which he served so 
faithfully ; for success is merely a matter of time 
now, and in spite of all obstacles, in the course of a 
very few years the principle of Local Option or 
Local Control of the drink traffic will be accepted 
and enforced by an overwhelming preponderance of 
popular opinion. Mr. Kirton was one of the men 
who make a great social reform possible. Long 
before the question works its way into the domain 
of politics, they are busy in season and out of season 
pressing home theiz> convictions on the minds and 
consciences of all they come in contact with. Built 
on slight foundations, the organizations which they 
frame rise from weakness to strength, from insig- 
nificance to influence, and then by a sudden impulse, 
so it might appear, the question comes to the front, 
| is taken up by prominent statesmen, and becomes 
| the battle-ery of contending parties. Such was Mr. 
Kirton’s experience; he was one of the pioneers. 
It is five-and-thirty years since he became secretary to 
the United Kingdom Alliance, then an unknown and 
| unimportant society, and about fifteen years less since 
| he was elected to office by the Good Templars, at 
that time weak in numbers and burdened with debt. 
Other men have entered into the fruits of their 
labours. But it isas the author of one famous 
tract, ‘‘ Buy Your Own Cherries,”’ that Mr. Kirton 
is most widely known. He has not written much, 
but to those few pages he owes his reputation. As 
soon as his name is mentioned, that is the first asso- 
ciation that the memory recalls. From a literary 
point of view, the merits of the pamphlet are but 
trivial. It is not a work of genius. But the 
thought is clear; the style is simple, direct, and 
| strong; the lesson is driven straight home; every 

sentence bears the impress of conviction, courage, 
| and faith. 
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HALF BROTHERS. 
By HESBA STRETTON, 


Avtuor or ‘‘Copwess anp Castes,’’ “‘ Carona,’”’ ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XLII.—CAPTURED. 


HAT night at Cortina Sidney was watch- 
ing in the hope of capturing his son. 
Philip was with him, concealed in a depen- 
dance opposite to the hotel, ready to inter- 
cept Martin if he took fright, or to pursue 
him if he made his escape. Phyllis and 
Dorothy sat in their dark room, with the 
window open that they might step noiselessly 
on to the balcony. 

Phyltis had not seen Martin; and no de- 
scription given of him by Philip and Dorothy 
led her to imagine him in any way different 
from the peasants who inhabited the cottages 
near the little town. That he was rougher 
and less civilised did not for a moment enter 
her brain. She noticed these mountain 
labourers closely, wondering which of them 
would be most like her unknown cousin, 
who so greatly altered her own future pros- 
pects. It was plain to her that Philip and 
Margaret were Quixotic enough to acknow- 
ledge the claim of this deserted son of a low- 
born mother to his rights as the eldest son 
and heir of his father ; but she was not sure 
of what Sidney meant to do. He might 
still listen to reason and common-sense. 
But she began to wonder, with a sinking 
heart as she thought of marrying a compara- 
tively poor man, how soon, and how much, 
would this usurper acquire a fitness for his 
distinguished position. 

To Sidney, the cheerful loyalty with which 
Philip came to aid him to rescue his son was 
full of reproach. He felt, too, that Dorothy 
and Philip were taking the affair out of his 
hands ; and that his part was almost a pas- 
sive one, that of a spectator. These young 
creatures who a few months ago looked up 
to him as an infallible oracle and the arbiter 
of their lives, now stood beside him, nay, 
even before him, covering with the strength 
of their youthful hopes and their certainty of 
success, the feebleness of his own doubtful 
and perplexed judgment. They talked of 
Martin as though sure of redeeming him 
from his ignorance and savagery, and fitting 
him to fill the position he was born to; 
whilst Sidney could see in him only a man 
whose habits of mind and body were unalter- 
ably rooted; a monster to whom he had 
given life, and who was about to become his 
master. They, youthful and idealistic, with 

1 





no knowledge of the world, and but little of 
their own nature, were ardently pursuing 
their object, blind to what he saw so clearly, 
the long monotony of slowly passing years. 
to come, when Martin, with his ingrained 
savagery, would become a daily burden, full 
of care and shame to all of them. If only 
he could save Margaret and his boys from. 
that burden ! 

The long silent hours of watching passed 
on; and Phyllis grew fretful with the tedium 
of waiting. Every quarter-of-an-hour sound- 
ing from the clock tower made the time seem 
longer. The stars glittered in the almost 
frosty sky; and the moon, now waning, 
threw a sad, white light upon the sleeping 
town. There had been nosound for an hour 
or more, when at last a stealthy, creeping 
foot-fall reached their straining ears. The 
two girls stole silently to the balcony, and 
leaned cautiously over the parapet. In the: 
dim light Phyllis saw a wild, half-naked 
creature, bareheaded, with long, rough hair 
matted about his face, scraping together the 
fragments of food thrown out into the street 
for the dogs. It was a horrible sight to her, 
and she uttered a low scream as she fled back 
into the room, which startled. his frightened 
ears. He was darting away when Dorothy 
called to him—*“ Martino! ” 

It was his own name that this white vision 
of an angel was calling; and he hesitated in 
his intended flight, looking up again to see if 
she was still there, and did not vanish away. 


“‘ Martino !” she said again, in her foreign. 


accent, “we are your friends.” 

“Si, signora,” he answered. 

“Martino!” repeated a friendly voice be- 
side him, and he felt a hand laid gently on: 
his bare arm, “ we are your friends.” 

He turned round with a start of terror; 
but the face he met was that of the young 
English gentleman whom he had seen a few 
days ago, before Chiara died, and who had 
given him the silver coin, which he carried 
carefully concealed in his rags. He knelt 
down again to him, laid his hands on his 
feet, muttering and mumbling his recognition 
and delight. Philip glanced round to the 
dark doorway where his father stood unseen. 
What must he be suffering in seeing such a 
sight as this ? 

“Get up, Martino,” he said, trying to raise 
him from his abject posture, ‘‘we are your 
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friends,” he repeated, at a loss for words. | 
“Father,” he continued, in a low voice, | 


“come and speak to him. You know his 
language better than I do. Oh! if I could 
only make him understand how much my 
mother and I pity him!” 

Sidney approached his sons cautiously. 


For a moment Martin stood as if about to | 


take a sudden flight; but the sight of an 
Englishman alone pacified him ; there was no 
need to be afraid of him. They were very 
rich, these English, Chiara had always said 
so; they could give him enough money to 


buy the right of building a little hut for | 


himself in some place on the mountains, 
where he could keep goats and sheep. He 
stood quietly, therefore, watching them from 
under his shaggy eyebrows, whilst Philip 
still held him by a slight yet firm grasp, of 
which he was unconscious, so light his touch 
was. They waited, both of them in silence, 
for their father to speak. 

But Sidney could not speak. He had 
seen Martin for only one moment before, 
when he fled past him from the infuriated 
mob that had burnt Chiara’s hut over his 
head. Now he stood close beside him; a 
strongly built man, with thews and sinews 
of iron, yet worn-looking, with bowed 
shoulders and stooping head, as though even 
his great strength had been overtaxed with 
too many labours and hardships. His squalid 
face, the almost brutish dulness of its ex- 
pression, the untamed savagery of his whole 
appearance were too revolting to Sidney. 
Here was his own folly, his own sin per- 
sonified. Hecould have hated this monster, 
but for the remembrance of Margaret. 

“Mr. Martin,” said Dorothy’s clear young 
voice from the balcony overhead, “take him 
into the dependance, and tell him he must 
sleep there to-night, and you will talk to him 
in the morning. See, I have some food in 
this satchel. And Philip will keep watch 
lest he should try to escape. I am so glad 
we have found the poor fellow.” 

“The signora says you must stay here to- 
night,” repeated Philip, as he saw Martin 
looking up at Dorothy, and listening atten- 
tively to her unknown language, “and to- 
morrow we will show you we are friends.” 

“ Are the signori rich?” asked Martin. 

“Very rich,” answered Philip. 

“ Will the signori give money to me?” he 
asked again. 

“As much as you like,” said Sidney, “if 
you will obey me.” 

“As much money as Chiara had?” he 
rejoined. 


** More,” replied Sidney. 
“Then I will obey you,” he said, with a 
| rough laugh. 


} 
| CHAPTER XLIII.—A POOR MAN. 
} 


| But now that Martin was captured, what 

was to be done with him? Sidney found 
| that the immediate direction of affairs was 
|taken out of his hands by these young 
people, who had been but children yester- 
day. Martin attached himself to Philip, as 
a dog attaches itself to some chosen master, 
and followed him about, obeying all his 
}commands with a dog-like fidelity. He 
| squatted in a corner of the room whilst 
| Philip took his meals ; and the next night 
he stretched himself on the floor of Philip’s 
bedroom across the doorway, as if to guard 
him. At Dorothy’s serisible suggestion the 
garb of a peasant of the better class was 
procured for him ; and he put it on with an 
air of pride in spite of its discomfort. 

“It would be nonsense to dress him like 
you, Philip,” she said, sagaciously, “he would 
look ridiculous. It must all come by de- 
grees; as it did tome. I was quite a wild 
girl when your father found me; and I 
know how miserable poor Martin will feel at 
first, especially when we go away from here. 
It will be like another world to him.” 

“We cannot go till Phyllis is quite well,” 
said Philip, anxiously. 

For Phyllis had been overcome by the 
shock of finding Martin such a monster; 
and by the apparent determination of his 
father to own him as his heir. She was 
keeping to her room, and filling Philip's 
heart with dire anxiety and concern. Only 
Dorothy saw her; and to her she main- 
tained an ominous silence. 

“T think,” said Dorothy, “ that if he went 
to Brackenburn first, not to Apley, it would 
be best for him. There are so few people 
about ; and the moors lie all around, where 
he could roam about just as he liked, and 
nobody to notice him. Brackenburn will 
belong to him some day; and he will grow 
accustomed to it. When he is a little more 
| like an English gentleman he may go to 





“ He will go peaceably with you, as your 
servant,” resumed Dorothy, “and it is better 
to let him think himself so just at first. 
The sooner you start the better. But not 
with us ; Mr. Martin will take care of Phyllis 
and me.” 


| Apley.” 
| “J will suggest it to my father,” replied 
| Philip. 
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“T cannot start till Phyllis is well,” he 
said. 

But in a day or two Philip saw the 
necessity of taking Martin away imme- 
diately. All the valley became acquainted 
with the strange circumstance that Chiara’s 
drudge was the son of a wealthy English- 
man, who had come to claim him as soon as 
he heard of Chiara’s death. Every one 
sought an opportunity of seeing Martin, and 
of speaking to him. The richer people ad- 
dressed him in a half-joking manner ; but 
the peasants, especially his old neighbours, 
paid him servile attention. The woman 
who had scorned and flouted at him as a 
pariah, when he dared to love her, haunted 
his footsteps. Martin himself strutted to 
and fro in the village street, proud of his 
new garb, and bearing heroically the pain 
his strong, high boots gave him; and the 
third night after they had captured him 
Philip found him lying dead drunk in one of 
the lowest inns in Cortina. It was full 
time to remove him from his old surround- 
ings. 

Sidney accepted the plans proposed by 
Philip and Dorothy with a sort of numb 
pain. He was no longer worthy to be their 
guide ; and they were softly yet uncon- 
sciously setting him on one side. The bur- 
den was falling on their shoulders ; and how 
readily, how courageously they were bearing 
it! There was as subtle a change in Doro- 
thy as in Philip ; inasmuch as there was an 
undertone of pity for him in all she said and 
did ; a pity that was taking the place of the 
pride she had hitherto felt in him. She was 
very gentle and tender in her manner, hover- 
ing about him, and volunteering her com- 
panionship when he was setting out on the 
lonely walks with which he made away his 
time. But Sidney felt that all at once, in 
the prime of his life, his career was over. 
An ever-increasing sense of separation and 
isolation crept over him: Sophy and her son 
stood between him and every other relation- 
ship. Possibly his public career would not 
greatly alter; his days in the City would 
pass pretty much as they had done. He 
would amass more money ; and be thought 
well of asa rich man. But at home all was 
changed. His beloved son was no longer 
his first-born ; and even Margaret must feel 
keenly that Sophy had been his wife before 
she was. 

The plan of travelling homewards in two 
parties was a wise one; for it would not do 
to subject two young girls like Phyllis and 
Dorothy to any annoyance from Martin’s 
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extreme savagery. Philip, too, acknow- 
ledged the prudence of Dorothy’s suggestion, 
though it parted him from Phyllis, who 
gave him permission to see her on the eve 
of his departure with Martin. 

She was sitting in a large high-backed 
chair covered with crimson velvet, against 
which her pale cheeks looked whiter, and 
her face more delicate than they had ever 
done ; and she spoke in a faint and languid 
voice, as if the exertion was too much for 
her. 

“You will not be long after me, my dar- 
ling?” he said, anxiously. “I would have 
given all I have to have saved you this sor- 
row ; and yet it is a comfort to me that you 
have been here. Now you know all about 
it, just as you have known all my life 
hitherto. There were never two people, not 
being brother and sister, who knew all about 
the other, as you and I do.” 

“But, Philip,” she asked, languidly, 
“what do you suppose your future life will 
be now ?” 

“Oh! I must go into my father’s busi- 
ness,” he answered, “and set to work 
seriously. Or if my father would give his 
consent I should like most of all to walk 
the hospitals, and become a surgeon. I 
should like to be a famous surgeon.” 

“Good gracious, Philip!” she exclaimed, 
roused by such a proposition out of her 
listlessness, ‘‘and am I to be a doctor’s 
wife? A doctor’s wife, only having the 
brougham when you are not visiting your 
patients! And you would never be sure of 
going out with me. Perhaps I should not 
be in society at all!” 

“Perhaps not,” he replied, “ but you will 
be my own Phyllis always.” 

‘*A fine compensation,” she said, pouting 
and shrugging her shoulders. “I don’t know 
what my mother will say about it all.” 

“But your father?” suggested Philip, 
with a smile. 

She was silent for a minute, and her face 
clouded. 

“He will say I am less worthy of you 
than ever,” she replied, gravely. ‘Oh, yes! 
my father will be on your side; he is as in- 
cautious as any of you. But I never thought 
your father would be so rash. You think 
you know me, Philip ; but all you are doing 
proves that you are mistaken ; you do not 
know me at all. I could never, never marry 
a poor man, however much I loved him. 
And you will be poor.” 

“Poor!” he repeated, “no, no! I shall 
not be a rich landowner ; but I shall have 
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ample means for all your wants and my own. 
We shall be poorer than my brothers, of 
course; but not as poor as yours. They 
have their living to get : and so have I.” 

“It is not all quite settled yet?” she 
said, plaintively. 

“What is not settled ?” he inquired. 

“Nobody knows yet but ourselves,” she 
continued ; “ everything is not lost. No one 
can know unless you proclaim it. I have 
been thinking all day long whilst I have 
been lying ill, and I see all the ruin and 
misery it will bring upon you all. The 
monster himself will be wretched; if you 
wish to secure his happiness you should leave 
him here. Taking him off to England would 
be ridiculous.” 

“There is nothing else to be done,” said 
Philip, briefly. 

But he left Cortina in charge of Martin, 
with a heavier heart for this conversation 
with Phyllis. The clumsy form and un- 
couth gestures of Martin, who refused any 
other seat than the box of the carriage, 
struck him the more forcibly now they were 
starting on their way to England. He looked 
a middle-aged man, scarcely younger than 
his father. Would it be possible to mould 
him, even by little and little, by the slowest 
degrees, into anything like the form of an 
English gentleman ? It was too late for that. 

CHAPTER XLIV.—SOPHY’S SON. 

RACHEL GOLDSMITH heard the full story 
of Martin from Margaret's lips, as far as she 
knew it herself. She listened to Margaret's 
description of the poor wretch, standing 
aloof from all his neighbours, and not daring 
to enter the church, or to join the proces- 
sion, in the great festa; and she shed many 
tears over the fate of Sophy’s son. But it 
did not once enter her mind that this un- 
known nephew of hers would usurp the 
place of the young heir, whom she loved 
with a passionate devotion. When Mar- 
garet began to speak of it she interrupted 
her hurriedly. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, “his grand- 
father and me would not hear a word of 
such a thing! It’s a good thing that our 
Sophy was married rightly ; and that’s quite 
enough. That will satisfy Andrew and me. 
Let him come to us, poor fellow, and we will 
provide for him. Andrew has saved money, 
and so have I. It would never do, my lady, 
for Sophy’s son to live at the Hall in Mr. 
Philip’s place.” 

“But we cannot hinder it,” said Mar- 
garet, smiling somewhat sadly ; “ since Mar- 





tin is my husband’s eldest son, he must in- 
herit the estates entailed upon him. But, 
Rachel, it is not his poverty we must deliver 
him from ; it is his ignorance. He has never 
known what love is, and we must make him 
know it. He knows nothing yet of God; 
and we must teach him. We have to re- 
claim him from heathen darkness, possibly 
from heathen sinfulness. All his past thirty 
years have to be atoned for; and no one can 
do it as we can, his father, and his brothers, 
and I.” 

**Couldn’t Andrew and me do it?” asked 
Rachel. 

* Do you think you can?” rejoined Mar- 
garet. ‘My husband was guilty of the 
wrong ; who else can put it right ?” 

“Will you wait till I can speak to An- 
drew ?” she asked again. 

“Tt can make no difference,” answered 
Margaret, ‘“‘ Andrew's grandson is my hus- 
band’s eldest son.” 

But all the way homeward Rachel was 
pondering over the way in which she should 
tell Andrew these tidings, and in what 
manner it could be managed that Mr. Philip 
should not be dethroned. Though Marga- 
ret talked little about it, Rachel saw that 
her spirits flagged, and that she was more 
sorrowful than she had ever seen her before. 
Margaret and her boys filled all Rachel’s 
heart. In early days Sophy had always 
been a trouble and perplexity to her, though 
the sadness and mystery of her fate had 
made her forget all these cares. Sophy’s 
son was coming to be a still greater trouble 
and perplexity to herin her old age. By 
dint of casual questions asked of Margaret 
at odd times, Rachel drew to herself a pic- 
ture of her great nephew which filled her 
with dismay. A man who could neither 
read nor write, who went about in rags, 
bareheaded and barefooted, above all, a man 
who, if he prayed at all, prayed to images ; 
such was the usurper who was about to 
seize Philip’s birthright. 

The evening of the day when Margaret and 
she arrived at Apley, Rachel set off to tell 
her brother of Sophy’s fate. The little 
street, so familiar to her all her life, seemed 
to put on a strange aspect, as she sometimes 
hurried, and sometimes lingered, along it, in 
the unusual tumult of her spirit, which was 
eager, yet afraid, to tell her news. At last, 
the small low window of the shop, and the 
three hollowed stone steps leading to the 
door, were reached. The old journeyman, 
grown old and infirm in their service, was 
putting up the shutters, and the bell tinkled 
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loudly as he went in and out through the | 


half-open door. She was just in time to 


enter and pass through the darkened shop | 


unheard, to the kitchen behind it. 

It looked very homelike and cosy to her, 
much more so than the grand rooms at the 
Hall. Though it was summer a clear fire 
was burning in the grate, and its dancing 
light flickered pleasantly on the polished oak 
of the dresser and the old clock, and on the 
brass candlesticks and pewter dishes, shining 
like silver, ranged on the dresser-shelves. 
Andrew sat in a three-corned chair inside 


the chimney-nook, resting himself with an | 


air of tranquil comfort now the shop was 
closed and the day’s business done. 
a hale looking old man, with a good deal of 
strength in him still, though his hair, which 
had turned grey thirty years ago, was now 
of a silvery whiteness. In Rachel’s eyes he 
looked little older, and far happier than he 
had done thirty years ago. 

“So you've come back again from foreign 
parts,” said Andrew, greeting her cordially, 
after her sister Mary had kissed her again 
and again; “you're welcome back, Rachel ; 
but it’s been only a flying visit, not more 
than a week or so. I wonder the quality 
don’t get worn out with flying about like 
that.” 

‘Tt was business this time,” she answered, 
gravely, “not pleasure. You're quite well, 
brother Andrew? You've got no rheuma- 
tism such weather as this?” 

“Not a twinge of it,” he said. “I never 
reckoned on being a strong old man like this. 
Thanks to the folks at the Hall, Mr. Martin, 
and Mr. Philip, and Mr. Hugh, and Miss 
Margaret most of all. If ever folks mended 
a broken heart, they've mended mine, God 
bless them !” 

“ Ay! God bless them,” she echoed, in a 
tremulous voice. ‘ Brother Andrew, do you 


He was 


fifty years old,” said Mary, “ we should hardly 
know her.” 

“Then you don’t give up the hopes of 
finding her ?” asked Rachel. 

“Never!” he answered. “I’ve asked 
Almighty God thousands and thousands of 
‘times to let me live till I knew what had 

become of her. And I’ve pleaded His pro- 
| mises with Him, and I cannot think He'll 
| disappoint me. Iam sure I shall know be- 
| fore I die.” 

“But it might be best for you not to 
know,” she suggested. 

* But I chose to know it,” he said, a gleam 
'of almost insane excitement burning in his 
deep-set eyes, “I chose to know it. I did 
| not leave it with God. I said, ‘Let me know 
/even if it kills me. Let me know if I go 
/down to hell to find her.’ I say so now. 
| Rachel,” he cried, in a loud and agitated 
' voice, “have you come to tell me something ? 
| Have you found her? Do you know any- 
| thing about my girl ?” 

He sprang up and seized her hands in his 
own. They were both old people, with but 
few years to live, yet at this moment they 
felt as if they were thirty years younger, 
and in the early prime of their days, when 
Sophy had disappeared, and the trouble first 
crushed them. If she had opened the door 
and entered among them with her pretty 
face and saucy manner, they would have 
seen her without a shadow or touch of sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, I have heard of her,” said Rachel, 
breathlessly. 

Andrew fell back in his chair, and _ his 
withered face went ashy pale. He only 
cried, as if to himself, “My God! my God!” 

* But, brother Andrew,” continued Rachel, 
in a forced, monotonous manner, “she is 
dead. Sophy died thirty years ago.” 

“Sophy died thirty years ago!” he re- 





often think of Sophy now ?” 

“Often think of Sophy now!” he re- | 
peated, ‘“‘ay ! every day, every hour! When | 
you came through the shop I thought, ‘ Sup- | 
pose that is my girl!’ She may come home | 
yet, Rachel. Some night, when all the shops | 
are shut, and the neighbours safe indoors, | 
she’ll steal in and ask if she may come home | 
again, If it wasn’t for thinking she might 
do that, I'd have quitted the old house years 
ago; but I’ve stayed on for fear she might 
come back and find no home, and be ashamed 
of inquiring where we've gone to. I think 
of Sophy!” he murmured, in a tone of 
wonder and reproach. 

“ She would be a grey-haired woman now, 





peated, gazing at her with dim eyes, from 
which all the light had faded. 

“Very far away, in foreign parts,” went 
on Rachel ; “‘and before she died—the very 
day before she died—she wrote a letter to 
me, a long letter, that was never sent.” 

“Died thirty years ago,” murmured An- 
drew, as if his brain could understand no- 
thing more. 

“ Rachel,” said Mary, eagerly, “just sit 
down and tell us all about it. Have you 
brought the letter ? Was she married ? Who 
did she run away with? Be quiet, and tell.” 

“First,” answered Rachel, “I want to 
know if you can forgive the man who per- 
suaded her to run away, brother Andrew 1?” 
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“No, no!” he exclaimed. It tugs at my very heart-strings. Oh, my 


“Not if he were a mere boy, like our Mr. | Sophy!” 
Philip, who did not know the harm he did?” | He dropped his head again so that they 
urged Rachel. could not see his face. But his shrunk and 
“Tf he married her,” he said, hesitatingly. | trembling hands were clenched till the sinews 
“Qh, he married her,” replied Rachel. stood out white and rigid, and his bent 
Andrew’s white head sank into his hands, | shoulders heaved with deep ‘and bitter sobs. 
and the tears trickled slowly down his face. | It was the treachery of his idolized master 
Sophy had been married. For the sting of | which was burning his wrongs into his very 
his sorrow had been the dread that his child | soul. 
had lost her innocence. The tears he shed | “But he is punished more than you could 
were tears of gladness and thankfulness. | punish him,” said Rachel, “for Sophy left a 
True, she was dead ; but he, too, would soon | child behind her, a son; and my lady says 
die, and he would meet her with no shame | he is heir in place of Mr. Philip.” 
upon her head. He was not afraid of dying | ‘How can that be?” he asked, looking 
now, for the secret he dreaded had been | up with a puzzled gaze. 
revealed to him. Rachel drew out of her} ‘Because Sophy was Mr. Martin’s first 
pocket Sophy’s letter, and laid it on the | wife,” she continued, “before our Miss Mar- 
little round table, where a candle was lighted. | garet; and Sir John Martin’s estates in 
“But who did she run away with?” asked | Yorkshire are settled on his eldest son. 
Mary. “If you know she was married, you | Sophy’s child is a man of thirty now, and 





know who she was married to.” |my lady says he must be the squire when 
“ Yes,” she answered, sighing heavily ; “he | Mr. Martin dies.” 
was no older than Mr. Philip, a mere boy,| ‘“Sophy’s son is my grandson,” said An- 


with no thought of the harm he did. He’d | drew, after a long pause. 
been visiting at the Hall, and saw our Sophy, ** Yes,” answered Mary. 
and he ran away with her and married her.; ‘Then where is he?” he asked, impa- 


It was Mr. Martin himself.” tiently. ‘I want to see Sophy’s son. I 
“Mr. Martin!” exclaimed both Andrew | must see that he gets his rights. My grand- 
and Mary at the same moment. |son will be the squire some day. But I 


Across Andrew’s mind came the recollec- | shall not live to see it, and then Mr. Martin 
tions of the last twenty-three years. Sid- | will cheat him, as he has cheated me.” 
ney had seen and known all their sorrow| No,” said Rachel, “ Mr. Martin owns him, 
and bewilderment ; he had seemed to share | and they are bringing him home from the 
it; he had diligently aided them in their | far-off place where Mr. Philip found him. 
inquiries, and all the time he knew! At | But, brother Andrew, it would be best for 
any moment he could have rolled the burden | him not to take Philip’ s place. Think of it! 
off their hearts. He, who had seemed their | You and me aren’t fit to be the grandfather 
friend and benefactor, had been the very | and the aunt of Mr. Martin’s heir. We shall 
enemy they were seeking. The gloomy and | have nothing to do with him; he cannot 
fierce light blazed again in Andrew’s sunken | come and visit us here in this little house, 
eyes, and he raised his arm, trembling with ‘and we couldn’t go and visit him at the 
excitement, and looked mournfully at it, as | Hall. We shall all be upset, and he will be 
if he was stricken with palsy. no more than a stranger to us, though he is 

“Would to God my right arm was what | Sophy’s son.’ 
it used to be!” he cried. “But Tmanold,| ‘ButI shall be proud of him,” answered 
worn-out, broken-down man, with nostrength | Andrew. “TI shall like to see him ride past 
left. I’ve only strength to cry night and | the shop-window, like Mr. Philip does. And 
day upon God to avenge me. And He will | when he lifts his hat and smiles at me, as 
avenge me.’ Mr. Philip does, I shall say, ‘That’s Sophy’s 

“Hush ! hush!” exclaimed Rachel. “In son, my grandson.” Ah! and Mr. Martin 
cursing him you curse those who are dear to will be finely punished. What is his name, 
us, as Sophy was. You curse Philip and Rachel ?” 

Hugh, and our own Miss Margaret. And “They christened him Martino,” she re- 
you love them.” plied ; “he will be Martino Martin.” 

“Yes, I love them,” he replied, fiercely ; “ Martino Martin,” he repeated, “that is 
“but not like my own girl. You don’t my grandson! He will be squire ‘of Brack- 
know what it is to have given life to a child, | enburn; but J shall never see it. I shall be 
and see her life destroyed by another man. | dead before then; we shall all be gone. But 
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he will be a rich man, richer than Mr. 
Philip.” 

“ You always said you loved Mr. Philip as 
if he was your own,” said Rachel, sadly. 

“Ay! but this is different,” he answered ; 
‘this one is really my own flesh and blood. 
He belongs to me, and I belong to him. I 
shall see Sophy again in him. Mr. Philip 
calls me ‘Goldsmith,’ but he will call me 
‘grandfather.’ As soon as he comes home, 
and has a horse to suit him, I will make him 
such a saddle as the highest gentleman in 
the land might covet. I long to see him ; 
as fine a gentleman as them all.” 

“But you forgive Mr. Martin?” asked 
Rachel. 

“Forgive him!” he exclaimed. “ Forgive 
a traitor like him! A man who pretends to 
be your friend, and comforts you for the sor- 
row he is making! Forgive him for stealing 
away my only child, and hiding my grandson 
away in foreign parts! Forgive him all these 
years of grief which almost broke my heart! 
Why should I forgive him ?” 

“Because you pray to God to forgive you 
as you forgive others,” she said. 

“But I’ve never trespassed against God,” 
he answered, “as this man has trespassed 
against me, God Himself being the judge. 
Let me be for awhile. Perhaps some day, 
when I see my grandson riding by with gen- 
tlemen like himself, rich, and prosperous, 
and happy, and, maybe, a member of Parlia- 
ment, then I may by chance forgive his 
father. But I cannot do it now—not now. 
I've a great deal to sum up and get over 
before | can forgive him.” 

Late on in the night Andrew Goldsmith 
was poring and brooding over every word in 
Sophy’s letter. He lived over again the 
years of distraction, bordering upon insanity, 
which had intervened between Sophy’s dis- 
appearance and the return of Colonel Cleve- 
land to the Hall with his daughter Margaret 
and her husband, Sidney Martin. He called 
back the memory of the singular fascination 
Mr. Martin had exercised over him; and his 
old, troubled heart was very sore as he 
thought of all his loyal friendship to the man 
who had so deeply wronged him. “And he 
was my son-in-law all the time,” he said to 
himself. If he had owned his marriage, 
and brought his son to his own house to be 
educated as his heir, Andrew would gladly 
have kept in the background, content with 
an occasional sight of his grandson. but 
now he would spread the story far and wide. 
Mr. Martin, who had been ashamed of his 
lowly marriage, should be more bitterly 








ashamed of his treacherous secrecy. His 
love for Margaret and her sons was swallowed 
up in his hatred of her husband, his. own 
son-in-law. 


CHAPTER XLV.—BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


NOTHING could exceed the rage of Andrew 
Goldsmith when he heard that his grandson 
was about to be taken to Yorkshire, instead 
of being brought to Apley. What measures 
he had expected Sidney Martin to take in 
order publicly to acknowledge Sophy’s son he 
hardly knew. But to send him to so distant 
a spot, without any open recognition of his 
rights, was a step that filled the old man 
with suspicion. Sidney came back to 
Apley ; but Andrew refused to see him, feel- 
ing that it was impossible to forgive his 
enemy, and equally impossible to control 
his impotent wrath. Sidney passed up and 
down the village street daily; but Andrew 
sat no longer in his shop, for fear of catching 
a passing sight of the prosperous traitor, 
whom he could not punish. He would not 
even see Margaret or Dorothy. He held 
himself altogether aloof even from his sister 
Rachel, who was so completely on his enemies’ 
side. 

In a few days after Sidney’s return Mary 
told him that his grandson had reached 
Brackenburn, and that Philip was staying 
with him. His indignation and suspicion 
made him restless to see Sophy’s son with 
his own eyes, and to confer with him as to 
the claiming of his rights. An attorney in 
the neighbourhood, whose opinion he asked, 
advised him to go down into Yorkshire 
without letting the family know of his 
purpose. He told Mary that he was going 
away on business for a few days, and she 
and Rachel rejoiced that he could give his 
mind to business at such a time. They, too, 
were anxious and over-curious to see their 
great-nephew ; but it did not occur to either 
of them that their brother should undertake 
any secret enterprise. By-and-by, when 
Martin was getting a little used to the 
change in his surroundings, Margaret in- 
tended to go to Brackenburn herself, taking 
Dorothy and Rachel with her. But for the 
present all agreed that it was best to leave 
Martin to free and unrestrained wanderings 
about the moors. 

Andrew travelled northwards with excited 
and extravagant visions of his grandson. He 
could think of Mr. Martin’s eldest son and 
heir only as being like Philip and Hugh— 
young men whom he had always regarded 
with mingled deference, admiration, and 
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affection. He had been proud of “the two 
young gentlemen from the Hall.” This 
elder brother of theirs no doubt resembled 
them, though he was his grandson. 

His heart was full of tenderness towards his 
lost Sophy’s child, as passionate as the bitter 
resentment he felt against Sidney. It would 
be impossible to say which was the stronger. 
His whole nature was in a tumult. The 
keen and profound anger he felt against 
Sidney when his mind brooded over his 
treacherous friendship to himself, alternated 
with a still keener exultation as the thought 
flashed across him that he was Sidney’s 
father-in-law, and the grandfather of his heir. 
He, the old saddler of Apley, insignificant 


and poor, was still the grandfather of the | 


future squire. He wished that Sophy’s 
son had been the heir to Apley, which was 
a finer place than Brackenburn. What a 
glory and a joy it would have been to pace 
down the village street and up the broad 
avenue to his grandson’s Hall! Though this 
glory could never be his, his spirit was greatly 
exalted within him at the thought of his 
grandson being the owner of Brackenburn 
in the future. 

He walked the few miles between the 
station and Brackenburn, for he was a vigor- 
ous old man, and not accustomed to hiring 
conveyances. But he was tired by the time 
he reached the point in the road from which 
the black and white, half-timber house was 
first visible. It disappointed him more now 
than it had done before, when he visited it 
on Philip’s coming of age. - This old, irregu- 
lar pile of buildings, with its many gables 
-and the old golden-grey stone wall shutting 
it in, which so delighted Dorothy and Philip, 
contrasted unfavourably in Andrew’s eyes 
with the massive frontage and mullioned 
windows of Apley Hall. It seemed more 
than ever a studied and suspicious injustice 
to hide his grandson out of the way in this 
solitary farm-house. 

From the point where he stood the great 
moors, putting on their robes of purple 
heather and golden gorse, could be seen 
stretching behind the house up to the hori- 
zon. It was early in July, and the mid- 
summer sun lighted up the undulating 
ground, displaying every patch of bracken 
and of gorse, with the rough, jagged teeth 
of rock thrusting themselves upwards every- 
where in their midst. To Andrew’s eyes, 
accustomed to southern cultivation, the 
moors seemed a dreary and wild desert, fit 
only for tramps and gipsies to squat in. He 


could see no path across them ; the road on 








which he stood ran down to the house in 
the dingle, but stopped there. All. the de- 
serted region beyond was bare and trackless 
moorland. It seemed to check his exalted 
visions of his grandson’s glory. This place 
was the inheritance of Sophy’s son. 

But he would see him righted, if Sidney 
meant to wrong him. This deserted child 
should not be cheated of his birthright. 
He strode down the long road, in the hot 
afternoon sunshine, weary and sore at heart. 
But he was about to see his grandson, and 
to tell him, if no one had yet told him, of 
the prosperous future that lay before him, 
of the riches that had been accumulating for 
him, of the place he would take in England. 
All his suspicions and bitterness did not 
prevent his troubled heart from beating with 
high hopes, or his aged frame from trembling 
with eagerness to embrace his daughter's 
son. 

He approached the house with some cau- 
tion, for in spite of his love for Philip, he 
could not shake off the misgiving that he 
would be willing to supplant his unwelcome 
elder brother. The high grey wall which 
surrounded the house hid him from sight 
until he reached the double gates hung upon 
massive stone pillars. Beyond them lay the 
forecourt, paved with broad slabs of stone, 
and opposite to the gates stood the wide hos- 
pitable wooden porch, which protected the 
heavy house-door, studded with nails. An- 
drew paused for a minute or two gazing 
through the iron gates. On the steps of the 
porch lay a man basking in the sunshine like 
a dog. He had kicked off his boots, which 
lay at a little distance from him, and his 
bare feet were stretched out on the heated 
pavement. They were bruised and scarred, 
as if they had never been protected against 
winter frosts, or the piercing of sharp rocks. 
This man’s hands were even worse than his 
feet; misshapen, clumsy, frost-bitten, covered 
with warts and corns ; one finger altogether 
gone, and his nails worn down into the hard 
skin. His face wore the same disfiguring 
marks of constant exposure to extreme 
changes of heat and frost. His front teeth 
were gone and his skin furrowed with coarse 
wrinkles. His hair was cut short, but it was 
scanty, tangled, and matted. Many an Eng- 
lish tramp would have looked a gentleman 
beside him. Andrew gazed at this strange 
figure with curiosity. Probably this man, if 
he belonged to the place, as he seemed to do, 
for he was comfortably smoking a pipe, was 
one of his grandson's foreign servants. Yet 
he looked too uncivilised, too savage to be 
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even a servant. He ought not to be iyi | 
there in front of the house ; the stables were | 
too good forhim. Down south, nearer Lon- | 
don, no gentleman would put up with such a | 
scarecrow about his place. But his clothes 
were good, though he had divested himself | 
of most of them, and laid them under his | 
head as a pillow. Martin must learn that 
such a rough fellow must not lie on his front | 
door-step. 

Passing through the gates, Andrew ap- 
proached this wild figure with somewhat 
slow and hesitating steps. No one cise was 
in sight to whom he could speak, and all the 
sunny house seemed asleep, except this 
strange, uncouth man. But there was some- 
thing in the sad, marred face which appealed 
to his very heart: a dumb, pathetic appeal- 
ing gaze, such as looks out of the eyes of a 
dog, and that seems yearning to express in 
words the feelings that lie for ever impri- 
soned in his almost human nature. The eyes 
of the stranger, gleaming from under his 
shaggy eyebrows, looked into his own with 
a gaze that was familiar to him. It shook 
Andrew to his inmost soul. 

“Who are you?” he asked hurriedly, 
“you cannot be anybody I ever saw before. 
Iam come to see Mr. Martin, Sidney Martin’s 
eldest son. Where is he ?” 

The man rose to his feet and lifted up his 
hand in salutation, standing before him in 
an almost abject attitude. ‘The skin on his 
bare arms and breast was tanned to a deep 
brown and covered with short hair. He 
mumbled some indistinct syllables in reply, 
but not a word that Andrew could compre- 
hend. 

“Who are you? what’s your name?” 
asked Andrew, raising his voice, as if he fan- 
cied the foreigner was deaf. In another 
minute footsteps were heard in the silent 
house, and Philip himself stepped out of the 
Hall into the porch. 

“ Andrew Goldsmith !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, me, Mr. Philip,” said Andrew ex- 
citedly, “I’m come to claim my grandson, 
the child of my only daughter, my poor lost 
girl, Sophy. I know all about it, Mr. 
Philip, and my lady herself told Rachel. 
Why didn’t he come straight home with 
them to Apley Hall? What is he hidden 
away here for? What are you going to do 
with hin? Iam his grandfather, and have 
a right to know. Next to his father, he 
belongs to me, and his interests are mince. 
Why did you bring him here ?” 

“Look at him, Andrew,” said Philip. 

Martin was standing a little way off, in- 








tently watching his brother, with such a look 
of faithful love on his face as an intelligent 
dog might have. Philip smiled at him, a 
sad smile enough, but it made Martin laugh 
with delight. So dreary and inane was this 
sound, as if Martin’s lips had never been 
taught to laugh, that it always made Philip’s 
heart ache to hear it. 

“No, no!” cried Andrew, retreating from 
the two brothers with an expression of 
terror, “that cannot be my Sophy’s son! 
No, Mr. Philip; it is impossible. He’s a 
savage, a Hottentot! he isn’t my grandson. 
Why! the poor fellow is almost an idiot. 
He can’t be my Sophy’s boy. Tell me you're 
only playing a joke upon me.” 

“He is my brother,” said Philip. “See! I 
will tell him so.” 

He said a few words in a language strange 
to Andrew, and Martin seized his hand and 
held it to his lips, covering it with kisses. 
Then he fell back into his customary atti- 
tude of abject submission. 

“Sit down, Andrew,” said Philip, in a 
tone of authority. The old man’s face was 
pallid, and he was swaying to and fro as 
though unable to stand; but he caught the 
sense of Philip’s words, and stretched out 
his hand like one groping in the dark. He 
felt it seized in Philip’s strong grasp. 

“Sit here,” he said, drawing him into the 
porch, “‘and when you are yourself again I 
will explain it all.” 

It seemed to Andrew as if the hour of 
death was come. He had lived to have the 
desire of his heart, had lived to know his 
girl’s fate, and to see her child with his own 
eyes. Now let him die. Not as Simeon 
died when he said, “‘ Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace.” He was about 
to depart in bitterness and desolation of soul, 
having seen that which he had longed for ; 
and behold! the sight was a horror and a 
curse tohim. There was a thick darkness 
gathering around him. Why, then, did he 
not die? Philip’s strong young hand was 
grasping his, and his clear voice was speak- 
ing to him. 

“Oh, Andrew!” he said, “I was coming 
down to Apley to tell you, and prepare you 
for seeing Martin, and then to bring you 
back here with me. He is neither a savage 
nor an idiot. He is improving rapidly ; and 
by-and-by we shall bring him to Apley. But 
you would not have him there at present, 
would you?” 

Andrew felt his heart beat again, and the 
darkness began to give place to the familiar 
light of day. He opened his eyes, and the 
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ashy paleness passed from his aged face. | 
Now he looked up into Philip’s face, that | 
face which had been so dear to him for many | 
years. 

“T will tell Martin who you are,” he said. | 

But Martin seemed incapable of under- | 
standing it. He knew well that he had had 
a mother, for had not every one about him 
from his earliest childhood given him an 
extra kick because she was lost in hell! But | 
that this unhappy mother should have had a | 
father, who was still alive, was more than he 
could comprehend. He stood looking vacantly 
at the old man fora minute or two, and then 
crept away bareheaded and barefooted to the 
gates. As soon as he was through them he | 
set off at a run, and they watched his tall, | 
bent figure scudding over the moorland till 
they could see him no longer. 

“ Yes, Mr. Philip,” cried Andrew, with a 
groan, “yes, you're doing the best for him 
and me. But I shall never lift up my head 
again, never more.” 


| 


CHAPTER XLVI.—PUBLIC OPINION. 


ANDREW would not stay at Brackenburn 
even for the night. He could not endure | 
the sight of his grandson again, until he had 
readjusted his ideas and schemes, and had 
reconciled himself to his terrible disappoint- 
ment. Philip drove him to the station, doing 
his best to comfort and cheer him, but he | 
reached Apley the next day, after a long 
night’s journey, a broken-spirited and em- 
bittered old man. 

Though this grandson of his could never 
be the fine English gentleman he had been | 
dreaming about, still Andrew was resolved | 
there should be no infringement of his birth- | 
right. Though he could never attain to 
even a faint resemblance of Philip and Hugh, 
yet he was the eldest son, the first-born ; 
and if the law of entail meant anything in 
England, it must secure the inheritance to 
Martin. He laid the whole case, as far as 
he knew the circumstances, before a firm of 
respectable solicitors in the nearest large 
town, and was assured that if the next heir 
was of sound mind, there was no doubt that 
he must succeed to Mr. Martin’s entailed 
estates. But was he sure that he was of 
sound mind? That was the question. The 
description he gave of his grandson favoured 
an opposite conclusion 

It was a question that Andrew could not 
answer satisfactorily, even to himself. Pos- 
sibly the mind was there, but it was alto- 
gether undeveloped. The life Martin had | 
passed through was that of a cruelly treated | 





| an intelligent dog. 


brute; cowering under cold and hunger, 
neglect, and oppression, and hatred. He 
possessed scarcely more intelligence than 
This, then, would be 
the loop-hole through which Sidney would 
escape from the net he had woven for him- 
self. He would evade doing justice to 
Sophy’s son by treating him as an idiot, or 
a madman. 

Day after day Andrew went about the 
neighbourhood, for a circle of ten or twelve 
miles, telling the story of Sophy’s wrongs 
with a publicity strangely at variance with 
his dignified and melancholy reticence in 
former days. He became a garrulous old 
man, ready to pour the history of his trou- 
bles into every ear that would listen to it. 
And the story was an interesting one. Many 
an old resident within some miles of Apley 
recollected the incidents connected with the 
mysterious disappearance of the saddler’s 
pretty daughter, and the morose distress of 
her father. Now that the almost forgotten 
mystery was solved the solution proved to 
be more interesting than the secret. Andrew 
found no difficulty in gaining listeners. 

In these days public confession and public 
penance-are impossible. Sidney had no in- 
tention to act unjustly by bis unfortunate 
first-born son ; but he could take no steps to 
make his intentions known. He had made 
his confession, with secret shame and grief, 
to his own solicitors, and to one or two of 
his most intimate friends. The Rector, of 
course, had been acquainted with every de- 
tail; and had looked more deeply into his 
heart of hearts than any other eye, except 
Margaret’s. But he could not defend him- 
self from aspersions. A general election 
was at hand; and Andrew, maddened by 
the remembrance of the eager aid he had 
given to Sidney in former times, redoubled 
his efforts to prejudice his constituents 
against him. But on the eve of the dissolu- 
tion Sidney addressed a letter to them, re- 
signing his office as their representative, and 
recommending as his successor the son of a 
neighbouring landlord. No reason was given 
for his resignation. 

This omission Andrew seized upon. Gar- 
bled statements of the recent events in the 
life of their late member of Parliament 
appeared in the county papers taking the 
opposite side in politics ; statements full of 
venom and rancour. These were among the 
many penalties which Sidney could not bear 
alone, but which fell heavily on Margaret 
and his sons. The romance of Sophy’s life 
and death contained so much trath that it 
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was not wise to enter into any contradic- 
tory or explanatory statements. The son 
of Sidney’s first wife was described as a 
helpless imbecile, rendered so by the untold 
miseries which he had suffered with his 
father’s knowledge. A demand was made 
that the guardianship of this unhappy heir 
should be taken out of his father’s hands, 
and placed in those of the Lord Chancellor, 
as the legal protector of idiots. A commis- 
sion should be immediately appointed to 
inquire into the present condition, both 
physical and mental, of Sidney Martin’s heir. 

This blow struck home. Not only did 
Sidney suffer from it, but Philip and Hugh, 
who were now together at Brackenburn, 
whither Hugh had gone for the long vaca- 
tion. Rachel Goldsmith was filled with in- 
dignant anger. Andrew himself was dis- 
mayed at the storm he had raised, and the 
use made of his bitter complaints by the 
“other side,” as he called those opposed to 
his own political views. He had not wished 
to play into their hands. Besides, he knew 
that whatever concealment Sidney might 
have been guilty of, or whatever subterfuges 
he might have been tempted to, his grand- 
son’s welfare was safe in Margaret's hands. 
That Margaret should swerve from the right 
path, however straight and narrow, was 
incredible to him. 

There was one person, however, so deeply 
interested in these malicious suggestions, 
that she hoped they might be carried into 
effect, at least so far as the appointment of 
@ commission to inquire into the physical 
and mental condition of Martin. Laura was 
filled with anxiety about Phyllis; it would 
never do for her to marry Philip if he was 
to be an almost penniless man, coming be- 
tween two rich brothers. Margaret’s estate 
went to Hugh, and if Martin was sound in 
mind and body, there was no chance for 
Philip. But in case he was really an imbe- 
cile, of course Philip would succeed. She 
must find out the truth. 

She seized an opportunity when they were 
dining at the Hall with no other guests 
present. It was a summer’s evening, and 
after dinner they sat out of doors on the 
terrace. Phyllis, in obedience to previous 
orders, carried Dorothy out of the way. 
Laura began with a little trepidation. 

“We saw old Andrew this morning,” she 
said, “and he could talk of nothing but his 
grandson.” 

Laura knew there were times when the 
fewest words were best, and she spoke these 
with an air of innocent frankness. 


{ 


| 





“ Yes, Sidney,” said George, “the old man 
is angry with himself at giving rise to these 
vexatious reports. Would it not be best to 
bring Martin here for people to see him for 
themselves ?” 

“No, no; it is impossible,” answered 
Sidney 

“But why?” pursued George. “It is 
always best to face a difficulty as soon as 
possible. You cannot keep him out of sight 
for ever. Is it true, then, that the poor 
fellow is imbecile ?” 

“ Not at all,” replied Sidney. ‘ The simple 
truth is that he is a savage. He has no more 
idea of our modes of life and thought than 
a savage has. His vocabulary is that of a 
savage; at the most he knows less than 
three hundred words, and he cannot learn 
the English equivalents of those. His brain 
is almost utterly undeveloped, and his mind 
is almost as much closed against us as if he 
was only adog. But there is no reason to 
suppose him imbecile, and, in time, he may 
yet learn a good deal.” 

“Is he strong in body ?” asked Laura. 

“As strong as a giant, in some ways,” 
said Sidney. “His hard life has made his 
muscles like iron. He can sleep out of doors 
amid snow and frost that would kill any one 
of us, and he can eat food that would sicken 
us. Yes,” he added, in a tone of unfathomable 
regret, “my eldest son is a savage and a 
heathen, but he is not an idiot.” 

“And must he really be your heir?” 
asked Laura, with a trembling voice. 

“ Certainly,” he replied ; “he is old enough 
to cut off the entail, but until he can under- 
stand what that means it cannot be done, 
and that is a very complex idea for a savage 
brain. There is no ground for dispossessing 
Martin. Two of our most eminent mental 
specialists have been to Brackenburn, and 
they discover no mental incapacity excepting 
that of an altogether undeveloped brain. 
They found him more dull and ignorant than 
the lowest type of English labourer, but they 
attribute it solely to neglect, not to brain 
weakness. He may be unfit for his position, 
but there is no reason why his son should be.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Laura, aghast. 
“ You think, then, he will marry.” 

“Why not?” asked Margaret. “ Nothing 
would tend to civilise him so much as a wife 
and children, if only we can find some good 
and nice village girl whom he could love, and 
who would consent to marry him. But no 
lady would become his wife.” 

“Of course not,” assented Laura; “ but 
what, then, is to become of poor Philip ?” 
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“ Philip wants to become a surgeon,” said 
Margaret, smiling, ‘‘and I am willing, even 
glad ; but Sidney hesitates. Ido not want | 
my boy drowned in commercial cares, and | 
dealing chiefly with money all his life, as 
Sidney has been. I do not think money 
worth the sacrifice. I cannot help believing | 
that our Lord meant what He said: ‘ How | 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into | 
the kingdom of God!’ It is true. Tell me, 
Sidney, is it not true? I shall be glad to} 
have Philip out of the race for wealth. They | 
will not be poor, Laura; my boy and your 
girl. They will have enough to secure every- 
thing worth having—everything that tends 
to health and culture and rational pleasure. 
They will only have to do without super- 
fluities.” 

“Philip a surgeon!” exclaimed Laura ; 
“not even a clergyman to take the family 
living !” 

“That would be impossible,” replied Mar- 
garet ; “he feels no call for it, and he could 
not go into the Church for the sake of the 
family living.” | 

“That would be a sin against God,” said | 
George ; “next to the unpardonable sin, if | 
it be not that sin itself. Let Philip become 
a surgeon ; my Phyllis will love him as much 
as if he was the owner of Brackenburn.” | 

But there were at least two persons there | 


| 





who doubted it, and with good reasons. A 
smile that had grown rare on Sidney’s face 
lit it up for a moment, as the thought flashed 
across him that Philip would soon see the 
real nature of the wife he had chosen, and 
that Dorothy also would appear to him in 
her true light. Laura inwardly vowed that 
neither persuasion nor authority on her 
husband’s part should keep Phyllis bound 
to aman who entered the insignificant career 
of a surgeon. It would have been a knotty 
question whether Phyllis could have married 
him, even if he had entered into partnership 
with his successful father; but she should 
never become the wife of a professional 
man. 

And Martin ? It was possible that Sidney 
and Margaret were exaggerating his defi- 
ciencies. Laura felt no doubt that they 
painted him worse than he was ; it was Mar- 
garet’s habit to overstate any opinion she 
formed. If he was only a boor, why could 
not Phyllis civilise him? She might, in any 
case, keep her boorish husband in the back- 
ground and still enjoy the distinction of 
being Mrs. Martin of Brackenburn. Before 
she bade them good-night she had con- 
structed for herself a tolerable image of 
Martin, which might be quite easily tolerated 
by a girl like Phyllis. She might still live 
to see her the wife of Sidney’s eldest son. 
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_ charge of other-worldliness brought | 
against the Church now many years | 


out of self and makes Christ the centre 
of a new life. Then, as Faith’s position is 


ago has never been formally withdrawn ; | first, Love’s is chief, for “the greatest of 
and still there are those who imagine that | these is charity.” Faith first, the means ; 
Christian people are ever descanting on the | Love best, the end. But when Faith has 
life to come, to the neglect of the life that | had its first place and Love its chief place, 
now is. But in these days there is probably | is Hope to have no place at all? This often 


far more danger of the other extreme. The | seems to be the fate of the third sister ; she 


claims of the present are so exacting that 
the prospects of the future are apt to be 
overlooked and forgotten. There is but 
little disposition among Christian people to | 


is left to herself, to come or to go, to stay or 
to stay away, according to circumstances. 
The consequence is that the hope of Chris- 
tians in the present day does not seem, as a 


give Hope her fair position as one of the | rule, remarkable for its brightness. Partly, 
three divine sisters. She is never left out | no doubt, because it does not get enough to 
by the artists ; but she gcts scant attention | feed on. Paul was the apostle of faith, and 
from the preachers. It is right, of course, | yet he tells us we are saved by hope, and 
and necessary that Faith should have the | prays, “The God of hope fill you with all joy 
first place, as the foundation of all. Faith | and peace in believing, that ye may abound 
looks to the “Lamb of God that taketh|in hope, through the power of the Holy 
away the sin of the world,” welcomes God’s | Ghost.” John was the apostle of love, and 


pardoning mercy and sanctifying grace, goes | he speaks with emphasis of the purifying 
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power of hope: “Every one that hath this 
hope in Him purifieth himself, even as He is 
ure.” 

° Surely, then, no apology is needed for 
occupying a little space with a few thoughts 
suggested by the representation of “the 
better country” in the closing pages of the 
Apocalypse, and specially in these familiar 
words :—“I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth: for the first heaven and the first 
earth were ‘passed away; and there was no 
more sea.” 

One of the most recent writers on the 
Apocalypse favours the view of this passage, 
which makes it an ideal of the present rather 
than a revelation of the future ; but there is 
really no difference between an inspired ideal 
and a promise. All ideals which come by 
the inspiration of the Almighty will be 
realised in their time. I do not, therefore, 
consider it at all necessary to controvert the 
position of those who take the ideal view in 
order to justify my use of the passage in the 
old way as a prophecy of the future. Nor 
do I need to spend time in showing that 
these concluding passages of the Bible are no 
description of heaven. There is just as little 
attempt to teach geography at the end of 
the Bible as there is to give lessons on geo- 
logy at the beginning. In the one place as 
in the other, in looking back to the dim and 
distant past, as in looking forward to the 
dim and distant future, we have no history 
proper of things material; we have what is 
far better, a revelation of truth, which be- 
longs to a higher region, the region of the 
spiritual and eternal. The following sugges- 
tions will, it is hoped, bring out a portion of 
this truth. 


L 


First, the future to which we are taught 
to look forward in hepe will be substantially 
a continuation of the present. Many think, 
and even speak of heaven, as if it were some 
spirit land so absolutely foreign to all our 
thoughts and experience here, that there is 
nothing left to appeal to the home-longing 
of our hearts. This is largely due to an 
ignorant use of Scripture. One passage in 
particular has been sadly perverted to this 
end—the familiar one, “Eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of men the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him”; there, 
as a rule, the quotation has ended, and people 
have assumed that the reference is to heaven, 
and the meaning that the delights of heaven 
will all be such as transcend the grasp of 








our present faculties. It may be said (and 
that was probably for the most part the 
intention) that this only elevates our concep- 
tion of heaven. No doubt it makes a subli- 
mate, but in doing so deprives us of the sub- 
stance. If the future life is in all its parts, even 
its most commonplace experience, soto speak, 
quite out of the reach of my present powers, 
then it is not for me; it is for some other 
being who is coming in my place. I myself 
am to be put out of existence, and a stranger is 
to come into possession, with powers so totally 
different that there is not a single part of 
his life with which I can have the slightest 
sympathy now, or in which I can take the 
slightest interest. No wonder that the ave- 
rage mind and heart should find little or no 
attraction in a prospect so tenuous, so airy, 
so disappointingly transcendental. Such 
notions lead, in fact, to a kind of Pantheism, 
the merging of our individuality in some 
vague, general conception of being in the 
abstract, or to the dreamland of Buddhism, 
which is so much of a dreamland that all 
reality is lost in it, and students of their 
heaven have great difficulty in distinguish- 
ing it from annihilation. And herein is to 
be found the explanation of the strange phe- 
nomenon that Christian people have actually 
discussed the question, whether we shall 
know each other in heaven. A very suitable 
question for discussion among Buddhists or 
among Pantheists, but among Christians— 
among Christians—! The very raising of 
such a question shows how much of Budd- 
hism there is in some people’s Christianity, 
how little attention is paid to the Saviour’s 
simple teaching of the Father’s house and 
the gathering of His children there, as if 
there could be a family the children of which 
were total strangers to each other. 

Let us now go back to the passage which 
is made the foundation of such inhuman 
ideas about heaven. And behold, when it 


is quoted to the end, there is no reference: 


to heaven at all. The passage speaks not 
of what we are to expect in the future, 
but of what Christian experience is here 
and now: “Eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him. But God hath re- 
vealed them unto us by His Spirit.” Tf, then, 
on the strength of tltis passage, we are to 
doubt that Christians will know each other 
in heaven, we must equally doubt their know- 
ing each other on earth. Your once un- 
godly son, your once worldly-minded daugh- 
ter, were marvellously changed when they 
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gave their hearts to Christ and entered in at 
the strait gate ; old things passed away with 
them, and all things became new; had you, 
then, any difficulty in recognising them ? 
They had entered a new world ; had expe- 
rienced for the first time those spiritual de- 
lights which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
and which had not entered into their hearts 
before ; but there was your son, there your 
daughter still ; yours as much as ever, yours 
more than ever. There was no breach of 
continuity. They entered on a new life; 
but the new life was a continuation of the 
old. So shall it be after passing through 
the next great change. There will be a new 
stretch of heaven above us ; but we shall be 
ourselves still; we shall carry our affections 
with us, and we shall belong to one another 
as before—nay, not as before, but in a far 
higher and grander sense. 

The Scriptures are all against the unnatu- 
ral separation of heaven and earth, which 
has been too common in vulgar thought and 
talk. The vulgar way of looking at it has 
been—earth here, heaven hereafter—which 
is quite unscriptural. Heaven is here to 
the Christian, and is, or may be, as real to 
him as earth, And as heaven is here as 
well as earth, earth will be hereafter as well 
as heaven. Listen to the Apostle: “And I 
saw a new heaven and a new earth.” No 
Nirvana, no cloudland, no dreamland, no 
mere spirit country or cold expanse of mists 
for ghosts to float in, but a veritable home- 
land is there before us. “And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth.” 


II. 


While there will still be heaven and earth, 
corresponding to soul and body, both will 
be new. “I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth ; for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away.” There are two 
Greek words for new, which convey different 
ideas ; the one suggests the thought of some- 
thing recently brought into existence, the 
other of something which, having been in 
existence, has become out-worn, and is now 
renovated. It is the latter which is here 
used ; so it not only does not weaken what 
we have said as to the continuity between 
the past and the future, but rather strength- 
ens it. It is the same word which is used later 
on: “ Behold, I make all things new,” the 
idea not being that things present are blotted 





out of existence, and a new order of things 
quite strange, foreign, and novel, brought | 
into being, but that the things of old are | 
made new, raised to a higher plane, given a | 

| 


fresh start, free from all that has marred 
their beauty and hindered their due develop- 
ment. While, then, the continuity is not 
broken, the change is very great, so great 
that it can be said that “the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed away.” The 
renovation is to be, not partial, but com- 
plete. 

The main thought, no doubt, is moral 
renovation. The apostle Peter, it will be 
remembered, uses the same expression in 
his epistles: ‘“ Nevertheless, we, according 
to His promise, look for a new heaven and 
a new earth,” and then adds, as if to explain 
wherein the newness would consist, “wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” What a change that 
will be! 

“ Hark, hark, my soul, angelic songs are swelling 

O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore! 

How sweet the truth those blessed strains are telling 

Of that new life where sin shall be no more!” 

It will be a new heaven and a new earth in- 
deed, when we can say of them, “ wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” But there will be 
material renovation as well. ‘There is to be 
an earth as well as a heaven; but the earth 
is to be new as well as the heaven; for 
“there shall be no more curse.” “I heard 
a great voice out of heaven”’—i.¢., out of the 
new heaven—a voice that comes at the end 
of the dispensation like that angels’ song at 
the beginning of ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and goodwill to 
men ;” out of the new heaven, as a morn- 
ing greeting to the new earth, comes the 
voice, ‘‘ Behold, the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He will dwell with them, 
and they shall be His people, and God Him- 
self shall be with them and shall be their 
God.” All this speaks of spiritual and moral 
renovation ; but there is more, for the voice 
goes on: “And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain ; for 
the former things are passed away.” Here, 
again, we see what passes away, nothing 
substantial, nothing essential, nothing beau- 
tiful and good ; only the shadows flee away ; 
but the substance abideth, renovated, made 
gloriously new. 

It is quite evident to the thinking mind 
that the fulfilment of this assurance will 
involve some thorough change in the condi- 
tions of our life, a change possibly in the 
realm of nature, certainly in the constitution 
of our bodies ; a change the rature of which 
it is impossible to understand and antici- 
pate ; but a hint of which, and of the direc- 
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tion in which to expect it, is found in the 
suggestive words of the Apostle in regard 
to the resurrection of the body: “ It is sown 
in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption : 
it is sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory: 
it is sown in weakness ; it is raised in power: 
it is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body.” 

These are great changes; but there will 
be nothing abrupt or unnatural; there will 
be no rude snapping of one life and start- 
ing of another. The Scriptures are care- 
ful to guard against any such idea. Death 
seems to do it; but we are taught that 
it is only seeming: “Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ hath abolished death ;” and has plainly 
taught that the life to come is in perfect 
continuity with the life that now is: “ who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die ;” “he that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life.” The life everlasting, therefore, 
is not something the Christian receives only 
after he dies; he has it as soon as he be- 
lieves, and he never loses it; it goes right 
on and on, and the changes which will surely 
come he need not fear to see, for they shall 
come, not in the way of revolution, which 
one naturally dreads, but in the way of evo- 
lution, which is God’s way of working, as 
from the beginning has been taught in the 
Bible, and in these later days has received 
striking confirmation from the investigations 
even of those who have been least favour- 
able to Bible truth. 


Il. 


“And there was no more sea.” Is this a 
welcome change? To appreciate it, let us 
first beware of taking this as a geography 
lesson; and next let us bear in mind what 
John must have thought of the sea. To 
him the Mediterranean was “ the great sea,” 
and a great sea indeed it was, so great as 
to raise an altogether impassable barrier 
between him and all that he held dear on 
earth. To us his great sea is an inland lake, 
good for a summer yachting cruise. The 
wide Atlantic, and even the broad Pacific, 
are now not barriers, rather highways of 
intercourse. John’s “sea” is practically gone. 
Yet there are some of us who would cer- 
tainly think the world not less, but more 
attractive, if land and water were so distri- 
buted that ocean voyages might be dispensed 
with. We might still have the sense of the 
infinite and sublime as we looked in some 
direction where land was out of sight ; and 
if it was just out of sight, and no more, the 
sense of immeasurable distance would be 





there just as much as if the land were 
three thousand miles away. So it would 
be no loss, but gain, if the sea were even 
more thoroughly abolished than it has been, 
since it has become possible to such a large 
extent to carry with us the comforts of the 
land (for, after all, they are comforts of the 
land), even when we go far out into the 
lonely, waste, inhospitable sea. But we ought 
really to dispossess ourselves of all our 
modern notions of the sea, and consider 
how it appeared to John in Patmos—a re- 
morseless, implacable, unconquerable foe. 
Even in his happiest days the sea was no 
friend of his. ‘The Jews were not a mari- 
time people, and their sea-coast had none of 
those bays and gulfs and multiform indenta- 
tions which give their inexpressible charm 
to countries like Greece and Scotland, lead- 
ing their inhabitants and visitors to forget 
how much of their pleasure in the sea is 
really due to the land, hindering them from 
realising that their delight is in the sea-side 
rather than in the sea. But even the sea- 
side in Palestine is unattractive ; no wonder 
then that the Hebrew mind should be a 
stranger to all associations with the sea 
which were other than dismal, dreary, for- 
bidding. The one pleasant thought they 
had about it was that, while they could 
do nothing with it, God could do as He 
pleased. Listen to this song of triumph 
over their great enemy: “The floods have 
lifted up, O Lord, the floods have lifted up 
their voice ; the floods lift up their waves. 
The Lord on high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves 
of the sea.” For the rest it was a symbol of 
mystery: “Thy way is in the sea, and Thy 
path in the great waters, and Thy footsteps 
are not known ;” of estrangement and loneli- 
ness: “Though I take the wings of the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea;” of restlessness, and even of 
wickedness and wretchedness: ‘“ The wicked 
are like the troubled sea, when it cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” 
Yet it was not hydrophobia. On the 
contrary, water was the favourite symbol for 
the highest pleasures, the purest delights, the 
most blessed and benign influences ; not, 
however, the angry waters of the sea, but 
the springing of fountains and flowing of 
streams, where all the associations are re- 
versed. If the sea is the symbol of sadness 
and mystery, the river is the symbol of 
gladness, from the babbling brook of merry 
childhood to the calm, peaceful flow of a 
tranquil old age. If the sea suggests aimless 
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steady progress, broadening and deepening 
in its onward flow, and while the sea sepa- 


rates the river unites, for it is on river-banks 


that men found their centres of social life. | 
The very water is quite different: you can 
drink the one and not the other; you can 
wash with the one as you cannot with the 
other; and while the margin of the sea is 
dead and barren sand, the bank of the 
river is living green. When we think of all 
this, can we wonder that the apostle should 
have in his vision of the future nothing of 


the sea, but that in the centre of his pic- | 


ture there should be “a pure river of the 
water of life, clear as crystal,” with a holy, 
happy throng gathered on the beautiful 
banks? 

“No more sea,” then, means no more lone- 
liness, no more restlessness, no more aimless, 
fruitless tossing to and fro, no more dark 
mystery and nameless terror, nomore hopeless 
bafflement by nature’s forces, no more cast- 
ing up of mire and dirt from troubled depths 
beneath. When we realise all this, all that 


the sea meant to John in lonely Patmos, we | 
shall be ready to admit that it would be | 


scarcely possible to pack into as short a space 
more comfort than is crowded into these 


few monosyllables, “and there was no more | 


sea.” And even those who love the sea the 


most will be able to enter into the feeling | 


of the writer’s brother, who has crystallized 
his thought about it into a sonnet ; thus :— 


* And there was no more sea: to me erewhile 
These words no meaning and scant comfort bore ; 
Regret to miss the myriad-dimpled smile 
Of ocean, and the music of his roar 
Possessed me rather. Time, that proves all things, 
Has taught me better, and I love to muse 
How each slow hour still near and nearer brings 
That hour supreme, when eyes that cannot choose 
But weep to mark the barren, endless toil 
Of the sad waves, shall hail this promise fair 
With rich fruition crowned; and cleansed from soil 
Of life’s long voyage, the ‘tired mariner 
Shall bid farewell forever to the sea, 
Safe-anchored in the haven where he fain would be.” 


Just a word, in conclusion, on the magni- 


ficent faith and buoyant hope of this noble | 


saint of God. Try to realise his position— 
an old man, disappointed and baffled in the 
work of his life, his comrades in labour and 


suffering dead and gone, the cruel tyrant | 


everywhere victorious, the rage of the heathen 
triumphant over the gospel of peace and love. 
A darker environment and gloomier out- 
look it is scarcely possible to conceive ; yet, 
see how he rises above it all, up into the 
pure, clear, bright regions of faith and hope 
and love, and, with the serenity of assured 
confidence, looks forward to a new heaven 
and a new earth with no more sea. Whata 





and fruitless tossing, the river is symbolic of | 











marvellous contrast to the dreary pessimism 
which paralyses some of the choicest spirits 
of our day! 

A pathetic little poem of the late Matthew 
Arnold will illustrate the contrast—the well- 
known poem entitled “ Isolation,” in which 
he pictures humanity as an archipelago which 


once had been a continent. Each little island 


has lost its touch with all the rest :— 


“Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone, 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know.” 
Then follow two stanzas, expressing, in lines 
of exquisite beauty, the natural longing for 
union, with hints and suggestions of its de- 
lights in the wafting of odours and snatches 
of song across the separating straits ; and the 
poem thus concludes :— 
* Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
A God, a God their severance ruled! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.” 
Against which conclusion of despair we 
gladly place the sure word of Him who 
renders vain no deep desire of them that 
fear Him, and who, therefore, will fulfil 
these pure longings of His people’s hearts 
for the restoration of perfect sympathy and 
love. It is for this that He has sent His 
Son to gather into one the children of God 
that were scattered abroad; it is for this 
that the Son of Man has established His 
Church on earth and given His new com- 
mandment, and offered His fervent prayer 
for His disciples’ unity. True, the appear- 
ances are still against it; but not nearly 
so much as in the early days when the 
Master was obliged to say that He had 


| come “to set a man at variance against his 
| father and a daughter against her mother,” 
| and that “a man’s foes would be those of 


his own household;” not nearly so much 
as in the dark days at the close of the 
apostolic age, with corruption and defec- 
tion within the Church, and persecution 
triumphant without. 

Viewed in this light, these are among 
the grandest words in the Bible. They 


|may well be put side by side with the 


challenge of his younger brother before he 
passed within the veil: “O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ? 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength 
of sin is the law. But, thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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LAMBS AND SHEEP. 





By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HE golden corn is in the stack, 
: And carried home the hay, 
But Autumn takes the Summer’s track, 
Alack and well-a-day ! 
Now, ere the wintry times begin, 
Let silly sheep be folded in. 


*Tis well for lambs in lusty spring 
To frolic and to leap, 
When flowers awake and blackbirds sing 
By woods and waters deep ; 
When hawthorn shows no leaves between, 
The lambs may take the pastures green. 


Oh, very sweet the daisies white, 
The kingeups gold and fine, 
The dappled pastures of delight 
For harmless sheep and kine, 
But when the wintry winds are keen, 
Let never a wandering sheep be seen. 
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For when the snow is on the world, 
And skies are steely blue, 

What would a small lamb, soft and curled, 
Or woolly mother do ? 

Before the wintry winds begin, 

Let lambs and sheep be folded in. 


Robin, the herd, and his kind Trust 
Will turn them all for home, 
3efore te leaves are in the dust 
And the first frost hath come. 
Alack, for merry days have been! 
But now the sheep are folded in. 


Oh, when our night comes, like a pall, 
And fear hath turned us cold, 

May our kind Shepherd lead us all 
Within His lovely fold! 

And all His siily sheep be in, 





| Before the Winter-time begin. 











































“SHOW HIM YOUR HANDS.” 






By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


T was one hour after midnight. In the 
long wards of the great hospital might 
be heard the deep breathing of the sleeping 
patients, the now and again weary sighs 
of those who could not rest, and the soft 
footfalls of the felt-slippered nurses as they 
ministered in their rounds. 
The place was very still. In the lower 
wards certainly might sometimes be heard 
the rattle of a passing cab, and to those who 


listened keenly came the regular tramp of | 


the policeman on his beat—faint in the 
approach, distinct as he passed the front of 
the hospital, and then dying away again in 
the distance. Some suffering ones counted 
every hour as one less to wait before another 
long night had gone, as the chimes rang out 
the time from a neighbouring church tower. 

At the end of one of the great corridors 
on the third story a narrow staircase—stone, 
with an iron hand-rail—led up a dozen steps 
to the door of a small room—a perfectly 
silent corner, set apart for the use of a Sister 
much loved in the hospital, where her service 
had been counted by many years. Now 
Sister Emma was passing away ; she knew 
that the long secret pain would soon be over 
quite as well as the doctors, whose kind eyes 
lingered on her as they saw her still minis- 
tering to others. One had ventured to sug- 
gest to her an entire rest, a change to the 
country ; but she looked him steadfastly in 
the eyes and smiled. 

“1 know what you mean,” she said ; “ but 
let me die where I have loved to live; don’t 
send me away from my children; they want 
me and I want them, especially little Nell.” 

The old physician patted her shoulder, 
and the subject was not named again. 

She passed, as usual, from cot to cot for 
some time longer, coaxing some sick little ones 
to eat the pretty bits of jelly, telling others 
tales, till the thin little hands were clapped 
and smiles shone over the small faces, cutting 
out impossible animals and strings of dancing 
girls, and most tenderly changing bandages 
and easing aching little backs. But after a 
time she could do so no longer. She had to 
content herself with the silent little “ pri- 
vate” ward, and receive the kindly care from 
the other nurses which she had given to her 
patients. 

But try as she would she was restless. 


“To ask is to have, Sister,” he replied with 
his cheery smile ; “‘ but what now ?” 
“T want you to let them bring little Nel} 
| up here, and let me nurse her.” 
| “So you want some work still, or are you 
lonely ¢” 

“Perhaps a little bit of both. May I have 
| her ?” 
| “TI ought to say no; you need all your 
| strength for yourself.” 

“Oh, what difference will it make? J 
must come, and this would indeed be a 
pleasure to me.” 

‘“We will see,” the physician replied. 
He was very fond of Sister Emma; she 
had worked under him a long time 
now. He could not trust himself to say 


|more, looked at his watch, and hurried 


away. 

But within an hour a small cot was placed 
near Sister’s bed, and little Nell, with a radiant 
face, was laid in it. Carrying her up those 
stairs had hurt her; but she choked the sob 
down and winked the tears out of her blue 
eyes as she saw Sister’s smile. And she felt 
again at home. No one could dress that 
dreadful, open wound on her poor little hip 
so tenderly as Sister. She was Nellie’s good 
angel. The child never forgot the day her 
mother brought her in a cab to the hospital. 
Billy and Lucy had each looked out of a 
window and shouted to one another of the 
things they saw in the streets. It was a fine 
thing to have a ride in a cab, even though 
they were taking Nellie to the hospital ; but 
it had been a fearfully painful journey to 
her ; every jolt was agony, and then had 
come the terrible time in the crowded wait- 
ing-room, and at last her turn came, and 
Sister Emma had taken her in her arms and 
carried her, as her mother never could, up 
to the fresh cool cot in the ward. Lucy had 
often hurt her, tumbling over in her sleep ; 
but here it was so different. The pain was 
bad, yes, even worse than it had been at 
home ; but there was always comfort, for 
Sister was there. She always seemed to 
come just when the child needed her most. 
For hours she used to sit by her, gently 
stroking and bathing her aching head, and 
sometimes, when the awful burning pain in 
her leg was very bad, and her poor little 
hands were damp and quivering with pain, 
Sister would hold them in her own thin, 





“Doctor,” she said one day, “I have a 
favour to ask.” 


cool ones, and talk to her and sing little 
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hymns, and soothe her off to sleep, in spite 
of all the pain. 

Nellie loved her friend, and had missed 
her through those three long days before 
they brought her up to Sister’s own room, 
where she now remained. She saw no 
change as day by day went by, excepting 
that another nurse lifted her; but Sister 
always got up to dress the leg, and when she 
could not sit by the cot stretched out her 
hand from ther own bed, and so held Nellie’s 
hand in hers. It was one o’clock. On that 
still night the child was still wide awake, 
with her usual suffering. Her flaxen hair 
lay damp on the pillow, and the shooting 
pain made her shiver; but she would not 
cry out for fear of disturbing Sister. She 
pretended to be asleep early in the night, 
but had seen her friend rise very weakly 
from her bed and go to the lamp, moving the 
shade so as to cast a shadow on her cot, and 
then Sister had gone slowly back to her bed, 
her last act of ministry done, and Nellie had 
fallen asleep. When she awoke some one 
was speaking; but she was not frightened, 
for though the words were muttered low and 
indistinct, they were in her friend’s voice. 

The child listened eagerly ; she somehow 





understood Sister was unconscious, and did 
not know what she was saying; yet she 
could see the nurse’s dear face lying white: 
upon her pillow and her hands strained in a. 
clasp as of prayer. Across her peaceful face, 
now and again, a troubled look passed, and at. 
length two tears slowly trickled down her 
thin cheeks, and her voice grew distinct and 
piteous as she asked— 

“What shall I show Him? What shall 
I show Him?” 

Nellie did not know her friend was in the 
border-land and that the shadows of the 
valley of death were gathering around her ;, 
but when her sad voice questioned again— 
“What shall I show Him ¢” the child gasped: 
in her pain— 

“Sister, Sister Emma! show Him your 
hands!” 

Those hands which had so tenderly dressed 
comfort and ease into an open wound—those 
ministering hands. 

“Sister, show Him your hands!” were 
whispered to the departing spirit by a suffer- 
ing, grateful child. 

The troubled look changed to peace. With 
a thrill of peace in that little child, Sister 
Emma fell asleep. 





OUR BIBLE—HOW IT HAS COME TO US. 


By tue Rev. Canon R. T. TALBOT, M.A. 


PAPER IV.—TRANSLATORS SUBSEQUENT TO WYCLIIFE. 


HE whole history of the English Bible is | of her existence the Western Church pro- 
a history of revision, and improvement | duced no biblical scholar who could compare 
by revision. Every fresh translator looked | with St. Jerome.” Jerome had just comesto 


over again, or revised, the work of a prede- 
cessor. New helps to a better translation 
appeared from time to time, and each new 
help was turned to account. The Old Eng- 
lish and Wycliffe’s versions were translations, 
not from the Hebrew or the Greek, but from 
that Latin translation called the Vulgate. 
Now the history of this Latin Vulgate is so 
interesting, and bears such a close parallel in 
its circumstances to those of our revision of 
1885, that we may well say something about 
it. A translation of the Scriptures into Latin 
was made during the second century. After 
the lapse of two centuries the variations and 
errors of the text began to attract the atten- 
tion of students, and there was a call for 
revision. “It happened providentially,” says 
Bishop Lightfoot, “that at the very moment 
when the need wes felt the right man was 
forthcoming. In the first fifteen centuries 


| Rome from the retirement of his cell at Beth- 


lehem, and at the request of Damasus, Bishop 
of Rome, he undertook the work of revision. 
His work of revising the New Testament was 
finished in 385, and afterwards he revised 
the Old Testament. The way in which he 
worked was this. He had before him the 
various (differing readings of the old Latin 
Bible. He took the oldest Hebrew and Greek 
MSS. then existing, and by them he corrected 
the old Latin Bible, and at length produced 
the revised Latin Bible, which in process of 
time was called the Vulgata Editio—i.c. the 
commonly received edition—or, as we phrase 





it, the Vulgate. But not till more than two 
hundred years after Jerome’s death did it 
come into general use. The work of Jerome 


| was exceedingly unpopular, even with men 


as learned as St. Augustine. 
Why was this? Because of the strong 
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censervative bias which exists even in the 
most radical natures. The new version 
meant an effort of readjustment in the mind 
accustomed to the manner and wording of the 
old version. Many, perhaps, who had no 
personal objection themselves felt strongly 
that it was a needless breach in what was 
customary, and a cause of offence to the 
“ weaker brethren,” and would break up with 
terrible effect memories, hopes, and_ beliefs 
which in some minds were bound up with a 
certain form of words. We are rot without 
an instance. St. Augustine wrote to Jerome, 
and gave the instance himself as a sample of 
what might be expected to ensue in many 
other cases. In the Book of Jonah we are 
told (iv. 6) that the prophet sat down under a 
gourd. Inthe old Latin version this word was 
represented by cucurbita, Jerome thought 
that the most accurate translation of the 
Hebrew word was not cucurbita, but hedera, 
and so translated it. An African bishop in 
reading substituted hedera for cucurbita. The 
surprised and angry congregation nearly left 
their bishop to himself and empty benches, 
and were only restrained by a promise to 
keep the wording of the old version. ‘They 
would not tolerate a change in an expression,” 
said Augustine, “ which had been fixed by 
time in the feelings and memory of all, and 
had been repeated through so many ages in 
succession.” 

There can be no question that St. Jerome’s 
version was on the whole a more correct 
representation of the original than that which 
it was meant to replace. Unfortunately, 
however, human nature is often inclined to 
think more of words than of things. What 
Shakespeare calls “the tyrant custom” keeps 
us very often from acknowledging a really 
useful change, just because it is a change, 
and very often not the least a change in 
matter, but only inform. This little incident 
is worth remembering, because very much 
the same unreasonable outcry was made fif- 
teen hundred years later—perhaps some of 
us took part in it—when our latest revision 
saw the light. St. Jerome was very caustic 
in his comment upon the prejudice stirred up 
by his noble work. “In vain,” said he, “is 
a harp played to an ass.” But “truth is the 
daughter of time.” Slowly Jerome’s version 
won its way to the front. Constant use 
took the place of cold neglect, and admiration 
the place of derision. Weak human nature 
even flew into another extreme. People for- 
got that it was a translation. “It is the 
version of the Church, and in her own lan- 
guage,” they said. ‘ Why should it yield to 





Greek and Hebrew MSS., which have been 
all these years in the hands of Jewish unbe- 
lievers and Greek schismatics ?” And so the 
Roman Church in the year 1545, at the Coun- 
cil of Trent, decreed the Vulgate authentic. 
They decreed that it should be, considered— 
albeit a translation, and not a little corrupted 
by lapse of time—a correct representation 
of the original. While knowledge has in- 
creased and given us means of arriving at a 
far better text than Jerome’s, it is still the 
only recognised Bible of the Roman Church. 
This is the history of the Vulgate, which we 
must remember was the source of all versions 
in England up to, and including, that of 
Wycliffe. 


And now even, at the risk of being wearied, 
we must come a step further, and see how in 
Tyndale’s day there was a better foundation 
for translation than the Vulgate. One of 
the first great services of the printing-press 
was rendered at Alcala, in Spain. Here Car- 
dinal Ximénes. published an edition of the 
whole Bible in three languages— Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. In the Old Testament side by 
side stood the Hebrew, the Greek Septuagint 
version, and in the middle Jerome’s Latin 
version, the Vulgate. Those who were pre- 
judiced in favour of the Latin, and had sus- 
picions of the Greek and Hebrew, made the 
grim joke that the Vulgate in the middle of 
the page looked like Christ crucified between 
two thieves. In the New Testament, of 
course, there were only two columns, the 
original Greek and the Latin version. Before 
this work was published a printer at Basel, 
called Froben, wishing to be first in the field, 
got Erasmus, the great scholar whom we 
spoke of in our last paper, to edit such Greek 
MSS. of the New Testament as were acces- 
sible at that time, and so, in a measure, fore- 
stall the work of Ximénes. The news was 
brought to Alcala, and an angry outburst was 
expected on the part of the Cardinal at the 
sharp practice of the Swiss printer and the 
Dutch scholar. But Ximénes was too great 
to feel jealous. He answered in the words of 
the disinterested lawgiver of Israel: ‘“ En- 
viest thou for my sake ? would God that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets, and that 
the Lord would put His Spirit upon them!” 
(Num. xi. 29.) 

The first edition of Erasmus’s Greek Testa- 
ment appeared in 1516, and the edition of 
Ximénes (the Complutensian Polyglott) not 
till 1522. Tyndale, the first to translate into 
English straight from the Greek, used in the 
New Testament the second (1519) and third 
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(1522) editions of Erasmus’s work, which first 
came out in 1516. 

And now we pass from Tyndale and the 
provision for his work to the revisio. of 1611. 
Here again the material for formirg a cor- 
rect text has increased very much. Eras- 
mus had only access to a few (four) manu- 
scripts to construct his text upon, and the 
ones he most followed are of a late type. 
‘By the time King James’s revisers set to 
work, not only was Greek and Hebrew scho- 
larship in a much more advanced stage, but 
more manuscripts were known, notably the 
Codex Bez (D), presented by the Swiss 
reformer Theodore Beza to the University 
of Cambridge, and representing a text of 
the sixth century. 


Now let us come to the year 1870, when 
the present Revised Version was projected. 
Materials were then at hand which had been 
entirely hidden from the revisers of King 
James’s time. The three oldest MSS. of the 
New Testament—the Sinaitic, the Vatican, 
the Alexandrine—are ready for use. Trans- 
lations into Syriac and Egyptian of the 


second century, and representing a text of 
the apostolic period, are at the service of 


Queen Victoria’s revisers. The science of 
textual criticism, which teaches the value and 
the hest methods of dealing with these docu- 
ments, has entirely sprung up since 1611 ; 
and the scholarship, also, of the Victorian 
revisers is as much ahead of that of King 
James’s revisers as theirs was of their pre- 
decessors. 

So we see how the means of getting a 
thoroughly adequate translation of the Bible 
have, bit by bit and step by step, been placed 
within the reach of the English people; and 
the very fact of the ever-growing material 
is one justification for the successive revis- 
ing of, the Scriptures. Perhaps it may be 
noticed that we have said nothing about 
Hebrew Old Testament MSS., and that our 
remarks have been confined to the Greek 
New Testament MSS. But some of us will 
remember that for certain reasons the stock 
of Hebrew MSS. has never increased, and 
never can; but our power of interpreting 
Hebrew with precision has increased enor- 
mously, and justifies the attempts at Old 
Testament revision. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, let 
us once more make clear, beyond all possi- 
bility of mistake, that never at any period 
has the meaning and import of the Word of 
God been obscured, at least in its grand out- 
‘lines, by the most imperfect translation. 





Successive revisions have not been successive 
paintings of a picture, but restorations, each 
more successful than the last, of the original. 

We may examine now, under several head- 
ings, the principal aims of the revisers of the 
New Testament in our own time. 

1st Aim.—To establish a correct text. We 
saw in our first paper how errors found their 
way into manuscripts. To ascertain what 
was probably the original standard text, by 
forsaking which the various readings have 
arisen, is a necessary and important work. 
This work had to be done by a careful and 
scientific examination of the various manu- 
scripts, versions, and quoted passages in 
ancient Christian books. With regard to the 
state of the text of the New Testament, the 
words of Bishop Lightfoot are well worth 
recalling : ‘No doubt when the subject of 
various readings is mentioned, grave appre- 
hensions will arise in the minds of some 
persons. But this is just the case where 
more light is wanted to allay the fears which 
a vague imagination excites. . . . I can only 
state my own conviction that a study of the 
history and condition of the Greek text 
solves far more difficulties than it creates. 
Even the variations themselves have the 
highest value in this respect. Thus, for in- 
stance, when we find that soon after the 
middle of the second century divergent read- 
ings of a striking kind occur in St. John’s 
Gospel—the Old Latin in chap. i., verse 18, 
reading, ‘the only begotten Son,’ and the 
Peshito-Syriac reading, ‘God only begotten ’ 
—we are led to the conclusion that the text 
has already a history, and that the Gospel, 
therefore, cannot have been very recent.” 

Let us look at some of the differences in 
the text used by the last revisers, and that 
used by the revisers of 1611. 


If we turn to 1 St. John v. 7, we shall find 
in the Authorised Version that passage about 
“the three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost.” Now, 
there is no MS. authority of any moment for 
the words which crept into the text of some 
old Latin MSS. The words were originally 
merely a pious comment, a gloss, upon the 
three witnesses which St. John does really 
name—the Spirit, the Water, and the Blood. 
Tyndale, Coverdale, and the Great Bible all 
place the words in brackets, and mark their 
peculiarity by a different type. For some 
reason they are admitted into the Autho- 
rised Version as part of the original text. 
Now, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is 
quite independent of the three witnesses of 
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‘St. John, and to repudiate, as the Revised 


Version does by omitting the words, the 
testimony of three false witnesses, is a real 
service to the cause of truth. 

Again, the last twelve verses of St. Mark 
are, in all probability, not by the same hand 
that wrote the Gospel. In the Vatican MS. 
a space is left at the end of the Gospel (verse 
8), as though the scribe knew of the later 
ending, but was not certain as to whether it 
had aright to be included. The Revised Ver- 
sion gives the last twelve verses, but separates 
them, and thus givesa hint that the verses in 


-question did not originally form an integral 


part of the Gospel. Likewise the first eleven 
verses of St. John viii., and verse 53 of chapter 
vii., are printed in the Revised Version in a 
way which warns us that there is reason to 
believe that the story of the woman taken in 
adultery was not originally part of the Gospel. 
Neither one passage nor the other is without 
its historical value. Both probably present 
a true tradition, but a careful examination 
of MSS. denies them equal manuscript stand- 
ing with the rest of the narrative. 

There are, of course, other cases where 
single words and phrases in the text used by 
the Revisers of 1611 have to be altered in 
accordance with the evidence which fresh 
witnesses since that day have brought to 
light. But, taken altogether, the changes 
are not very many, and the number of 


-changes of importance are much less. This 


must be reassuring. It means that a most 
searching light has been thrown from many 
sides ; that the text of the New Testament 
has been subjected to an extremely critical 


analysis ; and the result is that we find that 


the text of the Authorised Version, though 
incorrect in many particulars, does yet con- 
‘vey most perfectly the spirit of Christ and 
His apostles, and the outline of historical 
fact ; and we know that when we turn to 
the Revised Version we have as near an 
approach as it is possible to get in a trans- 
dation to the very wording of the writers of 
the New Testament. 

2nd Aim.—To keep one and the same 
English word as the equivalent of one and 
the same Greek word. The Revisers of 1611 
often used different English words as trans- 
lations of the same Greek word. We may 
quote an instance, 1 Cor. xi. 29—34. In 
this passage one Greek word, xpiva, is trans- 
lated by no less than three English words, 
viz., damnation, condemnation, and in the 
margin, judgment. The Revisers have chosen 
one word, judgment, as their translation, and 
kopt to it. 





3rd Aim.—To translate different Greek 
words by different English ones. This was 
an improvement suggested by the manner in 
which the Revisers of 1611 sometimes gave 
one English word to translate two different 
Greek words. In the older version, Hades, 
the place of departed spirits, and Gehenna, 
the place of punishment, were both translated 
hell. In Acts ii, 27—31, it will be seen how 
the. Victorian Revisers have benefited the 
reader by an adherence to their third aim. 

4th Aim.—Greater care in bringing out 
shades of meaning in the original. The 
translation in the Revised Version of the 
words in Acts ii. 47, “those that were being 
saved,” in place of “ such as should be saved,” 
is a case in point. 

5th Aim.—The use of current English ex- 
pressions in place of those which are obsolete. 
In the course of nearly three centuries it is 
to be expected that words will change their 
meaning or go out of use. In Acts xxi. 15, 
the phrase is used, “we took up our car- 
riages.” In King James’s time carriage 
meant what you carry, but now it means 
what carries you. ‘This illustration will 
show how, in course of time, a word ina 
living language will quite reverse its mean- 
ing. The words of the Authorised Version 
in St. Matt. vi. 25, “Take no thought for 
your life,” sound to the ear of a modern 
most improvident. But in 1611, to take no 
thought, meant to abstain from distressing 
worry. The Revised Version modernises 
the obsolete expression and gives the sense 
of the original Greek, which counsels us not 
to fume and fret and worry about ourselves. 
“Be not anxious for your life.” 


A few words ought to be devoted to the 
work of the Revisers of the Old Testament. 
There was no question about textual emenda- 
tion. To use the words of the Preface to 
the Revised Bible : “ The task of the Revisers 
has been much simpler than that which the 
New Testament Revisers had before them. 
The received, or as it is commonly called the 
Massoretic text of the Old Testament Scrip- 
ture, has come down to us in manuscripts 
which are of no great antiquity, and which 
all belong to the same family.” With occa- 
sional deviations from this text on the autho- 
rity of ancient versions, they have followed 
it in the main. 

The reader of the Revised Old Testament 
will find that generally the sense is more 
clear in the new translation than in the old, 
and especially he will find this to be the case 
in the prophetical bcoks. Compare, for in- 
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stance, the Christmas morning lesson from 
Isaiah ix. in the two versions, and we shall 
find much greater clearness in the new trans- 
lation. Verse 5 is not without its charm in 
the old version, with its “ For every battle 
of the warrior is with confused noise and 
garments rolled in blood, but this shall be 
with burning and fuel of fire.” But it pro- 
bably conveyed quite a misleading idea to 
the reader; and the same verse in the new 
translation reveals a striking figure which 
was hitherto concealed. “ For all the armour 
of the armed men in the tumult and the 
garments rolled in blood shall even be for 
‘burning, for fuel of fire.” 

A remarkable improvement secured by 
the new version is evident in Dan. iii. 25. 
Instead of the astonishing remark of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, “and the form of the fourth 
is like the Son of God,” we have, “and the 
aspect of the fourth is like a son of the gods.” 

It was on February 10, 1870, that Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce rose in the Upper House 
of the Southern Convocation to move fora 
Committee of both Houses to consider the 
whole question of a fresh translation, and to 
report thereon. In prospect of another revi- 
sion there was a little stir, both among some 
of the learned and some of the unlearned. 
Of the latter class was a young person who 
advanced the opinion that, if the Authorized 
Version was good enough for St. Paul, it was 
certainly good enough for us ! 

The friends of the projected translation 
witnessed in the opposition raised merely a 
repetition of past history. The story of pre- 
vious revisions, from Jerome’s days down- 
wards, led them to expect that their path 





would not be quite smooth. But in the 
Midsummer of 1870, the Committees ap- 
pointed by Convocation to undertake the 
revision began their work. Each Testament 
was entrusted to the hands of a specially 
selected company of scholars. The National 
Church contributed its representative scho- 
lars, and the Nonconformists were also duly 
represented. In America also a company of 
Revisers went over the same ground, and 
communications between the two bodies were 
interchanged. So the Revised Version is a 
common work, which not only unites Eng- 
lishmen to Englishmen, but unites us also to 
our distinguished kinsmen across the Atlantic. 
In 1881 the New Testament was finished, 
and four years later the Old Testament Com- 
pany had concluded their labours. And thus 
the year 1885 marks the appearance of our 
latest revision. 


It is hardly to be expected that the genera- 
tion which was bred up upon the old version 
will, as a whole, be satisfied with the new 
translation. But the fault may lie not alto- 
gether with the Revised Version. In the 
“coming on of time” it may meet with a 
juster judgment than some of us can give at 
the hands of those who will make their first 
acquaintance with the Scriptures by its 
means. It is not impossible that with them 
its obvious advantages in the way of accu- 
racy and clearness may secure it a wide and 
general use ; and it may well be that to ears 
not preoccupied with a traditional rhythm 
and verbal music, the Victorian version will 
disclose a pleasant cadence and a music of 
its own. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF MALTA. 


By tue Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., Avrnor or ‘How To se Harpy tnoven Marnriep,” 


‘‘THEe Business 


J EARLY two years ago I served in my 

capacity of chaplain to H.M. Forces 

in Malta, and if I do not consider that island | 

the “Flower of the World,” as the Maltese | 
do, on the other hand, my recollections of it 

are anything but disagreeable. On the eighth | 
day after leaving London in a P. and O. 





or Lirs,’’ &c. 


Not so Gozo. It has many inhabitants, and 
they are industrious in raising corn, cotton, 
fruit, and vegetables. The women are al- 
ways to be seen sitting out-of-doors making 
lace. There is a bishop of Gozo, Roman 
Catholic, of course. 

About an hour and a half after passing 


steamer we passed the small islands Comino | Comino and Gozo, our ship steamed into the 
and Gozo. It was ona rock not many yards | quarantine harbour at Valetta. On that 
from the former that H.M. ship Sultan struck | very hot August morning when I saw the 
and sank. There is one small house on| half Oriental town for the first time, my 
Comino, if I remember rightly, and it is said | feelings were mixed. The grey-brown pub- 
that a solitary rabbit has been seen there, | lic buildings, the flat roofed cane-coloured 
but with these exceptions it is uninhabited. houses with their deep balconies, the mas- 
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sive fortifications that have seen so many 
chapters of military history enacted—all this 
was very picturesque, but the rest of the 





island, where everything was burnt brown | 
with the sun, looked as dreary as Portland | 


(which it somewhat resembles) must look to 
a newly arrived convict. 
make our home, like the conies amongst the 
rocks, for at least two years ; and the thought 
was not an encouraging one. There seemed 
to be no land in the place; nothing but stone 
walls. Carob-trees (the tree which produces 
the “locust” bean which John the Baptist 
ate) here and there dotted the landscape, but 
nearly all the vegetation, including the 
orange-trees, for which Malta is famous, 
were hid by stone walls (the use of these is 
to shelter the crops from wind and keep the 
earth from falling away) or by buildings of 
some sort, and the island looked as if it had 
been turned to stone by the gaze of a Gor- 
gon. 

Still, one can judge places as little as per- 
sons by a look on the surface only. Behind 
the stone walls there are, in the season, 
flourishing crops. We found that Malta 
improved upon acquaintance. The glare, no 
doubt, is trying to the eyes, as stones and 
everything the sun shines upon is white ; 
but there is generally a shady side of the 


Here we were to | 








Bay of St. Paul, where St. Paul was wrecked. 


the hottest part of the day. Then it is nof 
true, as grim jokers sometimes tell people 
who are going to Malta, that the mosquitoes. 
there are so large that they sit on ditches and 
bark at you. I was, too, agreeably disap- 
pointed in reference to sand-flies, and those 
creatures that are described by a musical 
term. Certainly there are a considerable 
number of bad smells in Valetta (I have 


| never counted the exact number), but is it 


| struct. 


not better to leave one’s nose in England 
when going to any foreign town? But what- 
ever may be thought about the possession of 
a nose, there is no place where eyes are more 
required thanin Malta. For those who have 
seeing eyes there is much to interest and in- 
It isa place of call for the nations of 
Europe and Africa, and every now and then 
in Valetta, especially in that street of stairs, 
Strada St. Lucia, you meet people whose lan- 
guage and costume are unknown to you. 
Under a lovely blue sky you have a town, 
the general appearance of which is Italian, 
with the order and good government that 
usually prevail in English cities. What an 
animated scene is the Grand Harbour! 
There are generally a dozen or more Eng- 


lish war-ships in it, and some belonging to 


other nations. These are almost every day 
saluting something—a royal birthday, a 


street to walk on, and none but “fools, | governor or admiral arriving or being “ re- 


? 


dogs, and Englishmen’ 


stay out-of-doors in| turned empty,” a new ship coming on the 
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Valetta, on the side of the Quarantine Harbour. 





station, 
steam-launches and boats of these huge for- 
tress-ships pass and repass, bringing officers 
in uniform to the dockyard or to some naval 
or military function. Merchant steamers of 
all sizes are going in or going out of har- 
bour, so are the white-winged yachts, while 
innumerable dhjaisos swiftly propelled by 
two bare-footed sinewy Maltese standing up, 
recall to mind the gondolas of Venice. Yes, 
here we have Venice, Portsmouth, and Va- 
letta all in one, though, of course, on a small 
scale. Our memory turns fondly back to 
the many times we crossed this harbour 
either on business or on pleasure bent. 





or a foreign man-of-war, &c. The | 





ee) 
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The sights that every one is brought to see 
in Malta are the Church of St. John, the 
Governor’s Palace, including the arsenal, and 
the “dried monks,” all in or near Valetta ; 
then at the ancient capital of Citta Vecchia, 
the catacombs, the Roman villa, the ancient 
magisterial palace, and the cathedral of 
Malta, the site of which, according to tradi- 
tion, was formerly occupied by “the posses- 
sions ” of Publius, who was “ chief man of the 
island” at the time of St. Paul’s shipwreck. 
The dried, or “pickled monks,” as young 
naval and military officers call them, are in 
the Carneria, or charnel house, under one of 
theCapuchin monasteries. Hereare set up ina 
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standing position, dressed in the habit of 
their order, in oblong, coffin-shaped niches, 
those monks who die in the convent, until 
they fall into decay and give place to a 
younger generation. Talking to me of this 
sight on the voyage out, an old Irishman 
worked himself into a furious rage at the 
thought of these monks being kept above 
ground rather than under it, and he declared 
that it was his intention to go some day to 
the exhibition, and “kick them all about the 
place.” What a row this sort of Irish agita- 
tion among the dry bones would cause ! 

But of course for Christian men and wo- 
men the Bay of San Paulo is the most inte- 
resting sight. It is not absolutely certain 
that St. Paul was shipwrecked at Malta, but 
it always seemed to me that the preponder- 
ance of evidence proves that the occurrence 
did take place here, and I have been more 
and more convinced of this each time I have 
visited the traditional place of the shipwreck, 
and experienced those Gregale storms, as 
they are now called, in one of which the 
Apostle’s ship was caught. Over and over 
again I have seen where the “two seas met ”— 
that is, the narrow channel which separates 
the small island on which stands the com- 
memorative monument from the mainland, 
and so joins two parts of the sea together. 
The “certain creek with a shore” has been 
a favourite bathing-place of ‘mine, and all 
this has enabled me to realise the graphic 
description which St. Luke gives of the oc- 
currence. St. Paul’s Bay is now a popular 
place for picnics, not because of its historical 
associations, it may be supposed, but because 
it is such @ quiet and beautiful place. 

Talking to me about the people of Malta 
before I had gone out there, a friend said :— 
“Manners, they have none; and their cus- 
toms are beastly.” It is my experience that 
people will find manners in any part of the 
world including Malta, if they take them 
with them, and that Englishmen are too 
ready in accusing foreigners of being ill- 
mannered. When they ask a question about 
the road, or something else, and only get for 
reply, “Me no speak English,” they fre- 
quently get unreasonably angry, and say to 
themselves, “‘ What an unmannerly, uncivi- 
lised lot these people are!” An English 
officer, failing to make a Maltese understand 
what he meant, called the poor man “a fool.” 
Understanding this much, the man, who had 





speak Greek?” “No.” “Do you speak 
Italian?” “No.” “Then, if I be one fool, 
you be four fools!” As regards the customs 
of the people, these are not as “ beastly” as 
they used to be ; and in the back streets of 
large towns in England we are not so imma- 
culate that we can afford to criticise foreigners. 
The most disagreeable recollection I have of 
the Maltese is their apparent love of noise 
for its own sake. One is irritated when try- 
ing to get a little sleep during hot summer 
nights by the terribly loud street cries, the 
peculiar way the Maltese shout at horses 
and mules, and the habit of yelling songs 
which is indulged in by youths who never 
seem to sleep at night. At one season of 
the year festas are of daily occurrence. These 


are intended to honour the saint, but how a: 


saint can be pleased instead of disturbed in 
his everlasting rest by the ringing of church- 
bells and the explosion of fireworks it is not 
easy to understand. 

It is difficult to do business with the 
Maltese. You ask a boatman or the driver 
of a four-wheeler the amount of his fare, and 
he answers, “ What you like.” This absence 
of a fixed charge is so annoying that I was 
always tempted to say that I would “like” 
to give nothing at all. Then, the only way 
to avoid being pestered by beggars is to put 
out the hollow of your hand and anticipate 
them with their own whining “Give me 
something,” “Me plenty poor man,” “Me 
very large family.” Some of these beggars 
are supposed to have acquired a good deal 
of money, and it is said that the priests 
order people to live by begging for a while 
as penance. ‘The two most irritating words 
one hears in Malta, especially when the 
scirocco wind blows and everything irritates, 
are “about ” and “to-morrow,” which are on 
the lips of every one. Itis always “about ” 
so far to a place, and every one will promise 
to do something “to-morrow,” when he 
means in a year’s time, or never. 

The great fault of the Maltese is that there 
are too many of them. The island is, I be- 
lieve, the most thickly-populated place for 
its size in the world; and this evil of over- 
population is increasing alarmingly, owing 
to the custom of early marriage and to a love 
of country that makes the Maltese prefer to 
starve in an island seventeen miles long by 
nine broad, rather than to emigrate out of 
it. So they rabbit together in miserable 


travelled about a good deal, though he did | warrens, though, from the outside, the 


not understand English, replied by asking, 
“Do you speak Maltese?” “No.” “Do 
you speak Arabic?” “No.” “Do you 











| 


houses of the poor are in many cases quite 
palatial-looking. True, a beggar in Malta 
can be almost as comfortable, physically, as 
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The Quays of the Grand Harbour at Valetta. 
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a king. A great many people in summer 
sleep out of doors from choice, and very 


little firing is required, because the cooking | 


is done out of doors in small stone stoves. 
Boots and shoes are by no means necessary, 


and about five shillings a year is enough for | 


clothes. 

There is a Maltese coin of the value of the 
fourth part of a farthing. That will buy a 
few figs or prickly pears, or a bunch of 
grapes, on which a labourer can live and do 
the hard work of coaling ships; and if to 


this he can add a little cheese made of sheep’s | 
milk, and Sicilian wine of a “ brand ” that is | 
bought at the rate of twopence a quart, he | 


simply banquets. Tobacco, too,not being taxed, 
is cheap, as the following incident proves :— 
A friend of mine gave a Maltese “masher” 
an English cigar. He hinted that it was not 
a good one, and muttered something about 
“cabbage.” My friend suggested that he 
did not like it, to which the Maltese replied, 
** You see, I am very particular about. what 
Ismoke. I never give less than a penny for 
eight cigars.” Nowhere is poverty more 
good-humouredly accepted. You are im- 
pressed with this fact as you walk up one of 
the many streets of stairs in Valetta called 
“‘ Nothing-to-eat” steps, between rows of 
men sleeping us calmly as children, though 
some, if not many of them, are in the condi- 
tion which gave the name to their favourite 
resting-place. 

But the Maltese are a patient and sullen, 
rather than a happy, race. I have seldom 
seen them laugh, and the following inscrip- 
tion over the door of a “ grog-shop” near 
where I used to live is more for the benefit 
of soldiers and sailors than an expression of 
reckless epicureanism on the part of the 
islanders. A rude daub represents a soldier 
and a sailor shaking hands ; the soldier holds 
a bottle in his left hand, and is evidently 
inviting Jack to join him in a glass. Under 
the painting Joe (as every Maltese is called) 
drops into poetry as follows :— 

“ Always happy, 
Never sorry; 
Pay to-day, 
‘Trust to-morrow.” 
On the wall of another grog-shop is put up 
this modest advertisement :— 
Johnny Felici is a good man, 


I sell what is pleasant to the eye 
And comfortable to the stomak.” 


There are far too many of these grog-shops. 
On one road, only two miles in length, 
which is much frequented by soldiers, there 
were, two years ago, and I suppose are now, 


| market at Valetta, round which he went the 





'no fewer than sixty of the traps, which 


é 
| catch even good men occasionally. 


The 
stuff sold in them, however “ pleasant to the 
| eye and comfortable to the stomak,” is sim- 
| ply poison. That it is as cheap as it is nasty 
may be inferred from the fact that three 
| halfpennies can buy enough to make a man 
madly drunk. The effect is instantaneous. 
‘Short fuse,” Jack calls the decoction. The 
Maltese, as a rule, decline to drink the in- 
sidious mixture, and it is kept for the benefit 
of poor Jack and Tommy Atkins. “I only 
remember,” says a naval officer, ‘ having 
once seen a Maltese the worse for drink on 
board ship. Joe was engaged as a stoker. 
‘You're drunk, sir; you’re drunk,’ shouted 
the skipper. ‘Sare,’ replied Joe, ‘suppose 
you drink as much as me, I tink you shall be 
dronk too.’” One cannot see much of the 
way English people drink in Malta without 
feeling that a man ought to be very parti- 
cular about what he puts into his mouth and 
what (words) he allows to come out of it. 
The less one drinks of anything in a hot 
climate the better. People say, ‘ You must 
not take the water, it’s not good,” but they 
are not equally careful to caution the un- 
wary against other kinds of liquor. Rather 
they incur the woe pronounced against those 
who put a bottle to the lips of a neighbour 
and make him drunk. 

The people of Malta are industrious, 
though their farming is of a very primitive 
kind. They use a wooden plough about two 
feet long, and a horse and bullock may often 
be seen separating the chaff from the corn 
by treading. The poor animals are generally 
muzzled, the command of Moses notwith- 
standing. During April and May beautiful 
red clover makes the little fields look very 
bright. A good deal of cotton is grown, and 
the people make it into clothes. 

History tells us that the Christian world 
owes much to the Maltese for resisting the 
progress of Mohammedanism in A.D. 870, 
when Malta was taken by the Arabs. Nei- 
ther the hope of pleasing their conquerors 
nor the fear of death caused any consider- 
able number of the inhabitants to cease 
being Christians and become Mohammedans. 

And yet, though the Maltese of old fought 
hard for their religion, too many of their 
{ successors now dissociate religion from their 

business transactions. [ could myself pro- 
duce several illustrations of the sharp prac- 





| tice of tradesmen, but prefer to give one 
|from the experience of the naval officer 


before quoted. After describing the fine 
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vhich day before Christmas, he says:—“I halted | there. Certainly his Holiness could find no 
The at the stall of a Joe with whom I had had | country where greater outward respect is 
o the many dealings. The colour of one of his shown, both by the Government and tie 
; sim- turkeys, all trussed ‘ 
nasty and ready for tke 
three spit, attracted me. 
man The breast of the vic- 
eous. tim was of a_ bluish 
The purple, the legs were 
e in- scraggy and also dis- 
nefit coloured, but other- 
only wise the bird seemed 
Wing to have been well fed. 
ik on Pointing to it, L asked, 
oker. ‘How much?’ Joe 
uted fell back, and, beckon- 
pose ing me to him, ex- 
Il be plained matters thus, 
' the sotto voce: ‘Dat not 
hout for you, signor, dat 
arti- for de hotel ;’ then, 
and in a mysterious’ but 
f it. impressive — whisper, 
hot * He die.” 
must On the other hand, 
they I gladly acknowledge’ & 
un- that I have known & 
ther many Maltese upon 8 
hose whose lives religion ¢ 
bour has exercised a good = 

effect. We had a © 
ous, mother and’ two g 
itive daughters in our ser- 9 
two vice. When one of §& 
ften the daughters, who — 
corn was hot- tempered, 
ally used to become ex- 
rith- cited, her mother 
tiful would make the sign 
very of the cross before her 
and face and murmur a 

prayer. Soon tears 
orld would come into the 
the eyes of the girl, and 
370, she would be penitent 
Nei- for the rest of the 
rors day. This mother 
der- was cook, and when 
ase ‘moulding her dough 
ans. or doing any other 
ght culinary — operation, 
1e1r she would stop, make 
1eIr the sign of the cross, 
oTO- and say with a trium- 
rac- phant smile, “Now 
one ‘come very good.” 
oer Two or three years ago it was rumoured | people, to the religion he. represents. A 
ine in Malta, the wish being probably father to | new Archbishop landed) when I - was at 
the the thought, that the Pope was going tolive Malta, and cannons were fired in his honour 
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by order of the military authorities. When- 
ever the great man passes the Main Guard, 
the soldiers have to turn out and salute him. 

The state entry of this new Archbishop 
into Citta Vecchia, the ancient capital, was 
a wonderful function. Looking rather ner- 
vous, he rode upon a white horse in gorgeous 
canonicals at the end of a long procession 
of curiously robed priests. The sacerdotal 
pride of this tawdry exhibition was repulsive 
to those of us who reflected that it was in- 
tended to represent the King who came to 
the daughter of Sion lowly and riding on an 
ass. And then with what “posture and 
imposture ” are the feet of twelve poor men 
who are dressed in white, washed by the 
Archbishop on Maundy Thursday! The 
service lasted nearly four hours, and I was 
much wearied with the bowing and march- 
ing of priests, the frequent public changing 
of the Archbishop’s vestments, and all the 
rest of the hideous travesty of the original 
giving of the “new commandment ” 

There are, it is said, as many as four 
thousand priests in the little island, and as 
they are not employed, as I think they 
should be, in cleaning the streets of Valetta, 
they spend much of their time in making 
so-called religious processions through them. 
They carry statues and banners, and in this4 
way give object lessons to the people upon 
fast and festival. On Good Friday, for in- 
stance, all the implements that would have 
been used at a crucifixion are borne in the 
procession. You hear a grinding noise— 
What is it? They are supposed to be grind- 
ing the bones of Judas. Very early on 
Easter morning there is a race between two 
priests representing Peter and John running 
to the sepulchre, which excites great popular 
enthusiasm. So excited do the priests be- 
come, that the one representing St. Peter 
sometimes outruns the one representing St. 
John, instead of vice versd, as it should be. 

Whatever may be thought of the nature of 
their religion, there is no doubt that the 
Maltese are very fond of it, and give it a 
prominent place in their thoughts. To a 
stranger the women all look like nuns, be- 
cause of the black clothes they wear, and 
their peculiar kind of head-dress, and be- 
cause they are always going in or out of 
church. Nor are the men less devoted. 
Before work every morning they attend mass, 
and in the evening you may hear large 
groups of them in the churches, or outside 
their doors in the streets, singing aloud, or 
intoning their evening prayers. Sometimes 





they get into a sort of agony of prayer, 


throwing about their arms and kissing the 
stones, the last in token of humility. You 
meet two women returning from work in the 
fields, Are they gossiping about their 
neighbours? No; they are reciting their 
evening prayers. 

Many people only come to Malta in the 
winter months to escape the cold of England, 
or to enjoy the gaiety of the large naval and 
military station. These hibernating people 
pity those who have to remain during the 
summer ; but their pity is scarcely required, 
for there are those who consider the summer 
better because more equable than the winter. 
There is at this time, too, vacation from 
social events,” by no means an unpleasant 
release to those who having arrived at the 
harbour of matrimony can rest on their 
oars. Of course, if people will kecp a ther- 
mometer in each room, look at it every 
few minutes, and then pity themselves, they 
will begin to feel hot, and perhaps catch the 
much-dreaded “ fever”—every ailment from 
a bad temper to impecuniosity is in Malta 
called “the fever.” On the other hand, if 





they would only try to accommodate them- - 


selves to a hot climate, instead of accommo- 
dating a hot climate to them ; if they would 
imitate the natives and regulate their hours 
by the sun, and their food, drink, and clothes 
by common-sense, they might almost despise 
the thermometer. “A fine sunny day, sir,” 
a young subaltern just come from England 
used to madden his old Indian colonel by 
saying. But why should one not meet smil- 
ing the inconveniences of the sun, and all 
the other little, as well as great, evils of life ? 

After a very wet English summer, it was 
a pleasant change to go out to Malta and see 
blue sky every day, but I found that too 
much even of blue sky is tiresome, and on 
completing my foreign service I could sym- 
pathise with the sailor who, on returning to 
London from the Mediterranean station, ex- 
claimed, “ Hurrah for a jolly old fog again, 
and no more of your everlasting blue skies !” 
Perhaps it was the same sort of perverted 
weather taste, as some may consider it, that 
made a soldier of the Connaught Rangers 
reply, when I asked him how he liked Malta, 
“The worst of the miserable place is, that 
for five months in the year you can’t get a 
wetting.” In the military hot-bed to which 
he had been transplanted the poor fellow 
missed the “soft weather” of his native 
town of Cork, where it is said to rain three 
hundred days in the year. 

In England we grumble if we get what we 
consider to be too much rain, but it is quite 
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as disagreeable to live in places like Malta, 
where there is sometimes a scarcity of it. 
As arule not a drop falls there between May 
and September, when everything sadly wants 
a washing. July is the hottest month, the 
average heat for the twenty-four hours being, 
according to scientific returns, though exag- 
gerators represent it as more, 77°. The hated 
scirocco wind prevails most in September. 
Housekeeping in Malta is not a difficult 
matter, for cook buys everything and pre- 
sents the bill at the end of the week ; and if 
he charge a small commission, it is less than 
the additional money you would pay if you 
did your own marketing. Carpets and every- 
thing in the way of a carriage had better be 
brought out, but clothes and boots are cheap 
and good. Indeed, a superscription which 
may be read over a certain shop, if not 


exactly true of that particular establishment, 
is true of the whole island, “Everything, 
from a cambric needle to a sheet anchor, 
may be had here.” 

The grapes, which are only one penny 
per pound, and the other fruits and veget- 
ables, are excellent. So are the quails that 
come for a short time twice a year. It is 
not easy to see how the goats’ milk can be 
adulterated, as the goats are brought from 
door to door and milked before the eyes of 
the purchaser. Certainly, the hens and 
sheep, with their long legs and thin bodies, 
look more adapted for steeple-chasing than 
for the table. If, however, any of my readers 
pay Malta a visit his body will not be starved, 
and if he have a mind it will not be uninte- 
rested. Our illustrations are taken by arrange- 
ment from “ Picturesque Mediterranean.” 


THE TEACHING OF JACK AND JILL. 


By rue Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornine Preacuer at tHe Founpiina Hosrirat. 


the chil- 
dren’sedu- 
cation is 
carried on 
without 
the super- 
vision of 
the ele- 
mentary 
school- 
master, is 
wholly in- 
dependent 


Code, and 
is never 
seruti- 
nised by 
her Majesty’s Inspectors. It is conducted 
with the utmost simplicity, and, so far as the 
young people are concerned, with a gusto 
which is never associated with the acquire- 
ments needful for the passing of any known 
Standard. It is largely the education which 
comes of seeing and hearing in the great 
world cutside the four walls of the school. A 
paternal Government has not yet taken this 
department under its care, but we shall all 
admit that it is one of some importance. 
Horace was thinking of adult lookers-on 
when he wrote— 





* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et qua 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” 


UCH of | 


of any| 





But the thing is true of children. No boy or 
girl would after one hearing remember the 
varying phases of the Battle of Waterloo with 
anything like the accuracy with which a view 
of the fight would enable him to describe a 
personal encounter between Jack and Joe. 
Thus when the mind, jaded with a morning 
spent in closely-watched toil over books and 
slates, goes out into the freedom of the streets, 
it is ready to take a clear impression of any 
image presented to it. If you watch a group 
of healthy boys burst out of school you will, 
as likely as not, see them fasten instantly 
upon some object which, if met in the street 
half an hour later, would pass unnoticed. A 
stranger in an unconventional hat, a dispute 





‘*To describe a personal encoun ter between Jack and Joe.” 
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of them childishly shrill. Then the front 
rank comes into view-—four or five little 
boys, at the age of inconveniently rapid 
growth, when 
the coatsleeves 
either cover 
the hand or 
recede up 
the arm, 
when _ the 
jacket is 
=*™ either much 
too long or 
much too short. Pride and eager expectancy 
shine upon every face. Sometimes the conscious- 
ness of their own conspicuous position causes them 
to forget the more rapid pace of the adults behind. 
Nor are they aware of this until a pair of police 
gloves rustle around the ears of some victim, 
who, swiftly applying both hands to 
his head, falls out of the ranks and is 
swallowed up in the crowd behind. 
—_— ew Elder boys and girls hover close around 
= the police and their captive, scanning 
both with the keenest glances, and 
occasionally exchanging salutations 
with juvenile acquaintances whom 
they pass, or opinions upon the merits 
of the case. In the rear are the 
timorous, the weakly, and the heavy 
"ne pee. laden—especially the heavy laden. Jack is 
in the thick of it, but Jill is last. of all—Jill, 
between two neighbours, an old kettle lying | old at seven, and bound in servitude to the 
temptingly in the road—these win notice then perpetually recurring baby of the household. 
because they are the first delights of the out- | Her dress is much too long, and is curiously 
side world. Presently, amidst a wealth of 
sights and sounds, they might be utterly 
ignored. 

Then the education within the school 
whets the appetite of the learner for the 
instruction to be conveyed by the world 
outside. The one we arrange with care, 
and fence around with restrictions so 
amazing and so complicated, that the very 
compilers do not always seem quite to 
know what they meant. The other edu- 
cation we leave to chance, although the 
gratuitous sights offered in the streets are 
influences we dare not quite ignore. 

I Jive in a corner house, not remote from 
a police-station which seems to have a mos: 
flourishing connection with the criminals 
of the neighbourhood. Triumphal proces: _ 
sions of captors, captive, and attendant — 
throng pass the corner at all hours of the 
day. 

The constituent parts of the proces- 


sion ¢ vary sh. $ approach is ; ' : 
ion do not ary much Its ~~ ich is “Baby and nurse fall behind in the rapid march to the station- 
heralded by a babel of eager voices, most house,” 
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patched ; her hair is tangled ; her hat awry. 
And the baby hangs his large head over the 
small, weary shoulder of patient Jill, with 
dull stare gazing at the roadway. Baby and 
nurse fall behind in the rapid march to the 
station-house ; but wien Jill is “fresh” she 
comes up ever and anon with a spurt, the 
baby’s head wagging dismally as she trots. 
When she is tired, there is nothing for it but 
a stern chase, a late arrival at the destination, 
















ee 
TiW Tow (ene 52 


** The police scare juvenile trespassers from the street.” 


Arabs of the street—to know that the police 
are acting on their behalf, or on behalf of 
the community. No, the police are more 
often thought of as predatory creatures, the 
enemies of mankind, foes into whose hands 
it is inexpedient to fall, but whom it is 
very sweet to deceive and escape. They fear 
the police, and never once think of them as 
friends whose duty it is to guard them, and 
from whom it is lawful to seek protection. 
After all, we need not be surprised at 
this. In pursuance of duty the police have 


to restrain the thoughtlessness and the mis- | 


chievousness of youth. Workmen are, let 
us say, repairing the drains—that is a con- 
dition chronic in some parts of London. 
When the toilers go, there is a caretaker or 
watchman on the spot. But his mind is 
largely occupied in the construction of an 
extemporaneous shelter within which he may 
smoke innumerable pipes, and meditate upon 
the slow passage of time. Now, a trench in 


the road has an extraordinary fascination 
XXI—43 












and, by way of compensation, a more compre- 
hensive series of inquiries amongst favoured 
onlookers. 

Sometimes the captives are drunken, some- 
times they are violent, sometimes they march 
with a business-like and almost contented 
air, born, no doubt, of much experience. 
Occasionally they are well-dressed ; not sel- 
dom they show in face and garb marks of 


|the recent fray. What do Jack and Jill 


think of them all? It is not easy to get at 
the real thoughts of children, but one or two 
inferences seem fair. The irresistible force 
of the law—the force which, represented by 
but one man, may drag a defaulter from the 
midst of his associates 
and hustle him off to 
trial or punishment 
—that, no doubt, is 
_felt even by children. 
But somehow they 
never seem — these 


for the youthful mind, and casualties 
would be numerous did not the police 
scare juvenile trespassers from the spot. 
No boy can be persuaded that the police 
are acting in his best interests when they 
keep him from breaking his neck, or from 
pelting an adversary with stones, or from 
mounting the under side of a ladder when 


| building is in progress. From this point 


of view the fear of the police seems natural 
enough. 
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But to return to the impressions of the|to the comments of children outside the 


onlookers. x 
appears as the hero of the occasion. Friends 
exhort him to courage, and by their remarks 
convey the impression that he is a long- 
suffering person, sinned against rather than 
sinning. : 
the woman with disordered attire, shouting 
in a raucous voice snatches of some popular 
song ; the man, violent and blasphemous, or 
strenuously feigning sobriety and anxious to 
reason with his captors—the childish spec- 
tators seem rarely to think of guilt. ‘They 
jest like their elders, comparing notes upon 
the person’s appearance in a tone which 


“ A stranger in an unconventional hat.” 


suggests the firm conviction that insobriety 
Is a mere peccadillo. It was all very well for 
the Spartans to show a Helot drunk as a 
conclusive argument against excess ; the ex- 
posure of a sot seems to have no deterrent 
effect to-day. 

But let us come to some other sights. 
Have you ever marked the aspect and listened 








To some minds the criminal |shops where food is sold? Jack and Jill, 


young Ishmaelites fed on the scantiest of 
fare, sometimes spend an agreeable half 
hour in looking through the window-panes 
and determining what they would call for— 


In the case of the drunkards— | if they only had the money. You may often 


find Jack and Jill outside a certain cook- 

shop. The 
| steam rising 
s up from the 
savoury meats 
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they only flat- 
ten their noses 
more reso- 
lutely against 
the blurred 
surface. They 
can see the 
girl, who has 
just gone in 
with a basin 
under her 
shawl, pay for 
and receive a 
helping of a 
roast leg of 
pork. Jill, 
watching the 
carver with a 
jealous eye, 
is of opinion 
that he was 
not generous 
enough with 
the “ stuffin’” 


= within dims 

F = the window- 

=x | pane and to 

IN = an extent ob- 

|= = structs their 

> = vision. But 
Ne 


—the sage and onions being in her judgment a very 
essential part of the bargain. 
dish of sausages bubbling over a gas-jet in the window. 
Jack has followed with steady interest the fate of one 
particular sausage, from the yellow, flabby stage, to the 
moment when, in an ecstasy of crispness, it bursts its 
distended skin. Men and women pass in and out ; other 
men and women, well fed, well clothed, go by ; the face 


There is a square tin 


of the proprietor within grows more and more 
sleek amidst the steam of his own viands. 
But nobody asks Jack and Jill whether they 
have digested the crust they ate so early this 
morning, or whether they could, without fear 
of dyspepsia, eat a sausage, or even—strange, 
fascinating, savoury mass—a “faggot.” So 
at last Jack and Jill bring their Barmecide 
feast toanecnd. It is but a fast ; they can 
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do nothing save go up the hill to get, 
not a pail, but an iron mug of water 
from the public drinking-fountain at 
the corner. 

I wonder do they muse on the rights 
of man, and the life which gives to one 
person a disordered liver and another 
the vacancy of a starved stomach ; to 
some children the peevishness of cloyed 
appetites ; to others the anguish of 
gnawing hunger? Perhaps they do 
not ; for if you surprise them with the 
bounty of a meal, they are mostly too 
amazed to find words for thanks. The 
child mind seems content to think it in 
the eternal fitness of things that some 
should only know how to be full and 
others only know how to be in want. 
You might suppose that from this they 
would learn to grow up indifferent to 
the sufferings of others. But they do 
not. On the contrary, there is perhaps 
no class which so readily helps its fel- 
lows in their distress as the class from 
which Jack and Jill are drawn. How 
many a cup of tea (possibly the product 
of thrice-infused leaves, but still in the 
popular sense tea) is given away in 
lodging-house kitchens by derelict men ‘ 
and women, whose next meal is stilla ~~ 


matter of speculation ! Who ever find —= 
more neighbourly attention than the BIN 
sick and dying of the very poor? = —=SS. 


There is little to give, for everybody’s 

store is small, but assuredly there is 

a depth of sympathy and a quickness 

to help which shames the eonventional in- 
quiries and stereotyped good wishes of the 
classes above them. So then Jack and Jill 
do not bring hardened hearts out of their 
hungry’ vigils, but rather tke tenderness 
which is sorrow’s better gift. Their elders 
are less content to believe that whatever is 
is right. 

The free sights of London include the 
displays associated with funerals. Death 
is to Jack and Jill a mysterious thing. 
Women weep ; men witness to their woe by 
resort to more copious flagons. Some one is 
gone ; there is a loss. But something is 
come, for there is the club or the insurance 
money. There are funeral baked meats ; the 


hospitality of the bettle abounds for all who | 


weep with the weeping. It is well meant, 
but it is evil in its immediate as well as in its 
later effects. For they must have display, 


and they must have feasts who do not know | 
what is to become of them now that the | e 
end to all that is bright and happy ; a visita- 


bread-winner is taken away. 
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But their betters ; do they set an example 
| such as shall raise the thoughts of Jack and 
| Jill to better things? When there is a 
| funeral in the square, you may be sure that 
| they will be there—a little awed by the sight 
| of those who do not merely express their 
| grief by applying a handkerchief to their 
lips ; but still keenly critical of the scene 
|from its spectacular side. The nodding 
plumes of the horses ; the juxurious e:se of 
the coaches; the splendour of the hearse, 
| with the flower-covered coffin exposed to 
| view, as though the last sad duty of the 
body were to invite public scrutiny of its 
covering — these things they see; much 
| that speaks of gloom, much that makes the 
silent dead a gazing-stock for the curious, 
'much that bespeaks lavish expenditure that 
has no use no? meaning. “Tis strange if, from 
their experiences in their own back-street 
and in the open square, Jack and Jill do not 
learn to think of death as nothing save the 
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tion the terror of which can only be relieved 
by an abundantly spread table, new gar- 
ments, and as much display as the family 
purse can afford. Happy Jack and Jill, if 
amidst the sore temptations of the world’s 
examples and instructions they are neverthe- 


NEXT TO GODLINESS. 


less brought to know the Best of Teachers. 
Some day, perhaps, the world will listen in 
earnest to His warning : “Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones.” Then 
it will reflect a little more seriously upon tlie 
things it does whilst the children look on. 








“The vacancy of a starved stomach.” 


NEXT TO GODLINESS. 


A PLEA FOR THE GREAT UNWASHED. 
By tus RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 





OWEVER it may be with the poor 
relatively to other classes in respect 

to godliness, certain it is that in respect to 
the cleanliness which is next to godliness, 
they are more greatly lacking than other 
grades of society—and pity ’tis, ‘tis so. 
That it is so is often attributed to them as 
their fault. As a matter of fact it is their 
misfortune—and not the least of their many 
misfortunes. The subject for surprise here 
is not the comparative want of cleanliness 
found among them, but that they should be 
even as cleanly as they are. It is a common 
belief that in this matter it must be rather 
their will than their poverty that consents ; 
that, as is often impatiently said, it is easy 


for the poor to be at least clean. But it is 
not. Possible it may be, but easy certainly 
not. With them the pursuit of cleanliness 


is the pursuit of pleasure—for it stands to 
them as a pleasure—under difficulties. As 


a body their desire and action alike make 
for cleanliness ; it is their environment that 
is against it. Those who have opportunities 
for studying the inner home life of the poor 
are aware that one of the most important 
and most general of the domestic institutions 
of “the great unwashed” is washing day. 
The statement sounds paradoxical, but it is 
true. No doubt there are exceptions to the 
rule on this point ; cases in which the custom 
of washing-day is more honoured in the 
breach than observance. There are still a 
few of the unwashed who in this connection 
profess a self-excusatory belief to the effect 
that dirt helps to keep you warm. Others 
have practically no clothes to wash, or only 
such as would not stand the stress of wash- 
ing. Then there are those with whom the 
difficulties and discomforts that would in 
their instance be incidental to a washing-day 
are so great, that to leave undone in the 
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item of washing is held to be the lesser of a 
choice of evils. Here is where it is usually 
remarked that surely in the present day soap 
is cheap and water abundant enough to 
enable even the poorest to practise cleanli- 
ness did they so desire. That is true so far ; 
water is practically unlimited, and half a 
pound of “mottled” or brown may be pur- 
chased for three halfpence. But soap and 
water are not the be-all and end-all of a 
washing-day. Where a single apartment 
has to serve as living and sleeping, and 
(sometimes) work-room to a family of, say, 
half-a-dozen members, the question of elbow- 
room is even more pressing than the ques- 
tion of “elbow-grease” in relation to the 
carrying out of clothes-washing processes. 
Such a family has to resort to first principles 
in respect to household furnishing, and it is 
very much on the cards that its “ belong- 
ings ” may not include that relatively higher 
resource of civilisation, a washing-tub. 
Again, the renting of an upstairs room may 
not carry with it the right to “use of cop- 
per ’—supposing there is a a? 9 in the 
house to use—and the household saucepan, 
though all-sufficient for the scanty culinary 
operations of the family, is not large enough 
to take a “boil” of washing. In short, such 
a family cannot have a washing-day at all in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. At 
best they will have very little to wash. 
What washing they do is reduced as near as 
may be to the vanishing point, is done on 
odd job lines, and in anything but effective 
fashion. Lacking appliances, and having to 
“dry” in their living-room, their garments 
are rather clouded than whitened by wash- 
ing. Still a comparative degree of cleanli- 
ness is obtained, the “rough dirt” is sup- 
posed to be got rid of, and under the 
circumstances even this is a thing to be 
thankful for. 

Taken in bulk, however, the types of 
cases glanced at above merely constitute, as 
already said, the exception to the rule. 
Broadly speaking, the great unwashed may 
say of themselves that difficulties and dis- 
couragement, and popular belief to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, the weekly wash- 
ing-day is the badge of all their tribe. The 
institution has to be weekly. Few of the 
poor are sufficiently provided in the matter 
of changes of clothing to be able to do 
their washing at longer intervals. More- 





| 
| 


day the little back-yards of working-class 
dwellings are forests of fluttering clothes, 
and the wives and mothers of the households 
are to be seen embrued, if not exactly to the 
eyebrows, literally to the elbows, in soap- 
suds. Though a cause of comfort, washiug- 
day is not in itself a comfortable arrange- 
ment. The jerry builder is abroad in poor 
as well as in “genteel” quarters. Copper 
fires frequently smoke, and there are no 
discharge or exhaust pipes to carry off the 
steam and odours necessarily incidental to 
clothes-washing operations. The atmosphere 
of the house is for the day suggestive of 
anything rather than the perfumes of 
Arabia, made up as it is of smoke, steam, 
and the distinctive mal-odour of warm 
washing suds; while in wet weather the 
evil in this respect is accentuated by the 
clothes having to be dried indoors. All this 
is calculated to ruffle, and as a matter of fact 
does ruffle, the temper of the housewife. 
On washing-days, more than on others, she 
is prepared to “give a piece of her mind” 
on slight provocation. ‘The washing is a 
part of “the wife’s dominion,” upon which 
she would particularly resent criticism— 
especially male criticism. On washing-day 
the husband, if a wise man, will in a great 
measure efface himself domestically. The 
general position on this head has not been 
deemed unworthy of notice even by “the 
poet,” and in this case it may safely be said, 
“this is truth the poet sings.” The theme 
has been “done into verse” in the shape 
of a popular north-country song, staves of 
which you may often hear chaunted by 
labouring men, southerners as well as 
northerners. It is hummed out laughingly 
perhaps, but ruefully also, with an air that 
suggests that the singers have “learned in 
suffering what they teach in song.” The 
opening and most frequently quoted stanza 
of this domestic ditty runs :— 
“Of a’ the plagues a poor man meets 
Alang life’s weary way, 
There’s nyen amang them a’ that beats 
A rainy weshen’ day; 
And let that day come when it may, 
It a’ways is maw care, 
Before I break my fast to pray 
It may be fine and fair. 
For it’s thump! thump! souse! souse! 
Scrub! scrub away ! 
There’s nowt but glumpin’ in the hoose 
Upon a weshen’ day.” 
The manner and appearance of the wife 
upon the day are thus described, with a 
touch of godd-humoured exaggeration, no 


over, in a moderately numerous family a | doubt, but very graphically withal :-— 


week’s washing is as much as the “ Missis” 
will be able to get through ina day. Mon- 
lay is the favourite washing-day. On that 


‘Her step hez stern defiance in’t, 
She luiks a’ fire and tow, 
A single word, like sparks frae flint, 
Wad set her in a low; 
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The varry claes upon her back 
Bepinn’d and tuck’d up are 

As if they’d say to bairns and Jack, 
Come near me if you daur!” 

It is of course among the poorest and 
poorer of the poor that the more unplea- 
sant features of washing-day make them- 
selves most acutely felt. In the tenement 
house neighbourhoods, the slum quarters, 
the back-yards—where there are any—are 
small and hemmed in. Such as they are, 
it is not every occupier of apartments in 
the houses to which they pertain that is 
privileged to dry in them, and, as previ- 
ously mentioned, it is not every tenant 
that is entitled to “use of copper.” Wash- 
ing in such cases is beset with difficulties. 
In families so circumstanced in regard to 
household accommodation it frequently hap- 
pens that the children have no change of 
under-clothing, and they have to be kept 
indoors on washing-days while their gar- 
ments are hurriedly washed and dried. 
And as even among the poor, fortunately 
children will be children, will get into 
mischief, and “mother’s” washing-day tem- 
per is warm, the youngsters on that day 
are apt to come in for more than an 
average share of cuffing. Among such 
families, too, it is a common thing for the 
wife, as well as the husband, to go out to 
work for hire. Then the family washing 
has to be done at night, making the at 
best more than sufficiently miserable home 
additionally wretched, at a time when it 
should, so far as possible, be made bright 
and comfortable. 


is with the other phases of domestic 
cleanliness, the serubbing of floors, the 
washing of paint work, sweeping, and dust- 
ing, and garnishing generally. With the 
upper floor tenants of the poor quarters 
every drop of clean water has to be carried 
up one or more flights of narrow, winding, 
ill-lighted stairs, and every drop of dirty 
water carried down again, while there is no 
adequate means for heating water in suffi- 
cient quantities to make the work of main- 
taining household cleanliness easy and effec- 
tive. There are no dust shoots, and to 
avoid constant running up and down stairs, 
dust and ashes and refuse are allowed to 
accumulate to an undesirable extent. Under 
such conditions, what is by courtesy called 


| is true—upon the point. 
As with the washing of clothes, so it 





| houses which at every turn yawn with open 


portals to engulph the poor. 

Even bodily cleanliness—I use the phrase 
bodily cleanliness rather than personal clean- 
liness, as the latter expression may be taken 
to include the matter of cleanliness of ap- 
parel as well as cleanliness of body—even 
bodily cleanliness is practically out of the 
question for large numbers of the poor. A 
bath is a thing undreamed of in their philo- 
sophy of life. Their households do not 
furnish the necessary material appliances for 
it, while even if these were forthcoming, the 
one-room home section of the poor—a la- 
mentably numerous section—would still be 
unable to indulge in a bath at home, under 
conditions compatible with the due observ- 
ance of decency. I have heard it gravely 
contended that the great unwashed, never 
having been used to the luxury of baths, 
do not miss them or desire them, and that it 
is doubtful whether they would show an ade- 
quate appreciation of their value were they 
placed within their reach. As the habits of 
a lifetime, and the moulding effects of long- 
continued “ environment,” even when it is 
evil environment, are not to be shaken off 
by any instantaneous process, there may be 
some truth in such contention ; but certainly 
not sufficient to constitute a justification for 
withholding our hands from the good work 
of providing greater facilities for the prac- 
tice of cleanliness among the poor. More- 
over, the doubt expressed above is not borne 
out by experience—a limited experience, it 
Wherever public 
baths and wash-houses have been established 
under conditions favourable to their use by 
the poor, it has been found that the poor 
have gladly and fully availed themselves of 
the aids to cleanliness thus put at their dis- 
posal. 

In this connection, the debates of the 
School Board for London, upon the proposal 
that the teaching of swimming should be 
added to the School Board curriculum, 
afforded instructive if not altogether grati- 
fying reading. After prolonged and repeated 
discussions the Board, left to its own devices, 
decided against the proposal. Subsequently, 
however, the Education Department, which 
in such matters holds a watching brief, inter- 
vened in the interests of the children con- 
cerned. It intimated to the Board that the 


the home is practically no home. It is a| Department would be willing to authorise— 
mere shelter and a poor one, uncleanly, | I quote the involved phraseology of the offi- 
comfortless, cheerless, depressing ; calculated | cial communication :— 


above all things to lend a double attractive- 


ness to the glare and glitter of the public-| the use of existing baths for the purpose of instruc- 


‘The payment of expenditure in connection with 
paym pe 
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tion in swimming, a fee not exceeding a penny a 
child a lesson be paid’ to bath proprietors for a 
aumber of lessons not exceeding twenty in the case 
of each child, subject (i.) to proper instruction being 
provided ; (ii.) to an entry of the subject being made 
upon the time-table ; and (iii.) to any other condi- 
tion or conditions which experience may hereafter 
prove to be necessary ; and (iv.) to this arrangement 
being limited to scholars of eleven years of age and 
upwards.” 


This led to the subject of “swimming in- 
struction” being once more brought before 
the Board, with the ultimate result that it 
was decided by a small majority to give a 
trial to the scheme suggested by the Educa- 
tion Department. The scheme as it stands 
is certainly a limited one, still it is a decided 
step in the right direction, and a thing to be 
greatly thankful for. 

Considering how much the School Board 
has done for the rising generation, and in 
what an ungrudging spirit they have done 
their work, it is but bare justice to them to 
assume that in opposing the swimming in- 
struction proposal they knew not what they 
did. They evidently failed to realise that 
the proposal meant much more than met the 
ear. For once they took a narrow or strictly 
Official view of their function. They dealt 
with the proposal from the standpoint that 
it meant merely the teaching of swimming 
as an accomplishment, and that the teaching 
of such accomplishment was not nominated 
in the bond, was not within the letter of the 
Education Acts, or specifically named among 
the “extra subjects” of the Education Depart- 
ment’s Code. Even if the proposal had in- 
volved nothing beyond the teaching of swim- 
ming, it might well have been thought that 
the School Board would “have known its 
cue without a prompter.” Though we are a 
sea-girt and maritime nation, a nation to 
whom a general knowledge of the art of 
swimming would be especially valuable, the 
ability to swim is comparatively rare amongst 
us. To teach swimming to the myriads of 
children who, school generation after school 
generation, pass through our Board Schools, 
is a work of such national importance and 
benefit, that any public body might fittingly 
hold itself honoured in being entrusted with 
carrying it out. But here it is not a ques- 
tion of swimming only. To hosts of the 
children of the poor swimming instruction 
would mean that and more. 
mean to them the formation of the habit 
of bodily cleanliness, would give them their 
first experience of the exhilaratmg and 


It would | 











invigorating effect of complete ablution. It 
would lead in time to the “morning tub” 
becoming indeed a national institution with 
us, an institution of the poor as well as of 
the rich. For children with whom the bath 
had been a part of elementary education 
would not, as men and women, be content 
to live down to the mere dabbing of hands 
and face which, under existing conditions, 
constitutes the idea and practice of personal 
ablution among large sections of the poor. 
As a result we should have a healthier, 
hardier, more self-respecting working class ; 
a class that by reason of improved physique 
would in the aggregate appreciably increase 
our industrial “ output,” so that even from 
a Mammon-worshipping point of view, it 
would be ultimately profitable to put the 
means and appliances of cleanliness within 
reach of the masses. 

To those whom the shoe does not pinch 
all this may sound very small talk, and it 
may be that it has been touched here with 
somewhat too light a hand. Nevertheless 
the subject is a serious one. Rightly con- 
sidered, it constitutes one of the most press- 
ing and practical of our social problems. It 
is no light matter that the cleanliness that is 
matter of course in our workhouses and 
prisons should be practically impossible to 
the bulk of the honest, struggling, self-sup- 
porting poor. The immediate moral of it 
all is—more public baths and washhouses. 
To provide people’s parks and _people’s 
palaces, to make things pleasant for the poor 
from their homes, is no doubt good work— 
work that it is to be hoped will go bravely 
on. But hand in hand with that work 
should go the equally good work that would 
aim at making the poor more comfortable 
and contented in their homes ; that would 
lessen the need and_ desire upon their part 
to escape from their homes. ‘To this end the 
multiplication of public baths and wash- 
houses in poor localities would be a powerful 
means; so also would be some adequate 
system for the regulation and inspection of 
the poorer classes of tenement houses. Such 
houses should at least have a water supply 
and dust shoots upon each floor. With these, 
in the present day mere rudimentary sani- 
tary appliances, the occupants of such houses 
would be able to keep their respective apart- 
ments clean, without the amount of labour 
and degree of discomfort that,as matters stand 
at present, are held to be too dear a price 
to pay, even for the luxury of cleanliness. 





A LITTLE WHILE AGO. 


T was only a little while ago ; 



























The sun went down and the tide was low; 
And the light that lies on the rock-strewn shore 
Is always sweet when the day is o’er; 

Tender and calm to the weary men, 

But never so fair as it seemed just then, 

For it shone in the face I loved the best, 

And you promised a home of peace and rest. 


It was only a little while ago, 

The sea was bright with an amber glow ; 
Away to the west the ocean rolled, 

And lost itself in a mist of gold ; 

And all the years of our life to be 

Were veiled in light like that shining sea ; 
Alas! for the human eyes that fail 

To see the sorrow behind the veil ! 


A little while—and the darkness fell, 

With a gloom and anguish no words can tell ; 
Your soul went out, when the tide was low, 

To the world of love that we may not know ; 
Do you still remember, far off or near, 

The faithful heart that is waiting here ? 

When the morning breaks, and the shadows flee 
And the pain is past, will you come for me ? 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 

















‘The sun went down and the tide was low.” 
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IV.—ITS CLAIMS. 
“ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.’”—Luxgz xv. 33. 


bye assuredly, did not make things 

too easy for His disciples. Three times 
in this one discourse is this tremendous sen- 
tence repeated : “He cannot be My disciple”; 
each time with a condition of discipleship 
sterner and harder than before. Hating 


our life, carrying our cross, forsaking all we | 


have—why, claims like these, we should 


have thought, would have earned either a! 


bitter resentment or a silent disdain from 
most men but for two circumstances—sepa- 
rately attractive, together invincible: His 
sincerity and His worthiness. 
what He said, and He merited what He 
claimed. That He was true, down to the 
very depths of His being, true with a truth- 
fulness to which His own life bore constant 
testimony, was transparent to all. What He 
asked them to do for Him, He was already 
doing for them, with this added, that behind 
his demands were His promises, and that 
His promises anticipated, fulfilled, surpassed 
all that they could imagine or desire. 


Were they in darkness ? He was the Light of 
the World, let them hasten to stand in it. 
Were they sinful ? He was to give His life a 
ransom for many. Were they hungering 
for something to satisfy their deepest spiri- 
tual longings ? He was.the Bread of Life ; 
if they came to Him, they should never 
hunger ; if they believed on Him, they should 
never thirst. And surely the best proof of 
their conviction of His intense sincerity is in 
the fact that immediately after this discourse, 
so full of hard sayings, and solemn warnings, 
and lofty claims, and penetrating appeals, we 
read: “Then drew near unto Him all the 
publicans and sinners for to hear Him.” 
They understood Him, it was impossible not 
to understand Him; and, instead of resent- 
ing His plainness, they flocked to His feet. 
But it was not only respect for His courage 
that drew them, it was the attraction of His 
love. All this He said to them because His 
love to them was so deep, so holy, so com- 
plete. To make religion smooth, and facile, 
and pleasant, would not have helped them 
much ; it would only have added one more 
to the world’s hypocrisies. Because He loved 
them, He made these mighty claims on their 
faith and loyalty. Because He loved them, 


He meant | 


Were | 
they weary ? let them come to Him for rest. | 





| He would help them to understand, from the 
| first, that it was goodness, not prosperity, He 
| desired for them: and goodness could come 
| to them only in one way. 

‘“* Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple.” 
The claims of Christ’s love we are to con- 
sider now, in the penetrating splendour of 
the central thought of the text, that those 
claims can only be met by us, and satisfied 
for Him, through the wondrous method of 
sacrifice. 

I. His claims. 

(1.) The first in order, as well as in impor- 
tance, is that we accept Him ; and accept 
Him with something more than the baptismal 
incorporation, which others have procured 
for us ; or than an intellectual assent, which 
need have no moral quality going with it ; or 
than a conventional profession, which may be 
| simply a homage to propriety ; or than a hope 
| of final salvation, which may sometimes be a 
kind of selfish baseness. He does not, in- 
deed, wait for us to come to Him. He knows 
us too well for that. He comes tous. The 
strayed sheep may or may not miss the 
shepherd’s care and the shelter of the fold ; 
it is the shepherd who must go after the 
sheep which is lost, until he finds it. “ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock. If any 
man hear My voice, and open the door, I 
will come in unto him, and sup with him, 
and he with Me.” 

It is the will that lays hold of Christ, the 
personal will cleaving to the personal Lord. 
The mind may have its conception of His 
glory, and the conscience may tremble at 
His holiness, and the heart throb with the 
sense of His tenderness. But until the will 
is yielded there is no vital, actual union be- 
tween the soul and Christ, and He will not 
force the will. He will only appeal to it, 
and help it. He comes to the door of the 
soul and knocks at it. Have not you heard 
Him knocking at yours? You know you 
have. But the dovr must be opened from 
within, and it is the will that opens it. When 
the will opens it, Jesus comes in, to be 
Saviour, and King, and Master. 

But “ whosoever forsaketh not all that he 
hath ” (whatever it may be, whatever it may 
cost), “ cannot be My disciple.” Unless Jesus 
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is felt to be worth everything, practically He | before His passion. “Iam meek and lowly 
is worth nothing. He cannot share the | of heart,” He said. “As I have loved you 
temple of the soul with any idot. His honour | that ye also should love one another.” A 
and our salvation are at stake. wonderful book has been written on the 
(2.) He claims docility. A disciple is one | imitation of Christ. Most of you will know 
who learns, and the sort of disciple that | it. Disfigured with a few small monastic 
Jesus cares for is the disciple who is ready | conceits, here and there occasionally pro- 
to sit at His feet and hear His word ; to | fessing axioms of the religious life which 
surrender prejudice, however stubborn, and | the instinct of a robust. faith pronounces to 
to unlearn error, however dear, and to accept | be extravagant, if not impossible, it has a 
doctrine, however strange, if only it is clear | hold on the spiritual respect of Christian 
that He imparts it. In giving love, He be-| people, for these two reasons, beyond all 
stows truth, quite the best thing love can | others: that Christ deserves everything in 
give; and He claims in proof of love that | His thought that we can possibly give Him ; 
His words be humbly and gladly received, | and that His love, stealing into the soul, 
for they are the Father’s words, and, being | makes heaven upon earth. Love, manifested 
spirit and life, they must be spiritually dis- | in sacrifice, beautified by humility, yearning 
cerned through the teaching of the Holy | after holiness, welcoming sorrow, or loss, or 
Ghost. No greater honour can be done to | pain, if only it may win but God’s love. 
the claims of Christ, and no better test of | In a word, that mind which, as St. Paul 
the reality of our love to Him, than by the | tells us, was in Christ Jesus, and is to be re- 
intelligent study of His Holy Word. _ But I | produced in us, is that yoke, which we are 
am not sure if this honour is very much | daily to carry on the neck of our stubborn 
given to Him, or that this text might with | wills, and thereby to convey to the world 
safety be very frequently applied. His Word | the presence of an unseen Saviour. To love 
is the organ of His will, the mirror of His | one another for Christ’s sake; to see and 
nature, the voice of His fellowship, the | love Christ in one another; and to love 
channel of His grace; and just so far as| Christ Himself supremely, increasingly, de- 
these things are dear and precious to us | lightedly, if this is our aim, this will be our 
shall we constantly and privately, and with | reward. 
a sense of delight, go to His Word for them.| (4.) Christ claims service also, because He 
Nothing keeps our doctrinal system in such | loves us and desires our highest good. “If 
ripe proportion, or gives such real dignity to | any man serve me, let him follow me.” This 
our spiritual consciousness, or such power to | may mean, of course, that the first and best 
our confession of faith, or such means for deep ; way of serving Christ is to imitate Him ; and 
repose to our inmost, deepest being, amid | that no amount of benevolent activity can 
the cares and bustle of life, as communion | safely dispense with a consistent obedience. 
with Christ in His Word, where mind and | But surely it also means, that if we wish to 
heart, intelligence and devotion, seek Him | serve Christ, we must not go before Him, we 
and find Him together. He has His special | must come after Him. As Christ Himself 
secrets for those who are at the pains to! ever did on earth, we must not so much 
come and ask for them. And He not only | choose our service as leave Him to choose it 
teaches, but comforts. Great peace have | for us, waiting on His providence and ex- 
they who love His law, and they are not | pecting His command. 
offended at it; and it is because they love| Christ Himself has defined what He means 
Him. by His servants. ‘“ Ye are my servants if 
(3.) Imitation is another thing His love | ye do whatsoever I command you.” The 
claims from us. “Take my yoke upon | acceptableness of our life, the dignity of our 
you and learn of me;” and. unless the | employments, the fruitfulness of our activi- 
cross-bearing is in His steps, and following | ties, and the secret of our peace are to 
close behind Him, the cross will not be | be found not in any one way of life as dis- 
recognised as a cross, for He has not tinguished from another, or in any calling 
chosen it and fitted it to our shoulders; | (save one, perhaps) as specially earning the 
and what we call the imitation of Him may | favour and benediction of God. The one 
only be a specious and perilous egotism, the | aim of our daily activity, whatever it be, 
phantasm of our own self-love. What Christ | should be to recognise God in it, as our 
meant by His yoke is most completely shown | bountiful and overruling Father, Christ as 
by the act of which I have already spoken, | our Master and Lord, the Holy Ghost as our 
His washing of the disciples’ feet the night | counsellor and sanctifier and guide ; whatever 
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we do, doing it heartily as unto the Lord, 
and not unto men; doing it also gratefully, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God and the Father by Him. This in 
olden time gave the Christian slave self- 
respect, and inspired the magistrate with 
justice ; it makes the sword in the soldier’s 
hand the weapon of the Lord of Hosts ; it 
reminds the merchant in his daily affairs 
that a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth ; the 
statesman will think of Daniel, who three 
times a day knelt in prayer to God, and 
imitate him; the physician at the bedside 
will bring with him the presence and bless- 
ing of the Son of Man, who Himself “ took 
our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.” 

(5.) He claims our faith. “What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” 

When the Lord said that to Simon Peter, 
He felt that he had a right to be trusted, 
and was hurt that the claim was not in- 
stantly recognised without the necessity of 
making it. 

When the Lord says it to us, and He often 
has to say it in lonely and clouded hours, the 
plea that goes with it is, “ Think how I love 
thee, and what I have done to deserve to be 
trusted : wait till the light comes, and the 
shadows flee away.” 

Christ claims on the ground of His infinite 
love to be trusted about everything: about 
body and soul, about time and eternity; 
about salvation and holiness ; about useful- 
ness and duty. 

When children disappoint us, or friends 
forget us; when death spoils the home, or 
sickness corrodes the health; when disap- 
pointment robs life of its spring, and duty of 
its gladness ; or when changes that under- 
mine and destroy all we really care for re- 
move the very landmarks of our life; when 
most and worst of all, the face that shines 
with our salvation is hidden from us ; and 
the love which passeth knowledge seems to 
our darkened and bruised spirits to be ex- 
changed for a holy awful silence at the 
weight of guilt resting unrepented on our 
soul, it is not so easy to reply, as those who 
have never wept under the anguish would 
say—to reply, “Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust Him.” We do not fear the 
dark when there is light gleaming into it ; 
we do not dread the storm when Jesus is in 
the vessel, though He be asleep. But to 


lose Him; with the sense of His presence, 
the shining of His face, the murmur of His 
voice, the touch of His mercy-seat — that 








makes the soul reel under its awful desolate. 
ness. If God be with us, who canbe against 
us? That we understand; that we all can 
say! But to be separated from the love of 
Christ is an anguish which makes devout 
and tender souls tremble with misery. 

Still He says, “ Trust Me.” Still we must 
try to cling to Him ; and to be sure that He 
never dies, never changes, never forgets, 
never forsakes. 

From His own parched lips there once 
rose to Heaven a cry which has reached the 
conscience of the world —“My God, My 
God, why hast thou forsaken Me?” Some- 
times His saints now, whom He loves most 
tenderly, and uses most honourably, and dis- 
ciplines most constantly, are called to pass 
into the darkness of His veiled presence 
and His closed lips, that, in their darkness 
and wofulness, they may be epistles to those 
who stand by—that they trust in whom they 
have believed ; and that the highest pinnacle 
of the spiritual life is not happy joy in un- 
broken sunshine, but absolute and undoubt- 
ing love of the will of God. 

(6.) Once more, He claims devotion. “Abide 
in Me, and Tin you.” ‘“ As the Father hath 
loved Me, so have I loved you—continue ye 
in My love.” Christ claims constancy, and 
fellowship, and continuity of friendship. 

In a real sense, we are as essential to His 
blessedness as He is to ours. What is the 
head without the body, or the vine without 
its branches, or the corner-stone without the 
temple, or the bridegroom without the bride $ 

Our love is unspeakably precious to Him, 
and He desires it, and asks for it, and will 
not be satisfied without it, and the more He 
has of it, the more His joy is fulfilled. 

The question He puts to each of us is—He 
has many ways, and times, and voices for 
saying it is—‘ Lovest thou Me?” and the 
day will come—vwe shall be there to see it— 
when the Lamb, in the midst of the throne, 
in all His tenderness and a!! His majesty, 
will show Himself to the world which He 
created and redeemed ; and when the wail of 
those who turned from Him and spurned 
Him here, will have this woful pang of un- 
utterable sadness: “We did not know before 
how beautiful was the love which was so 
often and so humbly pressed on us. Though 
we might have known, for others have 
learned it at our side: He asked us to re- 
ceive Him, and we closed the doors in His 
face.” 

“The bridegroom has gone into the wed- 
ding ; the door is shut.” 


Il. The need of decision.—In conclusion, 
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Christ comes to us and claims our love, and 
bids us decide, for there is no such thing as 
neutrality in His kingdom. “He that is 
not with Me is against Me ;” and the time is 
short. At all times it is surely reason- 
able that we should see just where we 
are as we travel towards eternity—that we 
should judge ourselves while yet there is 
time. Consider the reasonableness of Christ’s 
claim. He has created us, and He has re- 
deemed us.. He emptied Himself of His 
glory for us ; He drank to the very dregs the 
cup of pain, and shame, and desolateness, and 
rejection, that in and for humanity He might 
vindicate the awful righteousness of a holy 
God, and be made sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him. 
Can we refuse Him what He asks of us—that 
which, if it is a glory to claim, is our bless- 
edness to give? If we refuse it, what reason 
can we give for refusing it? If we grant it, 
does any one doubt it will have a full reward ? 
There are various ways of treating it, but the 
fecblest and most perilous of all is the inde- 
cision which thinks to postpone, but acts to 
refuse ; which puts Him off lest He should 
ae a great disappointment, and prefers to 

eep this present evil world, as something of 
which, at least, we may besure. Some listen 
to Him—they know He loves them—but the 
cross is too heavy and the burden too great ; 
they are really sorry, but it seems impossible ; 
they have had one glimpse of Paradise, but 
they will not go in ; its gates close, and they 
go away. Others come to Him, and try Him 
for awhile, but persecution, or affliction, or 
severe duty, or intolerable sacrifice intervene, 
and they are offended, and walk no more 
with Him. Others accept Him, and, not 
without infirmity and shortcoming, are true 
to the end. And then their joy—how full, 
how sweet it will be! My friends, if you 
have not yet closed with Christ, close with 
Him now. If you have not yet laid your 
life at His feet, lay it at His feet now. If 
you have never really opened all your heart 
to the fruition of His unspeakable love, open 
it now. ‘Of two things very wonderful, one 
is perhaps more wonderful than the other, 
also more shameful. It is wonderful to the 
angels in heaven and the lost spirits in dark- 
ness that so many should despise and post- 
pone the salvation and the love of the Lord 
who bought them. But, I suppose, more won- 
derful still and harder of explanation is it that 
those who love Him a little should not come 
to love Him with a more consuming, and ab- 
sorbing, and constraining love; and that 
when He has been so gracious to them as to 











forgive them, and bless them with His for- 
giving mercy, they should be coldly satis- 
fied with their supposed immunity from 
punishment, should requite Him, not with 
their love laid joyfully at His feet, but with 
a circumspect devotion and a measured 
service. ‘Whosoever he be of you who for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he cannot be My 
disciple.” 

III. Notice how significant is the admo- 
nition of the Lord following instantly on 
the absolute necessity of entire self-sacrifice 
—‘ Salt is good: but if the salt have lost his 
savour, wherewith then shall it be seasoned ?” 
The inference is indisputable. The salt of 
the Christian life is sacrifice, and if the spirit 
of sacrifice die out of it, and the essence of 
that spirit, which is love, become chilled, and 
the activities and devotions of it diminish, 
and decay, and disappear, the salt of the life 
is gone, and its growth paralyzed, its influence 
killed, and its testimony silenced. ‘Thou 
hast a name that thou livest, and art dead 
—repent and do the first works,” is the 
Lord’s message to that soul. His pleading 
with it—“ Hast thou got weary of Me, and 
art thou disappointed in Me 2?” presently loses 
ail its tender sharpness. The bane of the 
Church of God; the dishonour of Christ ; 
the laughing-stock of the world is in that 
far too numerous body of half-alive Chris- 
tians who choose their own cross, and shape 
their own standard, and regulate their own 
sacrifices, and measure their own devotions ; 
whose cross is very unlike the Saviour’s, 
whose standard is not that of as much 
holiness as they can attain, but of as little 
holiness as they can safely be content with 
to be saved; whose sacrifices do not de- 
prive them from one year’s end to another 
of a single comfort, or even a real luxury, 
and whose devotions never make their 
dull hearts burn with love of Christ. Oh! 
my brethren, let us examine ourselves 
under this picture, true if humbling; and let 
us each ask ourselves what we are doing, 
and enduring, and sparing, and sacrificing for 
our Lord and His Church. Are our neigh- 
bours better for us? Is the spirit of our 
family, in any sense, permeated with the sin- 
cerity of our religion? Are we moving on 
in deepened penitence, and enlarged bene- 
volence, and quickened devotion, and the 
vision and welcome of our King ; or are we, 
not consciously perhaps, but actually, trying 
the most unworthy, and also the most peril- 
ous experiment that the human soul can try 
—of being scarcely let in at the risk of being 
just left out? ‘“ Whoever he be of you that 
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forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be 
My disciple.” 

IV. The last lesson that I would press 
upon you—and it shall be full of consolation 
—is the sufficiency of grace. 

Let us frankly, readily confess that this 
saying about forsaking all that we have as 
an essential condition of discipleship is a 
hard saying, and who can bear it? Of 
course in the primitive time it came very 
close indeed to the personal experience of 
the Church, and had its awful fulfilment in 
bonds and agony and blood. We in our 
soft times shrink from trials and duties, 
which to the martyrs were a sort of allevia- 
tion of the tragic possibilities for their faith. 
It is also true, that though we may be ready 
to forsake all that we have for Christ’s sake, 
it does not follow that Christ will put 
His ordinance into complete or sudden exe- 
cution ; what He expects is that we should 
be invited and ready to surrender all to His 
will. But it remains true that the law of 
complete self-surrender is absolute, and with 
no exception, and with no appeal, and that 
it may mean any day for any of us tasks 
which are exhausting, and sacrifices which 
are impoverishing, and losses which darken 
our home, and calamities which age us into 
decay. Weare to be ready, and even will- 
ing, for them; like the servant waiting for 
his Lord, and expecting His instructions, we 
ask ourselves, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” and the answer comes back, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee ; My strength is 
made perfect in weakness.” 

So again we meditate on the blessed, inex- 
haustible, sustaining, exhilarating truth of 
the love of Christ. That love is bountiful ; 
it is also righteous. It is very holy, and it 
is very true. In every duty there is 
strength when the duty is present, though 
not an hour before. For every sacrifice 
there is joy deep-hidden, sweet, but not till 
the voice is heard, “Come, take up the 
cross and follow Me.” For every parting, 
when the moment comes (have not you 
found it so?) there is a strength and a 
calmness and a faith given, which has eyes 
for the gates of Paradise, as they open for 
our loved ones to pass in, ears for the 
harpers on their harps as the new song is 
sung, to give them their greeting as they 
pass into thecity. Death seems transfigured 
into life, and becomes a vivid reality, as 
Jesus whispers, “I have the keys of hell and 
of death,” and so the greatest of sorrows, 
which we cannot share, or pass on, or 
pretend to make light of, have even their 








healing in the thought of the sympathy 
of Jesus, and in the unfailing promise— 
can we hear it too often !—that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God. 

There is a great secret here, and I will 
tell it you. This grace of God, on which 
a man relies, must be a perpetual element 
in which his life abides, and not an occa- 
sional assistant and supernumerary called 
in, “when it is suddenly or. specially 
needed.” And this love of Christ of which 
we have been speaking is not to be locked 
up, like a cordial, in a sealed casket, hid 
away till it is wanted, and then suddenly 
taken out and put in all its strange luscious- 
ness to the white and fevered lips. It is to 
be the daily, hourly atmosphere of our entire 
existence and consciousness, in which we go 
to our duties, and endure our trials, and 
meet our conflicts, and offer our devotion ; 
as the breath we breathe, and the lesson 
we know; the one truth, which is abso- 
lutely without dispute, and the one treasure 
which man can neither give nor take away. 
Christ loves me with an everlasting love, 
and He loves me, not to cast me off or to 
overwhelm me, but to honour me by duty 
and to elevate me by sacrifice. There is 
everything in Him for me that I can want, 
and His wise way of teaching me this is to 
deepen my sense of dependence, and make 
more close, more vital, more blessed the 
union of my soul with His. He does not 
desire self-completeness for us, as it has been 
beautifully observed, we must not want it 
for ourselves. What is best for us, and best 
for Him, is that everlasting childhood which 
will also be the condition of our glorified 
life in heaven, where He will still lead us, 
still feed us, and still be our light, still be 
our King. But for this end all walls of 
separation must be broken down between 
us, and He has His own way for breaking 
them down ;-so that the light, and grace, 
and love, and joy, and liberty, and devotion 
flow from His life into our life, by the 
channels, ordinances, works, and dispensa- 
tion He is pleased to use ; and so His joy 
becomes our strength, and His service per- 
fect freedom, and His love a blessed and 
growing reality, and His image an increasing 
eternal great reward ; and we cease to won- 
der and tremble at the great claim in the 
text, “ Whosoever forsaketh not all that he 
hath cannot be My disciple.” For we have 
learnt the greatest of all lessons, the secret 
of all good, that when we love, and as we 
love—His yoke is easy and His burden light. 
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Hs of the bees, that hang around 


With murmurous sound,— 















go Bright sun-flowers, lifting golden heads 
Among the garden beds, 

on I love to see you turning one by one 
Towards your god, the sun. 


ey Would that my heart, with honey stored, 

Might seek its Lord 

1s As earnestly and long as ye! 

to Would that mine eyes might be, 

ce Throughout life’s hours from morn till day is done, 
Turning to God, my Sun. 





ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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“*These were some of Ole’s happiest moments.” 
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THE STORY OF OLGA AND OLE. 
By DARLEY DALE, Avruor or ‘‘Sporrr Gvuy,”’ Evc., EvTCc. 


CHAPTER I.—IN THE DARK. 
LAF OLAFSEN was a Norwegian farmer, 


and like other Norwegian farmers he 
lived in a wooden house with a grass roof. 


At first this does not sound like an invit- | 
ing building in which to spend a long dark | 


winter, and yet these wooden houses are by 
no means to be despised. They are far 
superior to the log-huts of the peasant, and 
even these are more than a choice of evils. 
Olaf Olafsen’s was built on a brick founda- 
tion, and was nearly fifty years old when our 
story opens ; the basement contained a dairy 
end one large room which served as kitchen, 
nursery, sitting-room, and dining-room to the 


family ; over this were two small bedrooms, | 


a third over the dairy which could only be 
used in the summer, and a loft above the two 
bedrooms in which Farmer Olafsen’s sons 
slept ; he and his wife occupied one of the 
small bedrooms and his daughters the other. 

The sitting-room contained two indispen- 
sable pieces of Norwegian furniture. Onewas 
a huge open fire-place in which burnt a large 
fire of wood which hissed and crackled and 
blazed, the flames licking the brick back- 
ground which threw out a glorious heat, 
though just now the inmates did not appear 
to pay much attention to the fire’s invita- 
tion to gather round the ample hearth. 
The other piece of furniture was a large 
mahogany chest, as inevitable in a Norwegian 
cottage or farm-house as the bureau is in the 
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house of the French peasant ; indeed,-in 
Norway it is looked upon as a kind of certi- 
ficate of marriage, and the peasants would as 
soon part with their wedding-ring, sooner, 
indeed, than with this chest, in which all the 
Sunday clothing of the family is kept. 

There were chairs and tables, articles of 
erockery, and cooking utensils, two spinning- 
wheels and some fruit, but there was no 
attempt at ornament or decoration of any 
kind, the floor and walls were bare, the latter 
whitewashed, except one large square patch 
near the chimney-piece, which was covered 
with some rough charcoal drawings or rather 
outlines of familiar objects, evidently drawn 
by a childish hand, though a certain origi- 
nality in them attracted attention. The 
time was between twelve and one on a 
December day. Mrs. Olafsen, a tall, fair, 
comely woman, was laying the cloth for the 
mid-day meal, while a group of children was 
gathered round the window earnestly watch- 
ing the setting sun, if that sun can be said 
to set which had only risen high enough for 
his outer margin to be visible that day ; but 
he would not rise at all for the next six days, 
for Farmer Olafsen’s house stood within the 
Arctic circle, and this was the reason the 
children took such an interest in the sun’s 
proceedings. 

There were four children, two girls and 
two boys. The eldest of the group was a re- 
markably pretty girl of thirteen or fourteen ; 
she was very fair, with blue eyes, a creamy 
white complexion, well-formed features and 
a quantity of flaxen hair, worn in a 
thick plait which reached below her waist. 
Her beauty, young as she was, was very 
striking, and her simple costume, consisting 
of a short full petticoat of some dark home- 
spun material, a short low black velvet 
bodice with a white jacket inside which 
fastened close to her throat, with long 
full bishop-sleeves, suited her exactly; a 
fact of which Olga—for that was her 
name —was fully aware, or she would 
have removed it when she came in half an 
hour ago, for it was her Sunday costume 
only worn on Sundays and fétes. To-day 
Olga had been to the breaking-up of the 
national school which she attended, for the 
Christmas holidays, and for this reason was 
clad in her best. 

By her side, watching the golden glories 
of the western sky, stood a much younger 
girl named Maria, who was by no means 
pretty, but by the same token was obedient 
and had already changed her dress by her 


mother’s orders. A chubby boy of four was 
XXI—44 





chattering away, mounted ona chair to see 
the last of the sun, and by his side, with a 
piece of charcoal in the hand which was 
thrown round his baby brother’s neck, stood 
Ole, the pet of the family; a bright-eyed, 
intelligent-looking little lad of eight, dressed 
in the smartest and tightest suit of jacket 
and trousers ever seen. 

One thing was remarkable in this group, 
that whereas the two girls and the baby-boy 
chattered away in Norse as fast as their 
tongues could go, little Ole never opened his 
lips; he pointed and gesticulated and now 
and then he turned and made signs to his 
mother on his fingers, but he never spoke, 
for he was deaf and dumb. 

“Where is Katerina? Why doesn’t she 
come * She will miss the sun, he will be 
gone directly and we shan’t see him again 
for a week ; where is she, mother?” cried 
Olga. 

“Churning. Katerina, the children want 
you to come and see the sun,” cried Mrs. 
Olafsen to her eldest daughter who was in 
the dairy. 

“Butter has not come yet; it won’t come 
to-day, I daren’t leave it, mother,” called 
back Katerina. 

“Never mind the butter, come directly,” 
shouted Olga. 

“Here goes the sun; be quick, Katerina,” 
cried Maria. 

“ Katty, come quick, he’ll be gone,” 
the baby voice of little Canute. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Olafsen opened the dairy 
door, where a tall fair girl of eighteen was 
standing, with flushed face and a weary look 
in her blue eyes, at a churn with a churn- 
staff in her hand, which she was working up 
and down in the long narrow barrel which 
constitutes a Norwegian churn. 

" Shall I take it, Katerina ? you'll miss the 
sunset,” said Mrs, Olafsen. 

. No, mother, thank you, it is sure to 
curdle if you do; better that I should miss 
the sunset than that the butter should be 
spoilt. It must come soon now, I have been 
at it two hours.” 

“Poor child, how tired you must be! Let 
me try; perhaps it won’t curdle after all.” 

“Tired! I am ready to drop, but I won’t 
give in, and I won’t spoil the butter, if I can 
help it,” said Katerina, setting her lips 
firmly together and working the churn-staff 
more vigorously than ever. 

“The sun has set, you have missed it,” 
shouted the children. 

“T can’t help it,” said Katerina, the tears 
starting to her blue eyes from sheer physical 


cried 
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exhaustion; but she still went on with her | “You are not a bit cross ; itis Olga who is 


churning, Mrs. Olafsen watching, half in ad- 
miration of the girl’s perseverance, half in 
pity for the annoyance she was suffering. 

‘At last,” cried Katerina a few minutes 
later, as the creamy mass over which she had 
been standing for two long weary hours 
began to thicken. 

“Give me the staff, I can’t hurt it now, 
I'll finish it off and then we'll have dinner ; 
go and rest yourself,” said Mrs. Olafsen, 
relieving Katerina, who gladly left the dairy 
and sinking on to the nearest chair nursed 
her tired arms as she listened to the chil- 


dren’s account of the last sunset, while the | 


shades of that long night of six ordinary 
days and nights began already to fall. 

‘*Tt will soon be dark now, and then no 
more light except the moon till next Sunday, 
and even then for days it will enly be for 
an hour ; how I hate it!” said Olga. 

“We are better off here than they are 
even at Bédo, and at the North Cape it is 
much worse ; it is dark for six weeks there,” 
said Katerina. 

“Yes; but then it is day for six weeks 
too there, Katty,” said little Maria. 

“ And isn’t it day for six days here when 
we have the midnight sun ?” asked Katerina. 

“Yes, of course it is, but I should like to 
live in southern countries, where the days 
and nights are nearly equal, and when I am 
a woman I shall; I hate being shut up for 
a week,” said Olga. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Olga; you will never 
be able to live anywhere but at Saltdal, un- 
less you happen to marry a fisherman from 
Bédo. Go and change your dress before 
mother comes in from the dairy for dinner,” 
said Katerina. 

“Tt isn’t nonsense ; I mean to find a way 
to see some of these wonderful places some 
day, and what is more, I don’t mean to be 
shut up this dark week spinning as I always 
have been,” said Olga, unfastening her bodice 
as she spoke. 

“ Where are you going then, Olga?” asked 
Maria, with wide open eyes. 

“You'll see,” said Olga, mysteriously. 

“You'll see mother will be very angry if 
she comes back and finds you in that dress,” 
suid Katerina. 

“ How cross you are, Katty! Iam now 
going,” said Olga, running off at last to don 
her every-day frock. 

“T am tired, I didn’t know I was cross 


too, it is losing the sun I suppose ; I always | 
feel depressed when he is gone,” said Kate- | ( 
| Very sensitive, and detected the least impa- 


rina. 


| naughty.” 

| “Katty, oo never cross,” cried Maria and 
| the tiny Canute in a breath, as they threw 
| themselves into Katerina’s tired arms. 

| No, thank you,” laughed Katerina, kissing 
the children, and putting them from her ; 
“T can’t stand that till I have rested a little 
while.” 

Here little Ole, who of course had not 
heard what was going on, came up to Kate- 
rina and asked on his fingers if there was 
any country where it was always summer, 
always the midnight sun, and Katerina, who 
was never too tired to talk to Ole, told him, 
no, not on earth, only in heaven was there 
no night ; there it would be always light. 

And Ole smiled and made signs that there 
he would talk and sing and hear what every 
one said, and listen to that ugly thing that 
used to frighten him in church when he was 
a little boy, and which made such beautiful 
music that people sometimes cried to hear it. 
And Katerina kissed him, with the tears in 
her own eyes, and told herself she was very 
wrong to feel discontented because the sun 
was gone away for a few days, when poor 
little dumb Ole was never discontented, 
though he missed so many pleasures which 
ordinary people think nothing of because 
they enjoy them so constantly. 

But little dumb Ole often preached a 
very eloquent sermon to those around him 
by his patient, cheerful resignation, and 
the faith and hope with which, child as 
he was, he looked forward to being able to 
speak and hear in the next world. 

Katerina was his favourite sister, indeed 
so great was the attachment between the 
two, that Mrs. Olafsen often laughed and 
called him Katerina’s child, for she never 
wearied of talking on her fingers or writing 
or making signs to Ole, nor was she ever 
impatient with him or in too much of a 
hurry to stop and tell him what was going 
on, as the others often were. Even her 
father and mother often wondered at Kate- 
rina’s wonderful patience with the child, for 
only those who have lived with deaf and 
dumb people know how hard it is, especially 
to an impulsive or impatient temperament, 
to be always ready and willing to spell out 
on the fingers all that is going on. Even 
Katerina owned it was often a trial, but 
one which her great love for Ole helped her 
to bear without his suspecting it, and she 
was obliged to keep a very strict guard over 
herself, for Ole was as sharp as a needle and 
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tience immediately. Fortunately he was 
too young and childlike to have any morbid 
fears that the others were often laughing 
and talking about him ; which is one of the 
bugbears of older deaf people, who often 
have a morbid dread that they are the topic 
of conversation when probably they are far 
away from the thoughts of the speakers. 

It was the loneliness of his life which made 
the chief trial of Ole’s affliction, and this 
when Katerina was there he never felt, for 
they communicated as freely as if he could 
hear and speak. With his other brothers 
and sisters Ole found the best way to engage 
their attention and get them to talk to him 
was to draw dogs or cows or elks or rein- 
deer, or whatever they w ere talking of, on 
the whitewashed wall with a piece of char- 
coal, and then the children were interested 
in the drawings and would go on talking on 
their fingers and watching the poor dumb 
little artist for an hour at a time; these 
were some of Ole’s happiest moments. 

But, while we have been talking of Ole, 
Mrs. Olafsen has come in to dinner, having 
left the butter all ready for Katerina to 
weigh and make up afterwards. The dinner 
consisted of some broiled stock-fish, cooked 
by Katerina over the blazing logs, which 
threw a weird and yet cheerful light over 
the darkening room as the twilight fast 
merged into darkness, we ‘can’t say into 
night, as it was only one o’clock. Besides 
the broiled cod there was black bread, made 
of rye—no wheat grows in this high lati- 
tude—and some reindeer cheese, both of 
which the Olafsen children seemed to enjoy, 
though to an English taste, black bread is 
sour and very unpalatable, while reindeer 
cheese looks and tastes like nothing so much 
as a piece of beeswax. 

“T think I shall lie down after dinner, 
mother, and sleep till the moon rises ; it is 
too dark to do anything till then, and we 
can’t burn the lamp all day,” said Katerina. 

“Very well, dear, I'll do the same. Olga 
can look after the children. Her holidays 
have begun, so she can help us to take advan- 
tage of the moon all this week—at least as 
long as it lasts. 
may be in at any hour for food, though I 
hardly expect to see them back till the moon 
has turned the next quarter,” said Mrs. 
Olafsen. 

Olaf Olafsen and his sons had gone up 
the Saltdal Fiord towards Bédo on the 
coast to fish, taking advantage of the moon- 
light nights for She purpose, and sleeping 
during the sunless day; for in this part of 


Your father and brothers | 





the world but little attention is paid at mid- 
summer and midwinter to night and day. 
The people work while they have light to 
work by, and make up for their lack of rest 
in the dark season. 

“But, mother,” interrupted Olga, “I shall 
not be at home; I am going to uncle Ulrich’s 
to-morrow with Ole, to stay till Christmas.” 

“Going to Ulrich’s, Olga; what do you 
mean? It is impossible; you can’t go that 
long journey alone.” 

“Yes I can, mother; Katerina often goes 
alone,” said Olga. 

“In the summer,” said Katerina; “I have 
never been in the winter, Olga, nor should I 
like to make the attempt. It is ten miles at 
least from here.” 

‘If it were twenty it would make no dif- 
ference; besides, I shan’t be alone, I shall 
have Ole,” said Olga. 

“Olga, you must be mad to suppose I 
should allow you to go that journey alone 
in the dark, or trust Ole with you,” said Mrs. 
Olafsen, sharply. 

“You never spend a whole day with Ole 
without being tired of him, and I am sure he 
would be miserable if mother let him go,” 
said Katerina, not very wisely, for it roused 
Olga’s temper. 

“Nonsense! Ole is just as good and as 
happy with me as he is with you, though I 
don’t make such a fuss about him as you do ; 
and I mean to go. I was asked to the 
Ulrichsen’s last summer. I could not go 
then, I shall go now in my holidays and 
learn how to manage the elder ducks, and 
how to prepare and dress the down,” said 

lea. 

Mrs. Olafsen’s brother, Ulrich Ulrichsen, 
was an eider-duck farmer. He lived on 
an island in the Vest Fiord, where there 
was a colony of these birds, of which the 
Norwegians take the greatest care, preserv- 
ing them by law, which is here so strict that 
no ship is allowed to salute in the neighbour, 
hood of a colony. 

Olga had been invited the previous spring 
to spend a month with her uncle, and had 
not then been able to go as she could not 
leave school except during the holidays; now 
the fit had suddenly seized her to go during 
her Christmas holidays, although during the 
week of darkness there was little chance of 
seeing anything of the eider-ducks or their 
management, as Mrs. Olafsen proceeded to 
explain. 

“You would see nothing this dark week, 
Olga. You must go in the spring when the 
ducks make their nests, and then you can be 
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of some use, collecting the down and feeding | 
the young ones. You will learn then how 
the down is dried and picked, and which is 
the most valuable, and all about it; besides 
there are so many more ducks there in the 
spring; a great many go south for the 
winter.” 

“T wish I were an eider-duck, then I 
could go south too for this horrid dark win- 
ter,” grumbled Olga. 

Here Mrs. Olafsen went to lie down and 
rest, and Katerina began to clear away be- 
fore following her example. No sooner was 
her mother out of the room than Olga began 
to air her grievances as she and the other 
children threw themselves on some reindeer 
skins in front of the large blazing fire where 
they usually spent their afternoon. 

“It is no use mother trying to stop me 
from going by saying there is nothing to see 
now; I mean to go. There are the ducks 
and the drakes, and Uncle Ulrich, and Aunt 
Katty ; and I shall go. When! say a thing 
I mean it.” 

“But mother won't let you, Olga; she 
has forbidden it ; so why do you go on talk- 
ing about it” ? asked Katerina. 

“‘ Because I will go, I tell you; you'll see 
if I don’t.” 

“If you do I’m quite sure of this, Herr 
Cappelen will not allow you to be confirmed 
this year. If you were to disobey mother 
so openly he could not ; and what a terrible 
disgrace that would be !” 

This was true; for the Olafsens were 
Lutherans like most of the Norwegians, and 
confirmation with them is one of the most 
important rites. It is almost the greatest 
event in the life of a young person, and 
until they are confirmed a great many posts, 
-apprenticeships, and the like are not open to 
them. Olga was of full age for confirmation, 
and, as Katerina said, it would be a terrible 
disgrace to her if Herr Cappelen, their 
minister, refused to give her a ticket, as he 
undoubtedly would, if she persisted in acting 
in such direct opposition to her mother’s 
-wishes. 

Olga knew this as well as Katerina, and 
for a minute or two her resolution seemed 
shaken, but, as farmer Olafsen often said, 
you might as well try to turn the sun from 
this course and induce him to spend some of 
the winter at Saltdal, as try to turn Olga’s 
pretty head from any course she had deter- 
mined to follow; and even the threat of | 
being kept back from confirmation could not | 
altogether change her resolution. 

“Well, it is no use talking about it; I said | 








I would not spend my holidays shut up here, 
and I won’t. And as fer my not. being able 
to take care of Ole, you'll see if I am not. 
Let us play dominoes, Maria,” and Olga 
threw herself on the rug and looked the 
picture of lazy indifference. 

Hers was not a passionate will: all that 
she had been saying had been said in that 
calm, soft, determined way peculiar to girls 
and women of her character. They are 
generally very amiable until their wills are 
crossed, and even then they don’t lose their 
tempers, but persist in a cool, quiet, obsti- 
nate manner that they intend to do as they 
say. They have no reason for it; indeed, 
these characters seldom reason at all, for, as 
a rule, they are by no means clever, but 
they have made up what they are pleased to 
call their minds to a certain course, and they 
persist in it, and flatter themselves they are 
endowed with a strong will, whereas the 
only name for such mulish conduct is ob- 
stinacy. 

No more was said of Olga’s visit to the 
Ulrichsens that day. Katerina and her 
mother slept until the moun was well up in 
the sky, and then they milked the cows and 
the goats, and fed them and the other 
animals for the night, and then gave the 
children their supper, after which Mrs. 
Olafsen put them to bed, while Katerina 
made up the butter and finished all her dairy 
work by the moonlight. They then took 
their spinning-wheels, made up the fire, and 
sat spinning till late at night, talking of 
farmer Olafsen and his sons, and wondering 
what sport they were having and when they 
would be back. 

On these dark days Mrs. Olafsen seldom 
got up to breakfast, except on churning days, 
when Katerina wanted help. So the next 
morning Olga got breakfast ready, and as 
soon as Katerina had had hers she went to 
feed all the live-stock and milk the cows and 
goats again. This took her nearly all the 
morning, which, be it remembered, was as 
dark as night, and all Katerina’s work was 
performed by a very primitive lamp—a dead 
fulmar with a wick run through its body ; 
fulmars and petrels are so full of oil that 
they are constantly used in this way in Nor- 
way, and even much nearer home by the 
Scotch. Katerina’s strange lamp gave enough 
light for her purpose; and by the time she 
had seen the barns, in which the live-stock 
were kept during the winter months, cleaned 
out by a farm-boy, who came every day for 
the purpose when farmer Olafsen and his sons 
were away, it was getting near dinner-time. 
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“Where is Ole?” asked Katerina, as she 
passed through the large kitchen to change 
her dress for dinner. 

“T don’t know, unless he is with Olga,” 
said Mrs. Olafsen, who was busy over the 
fire making the large, thin oatmeal cakes 
called flat-bréd, a performance the children 
were watching with much interest, it being 
a popular dish with them. 

“But where is Olga?” said Katerina, as 
Mrs. Olafsen took up one of the cakes, a foot 
in diameter, with two long sticks, and threw 
it on to a flat sheet of iron, which she then 
placed over the fire to fry, amid the shouts 
of delight of the children, who could with 
difficulty keep their fingers off the pile of 
flat-briéd already fried and ready to be eaten 
with butter and perhaps some honey for 
supper. 

“Olga! why ! with you, isn’t she ? I have 
not seen either her or Ole the whole morn- 
ing,” said Mrs. Olafsen. 

“Oh, mother, nor have I! I do believe 
she is gone to the Ulrichsens,” cried Katerina, 
turning very pale. 

“Nonsense, Katerina! don’t talk so ab- 
surdly, pray, you frighten me. She must be 
in the house somewhere. Look upstairs, 
and in the dairy, and, Maria, put on your 
fur coat, and take a lamp, and go and look 
in the barns. She must be somewhere about 
the premises,” exclaimed Mrs. Olafsen, toss- 
ing the last piece of flat-bréd on to her 
brazier. 

A general search was instituted all over 
the premises, but neither Olga nor Ole could 
be found; and when Katerina discovered 
that their fur-coats and caps and snow-boots 
were gone it was clear the children were 
gone out, though where was by no means so 
certain. Katerina suspected Olga had kept 
her word and had started on her mad excur- 
sion to the Ulrichsens’, and by degrees Mrs. 
Olafsen arrived at the same conclusion. 

“Qh, mother! what shall we do? It will 








be the death of poor little Ole! How could | 


Olga be so wicked ?” cried Katerina, wring- 
ing her hand with a despairing gesture. 
“Give the children their dinner, Katty, 
while I go into the village to ask if they 
have been seen, and to see if I can find any 
one to send after them. I shall be back in 


an hour,” said Mrs. Olafsen, wrapping her- | 


self up in the fur cloak in which all but the 
poorest Norwegians are able to indulge owing 
to the cheapness of fur, and which they 
sorely need to protect them from the severity 
of the cold in those sunless northern parts. 

And then, providing herself with a lantern, 


for they were half a mile from Saltdal, Mrs. 
Olafsen opened the dcor just wide enough to 
squeeze through it, and set off in the dark- 
ness, 


CHAPTER II.—KATERINA MEETS HER FATE, 


‘Young Love should teach Time in his own grey style, 
All that thou art, but thou not void of guile, 
A lovely soul formed to be blest and bless.’ 
SHELLEY, 

In less than an hour Mrs. Olafsen re- 
turned, but with no news of Olga and Ole. 
No one in Saltdal had seen anything of 
them, and, what was equally distressing, no 
one seemed at all disposed to go and look 
for them. It was incredible to every one 
that Olga could have been so mad as to start 
on foot, with little Ole, in the dark, on « 
journey of three Norwegian miles, which is 
equal to twenty-one of our English miles. 

“They don’t know Olga as well as we do. 
Oh! if only father and the boys were at 
home. What can we do?” said Katerina, 
when she heard her mother’s report. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Olafsen, help- 
lessly, as she mechanically helped herself to- 
some reindeer steak for dinner. 

“T do, mother ; there is only one thing to 
be done—I must go after them. As Ole 
can’t walk very fast I may overtake them ; 
and as Olga would be sure to go by the side 
of the fiord there is no fear of my missing 
them,” said Katerina, calmly and decidedly. 

“But, Katty, dare you go alone such a 
long distance —three miles—and in the 
dark ?” 

“TI must go, mother; I see no other 
course,” said Katerina, outwardly calm, 
as she warmed her snow-boots and fastened 
them up, but inwardly trembling. She 
knew part of the journey lay through a lonely 
tract of country, and visions of avalanches, 
wolves, and even bears, as dangers which 
might beset her, flitted across her brain; but 
the thought that little Ole was liable to the 
same and even greater dangers, for out of 
sheer weariness the child might sink down 
in the snow to fall into the sleep from which 





/no one ever awakes: this thought nerved 
/her to undertake the task, fraught with 








terror, if not with real danger, as it was. 

“Three miles! Let me see, you might 
do it in six hours ; you are a quick walker ; 
but you will have to rest at Setsan, that is 
half way to Leifset. You'll get there before 
night, and you'll have the moon by the time 
you get to Setsan.” 

“YT may overtake them before then, 
mother. I shall walk much quicker than 
Ole can, only you see they have had five 
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hours’ start. I'll take Finn with me, he’ll 
be a protection, and the lantern and some 
candles—it won’t do to fall short of a light. 
I can get what food I want at Setsan. There, 
now I am ready. Good-bye, mother, don’t 
be frightened if I don’t return to-night ; for 
if the children are safe at uncle Ulrich’s I 
shan’t come back till to-morrow.” 

“Good-bye, my brave Katerina. God 
bless you and take care of you, and grant 
you may find those children safe,” and Mrs. 
Olafsen wrapped a shawl round her head and 
stood at the door watching till the glimmer 
of Katerina’s lantern disappeared in the 
darkness. 

The ground was covered with snow, as in- 
deed it is all through the winter in these 
northern regions, great icicles hung like a 
decp fantastic fringe from the dwarf birch- 
trees, willows, and alder shrubs which 
were scattered about the fields through 
which the first half-mile of Katerina’s path 
lay ; but the darkness, which was only made 


visible by her lantern, did not allow her to | 


see anything but frozen snow under her feet, 
the lights of Saltdal approaching nearer 
every step, and the brilliant stars hanging 
like great lamps in the depths of the great 
dark-blue sky overhead. 

The cold was intense, but it was a dry 
bracing cold, and Katerina was well wrapped 
up in her long fur-jacket and warm hood ; 
moreover she was accustomed to the cold, 
and by the time she left the lights of Saltdal 
behind her, she was quite warm and glowing 
with the exercise of walking. It would have 
been much shorter for her to go through a 
pine-forest to Setsan, but she felt sure Olga 


would choose the road round the forest, | 
though it wound about and was longer ; | 


moreover Katerina had heard that wolves had 
been seen and heard in the forest, and she 
was by no means anxious to try such a 
short cut, so she took the road by the fiord, 
and if it had only been light she would have 
enjoyed the walk through the grand scenery. 


On her left lay pasture-land and _ pine- | 


forests, and far away, though she could not 
see them now, were towering the Sulitjenia 
mountains, at the foot of which the Saltdal 
valley lies; on her right was the fiord 


which just here wound in and out of the | 


coast, but farther on grew wider and wider. 
On the cther side of it lay another range of 
hills, with villages dotted about at their feet. 
By the side of the fiord for some little dis- 
tance out of Saltdal were large wooden 
frames, on which quantities of cod-fish hung 
to dry, and on the opposite side were log- 
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houses, store-houses in which the fish were 
kept. When the last of these log-houses 
was passed, Katerina knew she would only 
pass one or two fishermen’s huts until she 
reached Setsan, and she began to feel rather 
nervous. Supposing a pack of wolves were 
to dart out of that pine-forest which she 
must skirt for the next hour or two, how 
terrible it would be! Her only chance of 
escape would be a choice of evils ; she must 
jump into the fiord : it would be better than 
to be torn to death by wolves. 

How dark it was too now she was along- 
side the forest, though it did not stretch 
down to the borders of the fiord, and how 
deep the snow was! She had not been here 
since the summer, but from what she could 
see it must be several feet deep in places; 
fortunately it was frozen so hard that in this 
unbeaten path there was no danger of her 
sinking in, neither was there any danger of 
her losing her way, for she had nothing to 
| do but to follow the banks of the fiord, and 
in due course it would lead her to Setsan ; 
but it was a weary way, and even when she 
got there it was only half her journey, un- 
less, indeed, she came across the children 
before. 

At present not a trace of them had she 
seen. The only sound that disturbed the 
intense silence was the wailing cry of 
some sea-bird, many of which frequent 
the fiords; now a fulmar flew past with a 
shrill whistling cry, then a flock of Ivory 
gulls, as Katerina knew by their harsh 
| screams, flew sea-wards in search of food, 
| and she again regretted the darkness which 
prevented her from seeing those lovely birds 
in their beautiful snow-white plumage. And 
then again all was silent as the grave, except 
the rippling of the fiord, for severe as the 
weather was the salt waters of the fiord 
were not frozen in this part; higher up, as 
Katerina knew, she might have skated had 
| her road lain in the opposite direction. 

“Skua! Skuie!” What was that un- 
earthly squall which startled Katerina so 
that she dropped her lantern, and her heart 
seemed to rise into her mouth with fear ? 
And then a minute later she remembered it 
was only an arctic gull, or a skua as we call 
it, pursuing, on robbery intent, some smaller 
) bird, and once again Katerina breathed 
| freely. 
| But the skua had called up a new host of 
| terrors which had never occurred to the girl 
| before ; suppose she were to fall into the 
| hands of robbers on this lonely road, what 
| would become of her? Even Finn would 
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not be able to protect her against them. | little attraction for Katerina. She loved the 
True she had not much that was worth steal- | sun and she knew nothing about the stars, 
ing—only her long silver earrings and the | so they did not interest her much. 
silver cross she wore round her neck; they | “I wonder how much further it is to Set- 
were welcome to them if only they left her | san. If it were only daylight I could see the 
in peace. If they took her fur-jacket that | church tower by now, 1 am sure. Oh dear! 
would be a more serious loss, for how would | this darkness, it makes the journey so long 
she stand the cold without it ? |and so wearisome. It is true what Herr 
But by the time Katerina had arrived at | Cappelen said in his sermon last Sunday, in 
this stage in her thoughts she had rekindled | natural things as well as in spiritual, that it 
her light, and with the light her courage | is darkness, ignorance, or else that worst 
came back, and she took herself to task for darkness of all when our own sins shut out 
her want of trust. the light of God’s presence from us, that 
“As if the good God could not protect | makes life a long and weary journey. Now 
me from evil men as well as from wild | if I could only see Setsan it would cheer me 
beasts! how wicked I am to be afraid when | up, and I should not feel half as tired as I 
I know He is with me go where I may; and do; I know that it is lying on in front 
my poor little Ole, surely God will take | of me, yet I fecl asif I should never get 
care of him too; robbers or no robbers, 1 there. I am walking by faith instead of 
must go on to Leifset, unless I find the child- | by sight to-day, and it is much harder. 
ren before. Come, Finn! good dog, let us | What was that? Finn, Finn!” cried Kate- 
make haste.” | rina, stopping short as some animal dashed 
Finn was a Finn-hound which, as a great past her. Was it a wolf or a lynx? 
favour, farmer Olafsen had obtained from | No, only a fox, as Katerina’s nose told her 
some Lapps when he was a puppy, for the | the next moment, but it startled her so that 
Lapps are so jealous of this breed of dogs, | she took to her heels, and shouting to Finn 
that no money will induce them to part with | to follow, she ran on and never stopped again 
one, and it was only the fact that farmer | till she at last saw the lights of Setsan. It 
Olafsen had given evidence in favour of | was far darker now than when she started, 
a Lapp who had been accused of eider- | for it was nearly six o’clock, and shortly, as 
duck shooting, which is a crime in Norway, | Katerina knew, the moon would rise, and 
that induced this Lapp to part with Finn, | the darkest part of an arctic day is just before 
then a little puppy ; now Finn was rather | the moon rises. 
smaller than an English colley-dog, he was' Katerina knew there were some friends of 
thinner than a colley though, but with a long | her father living at Setsan, and though she 
fluffy tan coat, he had a pointed nose and had never met them, she felt sure if she 
hazel eyes, and was considered a very hand- called on them they would give her some 
some dog of his kind, and he was as faithful milk and something to eat before she set off 
as he was handsome. To-day he was rather on the last half of her journey, so she deter- 
troublesome, at least so Katerina thought ;| mined to ask the first person she met to 
she would fain have had him keep close | direct her to the Tostrups’ house. A little 
to her, whereas Finn would persist in mak- | distance from Setsan Katerina came across a 
ing short excursions into the pine-forest | small wooden hut from which, as she passed, 
which bounded their path on one side for | a tall young man emerged, and as he locked 
several English miles. Katerina objected | the door wished her good evening. 
to this, partly because it tired Finn, who; There was an honest ring in the stranger's 
had no idea what a long journey was before | voice, and an air of such deference in his 
him, and partly because she was afraid that | manner as he took off his hat with charac- 
any wolves or lynxes which might be lurking | teristic Norwegian politeness, that Katerina 
in the forest would attack him and her also. | answered immediately by asking him if he 
After the skua had so alarmed Katerina | could direct her to Herr Tostrup’s house, 
she went on for another hour without any- | as he was a friend of her father. 
thing happening to rouse her fears. She} “J think I can since I am his son, Eric 
met no one and no thing, and the journey in | Tostrup,” said the stranger, smiling as he 
this darkness seemed trebly long and tedious. | took Katerina’s lantern from her and carried 
She could see nothing but the glimmer | jt while she explained who she was and what 
of her lantern on the snow for a few yards | she was doing so far from home. 
around her, unless she gazed up at the star- | «But you are never thinking of going on 
lit heavens, which, however, possessed but | to Leifset to-night, are you? Why it is @ 
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mile and a half from here; it will take you 

three hours at least, probably more, since 

ey must be dreadfully tired now,” said 
ric. 

“T must indeed, unless I can hear any- 
thing of the children in Leifset ; you have 
not seen them, have you? They are strangers, 
and you would be sure to notice them, for 
Olga is so pretty, and Ole is deaf and dumb,” 
said Katerina sadly, for she began to despair 
of overtaking them. 

“ No, indeed I have not, but I have been 
in my little observatory studying astronomy 
all day, so I should not be likely to see any- 
thing outside except the stars. But while 
you are resting I will go out and make in- 
quiries for you with pleasure. Here we are. 
Mother, this is Herman Olafsen’s daughter ; 
she has walked all the way from Saltdal in 
the dark to look fora little brother and sister 
who are lost. She is tired and hungry, will 
you see after her while I go and inquire in 
the village if the children have been seen ?” 
said Eric Tostrup as he ushered Katerina 
into a house very like her own home, only it 
was better furnished, and there were curtains 
at the windows, and a general air of pros- 
perity seemed to pervade the establishment. 

Mrs. Tostrup, who was an elderly woman, 
tall and thin like her son, came forward, and 
gave Katerina a cordial welcome, placing her 
in an arm-chair close to the large blazing 
fire, and preparing her some food while she 
listened to the tired girl’s story. In a quar- 
ter of an hour from the time Katerina came 
in a bowl of hot soup made of reindeer flesh 
and thickened with oatmeal was placed be- 
fore her, and while she did ample justice to 
this, Finn begging on his hind legs for the 
remains, Mrs. Tostrup prepared a second 
course of delicious barley-cakes smothered 
in cream, a luxury which Katerina had 
rarely tasted, for barley does not grow so 
far north, and the Olafsens were wont to be 
content with the oatcakes and black rye- 
bread of the district, and seldom thought of 
sending to Trondjheim or Bergen for wheat 
or barley as the wealthier people did. 

By the time Katerina and Finn had 
finished their repast, Eric Tostrup came in 
again to say that he had inquired throughout 
the village for the children, but without suc- 
cess. Nostrangers had been observed to pass 
through Setsan that day ; still it was quite 
possible in the darkness that the children 
had passed without observation. As the 
young man stood bareheaded by the fire he 
and Katerina were able to see each other for 
the first time; by the miserable light of 












her lantern that had been impossible, and 
now the examination was more -on his side 
than hers, for whereas Katerina only ven- 
tured to take a few shy glances at the tall 
stranger, Eric Tostrup was troubled with no 
shyness, and seemed unable to remove his 
eyes from the fair girl on the hearth, her 
golden head resting against the side of the 
chimney-piece, and the firelight playing full 
on her fair young face which, though not 
beautiful like Olga’s, was sweet and fresh 
and fair to look upon. 

Eric was not handsome, neither was he 
plain ; indeed, but for his expression, his was 
not a face to be remarked upon, but the 
dreamy, far-off look in his large blue eyes, 
and their keen intellectual glance, which illu- 
mined his whole countenance, redeemed it 
from the charge of plainness or mediocrity. 

The Norwegians are an intelligent people, 
the long winter evenings giving all classes 
plenty of opportunities for improving their 
minds, but Eric Tostrup was more than in- 
telligent ; there was intellect in his face, and 
he at once struck even a casual observer as 
being superior to his class, for he was only a 
fisherman, though a very well-to-do one. He 
and his father employed several fishermen, 
only going out themselves in fine weather, 
or when a large haul was expected; they 
were chiefly engaged in salting and dry- 
ing the stock-fish, and then packing and 
sending it off in wholesale quantities to 
retail dealers, Still both father and son 
would have described themselves as fisher- 
men pure and simple, and the fact that Eric 
was entitled to write astronomer after his 
name would have seemed to him no reason 
for being ashamed of his calling ; on the con- 
trary, he was rather proud that he a fisher- 
man had risen by his own exertions to be an 
astronomer, appointed to take observations 
for the observatory at Christiania. 

In the long dark days and nights of winter, 
Eric had ample time to prosecute his astro- 
nomical researches, and when it was moon- 
light, or too cloudy to make observations, 
he studied mathematics, and read all the 
astronomical books he could obtain. 

“What will you do, Miss Olafsen? Of 
course you will not go any farther to-night ; 
you will stay with us, and to-morrow P 
began Eric. 

“Oh! no, no, thank you; I must go off 
at once. I have already rested too long, but 
it was so warm and comfortable. I must go 
on to Leifset immediately,” cried Katerina, 
rising hastily, and putting her fur-jacket on 
again. 
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“To Leifset to-night! 
it is enough to kill 
you,” exclaimed Eric, 
as he helped her on 
with her jacket. 

“Oh, no, it won't. 
T am very strong, and 
[have Finn. Besides, 
it is moonlight now, 
I shan’t mind half so 
much; coming here 
was the worst. Oh, 
my poor little Ole! It 
only I find him alive 
and safe how glad | 
shall be!” said Kate- 
rina, preparing to bid 
Mrs. ‘Tostrup good- 
bye. 

“Wait a minute. 
If you are determined 
to go you shan’t walk : 
we have a sledge; | 
will drive you in that. 

Sit down and rest till 

I have it ready,” and, 
without waiting for 
an answer, Eric Tost- 
rup, who was accus- 
tomed to have things his 
own way, left the house. 

“Eric is right, my dear ; 
it is too far for you to walk. 
He will drive you there in an 
hour, and he will take the great- 
est care of you. He is an excellent 
son is my Eric, and so clever ; but, like 
all men, he likes his own way, and, being 
an only child, he has had it perhaps more 
than was good for him. Only, as I tell his 
father, his way is always the best way ; so 
why shouldn’t he have it ?” 

And Katerina, who was by no means sorry 
to be spared another Norsk mile-and-a-half 
walk, and was delighted to have a companion, 
saw no reason why, in the present instance, 
Eric should not have his own way ; at any 
rate, she had no intention of denying him it. 

In less than half an hour Eric was driving 
her in a very primitive sledge, drawn by two 
tame reindeer, to Leifset, while Finn, who was 
tired, lay at their feet. It was bright moon- 
light now, and, if it had not been for her 
anxiety about Ole and Olga, Katerina would 
have thoroughly enjoyed the situation. Eric 
saw she was anxious, and partly to divert 
her mind and give her something else to 
think about, partly because he talked better 
on this than on any other subject, inasmuch 










“What was that unearthly squall?” 


9s it was the uppermost in his mind, and the 
one he knew most about, he began to tell her 
a little about the stars. 

“No science makes one feel so small as 
astronomy. I think if any man were to ask. 
me how he was to learn humility, I should 
say, study astronomy, for the more we know 
of that the more we feel how miserably small 
all our human knowledge is. I dare say it 
is the same with other studies, but I think 
the infinite greatness and goodness of God, 
and, on the other hand, the unspeakable 
littleness of man, must strike the astronomer 
more than any other man. When one looks 
up into the sky on a clear moonless night or 
arctic day, and gazes on the infinite number 
of the visible stars, and knows that each one 
of those stars is a sun, with a system of its 
own, like our sun, some much larger even 
than he is, and that each of those suns has 
worlds dependent on it for light, whether 
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inhabited or not we know not, cne feels 
almost crushed with a sense of one’s own 
utter insignificance.” 

“But is it really true?” asked Katerina, 
turning to her companion, and opening her 
great eyes in amazement. 

‘Tt is indeed, and, what is more wonderful, 
if we were to turn a powerful telescope on 
to a part of the heavens apparently starless 
to the naked eye, it would reveal still more 
distant stars or points of light which, in 
reality, are suns; and, if it were possible 
to construct telescopes powerful enough, so 
we might go on to the end of the chapter. 
The wonders of the heavens are too great for 
our poor, feeble, finite minds to grasp even 
a meagre idea of their extent. ‘The heavens’ 
do, indeed, ‘declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth His handiwork.’ 
Never were truer words spoken than those, 
and if all the hours I have spent in my little 
observatory had taught me nothing else, I 
could not think them wasted, since they have 
taught me to wonder more and more at His 
wisdom and power. And when we think 
that the same great God who made this 
wonderful universe, and on Whom the whole 
universe depends, also cares for each one of 
us poor miserable little atoms of humanity, 
who inhabit one of the apparently least im- 
portant of the planets of by no means the 
largest solar system, and condescends to 
listen to our prayers, it overpowers us with 
a sense of our own unworthiness, and fills 
our hearts with gratitude, and love, and 
reverent fear.” 

Katerina did not reply, but sat lost in 


| thought, her blue eyes filled with tears, 
which Eric seeing in the moonlight changed 
| the conversation by asking if she had ever 
| been to Leifset. 
| “Oh, yes! I have stayed there in the 
| summer, two or three times, to help Aunt 
| Katty when the eider-ducks are sitting. 
| There is always so much to do then—collect- 
ing the down, and picking and drying it, 
| and then helping to feed the ducks. But now, 
| as we told Olga, there is nothing to be seen.” 
“No; and I am just wondering how we 
| are to get across to the island, for it is ten 
| to one if we can make them hear, or get a 
| boat, for they often don’t come on to the 
|mainland for weeks together, except on 
Sunday to church, in the winter,” said Eric, 
| urging his deer to a better pace as they 
glided noiselessly along on the snow. 

“How lovely it all is,” said Katerina, 
glancing at the pine-clad mountains, as range 
after range rose dimly before them in the 
moonlight, while in the valley through which 
they were driving the blue waters of the 
fiord, which was very wide here, shone like 
silver, and soft clouds of white mist hung 
about the hollows of the opposite hills, veil- 
ing their outlines in mystery. 

It was, indeed, beautiful at any time, but 
the witchery of moonlight cast a mysterious 
charm over the scene, which both Katerina 
and Eric felt no words could adequately 
describe ; and so they drove on in silence, 
till Eric pointed out the tower of Leifset 
church, and Katerina hardly knew whether 
she was glad or sorry her journey was nearly 
| at an end. 








MISSIONS ON THE SEAS. 
By ELEANOR HOLMES. 


M0 than half a century ago, two 
years indeed before her Majesty began 


| ley discovered for himself that the seamen 
on board these merchant ships were as sheep 








her gracious reign over this realm, a certain | without a shepherd, that there was no one 
Dr. Ashley, near kinsman to the late Lord | to care for them, whether they were ashore 
Shaftesbury, found himself in the immediate | or afloat, and that in spite of all the fictitious 
vicinity of that great shelter for ships off the | interest and romance attaching to his pro- 
South Welsh coast, known as the Penarth | fession, poor Jack’s existence was practically 
Roads. From the windows of the house | ignored by the great body of the nation. To 
where he was staying was visible a host of | perceive a truth was at once to begin to act 
wind-bound vessels of varying degrees and | on it with Dr. Ashley, no less than with that 
sizes. To the weary and chafing crews which | illustrious relative of his whose name has 
manned these several vessels, Dr. Ashley | since become a household word. His next 
bethought himself one afternoon of paying a | step accordingly was to build and fit out at 
friendly visit; and from this tiny casual | his own expense a neat Mission yacht, in 
beginning the Missions to Seamen took their | which he flitted about the roadsteads, visit- 
first origin. It was not long before Dr. Ash-| ing from vessel to vessel of the outward- 
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bound fleets, and diligently sowing that seed 
which was destined to bear so grand a har- 
vest by-and-by. Single-handed he worked 
thus for some years until pecuniary reverses 
overtook him, and he perceived that his 
undertaking had already outstripped his own 
private resources, requiring therefore to be 
established on a more certain and extensive 
footing. 

His first demands for help and sympathy 
were eyed askance. ‘My good sir, what 
have I to do with sailors?” was the irate 
question put to him by a testy baronet whom 
he had asked for a subscription to the infant 
Society. 

Dr. Ashley’s reply seemed rather wide of 
the mark ; for he simply inquired whether 
his worthy host had eaten any breakfast that 
morning. The baronet, with a polite apo- 
logy, was about to ring the bell, when 
Dr. Ashley gently drew his hand aside. 

‘“‘ Many thanks, I have breakfasted myself. 
I only wished to know if you had, and if so, 
what you had eaten.” 

The astonished baronet gave the bill of 
fare, and presently realised with some em- 
barrassment that inasmuch as tea, coffee, and 
sugar were not indigenous products of the 
English soil, he had, after all, a little more 
to do with sailors, and sailors with him, than 
appeared at first sight. It is pleasing to 
learn that he became afterwards one of 
Dr. Ashley’s most ardent supporters. 

To minister, however, to the souls of the 
scattered seamen was not possible until due 
provision had first been made for their 
bodies. As the time went on, it became 
more and more evident that the sailor’s worst 
enemies were those that met him on shore 
when he was paid off from his ship, and that 
where there existed one agent for good in 
the person of some chaplain or reader de- 
puted by the Society, there were at least 
fifty for evil in the persons of crimps and 
harpies of both sexes who thronged the ves- 
sel before it had fairly weighed anchor, and 
deliberately set to work not merely to rob 
the unfortunate sailors of their hard-earned 
wages, but as a preliminary step to reduce 
them, by means of strong drink, below the 
level of the brutes that perish. 

And so it befell that after some port ex- 
perience of this kind, in which he had the op- 
portunity of seeing much of his work undone 
before his very eyes, Mr. Boyer, the super- 
intendent of the Mission, recognised the 
absolute necessity of calling in the aid of the 
law to remedy so scandalous a state of things. 
This gentleman, who has been for over thirty 





years in the service, and who clearly goes on 
the principle that what seems impossible shall 
beforthwith accomplished, went upto London, 
obtained an interview with one of the ruling 
powers at Whitehall, and by his assistance 
resuscitated two obsolete Acts of Parliament, 
which in some degree interposed a shield 
between the crimps and their defenceless 
victims. 

Mr. Boyer’s difficulties did not end here. 
There were certain ports of the kingdom in 
which the Acts worked successfully enough. 
There were others in which they proved to 
be but dead letters. Magistrates were found 
so little alive to any sense of their official 
responsibilities as to refuse to convict when 
these depraved characters were brought 
before them. Appeals were made to the Lon- 
don courts of law, but in vain. Still the 
indomitable champion of the sailor refused 
to give up his cause. This time he went to 
the very fountain-head of legal information, 
and by the aid of no less a person than the 
Lord Chancellor (Hatherley), a Bill was in- 
troduced into Parliament which made the 
British ship in port as secure from intrusion 
as the proverbial Englishman’s castle. 

Much has indeed been done during the 
last half-century, but much more still re- 
mains to be done. We can protect our 
sailors at home, but there are countless 
foreign ports where they are still at the 
mercy of those whom it is hardly uncharit- 
able to stigmatize as hirelings of the evil 
one. 

It will scarcely be believed, but it is none 
the less an indisputable fact, that the seaman 
has again and again been lured to some den 
of thieves by those who have received accu- 
rate information concerning him beforehand 
from accredited agents on English soil. 

“Such and such a man is worth robbing. 
Look out for him,” so runs the telegraphic 
message ; and the sailor is greeted by name 
as an old acquaintance, and promptly fleeced 
of his possessions. 

The aim of the Society is, therefore, to be 
beforehand with these scoundrels, and in 
every important port where English vessels 
touch, to have a representative who shall 
hold out a helping hand to their crews and 
provide them with shelter for the body, no 
less than food and medicine for the soul. 

And now what is the existing state of things 
in the noble work whose feeble beginning has 
been outlined in this short sketch ? Truly the 
little rill has grown into the great river, with 
tributary streams branching out in every 
direction. The Society is worked on the lines 
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of the Church of England, but its ministra- 
tions are offered to and gladly accepted by all 
who come within reach of them. Neither is 
any distinction made as to race or nationality. 
In this vast parish, with its scores of chap- 
lains and its hundreds of associates and 
readers, every man wearing a blue jersey, 
whether he call himself seaman, fisherman, 
or bargee, is counted as a parishioner. 

The great variety of nationalities to be 
found in our harbours may be imagined from 
the fact that the Bibles supplied by the 
Society during the twenty-nine years ending 
December 31st, 1888, were in thirty-one 
languages, the bare enumeration of which 
brings home to one very forcibly the full 
meaning of the curse of Babel. 

This sale of Bibles at the lowest possible 
prices is one of the leading features in the 
work, and many have been the proofs that 
the bread thus cast on the waters is found 
after many days. The sailor’s memory is 
retentive, especially of forbearance with him 
or kindness towards him, and the man who 
succeeds in making him feel himself cared for 
is pretty sure to win his heart and open his 
eyes to the truth. 

A touching story is told by Mr. Boyer of 
a sailor who met all his efforts to bring him 
to a more earnest frame of mind with roars 
of hilarious laughter. To tame him was im- 
possible, and with much inward sadness, but 
with undisturbed patience, the kind chaplain 
entered upon his service with the crew, to 
the accompaniment of these unmannerly 
peals of laughter. 

Years passed away, and Mr. Boyer found 
himself in a railway carriage in company 
with two seamen, one of whom showed 
unmistakable signs of desiring to enter into 
conversation with him. The other sailor 
looked astonished and presently inquired in 
an aside whether his mate knew “ that there 
parson.” 

“Yes, I know him,” was the answer ; and 
turning to Mr. Boyer, the seaman reminded 
him of what had taken place many years 
before on board a vessel which he specified, 
adding humbly, “I am the man who laughed, 
sir, and I have never forgiven myself for the 
way I treated you that day.” 

Doubtless his conscience had been all the 
more eloquent because he had not received a 
syllable of reproach from Mr. Boyer. More 
than once has it happened to him to be thus 
recognised and thanked by men whose very 
faces had been effaced from his memory, but 
who remembered him and traced to his words 
their highest well-being. 











Needless to say that the most earnest en- 
deavours are used to promote the cause of 
temperance among the sailors, whose greatest 
curse is pronounced even by themselves to 
be drink. Of course half the battle is won 
when, as not infrequently happens, the cap 
tains and mates set their crews the example 
by themselves taking the pledge. In one of 
the great ports there are two handsome 
buildings, a church and an institute, stand- 
ing monuments to the generosity and can- 
dour of a wealthy wine merchant, who 
recognised how essential it was that the 
sailor should be encouraged to practise total 
abstinence. As a natural result of this step, 
over a dozen public-houses have been closed 
in the neighbourhood ; and, greater triumph 
still, several of the proprietors who had for- 
merly been seamen, have themselves taken 
the pledge and returned to their old calling. 

Enough has been said to prove that this 
noble work is worthy of support and sym- 
pathy. It remains but to show how these 
may most effectually be rendered. Of course 
the first and most obvious means is by sub- 
scription, large or small, which is always 
welcome to a society entirely dependent on 
voluntary contributions. It is satisfactory 
to learn that these are more numerous year 
by year, and the income of 1888 was 
£29,867 8s. 5d., as against £2,848 13s. 6d. 
in 1856. 

But there are other ways of helping this 
work than by direct monetary gifts. There 
are some whose time hangs heavy on their 
hands, who might be of infinite assistance to 
the Society, by acting as local secretaries, in 
the various stations, and thus relieving the 
chaplains and readers of the more mechanical 
and secular part of their labours. Again, 
there is a demand, with which it is almost 
impossible to keep pace, for pure literature 
to send to sea, that the long weary hours on 
shipboard may be relieved by profitable read- 
ing. For this purpose, old books, unbound 
magazines, discarded Bibles and _prayer- 
books are most thankfully accepted, as also 
stout canvas bags for packing them, which 
are of cheap material and very easily made. 
These things are worth much and cost little ; 
in many cases they require simply some 
thought and trouble, and there are countless 
kind hearts, as experience shows, ready to 
bestow both in a good cause. 

As a proof of the way in which even 
rubbish can be sometimes turned to good 
account, it may be mentioned that four har- 
moniums were purchased one year at one of 
the great roadstead stations out of the pro- 
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ceeds of the waste paper, old reports and 
pamphlets, placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. 

It is difficult, indeed, for those who are 
surrounded with books and periodicals to 
understand the untold boon that a bag of 
unbound magazines may afford to a whole 
ship’s company during the many months that 
they are sometimes compelled to pass afloat, 
and in which they must needs have many 
unemployed .hours. Sailors delight in a 
good story, and even those which we should 
regard as childish have been eagerly wel- 
comed by grey-haired men. 

All such help as this is therefore welcome, 
and may be sent, prepaid, of course, to— 


Commander W. Dawson, R.N., 
The Secretary, 
The Missions to Seamen, 
11, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





power to bear a hand in this good work. 
It has been said truly that love, whether 
divine or human, is like flame; light as many 
fresh flames as you will, it grows. How 
many are the afternoon visits, the chance 
encounters, the casual conversations that 
might be utilised in the cause of active 
charity, instead of being devoted as they are 
only too often to idle gossip, if not to actual 
slander. We have more influence than we 
suspect both for good and for evil, and many 
a turn might be given to the conversation 
in our drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, 
which should call out our best rather than 
our worst feelings, and incite to warm pity 
and eager compassion rather than to thought- 
less blame or to icy condemnation. 

It needs no mighty gifts of oratory or 
intellect thus to persuade others, only that 
tact which is begotten of fine feeling, and 
which in conjunction with an honest and 
good heart is one of those social levers that 


And in one other way we have it in our | regenerate the world. 


DREAM AND DEED. 


A MEDITATION. 


** Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast for ever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


‘(HE poet’s words, I said, are true : 
Man’s task is not to dream, but do, 

And sluggards, who to dreaming give 

Their life, know not what ’tis to live. 


For when the reaper dreams away 

The hours so brief of harvest day, 
Shame-faced and sad the field he leaves 
With no good tale of gathered sheaves ; 
Dreading to meet the glance of Him 
Who, standing in the twilight dim, 


Asks not, “ How didst thou dream, my son?” 


But “ What has my good labourer done ?” 


And so I said, “To dream is nought” ; 
But as I spoke there came a thought— 
If in a dream there visit me 

Foresight of beauty yet to be, 
Yearning for glory, dim-discerned, 
Hints of a lesson yet unlearned, 

The heart’s desire, the spirit’s pain, 
The will’s resolve, “I must attain!” 





CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


Whence comes the dream, if not from Him 
Who standeth in that twilight dim 

Where is the home of dreams, and where 
Fulfilment sweet of vision fair ? 


Is not the dream the fertile seed 

He drops in darkness, and the deed 

Its flower and fruitage ?—one the germ 
That in its place doth sleep a term 

And only live a hidden life ? 

And one the blade that after strife 
Upward through darkness, fronts the sun 
And knows a new glad day begun ? 


Then come, with fulness of the year, 

The ear and corn within the ear ; 

The harvest-home, the table spread 

With pious thanks for daily bread ;— 

The dream that was in stillness sown, 

That lay a seed, forgotten, lone, 

Now sleeps no longer ’neath the clod, 

But wakes a deed, in praise of God. 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, gentlest Saviour.” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 11—24. 
Text: “ And when He came to Himself.’’ 


rPXHE true nature of man is a beautiful 

thing. There is a great difference 
between man as he is and man as he should 
be, and as he would be if he were what God 
made him to be, and what Christ came to 
earth and died and rose again that he 
might be. 

“It’s spoilt!” woefully exclaimed a little 
boy to me, big tears rolling down his horror- 
stricken face, as I went up to him where he 
was picking up a pretty painted kite, all 
torn and soft and dirty, from a pool in the 
road into which, as he started to fly it, it | 


had fluttered down and fallen full length. | 


Very miserable was the little fellow as he 
realised that the purchase of his savings, his 
new joy, was spoilt. 

The kite should have been a thing of 
beauty up in the sky, upon the sunny winds. 
That was what the kite was made for, and 
there it was in his hand, all dripping with 
water and mud. 

So, too, are all selfish, mean, and cruel 
men; they are spoilt. They ought to be 
lofty and noble and brave and good. 

The story Jesus told of a boy wko lived 
with his father, a farmer in a prosperous 
old farm in Palestine, was the story of a 
boy who should have been generous, and 
pure and true, but who became selfish, and 
low and false. He thought it would be very 
great and grand to go from home and take a 
lot of money and do as he liked. The com- 
mon enjoyments of honesty and industry 
and home seemed very vulgar tohim. He 
did not want to do any good to anybody, to 
discharge any duties. He got tired of such 
things, and, foolish-minded fellow that he 





was, felt that he was born for a much grander 
fate than fell to honest, industrious men. | 
He pined and was unhappy, and would get | 
his money together and take it with him | 
and go away and enjoy himself. | 

Goodness and nobleness would be content 
and would enjoy itself anywhere. It takes | 
very little to please a noble mind. Even angels | 
are happy only because they industriously | 


do good and are good. They are minister- 
ing spirits and live and are blessed and thrive 
on nobleness. They travel all over God’s 
universe, clapping their glad wings every- 
where. So long as they are useful they are 
happy of heart. They have no scruples as to 
what they do so long as it is their duty to 
do it. 

You have heard of the great English 
admiral, Lord Nelson, who fought the ene- 
mies of his country in the great battle of 
Trafalgar. On the morning of. the great 
struggle he signalled from his ship to all the 
ships in his fleet, “England expects every 
man to do his duty!” And every man on 
board those ships answered and did his duty. 
Fate had set them in face of England’s foes— 
commanders, soldiers, sailors, and powder- 
boys. And by nature they were Englishmen, 
and pride in their country inspired them, as 
some looked to their ship’s sails, and some 
to her guns, and the boys to their powder 
and shot; and amid smoke and fire, and 
broken limbs, and bleeding wounds, and 
failing masts, and sinking ships, enthusiasm 
for their duty made them fearless and busy 
in it. 

Heaven, too, has its expectation. It ex- 
pects every angel to do his duty ; to carry 
comfort to the sad, help to the weak; to 
make the world happier. And ali do it. 
They get no special notice for it; but they do 
it. Those they nobly serve do not know them, 
or think about them, or praise them; both 
day and night continually they are on rounds 


| of duty, fighting heaven’s enemies, which 


are not ships, but human sorrows and mise- 
ries. They do common work, and are un- 
commonly blessed by it. 

For heaven has its duty, and its blessed- 
ness for those who do it. Little, frank, 
honest-hearted boys and girls, being just 
what God made them to be, loyal loving 
sons and daughters, are extremely happy. 
So are fathers and mothers who live for their 
families. So are all men and women who 
live for their neighbours, and their country, 
and thus for their God. In vain do people 
seek blessedness by any other way than 
this. 

We ought to be very thankful to God 
for the supreme simplicity of the way to 
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blessedness, and for its being to our hand 
everywhere. It does not need looking 
for. It is close by us in just our daily 
duty. 

And so at last that foolish boy found. He 
had his way. Went off in search of paradise 
and found something very unlike paradise. 
And, after a long time of miserableness, he 
came home again and did his duty, and 
found what always goes with duty—mirth 
and glory and contentment of heart. 

His adventure wounded his pride most 
deeply, but he pocketed his pride and came 
home again and said how wrong he had 
been. He might have died of pride and 
vexation and humiliation but for one thing, 
and that one thing was that he came to himself, 
to just what God made him—an_ honest, 
candid-hearted son—and he went home to 
tell them there how foolish and blundering 
and sinful he had been. 

There is no pride in man’s real self. It is 
true and straightforward. And in just that 
fact lies the hope of man, the hope that he 
can become honest-hearted, loving the beau- 
tiful and true, and doing it. And that is why, 
when nobody else can see that a life is worth 
anything, God can see that it is worth much, 
and why He sent His Son to save and to 
ennoble and to bless it. 

There are many terrible men and women 
in the world, some prodigals and others 
Pharisees, but there is not one of these, 
not the worst of them who, if God could 
have His way with them, and could bring 
them to themselves, could not be made 
good and beautiful and splendid to be- 
hold. 

The truth is that every great and grand 
thing done under the sun is done because 
the doer was “himself” at the time he did 
it. All loveliness of deed and feeling is the 
flower of the true man, When people sigh 
to be “somebody” or to have something, they 
may spend days of agony and sleep on a bed 
of thorns : but rest and joy, as heaven counts 
such things, is in being true to your better, 
your real, God-made self. When you get 
older you will find many temptations to be 
selfish, vain, and worldly. Even now, whilst 
you are still young, there are many dangers 
around you which spoil and degrade you. 
Be open, true, candid, and kind. ‘That is 
what your Father in heaven would have you 
to be. Be that, my child, and though you 
are poor and unknown, you will be a bright 
spot on earth to the eyes of heaven, and the 
centre of joy to all the creatures of God 
that know you. 





SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Crown Him with many crowns.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 27—43. 


Text: ‘Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom.” 


ONE of the most beautiful things about 
a man’s coming to himself is, that when he 
has done it he can see right from wrong, and 
wrong seems abominable to him. Before that, 
the unjust or cruel might seem pleasant to 
him ; but after that it would give him pain 
to do it; he would give his life rather than 
do it. And that is so just because man’s 
true self is from heaven and God, and 
must go for what is heavenly and God- 
like. 

I will tell you a story of a horrible period 
in human history, the time of the French 
Commune, when shooting and stabbing were 
thought too good for any person who be- 
longed to the upper classes of France, for 
even children who were nobly born; and 
wild and maddened men spread awful pain 
and terror and human blood all through the 
land. Terrible, coarse, revengeful men 
slaughtered the rich as if they were venomous 
and dangerous beasts. They had good mo- 
tives and had suffered much, but they were 
not true men, they lacked the generosity 
and self-control and repose of that sovereign 
thing, a man, and despite their good motives 
and sufferings they were hard and cruel and 
wicked. 

A company of these horrible men, in their 
ravages about the land, captured a band of 
what they called the enemies of mankind, 
and condemned them to death. Amongst 
them was a small boy of twelve, who, be- 
cause he wore fine clothes and was well 
spoken, belonged to the better class, and 
was with men of it they hated. He was an 
open-faced, cheery little man, with strong, 
kindly heart looking through his clear eyes. 
He was full of the spirit of his class, and 
looked upon the low-born ruffians who had 
captured him, and were about to put him to 
death, with proud contempt. He could 
scarcely think of death in his desire to 
acquit himself worthily of his noble name. 
He was proud of his name, and knew that 
these cruel men hated it. He belonged to a 
great race, and acquitted himself in a way 
worthy of it. 

Before he was taken off to be locked up in 
the guard-house, he approached the man in 
authority, and said: “If you please, sir, 
will you be so kind as to allow me to go 
home to give my watch to my mother?” 
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with just a little feverish agitation in his 
voice. He was afraid he might not be allowed 
his request. The subordinates would have 
dragged him away, but their superior bid 
them let himalone. “ Let him speak to me,” 
he said. 

When he realised what the boy said, the 
man stared and laughed. “The little rogue,” 
he thought to himself, “‘he wants to slip me.” 
But he was astonished at a child conceiving 
such a request. He had condemned the lot 
inalump to death. It was not so easy to con- 
firm the condemnation of the child with such 
a look upon his fair face, and such a request 
upon his lips. It gave him another view 
of the matter. The little petitioner was no 
doubt the child of a noble, and had lived in a 
palace, had perhaps known princes and cardi- 
nals, but, criminal as all that was in this 
man’s sight, he could not forget that the 
boy was young and it had all been fixed for 
him. There had been no tremble in his 
voice as he asked his favour, lifting his rather 
pale face up to the tall and rough commander. 
His knees were firm as his mind. ‘Oh, 
please do !” he added while the man paused 
a moment for his answer. The man was 
pleased and touched. 

“ Yes ; you can go,” he replied, and langhed 
as he said it. His voice, so stern when con- 
demning the boy, was now kindly, and almost 
playful. 

The mind of the boy was simply intent 
on its one idea, giving the watch to its giver. 
Tho mind of the commander was possessed 
by the idea that the boy wanted his life. 
“The little rogue,” he muttered, as he turned 
away. 

But those times were stirring, and even chil- 
dren caught from them a high and astonishing 
spirit ; and this little man was full of loyalty 
and endurance. Above all, he was above 
tricks, and deception, and meanness. He 
had asked permission to go to give his watch 
to his mother, meaning to go and to do that, 
and to return. Honour, not life, was his 
master passion. 

In a few hours the boy returned, and stood 
again amongst them all in his little velvet 
tunic, his curling hair falling under his broi- 
dered cap. 

“Thank you, sir ; I am here,” he said. 

The men were dumbfounded. They paused 
and looked at one another. Nothing in all 
their lives had they seen or heard like this. 
They were seasoned to horrible things. They 
had heard of them, they had done them. 
Slaughter, and blood, and trembling victims 
they were used to. They could witness these 





things unmoved. But this sight astonished 
and staggered them. 

From savages they became men. 

They had swords, and pistols, and guns, 
but their hands did not feel for these. One 
of them, the commander, put his hand upon 
the little man’s head and pressed it back, so 
as to turn his face up to him, and smiled 
into it a grave, serious smile. 

The boy’s still face relaxed; he smiled 
back again. It had been a face of intense 
resolve and blank despair. The man’s had 
been one of resolute hatred. Both were 
now filled with new feelings ; the man’s with 
a man’s love, and the boy’s with a boy’s 
trust. 

The rest of the Revolutionists crowded 
round like so many kneeling worshippers. 
Underneath their savage exteriors and deep 
behind their bloodthirsty habits lay a man- 
hood which now lived, the manhood God 
gave them, and which He gave to make 
them, even them, at the long last, His lovers, 
His servants, His worshippers. For the 
moment they were new creatures. They 
were simple, true men, loving the true and 
lovely. 

They were transformed, and every man in 
the world would have been the same at the 
same sight. That simple, open, brave little 
heart was a miracle to their ways of think- 
ing, and worked a miracle upon them. As 
Jesus brought Lazarus forth out from his 
grave, that brave simple child had brought 
their real manhood out from its grave. 

All hatred and hardness and cruelty are, 
after all, the mere outward airs of man ; they 
are the shrouds of true manhood that lies 
underneath these airs. They are its grave. 
And when manhood, true, simple manhood, 
comes forth and is triumphant, it will be 
bitterly ashamed to do wrong, and will— 
can—only love and enjoy the right and noble 
and good, 

Even aloft on a felon’s cross, in all its 
shame and pain, justly there as he himself 
was convinced, the dying thief we have just 
read about came to himself and shed tears 
of shameand penitence at what he had been ; 
and Jesus gave him pardon and eternal life. 

Nobody can give that but Jesus. Many 
things bring man to himself for a moment 
now and then. But Jesus alone brings man 
to himself for ever, and crowns him with 
glory and honour forever. Then the angels 
praise him, and God admires him and is satis- 
fied, and pronounces the work of His hand 
very good. And the glorified creation joins 
with all the rest of the glorified in crying 
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in grateful joy, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto Thy name be all the 
glory.” 

It was a grand thing which God made | 
when He made man, and it is a grand thing 
when men are merely the true men which 
God meant them to be. 

The holy and blessed eompany of the 
redeemed, standing before the throne oi 
God above, are but foolish, sinful men come 
to themselves ‘through the grace of their | 
Lord, Jesus Christ. 

Those French madmen had for a moment 
just felt their real selves, and a little child, with 
its touch of heaven still upon it, had brougitt | 
them to it. They could now do the child no | 
wrong. And home he went, in wondering, 
grateful joy. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Come, sing with holy gladness,” 
Lesson: Acts iii. 12—26. 
Text: ‘‘ Having destroyed the enmity thereby.” 


As I want you to be much impressed with 


the wonderful difference there is between | 


the bad, the false man which so many men 
always live, and which all men so often live, 
and the good, the true man, which God has 
put within us all, and which He wishes us 
all to live, and to live always, I will tell you 
another story this time from the time of the 
French Revolution. It is part of a story from 
Victor Hugo. 

It is only in stirring times, in scenes that 
break up what is the surface of man and let 
what is buried deep in him come to the sur- 
face, that men come to their true selves and 
are men, instead of mere pleasant brute beasts, 
or, what is worse, dangerous wild beasts in the 
garb of men. 

It was a long while ago, in the year 1793, 
that a savage set of men, calling themselves 
soldiers of the Republic, laid siege to the 
castle of a marquis of France. They wanted 
to capture its owner. He was a friend and 
supporter of their enemy, the king, and was 
counted an enemy to his country’s good. 
He had been outlawed and condemned to 
death, and to death they would hound him. 
His castle, which was vast and strong, they 
reached to find themselves unable to capture 
him ; but they set fire to it, to destroy his 
castle and him together. To do this some of 
their more daring men had made their way 
through a window into one of its rooms, and 
there kindled the blaze. Disappointed of the 
pleasure of seeing their enemy die, they had 
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| yet a mad delight in knowing that he must 

soon be in agony. There we see the bad, false 
| man that was in them, the wicked man which 
| brings so much misery and horrid woe to our 
world, 

They retired and stood round the building 
watching the flames increase in the blowing 
wind, creeping from part to part, till well- 
| nigh the whole place had been enveloped in 
‘fire. But a short time more had to elapse 
before the whole building and ail its contents 
must be destroyed and reduced to a smoulder- 
ing ruin. 
| Just then something happened to the men. 

|Some of them observed a sight and were 
| | startled. At the top window of the tower of 
| the castle there appeared what seemed to be 
the face of a child. A little curly head and 
chubby face seemed to be pressed against the 
panes of glass. Could it beso? It became 
clear that it was so. In another moment 
there was another still smaller face. Then a 
third and still smaller. Three little children ; 
pretty little innocent children! 

The word passed from one to another till 
ithe whole army had heard the news, and 
men were pressing from every quarter to 
where they could see the window to see if it 
could be true. The feeling of triumph they 
had hitherto enjoyed suddenly died in them, 
as if stuck through with a knife, and in its 
place came one of awful, unutterable wretch- 
edness, It was terrible. Up, far above them, 
where they could not reach, in a fire which 
they themselves had lighted, and which they 
were now powerless to put out, were three 
babies quietly gazing through the casement 
out on to the ‘great. crowd below. In the 
full daylight, in the eyes of them all, those 
little children were to be burnt to death. 

The roar of the fire, which had just now 
been their glory, became now a terrible 
shame and misery. What must be done ? 
Every man would ‘do anything, everything to 
save those children. They thought of getting 
within the castle and climbing the stair. 
The whole castle below was one great fur- 
nace; as for the stair that was burned away. 
Some thought of a ladder. There was no 
ladder. There was a brook running by ; but 
not all the waters of that brook could put out 
such a huge fire, and who could throw water 
so high ? “Some went to the wall, and, dig- 
ging “their nails into the layers of lime be- 
tween the stones of the tower wall, tried 
to climb up one upon another to make 
a human ladder. But they dropped down 
again. They could do nothing. They were 
distracted, maddened, 
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“Mamma,” cried a little voice. It was 
only just heard in the hum and bustle of 
those four thousand contriving, anxious 
men, and in the roar and crackle of the 
blazing timbers of the castle and the 
wind, 

One of the children had recognised their 
mother on the ground below. The eyes and 
attention of the men were now divided 
between the children looking out of the 
casement above and the woman on the 
ground there amongst them. They were all 
wretched with pity for the woman. They 
would give the world to be able to bring 
those children down to her. The woman 
looked at none of them ; her upturned eyes 
were fixed on that terrible fire and her 
children. 

“Oh, my children! oh, my children!” 
she shrieked, wringing her poor helpless 
hands. 

Those wild, revengeful men had set fire 
to the castle because it was the home of a 
marquis, a rich man, an enemy; and Jo! it 
was burning three little children. And do 
what they could they saw no way to save 
them. It was now too late. 

The fire raced on, roaring like a lion for 
its prey. Alion they might riddle with shot. 
But a volley of their four thousand rifles 
could not kill that fire. They had never heard 
such awful sounds as those crackling timbers 
and those climbing flames through that tower 
where those children were. 

“Mamma! mamma! it’s hot ; do come,” 
they cried, unable even to think there was 
danger whilst their mother was in full sight 
and all those big men. But they felt so very 
hot. 

The words made the helpless men more 
frantic. Could nothing be done? Every 
man of them ransacked his brain and looked 
here and there, searching as if for some sug- 
gestion as to an escape. The fire was to 
burn the Marquis. It was now burning three 
little children! It was awful. 

The minutes went fast, every minute seem- 
ing an age, as the fire roared and climbed 
in great crimson flame and ink-black smoke 
which now wrapped round the top of the 
tower, and concealed for a moment the little 
faces at the window. 

It cleared again. The children were seen 





silence of a desert fell upon them all, Not 
a man breathed,not a limb moved. In another 
second the head of their enemy was visible. 


| It was the Marquis. The Marquis opened 


the window. He left the window and the 
children left it. Every eye of that four thou- 
sand hushed and frantic men fixed itself upon 
that open casement. What was he going to 
do? ‘To throw the three out? They were 
not his children; they were his servant’s 
children; a peasant’s children. They be- 
longed to the class which was fighting him, 
hunting him to kill him, burning down his 
house over his head. The frenzy of the 
men had changed. What was the Marquis 
going to do; was he going to have his 
revenge } 

The crowd below stood speechless, petri- 
fied! What was next to happen? The 
worst ? 

A son of the soil, a son of a noble—these 
might have revenged themselves and dashed 
those little bodies from that great height to 
the ground below. But a son of man could 
not, and for that moment the Marquis was a 
son of man. The life of the true man was in 
him. He had heard the little feet upon the 
floor above him, and the little voices telling 
one another it was ‘‘so hot,” and instead of 
attempting to make his own escape from the 
fire he had climbed the burning stairs of the 
tower to save them. But only himself knew 
this. The vast crowd below was in an agony 
of doubt. 

Four thousand men were there in horrible 
suspense. They had always thought of the 
Marquis as a tyrant and a coward, that was 
all; but that was enough. The Marquis did 
not know those men. Those men did not 
know the Marquis. Their bad fancies of each 
other were through the dimming, stifling, 
degrading atmosphere of political strife, class 
hatred, and war. 

But those three children crying for 
mamma, and innocently wondering why it 
was so very hot, were soon to clear the 
eyesight of them both. 

They waited but a few seconds for their 
answer. Immediately there appeared, being 
pushed out through the window, the foot of 
a ladder; gradually it descended towards 
the ground. The instant its foot touched it, 
a score of men swarmed up it, hand over 


again, but now not lecking at their mother. | hand, reaching the top, men who had sought 
Their heads were turned looking back into | that man there, his life; but it was no longer 


the room. Then a figure appeared at the 


window, the figure of a man. A thrill went | 


through everybody ; nobody spoke. Some- 


| him they sought. 


The Marquis handed the first little mite 
to the top pair of arms, which passed it down 


body had got in! Who was it? The utter | through the arms of a line of the happiest, 
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most grateful men the world just then con- 
tained. “Hurrah!” at length broke out 
from four thousand throats, while most of 
the shouters were wiping wet from their 
eyes, which, rough soldiers though they were, 
was playing tricks with the light and dim- 
ming their eyes to that wonderful, grateful 
sight. 

The first child of the three was now in the 
arms of its mother. It was the smallest. 

A vast hum of grateful satisfaction moved 
through the crowd, like the hum of bees in 
a flowering lime-tree at noon. 

A second child followed, and then the 
third. Then the line of men upon the ladder 
descended; and, finally, the Marquis de- 
scended and stood amongst them. They had 
hunted him to shoot him down like a panther. 
He stood amongst them, having made every 
heart his own, thanking him, honouring him, 
cheering him; not an enemy was there among 
that four thousand. 

He had done a brave manly thing. They 
had seen him doit. He had destroyed the 
enmity thereby. It had vanished in the 
agony of that horrible hour, in the splen- 
dour of that manly deed. 

They had gone about carrying fire and 
sword amongst all of his class. They had 
cried, “ Death to him.” They had counted 
him a plunderer, a murderer, a scoundrel, for 
whom death was too good. And there he 
now stood. To harm him! all their soul 
revolted from the vile thought. He was 
their hero. 

They were a thousand years, a million 
miles away from their self of one brief half- 
hour ago. Yet then they had fancied them- 
selves the noblest of men, the deliverers of 
France, the remakers of the world ! 

They kad now another, a simpler, a nobler 
nature than they had ever known, or even 
dreamed they possessed. It was that hor- 
rible nightmare, those three children in the 
burning castle, and that manly Marquis which 
had done it. 

All these were voices from God, the voice 
which brings the peace and unity of men. 
Those men round the castle below had fancied 
the Republic the greatest, and had cried, 
“Long live the Republic!” That man in it 
above had fancied the King the greatest, and 
had cried, “Long live the King!” A gulf 
separated them. But they had both found 
little children the greatest, and had both 
prayed in a sweat of agony, “ Long live the 
Little Children.” 

They had thus joined the kingdom of 
heaven, whose King is the Son of Man. 





FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘ There’s a Friend for little children.” 
Lesson: Acts iv. 1—12. 
Text: ‘*The deep things of God.” 

THE Bible often warns men against sup- 
posing that the appearances of things are 
the reality of them. “Judge not by out- 
ward appearance,” it says, “ but judge righte- 
ous judgment.” 

Now the world is so busy that it has 
little time to obey the Bible. It prefers, 
because it is easier, to take what it sees with- 
out troubling. It calls noble the people who 
wear noble titles ; grand, the people who live 
in fine houses and have brilliant equipages. 
Its kings are people who sit on thrones and 
keep royal state. 

Nobody goes to look for nobilities in the 
close-packed streets of the dull part of a 
town, amongst the rookeries inhabited by 
the poor, where the tables are bare of luxu- 
ries, and not afew bodies of children at least 
are almost bare of clothes. It has no belief 
in any royalty but that which wears the 
title, the label, the name. 

So, whilst to men there is but one royal 
family in the land, to God there are thou- 
sands of royal.families. Their members die 
daily as thickly as the leaves of the forest in 
autumn, and are buried with as little pomp 
as those dead leaves. Every day He sees 
them going humbly through the streets: 
their children nursing baby brothers and 
sisters ; their mothers going with a basket 
to the shops to lay out their pence in food 
for their table; their fathers sweating at 
their appointed toil, forgetting wholly them- 
selves, thinking wholly of their little ones. 
Each evening, with the unobserving world 
all busy around them, they cover up their 
children in bed with an evening blessing, 
and, when all is done, go to bed themselves. 
God has His “royal families.” Their un- 
selfishness, and peace, and unity, and love go 
through all the streets of the world, lighting 
up their most sombre nooks and corners with 
brighter gleams than helmets and_breast- 
plates, and banners of scarlet and gold, mak- 
ing grander music than any made by the in- 
struments of the bands of kings. Their little 
street-row houses are palaces such as no 
towers and turrets, and casements and oriels, 
and sculptured shields, and tapestries, and 
suites of marble and gilded rooms, and ever- 
green gardens and deer-parks can make. 
The dull streets they occupy, which yield 
little to those eyes that judge by appear- 
ances besides dirty roads and blistering 
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pavements and unsightly dwellings, look rich 
with splendour to Him who sees all hearts 
in the light of their own most secret thoughts. 
Now and again even busy, blind, superficial 
men get a glimpse of those hidden things, 
and then, even to them, dull, common-look- 
ing lives become fresh and bright’ and 
radiant. 

A little girl of heaven’s royal blood was 
standing on a London dock-side. A dock is 
a great place dug out, and built in the ground, 
to hold water and ships. The ships, having 
crossed the sea, go into it, and get fastened 
to the sides of it to unload the cargoes they 
have brought, and to take fresh cargoes in 
to carry away back to other lands. 

She was nursing her mother’s baby and 
watching the ships. She was eleven years 
old, and tranquil and happy, for she loved 
the baby and was very glad to get it out 
into the sunshine and air. She had an open 
little face, like a flower which had been 
smoothed and brightened by the ripples of 
its very plentiful smiles. Her dress was 
scanty and of the plainest sort. Her mother 
and father were a dock labourer and his 
wife, two humble, God-fearing people, who 
dwelt in three rooms in a wearisome street 
hard by. 

While she was resting and thinking of 
nothing, a great splash was made deep down 
behind her. She turned instantly, and with 
a scream, saw struggling in the water two 
children, little neighbours of hers. 

Her small nervous face turned pale and 
stricken. It was a terrible, a horrible sight! 
Two children had fallen together over the 
deep wall into the water below. 

Setting her baby down on the ground, 
with a great sigh, and asking a child near to 
stand by it, she rushed to the steps by the 
side of the dock wall leading down into the 
water and, before I can tell you of it, she 
had descended up to the neck and was 
reaching out towards the two drowning 
children. Love of others, forgetfulness of 
self, filled her with daring, and judgment 
and power. 

Her heroism was all born in a minute. 
She might have lost her own little life. But 
there she stood, risking it, never thinking 
of it, or of anything but those children, 
reaching out her very farthest from the edge 
of the last step she could get onto, while her 
own head still remained above water. 

The ships were all about. Men were in 
them. Yet nobody was seeing this terrible 
happening but that little girl who had had 





the dock wall. She was down there in the 
cold, dark water, every nerve of her body 
quivering with anxiety and strain to reach 
the struggling children. 

At last she just caught hold of the petti- 
coats on the body of the smaller one, care- 
fully drew it to her, then hurriedly carried 
it all dripping and moaning to the top of the 
steps where her baby and the minding child 
were, and returned straining her dimming 
eyes to save the second. Very daringly and 
cleverly she managed to get her hold on it 
once, but she scarcely more than just touched 
it. It was too far out. She tried all her 
little mind could think of, but the little 
figure sank before her eyes down out of sight 
into the water below the hull of a great 
ship. 

Her head was aching, her heart was beating 
in a sickening way as she went to the home 
of the saved child, herself dripping and her 
burden dripping in her arms. It was strange 
that after the exhausting excitement and 
dreadful strain of the last few minutes she 
had strength to carry the child. But love sus- 
tained her. She ran and walked, walked and 
ran till she reached the child’s mother’s house, 
all the way dreading that the little one 
unconscious in her arms might be dying. 
Exhausted by her struggle and her fear she 
staggered into the house and in afew gasped 
words told the story, great tears coursing 
down her cheeks and choking her voice, she 
could scarcely tell for why. 

And that mother blessed the brave girl. 
And a month after that a great society for 
giving medals to the brave gave her a medal 
for saving that child. 

Had you passed this girl you would have 
seen nothing to honour. You might have 
seensomething tocensure. Herdress, her hair, 
her voice, her manner did not tell what was 
in her heart ; men pronounce sentence by the 
outward appearance, but there are deep 
things which God sees, the deep things of 
God which God only knows. 

First, then, let us all pray to have kindly, 
hopeful hearts towards all men. 

Secondly, let us always appeal to what is 
good in people; and when we see the bad let 
us believe in the good and think of it and 
never be driven from trying to move it into 
life. 

And, finally, let us thank God that He 
has created man to be brave and noble and 
good ; and try to be that. His Son Jesus 
Christ being our Lord, He will make us that, 
and then there will be little between us and 


charge of her mother’s baby at the top of | the life and the blessedness of heaven. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
SUMMER CONFERENCES AND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NHE summer conference is taking its place as one 
of our institutions, and it is already clear that 
we may expect in the future to see the vacation 
systematically turned to new uses. Some serious 
interest will be combined with recreation. Wasted 
energy will be recruited by change of occupa- 
tion and not hy absolute rest. The Churches are 
certainly alive to their possibilities, and are resolved 
to take advantage of the new opportunities now 
within their reach. What positive gain will 
result from the conferences on Christian union at 
Griindelwald it would, perhaps, be difficult to say. 
However willing individual leaders may be to make 
concessions, it is but rarely that they can speak as 
representing a united opinion, and all attempts at 
compromise between episcopal and non-episcopal 
systems seem by the very nature of the case fore- 
doomed to failure. But it is good for both sides to 
meet in friendly discussion when the time and the 
place make for peace. If they can learn to under- 
stand one another’s positions, to rightly interpret 
motive, and to sympathise in spirit, they will come 
near to that unity of heart which is the surest and 
most sacred of all ties. It is very possible, how- 
ever, that the Summer School of Theology which 
met at Oxford may really prove more effective than 
any other method to heal differences and to draw 
together the severed elements of the Christian Church. 
The moment that men begin to study together and 
to search for truth in common, a fresh link binds 
them all one to another in a new brotherhood, and the 
Oxford Professors, Dr. Sanday and Canon Driver, 
who have this year associated themselves with the 
scheme initiated by Dr. Fairbairn, while they have 
earned the gratitude of all who listened to their lec- 
tures, were rendering a service to their own Church, 
the value of which they themselves may have failed 
to realise. 


MR. NEWMAN HALL’S RESIGNATION. 


Mr. Newman Hall’s resignation of the pastorate 
closes an epoch in a life of singular influence and 
honour. The thirty-eight years which he has spent 
at Surrey Chapel, following twelve busy years at 
Hull, have been crowded with usefulness, and few 
men can look back upon half a century of service 
with greater cause for thankfulness and joy. Mr. 
Hall has always been in the truest sense a catholic 
preacher ;: he has appealed to the people and not to 
a sect. As he himself said in his touching farewell 
address, many elements are united in the service 
and the sanctuary of Surrey Chapel. In the form 
of prayer there are associations of Episcopacy. The 
influence of Methodism shows itself in the open air 
preaching, in experience meetings, and in the part 
which women take in public prayer. Quakerism 
has suggested an occasional pause and interval of 
silence in the worship. And the spirit which under- 





lies these outward resemblances knows no limits in 
its sympathies, nor is it fettered by the bonds of 
party or sect. To record Mr. Hall’s social services 
in detail would be impossible. He has been an 
untiring worker in the cause of temperance and a 
fearless champion of peace. His influence at the 
time of the American war was remarkable. Per- 
haps, next to Mr. Bright, he did more than any 
Englishman to open men’s eyes to the real issues 
that were at stake and to keep us from drifting into 
a monstrous and shameful war. The Lincoln Memo- 
rial Tower, built by the gifts of American friends, 
was but a fitting acknowledgment of the debt which 
the United States owed to the pastor and people of 
Surrey Chapel. By retiring from the pastorate 
while his strength is still unexhausted, Mr. Hall 
secures two great advantages—freedom for special 
work, and the opportunity of helping to choose a 
successor in the vacant pulpit. In the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer the Church has secured the very man it needs ; 
one who with a loyalty only equalled by his ability 
will maintain the principles and the traditions of an 
historic sanctuary. 


THE BISHOP OF CHESTER ON THE LIQUOR TRADE. 


Whatever objections may be urged against the 
Bishop ot Chester’s scheme for dealing with the 
liquor trade, it cannot be suggested that his plan 
lacks either courage or faith. Trust in the people 
and in the general conscience is the principle on 
which it rests, and the experiment cannot be made 
without a considerable amount of audacity. Dr. 
Jayne is one of those who hold that liquor is dan- 
gerous but not deadly. He does not imagine that 
the trade in drink can be suppressed; he hopes, 
however, to regulate and to restrict it. Broadly 
speaking, his scheme is the Gothenburg system in a 
new shape. Private ownership in public houses is 
to cease. The traflic is to be removed from the 
domain of private enterprise. Local authorities in 
towns and counties are to supply the needs of the 
consumers. The public-house, as it now exists, 
will be supplanted by the club-room, supplying food 
as well as drink, and possessing other attractions to. 
lessen the temptations to excess. The liquor itself 
will be pure, and the servants employed in the con- 
cern will have no inducement to encourage the sale. 
These are some of the points in favour of the scheme. 
On the other hand it may be alleged that the respon- 
sibility is too serious to be thrown upon local autho- 
rities ; that divergence in local customs and varying 
strictness in administration will lead to gross abuses 
and vehement discontent; that in the long run the 
temptation to lower rates by increasing profits will 
be irresistible ; and, finally, that the compensation 
which the present owners could claim—for the Bishop 
admits their right to equitable compensation if dis- 
possessed—would be so enormous that no schemo 
worked on such lines could ever make up for the 
initial cost. But strong as the objections, real aa 
the difficulties undoubtedly are, the Bishop is moving 
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in the right direction towards the final solution of | 
one of the gravest problems by which we are now | 
confronted. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE IABOUR WAR IN AMERICA, 


It would be a relief to think that the recent out- 
break of violence in different parts of the United 
States, especially at Messrs. Carnegie’s works in 
Pennsylvania, and in the mines at Coeur d’ Aléne, in 
Idaho, were due to exceptional and isolated causes. 
But all the evidence points the other way, and it is 
only too probable that America stands upon the 
brink of a terrible conflict between capital and 
labour. Experience has already shown how relent- 
lessly cruel that struggle will be. The Pinkerton 
Police, though they had surrendered on a pledge 
that they should come to no harm, were brutally 
handled, and if it had been in a wild camp on the 
frontiers of civilisation, their treatment could not 
have been worse. At Idaho dynamite was preferred 
to torture in dealing with the non-union men, and 
several were killed on the spot. Though the State 
troops have been called out in both cases, their 
authority cannot restore either life or peace; at best 
it can only enforce a truce. Shall we have wisdom 
to read the warning, and courage to act upon it? 
That is the question for ourselves at this moment. 
Labour is stirring: it will soon find its strength. 
Hitherto, even in our darkest times, no strike in 
Britain has gone to extreme violence, but there is no 
security for the future, for with hunger there is no 
reckoning. Our true wisdom is, while time is still 
given us, to lay the foundations of good understand- 
ing and mutual co-operation before the day of trial 
takes us by surprise. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT UGANDA. 


The full account of the troubles in Uganda, which 
has at last reached us from the English officers and 
the English missionaries, entirely discredits the wild 
statements made by the Roman Catholic Bishop in 
his elaborate letter. To a certain extent his story is 
but too true. The fighting wassevere. The Roman 
Catholic party suffered severely. The king fled from 
his home. But the facts of the case have been care- 
fully distorted, and the causes which led to the 
conflict have been suppressed. Till the news came 
through the priests last January that the British 
Company would soon retire from the country, all 
immediate danger seemed to have disappeared. In 
the early stages of the struggle, the first act of pro- 
vocation came from the Roman Catholics. The 
king, influenced by the priests, refused to punish a 
murder committed by a Catholic. He went so far as 
to threaten that the English should be ‘‘ wiped out.”’ 
In the fighting that ensued the Protestants were 
fighting for their lives and their homes. Captain 
Lugard and his men did not strike till the fort was 
attacked, and as regards ‘‘the massacre on the 
isiand,’”’ the Bishop not only exaggerates the slaugh- 








ter, but omits to state that the first shots were fired 
by two of his own priests. Having given his word 


‘| to Captain Lugard, who had protected him and his 


followers, that he would induce the king to return, 
he did exactly the reverse, and if affairs have to any 
extent calmed down it will certainly not be due to any 
influence of his. The strange thing is that French 
journalists and politicians should be so ready to accept 
as gospel such a tissue of absurdities. It would al- 
most seem asif the farther a priest is from his own 
land, the weightier becomes his word. He seems 
to be looked upon as a bad citizen but an excellent 
colonist. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE NIGER BISHOPRIC. 

After a prolonged discussion and no little hesita- 
tion a European and not a native has been appointed 
to succeed the late Bishop Crowther of the Niger. 
In default of a duly qualified African, no better 
man could have been found for a very difficult post 
than the Rev. J. 8. Hill, whose nomination has been 
accepted by the Archbishop of Canterbury. His ex- 
perience in mission work has been long and varied. 
He has served in New Zealand and in Africa, and is 
already familiar with the district in which he is to 
settle. He has been engaged as an evangelist and 
as a medical missionary, so that he is strong at all 
points. Whether the appointment will be regarded 
by the native Christians themselves with any ap- 
proach to acquiescence is unfortunately very doubt- 
ful. Discontent with the system of administration 
is strong, and the revolt against foreign influence has 


been very general. Their Churches are only too - 


likely to resent it as a slight that a native anda 
friend should be succeeded by a European and a 
stranger. An attempt to conciliate the hostile 
elements has been made by postponing indefinitely 
Mr. Hill’s consecration, and he will go out in the 
first instance as the Archbishop’s Commissary having 
charge and superintendence of the mission. But 
where minds and feelings are sensitive, everything 
is taken amiss, and it is by no means certain that a 
course intended as a concession may not furnish a 
fresh grievance when the natives find themselves 
practically deprived of their bishop for a time. One 
fact at least is evident—that in the present condition 
of affairs it is of the highest importance that the 
Niger mission should be fully manned. Even with a 
large body of capable workers, the strain upon Mr. 
Hill’s resources in strength and endurance will be 
severely felt. But, unfortunately, while volunteers 
for other parts of the mission field are coming for- 
ward in numbers almost unprecedented, the appeals 
for the Niger district seem to meet with no response. 


AN INGENIOUS IDEA. 

An appeal which the Rev. Samuel Couling, of the 
Baptist Mission at Tsing Chu Fu, Shantung, m»kes 
im the Missionary Herald, throws a vivid light upon 
some of the difficulties which beset all educational 
work in many parts of the Chinese empire. The 
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Chinese boy, Mr. Couling reminds us, is an absolute 
stranger to the advances of modern civilisation. He 
knows almost as little about the natural world. 
Even animal life, except in its poorer forms, is com- 
paratively rare. The lad’s whole horizon is bounded 
on every side. He knows the world only by books. 
He lives in a dim region of shadows. But when 
these boys hear of all that lies beyond, when they 
listen to the description of the wonders and the 
beauties out of sight, they feel, as they declare, like 
“frogs in a well.” To stimulate curiosity and to 
quicken intelligence, without which progress is im- 
possible, Mr. Couling is attempting to form a small 
museum, containing models of ships, machines, 
famous buildings, oil paintings, and casts of statues 
—both entirely unknown to his pupils—with tools, 
and minerals, and specimens of manufactured goods 
in various stages, which may serve as materials for 
object lessons. In fact, nothing, he says, will 
come amiss, ‘“‘from a second-hand bicycle to a 
tiger (not a live one), that creates inquiry, rouses or 
satisfies curiosity, that produces wonder or admira- 
tion, or stimulates to imitation.’? A very little 
thing, as it may appear to us, will set the mind 
stirring ; a strange shell, a stuffed animal or bird, 
or a new coin, or even a photograph; anything is 
enough that gives a glimpse into the realities of a 
strange and unknown world. Mr. Couling evidently 
understands the true method of education, and we 
hope that he may succeed in this most admirable 
enterprise. 


WITCH-DOCTORS IN AFRICA. 


The tyranny of the witch-doctors is very far from 
extinct even in those parts of Africa on which the 
light from afar is now beginning to shine, and it is as 
great a power in real life as Mr. Haggard describes 
it to be in his novels. Dr. Henry, of the Living- 
stonia Mission, gives a vivid account of the ordeal 
by poison, mwavi, which these wretches still enforce 
with unrelenting cruelty. In a neighbouring village, 
only two and a half miles from the station, the 
poison was administered to the people, and when, on 
the second day, the missionaries heard of what was 
going on, eight people were already dead. With 
great courage they made at once for the scene, and 
succeeded in capturing the poison and the apparatus, 
with all those who had been engaged in the cere- 
mony except the witch-doctor, who fled at the news 
of theirapproach. In another case the iniquity was 
even more monstrous, though there was only one 
victim. A lad who had been about the mission for a 
considerable time was accused of an offence. Dr. 
Cross heard the churge, which the lad stoutly denied, 
and acquitted him. The chief of the tribe did the 
same. But the accuser still held his ground, insist- 
ing that the lad should drink the poison, and finally 
the unfortunate youth was seized and compelled by 
force to submit to the ordeal, dying a painful death. 
Such is the barbarous system which some people, 
through ignorance or selfishness, would have us 
leave unassailed. 





IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


LORD SHERBROOKE. 


There can be little doubt that Lord Sherbrooke- 


himself would have regarded his’ own career as a 
brilliant failure. With many great gifts at com- 
mand, he lacked the faculty of sympathy, now so- 
indispensable in public life if a statesman is to win 
power and confidence. So long as intellectual ability 
would suffice, Robert Lowe’s success was unmarred. 
At Oxford and in Australia, his remarkable powers 
brought him at once to the front and kept him there. 
When he returned to England and entered Parlia- 
ment, he rapidly rose to office. His work in the 
Education Department, more often caricatured than 
criticised, still endures, and though the great prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ payment by results,’’ which he enthroned, 
needs a more generous interpretation than was once 
assumed, it will be modified, not abolished. In 
fact, up to the time of the struggle over the Reform 
Bill of 1866, with one or two insignificant excep- 
tions Mr. Lowe’s life had been a long succession of 
triumphs won in the face of physical obstacles that 
would have daunted most othermen. In that crisis, 
he threw himself with the intensity of despair 
against the current of national feeling, and sum- 
moned every resource to aid him in the struggle. 
It would be unfair to say that he distrusted, dis- 
liked, or disdained the masses of his fellow-country- 
men, who were then pressing their claims to the 
suffrage ; but he was supremely conscious of the 
ignorance, the irresolution, and the imprudence 
which so often characterize public opinion. A strong 
gust of feeling, a sudden impulse of emotion, he felt, 
might shake the fabric of national greatness to its 
foundations. An hour’s passion might sweep away 
what years of patience could never restore. His 
eyes were fixed upon the darker side. He did not 
understand the force of moral instinct, nor the way 
in which right feeling so often leads to right judg- 
ment. He ignored the educational influence of poli- 
tical responsibility. He forgot that educated selfish- 
ness may be as disastrous to a state as generous 
ignorance. He understood minds but not men. 
Humanity was a sealed book for him, and when as 
Home Secretary and as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he was brought into close and open contact with 
human weakness and human need, his failure was so 
conspicuous and notorious as to make him impossible 
as an administrator and a statesman. He laboured 
under the one defect for which no other endowments 
can atone. 


DR. E. R. CONDER. 


It is but a few months since the Congregational 
Churches lost Dr. Allon, and now they have again 
suffered a severe loss by the death of Dr. Conder, 
who, if not so prominent as some other leaders, 
exercised no small influence upon the more scholarly 
type among his brother ministers. He was not a 
man of one pastorate, and the first few years of his 
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ministry were spent at Poole, in Dorset; but it is 
with his work in Leeds that his name will be gene- 
rally associated, and during the thirty eventful 
years which he spent in that great city he left a 
distinct mark upon the life and thought of the 
people. Though by temperament not greatly in- 
clined to the public platform, he never evaded his 
duty or took refuge in silence when the moment 
demanded an appeal to the hearts and consciences of 
his fellow-citizens, and his very reluctance perhaps 
served to give his utterance greater force and im- 
pressiveness when he did speak. But the main part 
of his work was upon other lines. He was a scholar, 
with the scholar’s interests and instincts. His meta- 
physical power was of no mean order, as he showed 
in his lectures upon the ‘‘ Basis of Faith.’”” He met 
scepticism and defeated it with its own weapons, 
‘‘ doubting men’s doubts away.’’ If he was not a 
poet, he had touches of true poetic feeling, and he 
possessed the poet’s sensitiveness to form and ex- 
pression. Asa preacher, he was one of those who 
can hardly be described as popular, but are always 
sure of an audience ; who may not touch the deeper 
emotions but set men thinking, stimulating if they 
do not stir. What honours his fellow-workers could 
bestow were not withheld, and as Chairman of the 
Congregational Union and as Congregational Lec- 
turer he richly repaid eminent honour by eminent 
service. 


DR. JOIN TIIOMAS. 


Among the Independents of Wales, Dr. John 
Thomas was for a lifetime one of the most con- 
spicuous figures, and in many-sided influence and 
activity, few of his fellow-workers could compare 
with him. He was a great preacher, and is said to 
have preached 13,000 times in 52 years, making an 
average of 250 times a year—a fact which gives us 
a new conception of the passion of the Welsh people 
for sermons. But only a portion of his work was 
done in the pulpit. In politics, literature, journal- 
ism, temperance work, and education, his energy 
was untiring, his interest unbounded; and even in 
Wales, where a minister is expected to be everything 
and to do everything, his versatility was phenomenal. 
Seven years ago he was appointed Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales under 
unusually pathetic circumstances. His friend, Dr. 
Rees, had been originally elected but died before 
entering on his year of office, and Dr. Thomas filled 
the vacant place. He lived long enough to see 
another Welshman, Dr. Herber Evans, distinguished 
in the same way, and to return thanks on his behalf 
for the honour conferred by the Union. Though 
Wales is exceptionally rich in men of power and 
devotion, his death will leave a great void not easily 
to be filled. 


THOMAS COOPER. 


For several years before his death Thomas Cooper 
had passed out of public knowledge and had been 








forgotten except .by a few. faithful hearts who had 
shared his struggles and his sufferings. Our modern 
democracy, which to a large extent has inherited the 
conflict which the Chartists began, has but scanty 
honour for the pioneers whose faith and courage 
made victory possible. The gratitude of politics -is 
strangely brief, and Cooper has fared no better than 
his fellows. Had he continued to devote himself to 
the work of political agitation, he might have had a 
great career. His influence among the working 
classes was large. He was a man of energy and 
eloquence. His imprisonment had made him famous. 
But from this course he turned aside. Having 
emerged from scepticism after a long struggle, he 
became an aggressive champion of Christianity, 
whose history and ability made him a formidable 
antagonist upon a public platform. His ardour 
could not fail to provoke hostility, and his religious 
convictions branded him in the eyes of an intolerant 
infidelity whose scorn he more than repaid. The 
work of a lecturer, however great its immediate 
value, has no enduring force. The controversy shifts 
into new fields, and falls into fresh hands. Unless 
a man can save himself from oblivion, by his books, he 
must not look for lasting fame. But Cooper’s place 
in literature was never secure. His prose is already 
forgotten. His poem, ‘‘ The Purgatory of Suicides,” 
may be remembered, but is not read; it is too pon- 
derous, too prosaic to survive. A pen does not 
become immortal because it writes in prison ; a cell 
cannot confer genius. Nor can the sympathy of the 
hour, however generous: and natural, forecast the 
colder and critical verdict of the future. 


JOHN MACGREGOR. 


Thousands of those who were boys in the sixties 
will grieve over the death of Mr. Macgregor. He 
was the first apostle of the canoe, and the story of 
his adventures by river and lake in many lands, told 
in so happy a spirit, touched the young imagination. 
His books were read with eager enthusiasm, and 
inspired hundreds, and even thousands, to follow his 
example. In all that he wrote the impress of per- 
sonality was clear and deep. Those who had never 
seen him could tell exactly what manner of man he 
was, strong, quiet, self-possessed, with a living faith 
in the Unseen and Eternal, which was never paraded 
and never concealed, but found simple and natural 
expression in the most unexpected times and places. 
There is not one of the ‘‘ Rob Roy ”’ volumes that is 
not a living lesson in the great law of Christian 
manliness. Of late years Mr. Macgregor’s public 
appearances have been comparatively rare. He has 
published little or nothing, and he has spoken less 
frequently than was once his custom. But his devo- 
tion to religious and philanthropic work was un- 
broken to the last. He still continued to be the 
energetic and devoted helper of Ragged School work 
in all its branches, nor had he lost interest in the effort 
to bring the evidences of Christianity before the 
mind and attention of the people, a service for which 
he himself possessed special aptitude. 
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By HESBA STRETTON, 
Avrtuor or ‘‘Conwess anp Cates,” ‘‘ Canorna,”’ ‘‘ Jesstca’s Finst Prayer,’’ 810. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—ANDREW’S PRAYER. 
| age ved and Hugh, with their cousin 


Dick, passed the long vacation at 
Brackenburn. These young men did their 
best to make a companion of Martin; but 
he could not ‘understand their friendly 
efforts. He was willing to accept Philip as 
his master, and to obey his commands ; but 
he could not,-even for his sake, accept the 
shackles of a civilised life. To bask all day 
long in the sunshine, with as little clothing on 
as possible; to have a large plateful of food 
served to him out of doors two or three 
times a day; and at night-fall to steal quietly 
into some dark outbuilding and sleep all 
night upon sweet-scented hay, was his ideal 
of well-being. Anything more was irksome 
to him. 

Sometimes, in obedience to Phiiip’s call, 
he went with them when they were shooting 
on the moors, shambling behind them with 
his awkward gait, and seeing and hearing 
nothing, unless a far-off speck in the sky, all 
but invisible to them, caught his eye, and 
filled him with excitement in the fancy that 
it was a vulture. If they came upon the 
track of any wild creature, a track altogether 
imperceptible to them, he could follow it 
with unerring skill till they traced it to its 
lair ; then Martin laughed with an uncouth 
and cruel laugh; and with savage eagerness 
and incredible rapidity the animal was 
caught, and killed, and skinned before their 
eyes. At all other times his face bore an 
expression of deep melancholy. He was 
content only in Philip’s close vicinity. As 
long as Philip was in the hall he lounged 
at his ease in the sunny fore-court; but when 
Philip was absent, as he was occasionally for 
a day or two, Martin grew restless and 
anxious, and moped about the empty rooms 
vainly seeking for his master. 

But this could not go on much longer. 
Philip’s life must not be sacrificed to Martin ; 
and it was not practicable for him to take 
Martin to London. 

Sidney had not yet felt courage enough 
to see his eldest son again ; and Margaret 
shrank from urging him to it. He was 
greatly changed these last few months. The 
air of prosperity that had been wont to sit 
so lightly and so becomingly upon him ; the 
happy graciousness of his manner ; his felici- 


tous speeches; his confidence in himself; and 
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his successful career; all these had passed 
away. He grew silent, and cared little for 
his life in town; seeking, more and more, 
though he felt her farther from him, the 
constant companionship of his wife. 

It was late one evening, after all the shops 
were closed, when Sidney and Margaret to- 
gether knocked at Andrew Goldsmith’s door. 
It was opened softly by Mary, and they 
stepped inside the dark shop, standing there 
whilst she stole back and knelt down ata 
chair just within the kitchen door. Old’ 
Andrew was at prayer; and as soon as Mary 
re-entered his quavering voice resumed its 
solemn petition. 

“We beseech Thee, O Lord,” he said, “to 
take under the shadow of Thy wings that 
poor child of mine, my lost girl’s son, who is 
now in sore straits and great trouble. He 
has no friend save Thee ; there is nothing in 
him to make folks love him. But nothing 
has been done for him, Thou knowest. The 


man that deserted my girl deserted his own, 


flesh and blood. And he is no better than a 


heathen, worshipping stocks and stones. Let. 


us see Thine arm stretched out to save him ; 
and to punish that man, his father, who left 
him to perish body and soul. 
Lord ; let us see Thy vengeance on him.” 

Sidney heard nothing more. It was » 
terrible thing to hear a fellow-man appealing 
to God against him. Margaret’s heart was 
melted with pity towards them both. If 
only either of them knew the infinite love of 
God! If they could but realise: how small a 
moment in their endless life the brief pas- 
sage through this world was to every soul 
of man! If they could only understand 
how much closer God is to every soul He 
creates than we are to one another! What 
need would there be to pray in this manner, 
even for Martin ? 

“We are come to answer your prayer, 
Andrew,” she said, stepping forward as soon 
as he had finished; “not your prayer for 
vengeance, but for your grandson? He is 
my husband’s son; and mine. We all care 
for him. My dear boy, Philip, is doing all 
he can for him ; and now we want you and 
Mary to help us.” 

“What can we do?” he asked, despon- 
dently, “the past is past. He can never 
be like Mr. Philip and Mr. Hugh.” 

“ Not like them,” she answered, “ but do 
you suppose he is less precious to God than 
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they are? God makes no difference between 
them. Christ died for him as truly as for 
them. You are too much troubled about 
small things, Andrew. But you can help 
Martin. Listen to our plans for him. It is 
best for him to live at Brackenburn, because 
that place will always be his own ; and we 
want you and Mary to go and live there with 
him, as master and mistress of his household. 
You will naturally care for him more than 
any one else can do; and yeu know it is not 
possible for us to go to live at Brackenburn ; 
it is too far from London. We think, too, 
of getting somebody who will be a sort of 
tutor to him, who will teach him all he is 
able to learn.” 

She paused a moment, but Andrew did 
not speak. 

“You will make this sacrifice for Sophy’s 
sake,” she resumed. ‘“ Your grandson has 
suffered a great wrong, not altogether from 
my husband’s fault; and we must all do 
what we can to set it right. My husband 
did not know of the existence of this son.” 

“ Not know of him!” repeated Andrew. 

“He knew only that Sophy was dead,” 
said Margaret. 

‘But you knew she was dead!” he cried, 
turning fiercely upon Sidney ; “ you knew it 
whilst you were pretending to comfort me, 
you scoundrel! you hypocrite! You made 
promises to me of searching for her, and 
making inquiries, and all the time you knew 
she was in her grave. God grant I may see 
you punished ! ” 

The impotent anger of the old man ‘vas 
painful to witness. His white head shook as 
if with palsy, and his trembling hands 
clutched the back of a chair for support. 
Mary ran to his side as if afraid of his falling 
to the floor. 

“T am punished, Goldsmith,” said Sidney. 
“Do you think it is nothing to be branded, 
as you have branded me, with infamy? But 
I have come to ask your forgiveness and 
your aid in saving Martin from further con- 
sequences of my sin.” 

“Forgive you!” he answered, “I cannot, 
neither in this life nor the life to come. But 
I'll do what Miss Margaret asks. I'll quit 
my old house, and go away, and die among 
strangers, as my poor Sophy did ; and every 
time you g° up and down the street you'll 
see how desolate you've made my house. 


I’ve got a long lease of it, and it shan’t be 
let to anybody else. We'll put up the shut- 
ters and leave it empty, and every time you 
see it you'll remember Sophy and my curse 
on you.” 





“Andrew!” said Margaret, “you are 
casting yourself away, out of the light of 
God’s love ; and all your path will be dark 
to you. You will cease to know Him as He 
is; and you will find how terrible He can be 
in His anger.” 

“T repent bitterly of my sins against you,” 
urged Sidney, “and I own how treacherous 
they were. But, Goldsmith, believe me when 
I say that I am changed: that I could not 
sin against you now as I did then.” 

“Changed!” said the old man, scornfully, 
“changed! how can you show it to me? 
You’ve been found oui ; and we are changed 
towards you. But I can see no difference in 
you. You've not lost your riches and your 
lands. You're not punished any way that I 
can see. Yes, you are agrand son-in-law for 
an old saddler like me.” 

“Let us go away,” said Margaret, sadly. 

She took her husband’s arm, and walked 
silently along the streets and up the long 
avenue, so familiar to them through many 
happy years. But now their hearts were 
heavy and cast down. The difficulty had 
come to Sidney, which comes upon men 
whose outward life has been at variance 
with the inner. There was no mode by 
which he could prove to his fellow-men the 
reality of the change within him. He had 
seemed to be a Christian so long that there 
was no way-of munifestly throwing off the 
cloke of hypocrisy. He must wear the 
livery of Judas to the end. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—A LOST LOVE, 


PHILIP rejoiced at being set free from an 
irksome, and almost hopeless, task. He had 
been absent from home for many months; 
and though he had written often to Phyllis 
from Brackenburn her replies had been 
growing more and more meagre and unsatis- 
factory. Her brother Dick drew his atten- 
tion to the fact that half of Phyllis’s missives 
were written on post cards, and might be 
read by all the world. They came very 
near a quarrel ; Dick’s depreciatory tone in 
speaking of his only sister always amazed 
Philip. 

As soon as possible after his arrival at the 
Hall he hurried down to the Rectory. It 
was usual for Phyllis to be awaiting him at 
the Hall; but after his long absence she 
probably preferred to welcome him alone. 
He had not seen Phyllis’s father and mother 
since he lost his inheritance, but he did not 
anticipate any change in them because his 
circumstances were so greatly altered. The 
rector received him with more than usual 
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cordiality and tenderness. He put his arm 
affectionately about Philip’s shoulders. 

“T’m pleased with you, my boy,” he said, 
“you are fighting a good fight, and coming | 
out the victor.” 

Philip grasped the rector’s hand tightly. 
His mother had never seemed to recognise 
the real hardship of his position ; and his 
father made worse of it than it actually was. 
The rector spoke of it as a fight in which he 


would win the’ victory, and yet suffer some | 


loss in doing so. 
“ You are a man now,” resumed the rector, 


‘‘a man I approve of and honour with all my | 


heart. It will be a glad day to me when I 
give you my richest gift—Phyllis.” 

“ A richer gift than anything I can lose,” 
said Philip. 

Philip left the rector’s study one of the 
happiest men in the world, and went away 
to the drawing-room, where Phyllis and her 
mother were sure to be found at this hour of 
the night. He heard the voices of the boys 
in their smoke-room, and congratulated him- 
self on the chance of Phyllis being alone | 
with her mother. It was just what he had | 
hoped for. 

But Phyllis was so entangled and encum- 
bered with some fancy-work when he opened 
the door, that she could not spring forward 
delightedly to meet him. She sat still; and 
he » soos | over her and pressed his lips to 
her soft cheek, and then turned to kiss her 
mother, who also did not greet him with her 
accustomed rapture. 

“How could you run away from your 
mother so soon after getting home?” she 
inquired, reproachfuily. 

“ Did you think I could keep away till to- 
morrow ?” he rejoined. ‘“ My mother knew 
I was coming here, and she is not jealous of 


Phyllis. She knows I love Phyllis as much ! 


as herself, though differently. I do not love 
my mother less because Phyllis is so dear to 
me.” 

He lingered on the name Phyllis, slightly 
emphasizing it, with a delicate caress in 
the tone of his voice. The colour flushed 
her pale and grave face, and her sight 
grew a little misty; but she went on 
with her embroidery as if she did not hear 
him. 

“Now, Philip,” said Laura, “sit down, 
and let us talk sensibly. Everything is so 
changed, so shockingly changed by this sad 
discovery. Your father made a false step, 
and cannot retrace it; but it alters all your 
position and your prospects.” 

“Yes,” he assented. 








“T want you to look at it as the world 
looks at it,” pursued Laura. “After all, we are 
| living in this world, not in the next, as your 
| mother fancies. You are now comparatively 
|@ poor man; you are, in fact, a penniless 
' man, for you are altogether dependent upon 
your father. Formerly you were the heir; 
and no caprice of your father’s, or any 
‘failure in his business, could deprive you of 
the inheritance. You were quite secure of 
the future. But now you have not a penny, 
| either in possession or prospect, which does 
/not depend upon your father. And City 
businesses are so uncertain; you may be 
rolling in wealth one day and a bankrupt 
| the next. Suppose your father failed, he 
| would be all right for his life, and Martin 
| would be all right, and so would Hugh. 
But where would you be ?” 

' Philip made no answer. His eyes were 
| fastened upon Phyllis, whose fingers went 
on busily with their ‘work as if she had 
heard her mother’s words over and over 
again. 

«So far as I can see,” continued Laura, 
“you are in a dreadfully precarious position ; 
‘in such a position as would make an older 
man reflect seriously before he thought of 
marriage. What can you offer to a wife? 
A most uncertain prospect; possibly, even 
probably, absolute penury. Penury! You 
come to Phyllis and say, ‘Give me your love 
which is most precious to me, and, in return, 
I will share with you my poverty and trou- 
bles. It seems to me a strange way of 
showing affection.” 

“But am I in a different position to your 
sons, who have to make their own way in 
the world ?” asked Philip, in a slightly fal- 
tering voice. 

He moved his seat to the sofa on which 
Phyllis was sitting, and took possession of 
her hand, which lay in his limp and listless, 
making no return to its warm clasp. 

“No,” answered Laura; “ but they know 
they must marry girls with money. If 
Phyllis had a fortune I should not say a 
word. But your father refused his consent 
to your marrying a girl without a fortune ; 
you know that only too well, Philip. I am 
not quite so worldly as that. But Phyllis, 
poor girl, cannot marry a poor man; she is 
not fit to cope with poverty, as I have done. 
I know the rector will not be wise enough, 
or firm enough, to refuse you as your father 
rejected Phyllis.- But I am her mother, and 
I have an equal right to a voice in the 
matter. I cannot see her throw herself into 
life-long difficulties through a foolish fancy 
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that you love one another. You are both 
far too young to know your own minds.” 

“‘T was wrong in saying I was in the same 
position as my cousins,” said Philip, in grow- 
ing agitation; “you know that both my 
father and mother are rich. It is true I am 
not the heir of either of them, but they have 
a large income; and I feel sure that if I 
desire it they will make me such an allow- 
ance as will provide all rational comforts and 
enjoyments to my wife.” 

“ An allowance that must cease with their 
lives,” replied Laura, “and nothing is more 
uncertain than life. I do not wish to alarm 
you, my dear Philip, but your father is 
much, very much shaken by this unfortunate 
discovery of yours. You must not count 
upon him living to old age. I have talked 
all this over with Phyllis, and she agrees 
with me.” 

“No, no!” he said vehemently, “you 
may make her say so; but I will never be- 
lieve it! Phyllis, who has been my little 
wife as long as I can remember; Phyllis, 
who has grown up for me; whom [I loved as 
soon as I loved anyone! No; she will never 
forsake me. She would become my wife if 
I had only the poorest cottage to give to her 
as a home.” 

He clasped her hand between his own 
with a grasp from which she could not free 
it, though she made a feeble effort to do so. 
Then she lifted up her tear-filled eyes, and 
looked very sadly into his eager face. 

“TI never could marry a poor man,” she 
said. “Oh, Philip! why did your father 
own he was married to Sophy Goldsmith ! 
Nobody could have proved it, and nobody 
would have believed it; and then, you 
know, there would not have been all this 
fuss.” 

“Phyllis!” he cried, “you don’t know 
what you are saying.” 

He dropped her hand and turned away 
from her. These few words of hers were 
horrible to him. All that her mother said 
passed by him almost as if it had no mean- 
ing. Some time ago he had begun to doubt 
the disinterested nature of her affection for 
him; but he had no more doubted Phyllis 
than he did the rector. But at this moment 
her worldliness was more frank and out- 
spoken than her mother’s. There was an 
unabashed openness about it that staggered 
him, if she knew what she was saying. But 
she could not know: it was incredible that 
she could comprehend the baseness of her 
speech. He turned back to her again. 

“ Phyllis,” he said, earnestly, “tell me 





truly, do you agree to what your mother 
says ?” 

“Quite,” she answered. “ We have talked 
it over again and again, and I agree with 
her. We should have been very happy to- 
gether; but now I can only be sorry for 
you.” 

He went away without another word ; 
stunned and bewildered. The boys were 
still laughing and talking in the smoke-room, 
and the rector was reading in his study. It 
seemed to Philip as if he was dreaming some 
vexatious and incredible dream. This was 
his other home, as familiar to him as his 
father’s house. He had scarcely known any 
difference between Hugh and the other boys, 
whose merry racket was in his ears. But 
now a sentence of banishment had been pro- 
nounced against him. He could never come 
in and out again with the free, happy fellow- 
ship of former times. It was many months 
since he had crossed the old threshold; it 
would be many months before he crossed it 
again, 

He went home and told his mother briefly, 
in as few words as possible ; and she said 
little to him, for she saw his grief was too 
fresh for consolation. Moreover she was not 
herself grieved, and she knew it would be 
vain to touch his sorrow with an unsympa- 
thetic hand. Sidney was more pleased than 
by anything which had happened since 
Philip’s engagement to Phyllis. It was a 
good thing for him to discover his mistake 
in time. 

“Let us go to London,” said Margaret, 
“and make a home for Philip for the next 
three months. If we stay here either he will 
not come down, or he must meet Phyllis and 
her mother. For we could not break off al} 
our intercourse with the rector. Dorothy 
has never been in London for more than a 
day or two, and we can find plenty to do 
during the winter. And, Sidney, let us go 
and keep Christmas at Brackenburn.” 


CHAPTER XLIX.—WINTER GLOOM. 


ANDREW and Mary Goldsmith left their 
old home in Apley, and went north to take 
charge of Sophy’s son. It was a great change 
in the lives of people so old. Instead of 
their small, snug kitchen, and their shop, 
with its outlook on the familiar street, they 
dwelt in large, wainscoted rooms, separated 
by long wandering passages and galleries, 
through which the autumn winds moaned 
incessantly; and from the windows they saw 
only the deserted moorland. The caretakers, 
who had been accustomed to have entire 
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charge of the place, remained in it as gar- 
dener and cook; and a groom and house- 
maid had been hired for the extra work, 
caused, not by Martin, but by the tutor, 
who had undertaken to teach him the bare 
elements of learning and the simplest cus- 
toms of civilised society. Mary Goldsmith 
found herself at the head of this little estab- 
lishment, not without some feelings of pride 
in the importance of her position; and 
Andrew was‘installed as master, and guar- 
dian of his grandson. It was a great change 
from their homely life at Apley. Yet, with 
all the discomfort of the change, there was a 
lurking sense of pleasure in being the nearest 
of kin to the heir of the estate. 

On the other hand, Martin was a source 
of constant anxiety and mortification to them 
both; but Andrew took the mortification 
most to heart. He loved this uncouth bar- 
barian, who was Sophy’s son, with a very 
deep though troubled love. There could be 
no interchange of ideas between them, except 
by gesture; for Andrew was too old to learn 
Martin’s stammering patois, and Martin ap- 
peared quite unable to recollect the few Eng- 
lish words his tutor tried to fix upon his 
memory. The tutor, who knew Italian well, 
though he was not versed in the patois of the 
frontier between Italy and Austria, soon 
learned Martin’s very limited vocabulary, 
and also his narrow range of mental sensa- 
tions. But between Andrew and his grand- 
son there, was no means whatever of com- 
munication by speech. The old man would 
sit patiently for hours watching the dull, 
coarse face of the clumsy peasant, whose 
favourite postures were lying huddled up on 
the ground or squatting on his heels with 
his knees almost on a level with his ears. 
Sometimes he fancied his grandson responded 
to his wistful gaze with a gleam of intelli- 
gent affection in his eyes; and now and then 
Martin would offer him a pipe if he was not 
provided with one. ‘There was a certain 
amount of friendliness in this act. 

Martin’s tutor conscientiously spent a 
regular number of hours in attempting to 
teach him ; and he did his best to make him 
sit down to the table at meals and take his 
food like other people. But Martin was 
both obstinate and obtuse. In his childhood 
he had not been permitted to imitate the 
children about him ; and the imitative facul- 
ties continued dormant in his manhood. 
Occasionally, to please Philip, he had con- 
sented to sit down with him and Hugh toa 
meal, and tried to do what they told him ; 
but for nobody else was it worth while to 


take so much trouble. He was learning, 
with the slow and weary progress of an 
adult, the difficult accomplishment of writ- 
ing, his crooked and frost-bitten fingers 
travelling laboriously over the paper, form- 
ing characters he did not understand. He 
was learning, a little more easily, how to 
read ; but here again his progress was hin- 
dered by his want of comprehension. For, 
wisely or not, he was being taught in Eng- 
lish, and, as yet, English was a tongue 
without meaning to him. 

The best time for Andrew was when 
Martin accompanied him on the moors. The 
old man was still hale and strong, and could 
pass all the hours of the day out-of-doors, 
provided he was not always in movement. 
Martin, too, was only happy in the open air, 
and he liked lounging about, sitting for 
long spells under some moss-grown rock, as 
he had been accustomed to dv when he was 
tending Chiara’s herds. Like savages, he 
was capable of prolonged and extreme mus- 
cular exertion when necessary; but necessity 
alone could drive him to make any effort, 
excepting when a wild impulse possessed 
him to try his great pkysical strength. 
Usually he was content to loiter about, with 
a pipe in his mouth and his hands in his 
pockets, the impersonation of sluggish lazi- 
ness. For hours together these strange kins- 
men—the vigorous old man, with his hot 
heart of indignant love beating in his time- 
worn frame, and his grandson, with all his 
faculties and affections undeveloped—strolled 
about the wide moorland, unable to exchange 
a word, and communicating with one an- 
other only by looks and gestures. 

To Martin, all that had happened to him 
had the incoherence and marvel of a dream. 
Chiara’s death had first broken the melan- 
choly monotony of his life, and immediately 
followed this extraordinary change in his 
circumstances. He accepted it, but he could 
not comprehend it. He found himself sup- 
plied with all he wanted without any effort 
of his own; he no longer worked for many 
long hours for coarse food in scanty quan- 
tities, nor was he roughly roused from his 
sleep at the first dawn of the morning. No 
voice spoke in angry tones to him, and no 
face scowled upon him. Yet he did not 
enjoy the dainty meals set before him at 
regular and stated intervals, instead of being 
snatched and devoured with a watchful, and 
anxious, and savage glee. He was called 
upon to submit to incomprehensible restraints 
upon all his actions. Moreover he was sen- 
sible that there was a vast difference between 
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himself and these strange people who sur- 
rounded him; a far greater difference than 
he had felt when living among the petty 
tyrants, whom he hated, but who were 
familiar to him. There had been a certain 
zest and enjoyment in hatred, which was 
missing in this new life, where there were no 
enemies or oppressors. Besides this, though 
he had never consciously felt the spell of the 
mountain peaks among which he dwelt, the 
broad, wide sweep of the moorland, rising 
gradually up to a softly undulating line 
against the sky, was irksome and painful to 
him, why he knew not. <A deep, passive 
dejection fell upon his spirit, and drove 
every thought of his slowly awakening mind 
inwards. There was nothing in him of the 
child’s spontaneous action of the mind out- 
wards. He had suffered from tyranny and 
persecution ; he was now suffering from nos- 
—— and utter weariness of his uncongenial 
ife. 

The first day the snow began to fall An- 
drew’s vigilant eye detected the tears falling 
down the rugged cheeks of his grandson. 
He ran out into the forecourt and stood still 
for the soft flakes to fall upon his bare head, 
and hands stretched out as if to give them a 
welcome —the welcome we give to mes- 
sengers from a beloved land. Heé looked 
down at the print of his feet on the white 
carpet, and immediately took off his boots, 
and trod upon it barefooted, as if with rever- 
ence of its purity. All day long he wan- 
dered about the moors, his face lit up with 
an expression that was almost a smile. 
Andrew, who did not care to accompany 
him into the frosty air and bitter north 
wind, watched him from a garret window, 
now taking long and rapid strides across the 
snow-clad uplands, and now standing motion- 
less for many minutes, his bare head bowed 
down and his arms hanging listlessly by his 
sides, until the snowflakes had covered him 
from head to foot. What was he thinking 
of, this poor son of Sophy’s? What did he 
remember? Was he really of sound mind; 
or was it true, as all the country folks were 
saying, that he was a poor, witless innocent ? 
Could nothing be done to arouse him, mind 
and soul? Was there no way of undoing 
the wrong that had been done ? 

So the dark months of November and 
part of December passed by, and Rachel 
wrote that Mr. Martin and all the family 
were coming to keep Christmas at Bracken- 
burn instead of Apley. To meet Sidney 


again, and stay under his roof almost like a 
guest, was more than Andrew could brook; 





so he took himself away to Apley to spend 
a lonely Christmas in his old home, 


CHAPTER L.—FATHER AND SON. 


StpNEY had not seen his son since his 
arrival in England. There had been no 
necessity for doing so; and he shrank from 
the great pain of coming again into close 
contact with him. But this meeting could 
not be avoided for ever, and Margaret, who 
felt a keen sympathy with her husband 
whilst recognising his duty towards his 
eldest son and heir, urged her plan of spend- 
ing Christmas in Yorkshire. Nearly six 
months had elapsed, and she hoped that 
Martin would be in some degree reclaimed 
from, his almost brute condition. 

For days before the arrival of the family 
the old Manor House was undergoing a pro- 
cess of cleaning and beautifying which was 
bewildering and irritating to Martin. Car- 
pets were laid down on all the floors, and 
large fires were kept burning in every room. 
Flowers were blooming everywhere, and in- 
genious decorations of holly and ivy and 
mistletoe hung upon all the walls. His 
tutor was gone away for the holidays, and 
Andrew had disappeared. The small stag- 
nant pool of his existence was being stirred 
to its depths, and this fretted him. He did 
not know at all what it meant; and on the 
day when the family were expected, when 
everybody was tenfold busier than before, 
he wandered off early in the morning, and 
his absence was not noticed by the occupied 
household. 

It had been dark for an hour or two when 
Martin shambled across the forecourt and 
into the porch on his return. The large 
glass doors which separated the porch from 
the hall were uncurtained, and he crept in 
without noise to look through them cau- 
tiously. The place was altogether trans- 
formed. There was a huge fire of logs and 
coal burning brightly on the hearth, with a 
many-coloured square of carpet laid before 
it, and chairs drawn up into the light and 
heat. Great bunches of red holly and pots 
of scarlet geranium gave bright colour to the 
hall. A woman, grander and more beautiful 
than he had ever seen, richly clad in purple 
velvet, sat in one of the high-backed chairs, 
and standing near to her was the English 
signore, who called himself his father. It 
seemed to his dull and troubled mind, as he 
stood outside in the dark, that this must be 
the other world, where the saints dwelt, of 
which the padre had sometimes spoken. 
Could this be the Paradiso to which Chris- 
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tians went after masses had been said to get 
them out of the Purgatorio? There was 
the Inferno, where his mother was, and the 
Purgatorio, and the Paradiso. But this 
place was too beautiful to be anything but 
the Paradiso ; and these grand and beautiful 
beings were the inhabitants of it. He was 
gazing, with a vague sense of it being impos- 
sible for him to enter in, when he saw other 
figures descending the broad, shallow stair- 
case slowly, side by side. The one was the 
gracious and radiant vision he had seen in 
Cortina ; the other was his lost friend, his 
brother, his master Philippo. 

His joy was the joy of a dumb animal on 
seeing a beloved master suddenly reappear 
after a mysterious, inexplicable absence. He 
burst open the door impetuously, and rushed 
in, covered with the snow-flakes that had 
been lodging half frozen in his hair and beard 
for the last hour or two. He flung him- 
self before Philip, clasping his knees with 
his arms, and uttering uncouth cries of 
delight and welcome. For the moment he 
had relapsed into the savage again; the 
heavy, clumsy frame, the rugged face, 
down which the melting snow was running, 
the bare feet and head, the inarticulate 
cries, all seemed to show that no training, 
no process of civilising, could make him 
other than the confirmed savage that he was. 

“Margaret, I cannot bear it!” exclaimed 
Sidney, as if appealing to her for strength. 

“Tt is only for the moment,” she said 
softly, “he is excited now. And see how 
fond he is of Philip. That is a good thing 
for him. Remember how short a time six 
months is to undo the work of thirty years. 
And Mary Goldsmith tells me he has no 
great faults, such as he might have had. 
She thinks he is learning every day to be 
something more like other people. He is 
your son, Sidney ; our son ; speak to him.” 

She had not seen him since the fes/a at 
Cortina; and she regarded him now with 
intense interest. His face was certainly 
more intelligent than it was then; the 
scared look upon it was gone, and it bore a 
stronger likeness to Andrew Goldsmith. 
There was even a slight resemblance to 
Philip, by whom he was now standing, and 
on whose face his eyes were riveted with an 
expression of contentment. His hair and 
beard were cut short and trimmed, not 
hanging in matted locks, as when she saw 
him first. He wore a rough shooting suit, 
not unsuitable for Philip; and the chief 

oints of oddity in his appearance were his 
are head and feet. But Mary was right, 








thought Margaret ; in time he would look 
like other people. 

“Martin!” said his father in a raised 
voice, louder than he was himself aware of. 
Martin started and turned away from Philip, 
approaching Sidney with a cowed yet 
dogged air. He did not take his out- 
stretched hand. 

“Do you know who I am ?” asked Sidney 
in Ita’ian. 

“Yes, signore,” he answered, “my father.” 

They stood looking at one another. The 
one man was twenty-two years older than 
the other; yet they seemed almost of the 
same age. Martin was prematurely aged, 
broken down by persecution, and weather- 
worn by exposure and want; his father 
was unbent, strong, and vigorous in mind 
and body, still in his prime, and only dur- 
ing the last six months showing any sign 
of his fifty-two years being a burden to 
him. There was something so pitiful in 
the contrast, that Philip walked away out 
into the porch; and Margaret and Dorothy 
clasped each other’s hands and looked on 
with tear-filled eyes. 

“Oh, my father!” said Martin, speaking 
as if his soul had at length found an outlet 
in words, “this is the Paradiso, and I am 
not fit for it. I know nothing. You are 
a great signore, and I am nothing. We 
are far away from one another. My mother 
is in the Inferno, Chiara and the padre 
said it ; no masses can be said for her soul. 
Let me go back to the mountains. I am 
not fit to live with great signori. My 
mother calls to me here,” and _ he laid his 
hand on his heart—‘*‘Come back, Martin, 
come back ;’ and I must go. Send me back 
to the mountains.” 

Dorothy loosed Margaret's hand and 
stepped swiftly to Sidney’s side, putting 
her hand fondly through his arm. He 
looked down on her with an expression of 
irretrievable sadness. 

“Listen to me, my son,” he said, speaking 
very slowly and distinctly. “I did a great 
wrong when I left your mother; and I 
did a greater wrong in not seeking to know 
if you lived or not. I never knew you 
were born. If I had known it, you would 
have lived with me; and now you would 
be as Philip is, like him in every way. 
Look round you. When I die this house 
will be yours, and you will be arich man. 
Do you understand %” 

“Yes, signore,” he answered with excited 
gestures, “I shall have much money and 
much land. But now I have nothing. 
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Give me some of the money now, and let 
me go back and buy a farm in Ampezzo. 
They will be my servants now; nobody 
will pelt me with stones, and shout after 
me, and turn me out of the church. They 
will give me a chair there, and the padre will 
take off his hat to me. Perhaps they will 
say masses for the soul of my mother when 
I am a rich man. Send me back, oh, my 
father !” 

“Will you go away and leave your 
brother Philip?” asked Dorothy in _hesi- 
tating accents. For though she had been 
diligently learning Italian for some months, 
she was afraid Martin would not understand 
her. He looked at her in amazement, and a 
gleam lighted up his furrowed face. 

“The signora knows what I say!” he ex- 
claimed ; “these other people here know 
nothing. I want to speak, and they stare 
at me. I am a fool in their eyes. But I 
can speak now to the signora, and to my 
father, and to Philippo. It is better now.” 

“Martin,” said Sidney, “you must stay 
here, in England, till you are more like an 
Englishman. Ina year or two I will take 
you back to Cortina, and you shall choose 
where you will live. But this house and 
these lands are yours, and they will be your 
son’s when youdie. It is best for you to live 
in your own house and your own country.” 

“Stay with us,” pleaded Dorothy, looking 
compassionately into his sad eyes. ‘“ No- 
body loves you there, and we love you. I 
will teach you to be like your brother Philip. 
I used to live here, and I will show you 
places you have never seen. Stay with us, 
Martin.” 

“But my mother calls me,” he auswered. 
“They will say no masses for her soul if 
they do not know I am a rich man.” 

“T will send them money for it,” replied 
Dorothy. “ Besides, it is a mistake, Martin ; 
your mother is not in the Inferno.” 

He listened to her as if she had been 
the Madonna he had fancied her when he 
first saw her. A heavy sob broke through 
his lips, and then a cry of exultation. The 
chief burden that had weighed upon his 
spirit slipped away and fell from him. The 
deepest stigma of his life was removed ; and 
in this he was like other men, that his 
mother, whom he had never seen, was dwell- 
ing in the same place as the mothers of other 
men. 


1” 


CHAPTER LI.—THE GROWTH OF A SOUL. 


Dorotuy gave herself up to the task of 
humanising Martin with great enthusiasm. 





‘ 


Her success was naturally greater and more 
rapid than that of the tutor or old Andrew. 
She undertook to teach him to read, and 
arguing it was best to teach him in Italian 
until he knew more of English, she began to 
teach him from a little book she had bought 
in Italy ; one which was a great favourite of 
her own for its quaint and simple legends. 
It was the “ Fioretti di San Francisco.” 

A pretty picture it was to all the other 
members of the household to see Dorothy 
seated in a high-backed oak chair on the 
hearth, with the fire-light playing about her, 
whilst Martin, squatting on a lowseat beside 
her, read diligently from the book on her 
lap, marking each word with his rude fore- 
finger. Often she read aloud to him in hesi- 
tating accents, for the language was still 
strange to her; but the very slowness and 
difficulty of her utterance made it easier for 
him to comprehend. Sidney and Margaret 
themselves sat listening to the gentle and 
childlike beauty of these “ Tlowerets of S. 
Francisco,” and watching the kindling intel- 
ligence of Martin’s face. His soul was de- 
veloping under Dorothy’s tender care. 

On the snow-clad moors, also, Dorothy 
made herself his constant companion. In 
all weathers, except when the snow was 
whirling in a bewildering network of closely 
falling flakes, she was ready to go out with 
him, and Philip and Hugh, guiding them to 
places known only to herself. She could 
show them the winter dens of many a wild 
creature ; and Martin learned from her that 
he was not to kill them. Once she led them 
to the edge of a deep, narrow dell, invisible 
from a little distance, and under the brow of 
it was a cave hewn out of the rock, a cave 
so similar to his place of refuge on the 
mountains, that Martin uttered a cry of 
mingled astonishment and delight. It was 
like a piece of home to him. 

Later on, when the others had gone back 
to London, Dorothy persuaded Sidney to 
procure for him, from that far-off Austrian 
valley, one of the curious, quaint old cruci- 
fixes which stand at every point where cross- 
roads meet. She had it placed near the 
entrance of this cave; for she said, if it 
awoke a thought, or gave him a glimmer of 
religious light, it was right for him to have 
it. When he came upon it first, unexpect- 
edly, he threw himself on his knees before 
it, and burst into a passion of tears. It was 
a symbol familiar to him from his earliest 
days ; the only place of refuge, where, if he 
could reach it, he was safe from the blows of 
his tyrants. 
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So evident was Martin’s rapid develop- 
ment, that Margaret decided to remain with 
Dorothy after Sidney and Philip had returned 
to London. She was deeply interested in this 
growth of a soul under her own eyes. Mar- 
tin was learning to make broken sentences 
in English; and she marked his progress 
with constantly increasing pleasure in seeing 
him overcome difficulties. 

To Martin these winter months were less 
wearisome than the summer and autumn 
had been. The snow made the moors a 
more familiar ground, and in these long 
dark afternoons, if Dorothy was out of the 
way, he could creep into the kitchen, and 
crouch down m the chimney-nook smoking a 
pipe, undisturbed by the servants, who were 
still busy at their work. Margaret and 
Dorothy sat chiefly in the great hall, which 
Martin liked next best to the kitchen ; large 
screens were drawn round the hearth, and 
huge fires kept burning, and there Martin 
would lie on the warm _ bear-skins, with 
Dorothy’s dogs around him, whilst she read 
the “ Fioretti di San Francisco.” Most things 
were irksome to him still; he could never 
wear the shackles of civilisation easily. But 
he was changing and developing. By-and- 
by they would reap the harvest of the seed 
they were sowing. 

The Easter holidays brought back Philip 
for a few days. In his eyes the transforma- 
tion was marvellous. Martin had submitted 
to wearing boots and a hat; at any rate, 
when he went out with Dorothy. He sat 
down with them to their meals, and could 
even make his wants known to the servants 
in intelligible words. He was learning to 
ride, and he was willing to sit in the carriage 
quietly when they drove to the nearest town. 
His eyes followed Dorothy, and he was 
obedient to her slightest sign. He watched 
her as if to see if he displeased her in any 
way. When she looked at him his dull face 
brightened with a rare smile, which had a 
strange and pathetic attraction in it, like a 
sudden and transient gleam of sunshine on 
a dreary, wintry day. The dog-like allegi- 
ance he had displayed towards Philip was 
plainly transferred to her. 

Was there any touch of jealousy in the 
uneasiness which Philip felt at this new 
phase of his brother’s character? A vague, 
indefinable apprehension of some new danger 
took hold of him at the sight of this con- 
stant companionship between Martin and 
Dorothy. He recognised, in his own mind, 
that Martin was still a young man, and that 
there was a simple charm about Dorothy 





that few men of any rank in life could be 
indifferent to. Was Martin too dense a 
barbarian to feel it ? 

Though more civilised in other respects, 
Martin had not yet learned to sleep before 
he was sleepy. His hours of slumber were 
still as irregular as his hours for eating had 
been at first. Late one night, when all the 
rest of the household were long ago asleep, 
Philip found him on the hearth in the hall, 
sitting on his low stool beside Dorothy’s 
chair. His deep-set eyes were glowing 
under his shaggy eyebrows like the embers 
on the hearth. 

“My brother,” he said, as Philip stood 
looking down at him, “ tell me, am I now a 
rich English signore like the other signori ?” 

“Of course,” answered Philip, about to 
sit down in Dorothy’s chair; but Martin 
motioned him away, and drew another seat 
forward. 

“This belongs to her, my signorina,” he 
said ; “it is not for you or for me.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Philip, half laughing, 
“she is only a girl like other girls.” 

Martin made no answer; but repeated 
“ike other girls” under his breath, as if it 
was a new idea to him. 

‘My brother,” he resumed, after a pause, 
“‘when I was poor, without a penny, long 
ago, there was a girl I loved. When a man 
loves a girl, he wants her for his wife. I 
wanted this girl to be my wife, but she spat 
at me.” 

“Tam glad you did not marry her, Mar- 
tin,” said Philip, thinking how far worse it 
would have been if he had discovered his 
brother with a wife and children. 

“She wouldn’t spit at me now,” he con- 
tinued proudly. “Iam a rich signore now, 
and I should laugh at her being my wife. 
She is down there, in the mud. But, my 
brother, listen to me. You say my signorina 
is a girl like other girls, and I am a rich sig- 
nore. Would she laugh at me if I love her 
and want her to be my wife, like the girl I 
loved long ago ?” 

For a minute or two anger and a strong 
feeling of repulsion kept Philip silent. It 
was too monstrous to think of patiently. This 
rude peasant, this scarcely reclaimed savage, 
to be lifting up his eyes so to the sweet 
English girl, who had only stooped to civi- 
lise him out of the pure compassion of her 
heart! But the feeling died out as quickly 
as it had been kindled. It was possible for 
Martin to love her, auc, if so, how much he 
would have to suffer! ~ 

“She would laugh at me,” said Martin, in 
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tones of the deepest and saddest conviction ; 
“she would not look at me. See, I ama} 
dog to her. She would turn her face away | 
from me, and never look at me again. She | 
is so far away above me, but you are close to 

her. You are like her, very grand, and very 

beautiful, and very clever. I am down, 

down in the mud. I cannot learn your 

ways; they are too hard for me. Oh, my 

brother! if I was like you, my signorina 

would love me and be my wife.” 

Philip, looking down at the seared and 
melancholy face of his unfortunate brother, 
said to himself that this might have been 
true. If Martin had been trained and edu- 
cated as he himself had been he would have 
been a suitable husband for Dorothy ; and | 
what would please his father and mother 
more than to have her for their daughter 4 

“She is like the Madonna to me,” said 
Martin slowly and hesitatingly, as if search- 
ing through his brains for suitable words to 
express the thoughts pressing busily into it ; 
“my Madonna. I see her all day, and at night 
Icannot sleep. I sit all night on the mat 
at her door watching, listening. I do not 
sleep, but I am happy.” 

“You must never tell her that,” replied 
Philip ; “it would make her very unhappy.” 

“] will never tell her, my brother,” he 
answered submissively ; “she is too high 


above me. She is like an angel, and I am a 
dog. That is true. I am nothing; only a 
rich man. But I will give her all my riches 


—this house, these lands. 
hers, not mine.” 

“But you are not a rich man till your 
father dies,” explained Philip ; “ they belong 
to him as long as he lives, and then they | 
will belong to you as long as you live; but | 
you can never give them away. They will | 
be kept for your eldest son. It would be | 
impossible for you to give any of them to | 
Dorothy.” 

“Tt is a lie, then,” he said, “it isa lie. I| 
am notarich man. They are of no good to | 
me, this house and these lands. It would be | 
better for me to have a farm of my own in 
Ampezzo, and marry a woman there. I did 
not dare to think the signorina would be my 
wife ; but if I could give her this house and 
these lands, and live near her, where I could 
see her every day, I could be happy, perhaps, | 
here in this strange country, though I do 
not know what the people say. Iam not 
happy in Ampezzo ; they curse me and throw | 


stones at me. I am not happy here in these | 
4 


They shall be 
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clothes and this great house, and these fine 
rooms. Let me be a servant; your servant, 
or the signorina’s, then I might be happy.” 

“That could never be,” said Philip pity- 
ingly. 
“That is what I am fit for,” urged Martin. 
“Take me away from here; make me work 
hard. Say to me: ‘ Martin, clean my horse ;’ 
‘Martin, do this ;’ ‘Martin, do that,’ like 
Chiara did. The days would not be long 
then, and I should sleep sound at night. I 
want to be tired out, my brother. See, I am 
very strong; my arms and legs are strong; 
and I sit all day in a chair smoking a pipe, 
and all they tell me to do is, ‘ Read a little 
book, signore,’ or, ‘ Learn a little English,’ 
or, ‘ Let me teach you how to write.’ Only 
my signorina says: ‘Let us go out on the 
moors, Martin.’ But she is not big and 
strong like me, and I walk like a girl beside 
her, for fear she should grow tired. I feel 
like a wolf shut up in a stable and fastened 
by achain. Make me work hard like a ser- 
vant, or let me go back to Ampezzo.” 

Philip let his hand fall gently on Martin’s 
shoulder, and he turned and kissed it—the 
smooth, well-formed hand, strong and mus- 
cular, yet as finely moulded as a woman’s. 
Martin stretched out his own knotted and 
deformed hands, and looked at them, as he 
had never done before, in the fire-light, with 
a half-laugh and a half-groan. Since Philip’s 
arrival this time he had become more con- 
scious of the vast difference between himself 
and his brother. He saw his own uncouth- 
ness and ugliness as they must appear in 
Dorothy’s eyes. His close watchfulness of 
her had betrayed to him how different was 
the expression of her face when she was 
talking to him or to Philip. He had seen a 
happy light in her eyes when Philip was 
beside her, or even when she caught the 
sound of his voice about the house. These 
two, thought Martin humbly, were fit for 
each other. Dorothy would be Philip’s wife, 
not his. 

“Yes, my brother,” he said, speaking his 
last thought aloud, “ my signorina loves you, 
and she will be your wife.” 

“ Martin,” exclaimed Philip, rising hastily, 
‘you must never say such a word as that to 
me again.” 

He left him in solitary possession of the 
great hall; but looking out of his own room 
an hour later, he saw Martin stretched like 
a dog across the threshold of Dorothy’s 
door. 
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By GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D. 


“ For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God.’””—Romans viii. 19. 


= us try, through these words, to get 

at the idea in St. Paul’s mind for which 
they stand, and have so long stood. It can 
be no worthless idea they represent—no 
mere platitude, which a man, failing to un- 
derstand it at once, may without loss leave 
behind him. 
which Paul believes vitally associated with 
the life and death of his Master. He had 
seen Jesus with his bodily eyes, I think, but 
he had not seen Him with those alone; he 
had seen and saw Him with the real eyes, 
the eyes that do not see except they under- 
stand ; and the sight of Him had uplifted his 
whole nature—first his pure will for right- 
eousness, and then his hoping imagination ; 
and out of these, in the knowledge of Jesus, 
he spoke. 

The letters he has left behind him, written 
in the power of this uplifting, have waked 
but poor ideas in poor minds ; for words, if 
they seem to mean anything, must always 
seem to mean something within the scope of 
the mind hearing them. Words cannot con- 
vey the thought of a thinker to a no-thinker ; 
of a largely aspiring and self-discontented 
soul, to a creature satisfied with his poverty, 
and counting his meagre faculty the human 
standard. Neither will they readily reveal 
the mind of one old in thought, to one who 
has but lately begun to think. The higher 
the reader’s notion of what St. Paul intends 
—the higher the idea, that is, which his 
words wake in him, the more likely is it to 
be the same which moved the man who had 
seen Jesus, and was his own no more. If a 
man err in his interpretation, it will hardly 
be by attributing to his words an intent too 
high. 

‘First then, what does Paul, the slave of 
Christ, intend by “the creature” or “the 
creation”? If he means the visible world, he 
did not surely, and without saying so, mean 
to exclude the noblest part of it—the sen- 
tient! If he did, it is doubly strange that 
he should immediately attribute not merely 
sense, but conscious sense, to that part, the 
insentient, namely, which remained. If you 
say he does so but by a figure of speech, I 
answer that a figure that meant less than it 
said—and how much less would not this ?— 
would be one altogether unworthy of the 
Lord’s messenger. 


The words mean something | 


| First, I repeat, to exclude the sentient 
from the term common to both in the word 
‘creation or creature—and then to attribute 
| the capabilities of the sentient to the insen- 
| tient, as a mere figure to express the hopes 
|of men with regard to the perfecting of the 
insentient for the comfort of men, were a 
violence as unfit in rhetoric as in its own 
nature. Take another part of the same 
utterance : “ For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
| together until now”: is it not manifest that 
to interpret such words as referring to the 
/ mere imperfections of the insensate material 
|world, would be to make of the phrase a 
| worthless hyperbole? Iam inclined to be- 
lieve the apostle regarded the whole visible 
creation as, in far differing degrees of con- 
sciousness, a live outcome from the heart of 
the living one, who is all and in all: such 
view, at the same time, I do not care to 
insist upon ; I only care to argue that the 
word creature or creation must include every- 
thing in creation that has sentient life. That 
I should in the class include a greater 
number of phenomena than a reader may be 
prepared to admit, will nowise affect the 
force of what I have to say, seeing my point 
is simply this : that in the term creation, Paul 
comprises all creatures capable of suffering ; 
the condition of which sentient, therefore 
superior portion, gives him occasion to speak 
of the whole creation as suffering in the 
process of its divine evolution or develop- 
ment, groaning and travailing as in the 
pangs of giving birth toa better self, a nobler 
world. It is not necessary to the idea that 
creation should know what it is groaning 
after, or wherein the higher condition con- 
stituting its deliverance must consist. The 
human race groans for deliverance: how 
much does the race know that its redemp- 
tion lies in becoming one with the Father, 
and partaking of His glory ? Here and there 
one of the race knows it—which is indeed a 
pledge for the race—but the race cannot be 
said to know its own lack, or to have even a 
far-off notion of what alone can stay its 
groaning. In like manner the whole crea- 
tion is groaning after an unforeseen yet 
essential birth—groans with the necessity of 
being freed from a state that is but a tran- 
sitional and not a true one, from a condition 
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that nowise answers to the intent in which 
existence began. In both the lower creation 
and the higher this same groaning of the 
fettered idea after a freer life seems the first 
enforced decree of a holy fate, and itself the 
first movement of the hampered thing toward 
the liberty of another birth. 

To believe that God made many of the 
lower creatures merely for prey, or to be the 
slaves of a slave, and writhe under the tyran- 
nies of a cruel master who will not serve his 
own master ; that he created and is creating 
an endless succession of them to reap little 
or no good of life but its cessation—a doc- 


trine held by some, and practically accepted | 


by multitudes—is to believe in a God who, 
so far as one portion at least of his creation 
is concerned, is a demon. But a creative 
demon is an absurdity ; and were such a 
creator possible, he would not be God, but 


must one day be found and destroyed by | 


the real God. Not the less the fact remains, 


that miserable suffering abounds among | 
them, and that, even supposing God did not | 
foresee how creation would turn out for | 


them, the thing lies at His door. He has 
besides made them so far dumb that they 
cannot move the hearts of the oppressors 
into whose hands he has given them, telling 
how hard they find the world, how sore their 
life in it. The apostle takes up their case, 
and gives us material for an answer to such 
as blame God for their sad condition. 

There are many, I suspect, who, from the 


eighth chapter of St. Paul’s epistle to the | 


Romans, gather this much and no more :— 
that the lower animals alive at the coming 


of the Lord, whensoever that may be, will | 


thenceforward, with such as thereafter may 
come into existence, lead a happy life for 
the time allotted them! Strong champions 
of God, these profound believers! What 
lovers of life, what disciples of St. Paul, nay, 
what disciples of Jesus, to whom such a gloss 
is consolation for the moans of a universe ! 
Truly, the furnace of affliction they would 
extinguish thus, casts out the more an evil 
odour! For all the creatures who through 
ages of misery have groaned and travailed 
and died, to these mild Christians it is 
enough that they are dead ; therefore, as 
they would argue, out of it now! “It is 
well with them,” I seem to hear such say ; 
“they are mercifully dealt with; their suf- 
ferings are over ; they had not to live on for 
ever in oppression. The God of their life 
has taken from them their past, and troubles 
them with no future!” It is true, this were 
no small consolation concerning such as are 





' gone away. Surcly rest is better than cease- 
less toil and pain! But what shall we say 
of such a heedless God as those Christians 
are content to worship? Is He a merciful 
God? Is Hea loving God? How shall He 
die to escape the remorse of the authorship 
of so much misery? Our pity turns from 
the dead creature to the live creator who 
could live and know Himself the maker of so 
many extinguished hearts, whose friend was 
—not He, but Death. Blessed be the name 
of the Father of Jesus, there is no such 
creator ! 

Bat we have not to do with the dead 
only ; there are those which live and suffer: 
|is there no comfort concerning them, but 
that they, too, shall at length die and leave 
their misery? And what shall we say of 
those coming, and yet to come and pass— 
| evermore issuing from the fountain of life, 
daily born into evil things? Will the con- 
solation that they will soon die suffice for 
the heart of the child who laments over his 
dead bird or rabbit, and would fain love that 
Father in heaven who keeps on making the 
creatures? Alas, they are crowding in; 
they cannot help themselves ; their misery 
is awaiting them! Would those Christians 
have me believe in a God who differentiates 
creatures from Himself, only that they may 
be the prey of other creatures, or spend a few 
hours, or years, helpless and lonely, speechless 
and without appeal, in merciless hands, then 
pass away into nothingness? I will not; in 
the name of Jesus, I will not. Had He not 
known something better, would He have said 
| what He did about the Father of men and 
the sparrows ? 

What many men call their beliefs are but 
the prejudices they happen to have picked 
up: why should such believers waste a 
thought as to how their paltry fellow-inhabi- 
tants of the planet fare? Many, indeed, 
have all their lives been too busy making 
their human fellows groan and sweat for 
their own fancied well-being to spare a 
thought for the fate of the yet more help- 
less. But there are not a few who would be 
indignant at having their belief in God ques- 
tioned, who yet seem greatly to fear imagin- 
ing Him better than He is: whether is it 
He or themselves they dread injuring by ex- 
pecting too much of Him? “ You see the 
plain facts of the case,” they say. ‘ There 
is no questioning them! What can be done 
for the poor things—except, indeed, yeu 
take the absurd notion into your head that 
they, too, have a life beyond the grave ?” 
“Why should such a notion seem to you 
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absurd?” I answer. The tcachers of the 
nation have unwittingly—it seems to me 
through unbelief — wronged the animals 
deeply by their silence anent the thoughtless 
popular presumption that they have no here- 
after ; thus leaving them deprived of a great 
advantage to their position among men. But 





| tenderer, more loving, more just and fair, 
| than yours or mine. 

If you did not believe you were yourself 

to outlive death, I could not blame you for 

| thinking all was over with the sparrow ; but 

| to believe in immortality for yourself, and 

| not care to believe in it for the sparrow, 


I suppose they, too, have taken it for granted ; would be simply hard-hearted and selfish. 
that the Preserver of man and beast never If it would make you happy to think there 
had a thought of keeping one beast alive be-| was life beyond death for the sparrow as 
yond a certain time; in which case heartless | well as for yourself, I would gladly help you 
men might well argue He did not care how | at least to hope that there may be. 
they wronged them, for He meant them no| I know of no reason why I should not 
redress. ‘l'heir immortality is no new faith | look for the animals to rise again, in the 
with me, but as old us my childhood. | same sense in which I hope myself to rise 
Do you believe in immortality for your- | again—which is, to reappear, clothed with 
self? I would ask any reader who is not in| another and better form of life than before. 
sympathy with my hope for the animals. If | If the Father will raise His children, why 
not, I have no argument with you. But, if | should He not also raise those whom He has 
you do, why not believe in it for them?| taught His little ones to love? Love is the 
Verily, were immortality no greater a thing | one bond of the universe, the heart of God, 
for the animals than it seems for men, to | the life of His children: if animals can be 
some who yet profess to expect it, I should | loved, they are lovable; if they can love, 
scarce care to insist upon their share in it. | they are yet more plainly lovable: love is 
But if the thought be anywise precious to | eternal; how then should its object perish ? 
you, is it essential to your enjoyment in it | Must the very immortality of love divide 
that nothing less than yourself should share | the bond of love ? Must the love live on for 
in its realisation? Are you the lowest kind | ever without its object ? or, worse still, must 
of creature that could be permitted to live ?| the love die with its object, and be eternal 
Had God been of like heart with you, would } no more than it ? What a mis-invented cor- 
He have given life and immortality to crea- | relation in which the one side was eternal, 
tures so much less than Himself as we? Are | the other, where not yet annihilated, con- 
these not worth making immortal? How, | stantly perishing! Is not our love to the 
then, were they worth calling out of the | animals a precious variety of love? And if 
depth of no-being? It is a greater deed to| God gave the creatures to us that a new 
make be that which was not than to seal it | phase of love might be born in us toward 
with an infinite immortality: did God do | another kind of life from the same fountain, 
that which was not worth doing ? What He | why should the new life be more perishing 
thought worth making, you think not worth | than the new love? Can you imagine that 
continuing made! You would have Him} if, hereafter, one of God’s little ones were to 
go on for ever creating new things with | ask Him to give again one of the earth’s old 
one hand, and annihilating those He had | loves—kitten, or pony, or squirrel, or dog, 
made with the other—for I presume you} which He had taken from him, the Father 
would not prefer the earth to be without | would say no? If the thing was so good 
animals. If it were harder for God to make | that God made it for and gave it to the 
the former go on living than to send forth | child at first who never asked for it, why 
new, then His creatures were no better than | should He not give it again to the child who 
the toys which a child makes, and destroys | prays for it because the Father had made 
as he makes them. For what good, for what | him love it? Whata child may ask for, the 
divine purpose, is the Maker of the sparrow | Father will keep ready. 
present at its death if He does not care what | That there are difficulties in the way of 
becomes of it? What is He there for, I | believing thus, I grant; that there are im- 
repeat, if He have no care that it go well possibilities, I deny. Perhaps the first diffi- 
with His bird in its dying, that it be neither | culty that occurs is, the many forms of life 
comfortless nor lost in the abyss? If His| which we cannot desire again to see. But 
presence be no good to the sparrow, are you! while we would gladly keep the perfected 
very sure what good it will be to you when | forms of the higher animals, we may hope 
your hour comes? Believe it is not by a! that those of many other kinds are as tran- 
little only that the heart of the universe is | sitory as their bodies, belonging but to a 
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stage of development. All animal forms 
tend to higher: why should not the indi- 
vidual, as well as the race, pass through 
stages of ascent? If I have myself gone 
through each of the typical forms of lower 
life on my way to the human—a supposition 
by antenatal history rendered probable—and 
therefore may have passed through any 
number of individual forms of life, 1 do not 
see why each of the lower animals should 
not as weil pass upward through a succession 
of bettering embodiments. I grant that the 
theory requires another to complement it: 
namely, that those men and women who do 
not even approximately fulfil the conditions 
of their elevated rank, who will not endea- 
vour after the great human-divine idea, 
striving to ascend, are sent away back down 
to that stage of development, say of fish or 
insect or reptile, beyond which their moral 
nature has refused to advance. Who has not 
seen or known men who appeared not to have 
passed, or, indeed, in some things, to have 
approached the development of the more 
human of the lower animals! Let those 
take care who look contemptuously upon the 
animals, lest, in misusing one of them, they 
misuse some ancestor of their own, sent 
back, as the one mercy for him, to reassume 
far past forms and conditions—far past in 
physical, that is, but not in moral develop- 
ment—and so have another opportunity of 
passing the self-constituted barrier. The 
suggestion may appear very ridiculous, and 
no doubt lends itself to humorous comment ; 
but what if it should be true! what if the 
amused reader should himself be getting 
ready to follow the remanded ancestor ! 
Upon it, however, I do not care to spend 
thought or time, least of all argument; what 
I care to press is the question—If we believe 
in the progress of creation as hitherto mani- 
fested, also in the marvellous changes of 
form that take place in every individual of 
certain classes, why should there be any 
difficulty in hoping that old lives may re- 
appear in new forms? The typal soul reap- 
pears in higher formal type; why may not 
also the individual soul reappear in higher 
form ? 

Multitudes evidently count it safest to 
hold by a dull scheme of things: can it be 
because, like David, in Browning’s poem 
“Saul,” they dread lest they should worst the 
Giver by inventing better gifts than His ? 
That we do not know, is the best reason for 
hoping to the full extent God has made pos- 
sible to us. If then we go wrong, it will be 
in the direction of the right, and with such 





aberration as will be easier to correct than 
what must come of refusing to imagine, and 
leaving the dullest traditional prepossessions 
to rule our hearts and minds, with no claim 
but the poverty of their expectation from 
the paternal riches. Those that hope little 
cannot grow much. To them the very glory 
of God must be a small thing, for their hope 
of it is so small as not to be worth rejoicing 
in. That He is a faithful Creator means 
nothing to them for far the larger portion 
of the creatures He has made! ‘Truly their 
notion of faithfulness is poor enough ; how 
then can their faith be strong! In the very 
nature of divine things, the commonplace 
must be false. The stupid, self-satisfied soul, 
which cannot know its own stupidity, and 
will not trouble itself either to understand 
or to imagine, is the farthest behind of all 
the backward children in God’s nursery. 

As I say, then, I know no cause of reason- 
able difficulty in regard to the continued 
existence of the lower animals, except the 
present nature of some of them. But what 
Christian will dare to say that God does not 
care about them ?—and He knows them as 
we cannot know them. Great or small, they 
are His. Great are all His results; small 
are all His beginnings. That we have to 
send many of His creatures out of this phase 
of their life, because of their hurtfulness in 
this phase of ours, is to me no stumbling- 
block. The very fact that this has always 
had to be done, the long protracted combat 
of the race with such, and the constantly 
repeated though not invariable victory of 
the man, has had an essential and incalcul- 
able share in the development of humanity, 
which is the rendering of man capable of 
knowing God; and when their part to that 
end is no longer necessary, changed condi- 
tions may speedily so operate that the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
lie down with the kid. The difficulty may 
go for nothing in view of the forces of that 
future with which this loving speculation 
concerns itself. 

I would now lead my companion a little 
closer to what the apostle says in the nine- 
teenth verse ; to come closer, if we may, to 
the idea that burned in his heart when he 
wrote what we call the eighth chapter of his 
epistle to the Romans. Oh, how far ahead 
he seems, in his hope for the creation, of the 
footsore and halting brigade of Christians at 
present crossing the world! He knew Christ, 
and could therefore look into the will of the 
Father. 

“ For the earnest expectation of the creature 
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waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God. 

At the head of one of his poems, Henry 
Vaughan has this Latin translation of the 
verse: I do not know whether he found or 
made it, but it is closer to its sense than 
ours :— 

“Etenim res create exerto capite obser- 
vantes expectant revelationem filiorum Dei.” 
—For the things created, watching with 
head thrust out, await the revelation of the 
sons of God.” 

Why ? 

Because God has subjected the creation to 
vanity, in the hope that the creation itself 
shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. For this double deliverance 
—from corruption and the consequent sub- 
jection to vanity, the creation is eagerly 
watching. 

The bondage of corruption God encounters 
and counteracts by subjection to vanity. 
Corruption is the breaking up of the essen- 
tial idea ; the falling away from the original 
indwelling and life-causing thought. It is 
met by the suffering which itself causes. 
That suffering is for redemption, for deliver- 
ance. It is the life in the corrupting thing 
that makes the suffering possible ; it is the 
live part, not the corrupted part that suffers; 
it is the redeemable, not the doomed thing, 
that is subjected to vanity. The race in 
which evil—that is, corruption, is at work, 
needs, as the one means for its rescue, sub- 
jection to vanity ; it is the one hope against 
the supremacy of corruption ; and the whole 
encircling, harbouring, and helping creation 
must, for the sake of man, its head, and for 
its own further sake too, share in this sub- 
jection to vanity with its hope of deliver- 
ance. 

Corruption brings in vanity, causes empty 
aching gaps in vitality. This aching is what 
most people regard as evil: it is the un- 
pleasant cure of evil. It takes all shapes of 
suffering—of the body, of the mind, of the 
heart, of the spirit. It is altogether benefi- 
cent : without this ever invading vanity what 
hope would there be for the rich and power- 
ful, accustomed to, and set upon, their own 
way ? what hope for the self-indulgent, the 
conceited, the greedy, the miserly? The 
more things men seek, the more varied the 
things they imagine they necd, the more are 
they subject to vanity—all the forms of 
which may be summed up in the word disap- 
pointment. He who would not house with 
disappointment, must seek the incorruptible, 





the true. He must break the bondage of 
havings and shows; of rumours, and praises, 
and pretences, and selfish pleasures. He 
must come out of the false into the real; 
out of the darkness into the light; out of 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. To bring 
men to break with corruption, the gulf of 
the inane yawns before them. Aghast in 
soul, they ery, “ Vanity of vanities! all is 
vanity!” and beyond the abyss begin to 
espy the eternal world of truth. 

Note now “the hope that the creation 
itself also,” as something besides and other 
than God’s men and women, “shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of 
God.” The creation then is to share in the 
deliverance and liberty and glory of the 
children of God. Deliverance from corrup- 
tion, liberty from bondage, must include 
escape from the very home and goal of cor- 
ruption, namely death—and that in all its 
kinds and degrees. When you say then 
that for the children of God there is no more 
death, remember that the deliverance of the 
creature is from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. Dead, in bondage to corruption, how 
can they share in the liberty of the children 
of life? Where is their deliverance ? 

If such then be the words of the apostle, 
does he, or does he not, I ask, hold the idea 
of the immortality of the animals? If you 
say all he means is, that the creatures alive 
at the coming of the Lord will be set free 
from the tyranny of corrupt man, I refer 
you to what I have already said of the 
poverty of such an interpretation, accepting 
the failure of justice and love toward those 
that have passed away, are passing, and must 
yet, ere that coming, be born to pass away 
for ever. For the man whose heart aches to 
adore a faithful Creator, what comfort lies in 
such good news! He must perish for lack 
of atrue God! Oh lame conclusion to the 
grand prophecy! Is God a mocker, who 
will not be mocked? Is there a past to God 
with which He has done? Is time too much 
forHim? Is He God enough to care for 
those that happen to live at one present 
time, but not God enough to care for those 
that happened to live at another present 
time? Or did He care for them, but could 
not help them? Shall we not rather believe 
that the vessels of less honour, the misused, 
the maltreated, shall be filled full with crea- 
tive wine at last? Shall not the children 
have little dogs under the Father’s table, to 
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which to let fall plenty of crumbs? If there | 
was such provision for the sparrows of our 
Lord’s time of sojourn, and He will bring yet | 
better with Him when He comes again, how | 
should the dead sparrows and their sorrows 
be passed over of Him with whom is no | 
variableness, neither shadow of turning ? Or 
would the deliverance of the creatures into 
the groaned-for liberty have been much worth 
mentioning, if within a few years their share | 
in the glory of the sons of God was to die 
away in death? But the gifts of God are 
without repentance. 

How St. Paul longs for and loves liberty ! 
Only true lover of liberty is he who will die 
to give it to his neighbour! St. Paul loved 
liberty more than his own liberty. But then 
see how different his notion of the liberty on 
its way to the children of God, from the dull 
modern fancies of heaven still set forth in the | 
popular hymn-books! The new heaven and | 
the new earth will at least be a heaven and | 
an earth! What would the newest earth be | 
to the old children without its animals? | 
Barer than the heavens emptied of the con- | 
stellations that are called by their names. 
Then, if the earth must have its animals, 
why not the old ones, already dear? The 
sons of God are not a new race of sons of 
God, but the old race glorified :—why a new 
race of animals, and not the old ones glori- 
fied ? 

The apostle says they are to share in the 
liberty of the sons of God : will it not then 
be a liberty like ours, a liberty always ready 
to be offered on the altar of love? What 
sweet service will not that of the animals be, 
thus offered! How sweet also to minister to 
them in their times of need! For to us 
doubtless will they then flee for help in any 
difficulty, as now they flee from us in dread 
of our tyranny. What lovelier feature in 
the newness of the new earth, than the old 
animals glorified with us, in their home with 
us—our common home, the house of our 
Father—each kind an unfailing pleasure to 
the other! Ah, what horses! Ah, what 
dogs! Ah, what wild beasts, and what 
birds in the air! The whole redeemed crea- 
tion goes to make up St. Paul’s heaven. He 
had learned of Him who would leave no one 


out; who made the excuse for His murderers | 
that they did not know what they were | 


doing. 
Is not the prophecy on the groaning crea- 


tion to have its fulfilment in the new heavens 
and the new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness ? Does not this involve its exist- 
ence beyond what we call this world ? Why 
[should ‘it not then involve immortality ? 
| Would it not be more like the King eternal, 
| immortal, invisible, to know no life but the 
immortal ; to create nothing that could die ; 
toslay nothing but evil? “For He is nota 
God of the dead, but of the living ; for all 
| live unto Him.” 
| But what is this liberty of the children of 
| God for which the whole creation is waiting ? 
The children themselves are waiting for it : 
when they have it, then will their house and 
retinue, the creation, whose fate hangs on 
that of the children, share it with them: 
what is this liberty ? 

All liberty must, of course, consist in the 
realisation of the ideal harmony between 
the creative will and the created life ; in the 
correspondence of the creature’s active being 
| to the Creator’s idea, which is his substantial 
|soul. In other w ords, the creature’s liberty 
lis what his obedience to the law of his 
existence, the will of his Maker, eflects for 
him. The instant a soul moves counter to 
the will of its prime cause, the universe is 
its prison ; it dashes against the walls of it, 
and the sweetest of its uplifting and sustain- 
ing forces at once become its manacles and 
fetters. But St. Paul is not at the moment 
thinking either of the metaphysical notion 
of liberty or of its religious realisation ; he 
has in his thought the birth of the soul’s 
consciousness of freedom. 

“And not only so”—that the creation 
groaneth and travaileth—“ but ourselves 
also, which have the first fruits of the spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for .... the redemption of our 
body.” We are not free, he implies, until 
our body is redeemed ; then all the creation 
will be free with us. He regards the crea- 
tion as part of our embodiment. The whole 
creation is waiting for the manifestation of 
the sons of God—that is, the redemption 
of their body, the idea of which extends to 
their whole material development, with all 
the life that belongs to it. For this as for 
them, the bonds of corruption must fall 
away ; it must enter into the same liberty 
with them, and be that for which it was 
created—a vital temple, perfected by the un- 
| broken indwelling of its divinity. 





(To be concluded neat month.) 
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A STORY OF A 
MAN. 


| Ecame out from God’s kingdom, 
A babe to mortals given, 
Moved by the simple instinct 
Which moves the souls in heaven. 





He grew a boy who sided 

Straight, always, with the truth, 
And still his royal passion 

He carried into youth. 


Then business took and taught him 
To strive for daily bread ; 

Far better than be noble, 
Be prosperous, it said. 


Truth may be good, but certain 
It has scarce crust to give ; 

And men must all remember, 
True labour is to live. 


And so the form of Darkness 

Ascended to Truth’s throne, 
And soon that child of heaven 
It counted as its own. 


Its spirit changed his spirit, 
And for mere right and wrong, 
It ruled him by the question 
How best to get along. 
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He joined the marching army 
With wealth and fame its goal, 

He gained the world of fortune, 
But lost his simple soul. 


He lived a life of falsehood 
To the best things within. 

He lost his heavenly instinct 
In compromise with sin. 


His country’s honoured titles 
Were writ above his grave, 

While in the place of Dives 
He cried for some to save ; 


To bring him back his childhood, 
To give him a new birth, 

To take away his honour 
Contracted upon earth ; 





To take away the aching 
Within his darkened breast, 

To bring again his childhood’s 
Calm light and blessedness. 


B. WAUGH. 





MOLY THURSDAY IN ROME, 1892. 
By MRS. CHARLES GARNETT. 


TP.HE sunshine glowed warmly, though the 

wind was still in the north-east, as we 
drove up to the church of St. John Lateran. 
It_ was “the thing to do,” as the finest ren- 
dering of the Tenebrae and Miserere was 
to be given there. 

Already empty carriages were standing in 
rows of four deep round two sides of the wide 
Piazza, and groups of persons were throng- 
ing thitherward. Holy Thursday, though 
occurring in Passion Week, is considered a 
devotional festa of joyous solemnity, as 
being the day upon which the Eucharist was 
instituted ; so not only the great ladies and 
wives of professional men make holiday, 
but the shopkeeper and artisan class do the 
same, and all sections of society were crowd- 
ing into this and other churches. 

We paused a moment before entering to 
look from the flight of steps on one of the 
fairest scenes in the city. Below, at a little 
distance, were the ancient walls of heathen 
Rome, and beyond them gardens bright with 
spring-clothed trees, and then the reaches of 
the Campagna melting away to meet the 


far-off blue of the hills on which St. Paul’s | 


eyes rested as he went forth, a worn-out 
but dauntless man, to die. 

The church was cold, and though such 
numbers of persons were crowded before the 
high altar, looked in its vastness empty. Two 
great square tribunes were erected facing the 
choir, and were rapidly filling with ladies, 
mostly dressed in mourning. A cardinal con- 
ducted two to the steps of one as we entered, 


and they half knelt and kissed his hand in 
thanks. The long row of lights twinkled 
before the altar, and the Zenebrae began. 
The priests, wearing grey fur tippets, were 
hardly to be seen in the distance and dark- 
ness. The music is vocal entirely, and though 
the tenor is one of wonderful clearness 
and richness, the whole effect is not so im- 
pressive as we were led to expect—perhaps 
the restless inattention of the worshippers 
added to this. They came and went, as 
they always do in foreign churches, standing 
perhaps for a few minutes’ view of the altar 
but soon turning and moving off. We were 
near a side chapel, where, high above our 
heads, one steadfast lamp burned before a 
crucifix. Amongst others two priests drew 
near, and knelt to pray. One speedily 
finished, and rose to look about him. The 
other, with a rapt face, knelt on ; his friend 
grew wearied, and gave him a nudge, which 
brought him like a shot to his feet, and 
away they went talking together. Then two 
peasant children chased each other past, and 
so on. 

On wailed the music, and the church seemed 
| to grow colder and colder, and the marble 
pavement more chill, and the ever-passing 
| figures still more restless. We moved within 
| sight of the altar lights. One of these is 
| extinguished at the end of each psalm. Some 
| say these lights symbolise the prophets who 
| were put to death before the coming of our 
Lord ; others that they represent the dis- 
| ciples, who all forsook Him and fled, leaving 
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Him deserted and alone in His greatest need. 
The last light is not quenched, but carried be- 
hind the altar, to image our Saviour’s descent 
into the tomb. When the lights are a!l out 
the Miserere is sung. 

We had been in the church more than an 
hour and five lights were still burning. We 
were chilled, weary of the monotonous chant- 
ing, of the great ladies sitting in their tribune 


and stolidly watching, so we made our way | 


out, and sighed with relief when we found 
ourselves once more in the sunshine. 

Across the square is the Scala Sancta, and 
thither we turned. We had seen the fashion- 
able worship of well-to-do Rome, and longed 
for a touch of reality, and here we found it. 
When we had at other times seen the flight 
of marble steps (now encased mostly in 
wood), down which our Saviour walked 
from His judgment to His cross, we had 
seen them all but empty. Half-a-dozen 
figures pressing slowly up them on their 
knees had only reminded us the more vividly 
of what a startling thing Martin Luther 
dared to do, when with the voice of God in 
his ears, “The just shall live by faith,” he 
started to his feet, and against all rule, 
turned and facing all Catholic Christendom 
alone, walked down. Then, too, we had seen 
the two marble groups—one, Pilate pointing 
to Christ—and had felt with him the bitter- 
ness of his word, “ Behold the man.” We had 
gazed on the patient, bending face of Jesus 
as Judas dared to step forward and “ be- 
tray the Son of Man with a kiss.” But 
to-day we only looked at the Scala Sancta. 
On it was a dense crowd of slowly upward 
moving figures. The crowd consisted of 
peasant women in their country dress, of 


men from the Campagna and little chil- | 


dren. The silence was great. The persons 
coming down the side staircases came reve- 
rently and quietly. These people’s hearts 
were in their devotion. As each step cleared 
others came forward and filled it. Here 
indeed was a touch of truth, and the people 
grasped it. These may have been the very 
steps His blessed tired feet trod! And just 


this little bit of reality drew their hearts up | 


and nearer Him. The pietd lying at the top 
of the steps was guarded by a kindly monk, 
and as each devotee rose from his or her 
knees, the five wounds were kissed. <A con- 


to be forgotten. They and we passed on 
into the little chapel. Here was no hurry- 
ing, no talking, no staring. Religion (even 
this) had reality. But six priests were 
there, and they were chanting the Tenebrae 
very differently to the artistic display made 
across the road. The little chapel was 
crowded by worshippers, all who could find 
space were kneeling with bent heads, and 
the rest stood motionless against the wall; 
four of these were soldiers. Light by light 
went out, and then ¢he one was withdrawn 
before the poor altar. 

The Light of the World was hidden in 
darkness, and the Miserere arose. 

We crept silently away, and the sun was 
setting as we crossed the Piazza and made 
our way toa different scene—the Military 
Church—the fruit of the self-devoted labours 
of Cavaliere Luigi Capellini. 

Very near the glorious Pantheon—which, 
though the popes have nicknamed it a 
church, brings old heathen Rome as a living 
| present before one—it stands in the Via delle 

Cappelle, and adjoins the Wesleyan church 
| (of the Via della Scrofa), which was lent for 
| this occasion, for Holy Thursday is a festa, 

too, in the Military Church as well as in the 
| Catholic ones and a very solemn one too. 
| On this night, when our Lord instituted the 
| Supper which for over eighteen hundred years 
‘has been His sign, those amongst the Italian 
| soldiers who have, through the study of His 
word, stepped out of Romanism and back 
|into His spiritual Church, each year openly 
doles the Military Church by partaking of 
|the communion with their ~ Revadguiicl 23 
| comrades. 
| We found the simple building filled from 
end to end by soldiers, who wore the uniforms 
| of all the regiments in and around Rome— 
men of the line, engineers and carabineers 
—for none are now unrepresented amongst 
the Evangelicals, while the uniforms worn 
by some officers and the magnificently hand- 
some men of tho King’s Own Guard showed 
distinctly amongst the plainer uniforms. 

About half the soldiers present were 
“Evangelicals,” the rest were either in- 
| quirers, or comrades come simply as spec- 
| tators. 
| The most intense earnestness marked the 
| whole service, and the bright, intelligent 











tadina with a chubby-cheeked little child | happiness of the faces of the members struck 
lifted the movable arm and showed the won-| one with a pang of regret for the men of 
dering little one where to press her rosy | the same class, whom we had left at the 
lips. | Scala Sancta. There, an obedient, almost 

The dead Christ, the loving mother, and | stupid trust was the expression one read. 
the dark-eyed child made a picture not soon | Here each face said, “I know in Whom I 
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have believed ;” and the ready smile, the 
brotherly though silent grasp of the hand, 
spoke a fraternal welcome as each new 
comer entered. It is said, “Love buildeth 
up,” and on this indeed the Military Church 
is founded. 

Cavaliere Capellini and Mr. Piggott, the 
Wesleyan minister, conducted the service, 
but only conducted. The men had as much 
to do with the worship as they. This must 
be a strange feature in the Evangelical 
Church to the soldiers used to the devotion 





Own Guard, stood and offered the final 
prayer, thanking the Lord Jesus for the 
great gift of Himself, and for all the light 
and liberty He had brought to so many 
there, and entreating Him to claim every 
heart for His own, there was not a head 
which was not bowed or a heart which did 
not say “ Amen.” 

There was but one hour for the whole 
service, and many of the soldiers had to hurry 
much to secure that ; but as they passed out 
Cavaliere Capellini presented every man who 


of the Roman Catholic Church, where the 
service is that of the priests only. At all 


that evening had made his “first commu- 
nion” with a well-bound Bible, the gift of 





events they. enjoyed it, as no one could 
doubt who heard their rich voices blend 
in a volume of sound in the hymns, and in 
the Lord’s Prayer uttered in their native 
tongue. Mr. Piggott spoke upon “This do 
in remembrance of Me,” explaining very 
edrnestly and clearly how Christ was the 
bread of life to the soul, and what partaking 
of Him meant to human hearts and lives. 
Mr. Moody had said, a few nights before, 
‘Here, in Rome, I see about me everywhere 
a dead Christ.” If he had been with us 
there, how his heart would have rejoiced to 
see the dark eyes of those soldiers flash as 
the speaker talked of a living, ever-present 
Christ, and appealed to them, had they 
not found Him indeed “closer than a 
brother” ? 

Not a few there had suffered persecution 
for His name, but that none regretted it was 
plain. The critics and doubters stood and 
gazed very solemnly as scores of their com- 
rades, with profound and touching reverence, 
received the seal of divine love; and when 
the communion was over, and a tall young 
fellow, wearing the uniform of the King’s 





an English lady, who for many years has 
been a fast friend of the Military Church. 
There were not above a dozen visitors there, 
and no parade of the work was made ; but 
let our readers remember that as the Italian 
soldiers only serve for three years, and then 
return to their homes, and that in many 
of those villages the only Bible is the one 
he carries back, and the only Evangelical is 
the Bersagliere who has served in Rome, 
and surely they will help Cavaliere Capellini 
more substantially than by sympathy. As 
we shook hands Miss Piggott said in a 
whisper, 

“Have you noticed the gentleman on our 
left ?” 

“That tall, pleasant-looking man in a 
black frock-coat 4” 

“Yes. It is but a week since he left off 
the cowl of a Capuchin monk. He wasa 
preacher in the order. He has long been 
inquiring and studying his Bible. He is 
going to devote his life now to Evangelistic 
work in Italy at his own expense.” 

So we had shared in /is “ first commu- 
nion ” too. 





EVENING VOICES. 


ING, evening bells, with restful sigh, 
A tender chime and lullaby, 
And ery to all, 
While shadows fall, 


No longer roam, come home! come home! 


Ring, evening bells, across the mere, 
In tuneful tone and cadence clear, 
Where rippling wave 
The meadows lave, 
The crimson lies from sunset skies. 





Ring, evening bells, the toils of day 
Should close amid the shadows grey. 
In soft farewell 
Earth’s voices tell 
Of silence deep and dreamless sleep. 


Ring, evening bells, that those opprest 
May turn to Him, the wanderer’s Rest. 
Life’s little day 
Has passed away ! 
No longer roam, come home! come home! 
CLARA THWAITES, 
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{,REDERICK | 
THE GREAT, | 

we are told, 
spoke of Bavaria 
as “a Paradise | 
inhabited by 
human beasts.” 
The cynical 
tyrant would 
hardly be taken 
as an authority 
either upon 
nature or hu- 
man nature, but 
in this case he 
was certainly right about the one, and pro- 
bably not far wrong about the other. What 
he said of the people is no longer appli- 
cable,. whatever justification might have 
been claimed for the description a hundred 
and fifty years ago; but the passing years 
have wrought no change upon the country. 
It is still a paradise, so full of endless and 
varied delights, so superior to many regions 


A Village Ancient. 








A “ Waggon-town.” 


BAVARIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


fancy himself at the sea-side, but in loveli- 
ness they are some of them scarcely excelled 
even by Como and Garda; now dark and 
deep under the shadow of the pine-clad 
hills; now rippling with laughter as some 


/mountain stream tumbles from the rocky 
height into the pool beneath, and the broken 


water throws back the sunlight from a thou- 
sand wavelets ; and now in the early dawn 
or deepening twilight, etherealised in the 
glamour of the strange, soft opalescence 
which seems rather to rise out of the waters 
themselves than to be reflected from the 
silver-grey of the over-arching heavens. 
“Gloriously romantic” is the wilder scenery 
of the Bavarian highlands, the Tyrol of the 
Northern Alpine slopes, that form the south- 
ern boundary of the kingdom; and the 
table-lands that stretch away to the north and 
west are broken by gentle undulations that 
have always some picturesque surprise to 
charm away the weariness of the wayfarer ; 
broken by innumerable streams on their wind- 
ing way to the Danube, which rolls through 


which attract the tourist armies year by year, | the kingdom from west to east, or, on the 
that we wonder how it has escaped their | other side, the watershed, seeking the far- 
invasion. For, comparatively speaking, Ba-| off western Rhine ; by forests of pine or fir ; 
varia is rightly said to be “one of Europe’s| by valleys and dells where trout-streams 
neglected beauty spots,” and, notwithstand- | babble along their limestone beds ; by rocks 
ing the periodical pilgrimages of all the world | whose chambered caverns are amongst the 
to Bayreuth and Ober-Ammergau, it is far | wonders of the world, and from whose sum- 
less frequented by those who wander in search | mits the remains of feudal castles and watch- 
of the picturesque than might be expected | towers look down upon the nestling villages 
when its attractions are considered. ‘he | at their base ; by vineyards and hop-gardens ; 
mountain heights that have become world-| and by countless features of fertility and 
famous are not to be found here, but the | loveliness not surpassed in any of the popular 
peaks that lift themselves against the azure | resorts of Europe. 

in the south and east may well satisfy all 3ut these natural beauties are not the only 
reasonable demands for the sublime, and in | attractions of Bavaria. Often do we find 
the adventures which they offer to the | that all other charms yield to the medieval 
climber are not unworthy the attention of | associations which cling to its quaint cities 
the most intrepid members of the Alpine | and ruined castles, and we ave irresistibly 
Club. The lakes are not of such vast expanse | carried back to those feudal days whose 
that, for all the spectator can discern, he may | tyrannies and barbarisms we are so apt to 
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forget under the spell thrown over us by 
their hercism and romance. 

The events, moreover, which have made 
European history have been largely trans- 
acted on Bavarian soil, and as we wander 
over its plains or loiter amongst its palaces 
and cathedrals, we seem to hear the echoes 
of mighty conflicts that once convulsed the 
continent, and to see in bewildering phan- 
tasmagoria the crowd of emperors and eccle- 
siastics, of soldiers and statesmen who, four 
hundred years ago, moulded the destinies of 
many an empire beside their own. Who, 
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for instance, can stand in the old episcopal 
palace at Augsburg without forgetting for 
the moment the commercial importance of 
the city, forgetting that here is published the 
mighty Allgemeine Zeitung, and that all man- 
ner of curious and beautiful manufactures 
are carried on around him ; forgetting every- 
thing, indeed, in presence of that august 
assembly which gathered here to witness an 
event of more importance than a coronation, 


| 


when, in presence of princes, and nobles, and 
church dignitaries, Dr. Martin Luther laid 
before the Emperor Charles V. the famous 
Augsburg Confession, the theological mani- 
festo of the Protestant churches of Germany ? 

In like manner, in the town of Spires we 
think less of what it is than of what it has 
been. ‘True, there is yet its noble cathedral, 
simple, colossal, symmetrical and grand, even 
in comparison with similar continental edi- 
| fices ; and there are many mementoes of its 
ancient state and of its painful and fiery his- 
tory ; but above all memories rises in our 

minds that of the fateful 

diet against whose decree 

the Reformation leaders 

ce launched the protest which 

oe affixed to them and to their 

—— followers for ever the name 
of Protestants. 

But if the tourist is wish- 
ful to know where of all 
places he is most likely to 
feel himself carried into the 
life and scenes of the Mid- 
dle Ages, let him be com- 
mended to the quaint old 
town of Nuremberg, for 
probably no city in Europe 
-has been less 

modernised than 

this. Here are 

palatial houses, 

with beautifully 
¥- sculptured fronts, 
just as they were 
erected by 
wealthy citizens 
when their com- 
merce was such 
that it was truly 
said— 





** Nuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every 
land.” 
Here are feudal 
walls, and turrets, 
and watch-towers, 
houses with 
| acutely-pointed gablesand projecting oriel win- 
dows, recalling Longfellow’s description :— 
‘Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and 
song ; 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round 
them throng: 
Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and 
10 


Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries-old; 
And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted in their uncoutk 


rhyme 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand thro’ cvery 
c.lme. 
. . . . . 
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‘Here when art was still religion, with a simple reverent heart, 
Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist of Art; 
Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 
Like an emigrant he wandered seeking for the better land 
Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies; 
Dead he is not—but departed—for the artist never dies.” 

We go and take a peep at the house, which 
is still to be seen, and think the while what 
a domestic tragedy those walls could disclose 
which witnessed the daily martyrdom of the 
gentle painter, compelled by his shrew of a 
wife to hourly drudgery for the gratification 
of her own sordid passion, until at length he 
ran away, but was wheedled back only to 
fall a victim in the end to her furious dispo- 
sition. 

“ Here,” too, to quote Longfellow again— 
“Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang and 
laughed.” 

It is a busy place now, throbbing with the 
life of modern manufacture and trade; but 
it is Old-World all over for all that, and try 
as one may to take interest in what is pass- 
ing, its hoary cathedral, its ancient churches, 
its sculptured fountains, its quaint bridges— 
whereof no fewer than fourteen span the 


base 


“They erected houses after the model of the waggon.” 


river that divides the town—its narrow, 
irregular streets, its curious houses, or some 
other relic of the by-gone time, at every turn 
hurries away our imagination again into the 
past. 
Art and learning, too, have many shrines 
in Bavaria, and some of the most priceless 
treasures are stored in the galleries and 
libraries of Munich, the lofty and magnificent 
capital of the kingdom, which, by the way, 
with the exception of Madrid, oceupies the 
most elevated position of any European 
capital, and in whose famous university one 
of our own royal princes is now a student. 
In the people and their habits and occu- 
pations there is even more to interest the 





tourist than in the country which they in- 
| habit. They differ in many marked respects 
|from all the other communities which com- 
| pose the German Empire, their distinctive 
characteristics arising doubtless from the 
| mixture of Celtic and Italian blood with the 
Teutonic races. In intellectual culture, in 
mechanical skill, in commercial enterprise, 
‘end in refinement of manners, the Bavarians 
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ean hold their own with any of the European 
nations. The industries for which they are 
famous show them to be remarkably apt and 
careful workmen, ingenious, inventive, and 
trustworthy, and they have made the world 
their debtors. Nuremberg, we are told, can 
claim the honour of having originated the 
art of copper-plate engraving, of having in- 
vented the gun-lock, the air-gun, the clario- 
net, and a machine for wire-drawing. Here 
also was discovered the combination of metals 
now adopted in the manufacture of brass. 
The optical and mathematical instruments of 
Munich are world-renowned, and in the ma- 
nufacture of musical instruments, in wood- 
carving, and in many processes combining 
artistic and mechanical skill they are scarcely 
to be excelled. 

It is less, however, in the centres of popu- 
lation where the arts and crafts flourish and 
all the amenities of civilisation are cultivated 
that we see the typical Bavarian, than in the 
highlands, where the occupations are mainly 
pastoral and the conditions of life are in all 











respects more primitive. Amongst these 
people rough and uncouth specimens may be 
met with, but for the most part they will 
compare favourably with other highland 
communities. They are a hardy, vigorous 
race, well adapted to bear fatigue, and make 
capital soldiers, for they have plenty of cour- 
age, are amenable to discipline, and their 
patriotism amounts to a passion. 

Bright, cheerful, and musical, born dancers, 
actors, and improvisatores, there are few 
people upon earth who manage to extract 
more enjoyment out of life, and the dreari- 
ness of the dreariest winter is rarely allowed 
to bring dulness and gloom to a Bavarian 
village. Yet it must be confessed that in 
their hilarity they sometimes become quar- 
relsome, for, as a German writer says, “the 
quarrelsome element is still one of the darkest 
in the character of the lower Bavarians.” 
Formerly it was worse than it is, and after 
an ale-house quarrel it was no uncommon 
thing for one of the combatants to lay wait 
for his antagonist as he went home in the 


A Bavarian Village. 


dark and attack him with the knife, or a{and visible sign, in bruise or bandage, ot 
stone twisted up in a handkerchief. This | some recent conflict with an equally choleric 
old custom, however, has been checked by | neighbour or fellow-workman. 


the spread of education and by more modern 


But then, as every one knows, Bavaria is 


police arrangements, but it is no rarity for | noted for its beer and for its beer drinking, 


a peasant to be met carrying the outward | and this may have something to do with these 
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A Ilfarbour on the Danube, 


It can, indeed, 
There are in the 


quarrelsome outbreaks. 
scarcely be otherwise. 
country at least 7,000 heer-brewing establish- 
ments producing something like 260,000,000 


gallons annually. The beverage has, no 
doubt, a great reputation for excellence, and 
is much lighter and more wholesome than 
much of that which is consumed in England ; 
but that it is drunk in inordinate quantities 
can scarcely be denied. “Listen to the con- 
versation of Bavarians,” says a noteworthy 
visitor, “it turns on beer. Sce to what the 





thoughts of the exile recur, to the beer of 
his country. Sit down in a coffee-house or 
eating-house, and the waiter brings you beer 
unordered, and when you have emptied your 
glass replenishes it without a summons. Tell 
a doctor the climate of Munich does not 
agree with you, and he will ask if you drink 
enough beer. Arrive at a place before the 
steamer or train is due, and you are told you 
have so long to drink beer. Go to balls, and 
you will find that it replaces champagne with 
the rich, and dancing with the poor. I once 
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went to a servants’ ball and stayed there 
some time ; but when I came away dancing 
had not begun, and all the society was sitting 
as still as ever drinking beer.” Making allow- 
ance for some exaggeration in this account 
and for the improvement which twenty years 
have wrought in the habits of the people, it 
must be acknowledged that excessive beer- 
drinking is still a Bavarian characteristic, 
albeit there is not more actual drunkenness 
than in our own country. 


Indolence is also charged against the | 


Bavarian highlander, and this would seem 


to be justified—though really it is not—by | 


the fact that his substance, that is to say 
his cattle, for the highlander is not agricul- 
tural, and is always spoken of as a man of 
so many cows, is all under the management 
of his womankind, who not only carry 
through all dairy operations, but rear and 
tend the stock, and do the roughest work in 
this connection. 

Among the most curious duties that fall 
to the Bavarian peasant girl are those in- 


volved in what is known as the life on the | 


higher pasture. Inthe month of June, when 
the lower pastures begin to dry up, the herds 
are driven up the mountain-side for the 
summer, With them goes the senncrinn, or 
herd-girl, to pass three months, at least, of 





“ A visible sign of some recent conflict.” 


absolute solitude—solitude broken only by 
the Sunday visits of her lover. She lives in 
a stone or log hut, divided into two parts, 
one for the cattle and one for the girl. In 
one corner of this smaller portion is a box- 


like bed, filled with hay, and a blanket. On 


la shelf above are a number of bottles con- 


| taining medicine for the cattle, and’against 

the wall hangs a crucifix of carved wood and an 
almanack. beneath there is a quaint wooden 
settle and a long oak chest containing the 
sennerinn’s wardrobe, silver ornaments, and 
the Sunday finery in which she decks herself 
to receive the visits of her lover. The girl 
has names for all her cows, and knows every- 
| thing about their temper and disposition. 
| She employs herself during the week in 
cheese-making, for which rude appliances are 
provided ; and when the cold becomes in- 
tense, and snow begins to fall, the Alpine 
herds return home in solemn procession, 
headed by the queen or bell-cow, hung with 
a garland of Alpine flowers, and followed by 
the herd-girl herself, walking, or probably 
riding upon the flower-decked back of one of 
her favourites. 

The Bavarian highlanders are a conser- 
vative race, clinging fondly and tenaciously 
to old customs and manners, and, as may be 
supposed, they are extremely superstitious. 
Their marriages are arranged after a most 
| business-like fashion, the bride’s part in the 
earlier negotiations being a very subordinate 
affair. A kind of professional best-man is 
usually employed, who has to obtain the 
| bride and her dowry, to invite the guests, 
and secure from them as many pre- 
sents as possible for the newly-wedded 
pair. He has also to manage the fes- 
tivities, which sometimes last a week. 
fis first course is to visit the selected 
maiden and make an offer to her on 
behalf of his principal. This he does 
by proffering her a cup of wine. If 
she accepts it, it is understood that she 
consents; but, if any wine is spilled 
on the occasion, it is a special sign of 
ill-luck ; and it is further unlucky for 
a girl to accept an offer of marriage 
under a roof; she must, therefore, be 
caught by the would-be bridegroom, 
or his representative, in the open. 
Following upon this ceremony come 
formal visits of inspection by the 
parents on both sides to each other’s 
houses, and, although every one knows 
beforehand the amount of goods pos- 
sessed by his neighbour, every part of 
the two houses, from cellar to attic, is 
carefully examined. Then comes the be- 
trothal, a ceremony of almost greater impor- 
tance than that of marriage. The business 





| arrangements having been concluded between 
| the bridegroom’s professional best-man and 
| the bride’s father, her mother fetches her 
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: : | ‘ 
in, and rings are exchanged. She gives the | Bavarian women are often handsome, lively, 
bridegroom a shirt of her own making, and | and graceful. They dress smartly, and with 


accepts a small present of money from him. 


much taste. Their attire, however, is more 


Two or three days before the wedding | picturesque than esthetic, but it harmonizes 
the possession of the Kammerwagen takes | admirably with their surroundings. Some 
place. That is to say, the furniture for the have black silk handkerchiefs tied tightly 


new home—invariably provided by the 
bride —is taken by her in a large 
waggon drawn by oxen to the house of 
her future husband. When she arrives 
he must help her down from the wag- 
gon, and lift her over the door-step 
into the house. If he allows her feet 
to touch the ground, the direst evils 
are predicted. On her part, she carries 
in her pocket a little salt and bread 
to drive away evil spirits. 

When she goes to church on her 
wedding-day, the bride must neither 
look behind, which would be a sign of 
reluctance, nor hasten forward, which 
would indicate unseemly eagerness. 
Above all, she must not smile, for it is 
a deep-rooted superstition that she who 
laughs as a bride will weep as,a wife. 
At the wedding-feast she is compelled 
to eat, but she must not drink, how- 
ever thirsty ; and, what with require- 
ments and restrictions of this kind, 
and the practical jokes which are rife on the | 
occasion, she must be glad when all these | 
festivities are over, and she can settle down | 
‘to her commonplace and toilsome life. 

The customs associated with death and 
burial are still more affected by strange 
superstitions. A light is placed before the 
eyes of a dying person to drive away evil 
spirits. To die between midnight and one 
oclock is regarded as a bad omen, since at 
that hour the devil is supposed to claim his 
own ; but if the death occurs towards morn- 
ing it is taken as a hopeful sign. As soon 
as one dies, the windows of the house are 
thrown open to allow the soul to find its way 
heavenward, but the moment the body is 
moved out of the house all doors and win- 
dows are tightly closed to prevent the spirit 
from re-entering. If the master of a house- 
hold dies, all the animals in the house—cats 
and dogs, horses and cows—must be sepa- 
rately and officially informed of the loss they 
have sustained. No linen marked with the 
name of the deceased person must be placed 
upon the corpse, as it is thought that it might 
have an injurious effect upon the health or 
life of any living person bearing the same 
name. 

Although the country is not specially re- 





nowned for its types of feminine beauty, yet 








Bavarian Woman, 


round their heads, decorated with flowers 
and ribbon, whilst others have caps of silver 
and gold tissue, and all have their hair 
neatly braided. They wear a bodice of red, 
adorned at the neck and wrists with gold 
lace, and a red petticoat trimmed with green ; 
a loose, light jacket of black, or, on festival 
occasions, a silk mantle with padded sleeves. 
The men wear long, loose, snuff-coloured 
coats, edged with pink, and studded in front 
with clusters of silver and white-metal but- 
tons. These coats are thrown open to dis- 
play a smart waistcoat of varied and brilliant 
colours, and their hats are ornamented with 
artificial flowers. 

The highland houses are, as a rule, models 
of cleanliness and neatness, and the simple, 
old-fashioned inns are delightful resting- 
places, where are “no obsequious _black- 
clothed waiters, but bright-eyed little Kell- 
nerinn in short petticoats, neatly-shod feet, 
and closely-braided hair and rosy cheeks ; 
handy, sweet-tempered, willing to make any 
number of journeys backwards and forwards 
between the guest-room and the kitchen, and 
never weary of filling the national ‘schopf’ 
with sparkling yellow beer.” The habits. of 


| the people are” extremely simple and frugal, 


their chief food being milk and potatoes. 
The tourist is, therefore, not expected to 
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travel en prince, and thrift on his part rather 


raises him in their respect, whilst lavishness | 


is regarded with some contempt, if not sus- 
picion. , 


Some interesting sights are to be met with | 


in the. Danube valley which we are not likely 
to encounter in our travels elsewhere. A 
recent writer, for instance, tells how, on 
leaving the village of Worth, not far from 
the harbour of Deggendorf, where the Isar 
flows into the “royal stream,” he came across 
a complete “ waggon-town,” reminding us 
that the lofty waggon was at first the house 
of the solitary, and the waggon-town the 
shelter and home of the village community, 
who knew nothing as yet of house-building. 
Later, they erected houses after the model 
of the waggon, resting on four posts ; and so 
from the ancient waggon encampment of the 
Goths, Burgundians, and Bavarians, the vil- 
lage was developed. 

A change from the romantic scenery of the 
more hilly districts are the moors or fens of 
Southern Bavaria, supposed to have arisen 
out of the decay of primeval forests, and 


A Bavarian Moor. 


| possessing both an industrial and scientific 
interest of their own, having their own tradi- 
tions and their own customs, in many respects 
totally distinct from those of other parts of 
the kingdom. 

No account of Bavaria would seem to be 
complete without some notice of Ober-Am- 
mergau, and its decennial Passion Play, the 
result of a vow made by the inhabitants after 
the famine and pestilence of 1633; but so 
much has been written hereon that the mere 
reference to it here may suffice. Blenheim 
and Hohenlinden, with their stirring asso- 
ciations, must in like manner be passed by. 
But so, for that matter, must innumerable 
places of interest comprised in this delightful 
region. Let my readers, however, be assured 
that if, forsaking for the time the more fre- 
quented holiday resorts, they are induced to 
seek health, enjoyment, and enlargement of 
knowledge by wandering through Bavaria, 
they will confess that, in proportion to time 
and money expended, they never secured a 
richer return, and the memories of their tour 
will be a life;long joy. 
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THE STORY OF OLGA AND OLE. 
By DARLEY DALE, Avruor or ‘‘Sportr Guy,’’ Erc., ETC. 


CHAPTER III.—THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


**He, wondering, views the bright enchantment band, 
Delightful o’er the radiant fields, and runs 
‘To catch the falling glory.” 
. Tuomson, 
HE Ulrichsens’ house stood on a little 
island in the Salten fiord, about half a 
mile from the village of Leifset. No one but 
they and a colony of eider-ducks inhabited the 
islet, which, indeed, did not cover more than 
half a square mile. Their house and barns, 
with the inevitable store-house on wooden 
piles, in which the Norwegians keep their 
winter goods, were the only buil:lings. One 
of these barns was fitted up in the spring 
with small boxes, in which a great many of 
the eider-ducks made their nests and laid 
their eggs, but others built their own nests 
of long seaweed and down on the banks of 
the island. During the winter many of the 
tamest ducks used this barn as their roost- 
ing-place, and were regularly fed and cared 
for like ordinary poultry. 

Herr Ulrichsen and his wife made an 
excellent living by preparing and selling the 
down, and though they worked very hard in 
the breeding season, their labour was compa- 
ratively easy. the rest of the year. They had 
a large family of little children, the eldest of 
whom was at present only eight years old, 
and too small to be of any assistance, so they 
were glad to have Katerina to help them in 
the spring, and had given Olga a very press- 
ing invitation to come for the same purpose 
last June. On the evening Katerina was 
driving to Leifset with Eric Tostrup in 
search of Ole and Olga, Mrs. Ulrichsen had 
just put the last of her seven children to 
bed, and was about to sit down with her 
husband to a supper of oatmeal-cakes and 
goats’-cheese—which last bears a strong re- 
semblance to brown soap, both in colour and 
flavour—when the paddling of oars was heard 
on the fiord outside, and her kusband went 
to see who the visitor could possibly be. 

“Katerina! Why, my dear child, what 
brings you here at this hour ? But welcome. 
Come in, come in!” exclaimed Ulrich Ul- 
richsen, as Eric Tostrup handed Katerina 
out of the boat they had with some difficulty 
hired at Leifset. 

“Oh! Uncle Ulrich, haven’t you seen 
them? Aren’t they here, Ole and Olga? 
Don’t say no, for pity’s sake!” cried Kate- 





rina, clasping her uncle’s arm, and looking 
up with dread and terror written on her pale 
face, which looked paler still in the weird 
light of the silver moon. 

*Qle and Olga here! No, child ; there is 


no one here but your aunt and our children,” 


replied Herr Ulrichsen. 

Poor Katerina! She had never had any 
serious doubts about finding the children 
here, unless, indeed, she had overtaken them 
on the road, which she had not done; and 
all through her drive to Leifset she had pic- 
tured to herself Ole’s silent joy when he saw 
her come in to find him; and now the sudden 
revulsion of feeling when she heard they had 
not arrived, and she realised that they were 
actually lost, perhaps killed, was too much 
for her, and she burst into a fit of hysterical 
weeping. Her excitement moved both Ul- 
richsen and Eric, for the Norwegians, like 
most northern nations, are a calm and phleg- 
matic people, not at all given to indulging in 
displays of emotion ; and while her uncle led 
the sobbing girl into the house, Eric told the 
story of the children’s disappearance. 

Ulrichsen looked very grave, as well he 
might, when he heard it ; and though to calm 
Katerina’s fears he suggested that perhaps 
they had only gone to some nearer friends, 
Eric saw by his manner he was seriously 
alarmed abovt them. Mrs. Ulrichsen, who 
was a pretty woman of about thirty, took 
Katerina into her bedroom, which was on 
the same floor as the kitchen, for the house 
was only one storey high, and the basement 
was used as a receptacle for the eider-down, 
until she had recovered her habitual com- 
posure; and when they returned to the 
kitchen they found Ulrichsen and Eric, who 
were old friends, had decided on a plan. to 
which Katerina perforce agreed. It was that 
she should remain for the night and the 
following day with Mrs. Ulrichsen, while 
Ulrichsen and Eric went. at once to Saltdal, 
inquiring and searching all the way. They 
would not get there till past midnight, even 
if they drove, but the moonlight would ma- 
terially aid their search, and it was very 
possible they might find the children had 
started, and, finding their journey impossible, 
returned by another road, and so missed 
Katerina. Their subsequent movements were 
to depend on the success of their excursion, 
but Eric promised; if Katerina would wait, 
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to return for her the next evening, and drive 
her to Setsan in his sledge, which was to be 
left at Leifset, and then, if she were rested, 
he would walk back to Saltdal with her. 
It was clear Katerina was too tired to return 
that night; moreover, the two men could 
search the roads much more thoroughly with- 
out her, and so she fell in with the proposal, 
though her terrible anxiety for Ole made her 
feel as if sleep were out of the question. 

But in this Katerina was mistaken. Her | 
long walk, and then the subsequent drive in | 
the frosty air, together with the excitement 
she had undergone, had so thoroughly tired 
her that, when she was comfortably settled 
in the box-like bed the Norwegians use, and 
covered with such an eider-down quilt as 
many a rich Englishman would have envied, 
she was soon fast asleep; and though her 
rest was disturbed by dreams of Ole falling 
a prey to wolves, or being buried beneath an 
avalanche, she did not wake till some baby 
fingers opened her eyelids, and she looked 
up to find a group. of her little cousins on 
and about the bed, begging to know when 
cousin Katerina would get up and play with 
them, for it was past ten o’clock. No news 
had arrived when Katerina was dressed. 
Neither Eric nor Ulrichsen had yet returned, 
and she found it difficult ‘to settle to any- 
thing in this state of suspense, which the 
darkness of the arctic day only increased. 
If it had only been light she might have 
gone across to Leifset, but, good oarsman as 
she was, she did not care to venture in the 
dark, and there was no one on the island but 
her aunt and the children to row her across. 
It was cloudy, too, so there were no stars 
visible, or else, after her conversation with 
Eric, which had opened a new world to her, 
she might have found some amusement and 
diversion from her sad fears in star-gazing ; 
and it was so dark she did not care to go 
out beyond the immediate premises. Here 
she did venture, with a lamp, to look at the 
more domesticated eider-ducks who had re- 
mained at home for the winter instead of 
migrating southwards, knowing by past ex- 
perience they would be well cared for in their 
island home. 

“How pretty they are,” said Katerina, 
holding up her lamp to look at some drakes 
who were preening themselves on the banks ! 
of the fiord. 

“ Yes, the drakes are very handsome birds, 
but you can’t see them properly in this light. 
I am always so sorry that they change their 
winter plumage in the summer, I like them 
best as they are now; all the white parts | 








you see now are mottled black in sum- 
mer,” said Mrs. Ulrichsen, anxious to’ inte- 
rest Katerina in the ducks, if that diverted 
her mind. 

“JT must do something, Aunt Katty; I 
don’t care to see the ducks, they are not half 
so pretty as the drakes. Can’t you give me 
some work ?” 

This Mrs. Ulrichsen was able to do. 
She made not only her own dlothes and her 
children’s, but her husband’s; boots and 
shoes and her husband’s hats were the only 
things which baffled her ingenuity; so she 
had no difficulty in keeping Katerina, who 
was also a first-rate needlewoman, employed 
for the next few hours. 

Towards six o’clock Katerina grew very 
anxious, and at last, after several vain efforts 
to sit still, she laid her work aside, and, muf- 
fling herself up in some shawls, she crept 
outside to listen for the welcome sound of 
oars in the water, which would announce the 
return of Eric and her uncle. She had not 
very long to wait before she heard the ap- 
proach of a boat, and, taking a lantern, she 
ran down to the landing-stage to find Eric 
Tostrup just running his boat ashore. 

He held her hand in his while he told her 
sadly that there was no news; nothing had 
been seen or heard of either Olga or Ole, and 
the only comfort he could give was a sorry 
one, that if anything had happened to them 
the chances were that they would have heard 
of it, especially as the whole neighbourhood 
was now aware of their loss, and many people 
were engaged in looking for them, 

“Where is Uncle Ulrich?” asked Kate- 
rina, choking down the sobs which would 
rise in her throat. 

“Gone to see if he can find your father ; 
he won't be back to-night. But I am come 
to fulfil my promise, and take you home ; 
my mother is expecting us to supper, so we 
must start as soon as you are ready; and 
then, if you feel up to it, we will walk back 
from Setsan.” 

Katerina professed her readiness to walk 
the whole distance, if that were necessary ; 
and half an hour later she and Eric were 
again in his sledge on their way back to 
Setsan. 

The moon had not risen when they started, 
but the clouds had cleared away and the 
stars were shining brilliantly, and Eric whiled 
away the journey by pointing out some of 
the constellations and the best known of the 
stars to his companion. Then, turning the 
conversation, he said, “I hope we shall both 
have plenty of opportunities of seeing each 
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to Saltdal when I like, and if you wiil let me 
I shall like to come very often; and my 
mother has taken a great fancy to you, so 


she will often want you to come and spend 


a few days at Setsan.” 

“T shall like it very much,” said Katerina. 
And then they drove on in silence, both 
feeling that a new life had begun for them ; 
they had entered into that Eden whose 
gates open at least once in the lives of most 
of us. 

In Norway it is the custom to wander for 
a great many years in this paradise, for there 
courtship among the lower classes frequently 
lasts for ten or twelve years. They are a 
prudent, as well as a temperate people, led 
less by their feelings than the more passionate 
races of the south, and prefer to wait till 
they see their way to a comfortable home. 

Katerina and Eric reached his home about 
half-past seven in the evening, and, after 
supping with his father and mother off broiled 
fish and flat-bréd, they started on their long 
walk to Saltdal in the moonlight. Eric’s 
father accompanied them till they reached 
the pine-forest, when he turned back, and 
they went on alone with Finn, who was in 
high spirits at the prospect of returning 
home, for he had been far more restless than 
Katerina the previous night. As Katerina 
drew nearer home, her anxiety about Ole 
and Olga increased, and she could talk of 
nothing but them and their probable fate. 
Eric did his utmost to calm her fears, but 
felt fairly puzzled himself as to what could 
have become of the children: it was so 
strange that no one had caught a glimpse of 
them since they were first missed. Between 
ten and eleven they arrived at the farm, but 
the very fact that the shutters were open and 
the. curtains undrawn, the flickering flames 
of the fire casting forth, in spite of the bril- 
liant moonlight, a glow around the window, 
which tinged the snowy ground with a ruddy 
light, told Katerina the children were 
not yet found, and her heart sank within 
her as she crossed the threshold. Mrs. 
Olafsen, who was spinning by the firelight, 
jumped up as Katerina entered, and threw 
her arms round her girl’s neck, seeing at a 
glance her search had been fruitless. 

“No news, mother?” asked Katerina, 
with a sob. 

“None, child, except your father with 
Oscar and Harold are home, and are scour- 
ing the pine-forest between here and Setsan, 
while another party are searching the banks 
of the fiord.” 


other, for your mother has asked me to come’ 





Katerina. 

* Your father fears thev are either lost in 
the forest or else have fallen into the fiord 
in the dark, for it seems they have no light 
with them. All the lamps and lanterns were 
in the house, so they could not have taken 
one.” 

“Oh, mother, how dreadful it is; my 
poor little Ole!” and Katerina buried her 
tace in her mother’s lap and sobbed, regard- 
less of Eric’s presence, while he busied him- 
self with piling more wood on the fire at 
Mrs. Olafsen’s request until Katerina grew 
calmer. 

“Come, Katty, crying won’t bring them 
back any the sooner; we must trust in God, 
and hope for the best ; meanwhile, suppose 
you get Herr Tostrup something warm to 
take after his walk,” said Mrs. Olafsen, strok- 
ing Katerina’s coils of golden hair from which 
she had pushed back her hood. 

Eric Tostrup lingered as long as he could, 
which, as neither Katerina nor her mother 
was inclined to go to bed, was till the small 
hours of the morning; and so loth was he to 
tear himself away from the fair Katerina, 
that he would not have gone then, only he 
wanted to get home before the moon set. 
An hour or two after he had left, farmer 
Olafsen, a tall, bearded man, and his two 
boys of fifteen and seventeen, came in after 
a fruitless search, worn out with hunger, 
fatigue, and cold, so Katerina and her mother 
prepared them some food, after which the 
whole family went to get a few hours’ rest, 
if not sleep, before they again resumed their 
search. 

Katerina could not sleep, for when the 
thought of her darling Ole left her, the image 
of Eric Tostrup kept her awake dreaming 
sweet dreams of him, and thinking how good 
and clever he was, and how happy she would 
be if she won the love of such a man, as 
seemed very possible. At seven o'clock she 
got up, and, creeping down-stairs, found her 
father already up, sitting over the kitchen 
fire lost in thought, for Olga was his darling 
child, and her loss cut him to the heart. To 
him sleep had been as impossible as to Kate- 
rina, and he had soon abandoned the attempt, 
and was now only waiting till some one 
should appear to give him his breakfast before 
going out again on another vain search, for 


he had lost almost all hope of ever finding 


the children jalive. Katerina made him 
some coffee and fried him some fish, and then 
went out to milk the cows while he ate his 
breakfast. It was very cold work —this 





“The fiord! why, mother?” exclaimed 
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* Aren’t they here, Ole and Olga? Don’t say no, for pity’s sake.” 


milking, even though there was a peat-fire | 
always burning in the barn in which the | 
cows spent the winter, but Katerina was 
accustomed to it, and was well wrapped up. 
Suddenly, as she had just begun to milk the | 
third cow, she thought she heard a child’s 
cry ; she pushed back her hood, much startled, 
upsetting the pail in her excitement, which, 
happily, had only a little milk in it, she lis- 
tened intently for a few moments, and yes, 
there was no doubt, it was Ole erying ; his ery 
was so peculiar, Katerina could not mistake 
it. She rushed out, a light in her hand, and 
looked round, but, try as she would, not a 
sound could she utter ; as in a nightmare her 
tongue clave to the roof of her mouth, and 
the words Ole! Ole! died away on her lips. 
The cry ceased, and Katerina began to think 
it must have been her imagination, when it 
began again—a muffled cry—but the cry Ole | 
always uttered when he wanted her. Once | 











again she vainly strove to speak, 
and then, finding speech: impos- 
sible, she rushed into the house to 
her father. 

“ Katerina, what hast thou seen, 
child?” exclaimed Farmer Olafsen, 
as Katerina sank on to the first 
chair, and, holding her hand to 
her throbbing heart, cried in an 
awe-stricken whisper :- 

“Ole! Ole! Come, father.” 

Farmer Olafsen snatched up a 
light and went to the door, pulling 
Katerina with him. 

“Where, child? where ?” 

Listen,” was all Katerina could 
find words to say, and listen they 
did for some minutes, but in vain; 
not a sound was heard but the 
lowing of the cow Katerina had so 
unceremoniously left waiting to be 
milked. Katerina dreaded as much 
as she wished to hear that strange 
cry again, for, coming out of the 
darkness as it did, there was an 
unearthly ring about it that, though 
she was by no means a super- 
stitious girl, made her feel that it 
was a cry from another world to 
which she had been listening ; and 
it-was only when she found it had 
ceased entirely she recovered self- 
possession enough to tell her father 
exactly what had happened. 

“Thou art over-wrought, child ; 
there is not a sound, it was thy 
imagination. I will stay with thee 
till thou hast done the milking, 
and if it was Ole, we shall hear him again,” 
said Farmer Olafsen, kindly. 

“JT am not frightened now, father. Go 
and look all round, will you? I am certain 
I heard him.” 

Farmer Olafsen went to please Katerina, 
but not a trace did he discover of Ole; and 
by his desire Katerina promised not to tell 
her mother and the others what she had 
either, heard or imagined. The search was 
resumed as soon as the family were assem- 
bled ; and while the boys and their father 
were out, Katerina was fully occupied in 
answering all the inquiries which were made 
from time to time throughout the dark day 
for the children, visitors coming from all 
the villages near to ask for them; Herr 
Cappelen, the Lutheran minister, called twice 
and stayed some while trying to comfort 
Mrs. Olafsen and Katerina in their distress, 
Suddenly, about four o'clock in the after- 
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noon, the whole northern heavens were illu- 
minated with the aurora borealis, and the 
children, used as they were to the phenome- 
non, called Katerina to come and see the 
“merry dancers,” as they term those northern 
lights. 

Katerina went to the window and saw an 
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arch of brilliant light near the horizon ; from | 


this arch rose columns of light of every hue and 
tint towering up to the zenith, while in every 
direction were scattered sheaves of light till 
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and gold, and blue and purple, rose-coloured 
and palest yellow—every colour was repre- 
sented in this strange celestial architecture, 
in which the columns did not support the arch, 
as in earthly buildings, but trom the arch 
sprang innumerable columns, pillars of light 
crowned with glorious capitals of every 
shape and colour. It was a sight to make 


| southern eyes, which beheld it for the first 
| time, weep ; but the Olafsen children, who 


the heavens looked like one vast field illumi- | 


nated with masses of variegated light. Green 





gave a loud cry and rushed out of doors, for 
in the snowy foreground of this strange pic- 
ture she beheld little Ole, with his back 
towards her, gazing up at the glories spread 
before him. There he stood on the snow 


gazing heavenward, the coloured beams play- | 
ing round his upturned golden head, that, | 


amid the grandeurof that magnificent meteor, 
Katerina may well be excused if, for the 
moment, she doubted whether it were his 
body or his spirit which stood before her. 


CHAPTER IV.—IN THE STOREHOUSE, 


FARMER OLAFSEN’S house stood in a field 
in the Saltdal valley. It was flanked on one 
side by the Sulitjenia mountains, invisible, 
of course, in the dark days, but in the sum- 

XXI—48 


were accustomed to this magnificent display 
which frequently illuminates their long win- 
ter days, beheld it unmoved. Katerina alone 
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** She pushed tack her hood, much startled.” 


mer their purple summits towered up and 
stood out against the clear blue sky in fine 
weather, and melted away and were undis- 
tinguishable from the clouds and veils of 
mist which clothed them in wet seasons. 
On the other side, across some meadows, lay 
the village of Saltdal, its church spire and 
the log-houses which are used as fish ware- 
houses on the banks of the fiord, forming 
the chief features of the landscape. The 
farmhouse itself was painted outside red and 
blue, after the fashion prevalent in that part 
of the country. There was a small garden 
| in front, and on one side of. the large farm- 
yard at the back stood two barns and a 
stable, in which the cattle and horses passed 
the winter. Qn the other side stood the 
storehouse, a one-storeyed building standing 
on piles to keep it dry. This storehouse is 
|a very necessary adjunct to a Norwegian 
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establishment, for in it are kept al! the pro- | on Wednesday afternoons. 


visions required during the dark winter | 
months, when there is a : difficulty in getting 


| 


Ole was de- 
lighted at Olga’s unusual kindness, and 
| readily submitted to be well wrapped up, 


those articles which, not being grown or|though rather wondering why such un- 
manufactured on the spot, have to be pro- wonted precautions were “considered neces- 


cured from a distance. 


| sary ; but Olga, intending to spend a week 


This storehouse of the Olafsens was opened | lin ‘the storehouse, and fearing they might 


once a week, and groceries and provisions | 
given out by Olga, who had charge of the | 
key. She then filled up a paraffin stove 


kept there which burnt a week and kept the | 


place thoroughly dry and warm. 

Now when Katerina had told Olga that if 
she persisted in her mad scheme of taking 
Ole to the Ulrichsens in spite of her mother’s 
wishes Herr Cappelen would certainly put 
his veto upon her confirmation for the next 
year, Olga saw clearly it would be better to 
abandon her plan; since to be refused con- 
firmation was not only a disgrace, but also a 
serious inconvenience, as she would have to 
be treated as a child, sent to school, and not 
allowed to earn any money, or even to be 
apprenticed to any trade, until she was con- 
firmed. She must give up going to the 
Ulrichsens, that was certain, and on the 
whole, seeing how dark it was and what a 
long way off Liefset was, she was not sorry ; 
but she had declared she would not spend 
the week of darkness at home, and she 
would keep her word. Moreover, she did 
not care what Katerina or her mother said ; 
she would have charge of Ole for a week 
just to show them she could manage him as 
weil as Katerina, if she chose. ‘Suddenly 
the idea struck her of taking Ole with her 
to the storehouse for a week ; it was warm 
and dry, and there were plenty of provi- 
sions, enough to last them the whole winter 
if necessary. One or two pieces of spare 
furniture were kept there, and she had the 
key ; so what was to prevent her from car- 
rying out her plan? Certainly not the 
thought of the anxiety she would cause to 
her mother and family if she and Ole were 
missing; that was one of the last things 
which entered Olga’s head. All she was bent 
on was having her own way. She had been 
baffled on one point, but still, if she could 
keep her word and spend the week in Ole’s 
company away from home, she would be 
content ; her self-will would be gratified. 

Accordingly, after breakfast on the Thurs- 
day morning, Olga asked Ole on her fingers 
if he would like to come to the storehouse 
with her, knowing well this was one of his 
great treats, though she did not always 
choose to induige him, complaining that he 
hindered her when she gave out the stores 





find it cold, thought it “wisest. to be on the 
safe side. So she put on her own furs and 
| wrapped Ole in his. 

She then provided herself with a pile of 
books, for she was a great reader, and put a 
bundle of charcoal into her pocket for Ole to 
draw with. These were all her prepara- 
tions. She knew the storehouse contained all 
they wanted to eat and drink except milk 
and butter, which she at once decided they 
must do without. Then, while Katerina was 
engaged milking the cows, she slipped noise- 
lessly up the wooden steps with Ole into the 
storehouse and locked the door, taking the 
precaution of putting the key in her pocket, 
for fear Olc should tire of his imprisonment 
and unlock it. 

At first Ole showed no signs of wishing to 
escape, for Olga did her utmost to amuse 
him by letting him look at the piles of sugar 
and soap and cheese and oatmeal and coffee 
and candles, and all the winter provisions, so 
neatly packed away on the shelves which 
lined the walls. Then there was a chest of 
stock-fish, and some bacon and sides of dried 
reindeer flesh hanging from hooks in the 
beams which ran across the ceiling ; and far 
away in a corner was a wooden bedstead, 
only used in the summer when they often 
had to lodge travellers. This Olga decided 
would do nicely for them to sleep in, for 
there were mattresses and pillows as well, 
and in a box packed carefully up she knew 
there were blankets and her mother’s best 
eider-down quilt ; and when she asked Ole 
if he would like to sleep there, to her relief 
he replied with alacrity on his fingers that 
nothing would please him better. 

Still Olga felt it was necessary to keep 
Ole in good humour, or he might frustrate 
all her schemes by crying for Katerina ; so 
she laid herself out to amuse him, and as 
long as she did this he was good enough ; 
but it was tiring work to keep up a con- 
tinuous conversation on her fingers, —— 
when such a pile of tempting books lay by 
her side. However, she determined to put 
Ole to bed early, and then she would be able 
to enjoy her books in peace. Meanwhile 
Ole took the greatest delight in the choosing 
of his dinner, which Olga allowed him to 
select from the stores, only adding a piece of 
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bacon which she cooked on the stove, to the 
cloudberry jam and biscuits Ole set his affec- 
tions on. When it came to the drinking 
Olga was rather at a loss, for though there 
was plenty of coffee, there was no water to 
make it with; but she remembered there 
was some cider. So she decided they must 
drink that, and when Ole was asleep she 
would watch her opportunity and see if she 
could slip out and get some water unob- 
served. 

The greatest inconvenience was, she had 
no clock ; so she had no idea how the time 
went. The only thing she could go by was 
the moon, and that she knew rose about six 
that evening; but how she should know 
whether it was day or night the next morn- 
ing she could not tell. So she decided to 
sleep until she felt inclined to get up, and to 
let Ole do the same. And when she could 
not keep the child amused any longer, she told 
him it was time to go to bed ; and, after sug- 
gesting on his fingers he should like Katerina 
to come and put him to bed, Ole, pleased 
with the noveity of the situation, suffered 
himself to be undressed, and was soon fast 
asleep. Then Olga stretched herself on a 
rug in front of the stove, by the light of 
which she began to read, and grew so inter- 
ested in her book, that she never stopped till 
she came to the last page, when she rose to 
find the moon high in the heavens; and, 
having supped off biscuits and reindeer 
cheese, she too went to bed and slept 
soundly, in spite of sundry qualms of con- 
science which would make themselves felt 
as she pictured the terror of her mother and 
Katerina when they found she and Ole were 
really gone. 

But Olga silenced these by thinking that 
if her father were at home she would not 
have played him such a trick, for she was 
passionately fond of him, and fully aware 
that she was his favourite child, and that he 
would be terribly cut up if anything hap- 
pened to her ; but he was away from home, 
and her mother was seldom alarmed about 
any of them, taking things very coolly as a 
rule, while as for Katerina, she would only 
trouble herself about Ole, who all the while 
was sleeping quietly and safely within a 
stone’s throw of his own little crib. How 
long she slept, or whether it was day or 
night when she awoke, Olga never knew, for 
it was pitch dark outside, the paraffin stove 
dimly lighting the room in which they were. 
All Olga knew was that she was cold and 
hungry. She judged it must be morning ; 
and, jumping up, she dressed as quickly as 











she could, and seeing Ole was still fast 
asleep, she determined to slip out and try 
and get some water before he awoke. There 
were plenty of pitchers, for all Mrs. Olafsen’s 
surplus stock of earthenware was kept in the 
storehouse. So, arming herself with one, 
she went out, creeping noiselessly along in 
the darkness, to the stable, where she was 
sure of finding some unfrozen water, as a 
large tank stood there, and the stable being 
heated, its contents never froze. ‘To have 
attempted to get any from the brook or the 
water-butts would have necessitated breaking 
the ice, and perhaps the noise of doing this 
would have betrayed her. She listened 
carefully before she crossed the threshold, 
but, seeing the moon was just disappearing 
below the horizon, she knew it was not yet 
seven o'clock, and she felt pretty sure that 
Katerina, who, if she had only known, was 
with the Ulrichsens, would not be up yet, 
and since no one else was likely to be there, 
she felt she was safe; and it turned out she 
was right in her calculations, for she got the 
water and returned safely before Ole was 
awake. 

Delighted with her success, Olga warmed 
some of the water to wash in, and boiled the 
kettle for coffee, which she was glad of to 
warm herself and Ole, who, waking cold, 
was inclined to be fretful. She found it 
more difficult to keep him quiet and happy 
that day than she had done on the previous, 
though she produced her charcoal and gave 
him carte blanche to draw pictures all over 
the whitewashed walls. He soon tired of 
this, though at home only one square yard 
was at his disposai, and kept making signs 
that he wanted Katerina, and begging Olga 
to let him go into the house, but in vain. 
Olga had no intention of doing anything of 
the kind; so she redoubled her efforts at 
amusing him, telling him tales on her 
fingers, and playing games in which he could 
join, and longing for the time to come when 
she could put him to bed. Still, tired as 
she was of amusing Ole, and though it was 
even duller work than spinning at home, she 
had no thought of yielding; she had made 
up her mind to stay there a week, and she 
would do it. 

Towards evening, as Olga guessed it must 
be by the interminable length of the day, 
she was startled by hearing a great deal of 
talking in the yard, and, listening acutely, 
she was sure she distinguished her father’s 
voice among others which she did not recog- 
nise ; and, after a few minutes, all doubts on 
those scores were put an end to, for she dis- 
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tinctly heard him shout in Norsk, “ Now 
boys, Harold, Oscar, I am off.” 

No need for Olga to wonder where he was 
off to. He was evidently going to look for 
her and Ole, having, as she guessed, been 
sent for on account of their loss, and her 
heart smote her, for Olga really loved her 
father, and she could not bear to think that 
he was wandering about anxiously looking 
for her, when all the while she was safe close 
at hand. Fora moment her better nature 
prevailed, and she had almost made up her 
mind to rush out and tell him she was safe, 
knowing well enough he would be too glad 
to see her to be angry ; but a voice whis- 
pered that then she would have been con- 
quered. She would have to go home and 
spin, and the others could and would say 
that for once in her life she had not had her 
own way. There was a brief struggle in 
her mind between love and pride, and then 
pride triumphed, and she decided to remain 
where she was. Her curiosity, however, had 
been roused to know where her father and 
the boys were going; so she crept to the 
window, and, opening it noiselessly a little 
way, listened intently, hoping to hear what 
was going on. It was bitterly cold, and 
Olga had as great a horror of air as the rest 
of her countrypeople, but she persevered, 
and her efforts were rewarded by hearing 
Oscar ask where they were going, and her 
father reply, “To the forest; most likely 
the children had lost their way there.” 
Olga longed to shout to her father to stop, 
but her foolish pride held her back, and she 
gently closed the window, wishing, as she 
did so, something would prompt the others 
to search the storehouse before they started 
on their wild-goose errand. But the idea of 
looking in the storehouse occurred to no 
one, and Olga began to get heartily sick of 
her self-imposed imprisonment, especially as 
Ole kept asking by signs every ten minutes 
when they were going home, so that as long 
as he was awake she could not lose herself in 
a book. The next morning, while Katerina 
was milking the cows, Ole woke up cold and 
cross, and set up the wailing cry for her 
which had so startled her, and it was only 
by promising him he should go home very 
soon that Olga succeeded in quieting him. 
After dinner she bethought her of a box of 
old toys which she knew were stored away 
somewhere, and, having succeeded in finding 
them, she saw there was every prospect of 
their amusing Ole for an hour or two. So, 
thankful at last to be free, she buried herself 
in some rugs by the stove and began to read. 











Ole played, and Olga read for a couple of 
hours, when Ole tired of the old dilapidated 
toys, and going over to touch Olga and ask 
if it was time to go home, he found she 
was sound asleep. 

For a moment the idea of escape flashed 
across little Ole’s mind ; if he could only find 
the key he might get out and get back to his 
darling Katerina while Olga slept, but the 
dim light of the stove, unless you were close 
to it, did not well light up the nooks and 
crannies wherein Olga might have laid the 
key, and Ole was despairing of finding it 
when a brilliant light shone in at the win- 
dow, and going to see what it was he found 
the key on the window sill. The light, as 
Ole saw at a glance, was the Aurora Borealis, 
and knowing there was no danger of his 
falling down the steps while that lasted, Ole 
unlocked the door, and closing it gently be- 
hind him felt he was free. He paused for a 
minute to look at the beautiful northern 
lights, and it was during this pause that 
Katerina saw him and rushed out. 

* Ole! Ole!” she cried. And seizing the 
child in her strong young arms she hugged 
and kissed him, wetting his little face with 
her tears, as half laughing, half crying, she 
carried him into the house. 

“Look mother, here he is, my little 
Ole! I found him out in the yard,” cried 
Katerina. 

“And Olga?” asked Mrs. Olafsen, as 
Katerina deposited the child on his mother's 
lap. 

“T don’t know,” said Katerina, at thie 
same time making signs to Ole to tell her 
where Olga was. 

“She is safe in the storehouse, they have 
been there all the time ; she is asleep, and he 
found the key and let himself out,” said 
Katerina, interpreting Ole’s signs, which, 
when he was excited, he made so quickly that 
only Katerina could understand him. 

“Tn the storehouse, and all the neighbours 
searching the country for her, and your poor 
father walking himself off his legs! it is dis- 
graceful of Olga. I am sure I don’t know 
what mischief her self-will won’t lead her 
into. However, she has been staying in the 
storehouse for her own pleasure since Thurs- 
day, she shall stay there for mine now ;” so 
saying, Mrs. Olafsen got up, wrapped some 
shawls round her, and going to the store- 
house greeted the bewildered Olga, who 
awoke at her entrance, with the news that 
she would remain where she was for the pre- 
sent, then locked the door and returned with 
the key in her pocket. 
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LIFE ON AN ICE-FLOE. 
By tHe Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


T is somewhat hard to realize that vivid 
and vigorous life can exist amid sur- 
soundings of perpetual ice and snow; for 
even the most ordinary powers of observa- 
tion are sufficient to show us that between 
Life and Heat there is a close and indis- 
soluble connection. With but few exceptions, 
the giant members of both the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms are confined within 
the boundaries of the tropics. As we pro- 
ceed farther north and south, both animals 
and plants diminish in size, abundance, and 
variety alike, in almost exact proportion to 
the distance from the equator. Even in our 
own country, as we all know, summer is 
the season of life, and the first chill days of 
early autumn bring about the exodus of a 
large proportion of our birds, and the retire- 
ment to winter quarters of half our mammals, 
all our reptiles, and nearly all the creatures 
still lower in the scale. True it is that at 
the same time a number of feathered visitors 
reach our shores, to remain with us until the 
advent of spring; but even these have been 
driven to our comparatively genial clime by 
stress of still colder weather farther north. 
And a sharp easterly wind in May or June 
will strew the ground with dying swifts and 
swallows, and work sad mischief among even 
the hardier plants of our fields and gardens ; 
while, on the other hand, a warm day in 
mid-December will bring out gnats to dance 
in the sunshine and hungry bats to prey 
upon them, and cause even the drowsy 
squirrel to awake from his long slumber, and 
pay a hurried visit to his carefully hidden 
store. 

So that, when we find the ice-floes of the 
aretic and antarctie regions teeming, literally 
teeming, not merely with life, but with some 
of the very monsters of the animal world, 
it seems an utter anomaly. Nature, appa- 
rently, is setting at naught her universal rule. 
In point of actual bulk of body, a full-grown 
walrus is little inferior to an elephant ; and 
even the walrus is a mere baby beside the 
giant sea elephant, or elephant seal. How 
is it that these huge creatures do not live in 
tropical waters? In point of numbers, again, 
a seal “rookery,” even in these days of 
merciless slaughter, is as populous as some of ! 
the great warrens of rabbit-infested Australia. 
Its inmates are numbered, not by hundreds, 
but by thousands and tens of thousands. 
Vast sheets of ice are black with their sleep- 





ing bodies. How comes it that this exuber- 
ance of life is possible so near the poles? 
Have we here the exception which pro- 
verbially proves the rule? Are these strange 
beings, unlike all their kith and kin, inde- 
pendent of heat ? 

This question admits of two opposite re- 
plies. They are; and they are not. They 
are, if that heat be external; they are not, if 
it be that vital heat of the body upon the 
maintenance of which the continuance of all 
life, as we know it, absolutely depends. And 
Nature, in these wonderful animals, is not 
breaking through her universal rule; she is 
only providing for its fulfilment in a manner 
somewhat different from that which in the 
great majority of cases she employs. 

For to protect them from the fierce cold 
of the polar seas, which would be just as. 
fatal to them as to the delicate creatures of the 
tropics themselves, these seals are wrapped up, 
as it were, in a threefold great-coat of vary- 
ing texture. There is, first of all, a thick 
layer of long and stout bristles, plain and 
evident enough in the living animal or the 
undressed hide, but carefully removed in one 
of the many processes by which the skin is 
prepared for purposes of commerce ; and be- 
neath this coat of bristles comes a further 
layer of warm, soft fur, which lies very closely 
to the body, and, after much cleansing and 
preparation, constitutes “seal-skin” as most 
of us know it. Both are incessantly lubri- 
cated by an oily secretion, analogous to that 
exuded by the skin of the duck and other 
aquatic birds, which effectually prevents the 
passage of water between the hairs of which 
they are composed. 

This double garment, in itself, would suf- 
ficiently protect the animal from any ordi- 
nary degree of cold. In the biting frosts of 
the polar regions, however, something more 
is required ; and we find, accordingly, that 
the entire body, from head to tail, is encased 
in a thick coating of fat, or blubber, the most 
perfect, perhaps, of all known non-conductors. 
of heat. This blubber, of course, consists 
merely of the skin in a somewuat modified 
form, and has the further advantage of resist- 
ing the pressure of the water at the greatest 
depths to which these creatures ordinarily 
descend. While, once more, it in no wise 
detracts from that perfect pliancy of body 
so essential to a being of rapid twists and 
turnings. 
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For a seal will pursue and overtake the 
agile fish in their own element. Propelled 
by the one huge fin which the broad hind 
feet constitute when placed side by side 
together, it winds its way through the water 
with almost incredible speed, and yet with 
no outward appearance of active exertion. 
Look we at a seal as it swims in its tank, 
and it appears to glide along by simple voli- 
tion. No beating the water; no paddling ; 
no splashing: nothing but a gentle, rolling 
movement from side to side. Yet this same 
movement it is that puts the great hind 
paddle in operation, and drives the body along 
with that easy, gliding motion which is the 
very poetry of swimming. 

The structure of the ear is worthy of 
notice, for two reasons. The first, that the 
external aperture is automatically closed by 
the slightest pressure of water upon it. Every 


Now if the ears of the seal were constructed 
| after the manner of those of a human being, 
' the animal would certainly receive a stunning 
| shock whenever one of its companions hap- 
| pened to plunge from an ice-floe into the 

water in which it was swimming. And if 

a general “stampede” took place, as inva- 

riably happens at the appearance of a real or 
| imaginary enemy, the entire herd would 
| probably float up dead to the surface, killed 
| by the shock of the hundreds of heavy bodies 
| all entering the water together. As the vibra- 

tions, however, can only reach the actual ear 

by means of a long and narrow passage, their 
| force is considerably broken, and all possi- 
| bility of injury avoided. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that this pecu- 
liarity of structure would prevent the seal, 
when under water, from distinguishing sounds 
But such, under any cir- 


| 


|in the air above. 


swimmer skilled in the art of diving knows | cumstances, must be the case. Vibrations of 
that submergence beneath even a few feet of | the lighter medium—the air—cannot be con- 
water is productive of highly unpleasant sen- | veyed in any appreciable degree to the denser 





sations in the ears, while deep-water diving | 


almost invariably causes hemorrhage and a 


more or less transient attack of deafness. | 


From all this the seal is preserved by a per- 
fectly simple, but highly ingenious, mecha- 


nical contrivance, which closes the orifice of | 
the ear at the instant of submergence, and | 
effectually prevents the entrance of a single | 
drop of water. The principle of the external | 
ear, in fact, in these animals is exactly that of | 
our own flood-gates, and is reproduced in | 
the crocodiles and alligators, and also in | 
many other animals which are accustomed to | 
remain for a lengthened period beneath the | 


water. 

The second point to be noticed is, that the 
orifice of the ear does not coincide with the 
position of the internal organs of hearing, 
with which it is connected by a tubular pas- 
sage of some little length. The object of 
this structure is obvious. Water, as we know, 
conveys vibrations with far more intensity 
than air. The beat of an oar, for instance, 
in still water, can be distinctly heard by a 
diver half a mile or more away. 
of a stick upon the surface, too, is conveyed 


with almost stunning effect to a swimmer | 


submerged a few feet below; and of this 
fact the North American Indians take advan- 
tage, by striking a heavy blow with a club 
upon the ice when they catch sight of a 
beaver swimming beneath. By this proceed- 
ing the animal is stunned as surely as if it 
had itself received the blow, and is pulled up 
through a hole cut in the ice before it re- 
covers consciousness. 


The stroke | 


medium—the water ; and a human swimmer, 
if he dive for even afoot beneath the surface, 
is quite unable to hear the loudest shout- 
| ing, or the firing of a gun, in the air above. 
He is conscious of a “rushing” sound of 
water in his ears ; and he can distinguish the 
beat of an oar, or the throbbing of the screw 
of a steamer, at a considerable distance. But 
to sounds in the air he is absolutely deaf as 
long as he remains submerged. So that the 
stories with which one occasionally meets: of 
pet fish answering to their names, and dis- 
tinguishing the voice of their owner, or 
| coming to the surface to be fed at the sound 
| of a whistle or a bell, are probably purely 
| apocryphal, 
| The nostrils of a seal, also, are closed 
| during submergence, and the entrance of 
water altogether prevented, by a structure 
| Similar in character to that of the external 
| ears. Add to this the further facts, that the 
| teeth are set with a multiplicity of sharp 
| points, admirably adapted for entering the 
| slippery body of a captured fish, and pre- 
venting it from breaking away; that the 
| vertebre are somewhat widely separated 
from one another, and the ribs from the 
spine and the breast-bone, by strong but 
elastic cartilage, which permits of a singular 
degree of flexibility ; and that a remarkable 
| dilatation of the veins of the liver apparently 
allows the exhausted blood to be stored up 
for a time while the animal is under water, 
instead of being at once sent on to the lungs 
| for purification: and it will be seen that in 
| every detail of its structure the seal is admir- 
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ably adapted to the character of the life 
which it is called upon to lead. 


From the structure of an animal we natur- 
ally pass to its habits, upon which that 
structure so entirely depends. But of the 
habits of seals in a wild state, unfortunately, 
we know very little; for these animals are 
wary and shy in the last degree. Their per- 
ceptions are remarkably keen, and at the 
first sign of the coming of a possible enemy 
they shuffle off in all haste to the water, and 
seek safety in twenty minutes’ or half an 
hour’s submergence. At the end of that 
period, if they are not fully satisfied that 
the danger has passed away, they rise to the 
surface and take a hasty gulp of air, like so 
many huge water-beetles, and immediately 
dive again. So that to watch their ways and 
doings—save from a considerable distance, 
by the aid of a telescope—is practically im- 
possible. 

It says much, indeed, for the caution and 
address of the polar bear, that he so fre- 
quently succeeds in capturing a seal as it lies 
resting on ice or shore. But then the polar 
bear is peculiarly fitted for creeping over 
the floes without sound of his coming, or 
swimming: with equal silence to the spot 
whereon his victim lies dozing. And even 
the mighty walrus falls a not infrequent 
prey to his prowess. 

The mode of attack, in this latter case, is 
somewhat remarkable. Having crept cau- 
tiously up to within a few feet of the uncon- 
scious walrus, the bear springs suddenly 
upon its back, digs the great claws of one 
fore and both hind feet into its hide, and 
then, with the unoccupied paw, rains down a 
series of tremendous buffets upon its head. 
The terrified walrus at once makes for the 
water, knowing that if it can only succeed 
in diving its assailant will be perforce com- 
pelled to loose his hold. But in two cases 
out of three the terrible paw does its deadly 
work, and the skull of the unfortunate 
animal is crushed in before the water's edge 
is reached. 

Most of us know that the ivory from the 
tusks of a walrus is of exceptionally fine 
quality, and always commands a high price ; 
but comparatively few are aware that even 
the hide has a special value. Yet so it is, 
In olden days, emery wheels, when run at 
high speed, were always liable without warn- 
ing suddenly to break into fragments, to the 
great peril of those standing by. It has 
now been discovered, however, that this 
danger can be entirely obviated by construct- 





ing the wheel entirely of walrus hide, which 
has the advantage of possessing, in unique 
degree, the essential qualities of toughness 
and durability, combined with “ suscepti- 
bility,” i.e. the power of receiving and re- 
taining the powder. The demand for these 
wheels is both great and constant, and the 
result is that the hide of a fully grown male 
walrus, which was formerly flung away as 
worthless, now averages in value from £20 
to £25. 

To the Esquimaux the walrus constitutes 
the one comprehensive necessary of life, and 
no part of its huge frame is allowed to remain 
unused. The flesh, of course, serves as meat 
—the only food, with the exception of fish, 
to be obtained in that keen northern climate. 
The oil pressed from the blubber is burnt in 
the lamps, which for six months in the year 
are the one and only source of light. The 
sinews, when dried and split, can be woven 
into nets and fishing-lines, while out of the 
intestinal membranes is constructed an ex- 
cellent waterproof dress. The skin, after 
the last obtainable drop of oil has been 
squeezed from it, lends itself admirably to 
the boatmaker’s art, and is employed in 
covering the “ kajak,” or light skiff, in the 
use of which every adult male Esquimaux is 
so greata proficient. Then thick, warm boots 
can be made out of the flippers, while fish- 
hooks and spear-heads are cut out of the 
tusks, which are also used for purposes of 
trade. So that it is no exaggeration to say 
that upon the existence of the animal that 
of the man absolutely depends. 

So fully do the Esquimaux themselves 
recognize this fact, that the missionaries, 
some years back, found it utterly impossible 
to convince them of a future state of bliss in 
which huge herds of walrus would not form 
the most prominent feature. In vain did 
the worthy clergyman explain that material 
desires and material requirements would 
there be for ever at an end. The Esqui- 
maux would have none of it. ‘ No walrus, 
no heaven,” was the terse and conclusive 
reply. And so the matter had to rest. 

So far as appearances are concerned, the 
walrus is undoubtedly the most formidable 
of all the seals, the huge tusks giving it an 
aspect of unusual ferocity. As a general 
rule, however, it is far from quarrelsome, 
and seldom acts as the aggressor save in 
occasional combats with others of its own 
race. But when thoroughly roused it be- 
comes a really terrible antagonist, seeming 
to know no fear, and furiously dealing blow 
after blow, upwards, downwards, and side- 
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ways with its tusks, which have even been 
known to penetrate the planking of a boat. 
The battles in which it at times indulges 
with those of its own kind seem invariably 
to be due to jealousy, and an old male, 
in guarding the females which own his sway, 
will abstain entirely, for some two months, 
from food, drink, and even sleep, lest advan- 
tage should be taken by a covetous neigh- 
bour of his want of watchfulness. 

Notwithstanding the fierce persecution to 
which it has now for many years been sub- 
jected, the walrus is still fuund in consider- 
able numbers, a single herd often consisting 
of several thousand individuals. . These, 
when they leave the water, behave in a very 
curious manner. It never seems to occur to 
the unreflecting minds of those which first 
reach the shore that they will be in the way 
of those which come after ; and accordingly 
they at once lie down and compose them- 
selves to slumber. In a few minutes’ time a 
number of fresh comers arrive, persuade 
their predecessors to make room for them by 
the simple expedient cf poking them with 
their tusks, and settle down on the vacated 
ground. Before long they themselves are 
aroused in like manner by a third batch of 
new arrivals, and are in self-defence com- 
pelled to awake the first comers again ; so 
that each line is kept continually moving on, 
until the whole herd has left the sea. Even 
then they never seem able to lie very long 
in peace and quietness, for if any single 
member of the flock be disturbed he at once 
arouses his next neighbour, who does the 
same in his turn to the next in array ; and 
thus the discomfort of the one is gradually 
transmitted to all. 

At the same time this plan is not without 
its advantages, for it ensures the continual 
wakefulness of at least some few members of 
the herd, and so minimizes the likelihood of 
a surprise. 

Other members of the great seal family 
are found in far greater abundance than 
even the walrus. In a recent season, one 
hundred and seven vessels engaged in a 
single “fishery” brought into port the skins 
and blubber of no less than five hundred and 
twenty-six thousand: seals. In the same 
season, the European vessels engaged in 
prosecuting the slaughter in the Spitzbergen 
Sea brought home some two hundred thou- 
sand carcases more, while the Russian sealers 
in the White Sea were responsible for an- 
other hundred thousand, and the Esquimaux 
of Greenland for very nearly as many. So 
that in that single year nearly a million 





seals of various kinds were killed in the far 
north, to say nothing of the numbers which 
fell victims in the Antarctic seas and in 
other parts of the world. 

Only four years ago five vessels, between 
them, brought home no less than one hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand five hundred 
carcases; and these formed but the van- 
guard of the fleet which was expected to 
arrive a few weeks later. 

It has long been found necessary to limit 
the annual slaughter of that valuable species 
known as, par excellence, the “fur seal.” 
When nearly three hundred thousand of 
these animals were destroyed for commercial 
purposes in a single season, in addition to 
the eighty thousand which the natives them- 
selves killed to serve as food, it became plain 
that, under existing circumstances, the total 
extermination of the species must inevitably 
be brought about at a by no means distant 
date. This was in 1868, when the islands 
which these seals affect were public pro- 
perty ; and in the following year a company 
was formed to take over the industry, if 
such it can justly be termed, the yearly 
slaughter being thenceforward limited to 
one hundred and ten thousand. But the 
restriction came too late to restore these 
valuable creatures to their former abun- 
dance, for thirteen years later it was stated 
that ‘‘until the coast of Vancouver Island 
is reached a fur seal is almost as rarely seen 
as a sea otter; while a few still linger along 
the Asiatic shores of Behring Strait and 
the Sea of Okotsk.” The same writer re- 
marked, probably with perfect truth, that. 
“were the wise protection which the United 
States Government has extended to the 
Aleutian seals to be withdrawn, a live 
Callorhinus ursinus, or any of its allied 
snecies, would in half a century become as 
choice a specimen as a great auk or a dodo.” 

When one reads ofthe terrific séal- 
slaughter which annually takes place, and 
the fleet of vessels and the army of. men 
engaged in it, it is hard to realize that the use 
of seal-skin in this country, as a material for 
feminine garments, dates back fornomorethan 
twenty-five years. Forty years ago, indeed, 
the skin was regarded as practically worth- 
less; and it was not until 1880 that the 
long Newmarket cloaks, which speedily 
became so fashionable, were first put on the 
market. But the demand is still increasing ; 
and the supply of seals, alas ! is not. 

What will the fauna of the world be like 
when man has had his way for another half 
century? The dodo and the great auk have 
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long been but memories of the past. The 
lion, giraffe, and elephant seem doomed to 
speedy extinction, and the whale “fishery ” 
to come to an end for lack of whales. The 
immense herds of bison which thirty years 
ago roamed the plains of North America 
have been reduced to a few scores. Egrets, 
kingfishers, humming-birds, and birds of 
paradise are rapidly succumbing to the in- 
satiable demands of the milliner and the 
customers for whom she caters. Birds of 
plainer plumage—larks, thrushes, finches, 
starlings—are shot literally in millions, that, 
painted and stained and gilded, they may 
take the place of their well-nigh extermi- 
nated fellows. And in our own country the 
eagles have gone, and-the hawks have 





gone, and the raven and the owls are go- 
ing ; and even our bright-winged butterflies 
are dying out, one after another. Are we 
doomed to depopulate the world of half 
the living creation? Will the century 
that is coming see the end of every bird 
and beast and insect which cannot be 
placed under domestication, and made to 
serve some purpose of practical utility ? 
The wail of the artist has long been heard, 
as scene after scene of rustic beauty has 
been ravaged by advancing civilisation. 
The wail of the naturalist is going up now. 
Will biologists die out at last for want of 
life to study ? Are the seals but going the 
way which must soon be trodden by almost 
all the creatures of earth ? 





THE SUPPORTER OF THE FAMILY. 
By Mrs. G. 8. REANEY. 


A WEIRD, wan face, plain in the extreme, 

but for two frank fearless-looking eyes, 
a small slightly built frame, long arms, but 
small hands with short fingers—this is Willie 
as he looked to the outer world. Now to 
describe the soul which tenanted that delicate 
and ill-grown body. Such description be- 
longs to deeds rather than words. 

He had walked three miles to deliver a 
parcel “on approval,” and had to walk three 
back. Struck by the pallor of his face, we 
suggested, 

“Would you like to go back on the tram ?” 

He hesitated as the two pence were held 
out to him. 

“ Please, I’m not tired. I'd like the chance 
of the ride, and—and—might I get down 
half-way, and save one penny?” (It was 
evident he had meant to ask if he might 
save the two pence, but he changed the form 
of his sentence more from courtesy than lack 
of courage. ) 

“ What shall you do with the penny thus 
saved ?” we asked smilingly. 

“A penny means a lot in housekeeping,” 
he replied thoughtfully. ‘It stands for four 
farthing dips—half a pound of sugar—a good 
lot of bones if you buy them in the market 
at the cheap time—two pounds of potatoes 
if you know just where to go for them—a 
quarter of a pound of rice and a ha’porth of 
skim-milk, which would make a pudding for 
the baby’s supper and last two nights—and 
a heap of other things!” 





by heart, but said deliberately, as if each 
item were mentally measured and weighed 
before leaving his lips in the word which 
stood for it. It was difficult for the moment 
to know whether to weep or laugh; the 
mite of humanity looked so comical while 
putting his head on one side for calculating 
purposes, while his tones were weighty and 
solemn with concentrated earnestness. A 
very commonplace question rose to our lips. 

** And what has a boy like you to do with 
housekeeping ?” 

‘Please, I support the family,” was the 
compact reply, suggestive of further compli- 
cations in the way of laughter or tears, 

“Why, how old are you ?” 

“Thirteen come Michaelmas. I was only 
twelve and a half when father broke his leg, 
but I’d passed my sixth standard, and should 
have been apprenticed to a tailor, only I was 
a bit undersized he thought, and he told me 
to run about a bit and get a little flesh upon 
my bones, and come to him later on; but 
father had his accident—a horse kicked him 
—and a few weeks in hospital, no club 
coming in; so I asks mother if I might get a 
place, and I saw up ina shop, ‘ Boy wanted,’ 
so I went in and got the situation.” 

* And what is your work ?” we asked. 

*T get there at half-past six every morn- 
ing to take down the shutters, but” (oh, 
what a bright look flashed out of those won- 
drous eyes as he said this !) “I’m a little too 
small to manage them comfortably, so the 


? 


This was not rattled off as if a lesson learnt | master’s that kind he’s mostly there to help. 
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He tells me every day I’m giowing, and will 
be up to my duties directly.” 

“What else do you do?” we suggested, 
feeling great admiration for the master who 
thus nobly met the difficulties of size and 
strength. 

“Run errands, mind the shop, and do a 
little to help the mistress in the kitchen in 
slack times,” was the reply. “I’m at it until 
nine or ten each night, and then I do the three- 
mile walk home. I live just above here ; but 
it’s worth getting tired over when I take my 
wages on Friday night (the master pays me 
then, as it’s more convenient to mother for 
her Saturday shopping). I get four shillings 
and sixpence, and that has to keep us all 
until father gets back to work. The landlord 
lets the rent run on, as he knows mother’s 
honest.” 

That evening Willie called in passing our 
house to leave a note. He had been told to 
wait. We asked him if he had any idea of 
its contents, and his reply, ‘““No; master only 
said I was to leave it and wait,” satisfied us 
he was in ignorance of its contents. The note 
ran thus—and came in answer to a letter 
sent down by Willie when returning the 
things “on approval ”— 

“ Madam,—The lad Willie B. is a most 
worthy little fellow. He has been with me 
six months. His size was against him, but 
he pleaded so piteously to be taken on that 
my wife and I thought we would give him a 
trial ; and we have never regretted it. Any- 
thing you see well to do for the boy will 
commend itself to us,” &c., &c. 

* Willie,” we said as we closed the note, 
“there is a supper awaiting you in our kit- 
chen, and if you like to call there will be 
one ready for you every evening when you 
return from your work.” 

The boy looked the pleasure he, for the 
moment, found he could not put into more 
words than a terse “Thank you, awfully.” 

And from that night Willie became the 
kitchen supper guest, and we were always 
grieved when the courteous little fellow felt 


it his duty to announce—as he did some-’ 


times—“I shall be working late to-morrow 
night, so please don’t expect me.” This was 
before the days when the law protected the 
young from excessive hours of labour; when 
(as now is in measure the case) public opi- 
nion helped private employers to acknow- 
ledge “the children’s rights,” and shorten 
the otherwise far too lengthy day of work. 
We were all rejoicing in the fact of Willie’s 
rosier looks, and wondering how much one 
good meal a day had to do with it, when one 








night he sat before his untasted supper look- 
ing very thoughtful. 

“What's amiss? Have you no appetite ?” 
inquired the cook, who prided herself upon 
preparing tasty dishes for the hard-working 
lad, and delighted in watching their disap- 
pearance. 

“It’s not that,” said Willie, “but it goes 
against me to be feasting like a gentleman, 
while mother and the children have to put 
up with the plainest food, and short com- 
mons in the bargain. I was wondering now 
if I might carry my supper home of a night. 
I think they would enjoy seeing me eat it, 
and—baby would get a taste, you see!” 

It was impossible to oppose Willie’s ge- 
nerous thought, although we all knew he 
needed the meal without subjecting it to the 
tax of “tastes for baby.” The cook met 
the difficulty by providing a double portion, 
and things went on cheerfully for some few 
weeks longer, when Willie left a note one 
day from his mother, thanking everyone for 
kindness received, and saying that, “now 
the father was able to return to work, Willie 
would not call for his supper.” 

Nothing could exceed the gratitude of the 
letter, but there was a gentle dignity in its 
tone which prevented further overtures upon 
our part. So for a while we lost sight of 
Willie. We saw him later—a mere skeleton 
—walking feebly, with the languor of an 
invalid. He had had fever, and had but 
recently left the hospital. He found it diffi- 
cult to gather strength in the air of London’s 
East-end, but was anxious to get back to 
work. His delight was unbounded—carry- 
ing him far beyond personal gratification and 
pleasure—when we arranged a visit to a sea- 
side convalescent home. ‘He would get 
strong again, and cease to be a burden upon 
his hard-working parents ! ” 

And at this juncture something happened 
—alas! no unusual story of city life—Wil- 
lie’s parents had “a few words,” and the 
man, who felt himself to be wronged by his 
wife’s unjust judgment, told her “ he would 
trouble her no longer. She had managed 
for herself while a widow” (for he was only 
Willie’s stepfather), “and she must do the 
same again.” Thus calmly charging her with 
the responsibility of his action, the husband 
left the wife and never returned. Penitent 
and awe-struck at the terrible issue of a 
small quarrel, the broken-hearted wife sought 
him in vain. Once she saw him returning 
from work—his tools were on his back—at 
the top of a tram going in the contrary 
direction from the old home, but ere she had 
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run the length of a short street and sought 
to stop the tram it was beyond her reach, 
and the husband so lovingly sought was once 
more lost in a crowd. 

This sad episode in the family history ne- 
cessitated Willie’s recall from the seaside. He 
came back full of determination to lift again 
upon his youthful shoulders the burden of 
home life. He had lost his place with his 
old master—who could not wait for him— 
and he was glad to get anywhere without 
loss of time. The “anywhere” proved to be 
“work without end and very limited wages,” 
where the anxiety of pleasing a master dif- 
ficult to satisfy created daily anxiety and 
friction. Willie grew thin again and looked 
aged with care. 

“Never mind me,” he would say when we 
gave him a word of cheer on some chance 
meeting, “if only I can ease poor mother’s 
troubles !” 

One day we sent for him. 

“Willie, we have seen your mother to-day, 
and we have planned to let you take a new 
situation if you are willing.” 

“Not away from home?” said the boy, 
with a sorrowful start. 

“ Yes and no, Willie,” we replied, and be- 
fore we could say more he said emphatically, 

“T couldn’t consent to leave. mother, 
please don’t ask it. It might be easier times 
for me, but so long as I can get back at 
night and keep my eye upon her it is some- 
thing.” 

“Stop, Willie,” we interrupted. “You 
are invited to take the situation of ‘ general 
help’ in our household. Regular hours, with 
time for study and reading in the evening ; 
regular food and mother’s heart lighter, be- 
cause she knows you will not be overworked.” 

Willie’s blue eyes flooded with tears. 

“T'll make you a faithful servant,” he said, 
drawing himself erect, as if the very thought 
of the new position had given him some 
extra claim upon personal dignity. And he 
kept his word splendidly. 

Willie is a prosperous commercial traveller 
to-day for the firm which took him at our 
recommendation when the time had come 
for him to leave us. 

We talk of the influence the rich have 
over the poor, of the teaching we in our 
larger homes have power to give those who 
are dwellers in smaller ones, Has not the 





time come for us to acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the poor themselves, who live before 
us lives of such true heroism? Of all the 
influence brought to bear upon the children 
of our own home none was stronger for good 
than that which emanated from the faithful 
little servant and friend Willie! Poverty 
and hardship are surely blessings, to be re- 
ceived as among the good and perfect gifts 
coming down “from above,” when to them 
can be traced so much that is strong and 
saintly in character. 

We plead for more human sympathy for 
the child heroes of our large cities, whose 
lives of pathetic suffering are so plainly writ- 
ten upon the face. Why pass such daily by 
without one effort to pour a little God-given 
love into the heart breaking beneath its load ? 
This is a work, not for societies, but for indi- 
viduals; a work within the easy reach of 
many who only need to be made aware of 
its existence to gladly give it attention; 
while, on the other hand, all such work helps 
to educate public opinion to acknowledge the 
rights of children, and to make persistent 
neglect of the little ones in any home a viola- 
tion of all right feeling and a sin against our 
conception of the religion of Christ. 

In spite of the large number of cases of 
wrong and hardship brought to light by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, there are many thousand helpless 
sufferers in our land to-day, whose terror- 
filled lives might be completely changed for 
them, if those who knew their sorrows attri- 
buted sufficient importance to them. 

How many harsh and bitterly cynical men 
and women of to-day, who bring to society 
an unwholesome influence—paying hack as 
with revenge the neglect of their childhood 
—owe their condition of thought and life to 
those slights and severities of child-treat- 
ment, which turned the brilliant garden of 
youth into a barren wilderness, and under- 
mined all religious thonght and feeling with 
a sense of cruel injustice and wrong! The 
scepticism to be most feared is that surely 
which is sown by parental neglect in the 
tender, love-needing heart of innocent child- 
hood. The thought is but the counterpart 
of the one which, in recognising the heroism 
in Willie’s life, knows how much of it he 
owed to the love and devotion of a true 
mother. 
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A CENTURY OF MISSION ENTERPRISE. 


By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., F.R.G.S. 


QO* the second day of October, in the 

year 1792, William Carey, shoemaker, 
schoolmaster, and minister of Harvey Lane 
Baptist Chapel, Leicester, induced twelve 
other poor ministers to “solemnly agree to 
act in society together,” to make an effort for 
the propagation of the Gospel among the hea- 
then. After public services in Andrew Ful- 
ler’s chapel at Kettering they retired to the 
house of Deacon Wallis’s widow, and there, 
in a parlour looking into the sunny back gar- 
den, they founded the first Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of modern times. On the 
thirty-first day of the same month they met 
again in Northampton, and paid over their 
subscriptions, amounting in all to £13 2s. 6d. 
At a third meeting the society “examined 
and discussed in the most diligent and im- 
partial manner: In what part of the heathen 
world do there seem to be the most promis- 
ing openings?” Under the influence of the 
narratives of Captain Cook’s voyages William 
Carey had resolved to go to Tahiti. But 
hearing of a Dr. Thomas, who had returned 
from Bengal to raise funds for a mission to 
that part of India, he wrote to his brethren 
recommending union with Thomas “for the 
purpose of sending the Gospel to the heathen 
indefinitely.” At the fourth meeting, held in 
Kettering again, Carey and Thomas—an or- 
dained minister and a medical practitioner— 
were nominated missionaries to the East 
Indies. They and their families, four adults 
and four children, went out on so little that 
they spent only £200 of the society’s money 
in all during the first three years, and Carey 
wrote to Fuller to send him no more, but to 
devote all the funds to a mission to Africa. 
The first English missionary’s faith, after 
pinching poverty and pathetic hardships, was 
such as to lead him to write in 1793, “ Africa 
is but alittle way from England ; Madagascar 
but a little way farther ; South America and all 
the numerous and large islands in the Indian 
and Chinese seas I hope will not be passed 
over. A large field opens on every side, and 
millions of perishing heathens—yea, all their 
miseries plead, as soon as they are known, 
with every heart that loves God, and with 
all the Churches of the living God. Oh, 
that many labourers may be thrust out!” 
Tf that was the day of small things, to Carey 
at least it was the time of divine expectation 
and total self-surrender. Hence his success 
even in his forty-one years’ apostolate in 








Bengal, and the universal fruits of that suc- 
cess in every land at the present hour. 
Hence the thousands who gathered around 
the society’s birthplace at Kettering in 1842 
to celebrate its jubilee, and the tens of thou- 
sands who have in 1892 been keeping the 
Carey Centenary there as well as at Notting- 
ham and Leicester, and this month in London. 

No doubt there were six organizations in 
existence for propagating the Gospel abroad 
as well as at home before Carey’s. The first 
(1649) was Cromwell’s New England Com- 
pany, which the Long Parliament created, 
on the petition of seventy English and Scottish 
ministers, to evangelise the Red Indians. Its 
agent was John Eliot. The great and the 
good Robert Boyle revived it for a time, 
when attempts to rob it were made under the 
Stuarts, and he left the residue of his estate 
to found a similar organization among the 
Indians of Virginia, which still exists as the 
Christian Faith Society (1691). The third 
is the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge (1698), which gave grants to other 
missions, chieflyGerman. The fourth is the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts (1701), which till 1821 worked 
for European British subjects, making occa- 
sional grants to missionaries among native 
races. The fifth is the corresponding Scot- 
tish Society (1709), which supported the two 
Brainerds among the Red Indians, and now 
devotes the same funds, left by legacy, to the 
Blantyre Mission in Nyassaland. All these 
were not directly foreign missionary agencies 
before Carey, or they ceased to be so on the 
War of Independence in America. Omitting 
the visits of Wesley and Coke to the negro 
slaves in the Southern States, the sixth organi- 
zation is that of the Unitas Fratrum, or Mora- 
vians (1732). Its self-supporting method in- 
fluenced William Carey, as its evangelical 
teaching coloured John Wesley’s experience. 
But it was purely German in origin and per- 
sonnel till recent times, and it honourably 
sought the most obscure and the most de- 
graded races who could not influence others ; 
the three men whom it sent to India before 
Carey soon abandoned their mission. Beyond 
the self-supporting method, which he and his 
colleagues carried out with results the most 
magnificent and unparalleled then and still, 
Carey’s society was original in its constitu- 
tion. Above all, it was the first to send out 
an Englishman to do the work, entrusted by 
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God to the English-speaking people, of evan- 
gelising the dark races. For that every Chris- 
tian thanks God to-day, and blesses the name 
of William Carey. 

The seven rules of Carey’s Society, avow- 
edly based on his still unique “ Enquiry into 
the Obligations of Christians to use means 
for the Conversion of the Heathen,” are first 
of all catholic. They throw on “the present 
divided state of Christendom” the responsi- 
bility for the creation of a sectarian society, 
and they use that division as a reason for 
each denomination exerting itself separately. 
Because the whole evangelical army of the 
Church of God was asleep, and had slept on 
ever since Europe became nominally Chris- 
tian and even reformed, so far as its duty to 
the newly-discovered races was concerned, 
this particular regiment, the Calvinistic Bap- 
tists, must act alone, or at least the twelve 
ministers among them whom the impor- 
tunity of Carey had awoke. These thirteen, 
including Carey himself, subscribed an aver- 
age of a pound sterling a head annually. 
With the exception of the treasurer, they 
were poorer than the artisan of the present 
day, considerably poorer than the skilled 
working-man. They belonged to the hum- 
blest—and most despised—sect in England, 
though the secretary was a theologian, like 
Andrew Fuller, and they soon had supporters, 
like Robert Hall and John Foster. Carey’s 
income, as a minister in Leicester, was so 
small—under fifty pounds a year-—that he 
had to keep school besides. Yet these men 
had faith and culture, had self-sacrifice and 
fidelity to the teaching of God’s Word, 
enough, a hundred years. ago, to fix, as the 
minimum standard of membership of a fo- 
reign missionary society or church, “ ten 
pounds at once, or ten shillings and sixpence 
annually.” In his ‘ Enquiry” Carey had sug- 
gested a tenth of the personal income as the 
rate of giving for both home and foreign 
missions, or a penny a week from every 
member of a Christian congregation, as the 
lowest. A hundred years of growing wealth 
and prosperity have passed over Christen- 
dom since Carey gave himself and ultimately 
£46,625, as the seal of his sincerity ; but no 
Christian Church has yet risen to the lowest 
average standard of a penny a week from 
each of its members. Few are the Christian 
congregations which have reached, fewer still 
those which have excceded, the higher aver- 
age of the thirteen poor ministers of the 
Midlands a century ago. Prayer was the 
secret of their faith and effort; praying with 
them meant working and giving. 





It was after six years of pioneering in an 
indigo district of Lower Bengal that Carey 
was joined by colleagues, and they settled 
in Serampore, near Calcutta, under the pro- 
tection of the Danish flag. There, on the 
Moravian system, they formed a brotherhood 
in the central house, which was gradually 
enlarged into the spacious pillared bungalow 
represented in the picture. In front flows 
the rapid Hoogli River, past the chapel, the 
Friend of India press and office, as they were 
till the writer left the place in 1874, the 
paper manufactory, the College, the profes- 
sor's house, built at a later date, in which 
Carey died ; Aldeen House, in which David 
Brown, the godly chaplain, lived in Carey’s 
time ; and the Aldeen Pagoda, which was fitted 
up as Henry Martyn’s oratory. Around the 
home of the brotherhood Carey laid out a 
park and the Botanical Garden. On one 
side he planted the now umbrageous maho- 
gany-trees. Behind he carefully shut off the 
garden, laid out on the Linnean system, where 
he spent in prayer many a morning at sun- 
rise. On the other side, leading to the Col- 
lege, he made an avenue of now stately trees, 
each with a history, and all forming what is 
called Carey’s Walk. All through the first 
seventy-five years of this century this pro- 
perty, created by and for the missionary 
brotherhood, continued to be maintained as 
Carey had made it and left it. On the last 
representative of the community reaching a 
great age, and the present writer leaving the 
spot, the park and houses, except the char- 
tered college, which is still under its own 
trustees and was presented to the Baptist 
Missionary Society, were sold to a Scottish 
jute company. 

It was in that now pillared bungalow that 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, and Hannah 
Marshman, first of women missionaries in 
India, did their immortal work, and were 
followed by three successive editors of the 
Friend of India,* when it was the great weekly 
newspaper of the East. The entrance is from 
behind, under a low porch, from the top of 
which the whole park and garden could be 
surveyed by the wearied worker who sought 
coolness at the close of the day. Ascending 
the broad inner steps, the visitor finds him- 
self in a spacious hall, whence he passes into 
the central dining-room, divided from it only 
by pillars, and thence into the lofty drawing- 
room, with its curving roof of wood and iron. 
From that room he steps out to the river 
verandah and looks forth on as fair a scene 


* John Clark Marshman, C.S.I., Meredith Townsend, and 
George Smith. 
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as the plains of India can present. The | ness to do good ; preaching Christ crucified, 
Hoogli River, half a mile broad and as turbid | as Paul did ; making the natives at home in 


as the yellow Tiber, has spilled over from | our company; forming churches of the souls 


the Ganges, and carries with it the rich mud 
of the Delta to the Bay of Bengal. Now it 
is seen dotted with the boats of the fisher- 
men casting their nets, or with the passenger 
dinghies hurrying down to Calcutta or borne 
from the city by the sweeping tide. Now it 
is deserted at the ebb, as the boats seek 
refuge for a little from the “ bore,” or tidal 
wave, rolling up the estuary in its fury and 
with a low roar sweeping all before it. From 
the ghaut at the observer's feet, long since 
swept away by the waters with the other 
house in which for some years he lived, Dr. 
Carey used to take boat to Calcutta, or, if 
the tide was against him, used to cross the 
river to Barrackpore, and drive down, on the 
left bank, to his duties as professor of Ben- 
gali, Marathi, and Sanskrit in the college of 
Fort William, as missionary to the natives 
of Calcutta, and as pastor for a time of its 
Lal Bazaar Chapel, in which Europeans and 
Eurasians, as well as Bengalees, worshipped. 
The Barrackpore Park and country seat of 
the Governor-General were created by the 
Marquis Wellesley, who built the Govern- 
ment House of Calcutta also, in the opening 
years of the century. It is a beautiful spot, 
and the most English-like in India. There 
Carey was the honoured guest of every 
Governor-General, from Wellesley to Lord 
William Bentinck. There, on the banks of 
the river, on the spot she loved best, was 
laid, long after Carey’s time, the body of the 
beautiful and gifted Lady Canning. 

The Serampore Brotherhood founded, and 
for half a century carried on, the great mis- 
sionary enterprise, under what they called 
“a form of agreement respecting the great 
principles upon which the brethren of the 
mission at Serampore think it their duty to 
act in the work of instructing the heathen.” 
Read publicly three times every year at each 
of the many mission stations they called into 
existence, the agreement may be described 
rather as a deed of spiritual partnership, or 
a model missionary covenant. The eleven 
great principles of the agreement underlie 
all work for Christ, and have resulted always 
in success beyond the little faith of the best 
workers, whenever among non-Christians 
they have been really applied. First comes 
the motive—that we set an infinite value on 
immortal souls. After that these follow— 
all information as to the people to be evan- 
gelised ; abstinence from those things which 
would increase their prejudices ; watchful- 





that may be gathered ; training the native 
brethren to be pastors chosen by the churches; 
labouring with alt our might in translations 
of the Scriptures and opening native free 
schools ; constansy in prayer and the culti- 
vation of personal religion ; finally, com- 
plete self-sacrifice. The last is thus ex- 
pressed :—‘‘ That we give ourselves up un- 
reservedly to this glorious cause. Let us 
never think that our time, our gifts, our 
strength, our families, or even the clothes 
we wear, are our own. Let us sanctify them 
all to God and His cause. Oh, that He may 
sanctify us for His work! No private family 
ever enjoyed a greater portion of happiness 
than we have done since we resolved to have 
all things in common. If we are enabled 
to persevere we may hope that multitudes of 
converted souls will have reason to bless God 
to all eternity for sending His Gospel into 
this country.” 

When the modern missionary century 
began on such principles, and such men as 
Carey, Marshman and Ward, and such a 
woman as Hannah Marshman, carried them 
out, need we wonder at the outburst of en- 
thusiasm in England, Scotland, and America 
which resulted, as we shall see, in the forma- 
tion of the great Missionary Societies, in the 
development of Missionary Churches, and in 
the continually increasing fruit now gathered 
for Christ in almost all non-Christian coun- 
tries ? 

If such was the beginning of the century’s 
enterprise, what has been its growth? The 
modest ‘ Periodical Accounts ” sent home by 
Carey and his colleagues, and published by 
Andrew Fuller as secretary, while they led 
Sydney Smith and the young lions of the 
Edinburgh Review to mock till Southey an- 
swered the sneer in the Quarterly Review, 
called society after society into existence, 
for Anglicans and Nonconformists, and made 
the Churches of the Presbyterians, as such, 
missionary organizations. The movement 
against the slave-trade and slavery received 
an impetus which led it to victory. The 
Sunday-school system was brought to the 
birth. Bible, tract, and pure literature 
agencies followed. The decade from 1794 to 
1804 was pronounced by contemporary ob- 
servers and writers to be a new era of _benc- 
volence. The new school of poetry, founded 
by William Cowper, and led to its highest 
heights by Wordsworth, gave at once ex- 
pression and impulse to the new-born evan- 
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gelical enthusiasm of humanity. Watts, in 


his paraphrase of the missionary psalms and | 


prophecies, so early as 1719; Williams, in 
his jubilee hymn, “ O’er those gloomy hills 





Kettering House, where the Baptist Missionary Society was founded. 


of darkness,” in 1722; and Wesley, in his 
Hymns of Intercession for All Mankind in 
1758, had brought the powerful influence of 
song to bear on the silent and idle churches 
of their time. Cowper and Montgomery 
burst forth in deathless strains; Heber 
followed, and the modern Hymnology of 
the Catholic Church sprang to life out of 
William Carey’s and Henry Martyn’s work 
for Hindus and Mohammedans. 

Fired by Carey’s early letters Robert Hal- 
dane, joined by his brother James, sold his 
estate like another Barnabas, and laid 
£35,000 at the Lord’s feet for a large mis- 
sion from Scotland to Benares. Their friends, 
Pitt and Dundas, refused to let them into 





India, and the money, with the lives of its 
givers, went to home missions. In 1795 the 
| London Missionary Society, catholic in con 
stitution though soon practically Noncon- 


formist, sent its first shipload of 
missionaries to the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, which have long 
been Christian, and themselves 
missionary, save in the extreme 
West. In 1796 the Edinburgh 
and the Glasgow Missionary 
Societies began to do the work 
which the General Assembly of 
that year, by an Arian majority, 
denounced. In 1799 Charles 
Simeon and Charles Grant 
founded the noblest of all, the 
Church Missionary Society, to 
which, however, Henry Martyn, 
fresh from the honours of Cam- 
bridge, as Senior Wrangler, offered himself 
invain. Inthe same year the Religious Tract 
Society arose to supply missions at home and 
abroad with Bible literature. The year 1804 
saw the first Foreign Missionary Army of the 
century completed by the foundation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Need we 
tell how an agency forthe Jews followed quick, 
how the Wesleyan and Propagation of the 
Gospel Societies became directly missionary 
to the dark races; how the old Church of 
Scotland repented of its Assembly’s vote, 
and both its parties combined to send out 
Alexander Duff to Caleutta, and John An- 
derson to Madras, while it adopted John 
Wilson at Bombay ? 





“Friend of India” Office, Carey’s Chapel, and House of Baptist Missionary Society, Serampore. 


Before Carey died, 1834, the £13 2s. 6d. 


| entered the field of conflict ; Germany was 


of 1792 had grown to £400,000 as the yearly | supplying men and also a little money. Ec- 








contributions of all these agencies for the | clesiastical revolutions, such as the Tracta- 
evangelization of the world. America had | rian movement in England and the disrup- 
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tion of the Church in Scotland, while at first | | 


apparently hostile to work abroad, resulted | 
in additional effort even there. But the 


which we directly trace the present success- 


ful missionary crusade. In 1857—58 the | 
Sepoy mutiny summoned Christendom to | 
take a Christ-like vengeance on the multitu- | 
dinous peoples of India, by doubling its | 


efforts for their Christianization, and Day id 
Livingstone returned for the first time from 
Africa, to reveal to the Churches and the 
Universities a new world of duty and of tri- 
umph. China received new attention ; Japan 
was opened ; the Crimean war had resulted 
in pressure brought to bear on the Moham- 
medan-world under the Turk. And all over 
the world there was no Jonger any door shut, 
save that of Tibet and the lands under 
Russia’s influence. What Carey had prayed 


and lived and died for had eome to pass with 
an historical rapidity, and a spiritual fulness, 


‘far beyond what the Church had asked or 
second half of the missionary century opened | 
without the fresh zeal and romance of its | 
predecessor, when two events occurred to|s 


thought. 

The world is ready for Christ, as men who 
study providence and believe the promises 
count readiness, and yet of its 1,480 millions 
1,000 millions wait for the good news of 
God. The great modern missionary cen- 
tury has closed with these results so far as 
the careful statistician, Dean Vahl of Copen- 


| hagen, can tabulate them from the authori- 


tative records. From seventeen countries 
of Christendom there have gone forth, and 
are now in non- 

Christian 


‘lands, 


6,557 


Government House, Barrackpore, with Great Banyan Tree. 


missionaries, | community of 3,680,000 gathered out of 
not counting | every nation under heaven, but chiefly from 


those sent to 


the cultured races of India and the farther 


the Jews and the decayed Chttetian Chur ani | East, from the savages of Africa and Mada- 





missionaries, so many of whom pn their 
husband’s effectiveness. Of the w hole, 4,495 


‘are men and 2,062 are unmarried women. | 


These lead a worn 4 host of 3,374 ordained 
native ministers, and 42,870 native helpers not 


ordained. In the seventeen Christian countries | 


which send them out and maintain them, by 


prayer and a subsistence allowance, there are | 
264 missionary organizations, which raised | 


£2,229,759 in the year 1890—91. If the 

number of communicants is the best test of 

direct success, then there are this year at | 

least 920,000, representing a total Christian | 
XXI—49 





gascar, from the once cannibal peoples of the 


| many- islanded Pacific Sea, from New Zealand 


'and the Fiji’s, to Samoa and Hawaii. 

As in this month of October we enter on 
the second missionary century, are Christians 
of all the Churches and societies to make it 
even more remarkable than its predecessor, 
a parallel to the apostolic days of Pentecost 
and persecution and miracle, when, under 
the shadow of Imperial Rome, and through 
the Hellenic influence and tongue, the Chris- 
tian Church took root and spread abroad its 
branches till Rome and Constantinople fell 
before the cross? There are signs, there are 
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strong cryings and supplications everywhere, 
there are consecrated men and women, young 
and old, there are spiritual principles as to 
the kingdom of Christ, all of which point to 
a new era of benevolence in its highest form. 
The past—even Carcy’s and Martyn’s, even 





Duffs and Livingstone’s past—will become 
indeed the day of small things, if every 
Christian learns that his and her sacramental 
oath, renewed from time to time at Holy Com- 
munion, involves personal self-denial, that the 
kingdom of God may come among men. 





THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 
By ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisuor or WiNcHEsSTER. 


V.—ITS BLESSEDNESS. 
“*To know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.”—Eruegstans 111. 19. 


A PARADOX is an indispensable com-| our Lord’s meaning of it ; this, in St. Paul’s 
monplace, which universal assent envi- | figure, is to be filled into all the fulness of 
rons with the subtle peril of being either! God. On the blessedness of this love I have 


despised or forgotten, and which prudent | 


teachers will continually impress, if in an 
eccentric and almost contradictory fashion. 
When the great apostle, who knew as much 
of His Master’s love as any, wrote to the 
Ephesians this sentence about it, having 
‘mmediately before offered a prayer that they 
might know it, and own it as their greatest 
treasure, he was not conscious of any incon- 
sistency ; he simply wished to enforce on 
them that just because’ it surpassed the 
human mind to know all of it, therefore 
should they instantly set themselves to know 
as much of it as they could. 

Its length, if indeed we suppose (not too 
readily to be taken for granted) that the won- 
derful sentences immediately preceding the 
text refer to this love, and not to something 
else distinct from it, takes us back to the 
eternity behind time, and to the eternity 
then in front, when time shall be no longer. 
Its breadth gives the universe, with its 
countless worlds, as the scope of its holy and 
majestic activities. Its depth penetrates to 
the vast spirit world in Hades. Its height 
lifts up the soul to the heavenly places, 
where to saints and angels is made known 
by the Church the manifold wisdom of God. 

To know all of this love at any time, or 
to know it at once, or to know it easily and 
at will is impossible. In this sense it is that 
the love of God passeth knowledge, for it is 
unfathomable and infinite, and not to be 
expressed in words. 

But to know something of it, at once, and 
to know more and more as life goes on, and 
all through the ages to come to be deep- 
ening in the knowledge of it, and gratefully 
to accept from day to day all the discipline 
that may help us to receive, and absorb, and 
transmit it to others—this is eternal life, in 





to write now. How little it is that I can 
write, and how coldiy and feebly I shall 
write it ! 

“ Eye hath not seen, nor hath ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him.” But though 
they may be more than we are able to ex- 
press, they are here ; and God reveals them 
by His Spirit; and each man’s personal 
experience is the only proof of it to him. 
For I cannot know it for you; and you 
cannot learn it for me. I can only press on 
you that it is to be known; and that life is 
another thing when we do know it; and 
that we may each know as much of it as we 
please ; and that so far as we know it, shall 
we be filled with God. 

Let us consider some of the elements of 
this blessedness. 

(1.) The love of Christ is a love from all 
eternity. He was the ‘‘ Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” In other words, if 
the inference is a fair one, when the world 
was to be made, the Son of God Who made it 
foresaw that man for whom it was made would 
need redemption as well as creation; that 
the redemption he would need could only be 
accomplished by the sacrifice of His own life 
as a creature and fellow; that nevertheless 
He made man, made him, as a Latin Father 
has not scrupled to say, that He might have 
the bliss of redeeming him; made and re- 
deemed him, out of the fulness of His infinite 
love. When we think that Christ has always 
loved us, His goodness bewilders us, but it 
also gives us peace. 

He knew all what we should be in our 
unworthiness of His love, and still He loved 
us. He has loved us in the distant past ; 
and resolved to save us, not for works of 
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righteousness that we should do, but for 
His mercy. The eternity of His love, and 
the sovereignty of it, are parallel truths 
which help to illuminate each other. “Chosen 
in Him, before the foundation of the world 
—that we should be holy and without blame 
before Him in love.” 

(2.) But the eternity of this love is matched 
in its blessedness only by its unchangeable- 
ness. This is a truth of the Old Testament, 
repeated and developed in the New. 

“I the Lord change not, therefore ye sons 
of Jacob are not consumed,” was the pro- 
phetic assurance. “Having loved His own 
which were in the world He loved them 
unto the end,” is the historical statement of 
St. John. ‘“ Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ?” is the triumphant challenge 
of St. Paul. 

It is important to observe of all these 
passages, with reference to what is known in 
controversial theology as the final perseve- 
rance of the saints, that they bear exclu- 
sively on only one side of that truth— 
the objective fact of the Divine faithfulness 
—and do not touch, much less discuss, the 
other half of the problem—the awful capacity 
in man to sin against grace, and light, and 
love. “ All that the Father giveth Me shall 
come to Me, and no man shall pluck them out 
of My Father’s hand,” is a truth on which we 
rest as the charter and ground of our salva- 
tion. But we have no promise for those 
who drop the cross, or fall into presumptuous 
sin, or weary of unrequited service, and go 
back, whether sorrowfully or eagerly, into 
the evil world. There is only one thing 
which can separate us from the love of Christ. 
It is our own wilful, persevering, deliberate 
sin. So long as we hate sin, and resist 
temptation, and receive grace, and love duty, 
we are as safe in the everlasting arms that 
were nailed to the cross, as if we were stand- 
ing before the throne of God. There is no 
caprice in the Father’s purpose, there is no 
fickleness in the Saviour’s love. He will not 
change, nay, let me be bold and say He can- 
not change. Why should He? God is 
love. 

(3.) Another element in His love, and 
almost the most consoling of all, is the spon- 
taneity of it. How often the true heart, 
self-reproaching, just because it is true, is 
tormented by the doubt, born out of a sense 
of its own unworthiness, of the simple im- 
possibility for the Holy Saviour to love one 
so vile, so worthless as itself. The way of 


life is a narrow way indeed, lying between 
the two quicksands of presumption and 





despair; and, according to our individual 
nature and the circumstances which happen 
to.us, the tempter tempts us to either one or 
the other. And either way is death. Well, 
no amount of self-introspection, and no ex- 
perience of human infirmity will ever succeed’ 
in convincing a sincere heart that it is worthy 
of Christ’s love, or that it could ever hope to 
be through the sacrifice of a thousand lives. 
If, then, [ am told to know and believe the 
love of God to me, and yet can find no cause 
in myself why He should love me, where am 
I to look, and what am I to do? The 
answer is—and it is the voice of the Father 
—‘* My child, look unto Me and be saved. 
I love thee because My hands have made 
and fashioned thee; because thou art the 
thought of My will, and the object of My 
mercy, and the manifestation of My glory. 
I love thee because I have bought thee with 
the blood and the passion of My beloved 
Son. Know and believe it; and be at rest.” 
The simple, mighty, incredible, yet absolute 
truth is this: God loves us, because it has 
so pleased Him; and there is no other ac- 
count to give of it, reason and argue as we 
may. On the Eternal purpose, on the Incar- 
nate life, on the accomplished sacrifice, on 
the final victory rest at once the motive of 
God’s love, the fact of Christ’s redemption, 
the assurance of our own place in the Father's 
house as children and heirs. 

(4.) Another element in it, not without its 
shadow of mystery, is the scope of it. ‘God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son.” It is a very, very blessed 
thought to an unselfish Christian to contem- 
plate the vastness and illimitableness of the 
redeeming purpose. It is an insoluble pro- 
blem to reconcile the apparent failure of the 
method with the original magnificence of the 
plan. It also stirs in a timid heart, sensi- 
tive to its insignificance, the anxious fear of 
being utterly lost in such a vast concourse— 
as if too small for God to see, or too worthless 
for Christ to save. But the vastness of 
the scope is to stimulate the activities of 
Christian pity. ‘ How shallthey hear with- 
out a preacher, and how shall they preach 
unless they be sent?” Whatever other 
things God may do, He will never take from 
man his moral freedom, or relieve him from 
the responsibility of his relation to others. 
To the individual soul, the incontrovertible 
and undeniable evidence of God’s love to 
him is his baptism. To be a member of 
Christ, a child of God, an inheritor of the 
kingdom of Heaven; and to be all these, 
through the inscrutable Providence of the 
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divine Sovereignty which chose him to it, 
when hundreds and millions were left only 
in the darkness, is a distinct proof of love, 
which should silence and shame all querulous 
carpings about the direction of God’s mercy — 
should say to him, in the apostle’s words, “All 
things are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” 

(5.) For, in immediate connection with the 
scope of the divine love, and a concurring 
feature of its blessedness, is its individuality. 
St. Paul again and again asserts it in special 
application to himself, ‘“ Who loved me, and 
gave Himself for me.” The historical evi- 

ence of it we possess in St. John, who 
always describes himself as “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved” ; and in the account of 
the family of Bethany, of whom the Evange- 
list records, “ Now Jesus loved Martha, and 
Mary, and Lazarus.” Let us confess that it 
is hard to appreciate the separate personal 
love of the Saviour to each individual soul. 
Reason may inflexibly decline to accept it; 
and, but for the instinct that compels to 
prayer, and the experience which recognises 
that prayer is answered, the thought of the 
heart that it is known and cared for by God, 
might well be scouted as the dream of a pre- 
sumptuous egotism. But the corporate life 
of the entire society, and the separate per- 
sonality of each individual member of it, are 
essential to each other as the only complete 
account of the spiritual condition of mankind. 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens ”—and every 
man shall bear his own burden, are the two 
poles of Christian fellowship and personal 
responsibility. Christian readers, to each of 
you I dare to say, I rejoice to say, in the 
name of Him to whom all hearts are open, 
and from whom no secrets are hid—that 
Christ loves you with a separate, and indi- 
vidual, and complete, and discriminating 
love, as if there were no other being in the 
universe on whom His love could rest ; that 
He loves you in spite of your unworthiness, 
and your insignificance, and unprofitableness, 
and self-reproaches ; that He did not begin 
to love you because you were good, but be- 
cause He wished to make you good ; He did 
not love you because you were doing so 
much for Him, but because He meant to bid 
you and help you to try. The only thing 
He hates is insincerity. He cannot go on 
loving you if you are false to Him. The 
only barrier to His grace and your own 
blessing is a stumbling and faltering faith. 

(6.) One other feature is the blessedness of 
Christ’s love, and one which comes very near 
home to many of us is its tenderness. The 





sentence in the Gospels which has, perhaps, 
touched more pulses in the moral tempera- 
ment of mankind than any, is a sentence 
of two words, “Jesus wept.” Tenderness 
is love in expression; and the mere fact 
that such pain is taken to make it expres- 
sive, at once accentuates the earnestness 
of the purpose to show it, and opens the 
depths of the heart to receive it. Instantly 
we admit that not always, or at first, was 
the Lord tender to those whom He most 
sincerely loved, and most distinctly purposed 
toaid. Occasionally His manner was abrupt, 
and His questions incisive, and His condi- 
tions hard, and His delay painful. He 
dreaded effeminacy in the spiritual life; He 
never flattered, or pampered, or caressed ; 
and He refused to protect by anodynes, from 
sharp but wholesome vain, those who He 
saw needed it. Yet all that came from the 
greatness of the love which filled His spirit, 
and from the skill and insight wherewith He 
would stimulate and ripen the soul for what 
was coming afterwards. Between man and 
man there is a felt affectation in unctuous 
expressions of feeling, which in the nature of 
things cannot always have much substance in 
them ; there is also the risk of insincerity in 
a nature, which always seems to stand at the 
pinnacle of emotional expression. Parents, 
moreover, who are always fondling their 
children with immoderate and uncalled for 
caresses, are training them into an inevitable 
indifference. But when the occasion arises 
for tenderness, the affection will instantly 
and abundantly manifest itself; and so be- 
tween Christ and the soul which He would 
heal, or comfort, or strengthen, the love 
which passeth knowledge has hidden ways 
and voices of its own. 

I know it, and you knowit. “ItisI, be 
not afraid,” comes to us out of the darkness. 

Though a whisper, it is heard through the 
wrath of the tempest and the whiteness of 
the tossing sea. When sickness weakens and 
humblesus—and sickness is no charm for sanc- 
tity—if we trust Him and cleave to Him, we 
shall wait, and suffer, and listen, and love, 
and be still. Our tears are in His bottle; 
and our pain comes to us as a way of sharing 
His cross. 

When the last enemy draws near, his inso- 
lence is stilled, and his javelin blunted ; he 
is become but the messenger to the Father’s 
House ; the echo of a voice, as of the music 
of many waters, ‘‘ Come up hither.” 

The tenderness of God—-O what words can 
adequately describe it ; none can know it but 
those who have needed it and tasted it for 
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themselves. To all of you here, I say: if 
you do not need it now, the day will come 
when you will need it. When flesh and heart 
fail; when the strength ebbs and the eyes grow 
dim ; when the world is passing and eternity 
is nearing ; when you can hear the plashing 
of the waves, and the murmur of the new 
song comes sweetly and gently over the 
water ; you will see a face bending over you, 
to comfort as one whom his mother com- 
forted, to soothe as a friend who has gone 
through it all for your sake, and knows what 
it is : when you will discover, as you cannot 
discover now, the immense tenderness of the 
Divine Pity. 

To conclude: The sense of this blessed- 
ness of the love of Christ will, of course, vary 
both in the amount of it, and in the vivid- 
ness of it, and in the occasion of it, with the 
temperament of the individual nature, and 
the processes of its spiritual discipline, and 
the eternal purpose of God. 

Some will need more of it and some less ; 
and the same person may need more of it at 
one time than another ; more at one stage of 
life than another. 

The mental constitution has its changes 
and epochs, as the bodily has. While some 
may need it often, others may need it seldom, 
and God gives it as He sees the need, not as 
we see it. When strong natures do need it, 
He gives it them ; for sorrow in such men is 
something terrible, and when expressed in 
tears, makes one even tremble. From others, 
where the temptation is to be emotional, and 
to rely on the sense of God, rather than on 
His character, it is often withholden—kindly 
withholden. We are to walk by faith, not by 
sight, and feeling indulged may mean man- 
hood weakened. Until we goto see the King 
in His beauty, we must not murmur if some- 
times we enter the cloud, and even abide 
there. He is there with us, though we see 
Him not. The self-respect of Christian men 
will not ask for sweetmeats, it is thankful 
for bread. 

There is, however, a time when the love 
which passeth knowledge is specially needed 
to console and refresh the heart. ‘The years 
draw nigh which have no pleasure in them. 
The body is humbled by sickness. The 
mind has no longer its eager and impetuous 
delight in books, or talk, or art, or music. 
The will does not leap at new activities ; it 
is jaded by the diligence of the filled years, 
perhaps hurt and disappointed by the wreck- 
age all round it of hope and plans and 
beginnings of the eager heart, now far in the 
hazy past. The conscience has its accumu- 





lating burden of unfulfilled tasks and dismal 
shortcomings, and of self put before God, 
and of sin which has stirred only a shallow 
penitence. The heart, dulled in its sensi- 
bilities, and wounded by the constant losses 
of friends going down to the grave with 
none to take their place, is apt to settle down 
into a moody indolence, or into a chronic 
discontent. At such moments, my friends— 
moments which we must all have observed 
and mourned over in others, which some day 
others may observe and mourn over in us— 
the one thing to do is to fall back, like tired 
children, on the thought of the love which 
passeth knowledge, and to be assured that, 
however little we deserve it, however feebly 
we may enjoy it, it is here, and here for us. 
It is such an awful sin, with Calvary in the 
far distance, for one moment to doubt the 
boundless love of God. Of that sin—that 
sin of sins—may we never be guilty; may our 
last years be full of fruitfulness through 
patience of suffering, and |rightness of tem- 
per, and steadfastness of devotion, and im- 
movableness of faith. If He hide His face 
from us, still we will trust Him. If He 
smile on us, and bring summer into our heart, 
we will praise Him, for light is pleasant to 
the soul. If He send us pain, we will not 
ask Him to remove it, if that might be to 
lose an opportunity for glorifying Him, but 
we may and we will ask for strength to 
bear it, 
“O Lord my God, do thou Thy holy will, 
I will lie still.” 

(7.) The blessedness of Christ’s love helps 
us in another way, and a way likely to be 
more and more needed by reverent and yet 
intelligent Christians—reverent in their sim- 
ple, dutiful loyalty to the written Word of 
God, as the authoritative expression of His 
Government, His Being, His Character ; in- 
telligent in their clear perception that in 
some respects the Bible must be treated as 
any other book must be treated—as to the 
history and relations of its several books, 
and the period of their compilation, and the 
language in which they have been written. 
For not only is it the duty and the honour of 
competent scholars thoroughly and courage- 
ously tostudy them, but the admitted result of 
their studies is not to be resented as pre- 
sumptuous, but to be accepted as edifying ; 
lest we find ourselves resting our salvation 
on a theory of inspiration, not on the Person 
of Jesus Christ ; and lest in our beautiful fear 
that the honour of God should be violated, 
we forget to trust Him as the way and the 
truth and the life. Ours are times when 
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everything seems to be in a condition of 
transition and flux; when the interpreta- 
tions and expositions inherited from our 
forefathers are daily percolated and under- 
mined by the relentless investigations of even 
devout scholars. We know and feel that God’s 
Word continueth for ever in Heaven ; but 
we are jealous, and we ought to be jealous 
of losing one jot or one tittle of that really 
divine inheritance, the knowledge and pos- 
session of which is eternal life. 

Here, as it seems to me, my brethren, the 
blessedness of the love of Christ steals into 
the soul, to give it safety and anchorage 
amid the tumult and disquiet all around it ; 
and say, “ Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul, why art thou disquieted within thee ?” 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away; Christ’s 
word shall not pass away.” 

The secret of our peace and confidence is 
a threefold one—in justice and patience and 
love. Let us be just to these scholars, whose 
gifts and erudition and opportunities call 
them to one of the most honourable tasks a 
man’s will can accept—that of studying and 
examining the text and the history of the 
Scriptures. Let us neither resent the scope 
of their inquiry nor discourage the thorough- 
ness of their investigations, nor fear the end 
of their research. They have their task, 
and we have ours. We will leave them 
with God, who long ago moved holy men to 
indite these books, and who also helps holy 
men to interpret them. For ourselves we will 
wait—only careful to wait long enough. 
There is as much weakness in a facile and 
eager acceptance of insufficient, though 
honestly worked results, as there is self- 
will in resisting and rejecting what is with 
sufficient agreement admitted to be really 
proved, merely because it means something 
for us to unlearn. There is such a thing as a 
just scepticism, which both purifies and widens 
and illuminates and protects religion. We 
will hold fast the faithful word as it has 
been taught, careful only to know that it is 
the faithful word, and not a gloss of it; 
thankful also to remember that never was 
there a period since the canon of Scrip- 
ture was closed, when scholarship had a 
more complete apparatus of textual, and 
doctrinal, and historical helps than in these 
latter times of ours. For whatever else 
may go, Christ cannot go. In some of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, which Christ said 
testify of Him, and to which He constantly 
referred as a divine authority, the final result 
of accomplished and laborious investigation 
may ultimately modify some of the convictions 





and positions held by us now, just as a gene- 
ration ago our fathers were constrained to 
admit that the Book of Genesis was not a 
technical hand-book of geology. The Church 
has survived that discovery, and may sur- 
vive others. Do not fear, but love, and 
love with the mind as well as with the soul. 
Christ is yours; nothing can rob you of 
Him, of His life, of His example, of His 
influence, of His gospel, of His Church. For 
myself I can unhesitatingly say 1 cannot con- 
ceive anything whatever in all the possibility 
of critical and historical research that could 
weaken my hold of Christ, diminish my 
faith in Christ, chill my love of Christ. In 
the fearless words of a living divine, ‘‘ We can 
listen to anything which historical criticism 
has to tell us of dates and authorship, of time 
and place. Our faith in Christ must deter- 
mine what in the Bible is vital to its own 
vitality. It is the personal intimacy with 
God in Christ which alone is our concern. 
Belief can be only in Jesus Christ. To Him 
alone do we ever commit ourselves, surren- 
der ourselves for ever and ever. Love is the 
distinctive prophecy of a future adherence ; 
and our knowledge of Christ is the know- 
ledge of love. What then can upset our trust 
in Him? What can disturb our knowledge 
of Him? What fear of change can the 
years bring on? Faith is moved by but one 
solitary passion—the hope of clinging closer 
and ever closer to the being of God.” And the 
love which passeth knowledge is not our love 
to Him, but His love to us, Who is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

(8.) Lastly, its blessedness consists in the 
joy it brings with it; the joy which can 
never grow less ; the joy which circumstances 
cannot imperil, nor change weaken, nor pain 
destroy ; the joy of the harvest, when the 
wheat is gathered, and the waters crossed ; 
the joy which Jesus tasted when His Pas- 
sion was over ; the joy which will be fulfilled, 
both for Him and for you, when you go to 
see His face. It is a wonderful thought, but 
not more wonderful than true, that we can 
add to the joy of Jesus. We can—the only 
thing to doubt about is, if we care for it. 
We have given Him pain enough in the 
past ; but it was as nothing for the love He 
bore us and the purpose He had to fulfil. 
When the high priest condemned Him, and 
the multitude cursed Him, and the priests 
taunted Him and the soldiers crowned Him, 
a deep, ineffable, sustaining joy filled His 
soul—He was dying for the world; and the 
world one day would know it, and in part 
reward Him, by fulfilling His joy in a wel- 
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comed salvation. My friends, give Christ 
this joy—the joy of saving you, and teaching 
you, and comforting you, and using you, and 
sanctifying you, and crowning you; and He 
will requite you with much joy in return, 
which the world can neither give nor take 





away. To-day, once more He says to you, 
“‘Lovest thon Me?” “My love for thee 
passeth all knowledge.” Can you say in re- 
turn—can all of you honestly, if humbly say 
it, “Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee ”% 





WITH PAUL AT EPHESUS. 


‘TLLITERATE are they who read 

No history 1\ those books of stone 
Which tell the way of pain the world 
By steadfast men ceaseless was led 
Through battles for the Eternal Right 
(That King and Guardian of us all), 
’Gainst whom the peddling Roman, Greck, 


And Hebrew, all inglorious fought. 


Time-serving souls, the bane of time, 
Blind to the immortal and the good, 
Unventuring towards some nobler world, 


Dullards and clay for graves are they. 


A volume is this ancient field 


On Paul—fool’s laughter, wise man’s scorn— 


Leader of men, who understood 

The mystic wisdom of that man 

Of Nazareth who lavished life 

In the one earthly work which made 


Life worth living, the love of man— 


Here with free passion and high faith 


Wove of inglorious destinies 


Wreathes glorious, in banishment 


Found freedom, in scorn, high praise, 


Earth’s greatest man, once fought with beasts, 


Its gala throng stares and insults, 


Yet cannot quench his manliness, 


Nor rob it of its victory. 
Moving within, they dimly feel 
Some stirrings of a heart’s applause 


For that grand life they see in him, 


Which throbs but in predestined kings, 


The kings who sway the deeper heart, 


Who hold all future time for realm, 


Whose crown is their intrepid truth 


In face of scoffs and steel and fire. 


The faithful tiger owned him, too, 


And quenched his thirst in his amaze; 
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For Christ can touch creation’s heart, 
And turn all passion into love. 

Paul conquered here ; and now he reigns, 
A time-realmed sovereign ! while these stones, 
Hurled down in silent, shapeless wreck, 
Are crumbling back to dust, to which 
Long ages since their owners went. 

With Truth, under this arching heaven, 
Of which both came, Paul rules mankind ; 
And never shall his day decline. 

Time’s epochs but brief seconds are 

In that immortal life which once 

Gazed round upon the circling throng, 
Watching that sport, Paul with the beasts; 
Then, lonelier than these ruins now, 

Yet knitted well by daring trust 

To Him who makes for man a world 

Now and to come for steadfast love. 

To-day vast, breathless multitudes, 
Beneath great fanes named after him 
Round the wide world, his deathless life 
And deathless words inspire and save. 
From dull, dead earthiness they lead 
Towards the great Christ he took them from, 
Towards the brave deeds, the ethereal he lights, 
The heavenly manhood which Christ gives ; 
Towards a redeemed, united world. 

The accents of the tongue divide 
People from people. Death divides 
Present from past; but on this spot 
Time is no more nor are its ways ; 

Souls but one common language speak, 
Have but one Lord, one brotherhood. 
As Time these stones, Christ desolates 
Menkind’s divisions: theatre, 

Forum, temple walls, veils, creeds, 

So long estranging man from man, 
Vanish in concord of the Cross, 

Which makes for ever all things one. 
Christ was in Paul at Ephesus. 

Still unsurpassed in love of Christ, 

Paul rules our living, deathless world, 

And shall, till that last-coming year 

When Christ shall come, Himself to reign. 
MARY HARRISON. 
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COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 


By ELLEN M. L. M‘DOUGALL. 


bpd LEO TOLSTOI is about sixty 

years of age; he belongs by birth to 
the aristocracy. His father took part in 
the national struggle against Napoleon I. 
in the campaigns of 1812 and 1813. His 
mother was a gentle-spirited woman, worn 
out by cares for husband and children and 
the large household. She died when Leo 
Tolstoi was only about fourteen years of 
age, yet his published recollections of her 
are full of homely detail. His love for her 
and for his first tutor, a rough German, 
are full of pathos. The Tolstoi family lived 
for the most part on their country estate, 
some four days’ drive from Moscow. Leo’s 
father was a great gambler at cards, he lost 
and won immense sums. The losses impo- 
verished his wife’s estate, and his chief gains 
were made after her death. In all his novels 
Count Tolstoi describes with much detail the 
habits of gamblers at billiards and cards, and 
the society they frequent. Students at the 
universities and officers in the army seem 
equally victims to this mania. 

Leo Tolstoi went to live with his maternal 
grandmother in Moscow when he was four- 
teen years of age, in order to prosecute his 
studies and fit himself to enter the university. 
A Frenchman named St. Jerome was here 
his tutor, a very unpleasant change after 
his simple-minded German instructor. St. 
Jerome was a fop and somewhat of a tyrant, 
and, had it not been for the grandmother's 
dignified protest against every form of cor- 
poral punishment, Leo Tolstoi would have 
suffered indignity as well as abuse from his 
tutor. At his grandmother’s house he first 
entered into society, and from her he acquired 
his knowledge of etiquette. She was a woman 
of considerable weight of character as well as 
social position, and in her home her grand- 
sons made their début into the society of the 
old capital. When sixteen years of age Leo 
Tolstoi entered the university as a student 
and receiyed his first communion, for both 
which events he was carefully prepared. A 
full confession of all previous sins was neces- 
sary, and after absolution from the priest he 
became a member of the Church. At least 
once a year the orthodox Russian gets abso- 
lution after confession. Entering the univer- 
sity was a longed-for event, as it gave many 
coveted privileges, such as wearing a uniform 
and being treated as a man instead of asa 
child. 





Count Tolstoi tells in his recollections of 
how childishly that first day of manhood was 
spent—how on acquiring his coat with brass 
buttons he perambulated the house, pausing 
long before the mirrors, and when at length 
this occupation palled upon him he used his 
new liberty in driving to the pastrycook’s 
and indulging in eight different kinds of 
pastry, after which he bought a large pipe 
and tobacco, and made his first experiment 
in smoking. The result is better imagined 
than described. On his. partial recovery, 
however, he went to a dinner with fellow- 
students, and did not leave until he had also 
experimented to an undesirable extent with 
champagne. At this period of his life, as with 
most young men, his greatest ambition was 
to be comme il faut—conventional. Never- 
theless he aspired to live a blameless life, and 
a friendship which he formed with a fellow- 
student named Dimitry was a help towards 
its realisation. He constantly came short of 
his ideals—fell into the same ways of living 
as his neighbours. In his great novel, “ Peace 
and War,” he describes with abundant detail 
the life of young officers in the Russian army ; 
the way in which they avoided ennui by con- 
tinual betting, card-playing, and vodka drink- 
ing. In this work he portrays some of the 
battles in which his father actually engaged. 

Whilst referring to his youth one is struck 
by the petty vanity and self-consciouszess of 
these young Russian nobles, their unreason- 
able jealousy, their quickness to take offence 
and fancy themselves insulted ; all of which 
might have been cured by the discipline of 
physical education. Had these young gentle- 
men had some equivalent for football and 
cricket, &c., they would have been less intro- 
spective and more healthy-minded members 
of society. Their amusements when in town 
were smoking, drinking, betting, and reading 
French novels, and they spent but little time 
in the country, which, however, affords splen- 
did opportunities for hunting and shooting. 
In his other great novel, “ Anna Karenina,” 
Tolstoi describes his hero as leaving the army 
and town society and settling on his country 
estate, determined to farm on scientific prin- 
ciples—live a simple domestic life and in- 
noculate his peasantry with his ideas. This 
is, indeed, what Tolstoi himself did, for im- 
mediately after his marriage he settled on 
his country estate, and never left it for twenty 
years. One of the most graphic bits in this 
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realistic novel is an account of a day he spent 
mowing the hay with his peasants, how they 
watched him and expected him to lay aside 
the scythe as the unaccustomed exertion made 
him stiff and hot, and how he continued hour 
after hour under the blazing sun and cut 
long waves of hay; how proud he felt of 
this achievement, and what respect he in- 
spired in his fellow-workers, and what enjoy- 
ment he himself derived from the full exer- 
tion of his manhood’s strength, and how good 
the peasants’ coarse lunch tasted to his hunger- 
whetted appetite. Although “Anna Kare- 
nina” contains many such pretty country 
pictures, it is a tragedy and deals with social 
life in its darkest phase. 

In another book, “ A Russian Proprietor,” 
Tolstoi describes the infinite difficulties of a 
landowner inducing his peasants to adopt 
new methods—to avoid waste, and keep their 
buildings clean. Also the opposition of his 
own class to any man of culture burying him- 
self in the country to fraternise with peasants. 

And indeed it is a strange, sordid, self- 
central little world, this of the Russian 
peasant. They provide their food and 
clothing from their own fields and flocks ; 
cabbage soup and black bread are their 
_ chief food. Almost their only luxury is 
a cup of tea flavoured with lemon and sugar, 
or a drop of vodka. They never leave 
the village boundaries, except to buy iron 
tools, salt, petroleum, and calico, or to pay 
their taxes. Of the great world that lies 
beyond their fields they know nothing ; the 
Czar and his Government are as remote 
to them as Heaven itself. What do they 
know of newspapers and politics? Their 
source of outside life is the pilgrims, who in 
large numbers journey across vast tracts of 
land to pray at popular shrines. They are 
welcome alike by nobles and by peasants ; 
they are, like the ancient bards of Wales, the 
story-tellers of the people, they are also the 
vendors of news and act as colporteurs, 
bringing cheap publications within the reach 
of the few who can read and are able to 
spare a few copecks to buy. Not above 
4 per cent. can read, although the Imperial 
Government is now spending two-and-a-half 
millions per annum on education from the 
universities to the primary schools. It will 
be unusually difficult to provide adequate 
educational advantages, as the population is 
so scattered. In Russia only 8 per cent. of 
the people live in towns; 92 per cent. are 
in country villages, and few, comparatively, 
have a church or school near at hand. In 
England we have the reverse—10 per cent. 













































live in the country and 90 per cent. in towns ; 
and even here a large proportion of children 
slip through the educational sieve without 
acquiring anything of value. In these Russian 
village communities all learn handicrafts; the 
women milk the cattle, spin the flax, churn 
butter, and fetch water; the men are all agri- 
culturists ; of the population of a hundred 
and twenty millions, at least one hundred 
millions are tillers of the soil. 

The faults of the Russian peasantry are 
the faults of a servile race. Emancipated 
from serfdom in 1865, they have had but 
a short time to stretch the limbs so long be- 
numbed. They are not the first enfranchised 
slaves who have shirked work, are slothful 
by preference, and grumble at their em- 
ng In the United States and in the 

est Indies to-day it is still a problem 
as to how to induce the freed negroes to 
work, and how to produce as much from 
the soil by free as by slave labour. Those 
races whose only inducement to labour has 
been the lash or the knout, must needs 
rest for a generation before labour will 
be looked on as anything but an intolerable 
nuisance. The dignity of labour and the 
divineness of service will dawn but slowly 
on the descendants of a hundred genera- 
tions of serfdom. 

But it is not as a country proprietor, nor 
as a novelist, that Count Tolstoi is chiefly 
interesting, but as a religious teacher. His 
books “ My Religion” and “ My Confession,” 
or “ Christ’s Christianity,” will probably sur- 
vive all his other writings. 

Seven or eight years ago, when the Rus- 
sian census was being taken, Count Tolstoi 
accompanied his son, who was requisitioned 
to assist in taking the census in some of the 
worst parts of Moscow. The sights he then 
saw altered life for him. Until then his cir- 
cumstances had been happy, he had many 
friends, was making large sums of money by 
his books, and though from time to time 
social problems pressed him sorely—as one 
knows when reading “ Anna Karenina ”— 
still he continued an atheist. The sudden 
contrast of his ease, comfort, and popularity 
to the lot of the Moscow slums went home 
to him. From that moment he was anxious 
to sacrifice everything he had, to devote his 
books, his estates, and all that supported his 
family, to make life more endurable for the 
poor. But his family declined to be abso- 
lutely sacrificed, and had he persisted the 
Government would have stepped in and 
appointed, trustees to manage the property 
on behalf of the Countess Tolstoi. For him- 
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self, however, he adopted the simplest and 
severest life possible to him. At this period 
also he sought the consolations of religion by 
going to the orthodox Church, attending 
communion, and praying. But no hope or 
light came to him in this way. Now, how- 
ever, he came across the teaching of Sutaieff, 
an emancipated serf and stonemason of St. 
Petersburg. This poor man had learned to 
read in order to study the Gospels. He read 
literally the warning against usury, and con- 
cluding that no business could be done with- 
out credit and interest except agriculture, he 
gave up his marble business, presented his 
money to the poor, and retired to his native 
village, where he tills the land. Driven from 
the church by the village priest on account 
of his heterodoxy in the matter of infant 
baptism, Sutaieff founded a sect of his 
own, the members of which read the New 
Testament in his house. These peasants 
there discovered that God is love and all men 
are brethren, and thereupon decided that 
war, usury, and commerce, as now conducted, 
were wrong. ‘They tried to do without 
bolts or bars to their houses, but were pil- 
laged. They refused to pay taxes, and had 
their goods distrained by Government like 
old English Quakers. Tolstoi here found 
the comfort he needed, and he took Sutaieff’s 
thoughts and threw them into literary form. 

Finding no satisfaction to mind or con- 
science in the teaching of the Church, Tolstoi 
himself became a diligent student of the 
Gospels in the original. After reading and 
re-reading them, our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, as given in the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
Matthew, struck him as the most perfectly 
clear and intelligible teaching. Its maxims 
he took for his rule of life, and to bring 
himself to absolute and literal obedience to 
all that it enjoins has been his constant 
endeavour. esist not evil is the keystone of 
his theology, and this doctrine of non-resist- 
ance he carries into every department of life. 
Herein our Lord condemns all national ani- 
mosities, all standing armies, as well as all 
private and personal hatred and revenge. 
All earthly courts of justice infringe Christ’s 
law, for they judge men and punish them. 
He proceeds to show that evil will never 
cast out evil, and that the reason the Church 
has failed to convert the world is because it 
is not a society of non-resistance. The blood 
of the martyrs was the seed of the Church, 
but when the Church conformed itself to 
the world it lost its power over humanity. 
Our Lord forbids the taking of oaths when 
He says, Swear not at all. Without oaths 








soldiers would not serve nor juries convict. 
What right has any man to vow absolute 
obedience to another human being? But, 
people exclaim, society if unprotected would 
be destroyed, anarchy would prevail, and 
evil would triumph. Tolstoi does not think 
so. He argues that for thousands of years 
we have tried to protect ourselves and re- 
sisted evil by foree—should we have suffered 
any more if we had obeyed Christ than we 
have done in obeying the world? In one of 
his finest passages he describes the troubles 
people have in obeying the world, yet they 
shrink from obeying Christ. ‘“ Let any man 
review the whole current of his life, and he 
will see that no suffering came from fulfilling 
the teaching of Christ, that the greater part 
of the misfortunes of his life proceeded from 
his having been led away by the entangle- 
ments of the world... . Christ says, ‘Take 
up thy cross and follow me.’ That is, Bear 
patiently the lot awarded thee and obey Me, 
thy God. Yetnone obey. But the first worth- 
less man, fitted for nothing but murder, who 
wears epaulettes, and takes it into his head 
to say, ‘Take not up a cross, but a knap- 
sack and a gun, and follow me to inflict 
and undergo misery and certain death,’ is 
listened to and obeyed by all. Abandonin 
families, parents, wives, and children, nel 
like buffoons, and obeying the first man of 
higher rank they meet; starving, worn out 
by long marches, they follow they know not 
where, like a herd of cattle to the slaughter- 
house. But they are not cattle, they are 
men. With the unanswered question of 
‘Why ?’ on their lips, with despair in their 
heart, they march to die from cold and 
hunger and disease, from the fire of bullets 
and cannon balls. They slay and are slain, 
yet none of them know why or wherefore. 
The Turk roasts them alive, flays them, but 
the next day again, at the call of the 
trumpet, the survivors march with their eyes 
open to suffering and death. . . . We might 
believe that the teaching of Christ is diffi- 
cult, terrible, and leads to suffering, were tho 
consequences of the teaching of the world 
easy, safe, and agreeable. but, in reality, 
the teaching of the world is more difficult to 
fulfil, more dangerous, more fraught with 
suffering than that of Christ... . If we 
count the martyrs to the world, for every 
single martyr to Christ we shall find a thou- 
sand martyrs to the world. By death in 
war alone during the present century have 
fallen 30 millions of men. These men were 
all martyrs to the teaching of the world.” 
Of religious sects Tolstoi is most in sym- 
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pathy with the Quakers, whose simplicity of 
dress and manners, and hatred of war, at- 
tract him. But he differs from them in their 
respect for private property. “Sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor and come and follow 
Me.” This Tolstoi aims at obeying, and frets 
because the condition of his life as father of 
thirteen children prevents his absolute re- 
nunciation. He thus describes how his own 
comfortable position was acquired. “ This 
estate on which we are, how was it acquired ? 
By violence. My great-grandfather was one 
of Catherine’s generals. She took the land 
from the peasants who worked it, and gave 
it to him for his services in murdering people 
in war. That is the origin of part of it. 
The other is the result of my writings. Who 
buy my novels? Rich men. Whence come 
their riches? Again from violence. There 
is not enough in the world for anyone to 
have more than his fair share. The honest 
toiler only gets the necessaries. Who gets 
more is a thief. Whenever you see a big 
house and luxury and all that, you see the 
result of the robbery of the poor. And the 
result is demoralisation, for the thief and the 
thief’s children do not need to work. They 
become idle; idleness breeds mischief, and 
their example corrupts and makes others dis- 
contented. If you want to be like Christ, 
you must have no property, you must share 
all round till you have no more than the 
others.” 

Thus speaks this Christian Anarchist, this 
peaceful revolutionist, who counsels those 
who will listen to him to suffer violence and 
not to retaliate. The number of those who 
listen to him is on the increase. In Ame- 
rica, in England there are many. His books 
were issued in America before they were 
known in London. The Russian Govern- 
ment, in its severe censorship of the press, 
will not allow his works to be published, 
except a few simple tracts for the peasants 
and soldiers. So the propagandism in Russia 
has to be carried on by the secret distribu- 
tion of manuscripts, or by the English and 
other translations for Russians and others 
beyond the Czar’s domains.  Tolstoi is 
shunned by the orthodox Church, and does 
not attract the Evangelicals on account of 
his heterodoxy, and the Government officials 
consider him a dangerous person since he 
ceased to write novels and has taken the 
réle of the prophet. 

Of English writers he prefers for his reli- 
gious guides George Fox and Matthew 
Arnold. He is now bringing out a penny 
library for the peasants, and hopes to give 








them translations of the classics. He is also 
preparing parts of Pascal’s works, also part 
of Thomas 4 Kempis, also Shakespeare’s 
“King Lear,” Bacon’s essays, some of George 
Eliot’s and Scott’s novels. He wishes Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Misérables” could be read in 
every tongue on earth. 

Tolstoi has much in common with Victor 
Hugo in his realism and in his high concep- 
tion of the Christian ideal, as given in the 
first part of ‘‘ Les Misérables.” He is a pro- 
phet also of the style of Carlyle and Ruskin, 
yet is in full sympathy with Henry George 
and his nationalisation of land scheme. 
Manual labour he considers enjoined abso- 
lutely upon all men; he himself hoes his 
fields, ploughs and helps to plough his neigh- 
bours’ land, digs potatoes, dresses as a 
peasant and lives on peasants’ food. His 
relations with his neighbours is unique. 
They come from long distances to consult 
him about their cattle and crops. He is 
endeavouring to improve the breed of cattle 
and poultry, and is much concerned in all 
agricultural experiments. Through the pil- 
grims who distribute his tracts and act as 
propagandists, he influences vast numbers 
of peasants to think for themselves and to 
obey Christ. In consequence some conscripts 
have refused to take the oath to serve in the 
army, and have suffered imprisonment and 
persecution. But still the leaven works. 

Tolstoi, the religious teacher, is the strong- 
est man of his generation in the Russian em- 
pire. He thinks that health, happiness, and 
a godly life are found only by adopting a 
country life with manual labour. He him- 
self does not feel free to leave the mending of 
shoes and digging of potatoes, in order that 
he may spend all his time and strength in 
writing and teaching. 

His religious convictions are yet in the 
making. The Sermon on the Mount has 
given him plenty to do and to think about 
to bring his generation into harmony with 
its teaching. ‘Towards the hour of death he 
looks forward with a great longing. With 
his words on this subject we will take our 
leave of him. 

“Tt is with difficulty that I tear my thoughts 
away from the next world. I regret every 
moment in which I do not feel that I am 
dying. If men could fully realise the truth 
and nature of the next world there would be 
no keeping them in this. I long to depart; but 
this is wrong. I should be patient and wait. 
Yet the thoyght of death is so increasingly 
pleasant that I need to struggle against the 
fascination of its approach.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By rue Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 


FIRST EVENING, 
Opening Hymn : “ Yield not to temptation, for yielding is sin.” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 11—82. 


Text: “But when he was yet a great way off, his father saw 
him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him.” —LvukKE xv. 20. 


COMING BACK. 


pee boy! poor boy! He had made 
a big, big mistake! He had looked 
over the garden wall, and had seen a great 
wide world beyond, and the birds were sing- 
ing, and the sun was shining, and the fields 
were gay with flowers, and the farther away 
everything was the finer it seemed to be. 

So he wandered away—and away—and 
away; and the road was so smooth, and 
went winding about, winding about! There 
was always something pleasanter to expect 
if he could only get round that other corner, 
and that other. So the road kept winding 
and he kept wandering, on and on, away and 
away, and farther still, till “ he began to be 
in want.” 

But in want of what? He didn’t quite 
know at the first. He wanted a great many 
things now; he wanted food, he wanted 
clothes, he wanted friends, and very much 
else ; but chief of all, he wanted to get back / 
Yes, that was the biggest want in his heart 
now—to get back. 

Some of you know what that means. You 
have quarrelled with somebody you really 
love, and you seem to have gone, oh, so far 
away! You don’t speak to each other as 
you once spoke. You don’t look kindly at 
each other as you once looked. There seems 
to have come such a great, great distance 
between you, and it makes you unhappy, 
oh, sometimes so very, very unhappy! 
What wouldn’t you give to be back again— 
back on the old kind ways, back in the old 
trustful fashion? Ah, yes! that is the 
great want that is always keeping your 
heart hungry then; you do want to get 
back. 

But there are so many difficulties in the 
way. First there is pride. It is so hum- 
bling to have to say, “I was wrong, I was 
naughty ; please do forgive me.” And then 
there is fear. What ii the other one should 
not want to be friends again, but should be 
cross, and angry, and wish to punish you? 
There are always so many things start up to 
hinder us when we would come back We 


| never notice them when we are going away, 
but they are so hard to climb over when we 
want to come back. And so this poor boy 
found it to be. He found it was easy to go, 
but hard to return. I don’t think he would 
ever have got back again if he had had to 
come all the way by himself. For, you see, 
he wasn’t as strong now as he was at the 
first, and he had such a heavy heart to carry 
now, which made the road ever so much 
longer and ever so much rougher to tread. 

“* But when he was yet a great way off his 
father saw him.” Only think of that! All 
the time the poor boy had been coming back 
with a heavy heart, afraid to meet his father, 
his father had been watching, watching, 
looking everywhere from the high ground, 
expecting, hoping, longing, wishing for his 
boy to return, Ah! he had made a big 
mistake, hadn’t he, when he thought hard of 
his father? He little knew what a kind, 
loving heart his father had. It was that 
that broke him down and made a new man 
of him. It wasn’t what he had expected, it 
wasn’t what he had deserved ; but he got it 
all the same—the kind, loving welcome 
back, Father saw him before he saw father ; 
father saw him while he was yet a great way 
off, and father didn’t leave him to stumble 
on and struggle up by himself; he ran to 
him, and threw his arms around him, and 
kissed him, and helped him home. 

And that is God’s way with us all. When 
we have done wrong, when we have been 
foolish, and naughty, and sinful, and bad, 
we have been going away, away from God. 
But when we begin to be in want, when we 
want to come back, and do our best to come 
back, it is a hard road, a rough road ; but 
He doesn’t wait for us to come all the way 
ourselves. As soon as He sees we want to 
come back, He comes and helps us, and 
cheers us, and makes the road lighter for us 
by His love; and so He brings us home. 
Mind that. Never, never forget that when 
you have gone away from the Lord and want 
to come back, He is wanting too, and wait- 
ing and watching to help you to come back. 
Come you back as far as you can, and He 
will help you to come where you could not 
of yourself. 

And you must learn to be like Him with 
others. When some one has been unkind to 





you, but is sorry for it, don’t wait till he has 
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come all the way. If you see that he is 
sorry, and wants to be friendly again, don’t 
keep off and be proud, and make him wait 
till he has said all he should say, or do all 
he should do. It is always a hard road to 
come back, and you must make it smoother 
if you can; and the only way to do this is 
by showing the loving, forgiving spirit which 
sees that the other wants to return, even 
though as yet he is “a great way off.” Go 
out to meet him, then, and help him along. 
That is the good spirit. It is the spirit 
which makes God happy; and neither you 
nor I, nor anybody, can ever be happy— 
really happy—unless the good Spirit of God 
is in us, 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Oh, what can little hands do?” 


Lesson: Ruth ii. 1—17. 


Text: *‘ Let fall also some of the handfuls of purpose 
for her.”—Rvutu 11. 16. 


‘SLADIES AND GENTLEMEN.”’ 


TuIs was such a sly way of doing a kind- 
ness ; but it showed that Boaz was a gentle- 
man—a perfect gentleman. He wasa farmer, 
with great fields that needed to be reaped, 
for it was harvest time. And there came 
along that way a timid, gentle woman—a 
poor foreigner. Her name was Ruth, and 
she was born in Moab—away beyond the 
blue mountains—and now she was come into 
Israel to make Israel’s God—our God—her 
very own. 

But she was very poor, and was a stranger 
in the land. So she went to glean in the 
field. You know what gleaning is? It is 
following the reapers and gathering up the 
loose stalks of wheat they drop. Poor people 
had a right to do that, for so the kind 
God of Israel had commanded it. And when 
Boaz the farmer saw poor Ruth, timid and 
shrinking, pick up a stalk of wheat here and 
another there, he felt pity for her, and so 
went quietly along among the reapers, and 
whispered to them, one by one, “ Drop some 
handfuls of wheat now and then for her to 
pick up. Do it of purpose, but see that you 
do it in such a way that you won’t hurt her 
feelings by making her like a beggar.” 

That showed Boaz was a gentleman—a 
perfect gentleman ; for the first mark of a 
true gentleman and a true lady is this—they 
always consider other people’s feelings so as 
not to hurt them, if possible. A vulgar man, 
a coarse man, who meant to be kind, would 
have walked up to Ruth with an armful of 
wheat, and would have said, ‘‘ Here, take 
this; it will keep you from starving!” 





Oh, how Ruth’s cheeks would have burned ! 
How her ears would have tingled! How 
covered with shame she would have been! 
She was poor now, as any of us may be some 
day, but she was a lady all the same. She 
once had a good home of her own, when one 
who was kind and loving to her was alive. 
But he was dead now, and because he was 
dead she was poor. But she was a lady all 
the same, for it isn’t money that makes the 
lady. I have known some people who had 
plenty of money, but they were only “ rich 
and ridiculous ;” they were anything but 
ladies. And I have known, oh, so many! 
who were very, very poor, but they were 
ladies all the same. What makes the lady 
or makes the gentleman is the kind, unsel- 
fish, loving heart, and nobody can be a real 
lady or a real gentleman who hasn’t that : 
mind this. 

When you grow up you will see books 
that pretend to teach you how to be a lady 
or how to be a gentleman. I have read 
some of these books in my time, and they 
are very droll. They don’t mean to be 
funny, but that is just where the fun is, for 
it is always very funny to see grown people 
making stupids of themselves, and never 
suspecting that they are so ludicrous. You 
always like the clown in the circus, don’t 
you? Of course you do, for we are always 
thankful to anybody who makes fun for us, 
and so we should be very, very thankful to 
the funny folk who strut about and hold 
their heads very high, because the books tell 
them that is the way to be a lady or a gen- 
tleman. They are so funny !—like so many 
fashion-plates, where the dresses are always 
so fine and the heads are always so stupid ; 
or like so many tailors’ blocks put in motion, 
with wooden heads and wooden hearts. It 
is very, very good of them to make such fun 
for us. 

Maybe, however, you don’t want to grow 
up that way. Maybe you want to grow up 
areal lady or real gentleman. Then there 
is only one way of doing it. It is by getting 
and keeping the right, gentle, thoughtful, 
unselfish heart that is always ready to con- 
sider the feelings of other people, so as not to 
hurt them, but rather help them if you can. 

Boaz wasn’t dressed in broadcloth, and he 
hadn’t an eye-glass, you may be sure, and he 
didn’t wear kid gloves. He was a bluff 
farmer, with a weather-beaten face, and 
rough, strong hands, and he didn’t waik like 
a dancing-master, but rather with the heavy, 
lumbering step’of a man accustomed to walk 
among the furrows, But he was a gentle- 
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man—a perfect gentleman, for he had a kind, 
warm heart, and a thoughtful way of con- 
sidering other people’s feelings. 

And Ruth didn’t wear a silk dress, or have 
a feather in her bonnet, or a ribbon, or a 
bonnet at all, for that matter; and I am 
quite sure she hadn’t white hands or six- 
buttoned gloves upon them. But she was 
a lady all the same—gentle, modest, and 
loving. She loved God and God loved her, 
and one day He put the greatest honour on 
her she could ever have wished, for God 
made her become an ancestor of Jesus Christ 
Himself! You ask at home what an an- 
cestor means. I am not going to take time 
to tell you now; but it was the biggest 
honour anybody in the world could have, 
man or woman. 

This is the first thing, then, to do, if ever 
you would be a real gentleman or a real 
lady. It is to get the kind, thoughtful, 
loving heart which makes no difference be- 
tween rich and poor, but is kind and cour- 
teous to all alike. 

But the next thing is, to learn sometimes 
how to drop a handful or two on purpose 
for some poor gleaner to pick up without 
hurting his feelings or hers. There are many 


ways of doing it, if only you have the heart 


to think. 

Let me tell you one of the noblest things 
I ever knew a school-boy do. 

Jamie Pettigrew was the smartest boy in 
our class. (How often I have wondered 
since what has become of Jamie!) He was 
@ praying boy, the only praying boy among 
us, and we all liked him the better for that. 
Willie Hunter was not a praying boy, but 
he was a real good fellow too, and Willie 
and Jamie used to run neck and neck for the 
prizes. Either the one or the other was 
always at the top of the class—duz, we called 
it, dux, ducis, “a leader.” Well, examination 
day came round, and we were asked such a 
lot of puzzling questions, but one by one we 
all dropped off, till, just as we expected, the 
fight for the first prize lay between Jamie 
and Willie. 

I shall never forget how astonished we 
were when question after question was an- 
swered by Willie, while Jamie was silent ; 
and Willie took the prize. I went home 
with Jamie that afternoon, for our roads lay 
together ; but instead of being cast down at 
losing the prize, he seemed rather to be 
mighty glad! I couldn’t understand it. 

“Why, Jamie,” I said, “you could have 
answered some of these questions: I know 
you could.” 





“Of course I could,” he said with a light 
laugh. 

“Then why didn’t you?” I asked. 

He wouldn’t answer for awhile, but I kept 
pressing and pressing him, till at last he 
turned round, with such a strange, kind look 
in his bonnie brown eyes. 

“Look here,” he said, “how could I help 
it? There’s poor Willie—his mother died 
last week, and if it hadn’t been examination- 
day he wouldn’t have been at school. Do 
you think I was going to be so mean as to 
take a prize from a poor fellow who had just 
lost his mother ?” 

Wasn’t it noble? Wasn’t it Christlike ? 
Jamie was willing to ‘make himself of no 
reputation” if only Willie could be com- 
forted a bit. Ah, that was a grand, grand 
thing for a boy to do—to “ drop some hand- 
fuls of purpose”: to let question on question 
go unanswered that Willie might get the 
prize without having his feelings hurt. If 
ever I have dropped a handful for a like 
purpose, it was Jamie Pettigrew who taught 
me. 

Now that you see one way of dropping 
handfuls of purpose, you will soon find out 
many more, if only you have the true, good 
heart of a real lady or areal gentleman. It 
is not enough to doa kindness, You must 
see that you do it in a kindly way. It is 
not enough to do good. You must do it in 
such a way as to spare the feelings of those 
you do it to. Bea gentleman, or be a lady, 
and therefore be a true, loving, gentle- 
hearted child of God. A true Christian 
must be a lady or gentleman indeed. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, holy, undefiled.” 
Lesson: John xxi. 1—14. 


Text: ‘‘ Jesus saith unto them, Bring of the fish which ye 
have now caught. Simon Peter went up and drew the net to 
land, full of great fishes, an hundred and fifty and three: and 
for all there were so many, yet was not the net broken. Jesus 
saith unto them, Come and dine,”—Joun xx1. 10—12. 


COUNT YOUR MERCIES, 


THIS was a fine haul! A hundred and 
fifty-three plump, firm, fresh, flashing fishes 
all at one take! How I would like to have 
been there, just to have watched the faces of 
the fishermen when they saw what they had 
caught! It is so interesting to watch the 
fisherman’s face when he has run the boat 
ashore, and the crowd gathers round and 
congratulates him on the splendid haul he 
has had. I have watched him then: he 
pretends it is nothing—nothing! quite a 
common afiair—only what might have been 
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expected of a fisherman of his standing! 
But all the time you can see just a little bit 
of a smile round the edges of his mouth, and 
a little spark of gladness glinting out of his 
eyes. Yes, he is glad, glad, very glad—only 
a little bit shy of showing it. There are 
people like him—plenty. They get on in 
the world, and are successful, and God is 
good to them, and their nets get filled, but 
they try to make believe it is nothing—only 
what might have been expected of people 
like them. And sometimes it is a boy, and 
sometimes it is a girl who has got a prize, or 
some great kindness, or some good chance 
for getting on—and they are glad, very g!ad, 
but they try not to show it. Very likely it 
was the same with these fishermen when 
they brought their ships to shore and stood 
before Jesus, 

But what was the first thing Jesus told 
them to do? It was to bring before Him 
the fish they had taken. Ah! that is a 
very, very important thing to do—but it is 
often forgotten. How often we get the 
thing we wanted, or the thing we needed! 
How often God is good to us beyond all that 
we could have expected, and yet how often 
we forget to bring it all before Jesus, and 
lay it down thankfully at his feet! Yet 
we should do this—surely we should do this 
when we remember that if it had not been 
for Jesus we would not have had these 
blessings at all. These fishermen had been 
fishing and fishing all night, but had been 
very unsuccessful: they had not caught 
anything. Then Jesus came, and taught 
them what to do. It was after that they 
caught this fine big haul. They wouid not 
have had it if it hadn’t been for Jesus. And 
if it weren’t for Jesus none of us would have 
anything good, or prosperous, or gladsome. 
It is not enough to be strong. These men 
were strong, but they got nothing till Jesus 
spoke. Skill, experience, a good net, and a 
good boat—they had everything for catch- 
ing fish, but they could not catch any till 
Jesus gave the word. All that they caught 
at last they caught simply because Jesus 
was kind to them. 

Mind that, children: there is nothing good 
we ever get, there is nothing that cheers us 
or blesses us, that makes our homes brighter 
or our hearts gladder than they were be- 
fore, but we owe it all to Jesus. What is 
the first thing, then, we should’ do when we 
have got any blessing, or riches, or suc- 
cesses? Why, what should we do, what can 
we do, if we are honest, or grateful, or lov- 
ing at. all, but lay it down at Jesus’ feet ? 





That is what every good heart will do. It 
will at once go to Jesus and thank Him for 
what He has done. Mind that, and mind jit 
all your days, and mind it about everything 
that has made you glad. The first thing 
you should do is to bring it before Jesus 
and thank Him. 
But what was the next thing that these 
fishermen had to do? They were to count 
their mercies. It wasn’t enough to say, 
“What a fine haul we have had!” They 
had to count their mercies—even to the odd 
three—in order to know them. And that is 
why many people are never so fond or so 
trustful of Jesus as they should be. They 
are satisfied with saying, ‘‘The Lord’s been 
good to us;” but they never take time to 
ask—how? In how many ways? About how 
many things? They don't count their 
mercies, and so they pray very little, and 
they praise even less; and so they don’t 
know Jesus as they should know Him, and 
they don’t love Him as they ought to love 
Him, for they don’t think of His love for 
them as they should. Don’t you be so 
mean, children, for it is mean to take favours 
and not even take time to count them and 
be rightly thankful. Count your mercies. 
When these fish were all in the net, they 
didn't look so many ; but when they were 
spread out on the green grass, row upon 
row, row upon row, what a deal of ground 
they covered! You will find it the same 
with yourself when once you begin to reckon 
up the good things the Lord has given you. 
There’s health and strength ; how many are 
weak and sickly! And there are your eyes 
to see so many beautiful things, and your 
ears to hear so much that is sweet and good. 
How many are there who are blind and 
deaf! And there’s your home, and those 
who love you there and care for you there; 
and there are so many blessings for you 
besides. I could not count them for you ; 
you must think of them and count them for 
yourself. Spread them out. When you do 
that it will astonish you to find how good 
the Lord has been to you. And by-and-by, 
when you grow older, you won't always be 
as wise as you should. You will sometimes 
be miserable and wretched and unhappy, 
because you haven’t got this or that you 
would like, or this or that which somebody 
else has got. Very well, the best thing you 
can do then is to count again the mercies 
you have. Spread them out before the 
Lord. It will be wonderful, very, very won- 
derful to yourself to see what a deal of room 
they will take up. That’s a fine cure for 
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croaking and grumbling. Spread out your 
mercies before the Lord. Count them up, 
and a new song will come into your heart, 
and it will bring sunshine with it. And 
then the Lord will see that you can be 
trusted with more mercies, for if we don’t 
make a right use of those He has given us— 
if we don’t recognise them all and thank 
Him for them all—how can He trust us with 
more? He can’t. The only way to get 
more mercies is to make right use of those 
we have. 

How can we do that? Just as these men 
did—by always giving Jesus a part. Once 
they had spread out the fish before Him and 
counted them all, then Jesus said, “ Come 
and dine,” and He took a share with them. 
They wereall His. He had given them, and 
all He wanted now was a kindly share. 


Who would grudge Him that, when He had } 


given so much? Oh, it would be so churl- 
ish, so mean, so unthankful! But some do. 
Jesus gives them blessing, gives them pros- 
perity, gives them health and strength, and 
spares their dear ones tothem ; and yet they 
grudge, grudge, when Jesus asks to be 


allowed to share in what He Himself has | 
given. If there was a sprat amongst the | 
great fishes, they might give Him that! Oh, 


don’t be like them, children! Don’t be like 
them! Souls of that sort are the poorest 
and meanest, and most ungrateful that ever 
could be. Be you better, be you nobler, be 
you more loving and more grateful, and all 
your life, and about everything, whenever 
you have got anything that is good, when- 
ever you have succeeded in anything you 
desire, whenever you have been blessed, then 
remember it has all been because Jesus was 
kind to you, and be proud and glad and 
ready to give Him His share, love’s share, 
and love’s welcome to it. Do that—do it all 
your days; and as your heart grows bigger 
Jesus will fill it fuller, for you will show 
that you know how to use His mercies 
rightly. Don’t let your net be broken by 
greediness or ungratefulness, for then, though 
you fish and fish, you will get nothing and 
poor to the end. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘“ Brightly gleams our banner.” 
Lesson; 1 Samuel xvii. 31—51. 


Text: ‘And David said unto Saul, I eannot go with these, 
for I have not proved them. And David put them off him.’’— 
1 SamMvEL xvil, 39. 


I.—THE ARMOUR OF GOD. 
I DON’T suppose there is a child here but 
knows all about the story of David and 


|Goliath. That was a big fight, and it was 
|for the championship. Goliath was a big 
man; he was eight feet five. That is a 
pretty good height to grow up to, and needs 
a deal of encouragement to reach. Yet there 
have been several men in modern times who 
have been taller even than that, but they 
weren’t of much account after all. You see, 
it isn’t the size of the field, but what is 
grown on it, that gives it itsworth. A little 
garden, well stocked with fruit, is worth a 
great deal more than a big field that grows 
only weeds. 

Yet Goliath must have been “fearful to 
behold” as he came out between the armies 
every morning, and shouted to the Israelites 
and insulted them. For, what with his 
shining helmet, and his coat of chain-mail, 
and his brass leggings, and the big brass 
plate on his breast, there was a great deal of 
“brass” about him; and people who have 
| plenty of “brass” are very apt to make 
| other people somewhat afraid of them. 
| But David wasn’t afraid—not a bit! He 
| knew that brass was only brass, and it could 
| do nothing of itself. Everything depended 
on the man who was behind the brass, and 
he wasn’t a bit afraid of him, and why ? 
Because he was a braggart and a bully. 
You need never be afraid of a bully ; he is 
sure to be weak. People who are really 
strong don’t brag, don’t boast of what they 
can do. They know what they can do, and 
that they can prove it when the time comes ; 
but people who are weak and want to be 
thought strong have to go about speaking 
big and telling people how strong they are, 
for nobody would otherwise find it out. 
Goliath was only a bully, and David had 
learnt, what you must learn, never to be 





bluster, or however much brass he may have 
upon kim. 

But Saul was a bit afraid—Saul, the king 
| of the Israelites. He was a very tall man 
| himself, and so perhaps he thought he ought 

to know. When David, therefore, came and 
| offered to fight this giant, Saul thought it 
| would be wiser to stretch David out a bit, 
| as it were, to clothe him in his own tall 
| armour, so as to make him lock bigger, and 
bring him more to the level of the giant. 
That was a big, big mistake. It is always 
a great mistake to put yourself on a level 
with a bully. And David knew it. To 
please the king he put on his armour for 
a little, and strutted about with it, but 
was very uncomfortable, and so he put it 
off again, politely giving for his reason 











afraid of a bully, however big he may- 
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that he hadn’t proved—he hadn’t got accus- 
tomed to—clothing of this sort. If the king 
had no objection, he would rather go and 
fight this giant just as he was. 

BE YOURSELVES, children. Wherever 
you are, or whatever you have to do, be your- 
selves. Don’t go about in borrowed plumes. 
Don’t fight your battles in other men’s 
armour ; if you do, you will be certain to be 
defeated. It might have been quite right 
for Saul to have his armour, but it was quite 
right for David to do without it. It is never 
exactly the same with any two people: one 
needs one thing, another needs another ; one 
can do best in one way, another can do best 
in another. The great thing is—to be your- 
self. 

What a number of keys the piano has! 
and no two exactly alike—every one with a 
distinct and different sound of its own. 
There is the bottom one with its deep growl, 
like a great dog having a bad dream: and 
there is the top one with its sweet tinkle, 
tinkle, like the ripple and plash of a foun- 
tain. They are all different ; and it is just 
because every one is itself and not another 
that you get the sweet music. If they all 
wanted to be able to growl like the one at 
the bottom, that wouldn’t be music, that 
would only be groans and mournful sounds 
which would make the neighbours want to 
know who was hurt! And if they were all 
to tinkle, tinkle, like the one at the top it 
wouldn’t be music, it wouid only be like 
baby playing with the tinware! It is because 
every note is content to be itself and not 
another that we get the music which is like 
a sweet dream dreamed with our eyes open. 

It is just the same with us, children: God 
never made any two of us exactly alike, and 
God never meant any two of us to be exactly 
alike. We are all made different, because 
there is something different for every one of 
us to do in the world, and that can be done 
whatever it is—only as we are content to 
be ourselves, and don’t try to be somebody 
else or envy somebody else. One person is 
very learned and fond of books: well, let 
him—he’ll find his work to do in that way. 
Another person doesn’t care much for books, 
but he’s a rare good fellow and likes to lend 
a hand and make people happy: well, he’ll 
find his work in that way. One is very 
quiet, and doesn’t care much for fun, and 
prefers to go about lonely: well, there’s a 
use for him too, he'll maybe invent some- 
thing before all’s done that will be a great 
help to somebody, or maybe he'll be a poet 
or an artist. Another, however, is a terrible 








racket, brimful of fun and frolic; there’s 
no saying what he may be—very likely a 
bishop. Be yourselves, children, wherever 
you are or whatever you do, for it is just as 
you are true to yourself you will ever be 
able to do what God meant you to do; and 
nobody can be happy who misses that. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘Come, children, join to sing.” 
Lesson: Ephes. vi. 10—18. 
Text: “ The battle is the Lord’s.”—1 Sam. 17, 47. 
II.—ITS METAL. 


LEARN TO USE YOUR OWN WITS, RATHER 
THAN SOMEBODY ELSE’s. I have no doubt 
it was a splendid sword Saul put into David’s 
hand, but then it wasn’t what David had 
been accustomed to. He could manage a 
stick or a sling better and so he did well 
to leave Saul’s sword alone. Saul would 
have been just as foolish if he had tried to 
fight with David’s sling. The sword for 
Saul, but the sling for David ; everyone to 
what he can best use, if only he will use it 
for the best purpose. 

When you read history you are always 
expecting kings and queens to turn up some- 
where or other on the page, with their 
crowns on their heads, all so glittering, 
great, and grand. But there have been 
kings and queens in the world who have 
never had anything better on their heads 
than a cloth cap or a plain bonnet. There 
was John Pounds, for instance—I daresay 
you have heard his name. He was only a 
cobbler (which is what people call a shoe- 
maker whose establishment is so small that 
he can’t make shoes but only mend them). 
He was a big, kind-hearted man who wanted 
to do some good in the world before he went 
out of it; and instead of sitting down doing 
nothing because he couldn’t do something 
great, he determined to do what he could 
with what wits he had. So he took one 
little street-child after another under his 
care, till his shop was quite a little schoo! of 
ragged urchins, and he taught them to read, 
and to love the dear Lord Jesus, and grow 
up Christian men and women. His was 
humble work in a humble way. Yet that 
was the beginning of ragged schools all over 
the world, and nobody but Jesus can tell the 
great, great good they have done, and all 
because John Pounds, the cobbler, would do 
what he could with what he had ! 

Don’t wait, my boy, till you can do some- 
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thing great before you begin to do something 
good. Don’t wait, my girl, till you can do 
something wonderful before you begin to do 
something useful. There is something you 
can do now for good, if you are only willing. 
If you sit down and wait for the river to 
flow past that you may cross over on dry 
land, you will wait and wait and be disap- 
pointed; and if you wait and wait, and put 
off and put off doing anything good till you 
are &@ man or a woman, you will regret it 
only once, and that will be all your life. Do 
you know how to get to Grown-up Land ? 
Let me tell you :— 
* ¢ Good morrow, fair maid, with lashes brown, 

Can you tell me the way to Womanhood Town ?? 

‘Oh, this way and that way, never a stop, 

Tis — up stitches grandma will drop, 

Tis kissing the baby’s troubles away, 

’Tis learning that cross-words will never pay; 

*Tis helping mother, ’tis sewing up rents, 

*Tis reading and playing, ’tis saving up cents ; 

’Tis loving and smiling, forgetting to frown, 

Oh! that is the way to Womanhood Town!’ 


‘Just wait, my brave lad, one moment I pray, 

Manhood’s Town lies—where ? Can you tell me the way ?” 
‘Oh! by toiling and trying we reach that land, 

A bit with the head, a bit with the hand, 

’Tis by climbing up the steep hill—work, 

*Tis by keeping out of the wide strect—shirk, 

Tis by always taking the weak one’s part, 

*Tis by giving the mother a happy heart, 

*Tis by keeping bad thoughts and actions down, 

Oh! that is the way to Manhood’s Town.’ 


And man and maid run hand in hand 

To a fair estate in Grown-up Land.’’ 

HAVE YOUR STRENGTH WITHIN YOURSELF. 
Saul’s armour could never have made David 
strong, if he hadn’t been strong himself. 
Goliath had a great deal of armour, but a 
pebble knocked him down. His armour was 
strong, but he was weak, and if our strength 
is only outside us it is of no real use. 

Mind that, my boy, about your home- 
lessons. You can do them finely when you 
have the book, and can hunt up for every 
word—ay, but do you learn the words ? do 
you master them and get them inside your- 
self? If you don’t, then your learning is 
only in the book, it isn’t in you, and when 
the book—the armour—is taken away, you, 
who thought you were so strong, will be 
found to be very weak. Your strength must 
be in you, or it can be nowhere. 

Sometimes a boy has big notions; he 
is going to be this, or going to be that— 
something very fine and grand—all because 
his father has influence, or his uncle is going 
to help him, or somebody else is going to 
get him a place. Children, don’t trust to 
anything of that sort; that is only borrowed 
armour after all, and even armour is of no 
use to anybody unless he is strong in him- 
self. Work, work, learn, learn, as if every- 





thing is to depend on yourselves ; and then, 
but only then, will you be fitted to make 
right use of any help anybody else may give 
ou. 

A AND TRUST Gop. That was how David 
won. When Goliath came out, with all his 
armour on, like a moving tower, and saw 
this bit of a lad coming to meet him with 
nothing but a sling, oh! how he cursed 
David and threatened what things he would 
do to him! But what did David say? Did 
he “cheek back” and say what he would do? 
No; David wasn’t thinking of himself at all, 
he was thinking of God; for it is only God 
who can give us every good victory. So he 
quietly said, “I am come to thee in the 
name of the Lord of hosts.” That was the 
first time the Lord’s name had been men- 
tioned about this battle. The Philistines 
had been speaking about Goliath their cham- 
pion, and the Israelites had been speaking 
about Goliath their enemy; only David 
spoke about the Lord! Ah, children, we 
never do our best till we remember the 
Lord, and put our trust in Him. The giant 
had a spear, and a sword, and a great deal 
of armour, and David had only a sling and 
some pebbles. Yes, but David had the Lord 
with him, and the Lord can make a pebble 
do what the stoutest spear and sword in all 
the land cannot ; and the giant was soon on 
his face in the dust, and David won the 
day, 

Trust God, my child: trust God, and not 
your own strength: trust God, and not what 
others can do for you. You may not be 
clever, and you may not be great, but if you 
trust God everywhere and about everything 
you will win your battle and do the thing 
God wants you to do in the world. It isn’t 
anything that is outside you that will ever 
help or protect you; it is only the Lord 
Jesus Christ, loved and kept in your own 
heart. You may have a beautiful Bible, 
and a beautiful church, and kind parents 
and great friends, and yet, if you haven’t 
Jesus in the heart, and the love for what is 
true and good, by which alone we can be 
made strong, all these will be no better than 
Goliath’s armour was to him, for you will 
still be weak in yourselves. The really 
strong man, or really strong woman, or boy 
or girl, is the one who is strong in the Lord. 
Wherever you are then, my lads and lasses, 
in the stormy day or the calm one, trust in 
the Lord—trust Him with all your heart, 
and dare to do what He wants you to do, 
and He will take care that you do it well. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND THE LINCOLN JUDGMENT. 


TFYHE decision of the committee of the Privy 

Council upholding the Archbishop’s judgment 
in the Bishop of Lincoln’s case has thoroughly 
roused the Evangelical party, and for the last few 
weeks the Guardian, the Record, aud the Rock have been 
crowded with eorrespondence. Within certain limits 
all the Evangelical leaders agree. By general con- 
sent any further attempt at litigation is discouraged. 
With the Law-courts, as at present constituted, 
they feel that they have little to gain and all to lose. 
Individual secession is denounced ; all waverers are 
exhorted to remain true to their Church as well as 
to their principles. Disestablishment as a possible 
remedy is deprecated. But at this point opinion 
diverges. Some writers—such as the ‘‘ Northern 
Churchman,’’ whose personality defies concealment, 
for no other voice can match the Bishop of Liver- 
pool’s 1ote— strenuously challenge the Privy 
Council's decision, selecting for special condemna- 
tion the legalisation of the use of altar lights, and of 
the ‘‘ Agnus Dei” immediately after the consecra- 
tion of the elements. Others, however, urge that in 
reality the decision, by the very phrases in which it 
states that no ecclesiastical offence has been com- 
mitted, and by the precision with which it divests 
the ritual acts of symbolic significance, really fetters 
the Ritualists whom it appears to free, condemning 
in reality what it seems to condone. But this is 
gratitude for small mercies. Whatever view the 
Privy Council or the Archbishop may take of the 
significance of certain acts, whatever limitations 
they may lay down as to intention, if the acts are 
legalised restraint is at an end. The ceremony is 
the key of the position, for it is the priest and not 
the Court that will interpret its meaning. It is far 
more to the point to urge that the Evangelical 
clergy are not compelled by the judgment to accept 
any ritual which they now reject; all that is de- 
manded of them is that they shall tolerate in others 
what they condemn for themselves, and shall admit 
a certain latitude in ritual as in doctrine. The only 
answer to this is that it is impossible to secure that 
such a compromise shall be lasting, or to forecast the 
future ; for the Evangelical party, if it yields now, 
may some day wake to find the sword turned against 
itself in a resolute attempt to expel its supporters 
and sympathisers from the Established Church. For 
the moment, however, the result must be a cessation 
of hostilities, if not peace. 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR BURDENS. 


The clergy are a much-enduring race, but now 
and then, when their discontent does find a voice, 
it rises with a vigour and a volume quite out of the 
common. But asarule they go no further than pro- 
test. They have no genius for combination, no 
faculty for self-defence. The long series of letters 








in the Times discussing the fees payable to diocesan 
and other officials on various occasions, shows that 
the burden which many incumbents have to bear is 
unduly and iniquitously heavy. Suggestions of 
fraud and charges of extortion fall to the ground. 
There is no reason to suspect any one concerned of 
evil practices. But setting this aside, the grievance 
that remains is quite sufficient to call for speedy and 
thorough reform. The fees which to a rich man are 
of no account, are quite sufficient to cripple a poor 
man who has been presented to a living, especially 
when they come upon the top of other expenses in- 
evitable at such a time. In many cases they actu- 
ally swallow up a considerable portion of the first 
year’s income, and when aman starts in debt, in 
debt he is likely to continue. The diocesan ma- 
chinery may be a necessity ; but it certainly needs 
overhauling and readjustment, and in any case the 
cost of its maintenance should not fall on the clergy. 
Still less should they be taxed, as they now are, to 
pay the salaries of the bishop’s secretaries, The 
iniquity of such an arrangement should be obvious 
to any one. 


THE ALTHORP LIBRARY. 


We cannot profess to sympathise with the conven- 
tional regret that the famous Althorp library is 
passing out of the hands of an individual into the 
care of a community. If the collection had been 
dispersed or had been carried overseas by enterpris- 
ing purchasers, the case would have been different. 
A nation should not lightly part with an historic 
possession, and a great library has a personality of 
its own; to scatter it is to destroy its identity. But 
any such danger has been averted by Mrs. Rylands’s 
munificent public spirit. And however generous a 
private owner may be, it is impossible that a library 
housed in a nobleman’s country seat should render 
as real and general service as when it finds a public 
home ina great and busy town, where life is active 
and intelligence is keen. It would have been a 
grave error if Mrs. Rylands had added the library 
to the accumulated treasures of London. In Man- 
chester—if that should prove its destination—it will 
be accessible enough for the needs of specialists, 
while it will help to cultivate a race of scholars. To 
the true student a book that has a history appeals 
with overwhelming force. Though he will never 
degenerate into the bibliophile, who worships the 
volumes which he never reads, regardless of their 
contents and engrossed in type and binding and 
date, the ancient manuscript or the work of the early 
printers touches his imagination and stimulates his 
powers. He feels his kinship with the long succes- 
sion of scholars, and enters into an inheritance which 
the richest of our modern libraries can never unlock. 


THE SAVERNAKE ESTATE AND ITS TENANTS: 


In dealing with the application for the sale of the 
Savernake estate the Court of Appeal asserted a 
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principle of extreme importance, though too often 
overlooked both by legislators and judges. In such 
cases, where an historic estate comes into the market 
heavily encumbered, it is almost invariably assumed 
that the only interests to be considered are those of 
the owners and their successors. The tenants and 
their welfare are disregarded. Son may have fol- 
lowed father in a farm for generations ; a man may 
have spent the thought and strength of a lifetime 
upon the land; but all this goes for nothing, and 
the tenants are transferred from one landlord to 
another just as if, in the nineteenth century as in the 
Middle Ages, they were still part and parcel of the 
estate. But it is self-evident how directly and 
vitally they are concerned in the ownership of the 
land which they cultivate, and how immediately the 
character and position of their landlord affect their 
prosperity. The Marquis of Ailesbury has stated in 
open court that he is living on the allowance made 
to him by a financial speculator, and so long as he 
continues to be the nominal owner of the Savernake 
estate all progress there is impossible. For im- 
provements and repairs, however necessary, he has 
neither the means nor the motive. The sooner that 
the property is sold and released from the mort- 
gagees, the better for all concerned, No ancestral 
traditions, however illustrious, should be allowed to 
stand in the way, and when a landowner has in- 
volved himself in debt so deeply as to make it im- 
possible for him to discharge the duties and respon- 
sibilities of his position, it is only wisdom and justive 
to recognise the fact and to allow others to take his 
place. 


THE JUDGES AND LAW REFORM. 


The ideal system of law should be swift and 
cheap; our own is the very reverse. Whatever 
other virtues it may possess, in those it is scandal- 
ously deficient. The courts are congested with 
business ; delays are endless ; costs are enormous ; 
the whole state of things in fact is so unsatisfactory 
that a very large number of disputed cases are never 
brought into court, but are settled informally by 
private and irregular tribunals. The Judges are 
well aware of the evil, and the long list of sugges- 
tions for a reform of our legal administration which 
they have made in council points in the right direc- 
tion, though the scheme, even if carried out in its 
entirety, is inadequate to meet the exigencies of the 
situation. The real difficulty lies in our circuit 
system, which represents a stage in our national de- 
velopment which we have long since left behind. 
At one time it was necessary that our Judges should 
spend a large part of the year travelling from place 
to place, and administering justice as they went; 
but that is not the case now, nor will it be sufficient 
to reduce the circuit centres from fifty-six to eight- 
een, as the scheme suggests. A more radical 
change is demanded. Our great cities have in- 
creased enormously in size and inimportance. They 
are virtually the capital towns of large and wealthy 


districts. The time has surely come when they } 





should be made legal centres with a Judge in per- 
manent session at each. In this way the country 
would be efficiently served, while the number of 
Judges available for the London Courts would be 
greater than at present. Nor would this be the 
only gain. By a wise system of decentralisation 
the work would be thrown into more hands; the 
scale of fees would be reduced, to the profit alike of 
the suitor and of the Bar as a class; for if the few 
suffered, the many would gain. 


THE PERSECUTION OF HERETICS. 


In dealing with the controversy which has arisen 
over the form of oath administered to the new 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster when 
he received the pallium, the Spectator has entirely 
misapprehended the position of those whom it de- 
scribes as ‘‘the severer anti-Catholics.” (There is 
no ‘‘ deep sense of grievance’’ on their part that the 
oath has been purged of the pledge to persecute 
heretics, schismatics, and rebels. They would rejcico 
if the words were omitted universally and not merely 
in two countries, Britain and Germany, where 
motives of expediency will account for their disuse. 
But when, without a particle of evidence, they are 
asked to believe that the omission is due to a change 
in the spirit and the principles of Rome, and that in 
other countries, where the offending phrase is still 
retained, it is used in “‘a very mild and attenuated 
sense,’’ and that ‘‘ the menace is well understood to 
be a hollow form,”’ they are rightly and reasonably 
incredulous. We, as a Jesuit Father urges, have 
dropped a very similar form from our coronation 
oath in comparatively recent times, but the cases are 
not parallel. Our nation has ceased to believe 
in legislative interference with religious conviction, 
and by relieving Roman Catholics of their civil dis- 
abilities, we have supplied positive and practical 
evidence that our feelings have changed. But is there 
anything to indicate that Rome deliberately and of 
set purpose has adopted a new attitude towards 
heresy? Has the temper of the priest been trans- 
formed in Spain, in Austria, or in South America? 
Is there anything to show that he would not use his 
former power, if restored, with the same remorseless 
severity? Change, indeed, there has been ; that is 
self-evident. But it is the relative positions of the 
priesthood and the laity that have altered. Civil 
authority and the power of the sword have been 
wrested from the Pope and his subordinates. They 
cannot now control governments and kings, and so 
long as the present state of affairs continues, the 
oath, wherever it may be used, even by extreme 
fanatics, will only recall memories of the past and 
keep alive aspiration for the future. The menace 
may be hollow now, because it is not backed by 
power; it is a shell with its charge drawn, which 
may be filled again. But to regard the pledge as a 
mere tradition would be absurd. For it is not 
English Roman Catholics with whom we. have to 
reckon, but Rome, which boasts that it neither 
changes nor forgets. 
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II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
CHOLERA AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


When isolated States once enter into federation, 
the pressure of events inevitably brings them into 
closer relations, and imperial unity is the result of 
many forces differing in kind but all acting in the 
same direction. It was peril from powerful neigh- 
bours and the pressure of a great war that laid the 
foundations of the German Empire. Since then, by 
one step after another, the union has been gradually 
consolidated, and now the cholera epidemic has 
awakened public opinion to the imperative necessity 
of further action towards the same end. At present, 
so far as epidemic disease is concerned, the Germans 
protect their cattle but not themselves. In this 
respect the confederated States are in a position of 
entire freedom. Each can do what it thinks fit. 
No precautions are compulsorily required, and in 
practice the divergence is even greater than in theory. 
In some districts no attempt is made to avert danger; 
in others, sanitary laws exist, but are not enforced. 
Such a condition of affairs is a source of constant 
peril, and the Imperial Government, well aware that 
a single centre of disease menaces the whole Empire, 
urges the importance of universal control and uni- 
form administration. Twenty years ago, the medical 
and scientific authorities pleaded for such a system, 
but the susceptibilities of the smaller States, ima- 
ginary or real, stood in the way, and no legislative 
action was taken. But a generation has passed 
since then. The new political order has had time to 
settle, and has become firmly established. In face 
of the prevailing epidemic, and with the possibility 
of a more deadly visitation next year, the most un- 
compromising champions of State rights will agree 
that united action is essential. 


THE JEWS IN PALESTINE, 


The reports which come from time to time of the 
condition of the Jewish refugees in Palestine are 
most deplorable, and however great the misery from 
which these unfortunate victims of Russian misrule 
have escaped, their present lot seems even more 
pitiable. A letter, describing Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s 
experiences during a recent visitation, makes it very 
clear that, unlese help on a large scale is speedily 
available, thousands of Jews must perish by famine 
and the diseases which it brings. The same accounts 
of suffering come from all quarters. At Jaffa 2,000 
refugees were found in one camp. In Jerusalem, 
though the refugees were fewer, the residents were 
almost as destitute as the strangers. Families, 
crowded together in squalid huts outside the city, 
were found lying absolutely in the mud, without 
food, or fire, or bedding. Those were comparatively 
fortunate who had an old box to sleep on. Others 
had built themselves a frail shelter against wind and 
rain with empty provision tins. Cleanliness was the 
rule, not the exception, even among those who had 
the worst accommodation, and the patience of the 





poor wretches in all their privations could come only 
from a genius for suffering. Soup-kitchens and 
other charitable agencies are, of course, quite in- 
adequate to meet the necessities of such masses of 
starvation and sickness, and the resources of the 
societies, such as they are, can do but little. Those 
on the spot, who are straining every nerve in the 
work of relief, appeal earnestly for outside help, and 
their plea will surely not be disregarded. 


III.—_IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
A SUCCESSFUL MISSIONARY TOUR. 


Dr. Griffith John’s account of a short missionary 
expedition through parts of the Hupeh province is 
full of encouragement. The start was fortunate. 
At Tien-Mien, a city about a hundred and twenty 
miles distant from Hankow, Dr. John visited the 
magistrate, a man of high character, whose acquain- 
tance he had made a few months before. The man- 
darin invited Dr. John and his companion to dinner, 
and treated them with the most friendly courtesy. 
At their suggestion he issued a proclamation, ex- 
plaining the rights of converts to Christianity and 


exhorting all men to live at peace together. This 
reception had a great effect in the district. At one 


town those who had before been actively hostile came 
and expressed a regret that was obviously sincere, 
and some of their number actually attended the ser- 
vices, while one of the most notorious enemies of 
missions invited Dr. John to preach to the people in 
his house. This Dr. John did, turning a shop into 
a chapel and a counter into a pulpit, an experience 
unknown to him, he declares, during his thirty-seven 
years in China. The next place of importance visited 
was formerly ‘‘ one of the rowdiest places in Hupeh,’’ 
Dr. John gives a vivid picture of his associations 
with the place. ‘‘I would land at once,’’ he says, 
‘‘rush into the first street, sell a few books, and try 
to preach, and then skedaddle in the midst of stones 
and hard clods.’’ On this occasion he met with 
neither stones nor abuse, but was again asked to 
preach from a counter. Much of the change he attri- 
butes to the riots of last year. Good has come out 
of evil, for without that outbreak the Imperial edicts 
and the Viceroy’s proclamation would never have 
been issued. The latest news from Hunan, how- 
ever, seems to show that in that province at any rate 
the leaders of the mob have not learned their lesson. 


THE EAST AFRICAN SCOTTISH MISSION. 


The East African Scottish Mission, established in 
the territories of the East Africa Company, which 
was only a scheme last year, is a reality now, and 
the first report, issued for private circulation, is one 
of the most interesting chapters of history that we 
have ever read. It shows us a mission in the mak- 
ing. We can follow the enterprise from its first 
beginnings through the early stages of its develop- 
ment, and watch all the difficulties that arise and 
are dealt with. Dr. Stuart and his companions had 
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a most perplexing task. In fixing the site of the 
settlement they had to consider permanent advan- 
tage and security, and to balance these qualifications 
against immediate attractions. Machakos had been 
very strongly recommended to them. The place was 
higher, and so both cooler and healthier for Euro- 
peans. But its greater distance from the coast, and 
its want of water and timber, led them to decide 
against it, and Kilwezi was chosen instead. The 
foundations of a mission village have already been 
laid, and a series of photographs appended to the 
report show the buildings in progress, and give a 
very good idea of the outward appearance of the 
country and the natives. So far as preaching is con- 
cerned, very little, of course, has been done as yet, 
but Dr. Stuart rightly insists that work has really 
begun ; that the people “are being taught by what 
they see, as well as by what they hear; by what 
they are taught to do, as well as by what they are 
asked to believe. The gospel of kindness and of 
honest work,”’ he adds—“‘ both new ideas to them— 
are helping to open their minds and their hearts for 
the reception of the chief message—the gospel of 
God’s love and the news of His forgiveness to men.”’ 
When they have learned to trust the messengers, 
they will be the more ready to hear and to accept 
their message. 


THE MISSIONARY METHODS OF ROME. 


At the present moment, when critics of a certain 
type are greatly disposed to extol Roman Catholic 
missions at the expense of Protestantism, it is im- 
portant that the characteristic methods of Rome 
should be thoroughly understood. Broadly speaking, 
the tactics of her agents are the same in all parts of 
the world. When a Protestant mission shows signs 
of success, Rome immediately enters the same field, 
pours her workers into the district, and shows no 
hesitation in taking every advantage she possibly 
can. An English mission had been settled at 
Uganda for more than two years before the first of 
the French priests appeared there, and it would not 
be too much to say that their presence has not only 
stirred up internal strife among the natives, but has 
seriously retarded the progress of Christianity among 
the native people. In China the experience has 
been the same. The latest report of the Church 
Missionary Society states that the successful work in 
the Hok-Chiang district has attracted the attention 
of Rome, and that the priests who have been sent 
there are seeking out the new converts, and attempt- 
ing to win them over before they have made any 
effort to approach the heathen. From Krishnagar 
and the neighbourhood come complaints of the same 
kind. What is going on in Africa and in China is 
being repeated in India. The Romish emissaries 
are tampering with the native Christians, and by 
relaxed standards of discipline, and by open and 
unblushing bribery, are endeavouring to draw them 
away from their first teachers and their earlier faith. 
Such methods are perfectly consistent with the 
system and the principles of Rome, but too many 





people, who because they are more ignorant assume 
that they are more liberal than those around them, 
fail to understand this. A little more knowledge 
would do much to correct illusory impressions and 
false judgments. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
CANON EDWARD JACKSON. 


Canon Jackson was a man of no ordinary type. 
Comparatively unknown outside his own county, 
and though his voice was rarely heard except by 
his own congregation, his work at St. James’s was 
worthy of the noblest traditions of the Church in the 
great city of Leeds. He did not find his way at 
once into the ministry. The years of his early man- 
hood were spent in business. But Sunday School 
work and the interest which it developed so en- 
grossed him that at the age of thirty-one he decided 
to take orders, and after a short interval of training 
became one of the curates at the parish church of 
Leeds under Dr. Hook, who was at the height of 
his power and usefulness. At the end of that 
time Mr. Jackson was appointed Vicar’ of St. 
James’s Church. It was a position with few at- 
tractions for most men but one which he greatly 
desired. The population was crowded and poor. 
There was no stipend attached to the living. But 
his early religious work had begun there. He was 
devoted to the place and to the people. His private 
income was amply sufficient for his personal needs. 
He made his home in the midst of the sordid squalor, 
and there he remained for five-and-thirty years. No 
offers of preferment, no opportunities of more pro- 
minent service elsewhere, could tempt him away. 
He was content with one city and one parish. It is 
not too much to say that he created Church life at 
St. James’s, and made it an effective power, and a 
growing power, in the district, especially among the 
young men. Asa general rule, at confirmation the 
girls considerably outnumber the boys ; in his parish 
the number of candidates was always unusually 
large and was divided almost evenly between the 
sexes. His social work was of great value. In 
very early days he had struggled bravely and suc- 
cessfully to deliver the pauper children of the place 
out of the hands of a drunken master and to rescue 
them from the corrupting influences to which they 
were exposed by association with men and women 
of the most degraded type. The schools which he 
established at St. James’s were famous, and when 
the Education Act of 1870 was being framed, Mr. 
Forster, a friend of long standing, is well known 
to have constantly sought Canon Jackson’s assist- 
ance and advice. Education, however, was but one 
among many forms of service. He touched the 
busy life of Leeds at every point, and it may well 
be questioned whether Dr. Hook himself did more 
for religion, charity, and philanthropy, or exerted a 
greater influence for good among those to whom his 
life was given. 
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BEGINNING WITH THE #ANUARY NUMBER. 


SILAS K. HOCKING. 


ONE IN CHARITY. A New Three-Volume Story by Silas K. 
Hocking, Author of “ Where Duty Lies,’ “Her Benny,” &c., 
will begin in the Fanuary part, and be continued throughout the 





year. 
LORD TENNYSON. 
REMINISCENCES OF LORD TENNYSON. By One who 
knew Him, will appear in the Fanuary part. 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. By The Ven. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, will appear in an 
early part, 


NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


PEOPLE I HAVE MET DURING FIFTY YEARS OF 
MINISTRY. A Series of Papers, by Newman Hall, D.D., 
Author of “Come to Fesus,”’ &c. 


CANON ATKINSON. 


LIFE ON THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. By the Rev. Canon 
Atkinson, D.C.L., Author of “Forty Years in a Moorland 
Parish,” &c, 


EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 


HOPE. A New Story by Evelyn Everett-Green, Author of “The 
Doctor's Dozen,” &c., will begin in the Fanuary part. 

















Full Prospectus with the December Magazines. 







































HALF BROTHERS. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 
Avtior or ‘‘Conpwess anD Casies,’”’ ‘‘Caroza,’’ ‘‘ Jesstca’s First Prayer,” Ero. 


CHAPTER LII.—LAURA’S DOUBTS. 


HILIP could not sleep, so great was his 
agitation. This conversation, the first 
Martin had ever held with any one, filled 
him with consternation, almost to dismay. 
He had spoken to Dorothy of his delight 
over Martin’s awakening soul, the soul of a 
child expanding under her influence, and a 
lovely expression of gladness had lit up the 
girl’s face. But it had been a man’s soul 
that was developing, not a child’s. They 
had none of them thought of that. Martin 
was a man whose natural affections, so long 
thwarted and disappointed, were ready to 
flow swiftly into the first open channel. But 
to love Dorothy! If it had not been for 
kis life-long love for Phyllis he would have 
loved Dorothy himself. How sweet and 
simple she was! how true! There was a 
fresh and innocent, almost a rustic charm 
about her which contrasted strongly with 
Phyllis’s cultivated attractiveness. Philip, 
in his heart-sickness at Phyllis’s worldliness, 


was open-eyed to Dorothy’s unconscious dis- 


regard to custom and fashion. She valued 
the world as his mother valued it. With 
this thought there flashed across his mind 
an idea that brought terror with it. So un- 
conventional was Dorothy that outward cul- 
ture would not have as much value in her 
sight as it had in hisown. Moreover there 
was a passion in her, as in his mother, for 
self-sacrifice, an absolute, unappeasable hun- 
ger to be of service to her fellow-creatures. 
Was it quite impossible that after a while 
Dorothy might not become Martin’s wife ? 
He vehemently assured himself that it was 
impossible ; but the question tormented him. 
It was already a marvellous change that had 
been wrought on Martin. Yet he felt an 
unutterable horror at the thought; and 
for the first time a bitter repugnance arose 
in his heart against his unhappy elder 
brother. He might take the estate; that 
birthright, which had appeared to be his 
own through all these years. But he must 
not think of Dorothy. What could this 
repugnance mean? If he had not loved 
Phyllis so ardently and constantly, he would 
have said he was in love with Dorothy him- 
self. But it was only a few months since all 
Apley, Dorothy also, were witnesses of his 
rejected love and bitter disappointment. 
—651 





Only a few months? They seemed like 
years! He had been deceived in Phyllis, of 
course; the Phyllis whom he loved was 
chiefly a creature of his imagination ; there 
had never been such a being. Dorothy was 
nearer his ideal than Phyllis had ever been ; 
but he could not tell her so when she knew 
how passionate had been his mistaken love 
for Phyllis. 

Early in the morning he sought a private 
interview with his mother, letting Dorothy 
go off on to the moors alone with Martin. 
Margaret and he watched them walking side 
by side, Martin’s bowed-down head turned 
attentively toward her. 

“It is a wonderful change,” remarked 
Margaret ; “we have not wasted these last 
four months, have we, Philip ?” 

“Mother,” he said, abruptly, “suppose 
Martin has fallen in love with Dorothy !” 

Margaret's eyes met his own for a 
moment, and then followed the receding 
figures till they were nearly lost to sight. 
The short silence seemed intolerable to 
him. 

“Poor fellow!” she said, in a tone of 
exquisite pity, “that might be, and it would 
be another misfortune for him. I believe 
his nature is a fine one, full of possibilities 
of nobleness. But he has had no chance 
hitherto ; and if this is true his last hope is: 
gone.” 

“Dorothy could not marry him!” ex- 
claimed Philip. 

“She would not marry him,” said Mar- 
garet, sadly ; “if she would she could indeed 
do more for him than any other human 
being can. If he loves her that will partly 
account for his rapid development, There 
is no educator like love.” 

“But, mother,” he cried, “ Martin can 
never be anything but an ignorant, super- 
stitious peasant. There can be no real 
culture for him. He can never be a gentle- 
man. He will not be as well educated as 
our lodge-keeper.” 

“T suppose he will always be ignorant of 
what we call knowledge,” she answered, 
“but he need not remain superstitious. The 
light of God can shine into his heart as fully 
as into ours. He begins to realise that we 
love him; and what is our love but single 
drops from the unfathomable ocean of God’s 
love? As soon as he knows that God loves 
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him, he will be wiser than the wisest man of 
the world.” 

“Then you would not oppose Dorothy 
marrying him ?” he asked indignantly. 

“ Not if she would do it,” she replied. “I 
would heap upon Martin the best and wor- 
thiest of all the blessings of this life, if that 
would atone for the loss of all his childhood 
and youth. Think of it, my Philip. Whilst 
you occupied his place, he was enduring the 
want of all things. We cannot do too much, 
or give up too much for him. But no thought 
of loving him in that way is in Dorothy’s 
mind.” 

“ Thank God!” he said, fervently. 

Margaret smiled, and held out her hand 
to him fondly. A moment ago the thought 
had flashed through his brain that his mother 
was too high-minded and too visionary for 
this life. But the clear, steadfast light in 
her eyes, and the smile playing about her 
lips, were not those of a person rapt away 
from all earthly interests. 

“No, Philip,” she said, ‘Dorothy looks 
upon Martin simply as a brother, one whose 
sad lot she can brighten. I cannot wish it 
otherwise, though I am grieved for him. 
Tell me all you think about it.” 

He repeated almost verbally the conversa- 
tion he had held with Martin the night 
before ; and Margaret listened with a trou- 
bled face. 

“Dorothy ought not to stay here,” he 
said. 

“It is a pity,” she answered, sighing, “ for 
it increases our difficulties a hundredfold. I 
was hoping the time would come when we 
could take Martia to London, and introduce 
him there to such of your father’s old friends 
who ought to know him, and who could 
understand the whole story. But it will not 
do for Dorothy to stay here much longer ; 
and Martin would not improve alone with 
me, if I could stay, as he does with her. Oh, 
Philip! I could almost wish, for your father’s 
sake, that she could care for Martin.” 

“Tmpossible !” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, you wise, blind boy,” she replied, 
“it isimpossible. If Martin could be trained 
into a perfect gentleman, it would still be 
impossible.” 

“Mother!” he exclaimed, the colour 
mounting to his forehead as he turned away 
from her smiling eyes, “it is so short a time 
since Phyllis jilted me.” 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” said Margaret, 
“Dorothy loved you before that.” 


“Loved me!” he repeated, “ why! I was | 
nothing toher. I had no eyes for her before | 





you came to Venice; I saw no one but 
Phyllis. I could never presume to tell her 
I loved her, when she knows how infatuated 
I was with Phyllis.” 

“T judge only by appearances,” said his 
mother, “ but your father thinks as I do; 
and nothing could please your father more. 
She is already as dear to him as his own 
child. He has suffered more than words can 
tell, and greatly on your account; but he 
will feel that you have not lost all if you 
win Dorothy as your wife. I think the 
estate well lost if it saved you from an un- 
happy marriage.” 

“Oh, mother!” he cried, “ what a fool I 
was |” 

“To be sure,” she said, smiling. 

“But now I could see Phyllis again to 
morrow,” he went on, “ and not feel grieved. 
Let us go back to Apley; at least you and 
Dorothy. You left home on my account ; 
but it is too far away here. It would be 
better for my father to have you at home 
again, or in London. Come home again, 
mother.” 

, ** Poor Martin!” she said, with a troubled 
ace, 

But as she thought over what Philip had 
told her, Margaret felt that it was time to 
separate Martin from Dorothy. She took 
Rachel Goldsmith into her confidence, and 
she agreed with her. It seemed a prepos- 
terous thing to Rachel that Martin should 
deprive Philip of his birthright, and that so 
much importance should be attached to his 
education at so late a period of his life. 

“The best thing for him,” she said, 
“would be to set him up in a little farm, 
and give him cows, and sheep, and pigs to 
tend ; he’d be ten times happier than here. 
There’s no common-sense in the laws, if 
they say our Sophy’s sen is to take the 
place of your son; and to his own misery 
too. I’d say nothing if anybody was the 
better for it. But it is just the ruin of my 
brother Andrew. And to think of him fall- 
ing in love with Miss Dorothy! when the 
scullery-maid would think twice before she 
married him ! ” 

“Poor fellow!” sighed Margaret. ‘ Poor 
fellow!” she said many times to herself 
during the next few days, as preparations 
were made for their departure. Dorothy, 
also, was full of pity for him; and devoted 
every hour of the day to him. She visited 
with him all their favourite haunts, which 
were growing to her more beautiful with the 
touch of spring upon them, though to him 
the vanishing of winter brought regret. She 
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read to him once more the “Fioretti di 
San Francisco,” and heard him read over and 
over again the first few chapters, which he 
had mastered under her tuition, or perhaps 
learned by heart merely. But Dorothy, 
though grieved and troubled for him, was 
glad to gosouth. Her spirits rose high at 
the thought of how short a distance would 
separate her from Philip, and the still more 
pleasant thought that he was willing to make 
Apley his home again, shrinking no more from 
the sight of Phyllis. It was with a light heart, 
saddened for a few minutes only by Martin’s 
face of moody melancholy, that she quitted 
Brackenburn. 

The old house fell back into its former 
dreary stillness. Andrew and Mary Gold- 
smith returned to take charge of it ; and the 
tutor resumed his routine duties of educat- 
ing and civilising Martin. But Martin was 
duller, and less apt than before. Dorothy 
had left with him her “ Fioretti,” telling him 
to ask his tutor to read to him, and to let 
him learn out of it. But the book was too 
precious to him; alone he spelt through the 
chapters she had taught him ; but he would 
let no one else touch it. If he must learn 
to read it should be in English, out of his 
dog’s-eared primer. But he could learn no 
more. 

There was again nothing to do during the 
long dayswhich the advancing spring brought. 
When the east winds blew bitterly over the 
moor he lay silent and still in the warmth 
of the fire ; when the air was heated by the 
rays of the sun, which was mounting every 
day higher into the heavens, he basked, 
silent and still, in its warmth. Andrew 
again attached himself as the constant com- 
panion of Sophy’s son, though between them 
must ever stand the barrier of different 
tongues; a barrier which neither of them 
could cross. There were a hundred things 
Andrew wanted to say to him ; especially to 
warn him against cutting off the entail, when 
he was dead ; but it could not be done. The 
two were seldom apart, though they could 
exchangenothoughts. The persistent, dogged 
affection of this old man, his grandfather, 
won its way somewhat into Martin’s heart. 
He grew accustomed to his presence, and 
missed him if he was absent. 

The one person who rejoiced most in 
Margaret’s return to Apley was Sidney. 
She had been more separated from him these 
last few months than she had ever been since 
he first knew her. It struck Margaret that 
his burden pressed more heavily upon him 
than it did at first. The parliamentary 





session had been running its course; and he, 
who was an ardent politician, stood outside 
the arena. Many of his former colleagues, 
possessing only a partial knowledge of the 
events of the last years, treated him with 
thinly disguised contempt, or studied negleet. 
Even in Apley and its neighbourhood, the 
faces of old friends were estranged, and their 
manner chilling. He was no longer the 
public favourite. 

Sidney felt this change bitterly and pro- 
foundly. It had always been his aim to 
surround himself with kindly and smiling 
faces, which should meet his eye, wherever 
he looked, even to the farthest circle of his 
sphere. His servants and dependants almost 
idolized him, and he had succeeded in gain- 
ing popularity among his equals. Now all 
faces seemed changed and critical. Even 
God’s face was turned away from him. He 
was walking in heaviness and darkness of 
soul, such as he had not known before his 
sin had found him out, and whilst his con- 
science was satisfied with mechanical and 
superficial religion. His path was strait 
where it had once been broad and pleasant. 
Still, deeper down than this surface con- 
science of his, and this heaviness of soul, in 
his inmost spirit touched by no other spirit 
than God’s, there was a stirring of life and 
love such as he had never known before, 
which no words can. shadow forth, and no 
mind save that which feels it can conceive. 

It was a necessary consequence of this 
intrinsic change that he and Margaret should 
draw nearer to one another. He understood 
now what had been mysterious and incom- 
prehensible in her. .There was in a degree 
the same sense of closer union and mutual 
comprehension between him and the Rector. 
Whilst other faces were turned away, these 
two shone upon him with a diviner light of 
love and friendship. But there was no one 
else. Even Dorothy, with all her sweetness, 
was judging him; balancing the scales of 
justice with the severe evenhandedness of 
youth with a bandage over its eyes. Philip 
had passed beyond him, and stood higher 
than he in his youthful probity and honour. 
They were ‘right; he had been guilty of a 
great wrong. 

Always gnawing at his heart was the re- 
morseful recollection of his eldest son, whom 
he could not love; but for whom he felt an 
unutterable pity. A living witness against 
his selfishness and hypocrisy! The thought 
of him, haunting him at all times, was charged 
with misery. It was becoming morbid with 
him, when Margaret, not too soon, came 
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back to Apley, and was once more his daily 
companion. 

Margaret and Laura met on apparently 
the old terms. Margaret was very anxious 
that there should be no break in the inti- 
macy between Sidney and the Rector. Partly 
on this account, and partly from the patience 
and pity she had learned for the follies 
of others, she made no difference towards 
Laura. But Dorothy, again with the severity 
of youth, could not tolerate the presence of 
Phyllis’s mother. Phyllis herself was away ; 
but when Laura came up to the Hall Dorothy 
found some pretext to be absent,. or if that 
was impossible sat by in unbroken silence. 
Not one of Laura’s blandishments could in- 
duce her to go to the Rectory. Dick’s 
chances were gone, if he ever had any. 

“T see plainly enough what Sidney and 
Margaret are about,” Laura said to her hus- 
band, “now Philip has lost the inheritance, 
and is a poor match, they are going to bring 
about a marriage between him and Dorothy 
Churchill. They are shrewd enough for 
that, with all their unworldliness.” 

“ Philip and Dorothy!” he repeated, 
thoughtfully, “that seems to me an excel- 
lent marriage; now that my poor little 
Phyllis has found out she never loved Philip. 
I staat have rejoiced in giving Phyllis to 
him; but doubtless Dorothy is still better 
suited. And Sydney wished it before he 
knew of Phyllis’s engagement to Philip.” 

“ But I was hoping Dick would have a 
chance with Dorothy,” she said. 

“Dick ? Oh, no!” he answered, “it would 
grieve me to the heart if any of my sons 
became fortune-hunters. Dorothy is too rich 
for any of them. Let them marry girls in 
their own station, and live honest, industrious 
lives. I am glad Dick never thought of 
such a thing.” 

“But Philip is in the same position now, 
it is just as much fortune-hunting for him 
to seek Dorothy.” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” he said, with the 
sudden sharpness of a dreamy, mild-tempered 
man, “do you suppose Sidney has nothing 
but those estates bought by Sir John Martin, 
our uncle? He has had that magnificent 
business for over five-and-twenty years. All 
that he has made for himself will go to 
Philip.” 

“Why does Philip become a medical 
student then ?” she asked, snappishly. 

“Because the lad does not care to be 
doing nothing,” he replied, “ and Margaret 
does not like him to engage in commerce. 





She says she docs not want him to have! 


nothing to do, save amassing money. Of 
course he would have been a country gentle- 
man, practically a landlord, looking after his 
father’s interests and the welfare of his future 
tenants. He would have become a magis- 
trate, and he was admirably fitted for filling 
many useful posts as a country gentleman. 
Now this prospect has come to an end he 
chooses to study surgery instead of going 
into business ; a good choice, I think. But 
he will be a rich man, rich enough to marry 
a greater heiress than Dorothy, without 
incurring the reproach of fortune-hunting. 
Sidney must be little short of being a million- 
aire.” 

Could this be true ? thought Laura, with 
a sinking heart. George might easily be 
mistaken; but then again it was quite pro- 
bable that Sidney had made a large fortune 
by trade. Enormous fortunes were made in 
the City ; and Sidney was always spoken of 
as a very successful man. Suppose he should 
bea millionaire! There was not the shadow 
of a doubt which of his sons his money would 
go to. Hugh was well provided for, and 
Martin would not get a shilling more than 
was entailed upon him. Philip as a million- 
aire would be a better match than even an 
English landlord, with a Yorkshire estate, 
worth only £10,000 a year. She wished she 
had been less hasty in breaking off Phyllis’s 
engagement; it was that folly of Philip 
becoming a medical student which had led 
her astray. But then would Philip be a 
millionaire ? 


CHAPTER LIII.—ANDREW’S HOPE. 


A FEW weeks after Margaret and Dorothy 
left Brackenburn a telegram reached Sidney 
in town, from Martin’s tutor, “ Martin lost 
since dawn yesterday ; searching moors.” 

The sense of loneliness and separation be- 
came intolerable to Martin after Dorothy was 
gone. The homesickness, if it could be called 
so in one who had never had a home, made 
him uncontrollably restless. There was not 
in all this vast expanse of moorland an object 
that could distract his brooding memory ; 
and in the old house, with its now empty 
rooms, there was no one who could speak in 
his own language, except the tutor, a kindly 
man enough, but with no special interest in 
his uncouth charge. Martin had borne his 
exile as long as he could. Now he would 
make his way down to London, where Do- 
rothy and Philip lived. His father also was 
there ; and that beautiful, gracious signora, 
who called herself his mother, and who, to his 
eyes, always looked at him with wonderful 
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kindness. When he saw them he would make 
them understand that he could not live in 
England any longer; and they would let 
him go back to Ampezzo, and buy him a 
farm there among the old familiar faces. No 
one would ill-treat him any more when they 
saw how rich he was. 

He set off in the clear grey of the dawn, 
just as the twitter of the birds began in every 
tree and hedgerow, and the silver drops of 
dew hung upon every leaf. It was barely a 
year since he had been taken from his moun- 
tain home, and his life of misery and oppres- 
sion there ; but to him it was as long as cen- 
turies. He recollected well enough what 
he had suffered ; still he felt vaguely that, 
though his sufferings were different, they 
were not less in this strange country. He 
was like a blind man whose sight is partially 
restored ; and behold ! everything is dim and 
monstrous, and full of terror; he dare not 
move lest he should come in contact with 
these menacing forms. All the new world 
to which Martin had been brought was out 
of keeping with him. He had no place in it. 
If he could only live like the farmers in the 
Ampezzo Valley, a hardy, sturdy, stalwart 
life, where his sinewy, clumsy limbs would 
be of service to him, there would be a chance 
of his being happy. 

These impressions, like all others, were 
vague, but not on that account less powerful. 
He could not shape them into language ; but 
he fancied if he could see Philip or Dorothy 
he could make them understand. But they 
were gone, these only beloved ones ; and he 
did not know when he should see them again. 
He must follow them, or he would die. His 
wanderings took a southerly direction. It 
was natural to him to avoid passing through 
the streets of any town, and when he came 
near to one he turned aside and took a round- 
about road. There was no hardship to him 
in sleeping out of doors at this time of the 
year; and he felt no inconvenicnce from the 
fact that he could not maintain a decent ap- 
pearance. In the villages he passed through, 
buying food with the few shillings he pos- 
sessed, he was taken for a foreign tramp, and 
well watched. The children sometimes hooted 
at him, but that was nothing ; it was almost 
welcome, and he paid no attention to it be- 
yond a flickering smile. 

Meanwhile, in all the local papers, and 
very quickly in the London papers also, there 
appeared sensational paragraphs describing 
the disappearance and search made for the 
son and heir of Sidney Martin. The whole 
story, with the old scandal, came to the front 





again. In the course of a few days the fugi- 
tive was found, and brought back to Bracken 
burn, whither his father and brother ha 
hurried upon receiving the news. It was in 
vain to reproach him. He was a man, with 
a man’s right to freedom; and not even 
his father was justified in keeping him under 
restraint as if he was a madman. <A man 
who suffered from no sense of hardship when 
he was living out of doors, with little food 
besides wild berries and field vegetables, might 
spend the greater part of his time in these 
fitful wanderings, relapsing more and more 
into his original barbarism. 

“Your mother and Dorothy cannot live 
here altogether to be his keeper,” said Sidney 
to Philip, “ yet it is evident his grandfather 
has no control over him. What more can 
we do ?” 

“You have done all you could, father,” 
answered Philip, “and now I say let him go 
back to Cortina, if he is so bent upon it; 
and we should not lose sight of him. It 
would be nothing to buy him a farm there.” 

“ Impossible !” said Sidney: “ if he returns 
a rich man some woman there will marry 
him, and his son will be no more fit to be an 
English gentleman than he is. If we could 
make him understand about the entail I 
could pay him to cut it off; but he coulds 
never know what it meant. No; he must 
not go back to Cortina.” 

“Let us take him down to Apley,” sug--- 
gested Philip. 

““Would he be better off there?” asked 
his father; “he finds life here too civilised. 
with all the moors to roam over. How would. 
he feel where every acre of land is enclosed 
and no trespassing allowed; and where life 
is so much more cramped by custom and. 
conventionality ; do you think he could bear - 
it? I say nothing about your mother and 
Dorothy, whose lives must be upset and 
spoiled by his presence ; but would he be. 
happier ?” 

“Look at him,” said Philip, “ how he is- 
listening and watching us, as if he would tear 
the words out of our mouths. Martin,” he 
added in Italian, “we are talking about 

ou.” 
mC Yes, yes!” he answered eagerly. 

“What are we to do with you?” asked 
Philip. 

“Send me back to Cortina,” he replied. 

“ But we want you to live here,” continued 
Philip; “we wish you to marry some good 
English girl, and bring up your sons to be 
like Hugh and me. This house and these 
lands will belong to your eldest son when 
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you die ; and he must be brought up like us, 
not like the farmers in Cortina.” 

“Tf I die, and if I have no son, who would 
the house belong to?” asked Martin re- 
flectively. 

They did not answer him. Martin’s face 
was thoughtful and anxious; and he was 
evidently puzzling over this new idea. He 
looked from one to the other with an expres- 
sion of wistful entreaty in his deep-set eyes ; 
and a look of stronger intelligence than they 
had seen before dawned upon his face. 

“My brother,” he said, “ before I came 
= were in my place. You did not know I 

ived ; you were the eldest son. I take from 

you this house; these lands. Take them 
back from me ; they make me sad. _ I will 
keep none of them. See! I am not even good 
enough to be thy servant.” 

“But you cannot give them back,” re- 
joined Philip ; “perhaps I might take them 
if you could, and let you be happy in your 
own way. But you are my father’s eldest 
son, and you must have them, and your 
eldest son after you.” 

* Ah! what a misery !” he cried. 
all these things from my brother !” 

He spoke mournfully, and tears glistened 
in his eyes. He flung himself down on the 
floor, and hid his face with his hands in an 
attitude of despondency and wretchedness. 

“Tf I died,” he said at last, “all would 
come right. Why did you not leave me in 
Ampezzo? Ido you harm; I rob you.” 

“No, you do me no harm,” answered 
Philip ; “ besides, you are my brother, and 
we care for you. If you are good, we shall 
love you.” 

To Philip it seemed as if this brother of 
his was little more than a child, who might 
be managed asachild. But Martin shook 
his head, and looked up intently into his 
father’s face. 

“cc My 


“T take 


* You will never love me,” he said. 
father, it would be a happy thing for you all 
if I was to die.” 

The words were so true that neither of 
them could contradict him. If Martin died, 
how many of the vexatious complications 
that beset them would cease, and soon be 
forgotten by the world! Margaret might 
have said something to console the sorrowful 
heart just awaking to life and consciousness, 
but she was not there. 

“Tf I could only die!” he murmured to 
himself, with exceeding sadness. 

The problem of how to atone for his sin 
agg itself with augmented force to 

idney. This son of his had none of the 





distinctive vices of a savage, unless it was a 
touch of ferocious cruelty, not surprising in 
one whose whole life had been subject to 
oppression and persecution. He had in- 
herited from himself certain moral qualities 
which dominated his lower passions; but 
from his mother he had derived a self-will 
and a lack of intelligence which must always 
make him blind and deaf to reason. As he 
crouched there on the ground, muttering to 
himself, a vivid image of Sophy came across 
Sidney’s mind. This poor creature could 
never make a thorough savage, self-reliant 
and triumphant in his animal nature ; neither 
could he now be trained into an intelligent 
and contented member of a civilised society. 
What could be done for him ? 

Andrew Goldsmith had taken himself off 
immediately upon Sidney’s arrival at Brack- 
enburn, but Mary remained in charge of the 
household. To Mary, as well as to Rachel, 
it was a great trial to see Philip’s place taken 
by Martin, though he was their own niece’s 
son. Their old-fashioned loyalty to their 
superiors made them feel as if he was an in- 
terloper, one who was utterly unfit for the 
position which was Philip’s due. If Martin 
could have been brought to England to in- 
herit their own savings, and perhaps succeed 
his grandfather as the village saddler, they 
would have welcomed Sophy’s son with all 
their hearts. But it seemed out of the course 
of nature that he’should succeed Sidney, 
and take Philip’s estate. Mary, too, was 
additionally troubled just now by a scheme 
of her brother Andrew's. 

“Martin’s giving you a deal of trouble, 
Mr. Martin,” said Mary, the evening of the 
day after Martin had been brought back to the 
Manor House. “If it wasn’t for our Andrew, 
I should say let him go back where he came 
from. But Andrew won't hear a word of 
that sort. He says Martin shall have his 
rights, and as long as he lives he'll see there’s 
fair play. But if you'll let me tell you a 
secret, sir, Andrew’s bent upon getting 
him married, because he thinks you'll want 
to keep him single, so as Mr. Philip may 
come into the estate and title some day.” 

“Tt would be the best thing that could be 
done for him,” said Sidney, “if Andrew could 
find anybody who would marry him. I 
mean any good, reputable girl.” 

“Well, I don’t credit it,” replied Mary, 
“but I think Mrs. Martin at the Rectory 
put it into Andrew’s head at Christmas, 
talking to him a lot of nonsense. He says 
he’s sure she’d be willing for Miss Phyllis to 
marry him when he’s renovated and polished 
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up a little. But Rachel and me laughed at 
him, and said, anyhow, the Rector ’ud never 
think of giving his consent to her marrying 
a poor, ignorant, dark Roman Catholic, wor- 
shipping a crucifix set up for him by Miss 
Dorothy, to say nothing of his rough ways, 
and dreadful bad manners. Miss Phyllis 
would never look at him, I said, and Mrs. 
Martin has never set eyes on him yet. All 
the same, it put it into Andrew’s head that 
somebody would marry Martin, if he could 
not marry as high as Miss Phyllis.” 

In spite of the heaviness of his heart, 
Sidney could not repress a grim laugh at 
the thought of Laura marrying Phyllis to 
his eldest son, when that son was Martin, 
not Philip. 

“Does Andrew know of any one else?” 
he asked. 

“Why, yes,” said Mary, “if he’s not hin- 
dered. There’s a sort of far-off cousin of 
ours, a pretty, nice-mannered girl, something 
like our Sophy, you know; she’s a clerk in 
a Post Office, getting her fifteen pounds a 
year. Selina Goldsmith her name is, and 
Andrew wants me to have her here to keep 
me company, he says, and wait on him and 
me. But I’m sure he’s got another notion 
in his head, and Rachel told me to tell you, 
when I wrote to ask her advice.” 

“* Mary, you and Rachel are faithful old 
friends,” he answered, ‘‘ but believe me when 
I assure you Margaret and I would be grate- 
ful to any good girl who would become 
Martin’s wife, and make him happy. There 
are many women who would marry him for 
his future position, if Miss Phyllis would not. 
You have my fuil sanction to bringing your 
young kinswoman here, and, if you succeed 
in marrying her to Martin, half our diffi- 
culties will be overcome.” 

‘“‘ Andrew will never believe it,” said Mary. 
“And she may sit at table with us when 
Martin is there, and go out walks with him 
and Andrew? I shan’t let her go without 
Andrew.” 

“You may do all you can to promote such 
a marriage,” he replied; “and, if Martin is 
married before next Christmas, we shall be 
only too glad.” 

He returned to Apley the next day with 
a sense of relief in the hopeful prospect 
which Mary’s words had opened to him. It 


was not improbable that Martin would marry 
this girl, and, if he did, he might lead a 
secluded and tolerably happy life in the old 
house at Brackenburn, and gradually fall 
into occupying himself on the farm that was 
attached to it. 


Once suitably married, Mar- 








tin would be no longer so great an anxiety 
to them all, and he himself might live down 
the aspersions so lavishly cast upon his 
reputation. Martin’s children should be 
brought to Apley at an early age, and, though 
he would not separate them too much from 
their parents, they should grow up under his 
own and Margaret’s care. Tothem he might 
make that atonement which he could never 
make to his son. 

Andrew Goldsmith rejoiced greatly in the 
success of his scheme, to which Mary had 
withdrawn all her opposition. Selina was 
brought to live at Brackenburn. She was 
something like Sophy—pretty, lively, and 
pettish. To exchange her drudgery at the 
small Post Office and shop, where she had 
been glad to earn fifteen pounds a year, for 
the grandeur of living at a manor-house, 
with very little to do, seemed at first an 
immense step in life to her girlish ambition. 
Andrew had rather plainly hinted at what a 
height she might climb to if she chose, but, 
to his intense disappointment and dismay, 
Selina seemed much more shocked at Mar- 
tin’s rough ways and bad manners than Miss 
Dorothy herself was. He had seen Dorothy 
carry Martin his food from the dining-room 
to the porch, when he refused to sit down 
to the table, and many a time had Martin 
persisted in walking bare-foot beside her on 
the turfy moors. But Selina declared she 
could not put up with his coarseness and 
vulgarity, and she seemed more inclined to 
devote herself to winning the admiration of 
Martin’s tutor. 

Andrew insisted upon Selina accompany- 
ing them often in their rambles on the moors, 
rambles irksome and tedious to her beyond 
measure. There was nothing to be seen 
there, save earth and sky. Martin paid but 
little heed to her. Like all the rest, she 
could not talk to him. Those who knew his 
language were gone away, and how long it 
would be before they came again he did not 
know. This girl, whose voice was loud and 
shrill, and who laughed all the time a little 
giggling laugh, except when she was sulky, 
who had strange antics, shaking her head at 
him, and holding up her finger, and point- 
ing here and there, was altogether unlike 
his signorina or the gracious and stately 
lady who was his father’s wife. He liked 
his rambles best alone, though he could 
tolerate the companionship of the old man, 
his grandfather, who was always silent, but 
who looked at him often with loving eyes. 
It did not escape his notice that, since his 
foiled attempt'to find his way to London, he 
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was. never left long alone but one or other 
of his guardians sought him out. The fancy 
took possession of him that Selina had been 
added to their number to be another spy 
upon him. 

Andrew Goldsmith's impatience was ex- 
treme. He was angry with Selina for failing 
to win his grandson’s love, and angry at the 
thought of Martin not marrying. That would 
be a triumph for his enemy. If he could 
only argue with Martin, he fancied some- 
thing could be done, but all he had to say 
must be translated by the tutor, who was in 
Mr. Martin’s pay. This barrier of language 
between himself and Sophy’s son was another 
of the wrongs Sidney had inflicted on him. 


CHAPTER LIV.—FAILURES, 


SIDNEY’s disappointment at the failure of 
this new scheme almost equalled Andrew’s. 
He had built a good many hopes on the 
chance of Martin’s marriage, for Margaret 
dwelt much on the humanising influence a 
wife and children would have upon him. 
But Rachel secretly rejoiced in her brother's 
discomfiture ; and Mary, who could not be 
brought to fall into the scheme, watched its 
failure gladly. Neither of them could believe 
it would be a good thing for Philip. 

Nothing could be more melancholy than 
Martin’s life became. At Cortina he had 
been miserably oppressed, every man’s hand 
being against him ; but he had been so fully 
occupied by the heavy tasks exacted from 
him by Chiara that time had never hung 
heavily on his hands, The very hatred and 
tyranny he had suffered from, and the depri- 
vations he had to undergo, supplied that 
spice of excitement without which existence 
is a tedious monotony. A deep disgust of 
life took hold of his half-awakened mind. 
In former days the struggle for existence 
had occupied him. That hunger, which 
hardened him to a long and patient effort, 
as he stealthily followed and trapped some 
wild animal, was no longer felt ; his food was 
brought to him oftener than he needed it, 
and he ate more than was good for him out 
of sheer want of employment. The sound, 
dreamless sleep that came to him on his 
heap of straw in Chiara’s hut, did not visit 
the soft, comfortable bed, which his aunt 
Mary took care to make herself every morn- 
ing, that the feathers might be kept downy. 
Even his out-door life was no longer a 
perilous climbing of peaks with deep preci- 
pices and abysses, which compelled him to 
give a strained attention to every step, it 


was a dull loitering over a safe plain, with | 





an old man always jogging on beside him, 
and a smooth horizon bounding his view. 
He was too ignorant to know what was 
ailing him, body and mind; but nostalgia 
held him in its dread embrace, and life was 
becoming an insufferable burden to him. 

Now and then the heavy cloud lifted, and 
a gleam of light reached him. Philip came 
down as often as he could spare a day or 
two, and his flying visits were Martin’s only 
sunshine. He was at last beginning to 
realise that this grand signore was indeed 
his brother. If he knew when he was to 
come he watched all day for the moment 
when he could set out to meet him. If 
Philip came unawares his transport of glad- 
ness more than once brought the tears to 
Philip’s eyes. But his father’s visits pro- 
duced in him a feeling of anxiety, and 
almost of terror. He was afraid of him, 
and this fear flung him back into his original 
moroseness and barbarism in his father’s 
presence. 

His longing to see Margaret and Dorothy 
was intense, but he never gave expression to 
it. Only when kneeling before the crucifix, 
near the entrance of his cave, did he utter 
either of their names. In this place alone 
did he find any moments of comparative 
freedom from the mysterious malady which 
was consuming him. The damp, rocky roof 
and walls, the hard, rough floor, the utter 
stillness and wildness of the place were like 
a bit of his old life, when he sought refuge 
in his cave on the mountains. Sometimes, 
when he managed to elude the vigilance of 
his grandfather, he made his way to this 
spot and felt, for an hour or two, something 
of the restful, satisfied feelings we all enjoy 
when we are at home. When, as he stood 
at the low mouth of the cave, and lifted up 
his heavy eyes to the worn, grotesque, 
pathetic figure of Christ upon the cross, 
that familiar sight on which his childish gaze 
had so often rested, then he could almost 
fancy that a step or two would bring him 
out upon the sharp, ice-bound peaks, where 
the biting wind would string up his relaxed 
frame, and send the blood tingling through 
his languid veins. 

The summer and autumn passed by, but 
Margaret and Dorothy did not return to 
Brackenburn. Sidney intended to keep 
Christmas there again, and their visit was 
reserved for the winter. Philip and Hugh 
also, though they spent a week now and then 
shooting on the moors, did not give up the 
whole of the long vacation to Martin, as they 
had done the year before. Some of the time 
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was spent at Apley, where their intercourse 
with their cousins at the Rectory had returned 
to its former channel, excepting with Phyllis, 
whose absence when Philip was staying at 
the Hall was as regular as his presence 
there. 

Laura was for once perplexed and uncer- 
tain. She could not forget that though 
Philip was at present only a medical student, 
he might some day be a millionaire. She 
had meanis of setting an inquiry afloat as to 
Sidney’s position in the City; but the 
answers she got were contradictory, and in 
consequence unsatisfactory. Ought she, in 
Phyllis’s interests, to attach him once more 
to her ? or should she see him carry off a rich 
heiress like Dorothy before her very eyes ? 
She could not forgive herself for having 
been too precipitate in breaking off his long 
engagement with Phyllis, but she did not 
think it would be impossible to renew it. 

She summoned Phyllis home early in 
October, whilst Philip was still at Apley, in 
order to see how the young people would 
conduct themselves towards one another. 
But fortune did not favour her. Philip and 
Dorothy met Phyllis unexpectedly in the 
avenue between the Hall and the Rectory. 
The colour mounted up to Philip’s face, 
and there was a slight embarrassment in his 
manner; but Phyllis was quite self-pos- 
sessed, and spoke to him in a cordial and 
cousinly tone. 

“Why! Philip, it is ages since I saw you,” 
she said gaily, ‘“and now you have quite a 
professional air. Pray do not ask me after 
my health, dear Dr. Martin. I cannot let 
you feel my pulse, or look at my tongue.” 

“T need not,” he answered ; “ you never 
had anything the matter with you, and you 
have not now. I wish some of our poor hos- 
pital patients had your chances of keeping 
well.” 

“ He talks of the hospital immediately,” 
she rejoined, tossing her head, “and he 
smells of his drugs. Oh, Philip! Philip! 
that you should come to this! You are a 
lost man.” 

“T suppose I am,” he said, laughing, “1 
am lost to my old life; but I like the new 
one as much. Phyllis, it seems like a hun- 
dred years since I saw you.” 

“That is what makes you look so old,” 
she retorted ; “a hundred years, added to 
the twenty-three I know of, must make a 
tremendous difference. How much more 
aged you are than me !” 

“Do you think he looks older?” asked 
Dorothy, rather anxiously. ‘ Mrs. Martin is 





afraid he works too hard, and she is troubled 
a little about it.” 

‘So are you,” rejoined Phyllis. 

“Yes, I am,” she replied, steadily, yet a 
little shyly. She was more disturbed by this 
unexpected meeting than either of the other 
two were. It seemed to her that it must 
be inexpressibly painful to them both, and 
that it would be better for her to go 
away. 

“Well, good-bye,” said Phyllis, airily, 
“here is the gate. Open it for me, and 
shut it behind me, or we shall have your 
Scotch cattle in our glebe. We shall see 
you at the Rectory soon, Philip?” 

Philip opened the gate; and he and 
Dorothy stood in silence watching her, until, 
as she turned a corner that would hide her 
from their sight, she looked round and kissed 
her hand to them. 

“How pretty she is!” exclaimed Philip. 
It astonished him that he felt so little agita- 
tion upon seeing her for the first time. She 
was very pretty ; very fair. ‘ But if she be 
not fair for me, what care I how fair she 
be?” he said to himself, feeling the very 
spirit of Wither’s old poem. The face beside 
him, not so faultless as Phyllis’s, was more 
beautiful to him, for its expression of almost 
timid sympathy with his supposed grief. 
Dorothy’s eyes looked wistfully into his. 

“T cannot understand how or why I loved 
ker,” he went on, in a low tone. “ I suppose 
it was because I grew up with the idea that 
she was to be my wife. Not at home, but 
at the Rectory she was always called my 
little wife. So it grew with my growth.” 

“Tt must have been a great sorrow to 
you,” murmured Dorothy. 

“It was the up-rooting of a fancy, not a 
sorrow,” he said; “I am thankful it was 
torn up like the weed it was. A weed! Yes; 
and it would have been a noxious weed, 
poisoning my whole life. It is compensation 
enough for losing the position for which 
Phyllis would have married me.” 

They walked on under the over-arching 
trees, with the setting sun throwing long 
shadows before them as they moved side by 
side. A few fallen leaves lay upon the road, 
or whirled merrily around them in the 
evening wind. 

“There is only one girl who is like my 
mother,” he said, suddenly, “and if I could 
hope to win her—if it was in years to come 
—if she would wait for me——” , 

“Who isit ?” asked Dorothy, tremulously, 
as he paused; and she looked up into his 
face with a paitied expression. So soon to 
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have forgotten his love to Phyllis—and to 
love again! 

“Why, Dorothy!” he exclaimed, “there 
is nobody in the world like my mother, but 
you! Don’t you feel it? My father is al- 
ways pointing it out. Will you not some 
day forget my foolish fancy for Phyllis, and 
believe that 1 love you, and only you, with 
all my heart? I have loved you ever since 
we were at Cortina, and found out poor 
Martin.” 

Dorothy made no answer. Her heart beat 
so quickly that she knew she could not con- 
trol her voice or her tears if she attempted 
to speak. Her love for him dated farther 
back than his for her. 

“You think me fickle, and that I fall in 
love too easily,” he said in tones of depre- 
cating earnestness, “but set me a time, let 
me prove myself in earnest. I had not seen 
youwhen I was inextricably bound to Phyllis. 
Oh! I love you quite differently ; I think of 
you as if you were my conscience. I try to 
see myself as you see me ; and when I do I 
feel how unworthy I am of you.” 





| 


“No, no,” she answered, between laughing 
and sobbing ; “ unworthy of me!” 

“Then you will give me time to prove that 
I love you,” he said, “and to give me a 
chance of winning your love.” 

“There is no need of that,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Is that true?” he cried, seizing her 
hands, and gazing eagerly into her face, “do 
you mean that you have loved me, blind 
idiot that I was? Do you mean that you 
were not disgusted by me, when I was playing 
the forlorn lover, and must needs be sent 
abroad to cure me of my folly? Oh, 
Dorothy ! if I could only make you forget 
what a fool I made of myself!” 

“T was so sorry for you,” she said, pity- 
ingly, “and I would have done all I could 
to save you from your sorrow. But it is 
best as it is, perhaps.” 

“ A thousand times best !” he exclaimed. 
“Ever since we were at Cortina you have 
been in my heart of hearts ; and I under- 
stand a little now the sacred mystery that a 
true marriage must be.” 





THE INFLUENCE OF PAGANISM UPON CHRISTIANITY. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


1 the Apostolic Age there was the sharpest 

possible line of demarcation between the 
Church and the world. ‘The world lay in 
the wicked one ;” he was “the god of this 
world.” The condition of Gentile society 
under the Empire was unspeakably corrupt. 
The truly frightful stigmas branded upon its 
forehead by St. Paul in the first chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans are burnt into it 
no less indelibly by its own poets, romancers, 
satirists, and philosophic teachers. The writ- 
ings of Juvenal, Persius, Petronius, Apuleius, 
Suetonius, and Martial have been called by a 
great French writer the “ pidces justificatives” 
of Christianity ; but the terrible indictment 
of St. Paul is proved to the letter, and in 
every particular, not only by these, but in 
the graver pages of Tacitus, Seneca, and 
Pliny. They even find ample confirmation 
in books which are the consummate flower 
of Pagan morality when it had already felt 
the warmth of Christian influence—the Man- 
ual of Epictetus and the Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius. If we could suspect of exaggera- 
tion the pictures of contemporary Pagan in- 
famy drawn by such early Christian writers 
as Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, Arnobius, 
Tertullian, and others, we are forced to 





accept them as true when we find them con- 
firmed by the literary votaries of the system 
of which they are the fruit. I have tried to 
set forth the tremendous contrast between 
heathendom and the Gospel in my “ Darkness 
and Dawn,” which, though thrown into the 
form of a fiction, is based throughout on the 
clearest historic verification, and of which it 
was the object to show that the one secret of 
the stupendous victory of Christianity over 
the might, and genius, and empire of the 
world arrayed in the plenitude of its most 
splendid resources, lies in the claim of Ter- 
tullian—“ Nos soli innocentes sumus.” 

It is most true that two centuries had not 
passed before Christianity lost some of the 
whiteness of her virgin robe and “the fra- 
grance of her orange-flower.” Bad men and 
hypocrites will find their way into the holiest 
society. Nevertheless the temptations from 
any earthly point of view to join the Chris- 
tian body were so small, the Christians were 
so utterly despised at first as an obscure body 
of provincials, slaves, and artizans, perse- 
cution was so powerful a winnowing-fan to 
sever the chaff from the wheat, that conver- 
sion was almost inevitably sincere. What 
but sincere conviction could induce any man 
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to abandon for the self-denials of the Cross 
the seductive worship of young Dionysus 
“When he burst upon the East, 

A jocund and a welcome conqueror, 

And Aphrodite, sweet as from the sea 

She rose, and floated in her pearly shell, 

A laughing girl”? 
What but real belief could make a man join 
a society of which the members were treated 
as the offscouring of all things, and which 
required of its followers the abandonment of 
all for which the world lived—the lust of the 
a the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
ife ? 

The Church when she is in utter antagonism 
to all that is evil in the world has nothing to 
fear. She is founded on a rock, and the 
gates of hell cannot prevail against her. 
Truth when it wages an inappeasable war 
with error is certain of victory, for 


“Truth pressed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshippers.”’ 





Good, when it is grappling breast to breast 
with evil, is ultimately invincible. But when 
the Church begins to make amicable com- 
promises with the world, and, as Kings- 
ley said, “to swagger along arm-in-arm with 
the flesh and the devil”; when there is 
no visible distinction between the standards 
of the Christian and the worldling ; when 
truth—suffered to sink into harmless plati- 
tude and complacent truism—lies down at 
peace with error ; when good and evil smooth 
away their opposing angles and begin to 
look not so very dissimilar—then the world 
regains a subtle and real, though not a 
nominal, ascendency over every Church which 
has lost the secret of her strength. When 
heresies and corruptions creep in like an 
advancing tide, slowly yet irresistibly ; when 
priests begin to daub tottering walls with 
untempered mortar ; when conduct, character, 
moral law are made of less supreme account 
than minutie of theology and nullities of 
ritual, then nominal Christians are tempted 
to make that league with death and that co- 
venant with hell which cannot but be, sooner 
or later, disastrously annulled. 

The powers of evil, which could not pre- 
vent the triumph of Christianity, did their 
uttermost to render it ineffectual. They 
wrought to weaken the spirituality of the 
Church, and to poison the inner springs of 
her life, in exact proportion as she won the 
political dominance. “ The religion of Con- 


stantine,” says Gibbon with perfect truth, 
“achieved in less than a century the final 
conquest of the Roman Empire; but the 





victors themselves were insensibly subdued 
by the acts of their vanquished rivals.” The 
nominal members of the Church more and 
more sank back into the seductions of the 
world, as the Church was more and more 
able to set at defiance the hatred, contempt, 
and persecution which had done their utmost 
to destroy her existence. It may not be unin- 
structive to touch on one or two indications 
of the directions in which the devil tried to 
reduce to unreality and impotence the victory 
which had overcome the world. Of the cor- 
ruption of theology I do not here speak. 

1. The early presbyters and bishops of 
Christianity (the two words were originally 
interchangeable) were often men of humble 
rank, and since they were placed by their 
position in the forefront of the battle, and 
were the first to perish by the sword, the 
stake or the wild beasts in early persecutions, 
there was little to tempt avarice or ambition 
in their spiritual dignity. It is said that 
almost all the early bishops of Rome perishe1 
one after another by martyrdom. But when 
once Constantine had laid his somewhat 
tainted hand upon the cross, and the position 
of a bishop became one of 


** Status, entourage, worldly circumstance,” 


a shocking change for the worse took place. 
Christian bishops not only lived no longer in 
the humble simplicity of their predecessors ; 
they no longer abstained from joining in the 
turbulent intrigues of politicians and parti- 
sans. The bishopric of a great see became 
in the fourth century so splendid a prize as 
even to tempt the cupidity of Pagans. 
“Make me Bishop of Rome,” said the Pre- 
fect Pretextatus to Pope Damasus, “and 
I will turn Christian at once.” Even Pauli- 
nus complained of the incredible harm done 
to the grace of the Lord by the haughtiness 
of the popes. The elections to bishoprics by 
Christian citizens often became scenes of vio- 
lence and bloodshed, and at one time An- 
tioch had three separate bishops, whose par- 
tisans raged against each other with the most 
furious animosity, These successors of the 
fishermen and taxgatherers of Galilee lived 
in worldly pomp and luxurious ostentation, 
and, in cases like that of Oyril and Theo- 
philus of Alexandria, “assumed the language 
and garb of despots with the temper and 
trade of executioners.” The usurpations of 
sacerdotalism and the corruption of Christian 
faith transformed them from meek presbyters 
into insolent potentates. In Scripture the 
highest angels of God refuse the adoration 
of mortal prophets and apostles, but now 
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men and women of the highest rank were 
taught and encouraged to kneel to bishops — 
men frail and feeble as themselves—to kiss 
their hands, and to prostrate themselves at 
their feet. Not content with the simple 
daily dress worn by the early worshippers, 
they now began to flaunt in superb ecclesi- 
astical vestments broidered with gold and 
enriched with gems. They revelled in such 
artificial and inflating titles as “ Your Beati- 
tude ” and “ Your Sanctity,” and when they 
went abroad they appeared in magnificent 
apparel, lolling in lofty chariots. 

Two witnesses—a Christian saint and a 
Pagan historian—will sufficiently illustrate 
the evil wrought by this change of character 
in the presbyterate. In the third century 
Origen, who himself lived in austere and 
noble simplicity, complains that in his days 
the Christian clergy wholly forgot or despised 


the admonitions of Jesus, and outbid even 


bad Pagan rulers in their affectation of 
worldly grandeur, surrounding themselves 
with a guard, inspiring terror, and making 
themselves inaccessible to the poor. “ And,” 
he says, “in many of our so-called churches, 
especially in the larger towns, may be found 
bishops who would refuse to own as equal even 
the best among the disciples of Jesus.” 
Honourable Pagans were as much struck 
with this anomaly as Christians were. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus was an historian whom 
Mommeen calls “ the most earnest and trust- 
worthy of all the extant Latin authors of 
this period.” After speaking with strong 
condemnation of the y sone. Be riots and 
bloodshed which marked the contest between 
Damasus and Ursinus for the bishopric of 
Rome, he says that it does not astonish him, 
because when once the bishops have gained 
their office they can securely enjoy the wealth 
which flows in to them from the gifts of 
matrons, and can make their progresses sit- 
ting in chariots, elaborately dressed, caring 
for profuse banquets, so that their feasts sur- 
passed the tables of kings. And then this 
heathen writer adds the rebuke that. these 
priests might have been truly happy if, in- 
stead of thinking of the grandeur of their 
metropolitan sees, they would live like the 
poorer provincial dignitaries, who were mode- 
rate in food and most sparing in drink, and 
mean in garb; and who with down-cast eyes 
commend themselves to the Deity and His 
true worshippers as pure and modest men.* 
2. Like priest, like people. If worldliness, 
avarice, and ambition so successfully invaded 
the ranks of the episcopate, we are hardly 


* Ammian. Marcell., Hist, XXVII. iii., } 14. 








surprised to find them triumphant among 
the Christian laity. There is enough to shock 
us beyond measure in the picture of the state 
of Christianity at Rome itself which is given 
us by St. Jerome, who came to it as to a very - 
ark in the world’s deluge, and found it an in- 
tolerable Babylon seething with immorality, 
intrigue, lust, scandal, and spite. Equally 
painful is the impression which we derive 
from St. Gregory of Nazianzus, of the state 
of Constantinople, with its Babel of empty 
theology and intriguing factions. But we 
see the invasions of insincerity and worldli- 
ness, and all the paralysing influences of a 
purely nominal acceptance of the Gospel, 
most clearly in what St. Chrysostom tells us 
of Antioch and of Constantinople. Frightful 
beyond measure is the spectacle which he 
presents us of bishops like Theophilus of 
Alexandria, Acacius of Bercea, Severian of 
Gabala, and Cyrinus of Chalcedon; nor less 
so the picture of “ priests” already degraded 
and hampered by the requirements of celi- 
bacy, living in grossly immoral relations with 
widows, deaconesses, and ‘‘ unmarried wives,” 
The predominance of such men in the sacred 
offices of the Church accounts for the general 
condition of the Court and of society. Three 
widows—Castricia, Eugraphia, and Marcia— 
driven to fury by Chrysostom’s pulpit denun- 
ciations of “ bedizened Jezebels, who came to 
the Lord’s Supperwith rouged cheeks and eyes 
blackened with antimony like Egyptian idols,” 
plotted against him with the wicked and pas- 
sionate Empress Eudoxia. No man can de- 
nounce vice without awaking its deadly and 
slanderous revenge, and Chrysostom would 
have failed in his duty if he had not fulmi- 
nated with all his force against the frenzies 
of the circus, the brutalities of the amphi- 
theatre, and the gluttony and immorality 
which raised on every side their unblushing 
front. He looked on frivolity and extra- 
vagance in dress as a bad sign of worse 
things. He reproves the ladies who appeared 
in their robes embroidered in gold thread 
with Gospel miracles; and the dandies who 
wore such magnificent boots covered with 
gems that he recommends them to wear them 
on their heads instead of on their feet; and 
the rich who used gold bits for their horses, 
and gold bracelets for their menials, and gold 
utensils and silver couches. By such faithful 
expostulations the saint precipitated his own 
ruin, but he bore witness to the true standard 
of Christian life. 

3. Another sign of evil Pagan influence 
was the growing irreverence in worship. The 
accounts of the early assemblies tell us of 
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deep and rapturous devotion ; of responses 
which sounded like the voice of many waters ; 
of the AMEN rolling its sounds afar like 
thunder. Already, by Origen’s time, much 


- of this solemnity had vanished. It had been 


destroyed by deadening familiarity and un- 
real adhesion to the cause of Christ. The 
great teacher of Alexandria tells us that 
some Christians only attended church on 
festivals, and not always then. Some left 
before the sermon, and remained in knots at 
the farther end of the church, which was as- 
signedtothe heathen and unbaptized. Turn- 
ing their backs on the word of God, they 
busied themselves with secular gossip, while 
women were specially troublesome, cackling 
and chattering so loud about their wool-work, 
their children, and their family concerns, 
that he was at times barely able to collect 
his thoughts. St. Chrysostom is no less em- 
phatic in his complaints. Christians would ad- 
journ from their church to Pagan shows; they 
pushed and jostled each other to get first to 
the Holy Table; they turned the great festi- 
vals into scenes of intemperance and excess ; 
they broke out into tumults of applause at the 
rhetoric of their preacher, but paid no atten- 
tion to the spiritual truths, forgot the appli- 
cation, and absented themselves from the 
yers. 

4. But the worship itself—which was a 
most serious evil—had been in various direc- 
tions assimilated to Paganism. If the heathen 
had their idols, the Christians after a time 
began to have their images and pictures. 
Faustus, Manichee though he was, had 
some grounds for his charges when he said 
to the orthodox, “ The sacrifices of the hea- 
then you have turned into love-feasts ; their 
idols into martyrs whom you worship with 
similar devotions. You propitiate the shades 
of the dead with wine and dainties; the 
solemn days of the Gentiles you keep with 
them, and certain it is that you have 
changed nothing from their manner of life.” 

(i.) Here we have a charge of idolatry and 
semi-idolatry. At firstChristianity was utterly 
opposed to pictures and images in churches, 
but they have become universal. We know 
how vehemently Christians in past ages 
objected to pictures of Christ ; how Eusebius 
entirely discountenanced the request for one 
made by the Empress Constantia, and how 
Epiphanius tore down the curtain in a church 
of Palestine, on which such a figure was 
inwoven. But now the weak, supersti- 
tious, and ill-advised Paulinus of Nola freely 
introduced pictures into the church of his 
patron saint, St. Felix. He says that he did 

















it to educate and solemnise the vulgar ; but 
if so, his own testimony shows how egre- 
giously the expedient failed. Beausobre 
speaks of what he calls the “ Christian idola- 
try,” which was then gradually introduced. 

(ii.) The charge of paganised religious ga- 
therings is also abundantly proved by the 
regrettul admission of contemporary saints. 
It is amazing to read in the verses of Pauli- 
nus himself how, at the annual festival of St. 
Felix, the church resounded not only with 
grossly unauthorised prayers and invocations 
to the saint, but with the profane cries of 
revelry and drunkenness, which turned the 
sacred place into the semblance of a pot- 
house. St. Jerome, a Corypheus in so many 
corruptions, yet speaks with disgust at the 
fact that at these commemorations even 
monks gorged themselves to repletion. St. 
Augustine exerted himself to the utmost to 
suppress this bad custom in the diocese of 
Hippo, and to restrain the license of the 
people at the annual feast called Letitia, in 
which they abandoned themselves to the 
wildest excesses of intoxication and glut- 
tony. He expressly says that these memo- 
rial festivals were a concession made to 
idolaters who missed their heathen orgies. 
“T know,” he says, “that there are many 
adorers of tombs and pictures; I know that 
there are many who drink most luxuriously 
over the graves of the dead, burying them- 
selves above the buried, and setting down to 
the honour of religion their voracity and 
inebriety.” Nocturnal vigils were expressly 
prohibited by the Council of Eliberis, because 
of the inebriety to which they led. 

(iii.) It is needless to touch on the grovel- 
ling relic-worship and cross-worship which 
earned for Christians from the Pagans the 
nicknames of ash-adorers (cinerarii) and idol- 
aters. Many of the extravagances which 
sprung up in the fourth century were, as 
Bishop Van Mildert said, “a system of 
Paganism engrafted on Christianity.” Vigi- 
lantius, the Protestant of his age, was abso- 
lutely right in the remonstrance which he 
aimed at these excesses. Among other things 
he complained of the use of wax-tapers 
(cerei), which now first began to be supersti- 
tiously and absurdly lighted in the day-time. 
Jerome, in his furious invective which he 
called an answer, denies that they were 
lighted except to give light after dark ; but 
it is certain that they were, for Lactantius 
also denounced the practice, and the Council 
of Eliberis forbade it. Paulinus made it a 
boast that tapers glimmered in honour of St. 
Felix, both by night and by day. “If in the 
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beginning of the fifth century Tertullian or 
Lactantius had been suddenly raised from 
the dead to assist at the festival of some 
popular saint or martyr, they would have 
gazed with astonishment and indignation on 
the profane spectacle which had succeeded 
to the pure and spiritual worship of a Chris- 
tian congregation. As soon as the doors of 
the church were thrown open they must have 
been offended by the smoke of incense, the 
perfume of flowers, and the glare of lamps 
and tapers, which diffused at noon-day a 
gaudy, superfluous, and, in their opinion, a 
sacrilegious light.” * 

5. The disastrous influence of Paganism, 
which thus in various forms began to per- 
meate the Church, showed itself with fatal 
consequences in two other directions—in 
literature and in government, 

It showed itself in literature. The writ- 
ings of the Apostolic fathers are gentle and 
dignified ; but when controversy fell into the 
hands of an infuriated Ciceronian like St. Je- 
rome, he put as little curb on the license of 
his tongue as did the debased scholars of the 
Renaissance. As far as rabid abuse is con- 
cerned, it is disgraceful even on the lips of 
an ordinary gentleman, and trebly disgrace- 
ful toa Christian. Yet when such writers as 
Poggio and Filippo were reproved for their 
sanguinary invectives, they might certainly 
plead that, in this respect, they were no 
worse than the canonised saint to whom we 
owe the Vulgate. There were three men 
who, among a multitude of others, fell under 
the furious lash of Jerome’s tongue—Jovi- 
nian, Vigilantius, and Rufinus. All three 
of them were men of blameless character, 
and to two of them Jerome had himself given 
the epithet of “saintly ” before he quarrelled 
with them about nothing at all. But the 
terms he hurls at them, and the slanderous 
rage which he substitutes for calm and valid 
argument, are inexcusable in a Christian. 
Vigilantius, because he raised his voice 
against dangerous innovations, respecting 
the danger of which even St. Augustine 
entirely agreed with him, becomes Doe. 
tantius, “the snorer” ; and is called a base- 
born tapster, who wants to reduce men to 
the condition of swine, and disapproves of 
temperance lest it should injure the drink 
trade. Jerome calls him a madman, a brute, 
an unclean demon, a more portentous and 
pérnicious monster than Cacus or Gorgon, 
than Leviathan or the Nemean lion! The 
ascetic Jovinian is characterized as “an 
Epicurus wallowing ”—the real word is too 

® Gibbon iii. 28, ed. Milman, 





coarse for translation—‘in his own little 
garden among young men and young women ; 
a voluptuous haranguer, a Proteus, a slimy 
serpent, a fat, sleek monk who grunts among 
his own swine.” Rufinus, one of the most 
learned and self-denying men of his age, of 
whom for years Jerome could say nothing 
too exalted, is degraded habitually into “the 
grunter,” “the scorpion,” “the Epicurean,” 
“the hydra and scorpion,” “the Cato without 
and the Nero within.” When Jerome heard 
of the death of Rufinus, whom he had once 
delighted to call “his true colleague and 
brother,” he had no worthier epitaph for him 
after all his saintly labours and self-denials 
than this, “The scorpion is crushed by the 
earth in Sicily, between Enceladus and Por- 
phyrion, and the hydra of many heads has at 
last ceased to hiss against me.” Jerome also 
disgraced himself by translating with ap- 
proval the shameless attack of the bad 
Theophilus on St. Chrysostom, in which he 
called him among other things, “a mad, 
pestilent, contaminated, furious, and insanely 
tyrannical person, who had sold his soul to 
the devil,” and “an impure demon who 
drags along a filth of words like a torrent.” 
St. Jerome also permitted himself to speak 
very unworthily of Didymus and even of 
St. Ambrose, whom he calls ‘“‘a daw tricked 
out in borrowed colours.” Jerome has had 
multitudes to follow this vile example of 
rancour, and to this day his literary. succes- 
sors flourish in the columns of religious and 
semi-religious newspapers. 


** Fagot and stake were desperately sincere, 
Our cooler martyrdoms are done in type.” 


We may pity and forgive the offenders, but 
of one thing we are certain—that envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness are 
not consecrated, or more pardonable—but 
rather less so—when they profess to be used 
in the cause of Christianity. Personal abuse 
in the place of courteous argument is the 
proof of a bad cause and an unregenerate 
heart. 

6. We can hardly be surprised that when 
to call a man “a monster” and “a scor- 
pion” and “a grunter,” and “an impure 
demon,” is regarded as a ferociously eloquent 
way of saying that you disagree with him, 
actual persecution and cruel violence should 
speedily be resorted to for the enforcement 
of religious opinion. The deadliest out- 
growth of the political triumph of Chris- 
tianity was the: spirit of persecution which 
it learnt from Paganism run to its dregs, 
and which disgraced the Church for so many 
centuries. The motto of all Christians in the 
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earliest ages was Bia éxOpov Ged, “ Violence is 
a thing hateful to God.” It was not till the 
close of the fourth century (A.D. 385) that 
blood was shed by Christians.* The perse- 
cutors were twc bad Bishops of Spain, the 
country of which the name is rendered ex- 
ecrable by the enormities of the Inquisition. 
In that year Priscillian, from whose recently 
discovered works we should derive a very 
favourable. opinion of his piety and even of 
his orthodoxy, was accused (in all probability 
without a vestige of truth) of heresy, magic, 
and immorality, by Bishops Ithacius and 
Idacius ; and he, with four of his chief fol- 
lowers, one of whom was a wealthy widow 
and the other a poet, was executed by the 
blood-stained usurper Maximus, who wanted 
to show the world that he was orthodox! 
To her honour, be it said, a cry of horror 
rose from the Christian Church, which, so 
far from having her robes dyed in blood 
and defiled with ashes as they afterwards 
became, had never, up to that time, either 
directly or indirectly, stained) herself with 
the horrible guilt of religious persecution. 
St. Martin of Tours, to his infinite credit, 
did his utmost to prevent the crime, and 
afterwards to protest against it, but in that 
* See Tillemont, x. 326, 





deed the first excuse was given to sacerdotal 
tyranny and violent suppression of the free- 
dom wherewith Christ has made us free. It 
was a day of most evil augury when the 
arm of a tyrant’s executioner was first red- 
dened with blood of Christians shed by 
Christians to avenge a difference of opinion. 
That bloodshed, like the beginning of sin, 
was indeed as the letting out of water, and 
the crimson stream was destined in after 
ages to roll for a thousand furlongs bridle 
deep.* 

It would be too possible to point out other 
directions in which the Church suffered 
grievous harm from her contact with the 
world. But these are sufficient, and they 
furnish abundant warning that the Church 
must never relax her vigilance, or forget that 
even a nominally Christian world may still 
be essentially of the world worldly. The 
warnings of Christ are for all time—and He 
warned us that if the salt lose its savour 
it becomes valueless, and losing all the reality 
of its preserving force, becomes only fit for 
the dunghill and to be trodden under foot 
of men. 


* Rev. xiv. 20. In one or two passages of this article I have 
a words used by myself in the Lives of the Fathers, 
1881. 





THE VENICE OF THE EAST. 
By E. ©. TAIT. 


" HO has not heard of the Vale of 
Cashmere?” Yet of the many 
who have heard of the famous valley but 
few know, even by name, its picturesque 
capital, Srinagar—the Venice of the East. 
The Vale of Cashmere may be shortly de- 
scribed as a shrunken lake, whose waters 
once extended to the foot of the steep, green, 
pine-clad hills that form the inner wall of 
the “Garden of Asia.” Beyond these hills 
is an outer barrier of precipitous mountains, 
their summits covered with snow, their faces 
dark with precipices or glistening with gla- 
ciers ; and from every point in the valley 
the view is bounded by this snowy range 
which appears to encircle the horizon. Be- 
tween these two ranges are numerous lovely 
side valleys, glens, ravines, and gorges, vary- 
ing in length from fourteen to forty miles, 
and in width from four miles to a few hun- 
dred yards, each the channel of a foaming 
torrent, which in remote ages fed the vast 
lake, and now swell the river Jhelum—the 
highway of Cashmere. 





When the Jhelum forced its way through 
the southern end of the mountain barrier, 
the lake was gradually drained. Its higher 
levels. have become groves and orchards, 
meadows, and rice-fields, parks and gardens 
green with the softest grass, bright with the 
gayest flowers. Iris of snowy white and 
regal purple, roses varying in hue from the 
palest shell pink to the deepest ruby, cle- 
matis and jasmine embracing every tree, and 
perfuming the air with their fragrant gar- 
lands ; luscious with fruit—a dessert ‘ with- 
out money and without price” spread for 
every comer ; mulberries and cherries, apri- 
cots and peaches, apples and walnuts, each 
in their season rain down from the trees and 
give colour to the legend that here indeed 
was the Garden of Eden. 

The lower levels still spread their waters, 
expanding in some places into lakes, sur- 
rounding and intersecting the city and form- 
ing its streets and lanes. 

Srinagar is situated in the centre of the. 
valley. The Jhelum, the great highway of 
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Cashmere, which flows right through the 
“ Vale,” divides the city into two almost equal 
portions, branching off into numerous nar- 
rower channels which wind their tortuous 
way through a labyrinth of houses and shops, 
temples and mosques, emerging again to flow 
past fragrant gardens and laden orchards, 
and green “baghs” shaded by chenars—the 
most umbrageous of trees. 


The High Street, or Grand Canal, is 
spanned by seven bridges, all built of piles of 
logs united by the trunks of trees, having 
planks laid across and protected by a railing ; 
the wood employed is deodar, which is almost 
indestructible, so that the bridges are per- 
fectly safe, as well as extremely picturesque. 
|The narrower canals are crossed, some by 
| stone bridges with a single pointed arch, 











Cashmere Brass Work, 


others by slender wooden foot-bridges ; but 
this is all that is required, for there is not a 
wheel in Srinagar. 

And all these waterways are lined with 
picturesque three-storied houses, some built 
on piles driven into the bed of the shallow 
stream, others a little retired from the river's 
edge, leaving a space where the dark-eyed 
women come down to fill their red earthen 





pitchers, and the little brown children dry 
themselves in the sun after their bath in the | 
clear tepid water. The houses are built of | 
sun-dried bricks, with projecting wooden 
balconies and carved lattices; they have 
overhanging pent roofs, all, from the palace 
to the honk covered with waving grass 
mingled with flowers. No more delicious 
harmony of colour can be imagined than 
may be seen here on a fine morning in spring, 
with the warm brown of the houses, their 
green roofs gemmed with the crimson of the 
poppy and the purple of the iris; the golden 
dome or glittering pyramidal roof of a temple 
gleaming through the dark green foliage 
of the chenars; the canopy of deep blue 
flecked with white above, the opal water | 
beneath, and all round, framing the lovely | 
picture, a glistening line of snow. 








| with a little pressure the family will turn 


All the traffic of this fascinating city is 
carried on by means of boats. A boat con- 
veys you from Baramoulla, at the entrance 
of the enchanted land, to its centre, Srina- 
gar, and as you approach the city the river 
appears alive with boats. There are the 
large grain boats slowly punted by a dusky, 
half-naked man ; barges level with the water 
and laden with the fertilising river-weed or 
the river-grass, which is dried and woven 
into mats, thick and warm and impervious 
to rain. These mats form the roof and walls 
of the dungas, or travelling boats. They are 
long, narrow, flat-bottomed boats, roofed and 
walled with grass mats suspended from a 
light scaffolding of bamboo poles. The 
dunga is divided into three parts: a tiny 
deck in front just large enough to hold a 
table and a couple of chairs; a broad, low 
step, which makes a comfortable seat, leads 
down into the middle compartment, which 
is curtained off with grass mats, and forms 
the bedroom ; in a full-sized boat two camp- 
beds can stand side by side with about a foot 
space between them.. Beyond is the “hold,” 
where the boatman’s family lives, for the 
boats are their homes. For a married couple, 
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out, when the “hold” can be used as a dress-| with the view of the encircling chain of 


ing-room. Many visitors keep a dunga dur- 


mountains on every side ; but you soon get 


ing the whole of their stay in Cashmere, | tired of it, and a dunga is not a comfortable 
employing the crew as servants when they | home; you gladly change it at thezend of 


are in the higher valleys. It can be made 
to look very cosy with a little trouble: a 
few hanging baskets filled with flowers sus- 
pended from the bamboo poles, and the addi- 
tion of some of the embroidered curtains, 
cushions, and felt rugs, or nwmdas, which can 
be bought so cheaply in Srinagar ; then the 
boats are always perfectly clean, and often 
beautifully carved inside, so they repay a 
little trouble in adornment. 

The boats are propelled in three ways— 
either by punting, paddling, or towing, ac- 
cording to the state of the water, the condi- 
tion of the bank, and the direction in which 


your voyage for the more stable and commo- 
dious shelter of a tent. Then lastly there 
are the small light boats called “ shikarries,” 
in which you are paddled up ard down the 
canals on shopping, visiting, or sight-seeing 
expeditions. ‘They are the gondolas of Srin- 
agar, but very different in appearance, and 


| very inferior in comfort, to the gondolas of 


they are going ; the women and all children | 


over twelve form part of the crew, and the 


latter seem thoroughly to enjoy their share | 


of the labour. The rate of progression is 
extremely slow—a mile an hour going up 
stream, and about double that speed coming 
down, when, however, the boatmen are apt 
to become very lazy and trust to the current 
to carry the boat along. There is a kind of 
lazy enjoyment on a hot day in the slow, 
even motion of a dunga as it glides between 


the green level banks of the placid river, | 
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Native of Cashmere. 





Venice. There are no seats, so you sit or 
recline in the bottom of the boat, taking care 
to supply yourself with plenty of rugs and 
cushions. You are protected from the sun 
by grass mats stretched over a light frame- 
work of bamboo. In this little craft, pro- 
pelled by the paddles of four or five oars- 
men, you skim lightly and swiftly over the 
water, under bridges, past houses, and tem- 
ples, and green baghs dotted with white 
tents, on through the Dhal Darwaza, or 
water-gate of the city, along a lovely water 
avenue bordered with willows, into the beau- 
tiful hill-girt Dhal Lake. 

Srinagar is situated in the broadest part 
of the Vale of Cashmere, the hills and moun- 
tains being at some distance from it ; but 
the city is dominated by two isolated hills, 
the lower one crowned by the fort, the 
higher one, which rises 1,000 feet above the 
valley, by an ancient Hindoo Temple, built 
of massive unhewn stones. This hill—Takht 
Suleiman (Solomon’s Throne) well repays 
the climb for the view it atfords over the 
whole valley of Cashmere. At your feet 
lies the brown city embosomed in green 
trees, surrounded by verdant meadows or 
baghs, shaded by chenar-trees and dotted 
over with large white mushrooms, which on 
a closer inspection you see to be tents ; inter- 
sected by blue water-ways fringed with 
green. There, beyond the city gate, whose 
wooden doors open in the water, lie the 
“shining levels” of the Dhal Lake with 
Chenar Island turning golden in the sunset 
till it looks like a topaz floating on the 
sapphire waters. And away beyond the 
outermost folds of the steep green hills that 
shut in this peerless lake, is seen a streak of 
silver which is the far-off Wular Lake, the 
home of storms, the fountain of bears,* the 
mirror of eternal snows. Turning to the 
other side you see below you the winding 
Jhelum coiling its shining reaches round 
green meadows and teeming orchards, its 


* The bears come down from the mountains to drink in the 
Wular Lake. 
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Bridge over Canal, Srinagar. 


graceful curves suggesting to the Cashmiri 
artists the famous “shawl pattern.” And 
around on every side the towering range 
with its dark precipices and gleaming snow 
fields, that encircles the enchanted valley 
like a wall. 

There is one element of picturesqueness 
wanting in Srinagar which is found in almost 
all oriental cities—the dress of the natives ; 
here it is dingy in the extreme. ‘This is the 
result not so much of poverty as of fear. 
The uncertainty of taxation and the desire 
to escape it, are both so great, that the people 
avoid any apparent sign of prosperity, hence 
dirt and squalor reign triumphant in their 
persons and houses. For the rest they are 
a light-hearted, humorous, mendacious, and 
extremely avaricious people! There are no 
hotels in Srinagar. By a pretty fiction all 
visitors are the guests of His Highness the 
Maharajah, who provides them with “ quar- 
ters,” in pretty one-storied bungalows facing 
the river. These used to be rent free, but 
owing to the increasing influx of visitors 








a small rent is now charged. But these 
picturesque bungalows are far too few to 


| accommodate the numbers who now flock 





into Cashmere as soon as the “ leave season ” 
commences. Nine-tenths of these are military 
officers, so much so that the natives speak of 
the visitors collectively as “ officers,” and a 
clergyman who had entered his name for an 
order in one of the merchants’ books, was 
asked to add his regiment. 

In default of other accommodation most 
people either live in their boats or camp. 
The latter is far more comfortable, unless 
you happen to have a house-boat. The 
various baghs or meadow orchards in the 
vicinity of the city are available for camp- 
ing. One bordering a lovely curve of the 
river, and shaded by magnificent chenars, is 
devoted to bachelors ; another, scarcely less 
beautiful, is allotted to married couples. 
Two at opposite ends of the city are neutral 
ground and accommodate a mixed society. 
One, Ram Munshi Bagh, is a peninsula en- 
circled by one of the wonderful sweeping 
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curves of the Jhelum, and is covered with 
mulberry-trees, which rain down their ripe 
black fruit upon vou as you sit under their 
shade. The other, five miles off, is Nassim 
Bagh, the queen of camping grounds,—a 
grove of chenars, carpeted with the softest 
grass, decked with blue and white iris and 
washed by the lucid waters of the Dhal Lake, 
at whose head lie the famous Shalimar 
Gardens, the scene of the ‘ Feast of Roses.” 


In all or any of these lovely spots a delight- | 


ful time may be spent, resting after the 


“journey in” or after a “march” through | 
J 5 


the higher valleys. Nowhere does one sleep 


2s one dves in a tent, and no life can be | 


more healthy and invigorating to mind and 
hody than the open-air life of a camp. You 
rise early for the morning walk so conducive 
to health in the somewhat relaxing air of the 
Vale, coming back to your al fresco break- 
fast with an appetite which does justice to a 
meal substantial enough to carry you on to 
four-o’clock tea, and in the interval you 
enjoy a delightfully lazy time, sitting under 
the trees with your book or your work or 
your scribbling, as the case may be. Perhaps 
a visitor strolls up from a neighbouring 
tent to make your acquaintance. You dis- 
cover mutual friends, or exchange experiences 
of coolies and boatmen, and bewail the 


OF THE EAST. 


rapacity of your respective khansamas. Or, 
if the day is still and warm, and your morn- 
'ing walk has been longer than usual, you 
| may doze peacefully, undisturbed by any of 
|the sounds which the vicinity of a metro- 
| polis might suggest, for in Srinagar neither 
| machinery nor vehicular traffic disturbs the 
tranquil air by their unpleasant vibrations. 
Awakening, you perhaps find a turbaned 
figure squatting close to you, armed with a 
huge ledger and a still larger pack. He is 
an emissary from one of the city merchants, 
who deal in the beautiful and artistic wares 
of Cashmere. You say languidly that you 
don’t want anything, but he is not so easily 
| repulsed. 

| “Only look. No buy!” he entreats. So, 
| assuring him that you do not intend to pur- 
|chase anything, you submit under protest 
to be shown glistening silver bowls and cups, 
flagons and trays of exquisite design and 
workmanship, some unadorned silver, others 
delicately outlined with gold. The shapes 
are copied from nature, or from the domestic 
art of the country. The beautiful chenar 
leaf is fashioned as a buckle or a brooch. 
The lotus flower and the water lily are salt- 
cellars. The duck is made to do duty as : 
claret jug. The kangrees or fire baskets, 
which the natives fill with charcoal and carry 











Ram Munshi Bagh. 
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Street in Srinagar. 


under their clothes in cold weather, are copied | against rupees, three or four annas in the 
as teapots, sugar basins and cream jugs, and | rupee being added on for workmanship. 
the tiny lamp that lights their boats through | This sounds very fair and above board, 
the narrow and tortuous canals is fitted with | nevertheless the Cashmiri prices are “ Prix 
a socket and makes a candlestick. You | fixe, avec quelque rabais.” 

ask the price of the glittering wares, and are | If you decline to give an order he is not 
answered with the mystical words “by | in the least offended, but entreats you, with 
weight,” pronounced in a solemn Pharisaical | an earnestness worthy of a better cause, to 


tone. They mean that the silver is weighed | write your name at the top of a blank page 

























































in his ledger. 
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* Only name !” he implores, 
till you feel it would be churlish to refuse so 
simple a request. He goes away quite happy, 
feeling sure that the magic inscription is a 
nest egg which will bring orders in its wake. 
He makes his “Salaam,” and with a sigh 
of relief you return to your book, but not 
for long; another vendor has been lurking 
in the background, not venturing to come 
forward until his rival has departed. He 
now approaches you, ledger and bundle in 
hand. He brings stones from Yarkhand. 
Creamy moonstones, and ruddy garnets, and 
lovely pebbles mottled in red, blue, green 
or grey, or delicately pencilled with the sem- 
blance of mosses and ferns. Or it may be a 
cloth merchant, who brings rolls of soft 
pushmina cream and fawn and grey, made 
from the pusht or under-fleece of the long- 
haired Cashmere goat. Of this the embroi- 
dered shawls are made, the pattern worked 
by hand in silk the same colour as the 
material. The Cashmiris are wonderfully 
clever at this embroidery. An ordinary 
Dirzee who works for you at eight annas 
(nine pence) a day will embroider your gar- 
ments for you with any pattern you please. 
But to return to the pedlars. A copper- 
smith comes on the scene. He brings lovely 
objects in beaten and enamelled copper. In 
the former are hanging lamps, trays, bowls 
and quaint candlesticks, ornamented with 
exquisitely wrought bas-reliefs. In the 
latter, jars, long-necked bottles, bowls, vases, 
boxes, in which the copper is completely 
covered with enamel in turquoise and sap- 
phire, filled in with gold. Next appears 
a dealer in papier-maché, very different 
in appearance and workmanship to the 
material we know by that name, with its 
shiny black ground inlaid with impossible 
flowers in mother-of-pearl. The papier-maché 
of Srinagar resembles inlaid wood, to which 
has been given a satin gloss. True, some of 
the colouring is very crude, and the animals’ 
heads with which they are fond of ornament- 
ing it, and which look like inferior woodcuts, 
are no embellishment; still much of the 
colouring is soft and delicate and the shapes 
artistic. Trays, jars, brackets, milking stools 
and small double octagonal tables are made 
in it. Or perhaps it is only a humble mochee, 
or leather-seller, who solicits your custom. 
He introduces himself as a sheepman, by 
which he does not intend to convey the idea 
that he deals in the flesh as well as the skin 
of the sheep, but that he sells his goods 
much under their real value, and so to dis- 
arm any intention on your part of cheapen- 















ing them. Nevertheless he will be found to 
be open to an offer of about 20 per cent. less 
than the nominal price of his goods, which 
are excellent of their kind, being rendered 
soft and durable by a peculiar method of 
tanning. He will bring writing-cases and 
portfolios, bags, and satchels, and last but 
not least chaplies, the unique and comfort- 
able Cashmere shoe, made only in Srinagar 
and its immediate vicinity, and for which, 
when once worn, all other foot-gear will be 
discarded. Chaplies consist of two parts, a 
sock and a sandal. The sock is made of 
very soft unlined leather, it laces up in front 
and should come well above the ankle. The 
sandal is an open, flat, heel-less shoe with a 
curled toe, a network of straps crosses the 
upper part of the foot, while a broader strap 
passes round the ankle through a loop at the 
heel and buckles at one side. The soles 
are thick and slightly roughened, so that 
they are equally good for walking on rough 
or smooth ground. At first sight they look 
uncouth and unserviceable, and you feel as 
if you were walking in Bath slippers, but a 
short trial soon convinces you of their merits, 
the soft flexible leather makes them the 
coolest and easiest of shoes, and those who 
wear them habitually declare that they are 
also the safest; moreover, they combine 
cheapness with excellence, for you can get 
a pair for 2s. Perhaps some one of the 
various pedlars may have induced you to 
make a purchase. Then he will-request you 
to enter it under your name in his_ book. 
If you have beaten him down much, he will 
ask you not to enter the price, and solemnly 
charge you not to tell any other officer or 
mem sahib, as the case may be, at what a 
ruinously low price—probably 20 per cent. 
more than it was worth—he let you have it. 
Then he will ask you for a “ chit ” or written 
testimonial, and he will kindly save you all 
the labour of composition by dictating to 
you the terms of your recommendation : 
“You write I good man, or I sheepman, or 
my work best.” You laughingly decline to 


| put your name to such unfounded eulogies, 


and content yourself with entering your 
purchase. At last you have got rid of the 
importunate tribe. The air is sensibly cooler, 
the shadows have begun to lengthen, and 
the kitmutghar is filling the kettle for 
afternoon tea. 

The famous shawls which furnish Her 
Majesty with so many wedding présénts are 
not hawked about in this manner. To see 
them you must pay a visit to one of the 
many shawl merchants whose shops line 
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the grand canal. They are made in the 
villages near Srinagar. The hair of the 
shawl goat is spun into fine threads and 
stretched upon a rude wooden loom, sus- 
pended from the ceiling. This forms the 
ground and is of the natural colour, cream, 
fawn, or black. Upon these threads the 
pattern is woven by hand. Innumerable 
bobbins, wound with silk of every hue, are 
passed in and out of the mesh. To watch 
the process gives the impression of inextric- 
able confusion, but slowly the pattern grows 
under the hand of the worker. It takes a 
year to make a full-sized shawl. When 
finished they are washed in the river, and 
then stamped, for they pay a tax to the 
Maharajah. They have sadly deteriorated 
in colour, crude blues and magentas being 
woven in with the soft oriental colouring. 
No account of Srinagar would be complete 
without an allusion to its noblest monument, 
the Mission Hospital. Here two brothers, 
Drs. Arthur and Ernest Neve, whose skill 
would insure them a remunerative prac- 
tice at home, devote themselves, soul and 








body, heart and mind, to curing the dis- 
eases and alleviating the sufferings of the 
degraded and poverty-stricken inhabitants 
of this fair and fertile land. In that build- 
ing, over whose roof floats the red cross, a 
truly Messianic work is going on. Here 
“the blind receive their sight, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” The two noble men 
who have given up earthly prospects and 
home ties to devote themselves to this truly 
Christian work are actuated by purely dis- 
interested motives, no fee ever crosses their 
palm. The paltry pittance which a hard 
pressed missionary society can afford is all 
they receive. Theirs is truly a labour of 
love ; love of their profession, love of their 
fellow creatures, and above all love of Him 
who has said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” The hospital stands, a 
perpetual witness of Christian truth and loveto 
the heathen city that clusters round it—beau- 
tiful even in its ignorance and squalor with 
its watery thoroughfares and flowery roofs. 





SLAVE AND FREE. 


HERE is but One can ransom 
From death and the grave. 
He died long since to save us, 
Sinner and slave. 
The world to hail Him Master 
A thorn-crown gave. 
But hear the slave proclaim Him 
The hope of the slave ! 


O mournful lords and ladies, 
Ye free and not free, 

Though all your chains were broken 
On Calvary tree, 

Your slave hath reached his freedom, 
But bond-slaves ye ! 

From all the sin and splendour 
Now rise and flee ! 


Follow the one King only, 
Whose sign is a Cross, 

Emblem of suffering lonely, 
Anguish and loss. 

The comfort of all comforts 
Is found in the Cross, 

The rainbow of our darkness, 
Of our hopes cause. 








All your marble palaces, 
Treasures rich and rare, 
Will wither into ashes, 
With youth and beauty fair, 
Will die with last week’s roses 
Upon the trellis bare. 
This Lord endures for ever ; 
Follow His star ! 


He will build you mansions, 
Endure for aye ; 
He gives love for ever 
For the love of a day ; 
Joy past human telling, 
That will not flee away : 
There shall be no sickness, 
Nor hair grown grey. 


All poor men and women, 
Come in, come in! 

From your cares and sorrows, 
Suffering and sin, 

While His gates stand open, 
Crystal walls between, 

And through starry glories 
The angels Jean. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE LAW OF THE BIRD’S NEST. 


DEUTERONOMY XXII. 6, 7. 


By tHe Rev. THOMAS CHAMPNESS. 


re @ — God think it worth 


while to make mention of 


does; and moreover tells 
the people that if a man 
wished to live a long life 
he must obey the law of 
the nest. In those old He- 
brew days, if the people 
saw a lad coming with a 
bird’s nest, and bringing the 
old bird as well as. the 
young, they could tell him 
that his father and mother 
would most likely live to 
attend his funeral! He would not live to 
be a grey-headed man. No; length of days 
went with obedience. 

Birds’ nests are much more wonderful 
things than many people think. What 
labour, skill, and patience each little builder 
displays before he has a home for his bride ! 
Has it ever occurred to you that cach kind 
of bird builds its own kind of nest? The 
thrush makes his home very like the black- 
bird, only always papers it. By a clever 
mixture of decayed wood and clay he puts a 
lining inside the home. But it is in foreign 
lands, where birds have other enemies be- 





the nest of a bird? Yes, He | 


patent it. Invention gives rights. If this 
be so, does not God’s originality give Him a 
claim ? 

What I am anxious to teach is this: 
Where you. see the mark of God’s hand, 
listen for His voice. Where creation comes, 
kingly claims must be met. Let this rule be 
followed, and what a change would come 
over the world! None but God can make 
things grow. Ought He not, then, to be 
revered and obeyed wherever He creates ? 
Would not the drinking customs of the land 
be checked if men admitted the claim of the 


| Creator to the disposal of what He has made? 


| the produce of that land. 


sides men to fear, that greater ingenuity is | 


displayed. Some build their little homes so 
as to hang from the bough of a tree right 
over a sheet of water, so that if the monkey 
finds the nest he cannot get at it because his 
weight would sink him into the water. The 
entrance to the nest of others is made at the 


bottom, and the little house is suspended | 


from the branch of a tree. There is one 


kind of bird called the tailor, who sews two | 


leaves together so as to deceive the eye, for 
they look like one leaf and not two. 

We should think it a wonderful thing if 
we saw a horse building its own stable, yet 
this is not more wonderful than the bird 
building its own dwelling. God has shown 
His wisdom and power in putting the skill 
into the life of the bird, and this skill gives 
Him rights. 
originality that it should be benefited by its 
productions. If I could invent a loom which 
would piece the broken thread itself, without 
stopping the machine, as we have to do 


We always count it due to | 





until the weaver can take out the shuttle | 


A friend of mine, a farmer, said to me the 
other day: “Mr. Champness, my farm is 
barley land. It will grow the best kind of 
malting barley, which, you know, fetches the 
highest price, but I won't grow it.” He felt 
the claim of the Creator, and that he had no 
right to grow that which God would not 
approve. So no man will ever get drunk by 
It is true that my 
friend loses money by not growing barley, 
or seems to do, but he has the comfort of 
knowing that his farm does not help to pro- 
duce rags and tears as the result of drinking 
ale or whiskey, the grain having been grown 
on the land of a Christian farmer. One of 
our great landowners, a peer of the realm, 
has asked his tenants not to grow barley, 
that no malt may be made out of the pro- 
ducts of his estate. 

Is it right to grow opium, even if we do 
add money to the Indian revenue? Ought 
a Christian country to help men to sin, as we 
tempt China? Here is this wonderful pro- 
duct of divine skill, that which the physician 
leans upon more than any other drug, that 
by which he can obtain sleep for his patient, 
and numb pain when it becomes unbearable, 
and this is to be grown for the purposes of 
evil, that men may make money. 

Who but God could have designed the 
horse, so strong and fleet? What a marvel- 
lous combination of muscular and nervous 
force there is in the noble animal! Did the 
Creator endue this splendid beast with this 
vigour and activity that men should meet by 
the thousand to win or lose money? If you 
wish to see cunning and greediness incar- 
nated, see the men get out of the train at 
Doncaster Races. If we would apply the 


and tie the deft knot, I should be allowed to | rule that where God’s hand is seen, His 
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voice should be listened to, we should put 
an end to horse-racing. 
will ef God that knaves and fools should 
meet by thousands to prey on each other 
because horses like to gallop! 

But it is time we considered “the law of 
the bird’s nest.” If you saw the mother 


bird sitting, you might take eggs or young | 
birds, but you must “let the dam go.’ 
Because God sees that it is not wise 
Let 


Why ? 
to take all that is within your reach. 








It cannot be the | 


'might have been. 


the old bird fly ; she will live to have another 


brood. This law acts beneficially on all 
sides. If George III. had known this, he 


would not have been so greedy with the 
settlers in America. He strove to grasp all 
and lost the United States. What might 
not that land have been under the Union 
Jack? It is a great nation, but not what it 
And how it would have 
nourished England, instead of being her 
rival ! 
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Many a family would have been saved 
irritation and heart-break, if grasping at all 
had not been the rule. Fathers dooming 
the children to unlovable marriages, or chil- 
dren forgetting the claim of their parents to 
their confidence, because they were deter- 
mined to follow the dictates of passion. 
Taking all within reach often means that 
affection is slain by selfishness, and duty 
driven away for want of knowing that God 
wants you to leave something for others to 
enjoy. 

When will Capital and Labour learn that 
to take all you can is to injure self? To 
grasp at too much is to lose greatly. Money 
needs muscle as much as muscle needs 
money. When men have learned to let the 
old bird go, strikes and lock-outs will be no 
more. 

Commerce flourishes by not grasping at 
too much. One of the cleverest tradesmen 
I ever knew, told me that one secret of his 
success was the way he bought his stock. 
He had great skill in this matter and, said 
he, “when I buy well, I say, how much of 
this extra profit can I give tomy customers ?” 
Is it any wonder that his shop had a name 
for good stuff at a low price, and that he 
made money when others lost it ? 

When men have learned to let the old 
bird go, they will keep the Sabbath Day 
holy. God gives men six days but claims 
the seventh. He who wastes the day of rest 
and worship, finds that he is not so fit for 
work on Monday as he whom he sneeringly 
calls “the psalm-singer,” the man who 
claims the promise “that it may be well 
with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy 
days.” 

But we shall fail to get all the good taught 
in the text, if we do not see that here we 
have God’s tribute to maternal affection. 

It is wonderful how brave a little timid 
bird will become in the defence of her 
young. She will sit there, and not try to 
save herself in her anxiety for the helpless 
brood which nestles under her wings. A friend 
of mine told me that he has gone close to the 
nest, and even put his hand on the mother, 
and she never moved ; but oh, how her little 
heart beat with fear! yet she sat there, 
covering her dear ones. And God has by 
this law shown His admiration for a mother’s 
love, 

Is there some poor woman reading this 
who wonders how she is to provide for the 
children, now that her husband is no more ? 
The breadwinner comes home no longer 
with the handful of silver he liked to pour 





into her lap, and as she looks round at the 
boys and girls, she whispers, “ Lord, what- 
everam I todo?” Poor widow, dost thou 
not see that if God cares for the bird’s nest, 
He cares for thy home, and if He would 
protect the thrush or the wren, He will not 
forget thy little ones? He will feed and 
clothe them. 

Does not God speak to young people 
here? If He thinks so much of a mother’s 
love as to mark the affection of a bird for 
her young, how does He feel when He sees 
us treat our parents with neglect or cruelty ? 
Do we think enough of the time when we 
were helpless infants? Do we care to re- 
member the love that was shown to us when 
we could not reward it or even know it? 
Are all those acts of kindness to be forgotten, 
because it was our mother who was the doer 
of them? Wecan never repay them, but 
we might show in many ways that we ac- 
knowledge the debt. It is an old, and we 
fear true, proverb, that “The old cat catches 
mice for the kittens, but the kitten never 
brings the old cat one.” Should that old 
saying apply to us 4 

If you are living away from home write to 
the old lady sometimes. What pleasure you 
can give to her by a bit of a letter! Is it 
not a beautiful sight to watch an elderly 
woman waiting at the garden gate for her 
son’s weekly letter? “John always writes 
on a Monday, and tells me something about 
the sermons he heard the day before,” says 
she. Don’t you see her, how she watches 
the clock, and listens for the postman’s well- 
known knock? “I do think he is later on 
a Tuesday than any other day. Oh dear, I 
wonder what is keeping the man.” She has 
gone down to the gate, she is so anxious to 
get her letter, and when he comes, she 
clutches at her treasure, and breaking the 
seal, she has to wipe her glasses before she 
is at the end of the first page. “Bless the 
boy, he makes my heart dance for joy!” and 
all that for a letter! 

I happen to know a man who has risen 
from a cottage to a mansion, and who is 
mayor of the town where he used to work 
for his living. When I sce his carriage and 
pair, I am reminded of what I heard a friend 
of mine say, “ We used to live neighbours to 
the mayor's mother ; it was when he was a 
working man. She was a great invalid, but 
she would say, ‘Our James sees to it that I 
want for nought.’ God has paid him well 
for loving his mother.” 

Yes, God has shown His approval here of 
a mother’s affection. Do not let any of us 
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feel as some men feel when they are sum- 
moned to see their mother die. It may come 
to you before you think for. A telegram 
may come to you at your work, to say that 
you must hasten if you would not be too 
late to hear her last words. The train, 
though express, will seem very slow ; it will 
stop too long at the stations, and you will be 
afraid you will be too late. If you have 
been kind and loving to the dear mother, it 
will stand in good stead now, as you re- 
member all her past kindness. When you 
reach home, and they tell you to “go up- 
stairs by yourself, she is hungering to see 
you,” if you have been hard and careless 
you will remember all as you go into her 
presence. 

I don’t want you to feel as a man did who 
had been sent for to bid his mother good- 
bye. 
family ; washed and baked and wrought to 
bring them up and save a bit of money to 


A DAY WITH A DIOCESAN 


She had worked hard for her large | 


. 
| start them in the world ; and just when she 


ought to have been in her prime she broke 
down and had te die. As the young man 
looked at her face, wrinkled and faded, he 
thought of the way she had toiled for her 
children, he remembered that he had never 
shown her any attention, had not even kissed 
her since he was a little child, and the tears 
/came into his eyes! He bent down and put 
his lips to hers, lovingly though awkwardly, 
and said, “ You have been a good mother to 
us, you have that!” She looked at him as 
though she could not understand the kiss 
| and the words of appreciation, and said with 
a sigh, “Eh, John, | wish thou had said so 
before !” 

Well, let us learn all that God would teach 
us in His lesson of the bird’s nest, remem- 
bering the claims of God and the claims 
of one another, so that reverently and un- 
selfishly we may live to be helpful and com- 
forting to those who are about us. 


INSPECTOR. 


By tHe Rev. ALGERNON THOROLD, M.A., Duroc. Inspector. 


[' 
in our National Schools would not grow up 


in almost total ignerance of the Bible were 
it dismissed from the school-room. 








“ Generally playful,’ 


is open to grave doubt whether the | 
greater number of children now taught | 


| Sunday newspapers, cheap and exciting 


periodicals have put home-reading of the 
Bible much into the background. And even 
when read we fear what explanation the text 
of the Bible receives in simple homes, as we 
add up the number of small religious sects 
scattered through the country. 

Of the first importance, therefore, is the 
regular reading and generally fair explana- 
tions provided under qualified teachers, as 
we find it given in our schools. No Sunday- 
school teaching can take its place, simply be- 
cause, however high the tone of the teachers, 
it is at too great intervals and, asa rule, too 
unmethodical. 

The trained teacher wastes no time in pre- 
liminaries, and allows no laches of conduct. 

On the other hand the scholar of Sunday 
is often late, generally playful, careless, igno- 
rant of his lesson, frequently absorbed in 
toffee instead of the collect, and all this be- 
cause he has accurately diagnosed his teacher's 
difficulties with him. Pity the sorrows, in- 
deed, of the Sunday-school teacher with a 
youthful class. Here is a common picturé :— 

“Harry, you're talking again! Now don’t 
talk, there’s a good boy. I have told you 
three times; now, next time, I shall give 
you a bad mark.” 

And the gentle maiden strives to lead her 
pupil to be quiet at least. While Harry is 
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Signs of rebellion. 


being persuaded, dear little Jane shows simi- 
lar outward and visible signs of rebellion ; 
and thus minute after minute is passed. 
Then compare next day. 

On Monday the same boy is summarily 
punished by the only mark he cares for, if 
he makes merry with the first word of law, 


and little Jane mounts the stool of repent- | 


ance in the corner. 

Persons professionally qualified are more 
likely to be successful in teaching the Bible 
historically than any others. 


Practical experience has also further | 


shown whether even the clergyman or the 
schoolmaster is the better instrument to give 
the actual teaching during the forty minutes 
set aside each day for religious instruction. 
The master knows his children as no one 
else can: his ways are methodical, and the 
attention he commands is exact. The cler- 
gyman’s rein, on the other hand, cannot 
avoid being of a looser kind, hence attention 
flags under him, and the lesson suffers. 
Here is genuine testimony to the fact. 

“Standards V. and VI. have not done 
well, Mr. Buck.” “ No, sir, [dare say not,” was 
the reply. “The Rector takes the VIth and 
Mr. Thompson (the curate) takes the Vth.” 

But the clergyman should be the power 
behind. Yet, beyond even his general super- 
vision a little external stimulation is desirable, 
and each school may obtain it in the visit of 
the Diocesan Inspector. 

Different dioceses have various methods 
of passing the parochial schools under review. 


Some are able to collect funds sufficient to 
provide two or more paid inspectors who are 
prepared to devote all their time to visita- 
tion and examination. In others, one in- 
spector alone is appointed with a salary, 
honorary coadjutor inspectors assisting him 
in the various deaneries. The chief-inspec- 
tor draws up a syllabus of instruction by 
which the schools are guided, and upon which 
the examinations are based. The honorary 
inspectors, being allotted a number of schools, 
generally in their own deanery, fix a time 
for their circular journey after communica- 
tion with the clergymen of the parishes to 
be visited. 

Curious experiences are stored up in many 
an examiner's note-book of the results of the 
labours of pupil and teacher, and from the 
nature of the case the religious inspector 
comes in for a great share of wonderful 
answers and astonishing logic. 

A day with an inspector on his visit to a 
couple of schools would open out a new world 
to many. What the children are not taught 
and how they are examined provide the two 
sides of our picture. 

The day being fixed, the inspector ap- 
pears on the scene between nine and ten 
o'clock, according to the distance of the 
school from his own home and the state of 
the roads. The children rise as he enters, 
and, after a few preliminaries, everything is 
| ready for a start. 

The inspector first asks for a hymn, select- 
ing one from a list which has been prepared 
for him. Music is not always the school’s 
strong point, and, at times, the accompanist 
adds to the conviction. The singing is not 
unfrequently an index to the character of 
‘the general work ; sometimes a very accu- 
|rate one. A bawling, drawling tone, a fine 
/contempt of every “h,” a start and finish a 
semitone below the note given, are warning 
signals of what will follow. Slovenly singing 
| betokens a general don’t-care mood, or lack 
| of power. 

A man with an ear for music could not 
bear the jar of careless sounds and answers 
| continually ; so he teaches for his own sake. 
|He may be an irritable teacher, but his 
pupils must learn. 

When the singing is over the order to sit. 
is given to the standards who write, while 
those who cannot, march to the end of the 
‘room for vird voce. The inspector now pro- 
| duces a form of inquiry which he presents 
|to the head teacher, requesting that it may 
| be filled up with the details asked respecting 
| the teaching given, &ec. 
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It sometimes happens that the master is 
fussily inclined and apt to break in with 
needless information and instruction. A 
boy does not reply readily, perhaps, and a 
voice behind proclaims that he has been 
away with measles and therefore has missed 
the subject ; or while a timid girl speaks low | 
she is frightened out of her wits altogether | 
by an injunction to “speak up.” ‘There | 
should be no interference throughout on the | 
part of the teacher. The paper referred to | 
is often a very useful deterrent to interrup- | 
tion for a time, but it might sometimes be 
pages longer for comfort’s sake. 

Time being limited the whole school must 
be under the examiner’s hand at once. The 
upper standards, therefore, are provided with 
paper and pens, while those children who 
have not yet attempted composition take 
their slates for “parrot writing.” They 
spread themselves out on the desks, and 
attention is called. 

“* Now you say, after me, ‘A.’” The child 
spoken to repeats, “A.” “Now you, ‘B.’” 
And the second child repeats the letter “ B.” 
“Now right through the class.” Every 
other child repeats “A,” “B.” And A, B, 
runs through the lines like mimic musketry. 





“All the ‘A—s’ stand,” we say; then a 
paper with questions marked with a large A | 





* Punished with the only mark he cares for.” 


is handed to each. “Sit: all the ‘B—s’| 
stand.” And they also get their papers | 
marked B. “Sit.” Then a few minor in- 
structions, and all the pens begin to fly. 

Now slates, and “ A,” “B,” begins again. 





“ A—s” are told to write out the Creed, and 
the “B—s” the Lord’s Prayer; both from 


memory. Slate pen- 
cils make a great deal 
of scratching when 
the writers are un 
certain. 

By this time the 
lowest classes, or the 
infants, are ready for 
the “gentleman.” To 
explore the shallows 
of the infant mind is 
not so easy as may 
appear. To get the 
Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and a hymn 
or two is different. 
That is a mere pyro- 
technical display, 
their little tongues 
are wound up for the 
occasion: touch the 
spring only and off 
they go, only you 
must let them alone 
while they are going. To stop them is fatal, 
you can get no further till you begin again. 
And yet the display is often pretty, mechani- 
cal as it is, as little heads bow and little 
knees drop in unison. Then the question- 
ing begins, and with it little difficulties. 
Adam and the garden of Eden, Abel, Daniel 
in the lion’s den, are stock subjects and go 
off well. Generally the fogs begin to rise 
when the Wise Men appear, the Angels as 
often as not address them in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, while the star leads Herod and 
the shepherds to the stable. 

And yet a picture drawn for them in 
words will be often cleverly enough filled in 
by the tiny folk when their interest is roused. 
It is almost giving a lesson rather than ex 
amining, but there is the line between never 
theless; yet the art of drawing out while you 
are apparently pouring in is the accomplish- 
ment of an adept. ‘He doesn’t examine 
them at all, he only gives a lesson,” was the 
somewhat vexed comment of a school-mis- 
tress in my hearing after a very experienced 
inspector had, by this process, turned the 
little minds of his audience inside out. 

The little ones soon get tired, so our work 
with them must not be overspun. A hymn, 
half-way through, brightens them again, and 
five minutes on their feet for texts, the 





** Mount the stool of 1e- 
pentance,” 


| Creed, and their prayers, relieves the fidgets 


begotten of sitting through their Bible ques- 
tions. : 
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There should, if possible, be a happy im- | 
pression left for the last, so we talk for a 
minute or two about Jesus blessing little 
children. 


*“ T think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here amongst men, 
How He called little children like lambs to His fold, 
I should like to have been with them then.” 


“ Does Jesus call little children now ?” we 
ask. ‘“ Yes,” they all answer ; and one little 
maiden says, in a sort of aside, “ He loves 
little children.” 

“Did your mother ever take you to Jesus 2” | 
“Yes,” one voice answers, “and mother says 
they washed me in the big basin in church.” 

“So they did, little one, and Jesus put 
His hands upon you then and blessed you.” 
Then we repeat the verse : 


“ And still to His footstool in prayer I may go 
And ask for a share of His love, | 
And if I thus earnestly seek Him below 


I shall see Him and hear Him above.” 
} 


“They can go now,” we say, and the word | 
of command issues “ Stand—sit—stand— | 
right—left—march,” and out they troop to | 
their play again. 

The middle and upper standards are still 
busy with their papers, but time is up, and 
the writing must stop. A monitor now col- 
lects the slates, and the classes close up, 


sitting as far as possible from the upper 
standards, who go on with their writing, and 
perhaps receive a second paper to keep them 
occupied. 

As a rule, after leaving the infants, we 
enter the realms of imagination. Our notes 
might be headed, “The Inspector in Won- 
derland.” 

In catechising, we try to do as an inquisi- 
tive child does with a new toy—we pull the 
outside off to see what is inside. The pro- 


| cess is frequently full of surprises and disap- 


pointment to the youngster with the toy, 
while the result of searching in vain for 
what should be at hand is not less vexatious 
to the teacher. 

“But everybody forgets sometimes ?” we 
said to a very sleepy class one day ; “ but it 
must have been in at one ear before it could 
have been out at the other, must it not ?” we 
suggested. “ Yes, sir.” They answered that 
well enough ; it exonerated everybody. 

The residuum of twelve months’ Scripture 
teaching is frequently, in the middle divi- 


|sions of a school, of a decidedly mixed 


character. At times the reason may be 
found in the teaching itself, often, of neces- 
sity, in the hands of the pupil-teacher not 
always competent. 





Music is not always the school’s strongest point. 


Cramming a month before the inspection 
is also answerable for many curious answers. 
Inattention during the lesson, irregularity of 
attendance, are further sources of wonderful 
shots. | 

A desire to be quite respectful, maybe, 
prompted the answers to our question : “Who 
went into the Ark?” “Mr. Noah!” “And 
then?” “Mrs. Noah!” “And then?” 
“The young Mr. Noahs and their mis- 
susses |” 

It is not very surprising to hear at times 
that Abel killed Cain, that Abram walked 


| 


in the Garden of Eden, and soon after 
offered up Isaac on Mount Ararat. But we 
paused for consideration once when we were 
asked to believe that Goliath was a “big 
tate.” 

Explanation is always difficult to the an- 
swerers when their replies seem to require 
more light, and the wish for it often leads 
to more mystery. Here the boy’s father, 
we learnt after a time, had been busy the 


/night before in his garden, and had shown 


his son a new-found potato bearing the his- 
torical-name of Goliath, which he was plant- 
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ing for the year’s crop. The lad had replied | Views differ respecting what pomps and 


according to his latest information. 

In every school there are a certain number 
of children whose only answers are based on 
the chance of being right sometimes. But 
when, for instance, nothing can shut the lips 
which always answer, be 
the question what it may, 
“ Jesus Christ,” irrelevance 
becomes at last irreverence. 
The same hand goes up time 
after time, indicating the 
wish to answer, and, in the 
hope of yet a sensible reply, 
we listen again, but the 
stereotyped response only 
is ready, “Jesus Christ, 
teacher.” 

A little natural history 
might at times be added by 
teachers toinformation upon 
subjects with which the 
children are not likely to 
be familiar. Daniel in the 
lions’ den is, of course, the 
unexhausted themeof young 
learners, but, for all that, 
very fabulous accretions at 
times possess their minds. 
“ Who can tell me what a 
lion is like?” was asked. 
We chose one out of many 
hands. “Well?” “A great 
beast, teacher.” “Have you ever seen a 
lion?” “Yes.” ‘ Where did you see it?” 
No answer. “ Well, if you have seen a lion, 
what did it look like? Had the lion horns ?” 
“Yes, teacher.” “No tail, I suppose?” “No, 
teacher.” “And what does a lion eat?” 
“Grass.” After that the rest of us laughed 
heartily, and then we get into smooth water 
again with the help of a picture. 

Old-world celebrities do not always act as 
we supposed they did. Elijah at times 
crosses the Red Sea, while Paul throws the 
javelin at David. The Egyptians have been 
known to get through the River Jordan, 
while the Israelites have been drowned on 
the shore. 

The Catechism affords a fine field for skir- 
mishing with phrases and meanings. The 
probable interpretation of N. or M. in the 
answer to “ What is your name?” is not 
attempted. That S. Nicholas is the patron 
saint of boys, and S. Mary of girls, is pro- 


bably not often taught ; and that the letters | 


N. or M. are their initials respectively, sug- 
gestive of names in lieu of others, is, of 
course, equally passed over. 





vanities may be. 
Perhaps, however, it showed what certain 
fathers thought of their broken fences and 


| the hue and cry of the chase, when one lad 
| dubbed “hunting,” while the hounds and 





** Speak up!” 


horses rode past the school during examina- 
tion, as one of the “ pomps and vanities” 
pointed at in the Catechism. And another, 
rather older, but perhaps nearer the mark, 
thought that Master Smith’s “red coat was 
a pomp when he could not pay his bills !” 

When the time arrives for rehearsing the 
Creed, we look out anxiously for our old 
friend Sponshus Spilat, and he only fails to 
put in an appearance when more than usual 
care has been taken to keep him out. 

The exact position and deeds also of this 
personage are not unfrequently matters of 
obscurity. Sometimes he “ betrays,” some- 
times “denies,” sometimes “ swears,” occa- 
sionally “is put to death.” 

Further on we learn with surprise that “to 
descend” is short for “going up,” though the 
Resurrection and Ascension are considered 
to be the same. 

The Ten Commandments at times receive 
rough treatment, becoming mixed with the 
ten plagues, Pharaoh receiving the first, 
while Moses suffered the second. The order 
of the Commandments is generally given cor- 
rectly, but that of the plagues varies greatly. 
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The fourth commandment generally pre- 
sents one or two pitfalls—the change of the 
Christian day of rest from the olden order, 
and the place which contains what God 
created. ‘This latter is known, we find, as 
“the Miz.” 


Careful inquiry elucidates this as follows : | 


* All that in them is,” rapid enunciation and 
inattention changing the sense into “ All 
that’s in the Miz.” Hence “the Miz” is 
where God put everything that He made 
before He brought it to Adam to be named. 

Mistakes of this kind show at once that 
no writing out has been attempted. 


That the fifth commandment teaches us to | 


“honour the policeman,” and not call him 
“Bobby,” is wholesome if quaint, but the doc- 
trine is one we fear which would be received 
with more derision than respect by town 
lads; while that the sixth commandment, as 








‘** To explore the shallows of the infant mind,” 


collated in the duty towards our neighbour, 
forbidding us to hurt anybody by word or 


*“ Hower farthur hartn evn, allard bee 
thi nam thi kinccom cum thi wil be dun 
'erth in evn give us daly bred an giv us 
trenpuses as we give then as trenpus agan 
'us. Leed us not in temtushon, and delivr 
us from evul, amin.” 

What the children desire in the corrected 
foregoing is, as a rule, useless to ask, though 
| perhaps the beautiful simplicity of the 
| Lord’s Prayer would not be added to by the 

Reformers’ somewhat complicated attempt, 
if it could be repeated ever so intelligently. 

There is always a selection of prepared 
subjects in both Testaments. 

What would you like to tell me about, is 
'the question sometimes—John the Baptist 
| or Peter ? 
| John the Baptist is chosen. So we begin 
with the primary, “ Why was John called 
the Baptist?” ‘Because he was baptized 
by Jesus.” This seems a dubious 
beginning, but that is soon cor- 
rected, and we try again. ‘ What 
sort of clothes did he wear ?” 
““None, teacher,” from a little 
chap with a broad grin. “Are 
you sure?” ‘Yes, sir; but he 
was covered with hair, though.” 
Some one translates this to be 
the camel’s hair girdle. “And 
what did he have for food in the 
desert?” Locusts and honey.” 
“Right.” “ What were the locusts 
like?” ‘Like bats, sir.” Poor 
Baptist, we feel that he has been 
badly treated, but their informa- 
tion throughout was consistent ; 
for though he was beheaded by 
Pontius Pilate, he was present in 
the Garden of Gethsemane on the 
night of the betrayal. 

That a parable is an earthly 
story with a heavenly meaning 
sounds encouraging, but our hopes 
are dashed to the ground when, 
after going through the facts, we 
ask, ‘‘ Now, have we been talking 
about the earthly story or the 
heavenly meaning ?” we are told, 
without any hesitation, “The 
heavenly meaning.” 

The “wise man,” we learnt, built his house 
on “the piles.” We traced that answer to 











deed, “teaches me not to stick pins into| an S. P. G. lecturer, and it was a fair de- 

Sally Rhodes,” lets in light upon some | duction on the lad’s part and observant ; but 

youthful enormity which has clearly received | that five thousand baskets of fragments were 

a Mosaie rebuke. picked up after the desert repast sounded 
There is no excuse for any child who can | more apocryphal. 

copy letters, writing as follows :— | But time is up and our labours have come 
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‘* Master Smith’s red coat was a pomp when he could not pay his bills.” 


to an end, so we pack up the papers and say 
good-bye. 


But another hour’s work awaits us at | 


home over the written results, with many 
more marvels of the like foregoing nature. 

One youth’s method deserves mention : 
probably he knew nothing, but he would 
not sit idle while others wrote. — 

We had said in giving out the papers— 
Do not write the question, only write your 
answer; but put the number of the ques- 
tion before your answer. 

So he carefully wrote in beautiful type 
each question in full, and under it the 
number of the question, and so all through 
the paper; but not a single reply ! 

In comparing the work of one school with 
another at the end of the examining year, 
one or two thoughts come forcibly to the 
front. Are the children on one side of a 


circumscribed district more difficult to teach | 


Scripture to than on the other, or is the 
teaching on one side more inefficient than on 
the other ? 

And these questions present themselves 
because the schools vary so greatly. In one 
all is brightness, and every question is 
answered with readiness ; in another is the 
most absolute reverse. In one school we 
receive many of the careless replies which 
find their way into the note-book ; in another 
XXI—53 


common-sense and reverence delight us 
| throughout the examination. 
The conclusion which is, we fear, almost 
‘impossible to avoid, points to the teacher 
being in fault more than the children ; though 
‘we grant readily that in the smaller and 
isolated villages, distant from rail and towns, 
|the children are rougher and less easy to 
| teach than those with such advantages near. 
| With such facts before us we come then, 
| readily enough, to the ground from which we 
started at first, and prove it by asking: If, 
| then, after the instruction bestowed on the 
ichildren in Bible subjects by qualified 
teachers, backed up by the Sunday-school, 
| the residuum is found often on examination 
so meagre and so mixed, what by compari- 
| son would be the sadder condition still if the 
Bible were forbidden altogether in our 
schools ? 

The Sunday-school, on present lines, can- 
not be said to occupy the place and work of 
_the day-school Bible teaching, for though it 
|is somewhat difficult to compare the Bible 
‘teaching given in the day-school with that 
in the Sunday-school, this at least may be 

said, that although the day-school teacher 
may introduce a spiritual element into his 
teaching, the Sunday-school teacher must do 
so or stand a professed failure, because the 
| Bible in the day-sclool must be more or less 


| 
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a class-book from the nature of the case, 
while in the Sunday-school we look for the 
spiritually - minded 
teacher to press it 
home as the living 
word, 

For 
ciency 
knowledge our 
schools two things 
seem requisite. <A 
more lively interest 




















greater effi- 


in 


the teacher in this 
part of his work, and 
more active pastoral 
supervision. 

To insure the first, 
something more we 


be the reward. 
The second, 
course, ought to 


ingly and atten- 
tively by those 
who have re- 
. ceived authority 
: not only to feed 
the sheep, but 
to feed the lambs. 


=) 
= 
> 
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* What sort of clothes did he wear?” 
** None, teacher.” 


in religious | 


still on the part of | 


fear than a few words 
on a parchment must | 


of | 


be exercised lov- | 


NELL. 


| And for his reward there is the undeniable 
| truth that he has ready to hand opportu- 
nities of giving distinctive personal teaching 
second to none, for while frequently the 
elder people of his parish are impervious to 
| impressions, the children are tractable, and 
| his one hope for the future. 
To him it falls to use the opportunity with 
| diligence; to take a personal interest in 
each child’s religious welfare, so ready to his 
hand. To him falls the bounden duty of at 
least instilling into each child the reason 
why it should value the Bible above every 
| book, and why it should cherish its teaching 
| beyond any other that it receives. To him 
| falls the responsibility of seeing that each 
| child, so far as it is capable of understanding, 
| knows why it is taught its Bible, and what 
| use it should make of its precepts. 

An accurate forecast of the future reli- 
gious feeling of the country may be unhesi- 
| tatingly made. as we find accurate, definite 
Bible teaching in the school, backed up with 
| personal pastoral care of the children, or as 

we find it not. 

There are many evil influences at work 
ready for the luds and girls when their 
schooling days are gone; it is for us to put 

|tried and good weapons into their hands 

| while we can, and as we do so show them 
plainly and unhesitatingly how to use them 
when the day of their trial comes. 





NELL. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


7 OU would have me tell why my sister 


Nell is for ever from toil debarred, 


And you fain would learn if some fearful burn has her fingers so sadly scarred ? 


I am nothing loth to work hard for both, for—as everyone understands— 


"Tis my life I owe, with its weal or woe, to those little disfigured hands. 


When my Nell and I in the years gone by 


were respectively eight and four, 


On a Summer’s day we were left to play near the well by our mother’s door ; 
And I would peep in, through my childish sin, though forbidden by sister Nell ; 


So it came to pass that I fell, alas! 


down the mouth of the yawning well. 


Then the elder child, in a panic wild, raised a terrified, troubled ery ; 
But her shriek of fear there seemed none to hear, and she trembled lest I should die : 
So the bucket’s chain with her might and main that brave little maid unwound, 


And by means of it she slid down the pit, 


and discovered me éafe and sound. 
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Then she lifted me on her tiny knee, and we 


sat in the iron pail, 


While she called and called, till the neighbours hauled up the twain from that deathly 


vale. 


But her hands were marred and so sorely scarred by her scramble along the chain, 
That the doctor said, as he shook his head, they could never be used again, 


And so now you know that where’er I go my dear sister with me shall dwell, 


And that nought but Death with his chilling 
For the deep love hid in the deed she did, to 


breath shall dissever myself and Neil ; 
its depths doth my spirit stir : 


Whilst her hands I see which were scarred for me, I will work with my hands for her. 


Now my tale is told, and I’d fain make bold just to add one more word that’s true : 


In the blissful lands there are bless¢d Hands 
And a Voice which saith: ‘“ Now behold by fa 
When the Hands you view which were scarr 


for Him 3 


which were wounded for love of you, 
ith all the marks of the nail-prints grim /” 
ed for you, won’t you work with your hands 
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RASS ROOF. 


OLGA AND OLE. 


By DARLEY DALE, Avrnor or “Sporr Guy,” Evc., ETc. 


CHAPTER V.—FIRE! FIRE ! 


O suffer inconvenience or deprivation of 
any kind for our own pleasure to gratify 

our own self-will, and to suffer exactly the 
same inconvenience at the pleasure of another 
person, are two very different matters, as 
Olga soon found out. Before Ole made his 
escape, she had imagined that the only draw- 
back to the exquisite pleasure of having her 
own way was his presence, which gave her 
the trouble of amusing him, but now that he 
was gone and she was shut up in the store- 
house as a punishment, everything looked 
different. She missed Ole ; at any rate he 
was a companion, if a dumb one ; and she 
was not at all sure that she would not be 
frightened at night if her mother made her 


| house, which she earnestly wished she had 
| never entered. Her only hope was that 
when her father came home he would be so 
glad to know she was safe that he would 
come and release her ; but the hours slipped 
by, and Olga found he evidently intended to 
do no such thing, and she made up her mind 
she would certainly have to pass the night 
there ; not that there was much difference 
between the night and the day, except that 
the moon, though a day or two past the 
full, illumined the night ;_ still Olga knew it 
was night when the moon got up, and that 
in itself made a difference. She was ner- 
vous now that she was alone and staying 
here against her will, and to dispel the ner- 
vousness she lighted a candle; there were 
plenty of candles to last for weeks, so she 





stay there all alone. Now, too, Olga began 
to feel cold, though she had managed to 
keep herself warm enough before, but now 
that she could not join the family circle and | 
warm herself at the great kitchen grate, she | 
longed to do so. 

The northern lights were shining, too, and 
Katerina was sure to take the children out 
for a walk while they lasted, and here was 
she condemned to imprisonment, no longer 
voluntary, and therefore endurable, but in- 
voluntary and unendurable, in this old store- 





need not be in the dark, but there were no 
candlesticks, and after a vain search Olga 
stuck the candle on the floor, and findinz 
that answered well enough she made herself 
as comfortable as possible and tried to forgei 
herself in a book ; once or twice the candle 
would have fallen, but Olga was on the look- 
out and caught it. At last she could read 
no more, and the death-like stillness of the 
night so unnerved her that she determined to 
go to bed. She undressed, her own shadow 
frightening her whenever she caught a 
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glimpse of it, and finally jumped into bed, 
leaving the lighted candle on the floor in 
her confusion; and then burying her head 
in the clothes, for fear she should see any 
of the terrors her excited imagination could 
easily have conjured up, she soon fell 
asleep. 

How long she slept she did not know, but 
she woke suddenly with a strong smell of 
burning in the room ; she started up, and to 
her horror saw the candle had either fallen 
or burnt down so low that the rug on which 
she had been lying had caught fire, and was 
already blazing. Olga flew out of bed in 
terror, for there was not a drop of water in 
the room, and how to put the fire out she did 
not know. She seized the blankets off her 
bed and threw them on tothe rug, but as she 
could not stamp on them they only added 
fel to the flame, and caught fire themselves. 
‘The flames now spread rapidly, reaching the 
‘paraffin stove in one direction and the wooden 
bed in which she had been sleeping in the 

-other. Horror-stricken at the terrible pro- 
. spect of being burnt alive, Olga flew to the 
little window, which was too small to admit 
of her escape, even if it were not so high that 
to attempt to jump from it would have been 
madness. The air only fanned the flames 
and made the fire spread quicker, but Olga 
cared not ; her only chance was to alarm the 
others in time to save her, so she shouted 
“Tld! Ild! (fire, fire), father!” at the top of 
her voice, over and over again, but in vain ; 
they were all sleeping so soundly after their 
laborious search that poor Olga’s cries did 
not reach them. The window of Katerina’s 
room was at the back of the house, and Olga 
knew she was more likely than any one to 
lhear her cries. Quicker than it takes time 
to tell the thought of throwing something 
at her window occurred to her, and turning 
round she seized her shoes and a book, the 
first things she could catch hold of, and flung 
one after the other at it; all, however, fell 
short of the mark, 
In despair she turned again, and this time 
~saw some of the wooden toys that Ole had 
been playing with on the floor ; she saw, too, 
that the fire was increasing terribly, her bed 
‘vas now in flames, and at a glance she per- 
ceived there was but little hope of saving the 


| the same time shrieking and screaming at 
the top of her voice. 

Katerina, roused from her sleep by an un- 
wonted hailstorm of ninepins against her 
window, jumped up, saw in a moment that 

| the storehouse was on fire, and shouting 
“Yes, yes!” to Olga, fled to rouse her father 
and mother. 

“Tld! Ild!” (fire, fire), screamed Katerina, 
as she rushed into her mother’s room; “the 
storehouse is on fire and Olga is there; 
quick, quick, father!” 

In a few minutes Katerina’s cry of “TIId! 
Ild!” had roused the whole house except 
little Ole, who slept unconsciously on 
throughout the confusion which reigned for 
the next few hours. To rescue Olga was, of 
course, the first thought of every one, and 
luckily Mrs. Olafsen was calm enough to 
remember where she had put the key of the 
storehouse, and by the time her husband 
had hastily donned some clothes, she had 
risen, unbarred the house door, and would 
herself have run across to the storehouse had 
he not appeared at that moment and pushed 
her aside, for he saw the flames had already 
reached the door, and he knew that on open- 
ing it they would torch up and probably set 
fire to the flowing skirts of a woman. 

Olga was standing by the window when 
her father ran out into the yard, her beauti- 
ful face lighted up by the horrid glare of 
her prison-house ; she gaveacry of joy when 
she saw him coming—he would save her, 
even at the risk of his own life, but to reach 
her he must pass through the flames, for the 
fire had broken out in the centre of the 
storehouse, the door of which was also in 
the middle of the front wall, and the window 
at which Olga stood was in the side at right 
angles with the door and facing the back of 
the farmhouse. 

As farmer Olafsen had anticipated, the 
fire burnt fiercer when he opened the door, 
and let in a stream of air, though providen- 
tially it was a calm night. One moment 
he hesitated, and then plunged through 
the flames, singeing his head and whiskers 
as he did so, and scorching his hands, to the 
place where Olga stood, now shrinking back, 
for she saw her only chance was to dash 
through the flames as her father had done ; 

















place. With the energy born of intense mental | but whereas he was enveloped in his mack- 
agony she picked up the ninepins Ole had left | intosh fishing clothes, the first he could lay 
on the ground, and again aimed at Katerina’s | hands on, and a pair of jack-boots, Olga was 
window, this time, to her joy, smashing a} barefooted and only clad in a flannel night- 
pane of glass. Wild with terror and excite- | dress. Casting a hasty glance around, far- 
ment she flung skittle after skittle, some | mer Olafsen caught sight of Olga’s fur-coat, 
hitting, some falling short of the window, at ' as yet untouched by the fire ; he seized it and 
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“‘ Wild with terror and excitement, she flung skittle after skittle.”’ 


pass the pails backwards and forwards as 
quickly as possible; but though they all 
worked with a will, even little Maria taking 
her share for half an hour, they could not 
put the fire out. 

“Tt is useless; we can’t save the store- 
house. One of you must run for the fire- 
engine, or the whole premises will catch fire. 
The others go on handing me water; we 
can keep it down a little till the place 
falls in.” 

“Katerina is gone for the engine, she'll 
be back soon, father,” said Harold, just as 
an ominous crack warned farmer Olafsen to 

jump off the steps. 

He had hardly done so, and pushed 
his boys out of the way, when the whole 
buiiding fell with a fearful crash to 
the ground, the flames torching wildly 
up and the reflection in the sky pro- 
claiming to the village of Saltdal the 
calamity which had befallen the farm. 

<<. The men with the fire-engine saw it 
’ and hastened their pace, appearing on 
the scene just as farmer Olafsen had 
given up all hope of saving his house, 
and was on the point of telling his wife 


wrapped it round her head and shoulders, | to collect all her valuables and, with the 


telling her to keep her face well covered, 
and then, before the trembling child knew 
where she was, he seized her in his arms and 
made for the door. The smoke caused him 
to stagger, and the weight he was carrying 
prevented him from returning through the 
flames as quickly as he had come, and Olga’s 
feet and ankles, which were uncovered, were 
burnt, but whether or no in the excitement 
she did not feel the pain, she never uttered 
a cry, but only clung tightly to her father, 
keeping her pretty face well covered in her 
fur-jacket. 

Farmer Olafsen reached the door and de- 





scended the steps in safety, his hands suffer- 
ing, but otherwise he was unhurt, for he had | 
taken the precaution of pulling the hood of | 
his overalls over his head before he picked | 
Olga up. | 

‘See to the child, she is burnt,” he said | 
to his wife as he placed Olga, now sobbing 
from cold, fear, and pain, in his own chair in| 
the kitchen, and then calling the boys to} 
help him, he went to see what could be done | 
to put it out. 

He found, while he had been rescuing 
Olga, Katerina and the boys had opened the 
stable and got pails of water; seizing one 
from Harold, he ran up the steps and threw 
its contents on the fire, calling out to his 
children to make a chain to the stable and 





assistance of the boys, carry them to a place 
of safety. 

With the fire-engine came half the village 
of Saltdal, and, while the firemen did their 
work, a great deal of gossip went on as 
to how the fire occurred: Hearing that 
Olga, who was already in the bad books of 
her neighbours for the wild-goose chase she 
had given them, had been locked up, as a 
punishment, in the storehouse, they not un- 
naturally, perhaps, arrived at the conclusion 
that she had purposely set fire to her 
prison. At any rate, this was the report 
they took with them to Saltdal, when, two 
or three hours later, the fire being extin- 
guished, they returned to their beds. Mean- 
while Olga, who was happily unconscious of 
the fact that she would probably be arrested 
the next day on a charge of incendiarism, 
was lying in her father’s chair crying, partly 


/on account of her burns which were very 


painful, and partly at the terrible loss which, 
as Mrs. Olafsen told her, her wilfulness had 
occasioned. 

“ Everything is gone; what is not burnt 
is ruined by the water, and the winter is not 
half over yet. What we are to live on I 
don’t know, for your father can’t afford to 
replace the things. My best eider quilt is 
gone, and my blankets, and numbers of 
things I can’t remember now which I kept 
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there; all are burnt, and the storehouse 
itself, a pretty penny that will cost to build 
another, I can tell you. Oh, Olga, how 
could you do it ?” 

“T didn’t do it on purpose. I was afraid, 
and the candle toppled over while I was 
asleep,” sobbed Olga. 

“Do it on purpose! no one supposes you 
did, child—” began Mrs. Olafsen. 

“Yes, that they do; every one thinks she 
did it on purpose. I thought it myself when 
every one told me so, till I now heard Olga 
say it was an accident,” cried Oscar, who 
had come in in time to hear Olga’s speech. 

“People say Olga fired the storehouse, 
and you never contradicted them, Oscar ! 
Dear me! it seems as if our troubles would 
never end. Why, if that gets wind in Salt- 
dal we shall be arrested. ‘There, Olga, don’t 
cry any more, it is a bad business, indeed. 
I wish I had let your father have his way ; 
he wanted to let you out at supper-time, 
only I was afraid if you were not punished, 
you would be playing us this trick again. 
As for the fire, I am as much to blame for 
that as Olga; so your father will say, and so 
I shall tell the police, if they come here 
about it,” said Mrs. Olafsen, who, angry as 
she had been with Olga, was only anxious 
now to make excuses for her, since she was 
unjustly suspected ; for, though her careless- 
ness had caused the fire, Mrs. Olafsen knew 
her child too well to believe it possible she 
had wilfully destroyed her father’s property. 

Shortly after farmer Olafsen came in to 
have his burnt hands dressed ; for now that 
the necessity for action and the excitement 
were over, the pain drove him to seek a 
remedy, and, though he did not complain, 
Olga saw by his face that he was suffering 
greatly, and knowing it was through her 
fault, her tears fell thick and fast until a 
stifled sob caused farmer Olafsen to look 
round at her. 

“Do your burns hurt you, my little Olga?” 
he asked, kindly. 

“No, it is your burns that hurt me; it 
was all my fault,” sobbed Olga, penitently. 

“Tt is a bad business, but thou must not 
ery, child. Thou wilt not be so wilful 
another time perhaps. But thou art tired, 
and thou canst not get up to bed, and I can- 
not carry thee, I fear. So the boys must 
fetch a bed down here for thee and Katerina. 
The fire is out now, so we can do no more at 
present ; the embers are too hot to touch. 
To-morrow— Monday, I mean—for it is Sun- 
day now, maybe we may save some few 
things from the wreck.” 














And this was every word of reproach Olga 
ever heard from her father’s lips; but it 
touched her far more deeply than all her 
mother’s scolding; and Jong after all the 
others were sound asleep Olga lay awake 
crying over her troubles. The loss of the 
winter store was a very real trouble, ons 
which the whole family would feel; many 
little luxuries had been burnt which farmer 
Olafsen, who was not a rich man, would not 
be able to replace. Moreover, the things 
could not be had nearer than Tromsée or 
Trondhjem, and they would cost double now 
what they did in the summer. Poor Olga, 
as she lay thinking of the burnt storehouse, 
her father’s scorched hands, her own pro- 
bable arrest on the charge of incendiarism, 
and the certainty of her confirmation being 
deferred for another year, felt there could 
not be a more miserable girl on earth than 
herself. Her burns kept her a prisoner, or 
she felt that she would have liked to have 
risen and run away into the nearest forest, 
and, lying down in the snow, have fallen 
asleep to wake no more. 

At eight o’clock Katerina rose and dressed 
herself, and then, having made up the fire, 
went to her milking before she prepared the 
breakfast, humming snatches of some of 
Luther’s hymns softly to herself as she did 
her work, all the time looking so bright and 
happy that Olga, who was watching her, 
could but think what a contrast they were— 
Katerina so happy and she so miserable. 
But Katerina, besides having a quiet con- 
science and, moreover, the satisfaction of 
knowing that it was through her prompti- 
tude in fetching the fire-engine that they 
had a roof over their heads, had another 
reason for feeling so happy this Sunday 
morning. She expected Eric Tostrup to 
spend the day, for she knew he would be 
coming to hear if there was any news of 
Olga and Ole, and though she ha only 
known him a few days she already felt his 
presence was a great pleasure to her. 

Being Sunday, the whole family wore the 
national costume, and, after breakfast, all 
except Olga and her father, whose hands 
were very painful, went to church, where to 
Katerina’s delight they found Eric in the 
porch. The news of the fire had reached 
him as soon as he entered the village, and he 
had decided to attend the service and, if 
none of the Olafsens were at church, call on 
them afterwards. He returned with them 
to dinner, during which meal it was very 
evident to all the family that Katerina had 
a lover, though knowing how lengthy a pro- 
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ceeding a Norwegian engagement and court- 
ship generally is, they took the matter very 
quietly, feeling that they would not be likely 
to lose Katerina for some years, though, as 
seemed probable, she accepted Eric as her 
betrothed. 

After dinner the whole family except Olga, 
who was lying on the rug before the fire, 
went out to look at the débris of the fire 
before going to the afternoon service. A 
minute or two later there was a tap at the 


door, and, on Olga’s invitation, Herr Cappelen | 


opened it and stood before her. 

He was a tall, fine-looking man between 
fifty and sixty, with a fresh complexion and 
snow-white hair, which he wore rather long. 
His eyes were dark and piercing; the rest of 
his features large but well formed. He was 
dressed like other Lutheran clergy in a long 
black Geneva gown with a white Elizabethan 
ruffle round his throat, and helda slouch hat 
in his hand. 

Olga knew well enough that his visit was 
to her, and she suspected the purport of it 
was to tell her she could not be admitted to 
confirmation after her bad conduct; trem- 
bling she tried to stand up, but with a little 
ery of pain sank back on the rug. 

“My feet are burnt, I can’t stand, Herr 
Cappelen,” she said. 

Herr Cappelen’s features, which as he 
entered had worn a stern expression, relaxed 
at |this ; the sight of any suffering always 
touched his kind heart, and his first care 
was to make Olga lie back in a comfortable 
position, then he seated himself by her side 
and looked down at the beautiful face 
propped up with pillows. 

“How did it all happen?” he asked; and 
Olga told him, beginning at the beginning. 

“Then it was purely an accident ; you did 
not set fire to it on purpose ?” 

“No! as if I should,” said Olga, indig- 
nantly. 

“That is the report in Saltdal neverthe- 
less, and unless I go and contradict it, as I 
will, you will have the police here about it 
to-morrow. But xow tell me what made 
you hide in the storehouse at all ?” 

“Because I wanted to go to Leifset for 
the dark days and mother would not let me, 
so, as I could not go, I took Ole to the store- 
house.” 

“But why? What was the object in 
going there?” persisted Herr Cappelen. 

“T wanted to show them I could take care 
of Ole, and I had said I would not spend the 
holidays at home, and I meant to keep my 
word,” said Olga, who knew Herr Cappelen 


would not rest till he had got at the whole 
truth. 

* But you had said you would go to Leif- 
set; why did you give that up?” 

* Because Katerina said you would not let 
me be confirmed if I disobeyed mother.” 

*‘ And do you think I shall let you be con- 
firmed now ?” 

“No, Iam sure you won't,” said Olga, in 
| a low voice. 

“Tell me, now that you succeeded in 
spending part of the dark week away from 
home, has it made you happy ?” 

“No, miserable!” said Olga, with trem- 
bling lips. 

“And I am very glad it has, and I'll tell 
you why, Olga. The pursuit of our own will 
when that will is in opposition to God’s, or 
to those whom he has set over us to reveal 
His will to us, always makes us miserable. 
Even if we succeed in getting our own way 
and are happy for a time, in the long-run we 
are sure to suffer for our wilfulness. God 
will not suffer self-will to go unpunished ; 
the punishment may be deferred till we, 
perhaps, have forgotten the sin which de- 
served it, or as im your case, it may 
come close upon the sin ; but of this be as- 
sured, come it will at some time or other. 
For myself, I believe that all our troubles 
are chastisements for past sins, and the chief 
element of all sin is self-will—the preferring 
our own will to God’s in small things or 
in great. Self-will is the root and the cause 
more or less direct of all the misery and 
sorrow we see around us. If people would 
look into their troubles, in nine cases out 
of ten they could trace them to some form 
of self-will. There is no need for me to 
point out to you that this trouble and the 
loss of all your winter stores are the result 
of your wilfulness, though it may seem 
to you that the punishment is very severe 
for what perhaps you think a light offence. 
But, Olga, self-will is no light sin; God only 
knows what trouble may be in store for 
you if your wilfulness is not checked, and I 
am sure it is in His mercy that He has given 
you a hard lesson this time. Don’t let it be 
wasted, my child ; you will never be really 
happy until yourwill is given thoroughly up to 
Him ; until you can look up at your heavenly 
Father and, placing your hand in His, say, 
Lead me whither Thou wilt ; until your face 
is turned round and you are set to do His 
will, come what may. A strong will is a very 
great talent, but it is one that may be ter- 
ribly abused, for unless it is strong only for 











good, it will bring you nothing but suffering. 
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Look at Katerina, she has naturally a strong 
will, but ever since her confirmation her will 
has been set to do the will of God to the 
best of her power, and in that she has found 


freedom, the only real freedom there is ; that | 
false freedom that you and others think you | 
| He is very well off, so it is a good thing for 


possess when you fight for your own way, is 
no freedom at all, but the bitterest bondage ; 
the only true liberty is the liberty of those 
who take the yoke of Christ upon them and 
learn of Him who is meek and lowly in heart 
—they and they only find rest. But now 
about your confirmation. It would grieve 
me very much to have to refuse to admit 
you this year, especially as I hope it may be 
a turning-point in your life. There are three 
months yet before the preparation classes 
begin ; if at the end of that time I hear from 
your parents or you can tell me yourself that 
you have been honestly trying to be submis- 
sive and obedient, you shall join the classes.” 

Olga was so overcome with surprise and 
gratitude at Herr Cappelen’s leniency, hav- 
ing fully made up her mind the disgrace 
of being refused confirmation was inevitable, 
that at this stage of his discourse she burst 
into tears, and the kind old man, seeing 
she was touched, put his hands on her bowed 
golden head, gave her his blessing and de- 
parted. 

Shortly after farmer Olafsen came in- 
doors, and Olga told him the result of her 
interview with Herr Cappelen, knowing how 
pleased he would be to hear that she was not 
to be refused her confirmation ticket unless 
she failed to improve during her three 
months’ probation. 

“But thou must not fail, my Olga, for thy 
father’s sake as well as thy own; thou must 
try and do as Herr Cappelen tells thee, and 
for some one else’s sake too, though I know 
not who that some one will be, but thou 
knowest thou canst never be a bride until 
thou hast been confirmed ; and here is Kate- 
rina getting betrothed, so I suppose thou 
wilt be having lovers before many years are 
past,” said farmer Olafsen, looking proudly 
at the beautiful face pillowed against his 
knee—a face so fair that the traces of tears 
had only added to its beauty as they glis- 
tened like dewdrops on the soft dimpled 
cheeks. 

“Katerina betrothed, father! To whom?” 
cried Olga, forgetting her burns in her aston- 
ishment ; but with a little cry of pain she 
sank back on to her father’s knees, perhaps 
not sorry to have the excuse of her wounds 
for availing herself of her favourite seat. 
“To Eric Tostrup, whom she met when 











she was looking for thee; she walked to 
Setsan alone looking for thee and Ole the 
day you were lost ; and to-day Eric has asked 
me, if Katerina agrees, if I will consent to 
their betrothal, and, as I think Katerina will 
accept him, they are as good as betrothed. 


Katerina ; and, what is better still, he is a 
thoroughly upright as well as a religious 
man, a good son, and therefore likely to be 
a good husband. I only hope some day, when 
she is old enough, my little Olga may meet 
with as excellent a husband.” 

“T am glad there is some good news; but 
it is always Katerina who brings all the 
good and I who bring all the trouble into 
the house, as mother says,” said Olga with a 
little sob. 

“T fear mother is right this time, but yet 
thou art thy father’s darling for all that.” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE JODEL CRY. 
“ For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower; 
Radiance and odour are not its dower ; 
It loves, even like Love, its deep heart is full: 
It desires what it has not, the beautiful!” 
THE three months of Olga’s probation 
were over, and in spite of Mrs. Olafsen’s 
protestations, when she heard the conditions, 
that Olga would certainly not be admitted 
to the confirmation classes, since she would 
certainly never keep good for three months, 
the classes had begun and Olga was attend- 
ing them, much to her father’s delight. 
“Olga can do anything she sets her mind 
on; if she says she will do a thing, she'll do 
it; and if she says she won't, she won't,” 
had been his answer. ‘The classes had 
finished, and Olga had been duly confirmed 
before the long winter was gone, for it was 
not till May that the snow disappeared en- 
tirely and the first signs of spring were seen. 
At last the hazel-trees had decked them. 
selves in their delicate fringes of pale green 
catkins, and from the willows which were 
dotted about the meadows of Saltdal hung 
the golden “ pussy-cats,” which Olga and 
Maria were wont to use as earrings as they 
went to and returned from school. But this 
year Olga was too old to care for catkin or- 
raments; she was confirmed, and a pupil- 
teacher now, and considered a certain dignity 
befitted her new station. Not yet had the 
birch and alders put forth their leaves, 
though from the latter the long black droop- 
ing tassels, something like fir cones, were 
already hanging ; but the lichens and mosses 
were covering the ground in the woods and 
plantations, and every morning the cows and 
goats were driven to the hillsides to graze 
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on a white lichen which grows pro- 
fusely there. This was Katerina’s 
work ; every morning and every even- 
ing she drove her stock to and from 
the hills, Ole always running by her 
side, vainly trying to catch the peculiar 
weird cry—the jédel, as it is called— 
which Katerina uttered to collect 
the flocks. But her many efforts 
to explain-it to him had failed, 
much to his regret, for if he 
could only learn to make this cry 
he would be able to fetch the 
cattle home every evening and 
save Katerina the trouble ; many 
boys in the neigh- 
bourhood as young as 
he were employed in 
this way, and it was 
one of poor little 
Ole’s trials that he 
could not even 
sound the 
jodel. Finn 
went with 
them, and Ole § 
could sum- ‘ 
mon Finn with 
a little whistle 
—one of his 
dearest pos- 
sessions which 
Eric Tostrup 
had given him 
—but the 
cows and goats paid no attention to the 
whistle, though at Katerina’s “ jédel, jédel” 
they would turn at once, even when it was 
too misty to see her. 

The storehouse had been rebuilt as soon 
as the winter days were light enough to admit 
of it, and now that the spring had really 
come, farmer Olafsen, his sons, and his men 
were working very hard to get their crops 
planted, for the summer is so short that 
there is no time to lose; indeed, every one 
was busy, and every one seemed bright 
and happy now that the long, dark winter 
was over, and they had plenty of work. 
With the Olafsens it had been a very try- 
ing season. Owing to their stores being 
destroyed by fire they had been deprived of 
many luxuries they usually enjoyed, and 
were now looking forward to saving enough 
to replace the articles which had been burnt 
before the next winter arrived. With this 
end in view Olga begged to be allowed to 
help Katerina with the dairy work before 
she went to school, to avoid the expense of 
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“Tf he succeeded, he would be of some use in the world.” 


a paid assistant, which had hitherto always 
been considered necessary in the summer 
months. But though Olga was allowed to 
milk, and churn, and make up the butter, 
neither Katerina nor her mother would allow 
her to go to market, both saying she was 
much too young and too pretty to be trusted 
in the town. 

So once a week Katerina, in her pretty 
white cap and chemisette, with her short 
red skirt and laced black velvet bodice, a 
market-basket of plaited wood filled with 
delicious fresh butter on her arm, and little 
Ole trotting by her side, started in the early 
morning for Saltdal, where the market was 
held. And a very picturesque sight it was to 
see the women and girls in their snowy caps, 
their luxuriant flaxen hair rolled neatly away 
on the top of their heads or hanging in a long 
thick plait down their backs, their fair, fresh 
complexions standing well the whiteness of 
their head-gear, and their fine rounded figures 
set off to advantage by their quaint bodices. 
But Katerina, as she passed along with 
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Ole one May morning, was not thinking of 
her country-women; her thoughts were 
divided between her butter and Eric Tos- 
trup, whom she would see the next day, 
Sunday, for he had now drifted into the way 
of spending all his Sundays at Saltdal. Hav- 
ing disposed of her butter, Katerina went to 
the fish-market to make some purchases for 
her mother. This market was held in boats 
along the banks of the fiord, a little way out 
of the town. Each boat contained a fish- 
wife, who made as much noise over her wares 
as any Billingsgate fish-woman, but who, un- 
like the latter, looked charming in her clean 
white cap. Later on in the summer each 
fish-wife would take care to have a rustic 
umbrella in the shape of a huge bough in 
the bows to shade her complexion from the 
sun ; but there were no boughs tu be had 
yet, nor was the sun hot enough to require 
them. 

Fish was plentiful this morning, as, indeed, 
it always is at Saltdal. Cod, salmon, trout, 
and herrings lined the boats, and for a few 
kreutzers Katerina, after a good deal of bar- 
gaining, went her way with a large salmon 
for Sunday’s dinner in her basket. The 
salmon was heavy, but, nevertheless, Kate- 
rina yielded to Ole’s request, and went home 
a longer way through a plantation to see if 
any primulas were out. By primulas the 
Norwegians mean wood-sorrel, the first spring 
flower with them; and, to Ole’s joy, they 
found the wood carpeted with the pretty 
bright-green trefoil leaves, and the delicate 
bell-shaped white flowers, streaked with pale 
violet, nodding their lowly heads on their 
slender stems, swayed by the gentlest pass- 
ing breeze. Ole gathered all he could carry, 
handling the sensitive blossoms as gently as 
possible, for he knew the least roughness 
would cause the delicate flowers to close their 
pencilled petals, and even make the leaves 
fold themselves up. Ole was a little sensi- 
tive plant himself, unable to bear harshness, 
so he knew how to deal with the wood-sorrel, 
and Katerina, seeing how his little face 
lighted up with pleasure as he gazed admir- 
ingly at his nosegay, was amply repaid for 
having yielded to his request. 

“We live by admiration, hope, and love,” 
says the poet, and all these were expressed 
in Ole’s face as he followed Katerina home ; 
of him, at least, the words are true, for 
he had that natural love of the beautiful and 
the good which makes life something more 
than mere existence, while hope was his 
guiding-star—hope that in the next world 
all the pleasures which his infirmity caused 





him here to forego would be his; and love, 
the act of loving as well as the fact of being 
loved, was as necessary to him as food itself. 
His life was made up of these three. He 
was a strange little creature, and if some of 
the purest joys were his, so, too, child as he 
was, were some Of life’s saddest sorrows, and 
probably not even Katerina guessed either 
at the loneliness which sometimes oppressed 
him or atthe pleasure derivedfrom hope which 
at other times cast a halo over his chastened 
life. In spite of his deafness, he was so 
quick and intelligent, that he knew more 
than most children of his age; and the very 
fact of his being unable to join in games 
and conversation with other children threw 
him upon himself, and gave him time for 
thought, which made him older than his 
years, and justified the pseudonym of “ The 
Little Grandfather ” by which he was known 
in the village. 

But if he were old in his way of thinking, 
he was a child in his way of acting, and a 
naughty child, too, sometimes, though his 
naughty fits seldom lasted long. On this 
morning he was rather trying to Katerina, 
for he was so absorbed in his flowers that 
she could not get him to keep up with her 
at all, and, as the salmon was heavy and the 
sun hot, she was anxious to get home, while 
Ole seemed disposed to linger in the wood 
all day. Again and again did Katerina turn 
back and, retracing her steps, for to call him 
was useless, touch him and make signs to 
him to make haste, but all in vain. Ole did 
not want to make haste, preferring to linger 
in the warm sunshine, until at last Katerina, 
patient as she ever was, could not afford to 
waste any more time, so she turned and took 
Ole by the hand, meaning to lead him on by 
her side. But in touching him she had un- 
wittingly grasped some of his flowers, and 
Ole, in a sudden fury, broke away from her, 
and, throwing the flowers down, danced on 
them, screaming with anger, and making 
signs that Katerina had spoilt his treasures. 
Katerina calmly put down her basket and 
began to pick up those of the blossoms which 
had escaped Ole’s little feet, and then walked 
slowly on, knowing, as soon as his fit of 
temper was over, he would run after her; 
and before she had gone far, Ole, sobbing 
with penitence, ran up and hid his face in her 
skirts, while the fading, shrinking, trampled 
blossoms lay a silent witness to his childish 
passion, a mute protest against the havoc 
man’s sin is ever working among God’s handi- 
work. Once again Katerina had to stop, and, 
putting down her basket, kiss the penitent 
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Ole and dry his tears ; but she would not yield 
to his petition and go back and gather more 
flowers, telling him he must do without them 
now as a punishment for his naughtiness, and 
Ole acquiesced, though wondering, for Kate- 
rina never punished him. One thing she pro- 
mised willingly, and that was not to tell the 
others he had been naughty, and with this 
he was content, and carried home the rem- 
nants of his bouquet in a subdued frame of 
mind, but, few as they were, they were 
highly appreciated by Mrs. Olafsen and the 
others, who gladly welcomed them as the 
harbingers of summer. 

A month later and the summer was upon 
them. The crops of rye and oats, of potatoes, 
and a kind of sorrel used in making bread, 
were growing apace under the midnight sun, 
which at Saltdal never wholly sets from the 
third of June to the twelfth of July, and 
night was really turned into day. During 
these weeks the Olafsens, like their neigh- 
bours, worked hard, knowing that with them 
the long night of winter, wherein no one 
could work, was before them. They slept 
when the sun was hottest, and paid little 
heed, except on Sundays, to day or night. 
On Saturday evening they all went to bed, 
though it was broad daylight, and on Sunday 
they rose to go to church in the morning, 
and in the afternoon they all turned out and 
walked about the cemeteries, which are laid 
out as pleasure-gardens, and are the favourite 
resorts of all the peasants, and particularly 
of betrothed couples, on Sunday afternoons. 

Here Eric Tostrup and Katerina, with Ole 
by her side, wandered during these summer 
Sundays, discoursing on many things—on 
life and death ; the stars, about which Kate- 
rina learnt a great deal; themselves and 
their prospects. They were never at a loss 
for conversation, though, owing to the bent 
of their minds, it generally took a religious 
turn ; and sometimes, to Ole’s delight no less 
than their own, they would leave the ceme- 
tery, where they met so many acquaintances 
that their conversation was constantly inter- 
rupted, and wander into a wood, where the 
only sounds to disturb them were the hum 
of insects, the singing of birds, and the 
rustling of the summer breeze among the 
trees. And ean we blame them if they 
sometimes missed the evening service in 
church, and read or sung it together in this 
natural temple of God, where the aisles 
were of silvery birch, and the transepts of 
pine ; the arches of spreading branches ; the 
floor of leafy moss, inlaid with kingeups and 
daisies ; the windows of deep-blue sky, their 





tracery of foliage so rich and varied that 
no two were alike; the vaulted roof—of 
heaven ? 

*‘ Katerina,” said Eric, one summer Sun- 
day, as they roamed through a wood where 
the large leaves of the trees, larger far than 
those of corresponding trees in England, 
thanks to the midnight-sun, formed a canopy 
under which they were protected from the 
burning rays of the scorching summer sun ; 
“Katerina, I am trying to make Ole a 
whistle which shall give the jédel ery, or 
which, at any rate, shall call the cattle home 
after you have habituated them to it. I will 
bring it next Sunday.” 

That evening after supper the Olafsens, 
as was their custom on Sundays, went to 
bed, intending to rise soon after midnight, 
as soon as it was morning in fact, and farmer 
Olafsen and his two boys did so; but Kate- 
rina, who was presumably dreaming sweet 
dreams of Eric, slept on until a shout of 
despair awoke her abruptly. 

On going out that morning farmer Olaf- 
sen had seen a sight which had caused him 
to turn pale with fear, and shout to his boys 
to be quick. It was not the subdued glory 
of the midnight-sun which struck terror into 
his heart, for he was used to that pheno- 
menon. The fact of its being neither day nor 
night, but, as a Norwegian poet has said, 
“a balance between both,” was no new 
fact for him. The blood-red sun, visible on 
a clear night at midnight, would scarcely 
have attracted his attention, and it often 
puzzled him that travellers could come so 
far to see it. Not even the strange glories 
of that midnight sky, whose blazing tints 
can draw tears from the eyes of those who 
behold it for the first time, made him pause, 
for his eyes were fixed on the ground, not 
on the sky; and there, across his growing 
crops of rye and oats, he saw a vast army 
on destruction bent, marching slowly on 
—slowly, deliberately, but with a deter- 
mination impossible to resist, as he well 
knew, destroying as they went. It was a 
sight to turn any farmer’s face pale and 
heart sick, for it meant little short of ruin. 
This army was a tribe of lemmings, migrat- 
ing, as these animals invariably do, in a 
straight line, which straight line, unfortu- 
nately for poor farmer Olafsen, led across 
his farm, and, as he well knew, no effort 
would be sufficient to turn these determined 
little creatures from their path. However, 
it was not in nature to stand still and see 
his land laid waste, his green corn-fields 
turned into a desert ; and, where yesterday 
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the green stems had waved in the breeze, the 
ground now looked scorched and black, as 
after a fire. It was not in human nature, 
certainly not in farmer Olafsen’s, to make 
no effort to save his property, and so, raising 
an alarm, he turned out, followed first by 
his boys, and shortly afterwards by the 
whole tamily, armed with sticks, and forks, 
and pokers, and spades—anything they could 
lay hands on with which to stem the tide of 
their mischievous foe. On came the lem- 
mings, little black-and-tan animals, with white 
faces and breasts, about the size of water- 
rats, eating as they went, some of them sit- 
ting up on their hind legs and barking with 
anger as the besieged family advanced to 
meet and slay them. But all their united 
efforts made but little impression on the 
hordes of invaders. They slew numbers, 
but infinitely greater numbers escaped un- 
hurt, until farmer Olafsen bethought him 
of another remedy. To kill an appreciable 
number was impossible, and to change their 
course equally so. No obstacle ever stops 
these determined little creatures. If they 
come to a mountain they mount it; if they 
come to water they swim across it; if they 
come to a fire they walk straight into it and 
are burnt to death rather than diverge from 
their path. Now, a road leading to Saltdal 
ranacross farmer Olafsen’s farm, undivided by 
any fence from the field of rye in which the 
lemmings were. As soon as the idea occurred 
to him, he called to his boys to fetch torches 
and set fire to the growing rye along the 
edge of this field where it bordered on the 
road. To rush into the house and snatch a 
blazing log from the huge wood-fire in the 
kitchen and set fire to the field was the work 
of a few minutes, and the lemmings advanced 
steadily to their fate. Meanwhile the Olaf- 
sens, by the farmer’s direction, collected 
what straw, sticks, and rubbish they could 
find to make bonfires along the path. They 
then stationed themselves between the bon- 
fires, and killed as many as they could of 
those who escaped the fire. By this means 
they succeeded in destroying the greater 
part of the tribe, only a few stragglers 
escaped to pursue their journey, always in 
the same direction. One field of rye was 
entirely sacrificed, but by this means half of 
the year’s crops was saved, though the joss 
was a very serious one indeed, so serious 
that at one time farmer Olafsen talked of 
leaving the farm for a year or two to recover 
from this loss following so soon on the store- 
house. But Olga was anxious to be of some 
use in the present emergency, so, after a few 





| days, she announced one evening that she 
| was going to live with her uncle Ulrich for 
a year or two. 

* What is that, Olga ?” asked her father, 
looking up from his bread and reindeer- 
cheese. 

“Uncle Ulrich will give me very good 
wages, which I will send home to you; and 
he will teach me all about the eider-ducks if 
I will go to live with them for atime. So, 
as it will be one less at home here, and there 
is not much for me to do till Katerina mar- 
ries, [am going, if thou wilt let me, and I 
know thou wilt not refuse thy little Olga, 
father,” said Olga, slipping on to her father’s 
knee, and laying her beautiful face against 
his shoulder. 

“But I thought thou wast to be a school- 
mistress, and I never thought thou wouldst 
wish to leave thy father, Olga!” said farmer 
Olafsen. 

“JT don’t wish, but, father, Uncle Ulrich 
says I can make more money in one year 
with the eider-ducks than I could in five 
with teaching, and thou canst not afford to 
pay for me now at school, so thou must let 
me go. Thou canst often come and see me, 
and I can come home sometimes ; and, when 
Katerina marries, I shall come home for good, 
with my fortune in my pocket.” 

“Thy face is thy fortune, child, and I 
doubt some youth at Leifset will woo that, 
and thou wilt never come back.” 

“Don’t say so, Olaf; thou'lt make the 
child puffed up with vanity. There is many 
a prettier face than Olga’s in Leifset, or I 
am much mistaken. Besides, she is but a 
child to talk of marrying,” interrupted Mrs. 
Olafsen, impatiently, for she feared her hus- 
band’s pride in Olga’s beauty should make 
her vain, a fault the child had not yet shown 
signs of, though she could not fail to be 
aware she was pretty. 

Already her beauty attracted attention, 
and on Sunday afternoons, as she walked 
about the cemetery with her father and 
mother, Maria and little Canute walking in 
front of them, many were the admiring 
glances which were cast at Olga, who, though 
promoted to a cap since her confirmation, 
still wore her long golden hair in a thick 
plait, which reached far below her waist, 
where it ended in a bow of blue ribbon. 
And if Olga were unconscious of the admi- 
ration she excited, her father was not, and 
he often told his wife in confidence that when 
Olga was grown up there would be no girl 
in Nordland to compare with her in beauty. 
But proud and fond as he was of her, he 
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saw it was better for them all that he should 
spare her fora while, at ‘least, to the Ulrich- 
sens, 80, after a great deal of discussion, Olga, 
as usual, got her own way, and the next 
week went to Leifset. 

Katerina accompanied her sister as far as 
Setsan, where her uncle Ulrich met her, and 
drove her to Leifset, while Katerina, after 
spending the day with the Tostrups, returned 
in the evening with Eric. 

It was a misty evening, and when six 
o'clock struck and no Katerina had returned, 
little Ole, who always went with her at this 
hour to call the cattle home, thought he 
would go alone. Katerina would be so 
pleased when she came back tired to find 
the cows and goats were all safe in the 
barns waiting to be milked; and for him 
it would, indeed, be a happy day if, by 
dint of the new whistle which Eric had 
given him, he succeeded in bringing the 
cattle back to the farm. So, taking Finn 
with him, and carrying a long stick, little 
Ole set out in the mist for the hills where 
the flocks were grazing, his little heart beat- 
ing fast—not with fear, for he had been so 
often and knew the way so well that, mist 
or no mist, he was not afraid—but with 
hope, for, if he succeeded, he would be of 
some use in the world, and able to help his 
father and Katerina. 

An hour later Katerina and Eric came 
home, and as usual her first question on enter- 
ing the house was, where is Ole ? 

Where was Ole? No one knew. Mrs. 
Olafsen had been putting Canute to bed and 
imagined Ole was down-stairs, but it soon 
became evident that neither Ole nor Finn 
were in the house, and with the intuition of 
love, Katerina guessed they were gone to 
the hills for the cattle. 

“Oh, mother, how could you let him go ? 
It is such a dense fog, he will never find his 
way back, and how we are to find him since 
he can’t hear us I don’t know,” said Kate- 
rina, as she prepared to go and look for him. 

Eric of course went with her and for an 
hour they wandered about in the fog search- 
ing in vain for any trace of Ole, Katerina 
deriving some comfort from the thought 
that Finn was with him, for he would be 
better able to find his way back than Ole. 
At last, when Katerina between fatigue and 
anxiety was on the verge of tears, the sound 
of a whistle, strangely weird it was too in 
this fog, fell on their ears. 

“There he is; that is the whistle I gave 
him,” cried Eric. 














“Thank God,” murmured Katerina, as the 
weird noise again pierced the misty atmo- 
sphere. 

“Tt is in the valley; let us turn, Katerina; 
if he only goes on whistling we may find 
him ; it is useless to reply, poor little man,” 
said Eric, as they descended in the direction 
of the sound. 

But there is nothing so deceptive as sound, 
and Eric and Katerina were on the point of 
having their first quarrel, he declaring the 
whistle came from one direction and Kate- 
rina equally sure it came from the other, 
when to the joy of both Finn emerged from 
the mist, and after a series of joyful barks 
led them in a third direction, where presently 
looming large in the fog stood Ole, blowing 
his whistle. Katerina started at first, half- 
fearing the grey figure before her was a 
phantom, but the next minute the child 
sprang towards her, and, his little face beam- 
ing with joy and pride, announced on his 
fingers that all the cattle were safe at home, 
and he had come with father, who was close 
at hand, to look for Katerina. 

From that day Ole always fetched the 
cattle home. At first Katerina used to follow 
him unknown to him, and sound the jédel 
unheard by Ole, but after a few days she 
found the cattle had grown accustomed 
to the whistle and obeyed it as promptly 
as they responded to the jédel, so she 
suffered the child to relieve her of this 
duty since it made him so happy to be of 
use. 

After Olga’s departure little happened 
worthy of record in the Olafsen family for 
the next three years, during which time 
Olga lived at Leifset, her father going to see 
her every six months, and always returning 
with the news that she was prettier than 
ever, and he feared more self-willed, since 
her word was law at the Ulrichsens, who 
seemed to think she could not do wrong. 
At the farm things went on very quietly. 
Eric Tostrup was still courting Katerina and 
neither talked yet of marriage. Farmer 
Olafsen gradually recovered from his losses; 
his two boys grew into tall, strong,industrious 
young men; Maria was preparing for her 
confirmation, and little Ole, who for the last 
three years had been learning drawing of 
a travelling drawing-master who went round 
the country teaching, was bidding fair to 
become an artist, when an event happened 
that altered the plans of more than one 
member of the family and caused Olga to be 
summoned hastily home. 


‘ 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


By MARY HARRISON. 


5 her other day, eighty-five years from his 

baby advent to his father’s home, John | 
Greenleaf Whittier returned to the world | 
from which he came, having earned for him- | 
self a place in the peerage ‘of world service. 
He was a poor lad in a bare home. Of earthly | | 
splendour it had none, but it was filled with | 
the splendour of the quaker father Joseph 
and mother Abigail and family of the olden 
time. He describes his father :— 


“ The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand lures of sin 
Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within. 


“* With that deep insight which detects 
All great things in the small, 
And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spiritual life of all, 


“ He walked by faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law; 
The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw.” 

In 1638, by ecclesiastical bigotry, by poor | 
deluded minds called piety and zeal, his an- 
cestors were driven out of England and 
found their home in America. To raise the 
coppers necessary for his education he went 
to work for a shoemaker. Though contented 
with a few loaves for food, and a few pence 
for clothes for her household, his mother was | 
a woman of great taste, enjoyed the beauties 
of nature, and had more than a common | 
share of woman’s tenderness, a characteristic 
of mothers in the higher type of what the | 
worldly know as “ Puritanical homes,” and 
which dies with them with many other 
precious and lovely things that go to make 
men manly and nations great. Innocent of 
what by moderns are called “refinement 
and learning,” Whittier’s parents had the 
eyes of those who always behold that Life 
which went about the Syrian hillsides and 
villages doing good, and by the sight are 
overbrooded with those graces which at least 
make joy and music to the children that 
dwell under their roof. Print-sellers and 
carpet-sellers provide poor substitutes for the 
living-rooms which such spirit furnishes with 
moving light and beauty, and which the 
souls around it daily feel, but for which 
auctioneers could get no purchasers, and 
which art journals despise and reject. 

Living far away from the Quakers’ Meeting 
House, many of his Sundays had to be spent 
at home, where, around his mother’s knee, 
he and the other children heard the Bible | 
stories, especially the story of our Lord—a 
quiet, hidden practice in other homes to 





which the intense Christianity of the world 
owes more than to all its public discourses. 

Around the home stood the great hills, 
| and forest, and the fields of the farm. 

Amid these surroundings John Greenleaf 
Whittier as a child laughed and sang and 
grew and toiled up toward his glorious man- 
hood :— 

Brought in the wood from out of doors, 


Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Racked down the herd’s-grass for the cows,” 


and rendered the other daily services of a 
dutiful son on his father’s little farm. 
Burns’s poems, sung at his father’s door by 
a wandering Scottish pedlar, fired his powers 
and aspirations as a poet. In his beautiful 
tribute to Burns, written in later years, he 
tells the powerful influence of the poet upon 
his young life : 





* Sweet day, sweet song !—The golden hours 
Grew brighter for that singing, 
From brook and bird and meadow flowers 
A dearer welcome bringing. 
“ New light on home-seen Nature beamed, 
New glory over Woman ; 
And daily life and duty seemed 
No longer poor and common.” 

In 1832 William Lloyd Garrison induced 
him to go into the newspaper world, when 
| Garrison was as yet an unknown man with a 
| hopeless purpose. Whittier then left the 
farm for the office and the desk, destined to 
delight the leisure of the fireside, to put new 
songs into the mouths of worshippers, and 
to command the bayonets of a nation on 
behalf of justice. 

His chief work was as a poet of versatile 
and familiar theme. The flower, the river, 
the maiden’s heart, the wheeling storm, the 
workman, the gala day, the house of prayer, 
the solitude, the people’s busy world, all had 
his heart, and of all he sang the song of a 
poet’s fresh, radiant mirth, of sadness, hope 
and command. 

His strain was simple; whoever had a 
fancy to see, a heart to throb, who loved a 
draught of joy, a whiff of honeysuckle, the 
glint of firesides, the sound of the sea, found 
in his lyre full measure of the things they 
loved. 

3ut beyond all other themes his soul went 
with those of freedom and the high glories 
of the God of Christ. 
his soul was full of, and with them he 
filled the living souls that listened to him. 
He stood in the freedom which America 


The songs of these. 
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accorded to the fairness of his skin, and 
looked out upon the fields where the negro 
wept and toiled. And as his eager, restless 
soul looked, it filled with indignation and 
with dreams which the then universal Church 
doctrine, that slavery was the doom of the 
black, the right of the white, backed by a 
thousand pulpits and, finally, by the roar of 
the cannon of the South, had no power to 
quench. 

By their persecution he inherited of his 
ancestors an independence and sincerity and 
dauntless courage which, unconsciously, with- 
out effort, like a great silent force of nature, 
carried him at once into a prophet’s sym- 
pathy with the oppressed, and into a warrior’s 
victorious action for them. 

His picture of the slave ship brought 
straight home to his countrymen the horrors 
of the slave traffic :— 

“* ¢ All ready 2’ cried the captain ; 
‘ Ay, ay!’ the seamen said ; 
‘ Heave up the worthless lubbers,— 
The dying and the dead.’ 
Up from the slave-ship’s prison 
Fierce, bearded heads were thrust ; 


* Now let the sharks look to it,— 
Toss up the dead ones first!’ 


* Gloomily stood the captain, 
With his arms upon his breast, 
With his cold brow sternly knotted, 
And his iron lip compressed. 
* Are all the dead dogs over?’ 
Growled through that matted lip— 
* The blind ones are no better, 
Let’s lighten the good ship.’ 


*‘ Hark! from the ship’s dark bosom 

The very sounds of hell! 

The ringing clank of iron,— 
The maniac’s short, sharp yell !— 

The hoarse, low curse, throat-stifled, — 
The starving infant’s moan,— 

The horror of a breaking heart 
Poured through a mother’s groan. 


“ * Overboard with them, shipmates!’ 
Cutlass and dirk were plied ; 
Fettered and blind, one after one, 
Plunged down the vessel’s side, 
The sabre smote above,— 
Beneath, the lean shark lay. 
Waiting with wide and bloody jaw 
His quick and human prey.”’ 
When the struggle of “law and order,” 
° ” e . 
“the rights of States,” and “the rights of pro- 
perty ” came, it was to him but the struggle 
of disguised avarice and wickedness in con- 
flict against humanity and God. Convinced 


that the question— 


“* What points the rebel cannon ? 

What sets the roaring rabble heel 

On the old star-spangled pennon !’’ 
had but one answer, viz., rebellion against 
the rights of men, he lifted up his voice in 
prose and in poem that North and South 
must “union find in freedom.” All through 
that long, horrible struggle in which his fel- 
low countrymen had— 


* Hand on throat and hand on sabre 
In the trampled lanes of war,” 





it was the feeble moans of the downtrodden 
negroes which found voice, loud pealing in 
Whittier. ‘He was no poet,” some have said. 
‘He wrote for a purpose: purpose spoils art. 
Art for art’s sake, that is art.” But pocket 
maxims like these have little power to break 
the spell of the productions they condemn. 
By his verse he wrought his heart out of him 
into a people’s heart. He made a nation’s 
noon dark with the horrors of suffering hu- 
manity. Men could not look upon their 
sons as theirs, their country as theirs, until 
that darkness was past. Customs they had 
received from their fathers became a black 
plague. They sacrificed their days, their 
nights, their wealth, their first-born. He filled 
them with noble faiths, with sublime resolves, 
with resistless powers which sounded in the 
trumpets of war, in the tramp of a nation 
marching, setting its face southward and _to- 
wards human freedom, saying, “It shall be.” 

He was not alone. Garrison, Phillips, 
Brown, Beecher, and Lowell were amongst 
his countrymen who shared in that almost 
half-century struggle which banished slavery 
for ever from their land. 

Martin Luther used to say that his Refor- 
mation was effected by song. Whittier con- 
tributed to his nation the song of a manful, 
world-wide passion, weary and bitter with the 
woes of the sons of Africa. As the songs of 
Burns had kindled him into a poet, so his own 
kindled a nation into poets, before whom con- 
siderations of politics and property went 
down as the walls of Jericho before the blast 
of trumpets. A nation’s war department is a 
capricious thing ; but a nation’s song is never 
inconstant. What that upholds is for ever. 
What that storms death must have. 

Like all deep, wide love of liberty, Whit- 
tier’s had its inspiration in the God of the four 
Gospels. His peace in Him, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, was profound. And his 
poems flow full and placid and deep as a 
river. In his hymn, ‘Our Master,” he sings 
his faith :— 

‘* We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 
In vain we search the lowest depths, 
For Him no depths can drown. 


“ And not for sign in heaven above 
Or earth below they look, 
Who know with John His smile of love, 
With Peter His tebuke. 


“The joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, 
He is His own best evidence, 
His witness is within. 
* . o o 
“But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He, 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love, its Galilee,” ‘ 
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What he conceived to be worship, private | 
or public, we learn from his cry to Christ :— 
“Our Friend, cur Brother and our Lord, 

What may Thy service be ?— 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee. 
s s + . 
“ Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 
Thy sacramental liturgies, 
The joy of doing good, 
o > 7 . 
“ The heart must ring its Sabbath bells, 
The inward alturs raise ; 
Its faith and hope, Thy canticles, 
And its obedience, praise!” 
Addressing a young doctor on the power 
of the Great Physician’s heart, he sings :— 
“ That healing gift He lends to them 
Who use it in His name; 
The power that filled His garment’s hem 
Is evermore the same, 
. s * * 
* The Good Physician liveth yet 
Thy friend and guide to be ; 
The healer of Gennesaret 
Shall walk thy rounds with Thee.” 

The author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” who, 
by the way, contributed the memorable story 
to the paper of which Whittier was editor, 
said of Whittier:—‘“ He is the true poet 
whose life is a poem, and our friend has 
received grace of the Father to live such a 
life. His life has been a consecration, his 
songs an inspiration to all that is highest 
and best. It has been his chief glory, not 
that he could speak inspired words, but that 
he spoke them for the despised, the helpless, 
and the dumb; for those too ignorant to 
honour, too poor to reward him. Grace was 
given him to know his Lord in the lowest 
disguise, even that of the poor hunted slave, 
and to follow Him in heart into prison and 
unto death. He had words of pity for all, 
words of severity for none but the cruel and 
hard-hearted. Though the land beyond this 
world be more beautiful and more worthy of 
him, let us pray the Father to spare him to 
us yet more years, and to fill those years 
with blessing.” The prayer was answered ; 
but it is true of such lives as Whittier’s, as 
he himself said of the great Channing, “ The 
prophet never dies.” 

Like all simple followers of our Lord he 
was devotion itself to the mirth and inno- 
eence of achild. From his “Child Songs ” 
I take a sample of this attitude of his 
mind :— 

“ And still to childhood’s sweet appeal 
The heart of genius turns, 


And more than all the sages teach 
From lisping voices learns. 


“ The haughty eye shall seek in vain 
What innocence beholds; 
No cunning finds the key of heaven ; 
No strength its gate unfolds. 








* Alone to gentleness and love 
That gute shall open fall; 
The mind of pride is nothingness, 
The childhood’s heart is all.”’ 


It is a fact of which far too little has yet 
been thought, that connection between the 
child and freedom’s poets. Every man who 
has sung liberty unto man has worshipped at 
the cradle. The child has been the leaven 
that has leavened the whole lump. To these 
men helplessness is might. To those they 
combat power is might. The one is the 
spirit of Christianity, the other is the spirit 
of Paganism; their loyalty to a child is 


| sympathy with “the weak things of God,” 


which breaks chains and opens prison-doors 
to those that are bound. The spirit of the 
Lord God is upon them. 

It is said that as a poet Whittier is a 
failure in England, his books grow dusty on 
the booksellers’ shelves. If so, why so? Why 
do the English not heed him? It may be that 
he is too simple, too reverent, too calm. 
The age in England is not simple, not reve- 
rent, not calm. Perhaps it is that he has 
too much faith, and lives for “the future 
grand and great,” and relies too much on 
‘the eternal power of faith and time.” We 
have no place for faith, our present is too 
absorbing to heed futures of any sort. Gold 
is before truth, and time is too slow. Perhaps 
it is because we prefer canvas landscapes to 
real ones, to see the profits of labour rather 
than the dignity of it. The age is too 
material for haloes round the heads of men 
with but a copper in their pocket and a 
ladder for a staircase to climb up to bed on. 
The peerage of poverty has not the high 
place amongst us which Whittier saw and 
sang. 

Whittier was a poet of singular sincerity. 
He wasa poet of purity. Are not these con- 
sidered bad form and old-fashioned amongst 
us now ? Is it in this we find the reason why 
English society knows little of Whittier ? 

Be that as it may, the name of John 
Greenleaf Whittier is written in letters of 
gold on the gates through which his native 
land passed into universal freedom. He 
went without rest until he sang his pean of 
victory :— 

“ Bring pike and gun, the sword’s red scourge, 
The negro’s broken chains, 
And beat them at the blacksmith’s forge 
To ploughshares for our plains.” 

He was of that daring and dreamful stuff, 
stronger than a nation’s greatest crime and 
curse, which realises its dream, lays crime 
and curse in its nameless grave, and lives for 
ever in the nobler, happier life of the count- 
less crowds of its country. 
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A VILLAGE CHURCH. 


A SOUTHERN hill, that sloping to the sea, 
Is bathed in sunshine ; where it meets the wave 
The churchyard lies, and mingling with the voice 
Of priest and choir, the sound of bees and birds 
At matins make soft music; and the sea, 
Beneath the brightness of an azure sky, 
Breaks gently on the pebbled beach, and on 
The hallowed walls reflected sunbeams glide 
In silent waves of light ; while old and young, 
The rich and poor, in reverent worship join, 
And prayers ascend like incense to the throne ; 
Here restless minds grow calm, and mourning hearts 
Are comforted with hope of meeting where 
No sorrows come, and partings are unknown. 


JENNETTE FOTHERGILD. 
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By GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D. 


“Tor the carnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God.”—Romavys viii. 19. 


CONCLUDING 


She liberty here intended, it may be un- 
necessary to say, is not that essential 
liberty—freedom from sin—but the complet- 
ing of the redemption of the spirit by the re- 
demption of the body, the perfecting of the 
greater by its necessary complementof the less. 
Evil has been constantly at work, turning 
our house of the body into a prison ; render- 
ing it more opaque and heavy and insensible ; 
casting about it bands and cerements, and 
filling it with aches and pains. The freest 
soul, the purest of lovers, the man most in- 
capable of anything mean, would not, for all 
his mighty liberty, yet feel absolutely at 
large while chained to a dying body—nor the 
less hampered, but the more, that that dying 
body was his own. The redemption of the 
body, therefore, the making of it for the man 
a genuine, perfected, responsive house-alive, 
is essential to the apostle’s notion of a man’s 
deliverance. 
body with a new heaven and earth. St. 
Paul never thinks of himself as released 
from the body ; he desires a perfect one, and 
of a nobler sort ; he would inhabit a heaven- 
made house, and give up the earth-made 
one, suitable only to this lower stage of life, 
infected and unsafe from the first, and now 
much dilapidated in the service of the Master 
who could so easily give him a better. He 
wants a spiritual body—a body that will not 
thwart but second the needs and aspirations 
of the spirit. He had in his mind, I pre- 
sume, such a body as the Lord died with, 
changed by the interpenetrating of the crea- 
tive indwelling will, to a heavenly body, 
the body with which He rose. A body like 
the Lord’s is, I imagine, necessary to bring 
us into true and perfect contact with the 
creation, of which there must be multi- 
tudinous phases whereof we cannot now be 
even aware. 

The way in which both good and indifferent 
people alike lay the blame on their bodies, 
and look to death rather than God-aided 
struggle to set them at liberty, appears to 
me low and cowardly: it isthe master fleeing 
from the slave, despising at once and fearing 
him. We must hold the supremacy over 
our bodies, but we must not despise body ; 
it is a divine thing. Body and soul are in 


The new man must have a new | 





the image of God ; and the Lord of life was | whatever. 


PAPER. 


last seen in the glorified body of His death, 
I believe that He still wears that body. But 
we shall do better without these bodies that 
suffer and grow old—which may indeed, as 
some think, be but the outer cases, the husks 
of our real bodies. Endlessly helpful as 
they have been to us, and that, in a measure 
incalculable, through their very subjection 
to vanity, we are yet surely not in altogether 
and only helpful company, so long as the 
houses wherein we live have so many spots 
and stains in them which friendly death, it 
may be, can alone wash out, so many weather- 
eaten and self-engendered sores which the 
builder’s hand, pulling down and rebuilding 
of fresh and nobler material, alone can banish. 

When the sons, then, are free, when their 
bodies are redeemed, they will lift up with 
them the lower creation into their liberty. 
St. Paul seems to believe that perfection in 
their kind awaits also the humbler inhabi- 
tants of our world, its advent to follow im- 
mediately on the manifestation of the sons 
of God: for our sakes and their own they 
have been made subject to vanity ; for our 
sakes and their own they shall be restored 
and glorified, that is, raised higher with us. 

Has the question no interest for you? It 
would have much, had you now what you 
must one day have—a heart big enough to 
love any life God has thought fit to create. 
Had the Lord cared no more for what of 
His Father’s was lower than Himself, than 
you do for what of your Father’s is lower 
than you, you would not now be looking for 
any sort of redemption. 

I have omitted in my quotations the word 
adoption used in both English versions : it is 
no translation of the Greek word for which 
it stands. It is used by St. Paul as meaning 
the same thing with the phrase, “the redemp- 
tion of the body ”—a fact to bring the inter- 
pretation given it at once into question. 
Falser translation, if we look at the import- 
ance of the thing signified, and its utter loss 
in the word used to represent it, not to men- 
tion the substitution for that of the apostle 
of an idea not only untrue but actively 
mischievous, was never made. The thing 
St. Paul means in the word he uses has 
simply nothing to do with adoption—nothing 
In the beginning of the fourth 
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chapter of his Epistle to the Galatians he 
makes perfectly clear what he intends by it. 
His unusual word means the father’s recog- 
nition, when he comes of age, of the child’s 
relation to him, by giving him his fitting 
place of dignity in the house ; and here the 
deliverance of the body is the act of this 
recognition by the great Father, completing 
and crowning and declaring the freedom of 
the man, the perfecting of the last lingering 
remnant of his deliverance. St. Paul’s word, 
I repeat, has nothing to do with adoplion ; 
it means the manifestation of the grown-up 
sons of God ; the showing of those as sons, 
who have always been His children; the 
bringing of them out before the universe in 
such suitable attire and with such fit attend- 
ance, that to look at them is to see what they 
are, the sons of the house—such to whom 
their elder brother applied the words, “I 
said ye are gods.” 

If, then, the sons groan within themseives, 
looking to be lifted up, and the other in- 
habitants of the same world groan with 
them and ery, shall they not also be lifted 
up? Have they not also a faithful Creator ? 
He must be a selfish man indeed who does 
not desire that it should be so. 

It appears, then, that, in the expectation 
of the apostle, the new heavens and the new 
earth in which dwell the sons of God, are to 
be inhabited by blessed animals also—in- 
ferior, but risen—and, I think, yet to rise in 
continuous development. 

Here let me revert a moment, and say a 
little more clearly and strongly a thing I 
have already said :— 

When the apostle speaks of the whole 
creation, is it possible he should have dis- 
missed the animals from his thoughts, to 
regard the trees and flowers bearing their 
part in the groaning and travailing of the 
sore burdened world? Or could he, animais 
and trees and flowers forgotten, have in- 
tended by the creation that groaned and 
travailed, only the bulk of the earth, its 
mountains and valleys, plains and seas and 
rivers, its agglomeration of hard and soft, of 
hot and cold, of moist and dry ? If he could, 
then the portion that least can be supposed 
to feel or know, is regarded by the apostle 
of love as immeasurably more important 
than the portion that loves and moans and 
cries. Nor is this all; for thereupon he 
attributes the suffering-faculty of the ex- 
cluded, far more sentient portion at least, to 
the altogether inferior and less sentient, and 
upon the ground of that faculty builds the 
vision of its redemption! If it could be so, 








then how should the seeming apostle’s affected 
rhapsody of hope be to us other than a mere 
puff-ball of falsest rhetoric, a special pleading 
for nothing, as degrading to art as objectless 
in nature ¢ 

Much would I like to know clearly what 
animals the apostle saw on his travels, or 
around his home when he had one—thcir 
conditions, and their relations to their supe- 
riors. Anyhow they were often suffering 
creatures ; and Paul was a man growing 
hourly in likeness to his maker and theirs, 
therefore overflowing with sympathy. Per- 
haps as he wrote, there passed through his 
mind a throb of pity for the beasts he had 
to kill at Ephesus. 

If the Lord said very little about animals, 
could he have done more for them than tell 
men that His Father cared for them? He 
has thereby wakened and is wakening in the 
hearts of men a seed His Father planted. It 
grows but slowly, yet has already borne a 
little precious fruit. His loving friend 
St. Francis has helped Him, and many 
others have tried, and are now trying to 
help Him: whoever sows the seed of that 
seed the Father planted is helping the Son. 
Our behaviour to the animals, our words 
concerning them, are seed, either good or 
bad, in the hearts of our children. No one 
can tell to what the animals might not grow, 
even here on the old earth under the old 
heaven, if they were but dealt with accord- 
ing to their true position in regard to us. 
They are, in sense very real and divine, our 
kindred. If I call them our poor relations, 
it is to suggest that poor relations are often 
ill used. Relatives, poor or rich, may be 
such ill-behaved, self-assertive, disagreeable 
persons, that we cannot treat them as we 
gladly would ; but our endeavour should be 
to develop every true relation. He who is 
prejudiced against a relative because he is 
poor, is himself an ill-bred relative, and to 
be ill-bred is an excluding fault with the 
court of the high countries. There poverty 
is welcome, vulgarity inadmissible. 

Those who love certain animals selfishly, 
pampering them, as so many mothers do 
their children with worse results, that they 
may be loved of them in return, betray 
them to their enemies. They are not lovers 
of animals, but only of favourites, and do 
their part to make the rest of the world dis- 
like animals. Theirs are the dogs that in- 
hospitably growl and bark and snap, moving 
the indifferent to dislike, and confirming the 
unfriendly in their antagonism. Any dog- 
parliament, met in the interests of their kind, 
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would condemn such dogs to be discreetly 
bitten, and their mistresses to be avoided. 
And certainly, if animals are intended to 
live and grow, she is the enemy of any in- 
dividual animal, who stunts his moral and 
intellectual development by unwise indul- 
gence. Of whatever nature be the heaven 
of the animals, that animal is not in the fair 
way to enterit. The education of the lower 
lies at the door of the higher, and in true 
education is truest kindness. 

But what shall I say of such as for any 
kind of end subject animals to torture? I 
dare hardly trust myself to the expression of 
my judgment of their conduct in this regard. 

“We are investigators ; we are not doing 
it for our own sakes, but for the sake of 
others, our fellow-men.” 

The higher your motive for it, the greater 
is the blame of your unrighteousness. Must 
we congratulate you on such a love for your 
fellows as inspires you to wrong the weaker 
than they, those that are without helper 
against you? Shall we count the man 
worthy who, for the sake of his friend, 
robbed another man too feeble to protect 
himself, and too poor to punish his assailant ? 
For the sake of your children, would you 
waylay a beggar? No real good can grow 
in the soil of injustice. 

I cannot help suspecting, however, that 
the desire to know has a greater share in the 
‘enormity than the desire to help. Alas for 
the science that will sacrifice the law of 
tighteousness but to behold a law of se- 
quence! The tree of knowledge will never 
prove to man the tree of life. There is no 
law says, Thou shalt know ; a thousand laws 
ery out, Thou shalt do right. These men 
are a law unto themselves—and what a law ! 
It is the old story: the greed of knowing 
casts out righteousness, and mercy, and 
faith. Whatever believed benefit may or 
may not thus be wrought for higher crea- 
tures, the injustice to the lower is nowise 
affected. Justice has no respect of persons, 
but they are surely the weaker that stand 
more in need of justice ! 

Labour is a law of the universe, and is 
not an evil. Death is a law of this world 
at least, and is not an evil. Torture is the 
law of no world but the hell of human in- 
vention. Labour and death are for the best 
good of those that labour and die; they 
are laws of life. Torture is doubtless over- 
ruled for the good of the tortured, but it 
will one day burn a very hell in the hearts 
of the torturers. 

Torture can be inflicted only by the supe- 








rior. The divine idea of a superior is one 
who requires duty, and protects, helps, de- 
livers : our relation to the animals is that of 
their superiors in the family, who require 
labour, it may be, but are just, helpful, pro- 
tective. Can they know anything of the 
Father who neither love nor rule their infe- 
riors, but use them as a child his insensate 
toys, pulling them to pieces to know what is 
inside them ? Such men, so-called of science 
—let them have the dignity to the fulness 
of its worth—lust to know as if a man’s life 
lay in knowing, as if it were a vile thing to 
be ignorant—so vile that, for the sake of his 
secret hoard of facts, they do right in break- 
ing with torture into the house of the inno- 
cent! Surely they shall not thus find the 
way of understanding! Surely there is a 
maniac thirst for knowledge, as a maniac 
thirst for wine or for blood! He who loves 
knowledge the most genuinely, will with the: 
most patience wait for it until it can be had 
righteously. 

Need I argue the injustice ? Can a sentient 
creature come forth without rights, without 
claim to well-being, or to consideration from 
the other creatures whom it finds, equally 
without action of their own, present in space ? 
If one answer, “For aught I know, it may 
be so,”—Where then are thy own rights? [ 
ask. If another have none, thine must lie in 
thy superior power; and will there not one 
day come a stronger than thou ? Mayst thou 
not one day be in a Naboth’s place, with an 
Ahab getting up to go into thy vineyard to 
possess it? The rich man may come prowl- 
ing after thy little ewe lamb, and what wilt 
thou have to say? He may be the stronger, 
and thou the weaker! That the rights of 
the animals are so much less than ours, does 
not surely argue them the less rights ! They 
have little, and we have much; ought they 
therefore to have less and we more? Must 
we not rather be the more honourably 
anxious that they have their little to the 
full? Every gain of injustice is a loss to the 
world ; for life consists neither in length of 
days nor in ease of body. Greed of life and 
wrong done to secure it, will never work any- 
thing but direst loss. As to knowledge, let 
justice guide thy search and thou wilt know 
the sooner. Do the will of God, and thou 
shalt know God, and He will open thine 
eyes to look into the very heart of know- 
ledge. Force thy violent way, and gain 
knowledge, to miss truth. Thou mayest 
wound the heart of God, but thou canst not 
rend it asunder to find the truth that sits 
there enthroned. 
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What man would he be who accepted the | 
offer to be healed and kept alive by means | 
which necessitated the torture of certain ani- 
mals? Would he feel himself a gentleman 
—walking the earth with the sense that his 
life and conscious well-being were informed 
and upheld by the agonies of other lives ? 
“T hope, sir, your health is better than it | 
has been ¢” | 
“ Thank: you, Iam wonderfully restored— | 
have entered in truth upon a fresh lease of 
life. My organism has been nourished with | 
the agonies of several dogs, and the pangs of | 








a multitude of rabbits and guinea-pigs, and | 


I am aware of a marvellous change for the 
better. They gave me their lives, and I 
gave them in return worse pains than mine. 
The bargain has proved a quite satisfactory 
one! ‘True, their lives were theirs, not 
mine; but then their sufferings were theirs, 
not mine! They could not defend them- 
selves ; they had not a word to say, so rea- 
sonable was the exchange. Poor fools! they 
were neither so wise, nor so strong, nor such 
lovers of comfort as I! If they could not 
take care of themselves, that was their look- 
out, not mine! Every animal for himself!” 

There was a certain patriotic priest who 
thought it better to put a just man to death 
than that a whole nation should perish. 
Precious salvation that might be wrought by 
injustice! But then the just man taught 
that the rich man and the beggar must one 
day change places. 

“To set the life of 2 dog against the life 
of a human being !” 

No, but the torture of a dog against the 
prolonged life of a being capable of torturing 





him. Priceless gain, the lengthening of such 


a life, to the man and his friends and his 
country ! 

That the animals do not suffer so much as 
we should under like inflictions, I hope 
true, and think true. But is toothache 
nothing, because there are yet worse pains 
for head and face ? 

Not a few who now regard. themselves as 
benefactors of mankind, will one day be 
looked upon with a disapprobation which no 
argument will now convince them they de- 
serve. But yet another day is coming, when 
they will themselves right sorrowfully pour 
out disapprobation upon their own deeds ; 
for they are not stones but men, and must 
repent. Let them, in the interests of hu- 
manity, give their own entrails to the knife, 
their own silver cord to be laid bare, their 
own golden bowl to be watched throbbing, 
and I will worship at their feet. But shall 
I admire their discoveries at the expense of 
the stranger—nay, no stranger—the poor 
brother within their gates ? 

Your conscience does not trouble you ? 
Take heed that the light that is in you be 
not darkness. Whatever judgment mean, 
will it suffice you in that hour to say, ‘“ My 
burning desire to know how life wrought in 
him drove me through the gates and bars of 
his living house”? I doubt if you will add, 
in your heart any more than with your 
tongue, “and I did well.” 

To those who expect a world to come, I 
say then, Let us take heed how we carry 
ourselves to the creation which is to occupy 
with us the world to come. 

To those whose hearts are sore for that 
creation, I say, The Lord is mindful of his 
own, and will save both man and beast. 








OUR BIBLE—HOW IT HAS COME TO US. 
By tHe Rev. Canon R. T. TALBOT, M.A. 


FIFTH (AND CONCLUDING) PAPER. 
THE COLLECTION OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, 


| eed subjects can be of greater interest to 
the student of the Bible than the history 


of the Canon. The word “Canon ” means 
originally a rule or measuring-rod. “It was 


applied in the Church to the brief creed or 
summary of Christian truth, which, in some- 
what varying form, as early as the closing 
period of the second century, was recognised 
as including the essentials of the common 
faith—the regula fidei, as it was called. The 





word ‘Canon’ was first used to designate 
fo} 





the Holy Scriptures, in the fourth century, 
by the celebrated Alexandrian Father, Atha- 
nasius, who speaks of this definite body of 
writings as ‘canonized,’ that is, as accepted ; 
this acceptance being a part of the Canon or 
rule of faith. Subsequently ‘Canon’ acquired 
the sense which it now holds, and was used 
by the Latin Fathers to denote the books 
which, to the exclusion of all others, regu- 
late Christian belief and teaching.” The 
question with which we will start is this— 
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What was the principle and what the time 
of the formation of the Canon of the New 
Testament ? There is a fantastic medizval 
legend to the effect that the books which 
now form the New Testament were miracu- 
lously sorted out from a considerable number 
of other similar writings. The scene of the 
supposed miracle was the church of Nicza, 
at the time of the session of the first Ecume- 
nical Council in 325 A.v. It was alleged that 
a varied assortment of Christian literature 
lay under the altar until all doubt about the 
Canon was instantaneously ended by the 
genuine books leaping of their own accord 
on to the holy table, leaving the writings now, 
ipso facto, declared uncanonical, below. 

Most of us will dismiss this account of the 
formation of the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment with an incredulous smile. And yet 
we might not all be able to tell the true 
story. So let us try to get the right version 
of the story truly and simply stated. There 
seems to have been no attempt at a collec- 
tion of apostolic writings in the apostolic 
age. While no doubt these writings were 
highly valued, there was something more 
highly valued still, and that was the oral 
teaching of the apostles themselves. While 
that could still be had the writings of the 
founders of the Church filled a secondary 
place. But when the second century began 
to dawn, and the last of the apostles, St. 
John, had gone to God, the Church entered 
into a fresh experience. Upon the fathers 
of the sub-apostolic age, holy and spiritual 
though they were, there rested not the same 
measure of spiritual power as upon their im- 
mediate predecessors. The doctrines of the 
apostles were called in question by some, 
and by some explained in a different sense 
to that which had been given at the first. 
It is true that this had happened in the apos- 
tolic age as well, but then there were the 
Masters in the New Israel present, who could 
speak with peculiar authority. Now they 
were no more, and what had had only a 
secondary importance in their lifetime, now 
was felt to have a primary importance. The 
writings of the apostolic age became of ex- 
ceeding interest and practical value, and in 
the second century we get the first attempts 
at forming a collection of the writings of the 
first age. The necessary qualification for 
any writing which was to go to make up 
this collection was its apostolicity. Was it 


written by an apostle or under his direction | 


or his influence? This seems to have been 
the nature of the criterion. The use of this 


criterion did not at once yield quite the | 


There are three collections of 
apostolic writings, which seem ‘to have been 
in use at the close of the second century. 
One was that in use by the Syrian Chris- 


same results. 


tians. This seems to have contained what 
is found in our Canon with the exception of 
the Second and Third Epistles of St. John, 
Second Epistle of St. Peter, St. Jude, and 
Revelations. If we pass to the North Afri- 
can Church of the same period, we find the 
books of our Canon in use with the exception 
this time of St. James, and Second St. Peter. 
The third collection of books, which was in 
use in the Western portion of the Church, 
presents us with a similar problem. And 
what is this problem? It is this: how is it 
that in different portions of the Church in 
the second century opinions differed as to 
what writings were of apostolic authority 
and what were not? The answer to the 
problem seems to be this: the proper limita- 
tions of the Canon were not arrived at for- 
mally by the action of a particular council at 
one particular time. They were arrived at 
informally and experimentally at the end of 
four centuries. Councils may have ratified 
the New Testament Canon, but they did not 
form it. It was formed by the judgment of 
different generations and different portions 
of the Church interacting upon one another. 
Hence it is easy to see how, for instance, in 
the second century, differences of opinion 
existed about the limitations of the New 
Testament Canon. Now let uspass to the 
beginning of the fourth century, and hear 
the interesting information which Eusebius 
has to give us about the question of the 
Canon in his day. Eusebius was Bishop of 
Ceesarea, in Palestine, and completed his 
famous ecclesiastical history just before the 
meeting of the Nicene Council in 325 a.p. 
He divided the books claiming to be autho- 
ritative into three classes. ‘The first com- 
prises the universally acknowledged books. 
These are the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, 1 
St. Peter, and 1 St. John. The second 
class comprises what the historian calls dis- 
puted books—books received by some but 
not by all. These are the Epistles of St. 
James, St. Jude, 2 St. Peter, 2 and 3 St. 
John, Hebrews, and the Revelations. The 
third class Eusebius calls spurious, and these 
books he says are not received by the Church 
at all. Among these books heretical and 
| apocryphal writings are included, such as the 
| Acts of Paul, the Acts of Pilate, the Apo- 
| calypse of Peter. Thus far had the question 
proceeded in the beginning of the fourth 
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century. The apostolic authorityand therefore 
canonicity of two-thirds of our present New 
Testament was and had been generally ac- 
knowledged. About the remaining third dif- 


ferences of opinion existed. At the end of the | 


fourth century St. Jerome and St. Augustine, 
the two most learned men of their day, ac- 


cepted as canonical all the books in our New | 


Testament Canon. They reflected the general 
opinion of -the whole Church. Differences 
ot opinion about some, at least, of the dis- 
puted books, still existed, and as a matter of 
fact ever will exist. But there was still a 
good deal to be said in their favour. The 
third Council of Carthage, 397 A.D., at which 
St. Augustine was present, fixed the Canon 
of the New Testament at its present limits. 
But it must be clearly understood that in so 
doing it did not anticipate but simply fol- 
lowed after the general opinion of the whole 
Church. The decision thus slowly and care- 
fully arrived at by the close of the fourth 
century has been occasionally, as for instance, 
in the case of Luther, Calvin, and Tyndale, 
in some points questioned. But this has 
been only in the case of the disputed books. 
The judgment of the early Church we may 
say has approved itself in the matter of the 
New Testament Canon to all subsequent 
ages of the Church. 

There are two points which arise out of 
the foregoing statements about which a few 
words should be said. We remarked that 
the criterion by which writings which claimed 
canonicity were tested was their evidence of 
being written by apostles, or under their 
direction or influence. The Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. John, the letters of St. 
Paul, St. Peter, St. James, and St. John, 
among other New Testament scriptures, es- 
tablish their claim to be written by apostles. 
But it is not claimed that the Gospels of 
St. Luke and St. Mark, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistle to the Hebrews were 
written by apostles, but these are admitted 
as being written by men who were under 
their immediate direction or influence. Now, 
this latter test was no doubt difficult to 
apply. The Epistle of Clement, the Epistle 
ot Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas, 
were valued not only for theirown worth, but 





because the writers were believed to have | 


been in close touch with the apostles. In 
the early Church, the author of the Epistle 
of Clement was often identified with St. 
Paul’s fellow-labourer of that name men- 
tioned in Phil. iv. 3. 


Shepherd was understood to be the Hermas | 
greeted by St. Paul in Romans xvi. 14 ; and 


The writer of the | 





| 





the Epistle of Barnabas was considered to be 
the work of none other than that native of 
Cyprus who at one time befriended St. Paul, 
and at another time quarrelled with him. 
To all these writings the fathers of the 
second and third centuries refer with pro- 
found veneration; and at least we know 
that the Shepherd of Hermas was regarded 
by Irenzeus as inspired, and was placed upon 
the same level as our canonical books. It 
was evidently customary to read them in 
public service, for we find them bound up 
with ancient MSS. of the New Testament. 
The writings of Hermas and Barnabas, for in- 
stance, are found in the Sinaitic MSS. of the 
fourth century. Now, we know that writers 
who wrote under apostolic direction, like St. 
Mark or St. Luke, or under evident apostolic 
influence, like the writer of the Hebrews, had 
their works admitted into the Canon. For 
some time, at least, it was felt that this 
principle justified the high place which was 
given to these three writings of which we 
are speaking. Clement may have come into 
contact with the apostles, and it was be- 
lieved that the Hermas and Barnabas of the 
apostolic age were the veritable authors of 
the works bearing their name. But it was 
not on this ground alone that the writings 
in question found such great acceptance. 
Their intrinsic worth, as it seemed to the 
early Church, quite as much promoted them 
to honour. But this feeling apparently 
changed in course of time. Before the fixing 
of the Canon in the fourth century, both on 
critical grounds and on spiritual grounds, it 
seemed that they could hardly aspire so high 
as had at first been thought, and we do not 
find them then or later in the position of 
eminence that they once held. And here, 
incidentally, we may observe with gratitude 
the Providence which made the determina- 
tion of the Canon a work of long deliberation. 
It is a satisfaction to us to see what we be- 
lieve to be the wholesome instinct of an early 
age, which refused to draw the lines of the 
Canon too rigidly, and the equally whole- 
some instinct of a somewhat later age, which 
could discern a much lower degree of edifi- 
cation in St. Clement’s letter to Corinth than 
in St. Paul’s letters to that Church; and 
which refused the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Shepherd of Hermas a permanent place 
in the New Testament. 

But there is another question of interest 
attached to the subject of the collection of 
the New Testament Books. Occasionally 
we hear about gospels other than those four 
which every one knows. What are these 
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other gospels ? Now, we only have to turn 
to the opening words of St. Luke’s Gospel 
to have the best warrant for believing that 
our four Gospels are not the only gospels 
which have ever existed. “ Many have taken 
in hand ”—St. Luke tells the “most excel- 
lent Theophilus ”—‘ to set forth in order a 
declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us.” One can easily 
understand how the multiplying of gospels 
would come about. A great many people 
would have their story to tell about Jesus at 
first hand. It was chiefly the story of three 
years, and not a few would have come into 
contact with Him, both in Galilee and at 
Jerusalem, during the feast. Such people 
one can imagine attending the apostolic 
preachings, and finding their story con- 
tirmed, and gleaning information with which 
they filled in the gaps in their own story. 
A time came—probably about thirty-five 
years after the Ascension—when written 
gospels, under apostolic authority, were 
found advisable. Probably shortly before 
the fall of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), the original 
Gospel of St. Matthew, in Aramaic, was 
issued, and, shortly after the year 70, St. 
Mark and St. Luke appeared; and at the 
close of the first century came St. John’s 
Gospel. It seems probable that these gospels, 
as they appeared, received a peculiar recog- 
nition, And this was the case not because 
the apostolic gospels were considered in- 
spired, and the others uninspired, but be- 
cause one had an official sanction which the 
others had not. What has become of these 
early unofficial gospels it is impossible to 
say ; probably no one cared to keep them 
in memory if they were oral, or in manu- 
script if they were written. The canonical 
gospels went over the same ground, and 
went over it better. But in the second cen- 
tury, and subsequent centuries, the tendency 
to write unauthorised gospels had not dimi- 
nished, while the motive had deteriorated. 
The result is a great mass of literature which 
goes by the name of apocryphal gospels. 
Now, these gospels are based upon, or imply 
a knowledge of, the existence of either the 
canonical gospels or some other gospel of 
the first age. Their object is not to supplant 
such accounts, but to supplement them, “to 
embroider with legend the simpler narra- 
tive.” 

One of the oldest of the apocryphal gospels 
which we have in an entire form is that 
called Protevangelium or Gospel of St. 
James, and it seems to belong to the second 
century, and probably about the middle of 








that. It is very explicit about those things 
which the gospels of the Canon do not touch 
on. According to this authority Joachim 
and Anna are the names of the parents of 
the Virgin Mary. There is a great deal 
about the early years of the mother of the 
Lord; the marriage of the Virgin with 
Joseph is brought about by a miraculous 
intervention. The story of the birth of 
Jesus is told as in St. Luke, but with the 
addition of not a few portents. The docu- 
ment ends with the massacre of the innocents, 
from which John the Baptist is delivered by 
means of a mountain opening and receiving 
him and his mother. And just as the mys- 
tery of Christ’s birth and the reserve of the 
Evangelists stimulated the writings of 
apocryphal gospels of the infancy, so the 
mystery of Christ’s death and passing into 
the spirit world, whereon the gospels leave 
so much unsaid, tempted the writers of 
apocryphal gospels into supplementing what 
was left incomplete. The Gospel of Nico- 
demus and the Acts of Pilate, forming one 
document, tell much about the Passion and 
Crucifixion which the gospels of the Canon 
tell, and also a good deal which they do not. 
The latter part of the Gospel of Nicodemus 
touches upon the details of our Lord’s 
descent to Hades between His death and 
resurrection ; of His breaking the gates of 
brass, and releasing and taking up to Para- 
dise the souls of Adam, John the Baptist, 
and many holy men of the earlier dispensa- 
tion. Thus we see what the nature is of the 
apocryphal gospels. 

They really add nothing to the knowledge 
of Christ’s character, teaching, and life, which 
we gather from the canonical gospels—save 
portents and wonders. Taken by themselves 
they give a misleading picture of Christ: He 
appears rather as a magician than as a spiri- 
tual teacher. The distorted view of our 
Lord which Mohammed had, he probably 
owed to the fact of his being acquainted only 
with an apocryphal gospel, and not the 
canonical gospels. 

Most of the apocryphal gospels belong to 
a later date than that at which the Canon 
was fixed ; but one, at least—the Gospel of 
St. James—does probably belong to a period 
anterior. That such a gospel or gospels 
were excluded from the Canon we cannot 
wonder. But though the apocryphal gos- 
pels were never admitted to the New Testa- 
ment collection, their influence was long felt 
in art. There is a picture of Raphael’s which 
treats of the marriage of the Virgin. There 
are various suitors provided with a rod, but 
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Joseph is chosen because from his rod alone | kiel, and the twelve minor prophets united 


issues a dove. 


appointed suitors are seen breaking their | 


useless rods. The beasts worshipping the 
infant Christ in the manger are not infre- 
quent in old pictures. Dante refers more 
than once to the breaking of the gates of 


Hades at our Lord’s descent, and His bring- | 


ing into Paradise of the patriarchs who had 
waited for Him. In these instances, and 
many others, we see the place in Christian 
art which the apocryphal gospels made for 
themselves. 


The history of the Canon of the Old Tes- 
tament before the Christian era is involved 
in considerable obscurity. While the books 
which form the New Testament are of one 
age only, those which inake up the Old 
Testament belong to very various periods of 
time. In so far the two Canons stand on 
different grounds, but probably the principle 
which guided the formation was identical in 
either case. The name of a great teacher 
attached to a book, or the possession by a 
book of eminent powers of edification and 
the ring of a true spiritual tone, gained, in 
the slow process of lengthened deliberation, 
the position for the book of canonical 
authority. The well-known division of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into the Law, the Pro- 
phets, and the Holy Writings, help us to 
understand the strata which were succes- 
sively laid down, and which ultimately 
formed a solid whole of instruction. The 
division of the Law corresponds to our first 
five books of the Bible—the Pentateuch. 
It is necessary to state the bare fact that 
competent scholars differ considerably as to 
the date at which these books took their 
present form. Some deem them to have 
attained their present form immediately 
after the death of Moses. Others believe 
them to have assumed their present form as 
late as the first century after their return 
from exile, i.e. between 536 B.c. and 436 B.C. 
Others again look for a midway position in 
the period of the kings before the Exile. It 
must, however, be understood that the two 
latter classes of scholars admit the existence 
of a nucleus of moral and ceremonial law 
dating from the Mosaic period, which was 
expanded at a later period. 

One thing, however, is clear, viz., that the 
foundation of the Canon is to be found in 
the Law. To this was added a collection of 
writings, the Prophets. This included (a) 
four narrative books— Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings. (0) Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 





In Raphael’s picture the dis- | in a single book. 









The conclusion of this 
portion of the Canon is thought by some to 
have been probably between 300—200 B.c. 
In the prologue to the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
in the Apocrypha, the writer speaks thus :—- 
“My grandfather Jesus had much given 
himself to the reading of the Law and the 
Prophets and the other books of the fathers.” 
This prologue dates from about 132 B.c. and 
was written in Alexandria. Besides the Law 
and the Prophets there is yet another divi- 
sion of Hebrew Scripture recognised, vaguely 
referred to as “the other books of the 
fathers.” These “other books” are proba- 
bly the holy writings which form the third 
division of the Canon. According to the 
common arrangement in Hebrew Bibles this 
would include—Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Can- 
ticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 
This part of the Canon is thought to have 
been concluded about 105 B.c. More than 
a hundred years, then, before the Christian 
era the Canon of the Old Testament was 
practically settled. It only remains to add 
that the New Testament evidently assumes 
a definite and compact body of Scriptures, 
that Josephus (born 37 A.D., died after 97 
A.D.), the Jewish historian, speaks of our Old 
Testament Canon as an established thing, 
and that probably the Jewish synod of 
Jamnia, near Jaffa, about the year 90 A.D., 
gave official sanction to what had already 
been settled in practice. It is interesting to 
know that the Jewish Canon too had its dis- 
puted books, viz., Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and 
Esther. The pessimistic tone of the first, 
the sensuous imagery of the second, an:1 the 
absence of the divine name in the third, were 
no doubt felt as difficulties, but finally the 
objections seem to have been overcome. 
There remains one more topic which must 
be slightly touched upon. So far we have 
been dealing with the history of the Jewish 
Canon of the Old Testament. But there 
is a history of the Christian Canon of the 
Old Testament also. In the first paper 
of this series something was said about the 
origin of that Greek translation of the Old 
Testament called the Septuagint. Incor- 
porated with this were certain other Greek 
writings which mostly were penned by 
members of the Jewish Alexandrian colony, 
and chiefly in the second and first cen- 
tury before the Christian era. The books 
are familiar to us under the name Apocry- 
pha. The word originally means “ hidden,” 
but acquired a secondary meaning of “ spu- 
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rious.” It is denied on good authority that | 
there was any question among the Jews of 
the canonicity of these writings. But “in 
proportion as the [Christian] Fathers were | 
more or less absolutely dependent on that 
{i.e. the Greek] version for their knowledge 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, they gra- 
dually lost in common practice the sense of 
the difference between the books of the He- 
brew canon and the Apocrypha. The custom 
of individuals grew into the custom of the 
Church ; but the custom of the Church was 
not fixed in an absolute judgment.” Under 
the influence of Augustine, the Council of 
Carthage (397 A.D.) adopted an enlarged 
Canon which included the Apocrypha, 
“though with a reservation,” and wholly 
unsupported by any representation of the 
Greek portion of the Church. But still up 
to the Reformation period, distinguished | 
fathers in succession championed a pure 
Hebrew Canon, without the Apocrypha. The 
Romanists at the Council of Trent, in the | 
middle of the sixteenth century, pronounced 
in favour of the larger Canon and declared | 


the apocryphal books of the Old Testament 
to be worthy of “equal veneration” with 
the Hebrew books. 

The reformed Churches—and our own 
amongst them—decidedly pronounced them- 
selves in favour of the pure Hebrew Canon. 
But the English Church does not absolutely 
set aside the apocryphal books. It does 
not use them for the establishment of doc- 
trine, but reckons them useful “for example 
of life and instruction of manners.” With 
this end in view some of the week-day les- 
sons in the Lectionary are chosen from the 
Apocrypha. 


We have now seen how the books of the 
Bible were collected and finally fenced round. 
As one thinks of all that might have hap- 
pened in so difficult a task, and then looks 
at what has actually happened, it does surely 
all bespeak the presence of a Guiding Spirit. 
In the varied components of the Divine 
Library of Scripture, we have indeed a most 
impressive example of the “ manifold wisdom 
of God.” 





THE HEROIC IN MISSIONS. 


By rnz Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Moryinc Preacuer at tre Founpiine Hosrrrat. 


I.—THE HEROISM OF PATIENCE. 


EW things are more remarkable or more | 
welcome than the recent increase of 
interest in foreign missions. Measured by | 
any known test, that increase is striking. 
Though the need of more recruits is every- 
where urgent, the best and noblest of men 
and women now give themselves to the 
work in numbers few would have dared 
to look for twenty years ago. The funds 
contributed, if still miserably dispropor- 
tionate to our national wealth, our national 
savings, or our national responsibilities, 
must nevertheless be deemed large. And 
public opinion, represented by the press, has 
veered round in favour of the missionary. 
Once it was the fashion to write of the work 
and its agents with undisguised contempt. 
Sometimes charity allowed the missionary to 
be dismissed as a mere fanatic; but not 
seldom his motives were impugned, his aims 
misrepresented, and his life caricatured for 
the entertainment of all observers. There 
has been of late a slight recrudescence of 
these outrages. But it is only a witness to 
the success of a movement which challenges | 
at every step the hostility of the eynical | 





rationalist or of the nominal Christian. It 
may serve also to remind us that sometimes 
a missionary society exhibits its mere huma- 
nity by making a mistake. It chooses the 
wrong man, and the wrong man brings dis- 
credit on his class. 

Events have favoured the cause. The 
devotion of a little band who went out to 
China with Mr. C. T. Studd and Mr. Stanley 
Smith stirred inquiry in quarters where mis- 
sionary enterprise may have been regarded 
as the proper pursuit of the weakling rather 
than of the men who had taken the highest 
honours on the cricket-field and the river. 
The murder of Bishop Hannington and the 
frightful persecution of the young converts 
in Uganda repeated the martyr triumphs of 
apostolic days. The death of James Gilmour 
called to his countrymen’s mind the courage 
of the pioneer who braved the perils of an 
attempt to evangelise the Mongols. The loss 
of Alexander Mackay in his dogged hoping 
and waiting and working for better times 
around the Victoria Nyanza; the wonderful 
records of peril and preservation which we 
have learned to associate with the name of 
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John B. Paton ; the eloquence of such deaths 
as those of Bishop French, single-hand essay- 
ing new fields in his old age, or of J. Armi- 
taze Robinson and Graham Wilmot Brooke, 
resigning all to live a little while and then 
to die by the waters of the Niger—these 
things, coming to a generation which had 
not forgotten Livingstone, or Moffat, or 
Patteson, have left their mark perceptibly 
upon it. 


But there is still much to be done. It is 


something to get the work known in the | | the first five 
circle of its intimate friends; but it is well | be easy to extend the list ; 


to make the interest more general, to carry 


amongst the Maories. It was eleven years 
before one convert came in, and five years 
again before others followed. The earliest 
attempt to reach the Gonds of India was 
made in 1835. The work was reorganized, 
after intervals, in 1879; but it was not till 
1885 that the first-fruits were gathered. The 
| Fuh-Kien mission was planted in 1850; there 
| Were no baptisms until 1861. The remnant 
of the pioneer mission to Uganda reached 
the capital in 1877. Not until 1882 were 
converts welcomed. It would 
but instead, let 
| us illustrate it more fully by the history of 





the intelligence beyond the limits of sub- | Fuh-Kien. 


scribers’ 


homes, and to deliver it as news | 


from the front to all who claim part or lot | 


in the Church of Christ. In view of this no 
apology is needed for an attempt once more 
to illustrate the heroic side of missionary 
enterprise. The illustrations are taken from 
the work of one organization to give the story 
greater coherence, and not from any belief 
that the history of the Church Missionary 


Society is distinguished above that of all | Confucius. 


other agencies in this particular. 

Let us begin with the Heroism of Patience. 
It is the heroism which the world is least 
disposed to recognise, but it tries the soul 
most. It was the capacity to stand “hard | 
pounding ” which won Waterloo. The same 
endurance is needed in the mission-field. At 
home there sit subscribers, waiting, some- 
times too exactingly, to hear of triumphs. 
At home there sit the critics, who have put 
a price upon the conversion of a soul and are 
prepared to tell you whether it is cheap or 
dear. In the field the worker is face to face 
with natures that seem utterly unlike the 
natures he has known ; with prejudices, com- 
pacted by the usage of generations, which 
laugh to scorn the advent of one man with 
a message; with the hostility of priests, 
of temple-servers, the ministers of idolatry 
and of superstition; with the foe within 
—physical depression, mental distress, even 
doubt as to the purpose and favour of 
God. 

In almost every field worked by the Church 
Missionary Society the heroism of patience 
has been called for. 
the century was young, fifteen missionaries 


| 





In Sierra Leone, when | 


and cleven wives had reached the field, and | 
| Missionary Society chose, in 1849, two re- 


fifteen of the twenty-six had died before the 


first convert was baptized by Edward Bic- | 


kersteth. On Christmas Day, 1814—the very 


| composed of the right men. 


day whereon the first Indian bishop preached | 


his first sermon in Caleutta 





The exponents of missionary enterprise 


/ are sometimes told that they mistake their 


opportunities; that they should confine 
themselves to the gentler races of heathen- 
dom, and to those whose worship, such as it 
is, condemns the faithful to a life of appre- 
hension or of vice, rather than to the Mo- 


| hammedan, the B uddhist, or the follower of 


The proposal would be excellent 
if all religions were equally matters of mere 
human speculation, and every man might 
safely choose as temperament or surround- 
ings suggested. But the Christian is not a 
free agent. He is charged with the respon- 
sibility of a message to the world, and he 
may not select the easiest places whereat to 
deliver it. The same spirit which carried 
St. Paul to Corinth, to Athens, to Rome has 
compelled the missionaries to enter China 
and Japan, Egypt and Persia, with the 
centres of cultivated error in India. 

It was in this spirit that the Committee of 
the Church Missionary Society resolved to 
attack the Chinese province of Fuh-Kien. Its 
area was ample, for the missionaries had a 
territory nearly as large as England to look 
on as their parish. The people were not far 
to seek; there were 20,000,000 of them, 
gentle and simple, learned and ignorant ; by 
repute headstrong, self-reliant, turbulent ; 
by way of faith, worshipping in the temples 
of Buddhism, or practising the stern auste- 
rities of Taouism, or staying their souls upon 
the maxims of Confucius ; in their heart of 
hearts, caring most of all for their ancestors 
mselves. 

To assault this stronghold, 





the Church 


It was a small force, but 
William Wel- 


ton, a Cambridge graduate, who for twelve 


presentatives. 


Samuel Marsden | years had practised as a surgeon at Wood- 
opened the Church Missionary Society work | bridge, in Suffolk, was the leader. He was 
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forty when he entered the service of the 
Church Missionary Society, an age at which 
few men seek the mission-field, and yet an 
age which, combined with experience such 
as Mr. Welton had enjoyed, fitted him well 
for a task requiring other qualities as well 
as the ardour commonly associated with 
youth. Robert David Jackson—who is still, 
I believe, living—came from York, was 
trained by the Society, and ordained on 
reaching China. The destination of these 
two was the great city of Fuh-Chow, the 
capital of the province, in which European 
merchants had been, in their own quarter, 
familiar figures since Fuh-Chow was opened 
in 1844. Its walls enclosed 600,000 people, 
a flock large enough to content the most 
fervent evangelist. 

They reached their post in May, 1850. 
One advantage they gained at once. As a 
concession to their nationality, they were 
allowed to live within the city walls. A part 
of a temple on Wu-shih-shan, or Blackstone 
Hill, was allotted to them as a residence. 
From their decor the whole of “ The Happy 
City” lay stretched before the eye ; around 
it the beautiful valley of the Min; closing 
the view, a range of stately hills behind 
which lies the black-tea district of Bohea. 
Whilst wrestling with the difficulties of the 
language, the two pioneers were still able to 
do some work. Mr. Welton opened a dis- 
pensary, and so won for the cause a degree 
of toleration which might otherwise have 
been sought in vain. For the literati, who 
were strong in numbers on Blackstone Hill, 
viewed the presence of the “foreign devils ” 
with extreme discontent. Nor was their 
chagrin lessened when the common people — 
the same who heard Christ gladly—began to 
find the dispensary a real help. These came 
and were profited, and whilst receiving bodily 
aid were directed in a Chinese leaflet to the 
Physician of souls. The news spread, and 
patients of the better class anon presented 
themselves. It was impossible that this kind 
of thing should be allowed to goon. The 
literati began a system of petty molestations. 
The tiles were carried from the roof of the 
temple—a hint which has more than once 
been repeated during the recent troubles in 
China. The garden-door was removed as an 
equally plain suggestion. An appeal was 
made to the populace; and the lessee of the 
temple finding himself in evil odour by reason 
of his bargain with the missionaries, finally 
sought release from his bargain. In the 
meantime the temple was crowded with 
eager applicants, and two successful opera- 








tions for tumour made Mr. Welton famous. 
But the literati carried their appeal to Pekin, 
and, to save further trouble, the mission- 
station was removed to other buildings. 

The first year passed. Something had 
been done; but of converts there was no 
sign. Settled, however, in new quarters, 
Mr. Welton still found numberless patients. 


| But opposition was far from dead. On the 


ninth day of the ninth month, 1851—All 
Saints’ day with us—a crowd of pleasure- 
seekers, keeping the seasonal festivities on 
Blackstone Hill, varied their kite-filying by 
an attack on the mission premises. ‘They 
wrecked the place, but Mr. Welton, aided 
by the priest, escaped their too pressing 
attentions. Nothing daunted, he set to work 
once more. 

The second year passed. Mr. Welton was 
now alone, Mr. Jackson being removed to 
other work. The policy was bad, but it is 
ancient history now. And converts there 
were none. But the patient Welton still 
toiled on, learning the language and increas- 
ing in facility day by day. 

The third year passed, and the signs 
were the same. Pekin was for the time 
against the solitary worker. He had tried to 
open a school, but the teachers he secured 
were seized, tortured, and imprisoned for no 
other reason than their connection with him. 
They could silence the native, but not the 
European. He ministered to their sick ; in 
the leper village he preached Christ; he 
mingled with the thousands of students who 
flocked to the city for their examinations ; 
he proclaimed the doctrines of Jesus in the 
midst of the Tartar garrison ; he discoursed. 
with the villagers outside the walls. 

When four long years were gone, there 
were still no converts. Yet it seemed to 
Mr. Welton that things were ripening for a 
future harvest. Writing in 1854, he saw 
disiinct signs of change in the attitude of the 
people. Books were now sought for eagerly ; 
the patients treated at the dispensary became 
excellent tract distributors; and even the 
literati seemed less hostile. But the year 
1854 passed, and still there was not a single 
convert to claim. The following year 
saw the commercial activity of Fuh-Chow 
much increased, and, possibly owing to the 
larger population drawn thither, the work 
at Mr. Welton’s dispensary was greater 
than ever. The patients were estimated at 
3,000, and many persons of standing so far 
overcame their scruples as to welcome the 
missionary at their own homes and listen to 
his message. But a polite hearing is not 
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10U 
‘kin, seemed to bear no immediate fruit. | already being discussed at home, and in 1860 
sion- For three years Mr. Welton had now been | a strong party within the Society’s Committee 
alone, but in 1855 he was joined by two | held that the lack of fruit was so conspicuous 
had recruits. The elder of these, the Rev. Mat- | as to show that God was calling the workers 
3 no thew Fearnley, a Cambridge Wrangler, now | to some other field. But at this time there 
ters, an incumbent in the diocese of Chester, had | was in Fuh-Chow a man of Mr. Welton’s 
ants. for four years served a Yorkshire curacy, | spirit. George Smith was prepared for the 
the when he volunteered for the mission-field. | mission-field in the Society’s own college, and 
-All His companion, the Rev. Francis McCaw, | reached China in August, 1858. Before -he 
u1re- was an Ulster man from Larne, an alumnus | could speak the vernacular with ease he was 
; on of Trinity College, Dublin, who had been | at work, imperfectly, but with a zeal even the 
- by five years in orders. Their first work was to | phlegmatic Chinaman could recognise, preach- 
‘hey learn the language; but before they were | ing the Gospel of Christ, amidst the crowds, 
ided able to preach in public Mr. Welton had left | to individuals, to the poor, and to the literati 
sing the field. The long strain had at last broken | up for their examinations. But fruits ? None. 
vork him down. A visit to Shanghai was first! Yet when at a Missionary Conference, to 
tried, for he could not bring himself to leave | which he went, others suggested his with- 
was China. It was ineffectual; and he sailed for drawal, Mr. Smith refused to admit the 
1 to England, only, however, after a brief respite, | thought. “If I have to work with my hand 
it. is to die. To the last his heart was in the | for my daily bread, I will stop at Fuh-Chow. 
here work, and a legacy of £1,500 testified to his | I believe that the Lord has much people in 
still wish that it should be continued. | that city. I believe He sent me there to 
eas- The end of 1856 came, and still there were | work for Him, and I mean to stop there.” 
no converts, Yet the two young missionaries | This is the faith that removes mountains. In 
igns were gladly listened to. People eagerly | the face of such appeals the Committee at 
ime sought for books containing “the doctrines | home could not call the worker from his 
d to of Jesus.” Even in the main street a varied | field. He redoubled his labours, and, in the 
ired crowd would listen. The aged and heavy- | eleventh year of the mission’s existence, he 
r no laden would ask, “Is Jesus still alive?” The | was able to write home :—“I hope that a 
iim. rich young man would in jest inquire, ‘“‘ What | brighter day is about to dawn upon us. There 
the must we do, if we believe in Jesus?” A |are three men whom I really look upon as 
; in poor trader would advance as a conclusive | honest inquirers.” In 1861 these three and 
he objection that Jesus, if God, should “ make | one more were baptized. But the man whose 
who the rice cheaper.” The native moralist would | faith prevailed only lived until October, 
ns ; denounce the missionary as kin to the men | 1863, and then he, too, was called away. 
the who brought the opium. Some, who had | When he died at Fuh-Chow there were thir- 
rsecL suffered directly or indirectly from the use | teen baptized Christians and five “ catechu- 
of the drug, would menace the speaker, and| mens.” Two years later there were 35 
nere seek to raise a tumult. Then sorrow fell | converts; in 1868, no fewer than 227 ; in 
- to upon the workers. Mr. McCaw suffered first | 1877, the adherents numbered 2,323; in 
ra the loss of his wife ; and in 1857 he followed | 1891, they were 9,482. The mission has 
saw her to the grave. Like Welton, he had to | prospered in the numbers, in the zeal, in the 
the pass away uncheered by the thought of one | fidelity of its members under persecution, as 
rly ; accession to the fold of Christ. Mrs. Fearnley | few missions have. One of Smith’s successors 
ame was in peril of her life, but it was not until | baptized, in a few years, over 1,000 converts. 
the 1859 that, on her account, Mr. Fearnley left | The Gospel has won its way more surely in 
year the field. Fuh-Kien than in provinces where the first 
igle And still there were no converts. The | recruits were gathered in more swiftly. Per- 
‘ear mission was nine years old. In some respects | haps it is thus that the heroism of patience 
10W it had been singularly happy. But was it | findsits answer. But is it not heroism which 
the well to spend labour on a field that seemed | so patiently works, waits, and hopes # 
ork 
ater 
| at 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN, 


By rue Rev. A. N. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Hushed was the evening hymn.” 
Lesson: Colossians iii, 12—17. 
Text: “ With purpose of heart.”—<Acts xi. 23. 
THE WEDGE. 


D° you know how to use a needle? ‘Of 
course we do,” says the youngest of my 
girl-hearers, answering for all the fair sister- 
hood. And I wouldn’t like to hint that 
there exists a boy who couldn’t drive a 
nail well home, even if he did give his 
fingers a taste of the hammer. An axe isan 
ugly thing for little folks to meddle with, 
but there was a handy little chisel in the box 
of tools you got last Christmas. Now, I wish 
you to remember that needle and nail, axe 
and chisel, are examples of the wedge—one 
of the mechanical powers (if that is not too 
big a word for some of you), by the aid of 
which men can do many things that would 
be otherwise quite impossible. By the use 
of the wedge they can split a tree and rend 
the solid rock. Great ships, too, are raised 
every day in dry docks by the same means. 
Just stop for a moment and see whether you 
can’t put your hand upon a bit of metal or 
wood, thick at one end and sloping down to 
a thin edge at the other end, which will 
make my object-lesson quite plain to you. 
For all sorts of wedges, big and little, have 
this one thing in common—they have got 
only a single edge. And you can do so much 
with the wedge because it is a kind of in- 
clined plane, and its thin end—it may be a 
knife’s edge—answers to all the force which 
you can give, by pressing or driving, to its 
thick end. Suppose, however, that you had 
a wedge with two edges, an iron nail, for 
example, whose point had got split. Could 
you or the best of carpenters do much with 
at? Boys know very well that if the big 
blade of the pocket-knife gets rough and 
jagged it is “no good” ; and if you tried to 





drive a wedge that had a double edge into a 
piece of timber, you might shatter the wedge 
but you couldn’t split the wood. Get the | 
thin end of the wedge into anything and | 
you will work wonders, but only a fool | 
would try to work with a wedge that had 
two edges. | 
Now I want you to think whether there is 
not something within you, belonging to your | 


MACKRAY, M.A. 


minds and hearts, which acts like a wedge. 
Your fathers would speak of it as your will 
or your purpose. And it is hard to say 
what may not be done or dared by boys and 
girls who work with the wedge of a single 
intention.. Thus prizes are won at school, 
great scores are make at cricket, victories are 
gained over our evil selves, and battles are 
fought for truth and right and God. All the 
might of imperial Rome was often unable to 
make a Christian maiden lay an idolatrous 
garland on the statue of Jupiter, and boys in 
those old fierce days have chosen rather to face 
the hungry lions than renounce their Saviour. 
That was a wedge-like word with a single edge 
into which our King Henry V. put all the 
strength of his determination whenever he 
was asked to do what was wrong. “ Impos- 
sible,” was the only answer he gave. And I 
could wish that all my readers met the call 
of duty with the same force of will which 
crashed through every obstacle asthe king who 
said simply, when some good thing was pro- 
posed to him, “It must be done.” But when 
the wedge has got two edges, when the heart 
is divided and the will does not all go the 
same way, what weakness and failure and 
defeat are the result! You are working 
with a double-edged wedge when you try 
to learn your school-lessons and have a story- 
book conveniently beside you, just for a mo- 
ment’s glance at now and then; when yourun 
an errand and have a game at ball as you 
go; when you kneel at night to say your 
prayers and let your thoughts at the same 
time chase one another all over the world. 
Boys grow up into men and turn out miser- 
able failures because they have never learned 
to do one thing at a time and with their 
whole heart. I warn you against young 
Master Facing-Both-Ways, although he has 
a pleasant smile and seems to agree with all 
you say. He doesn’t look straight at you. 
His talk sounds hollow. He chums with you 
to-day, and with quite another set to-mor- 
row. You can never be sure of him. He is 
like the man in the Bible who thought to 
serve two masters. Even the gentle Jesus 
abhorred the double-minded. A wedge with 
two edges is worse than useless. 

Think of the good and noble men you 
have read of, like Moses, David, Daniel, 
Paul, Luther, Knox, Gordon. They were 
all men of a single intention, who set their 
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faces like a flint to the path of duty. But 
it is in the life-story of Jesus, our Lord and 
Saviour, who is able to make us like Him- 
self, that we have the best example of a will 
that works like a wedge with a single edge. 
His boyhood was as real as your own, but it 
was never weakened and wasted by opposite 
wills that both wanted to have their way. 


When He was just twelve years old He won- | 


dered that. anybody (least of all His own 
good mother) should not understand that 
He must be supremely interested in the 
things of His Father in Heaven. The thin 
end of the wedge went in so readily and 
quietly! An old English poet calls Christ 
very reverently— 
“ The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


But all the strength of His manhood went 
without loss or strain, without hurry or 
hesitation, to the doing of His Father’s will. 
When you sing about the “Green hill far 
away,” you may well confess— 
“ We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear,” 

as He hung upon the awful cross. But the 
wedge had only a single edge, and it was 
very fine. Men’s thoughts and ways about 
sacrifice had become so poor and unreal, or 
so wrong and hideous, that it was the de- 
light of Jesus through all His unknown 
sufferings and sorrows, to fulfil the true will 
of God about saving others by suffering for 
them. And even if you feel yourselves to 
be just a bundle of contradictions, and if you 
can't make a thorough work of any duty be- 
cause your will has got more than a single 
edge, Jesus has no greater joy than to make 
you like Himself. Let the smith put the 
split nail into his furnace until it is red-hot, 
and he will soon shape it into a single sharp 
point. Let him put the rough and jagged 
chisel upon his whirling wheel, and he will 
turn it into a useful wedge with one thin 
end. Christ can melt all our rebel wants 
and wishes in the fire of His love, and He 
can simplify and purify our wills until they 
shall become the echoes of God’s voice. 

This Sunday evening’s talk would be better 
remembered, and be longer helpful, if you 
would take pen and ink and draw the out- 
line of a wedge. Then you might put such 
a prayer as this at the top: Teach me to do 
Thy will ; within the wedge itself this would 
be a good watchword : With purpose of heart ; 
and underneath the thin edge of the wedge 
you could not do better than write the re- 
solve of the brave St. Paul: This one thing 
I do. 








SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ How shall I follow Him I serve ?”” 
Lesson: Ephesians iv, 25—32. 
Text: “The Lord trieth the hearts.”—Proverbs xvii. 3. 
THE TOUCHSTONE, 

WHEN I announced the touchstone as my 
evening’s text, I was not thinking of the hard 
! black stone which was once used as a rough- 
and-ready means of testing the purity of 
gold. But young folks are very inquisitive, 
and [ shall not get you to listen to me until 
I have answered the question which my text 
has set you asking. Well, you know, I dare- 
say, that while many things are made of 
gold, scarcely anything, not even the gold 
sovereign, is made of pure gold. The pre- 
cious metal is mixed with others less precious, 
and especially with copper, and people natu- 
rally wanted to know how much alloy or 
baser stuff was mixed with the real thing. 
The assayer or tester found it out in this 
way. He prepared a number of very thin 
bars or needles of gold, one of which was 
made of the pure metal, another contained one 
part of copper, a third two parts, and so on. 
Now, each of these needles when drawn across 
the black stone left a red mark of a darker 
or lighter shade, according to the proportion 
of copper in each. When, therefore, any- 
body wanted to know how much alloy was 
in the piece of gold he might have, the assayer 
had just to make a mark with it on his touch- 
stone, and, comparing this with the mark- 
ings that were already registered, he could 
tell with tolerable accuracy how far the gold 
was pure or impure. So much, then, for the 
goldsmith’s touchstone. Now, I have 1ead 
somewhere of a man who, long, long ago, ap- 
peared among men—they knew not whence 
he came—who possessed a very mysterious 
touchstone. It tested everything in the land, 
and discovered its real nature and worth, 
Much that seemed fair became foul, and what 
was lightly esteemed proved to be of highest 
value. Fine jewels lost all their brilliance, 
and statues of gold crumbled at its touch. 
None escaped this strange assayer’s test, 
whether king, or priest, or beggar. But the 
people at length grew angry. They tired 
| of being continually tested. They wanted 
things to be as they once were. So they 
rose against the mysterious stranger and slew 
him and destroyed his touchstone. But they 
didn’t gain much thereby. Although the 
stone was gone, its testings remained. They 
couldn't alter its judgments. The foul could 
never be fair again, nor the sham pass for 
reality. That is the touchstone I want you 
to thinkabout. It is the touch8tone of truth 
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—God’s truth, for all truta is of God. His 


presence, for it is the presence of God. But 


scholars learn it, His saints know it, His pro- | it is the only way to get rest and peace. In 


phets preach it, His soldiers fight for it, and 
wherever it comes it works great changes. 
Not all that glitters is found to be gold. 
Lies are forced to show their ugliness, and 
the swaggering knave can no longer pass fora 
brave and honest man. But people don’t like 
to be thus tried and tested by truth. Those 
who search for it are despised. Those who 
publish it are persecuted. Those who fight 
tor it find few willing to aid them. Never- 
theless, the truth prevails, for God is stronger 
than all beside. They might put the apostle 
in prison, but they couldn’t keep his Gospel 
in chains. They might burn the Bible, but 
they couldn’t destroy the faith, and love, and 
hope which it had kindled in human hearts. 
Nothing can rub out the marks which the 
touchstone of God’s truth has made upon 
the conscience. You can never think that 
to be right which you have felt to be wrong. 
And you can’t reckon that to be real gold 
which leaves little else than a copper mark 
upon the touchstone. Tom Brown couldn't 
work any more with cribs when the quiet, 
unconscious influence of little Arthur’s pure 
example had made the old, easy way of get- 
ting over his difficulties seem mean and cow- 
ardly. And there is, perhaps, a biggish 
girl among those I am now addressing who 
sees, even when she tries to shut her eyes to 
the unpleasant discovery, that her conduct 
to her little sister to-day cannot stand the 
test of truth and kindness. The gold is 
nothing but copper. 

For you and me the strange story of the 
man and his touchstone just means the pre- 
sence of Jesus and the voice of His Spirit 
within us. He called Himself the Truth. 
He knew what was in man. Nobody could 
wear a mask before Him, nor appear other 
than he was. It was the bad people who 
put a fair cloak over their foul sins and 
strutted about as the most excellent of the 
earth, whom He saw through and through. 
He showed them the awful sight of their 
real selves, as the only way of their ever be- 
coming better. But they hated Him for His 
truthfulness, and determined to get rid of 
Him. The people who knew they were all 
wrong and didn’t conceal their badness He 
pitied, and took to His heart, and saved them 
from their evil selves. One reason why 
Jesus loved children so much was because 
they looked straight into His face, an- 
swered to His call, and didn’t try to be other 
than they were. Oh, it is a solemn thing to 


stand in the pure and perfect light of Christ’s | 


the game of hide-and-seek you try all kinds 
of dodges to escape detection. But as soon 
as you are caught, all concealment ends and 
you walk in openly, with your captor as 
your friend. There was no escape from the 
; man and his touchstone. ‘The only way to 
hide from God,” said Augustine, “is to hide 
|in God.” And though it uever is done until 
| we are sorry for our bad, untruthful, selfish 
ways and want to be different, yet it is the 
happiest hour in all our lives when we give 
| ourselves up to Jesus, the Saviour and Judge, 
|} and ask Him to take us in hand, search and 
| prove us, and make us real and true in every- 
| thing. 
| When John Ruskin was once addressing 
an assembly of big, strong men at Camber- 
| well, he told them that if they wanted to be 
' true workmen they must become childlike. 
And he gave them four marks of right child- 
| hood. They are four red lines on the black 
| touchstone that show the real gold of child- 
| hood by which you may try and prove your- 
| selves. To be modest is the first note of 
| right childhood, according to this good and 
wise man. To be faithful is the second; 
there is nothing better than to be a trustful 
| and trustworthy child. To be loving is the 
_ third ; and it must be love that shows itself 
'in real kindness and helpfulness. To be 
| cheerful is the fourth and last essential ; and 
| the humble, trustful, loving child will be full 
| of God’s own cheer. 

I would not like any sensitive, true-hearted 
| boy or girl to be discouraged by what I have 
| said to them about the touchstone of life and 
| character. If the wedge you work with has 
| got a single edge ; if you really want to stand 

right with truth and duty and God ; if you 
| put yourselves into the hands of Jesus to be 
| tried and strengthened, trained and saved 
by Him, you must not lose heart because the 
touchstone shows that there is still much 
alloy in the gold. 

Good and true men were the monks and 
their abbot who lived in a certain monas- 
tery long ago. But it was a sore distress 
to them that they could not better render 
| the daily service of praise. Although they 
did their best, their songs, it was said, 
were enough to frighten away the birds. 
Then a new brother came among them, who 
possessed the divine gift of song. And one 
night, as his pure and perfect voice rose 
in the stillness of the chapel and filled its 
silences with the music of the Magnificat, 
the holy but songless monks began to weep 
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for joy that now at last the Lord was wor- 
thily praised. The same night, however, the 
good abbot had a vision of Christ, who asked 
him why, for the first time these many years, 
no song of praise had gone up to Heaven 
from the brotherhood, whose evening hymn 
had been so sweet to the ear of the Lord 
they loved. Overwhelmed by the revela- 
tion, the abbot told how they had sorrowed 
that they sang so vilely when they tried 
their best, and how they had rejoiced that 
night when their new brother sang the JMag- 
nificat with a perfectness that made them 
silent for very shame. ‘“ Ah,” said the Lord, 
“he sang to his own praise, and the song of 
the insincere never reaches Heaven. Only 
the humble can sing My praise, and what 
sounds discordant on earth may be sweetest 
harmony in Heaven.” Doubtless the abbot 
and his monks took fresh hope from the 
heavenly vision, and the melody of their 
hearts made their voices musical in the ear 
of the Lord. So may it be with us, if it is 
the Lord’s judgment that chiefly concerns 
us. “Within the folded seed He sees 
the flower, and in the will the deed.” And 
our evening’s talk about the touchstone will 
not have been in vain, if now upon “ the 
knees of our souls ” we pray, “Search me, O 
God, and know my heart: try me and know 
my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.” 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, from Thy throne on high.” 
Lesson : James i. 5—18, 
Text: “Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.”’— 
Genesis xlix. 4. 
‘6 aS WATER.”’ 


Amone the books of my long-past boy- 
hood that rest in peace on unvisited shelves 
of my library are some school prizes. One 
I lately looked at bore the rather grand in- 
scription ‘‘ For general excellence.” It was 
a proud moment, I remember, when our 
rector wrote “excellent” upon our English 
essays, leaving also a flavour of snuff upon 
them, for that was his highest and rarest 
word of commendation. Some of you know 
that ‘“‘ex-cellent” means literally to rise out 
of the common or to get above the average. 
It is more than rivalry. You may be an 
excellent scholar, although you are not a 
double-first, and you win the reward for 
general excellence in the great school of life 
if you are making progress in all that is true 
and right and good, ever rising higher, like 

XXI—55 





Longfellow’s famous boy with his banner 
and its strange device, although you do not 
need to perish like him in the frost and 
snow. Now the great object of all our 
“ Sunday Evenings with the Children ” is to 
show you the way to real excellence of boy- 
hood and girlhood, and to stir and strengthen 
you in its pursuit. For “good things,” as 
the Greek proverb says, “are difficult.” It 
is easy enough noé to excel. You can keep 
in the crowd and remain duffers all your 
days without any difficulty ; and I want to 
warn you, this evening, against some evil 
ways which will surely lead to miserable 
failure both in this life and the life to come. 

Long, long ago, a father lay on his death- 
bed. He called his twelve sons around him. 
He was blind ; but he had long studied their 
characters and ways, and in the sunset of 
his life “coming events cast their shadows 
before.” So he told them what should be- 
fall them in the latter days. Reuben came 
first. But though the old man sighed as he 
thought of the excellency of dignity and 
power that should have belonged to his 
first-born, he had to tell him that no true 
excellence could ever be reached by the 
man who was “unstable as water.” And 
all our boys and girls would do well to 
give heed to this warning message of the 
patriarch Jacob, the man who saw the shin- 
ing Ladder and looked upon the Face of 
God. If you get a glass of water and put it 
on the table beside you, you will understand 
better the old man’s image of pitiful failure. 

Water is, indeed, the good gift of God, a 
choice Bible emblem of the very spirit of 
life and health and gladness. There was 
little else than water in the vegetables and 
fruit you had at dinner to-day. Cook, I 
daresay, won't believe that in every four 
pounds of boneless meat there are three 
pounds of water. Nor would the butcher be 
content with payment for just one pound. 
But it is true. And, if some boys are proud 
of getting so strong in hand and limb, it may 
surprise them to learn that there is more 
water in their muscles than anything else. 
Whether in fountain, river, sea, or cloud, 
water is in its numberless uses one of the 
most promiseful gifts of God. But it is, also, 
a type in nature of what is evil and hurtful. 
And I don’t want you to grow up weak, 
watery, unstable, unexcelling boys and girls. 
There are three properties of water which 
must not be your qualities, or farewell for 
ever to all real exccllence. 

First, wafer is very squeezable. It goes into 
a small glass as freely as into a big one, and 
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is equally at home ina bottle with a long neck 
or a short neck, or no neck at all. You can’t, 
indeed, press even water beyond a certain 
point, as Lord Bacon showed more than two 
hundred years ago, when he filled a hollow 
leaden globe with water, and having soldered 
it up, hammered upon it until the water came 
through the lead like dew. But there is 
nothing solid or stable about water. You can’t 


build upon it nor build it into anything, un- | 


less, indeed, it is first frozen ; and if it is spilt 


upon the ground who can gather it up again? | 


Here, then, is the first cause of failing to 
excel, whether as boy or man, as scholar, 
soldier, or saint. There’s nothing stable and 
steadfast about you. You let your companions 


squeeze you into any shape they please. | 
You can’t be depended upon. Your word is | 
not always your bond. Those who know | 


you shake their heads and speak of you as a 


shuffler. You have never girt yourself with | 
the soldier’s belt of truthfulness. You | 


aren't a young Luther among your fellows, 
saying, “‘ Here stand I, and no other can I 
do, so help me God.” Boys know what it is 


to be in good form at a cricket or football | 


match. And the best form for young and 
old in the work and warfare of life is the 
image of Christ, who can make us like Him- 
self. But if we are squeezable as an india- 
rubber ball, as “unstable as water,” how 
shall we ever excel ? 

Second, water is very changeable. It is con- 
stant only in change, as some of us know to 
our cost, who have counted on a smooth 
passage across Channel because the sea was 
quiet on the previous evening. You can 
make a tempest in a tea-cup. And the lake 
that sleeps among the hills reflects every 
changing cloud. Yesterday Johnnie was 
going to be a sailor; to-day he is all for 
soldiering ; to-morrow it will be something 
else. Some fathers are quite heavy-hearted 
about their big lads who won’t stick to any 
trade or profession. It is well for the little 
lizard that crawls on trees and catches in- 
sects with its long-shooting tongue, that it 
can take the colour of surrounding objects, 
being of a bluish ash one moment, and the 


next quite yellow with red spots. But | 


children are not chameleons. ‘To be Jack- 


of-all-trades is to be master of none. ‘To | 
agree always with the last speaker is to have ! 


no opinions of your own. ‘To show or hide 
your colours according to the company you 
are in is to wreck your character at the start. 
I don’t care about having fluid friends, for 
you can never be sure of having them. Com- 
mend me to the “friend that sticketh closer 


|as one of ourselves, and woo and win us to 


| than a brother.” And if we are clinging to 
the Rock of Ages there will be somewhat of 
the solid and unchangeable in all our thoughts 
and words and ways. 

Third, water is always going downwards. It 
seeks its own lowest level. Rivers don’t 
run uphill. If you bore a hole in the bottom 
of the water-cask to-night, there won’t be 
much in it to-morrow morning. Boys and 
girls will never gain the reward of excellence 
who are content to keep on the level and 
drift downwards. There may not be much 
difference between the words dux and dunce, 
| but there is all the difference in the world 
| between the things, or rather the persons, 

| they represent. And I can tell quite cer- 
tainly whether you are going to be the one 
or the other at school, in the coming struggle 
of life, and amid all the gracious teachings 
|and leadings of the good Spirit of God, if 
you will tell me whether the wedge of your 
| will has got a single or a double edge, whe- 
| ther you are testing the quality of your gold 
| with Christ’s touchstone, or taking all for 
| gold that glitters, and whether you are lift- 
| ing your eyes to the hills of God, and press- 
| ing ever onward and upward, or are keeping 


your gaze, like the browsing cattle, on the 
ground and meanly drifting downwards. 
Failure, then, let us remember, comes 
from being like water, very squeezable, 
| changeable, and down-going. If we want. 
| to excel, get above the average, and gain the 
| blessing of God’s first-born, we must be 
| solid, steady, and aspiring. Nothing, my 
| dear boys and girls, will make you firm and 
| fast in all that is true and pure and good 
except a stalwart sense of duty, loyal obe- 
dience to the voice of God that speaks within 
|you. Nothing will steady you and make 
| you scorn all fickleness and change like a 
| pure and noble love—the love of friend, of 
| mother, of the Saviour Christ. And nothing 
will keep you so surely from sinking down 
and down, and becoming mere dawdlers and 
drivellers, as laying hold upon what is above 
you, joining yourself to God Himself. Even 
water must rise to its own level. Hence it 
| comes into your houses, if you live in towns, 
and runs up to the highest rooms, because it 
|comes through great pipes from far-away 
lake or river among the hills. Heaven must 
come down to us, if we are ever to go up te 
Heaven. It was just in order to bring the 
| lost children of men quite home to Himself, 
| and to all the good it is in His heart to give 
| them, that God sent His Son from His very 
| bosom down to this earth that He might be 
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Himself by His love and His blood. And if | 
we let Jesus in into our hearts and lives, He | 
will raise us up as high as Himself. Could | 
you remember this saying of old Bengel, 
whom all Bible-students know and love— 
“Jesus in Heaven, the heart in Heaven; 
Jesus in the heart, Heaven in the heart ” ? 

But I have a clever boy in my congrega- 
tion this evening, who has found out from 
the marginal reading of our Old Testament 
text, that it may be rendered, “ Bubbling or 
boiling over as water, thou shalt not excel.” 
Yes, such is probably its meaning. Reuben’s | 
hot temper and unrestrained passions led his 
aged father to forebode the worst. And, cer- 
tainly, self-conquest is the first and greatest 
of all victories. If some of you would take 
an earnest look at the kettle on the fire and 
see how its bubbling water is passing away 
idly in puffs of white steam, you might 
learn the reason why you have never reached 
the real excellency of your boyhood and 
girlhood. Your good desires and fervent 
feelings bubble and boil over wastefully. You 
don’t harness the steam to make it do some- 
thing. You don’t try to answer your own 
prayers. You don’t turn your feelings into 
facts. Hurry is half-sister to delay. Noise 
is the child of confusion. The bubbling 
water wastes itself. “If ye love me,” says 
our Lord, “ye will keep my command- 
ments.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: *‘ One is kind above all others.” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 36—50. 
Text: ‘‘ Greet ye one another with an holy kiss,”— 
1 Corinthians xvi. 20. 
THE KISS. 


THERE are other things than sermons that 
consist of “two heads and an application.” 
The Romans had a word gustus, which means 
zasle or relish, whence comes our word choice 
—anything that has a good taste. It is 
another form of the same word which I have 
chosen for my text this evening. A kiss is a 
choice thing. It tastes or smacks delight- 
iully. Hence it is the common sign and 
seal of friendship. The meeting of parent 
with child, of brother with sister, of friend 
and lover, tastes sweet to the heart, and the 
mutual pressure of the lips is the token of 
this sweetness. There are, indeed, different 
forms of salutation among nations and tribes 
—some of them, as it seems to us, strange 
and nasty, like the rubbing of noses. But 





the kiss is the commonest, especially on the 
continent of Europe and throughout the 





East. I once felt quite awkward and shame- 
faced when a Russian count, an exile for 
conscience’ sake, with whom I had enjoyed 
in a foreign town much pleasant Christian 
intercourse, kissed me on both cheeks as we 
parted at the railway station. A warm 
grasp of the hand might have done as well. 
There’s a deal of kissing, not always of the 
right sort, in the Bible. You might spend 
a little while this evening in searching out 
the typical instances—such as the kiss of 
subtle Jacob, of generous Joseph, of honest 
30az, of cruel Joab, of traitorous Judas. 
The first Christians differed from other 
people in nothing more than in their mutual 
love and devotion; not otherwise could 
they have shown themselves true followers 
of the Prince of Peace and King of Love. 
And thus “the kiss of love” came to be the 
tender token of membership in the Christian 
society. They called it “giving the peace” 
to one another. It accompanied every act of 
worship. It was the seal of prayer and holy 
communion. They kissed at baptism and mar- 
riage, and the kiss of peace was left upon the 
lips of the dying and the dead. These simple 
loving ways suited the infancy of Christ’s 
Church, just as childhood is the kissing-time 
among ourselves. But they were apt to be 
abused. So the good people, when they met 
in church, instead of kissing each other, were 
content to kiss a wooden tablet or plate of 
metal, figured with the Crucifixion, which 
they called “the pax,” or the peace, and 
which they handed round the assembly. But 
this was an odd, unreal kind of practice, 
more childish than childlike. The apostolic 
counsel, which is the text for the evening, 
just means that Christian people, young and 
old, when they meet each other, are to show 
their kind and friendly feelings in all frank, 
hearty, becoming ways. Don’t you think 
that the children all over the world, who 
have “church in the house” on Sunday 
evenings, should “greet one another with 
a holy kiss,” should think kindly of one 
another, and ask for each other the choicest 
gifts of God’s love? Just stop for a moment 
and send a real kiss of love and peace to all 
who may, with you, be reading or hearing 
these words. 

The apostolic rule is very practical. It 
means that you give mother a chair before 
you take one for yourself, that you do not 
leave your little sister in the cold corner, 
that you have a kind welcome for the new 
boy or girl in your class at school, and that 
there is to be no rough speech to the ser- 
vants at home; for is it not» mean and 
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cowardly to speak rudely to those who can- 
not repay you in your own coin ? 

But “the corruption of the best is the 
worst.” Rose-leaves are fragrant even in 
decay ; but our darling baby couldn’t long be 
looked at when the light of life had gone out 
of his blue eyes. Unless our kiss of greeting 
is “holy,” that is, simple and sincere, unless 
the heart kisses as well as the lips, we had 
better not kiss at all. And it is so easy to 
do right things in wrong ways. Is the shell 
of much value without the nut, or the candle- 
stick without the candle, or the envelope 
without the letter? Kisses may be hollow 
and false and poisonous. We read more 
about bad kisses in the Bible than about 
good ones. Whose was the kiss of the de- 
ceiver, and whose the kiss of the assassin ? 
Blackest of all was the kiss of the traitor 
under the moon-lit olives of Gethsemane, 
which wounded the heart of Jesus more 
cruelly than the cross-nails tore his hands. 
Yet by the pure lips he had so foully pol- 
luted, Judas was still called “friend,” as if 
to give him one last opportunity of repenting. 
Let us take care that our kisses are always 
honest and sincere. Don’t be little hypo- 
crites, saying what you do not mean, and 
acting differently from what you feel. It is 
like the kiss of Jacob, to greet your father 
pleasantly at night if you have deceived him 
about your conduct during the day. And if 
you have talked against a school-fellow be- 
hind his back and plotted to do him a shabby 
turn, and thereafter accost him as your own 
friend and chosen chum, you are acting 
much as Judas did, whose kiss told a lie 
that might have shocked a devil. I was 
reading lately about an eminent man of 
science, Professor Sedgwick, who lived to be 
eighty-eight years of age. Everybody loved 
him. Dean Stanley, who was his friend, 
said that his eye was like the eagle’s when 
it flashed fire against what was wrong. The 
good Dean treasured an old grammar, all 
tattered and torn, which had belonged to 
Sedgwick when he was a little boy at school ; 
for he found, written in boyish hand, on the 
first page these words from Shakespeare, 
which his friend nobly exemplified through 
his long and honoured career : ‘Still in thy 
right hand carry gentle peace to silence 
envious tongues. Be just, and fear not.” 
That is the spirit which you must cherish, if 
your friendship is to be worth the having, 
and if its every token is to be honest and 
holy. 

But, before I close, I must tell you of 
another kind of kiss, although it is almost 








too sacred and secret to talk about. God 
wants you to kiss Him. The soft winds that 
fan your cheeks, the sunlight that sparkles 
in your eyes, every rose that yields you its 
sweet scent, and every warm kiss imprinted 
on your lips by father, mother, and friend, 
might teach you ¢hat. But more. God, as 
you all know, looks upon us with the human 
eyes, touches us with the human hands, and 
loves us with the human heart of Jesus, the 
Lover of little children and the Good Shep- 
herd, who gave His life for the sheep. He 
is the King of whom we read in the second 
Psalm, that echoes the treasonous talk of 
evil plotters in their divans. But it is all in 
vain. For Jesus is on the throne, and this 
is the call of God which rings through the 
Bible, and is uttered in all that is tender and 
terrible in nature, and speaks with still, 
small voice in all the duties and joys and 
sorrows of boyhood and girlhood: “Kiss 
ye the Son, lest He be angry.” There is the 
hiss of worship. And Jesus loves the heart’s 
praise of the children. There is the kiss of 
love. And Jesus has no other test of dis- 
cipleship than the old question to Peter : 
“Lovest thou me?” And there is the kiss of 
obedience. When a soldier or statesman is 
appointed by the Queen to any special 
service he has the honour of kissing her 
hand, as he sets forth to do her bidding. 
And every boy and girl hearing me may 
“kiss hands” with Jesus now, if they give 
themselves in His grace to their own special 
mission of modesty, trust, love, and cheer- 
fulness. Jesus wants to be kissed with the 
homage of our hearts, the words of our lips 
and the service of our hands. Once He was 
the guest of a rich man, who was cold and 
suspicious, and gave Him no kiss of welcome, 
as he should have done. Jesus felt the 
slight, as He still feels it. But a poor woman, 
who had led a bad life until Jesus told her 
of the Father’s love and led her to trust in 
His forgiveness, so that she was drawn even 
to the house of the Pharisee by her devotion 
to her Saviour, made up for Simon’s cold 
indifference, as— 
‘* She sat and wept, and with her untressed hair 

Still wiped the feet she was so blessed to touch ; 

And He wiped off the soiling of despair 

From her sweet soul, because she loved so much. 

I am a sinner, full of doubts and fears, 

Make me a humble thing of love and tears,” 
Yes, Jesus shall never want for trust and 
love and praise. But can you bear it that 
He should say secretly to you now, as one 
day He may have to say it openly before 
His Father and the holy angels, “ Thou gavest 
Me no kiss” ? 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE DIFFICULTIES AT THE TABERNACLE. 


\ E sincerely trust that before many weeks have 

passed the difficulties at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle may have been cleared right away. No- 
thing at the present crisis could be more calamitous 
than strife. Nothing could more certainly cripple 
the usefulness or destroy the influence of the Church. 
Nothing could so completely undo the work to which 
Mr. Spurgeon devoted his life. It is important that 
a successor should be found without delay, and still 
more important that the right man should succeed 
him. It is but rarely indeed that the son can follow 
the father in the pulpit, though the case of Arnold 
Thomas of Bristol is an exception. But Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Church stands in an unique position, and if 
there is any probability that the son can successfully 
carry on the work, as many believe he will, it would 
be the height of unwisdom to pass him over for an- 
other. And while there are cases in which a Baptist 
pulpit may be occupied without difficulty or unseem- 
liness by a minister who holds divergent views upon 
the ordinance of Baptism, the conditions of the trust- 
deed at the Tabernacle surely make such an arrange- 
ment impossible. If, as the British Weekly asserts, 
Dr. Pierson, if appointed to the pastorate, would 
never be allowed to preside at the Communion-table 
among his people, and would after a certain period 
be altogether excluded from fellowship, the position 
would be incongruous and intolerable. 


PEOPLE’S BANKS. 


The financial disasters of the last few weeks have 
inflicted very serious injury upon the prospects of 
thrift among the working-classes. When a man 
loses at one blow the hardly earned savings of a life- 
time, it is but natural that others should ask them- 
selves if it is not after all wiser to spend than to save ; 
the enjoyment of the moment is sure, while the 
advantages of the future are hazardous. It is un- 
fortunate that building societies should have so 
strong an attraction for this class of investors. 
House property is notoriously one of the most un- 
certain of all speculations. Depression in trade or 
a change in fashion may destroy its value in a mo- 
ment. And as Friendly Societies, the only other 
means of investment with which he is familiar, are 
often equally unsound, one loss may lead to another. 
What, then, is the working-man to do with his sav- 
ings? Two suggestions may be made. In the first 
place, that he should never have any dealings with 
a building society, unless it be for a house in which 
ke intends to live. It is speculative investment in 
house property that brings disaster; but when a 
man is his own tenant, he is reasonably secure. And 
secondly, he must demand from Parliament that all 
Friendly Societies should be subjected to a Govern- 
ment audit at fixed intervals. This is done in the 
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case of Insurance Societies in the United States, and 
the precedent might well be followed with the 
people’s banks here. Such a system could not con- 
fer absolute security. That would be impossible ; 
for in dealing with loans and mortgages there must 
always be a certain margin of risk, a certain scope 
for miscalculation. But it would at least put a sum- 
mary end to such organizations as are really insol- 
vent and only keep afloat through the ignorance and 
inexperience of the public that they victimise. This 
would be a long step in the right direction. 


MR. HORSLEY AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Those who for scientific purposes experiment upon 
living animals will have little cause to be grateful 
to Mr. Victor Horsley for his advocacy at the Church 
Congress. In his attack upon Miss Cobbe he showed 
that in controversy even theologians are not less 
intemperate than men of science. Roughly as her 
religious writings have been handled by orthodox 
criticism, Miss Cobbe has never encountered such 
abuse before. Mr. Horsley exhausted the resources. 
of vituperation. He denounced as ‘‘a professional 
agitator’? a woman who has always laboured with- 
out fee or reward. Miss Cobbe has always been 
remarkable for frankness and candour; Mr. Hors- 
ley charged her with ‘‘disregard of truth and 
honesty,” and, not content with this, he described her 
books as an “‘ abyss of mendacity and immorality.”’ 
It is not to be supposed that those who cheered the 
speaker can have sympathised with his temper and 
spirit. If so, they must either have been singularly 
ignorant of the character of the work of the woman 
whom Mr. Horsley was insulting, or evil days are in 
store for the Church of which they are ministers. 
It is possible to believe in the lawfulness of vivisec- 
tion—to use the common term—without falling to 
such depths as this. Those who maintain that pain 
may reasonably be inflicted upon animals when the 
result is to lighten the load of human suffering, have 
much to urge in defence of their position, especially 
when they consent that such experiments shall be 
restricted by law. But a deliverance such as Mr. 
Horsley deliberately committed to paper and read to 
an assembly of Christian men is an outrage that will 
not readily be forgiven or forgotten. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE LONG-DISTANCE RACE. 


With somewhat unnecessary caution the Spectator 
declines to pronounce the long-distance race between 
Berlin and Vienna, in which more than two hundred 
officers of the German and Austrian armies took 
part, to have been ‘‘ callously cruel.’? The descrip- 
tions of the race, however, show the torture to have 
been terrible. Many of the poor creatures died on 
the way. Some held out to the end,and fell lifeless 
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at the goal. Brandy and morphia were adminis- 


tered to others to keep them on their feet. All | 
showed the marks of the monstrous ill-usage. In | 
fact, the whole affair was a display of cruelty on an | 


unusually Jarge scale, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would be punishable by law, demoralising 


to those who took part in the race, to those who wit- | 


nessed it, but above all to those who have followed 
the details as reported in the newspapers; for it will 
confirm the idea that a race excuses cruelty that 
would not be justifiable elsewhere. The only re- 
deeming element in the whole affair is that many of 
the riders have suffered only less severely than their 
horses. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND UGANDA. 


The subsidy granted by the Government to the 
East Africa Company that the evacuation of Uganda 
may be postponed for three months secures one un- 
doubted advantage. It gives us time to think and 
to inquire. The nation at large will be able at 
comparative leisure to make up its mind whether it 
desires to retain Uganda, or is prepared to run the 
risk of seeing supremacy in that part of Africa 
passing into other hands. There is much to be said 
on both sides of the question. The one point on 
which we all agree is that the matter at issue must 
not be decided by the supposed interests of the Eng- 
lish Mission established in the country, and the 
missionaries themselves would be the first to admit 
this. The Gospel is not to be pushed at the bayonet’s 
point. No greater misfortune has occurred in recent 
times to Protestant Christianity than that it should 
have apparently been defended with a Maxim gun. 
If we keep Uganda, it must be on other grounds. If 
we retire, leaving the natives and the Arabs to fight 
out their quarrels among themselves, our action will 
be due not to any lack of faith in missionary enter- 
prise but to our conviction that it is not on such 
support that the Gospel of Christ should depend. 
That our withdrawal will give the signal for a 
desperate outbreak of bloodshed and disorder is un- 
happily beyond all doubt. The French priests, who 
have been our most bitter foes during the last year, 
who have believed all evil of us, and have suggested 
more than they believed, now denounce us for our 
intended desertion and for abandoning the land to 
anarchy. Their anticipations are only too well 
justified, but itis not unfair to say that but for their 
intrusion into a field already occupied and the strife 
which they have stirred up, the position of Uganda 
and its people would be very different from what we 
see it to be to-day. 


THE CHINESE AT SINGAPORE. 


Mrs. Willis Smith, the wife of a gentleman hold- 
ing a high official position at Singapore, gives, in a 
letter to the Free Church of Scotland Monthiy, an 
interesting account of the condition of the Chinese 
community in the settlement. Among all classes 
there are signs of the development of a freer life. 
he literature of Europe is making its way into 





| their homes. The children of the rich are learning 
English. Women are beginning to escape from the 
seclusion which has hitherto been their lot. Some 
of their most time-honoured customs are gradually 
giving way. At a meeting held recently the expe- 
diency of abandoning the pigtail was discussed, and 
though habit and usage prevailed for the moment, 
the change will come in time. Among the poorer 
classes the women’s feet are now left in their natural 
state, and Mrs. Smith describes a scene which she 
witnessed not long ago as significant of the change 
in Chinese feeling upon this subject. A group of 
young girls at play together had bandaged the feet 
of one of their number in the orthodox Chinese 
fashion and had then tied on a pair of small shoes, 
watching with boundless merriment her ineffectual 
| attempts to walk. Nothing kills like ridicule, and 
| when a custom comes to be regarded as absurd, it 
is doomed. In course of time the Chinese at home 
will feel change in this direction to be inevitable. 


WORK FOR THE BLIND IN CHINA. 


A little book recently published by Miss Gordon- 
Cumming deserves a wide circulation. It is at 
least as interesting as her delightful records of travel 
in foreign lands, and touches deeper sympathies. 
It describes a very wonderful work carried on for 
some years past by the Rev. W. H. Murray among 
the blind of Northern China, and appeals for help on 
behalf of an enterprise which may well produce the 
largest and most enduring results upon the religious 
life of the Empire. The blind in China, partly 
through the prevalence of certain kinds of disease, 
partly through the nature of the fuel commonly used 
for domestic purposes and the pungent smoke that 
comes from it, are out of all proportion to the total 
amount of the population—500,000 is a very low 
estimate. They are to be seen everywhere, alone or 
in groups. Though treated with some sympathy, a 
vast number of them live as beggars, and their moral 
condition as a class is one of hopeless degradation. 
Allowing for a few signal exceptions, the only 
chance, Mr. Murray himself admits, is with the 
children ; for the adults very little can be done, and 
no good influence seems to affect them in a lasting 
way. The one chance for these unfortunate beings 
evidently lay in their being taught to read, but the 
intricacy of the Chinese language, with its symbolic 
characters and tone, seemed to make that an absolute 
impossibility. However, after many attempts and 
many failures, by a most ingenious combination of 
Braille’s dotted system with a system of mnemonics, 
the problem was solved. Not only could the blind 
learn to read and to write; they did so with greater 
facility and in less time than those who had not 
{Jost their sight. Two months in one case, and six 
weeks in another, were sufficient for a task that 
more often demands the labour of years. Music is 
taught by the same process. It is hoped that these 
blind boys and girls who have been so trained may, 
in course of time, act as bible-readers, going in and 
out among their fellow-countrymen. Their affliction, 
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and the reverence of the Chinese for all written 
literature, will open the way for them. The concep- 
tion isa fine one, and if sufficient aid is forthcoming, 
splendid results may be expected. Mr. Murray’s 
other converts, during the recent persecution, by 
their loyalty and courage showed of what stuff they 
were made, and his blind workers, when their time 
comes, we may feel sure will do the same. For the 
fuller history of the work and its originator, we 
must refer our readers to the book itself, which is 
published by Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington, St. John’s 
House, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


A METHODIST SISTERHOOD FOR INDIA. 


It is quite clear that during the next few years 
our system of missionary organization will be largely 
modified, and a letter in the Methodist Times, from 
the Rev. Henry Haigh, of Mysore, combined with 
some comments of the Editor, indicates one of the 
directions which the change may be expected to take. 
Mr. Haigh urges that a Sisterhood should be orga- 
nized for mission work in Mysore. The women of 
India can be approached only by women, and they 
are at this moment the great obstacle to progress 
and reform. The men are moving onward; the 
women for the most part stand where they have 
stood for centuries, fixed in the superstitions of caste 
and custom. As an Indian friend said to Mr. Haigh, 
‘* We Hindoos at present are birds with one wing.”’ 
There is abundance of work that only women can do. 
Schools are needed for the girls. The Zenanas are 
open to visitors. Some with special gifts can serve 
as travelling evangelists in the villages of the dis- 
trict. The scheme calls for many workers, and its 
essential characteristic is that the workers should 
live together. Solitude and isolation are almost fatal, 
Mr. Haigh reminds us, to missionary enterprise ; 
energy is dulled, and enthusiasm discouraged. A 
Home has been already found: it is for volunteers 
that Mr. Haigh now appeals. The Editor of the 
Methodist Times, with his own experience at the 
West End Mission to serve him, heartily welcomes 
the scheme. He suggests one important modifica- 
tion. He insists that the headquarters of the Sister- 
hood should be in England, not in India. Part of 
the preliminary training he would give at home, and 
not abroad. In this way he believes it would be 
easier to secure a continuous supply of Sisters, and 
adequate support. But for his appeal to regard 
quality rather than quantity in the workers, his com- 
ments might be interpreted as a plea for a short- 
service system ; but this, we believe, is far from his 
thoughts. To the missionary experience is an in- 
valuable gift. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 


A MISSION SHIP LOST. 


The Moravian Missionary Society has just met 
with a grievous loss. Their little schooner on the 
Mosquito coast, the Meta, has foundered in a storm, 








with a valuable cargo on board, and in water where 
salvage is out of the question. The disaster might 
have been worse. No lives were lost. The boat 
containing the missionaries and some of the crew 
was nearly swamped by a blow from an alligator’s 
tail, but all got safely to land, and those who had 
remained on the wreck were picked up by a passing 
vessel. The sufferings of the party, however, were 
intense. They had to walk for several hours, with- 
out food, bare-headed and shoeless, over burning 
sand and sharp shells, and even after they had found 
friends they had to make their way through a long 
and treacherous swamp. By a great piece of good 
fortune, or by wise foresight, duplicates of the manu- 
scripts which went down with the vessel, represent- 
ing the work of years, had been kept on shore, so 
that this loss is not irreparable. But more than £750 
will be required to replace the boat and its cargo, 
a serious burden to a society whose entire income 
barely exceeds £24,000 ; nor is it at all likely that 
money can buy so good a ship as the Meta had proved 
herself to be for her special work, light and swift at 
the same time, equally serviceable in the lagoons and 
in the open sea. 


A REMARKABLE BALANCE-SHEET. 


There are not many people, we are sure, who have 
any definite idea of the magnitude of the work which 
the China Inland Mission is carrying on in pro- 
portion to the funds at its disposal. The burden is 
lightened in many ways. Some of its workers sup- 
port themselves. Others are sustained by the 
Churches in this and other lands from which they 
came. But even so, when we look at the network 
of stations, spreading out more widely year by year, 
and realise that the whole work is being done at a 
cost of less than £27,000, including all expenses both 
at home and in China of every kind, it is impossible 
not to feel that here, as in the Moravian Mission, 
every penny is made to render service. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD TENNYSON. 


The hour of a great poet’s death is not the time 
for analysis or criticism. The more real the loss the 
less possible is it to determine the nature and the 
extent of our debt to his genius. How much of his 
work the stream of Time will bear on to distant ages, 
how much it will suffer to sink beneath its inexorable 
waters, none of us can foresee. But that Tennyson’s 
voice will be heard, even by remote generations, 
who can doubt? His consummate art, his faultless 
melody, the certainty and precision of his thought— 
these must save him from oblivion. But Tennyson 
has been much more than a great artist. His in- 
fluence upon his generation has been profoundly 
healthful. The great notes of his teaching have 
been three—Duty, God, Immortality. About secon- 
dary principles, as about transient tendencies, he 
spoke in varying tones, with the buoyant hope of 
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youth or the tender regretfulness of age; but on the 
great truths his voice never changed throughout his 
sixty years of public utterance. His faith was not 
due to exemption from the common lot of our race. 
He had been tried as other men. He had known 
poverty and pain, trouble and loss. He had seen 
the friend of his youth and the son of his age go 
down into an early grave. He was conscious—who 
more so?—of that vast ocean of mystery hemming 
us in on every side, which neither oar nor sail can 
cross. But for all that he never sank into un- 
belief. A thousand difficulties with him did not 
make one doubt. Nor was he one of those who, 
when faith falters, are content to sit down in dark- 
ness instead of struggling on to the light that lies 
beyond. Belief he felt to be the natural state of the 
human soul. And so, underlying all his work, there 
is a sense of abiding strength which is found but 
rarely in these days. In the truest and deepest sense 
he had built upon the rock. Together, Browning 
and Tennyson, each in his own way, represent the 
two supreme elements of faith—its strenuousness 
and its repose. Set side by side, their two great 
death-songs, while apparently contrasted, combine 
in a real and essential unity; for the one is full of 
the strength of faith, and the other is full of its 
peace. 


ERNEST RENAN. 


A single week has carried away Tennyson and 
“Renan, the two foremost figures in the literature of 
- two great nations. United in their death and in pre- 
. eminence of artistic power, the two men differed in 

all other respects. Renan could never take life or 
himself quite seriously. The deeper instincts of 
human nature were unknown to him. For the inner 
voice of consciousness he had but deaf ears. He 
resolutely ignored the great facts that lie at the 
foundation of spiritual truth. He was a writer of 
genius. The perfection of his prose was marvellous. 
It had grace, ease, brilliance, lucidity, every gift 
except conviction. He possessed great stores of 
learning, but was always the master and never the 
slave of his erudition. The dramatic irony of his 
life gave force and point to his utterances. He was 
bred for the priesthood and became a professor. He 
assailed the faith which he had been trained to 
.defend. That he rendered some service to the cause 
.of religion it would be ungracious to deny. His 
‘¢ Life of Jesus,’’ the book that made him famous, has 
helped to bring home to men the reality of our Lord’s 
earthly life. The picture which Renan draws is a 
false one. Even hispiety is profane. He writes as 
if he had ‘‘discovered’’ Christ; he praises and 
patronises Him. But behind the ardent, ingenuous 
Galilean peasant, with bis charm of manner and his 
grace of speech, beginning his work in glowing 
enthusiasm and closing it among the lengthening 
shadows of failure, the true figure of our Divine 








Lord may still be seen. It is a living person instead 
of a shadow that he helps us to find. And among 
his own nation Renan never failed to bear his testi- 
mony to the supreme importance of maintaining an 
ideal which should give light and strength to men. 
Much, indeed, he had cast away, but these shreds of 
his former faith still clung to him. "What he failed 
to understand was that to men cast in other moulds, 
and without his early training and traditions, these 
remnants and scraps are not enough to weave a fabric 
that will outlast an hour of storm. Man’s supreme 
need he did not even attempt to meet. All religious 
systems that possess any vitality have their source in 
our sense of sin. The first question which each has 
to answer is, ‘‘Canst thow minister to a mind 
diseased?’’ But as for sin Renan would have none 
of it. He ignored it, ‘suppressed it,’’ to use his 
own phrase. This one fact by itself is more than 
sufficient to account for his complete failure to 
impress his own faith, such as it was, upon those 
who delighted in his work of destruction. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Whittier’s death reminds us how rapidly the 
leaders in the great struggle against slavery in the 
United States are passing away. Of those who 
fought with the pen instead of the sword Wendell 
Holmes is now nearly the sole survivor. Though 
Whittier, with characteristic modesty, would never 
claim the title of poet, it is his by right. He wrote 
too much ; he retained to the last the faults left by 
the lack of a systematic education; his system of 
faith clipped. the wings of imagination. But we 
judge poets, be they Wesleys or Swinburnes, by 
their best, not by their worst ; and that a portion of 
Whittier’s work was perfect in feeling and in finish, 
no criticism, however hostile, is likely to deny. His 
success is never due to art; it comes from inspira- 
tion. Now and then he rises suddenly and without 
effort, and hangs poised, like an eagle, in sublime 
repose amid the pure sunlight of heaven, far above 
the trouble and the turmoil of the world below. The 
verse that was born in these supreme hours will never 
lose its charm for devout and saintly souls. But the 
man was a power apart from his pen. His force lay 
in himself, not merely in what he said. His convic- 
tions were intense; his courage was dauntless. 
Against cruelty, oppression, and sin in every form 
he wages incessant war. Two sentences taken from 
a letter published in the Christian Leader—almost the 
only paper that has done Whittier full justice—re- 
veal the man. ‘I have had no marked message 
for my time,” he says, ‘‘ save that they must fear 
God and make an end of evil.’”” His advice to young 
men, ‘‘ who wish to be what their Maker meant them 
to be,’’ is that they should ‘‘take up the advocacy 
of some exceedingly righteous, exceedingly unpopu- 
lar cause.’’ It was on these lines that Whittier had 
shaped his own life. 
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HALF BROTHERS. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Avruor or ‘‘Coswens anp Cantes,’’ “ Canora,” Ero. 


CHAPTER LV.—A NEW PLAN. 


HERE were more persons than Laura | 


Martin who felt bitter and disappointed 
when the announcement was made that Sid- 
ney Martin’s second son was about to marry 
his rich ward. Dorothy, with her large for- 
tune, had been the subject of much specu- 
latien and many schemes among Sidney’s 
circle, and he did not escape further odium. 

His career stood in this light in the eyes 
of most who knew him. In his early man- 
hood he contracted a low marriage, which he 
kept a profound secret for fear of losing the 
favour of his rich uncle, whose next heir he 
was. When tired and disgusted with his un- 
suitable wife, he deserted her and his infant 
son in a remote and almost unvisited spot in 
the Austrian Tyrol, thus dooming his first- 
born child to a life of misery and degradation 
riany degrees worse than that of the lowest 
labourer in England. After his succession 
to the estates of his uncle he assumed the 
character of an ardent philanthropist and 
Christian, by which he gained the affection 
of the-only daughter and heiress of Colonel 
Cleveland, of Apley. His eldest son by this 
marriage was brought up as his heir, and 
would have succeeded him, but for the acci- 
dental discovery of his first-born son, a man 
of thirty, densely ignorant, and as uncivilised 
asasavage. The right of this man having 
been established by his mother’s father, 
Sidney was compelled to acknowledge him 
and place him in the house which would 
belong to him upon his father’s death. But 
to compensate the second son thus dispos- 
sessed and disinherited, he handed over to 
him the wealthy ward, who had been en- 

rusted to his care by a man who knew him 
§nly under his assumed character. ‘This 
young girl had been kept secluded from all 
chances of making another choice. Sidney 
Martin was a clever man, said the world, 
a clever Christian. 

No man knew the depth of his repentance. 
Even Margaret but dimly guessed it. If he 
could have made a sacrifice of all his life and 
gone back to the hour when he fled from 
Sophy’s shrill peevishness, he would have 
done it, and taken up his life afresh, bur- 
dened with her as his wife and the mother of 
his children. But the past could not be un- 
done. There was a closer union now between 





though it had struck its roots in his sin and 
sorrow. It might have been a higher union, 
lifted up into pure regions of holiness and 


| gladness ; but he had dragged her down to 


him in the valley instead of rising with her 
to fairer heights. 

Another scheme presented itself to his 
brain, always busily planning how to retrieve 
the past. Why should not Philip and Do- 
rothy marry at once, and go to live at Brack- 
enburn? Philip had been brought up to 
fulfil the duties of an English country gen- 
tleman, a post Martin could never fill. He 
might still take that position, and look after 
the Yorkshire estate as long as Sidney him- 
self lived. ‘Then the progress which Martin 
had been making under Dorothy’s influence, 
and which had been arrested by her depar- 
ture, would go on again. Martin was sink- 
ing back mentally, and was failing physically. 
Philip and Dorothy would save him, body 
and soul. 

Margaret approved cordially of this idea. 
Her heart was full of pity for the desolate 
man, living his lonely life amongst people 
who must utterly fail to understand him. 
There was no reason why Philip and Dorothy 
should not marry soon and take up their 
charge. They could make a home for Mar- 
tin, who loved them both so ardently ; and 
if it came to pass in the future that he should 
marry, they would give up the place to him. 
As Dorothy loved her birthplace so much, 
she and Philip might choose to build them- 
selves a house in the neighbourhood of 
Brackenburn. 

There was one person only who might 
raise an objection to this plan; and Philip 
went down to Brackenburn to consult An- 
drew Goldsmith, and convince him of its 
desirability. It was a November night when 
he reached the manor-house, and scarcely a 
light shone in any of its windows, and not a 
sound was to be heard until Philip rang the 
great hall-door bell. It wes opened by 
Selina, with a candle in her hand ; and by 
its dim light she led him along the many 
passages, until they reached the door of the 
housekeeper’s room near the kitchen. Both 
Andrew and Mary Goldsmith were dozing 
in the flickering firelight, and Selina giggled 
audibly at their bewildered efforts to appear 
awake and lively. 

“ A poor home for Martin,” thought Philip, 


him and Margarct than there had ever been, | as he shook hands with the old people, 
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Martin was stretched upon the hearthrug, 
and did not stir. He was lying in a languid 
posture, as if his strength was quite worn 
out. His hair, no longer left to grow in a 
tangled mass, lay in thin, straight lines on 
his forehead and his hollow temples, which 
had almost the colour of old ivory. His 
cheeks, too, were sunken; and as he slept 
there was a tremulous movement about his 
lips, which gave to him an air of childish 
weakness. He looked like a strong man 
whose strength was slowly ebbing away. 

“ Martin, old man,” said Philip, laying a 
cold hand on his burning forehead, “ wake 
up, and give me a welcome.” 

Martin awoke with a violent start, and 
looked up vacantly, like a dog just roused 
from his sleep; but when he saw who was 
bending over him, he burst into a passion of 
tears. 

“Tt is time Dorothy and I came to take 
care of him,” thought Philip. 

He would have no other fire kindled, and, 
as supper was just ready, he sat down with 
them. When this meal was over, and Mary 
and Selina had gone to see after his room for 
the night, Philip found an opportunity of at 
once telling his business. Andrew was fond 
of him ; but in his obstinate old heart there 
was a lurking jealousy of this fine young 
fellow, who had so long usurped the place of 
his grandson. It vexed him to see Martin 
stretch himself on the ground at Philip’s 
feet, and gaze up into his face in humble 
admiration. 

“Mr. Goldsmith,” began Philip. In old 
times he had called him Andrew, but since 
he knew him to be his father’s father-in-law 
he had adopted a more formal mode of 
address, which Andrew always acknowledged 
by a slow and somewhat dignified motion of 
his head. ‘Mr. Goldsmith, I came to tell 
you and Mary, who are among my earliest 
friends, that I am going to marry Miss 
Dorothy. Soon, too, for my father and 
mother wish it, as well as myself.” 

Andrew took his pipe out of his mouth as 
if to speak, but put it back again till he 
should hear more; for he was sure there 
was more to come. 

“We are to be married almost imme- 
diately,” continued Philip, “partly on Mar- 
tin’s account. You know how he misses 
my mother and Dorothy, and you know how 
quickly he learns from Dorothy. He has 
fallen back ever since she went away. So 
we intend to make a home for Martin. We 
are going to take him under our charge, and 
see how much we can do for him. My mother 











says this life is only a moment in our endless 
life ; and Dorothy and I are going to spend 
our moment in taking care of my brother.” 

“How are you going to do it?” asked 
Andrew suspiciously. 

** As soon as we are married, we are com- 
ing here to live with Martin ‘3 

“That shall never be,” interrupted An- 
drew, bringing his clenched fist down on the 
table with a blow that made Martin start and 
cower like a frightened hound. ‘“T’ll see 
that my grandson is not turned out of his 
own house. No, no. Marry as soon as you 
please ; but you shan’t come to live in Mar- 
tin’s place.” 

Andrew’s folly and vehemence were so 
unexpected by Philip, that for a minute or 
two he sat silently staring at the old man’s 
infuriated face. Martin, who had _ been 
roused by his angry tones, sat up on his heels 
and gazed from one to the other in bewil- 
dered attention. 

“Mr. Goldsmith,” said Philip, after his 
pause of amazement, “we are making this 
arrangement chiefly on Martin’s account. 
It is true Miss Dorothy loves this house, 
where she was born, and would rather live 
here than anywhere else ; but she knows it 
ean never be ours. We think of building 
another house in this neighbourhood.” ° 

“Ay!” interrupted Andrew again, “ with 
the money left by Sir John Martin to build 
a place suitable for his heir. But Martin is 
his heir. I am not too old to see that he has 
his rights. What you say sounds all very 
well ; but there’s nobody but me to see the 
poor lad gets his own. I’m sorry to gainsay 
you, Mr. Philip, but you cannot come to live 
here in my grandson’s house. He must be 
master, and nobody else.” 

“Not for his own good?” asked Philip. 
“He cannot be master, for he does not know 
how to give an order to any servant. He 
will learn in time, if we take him in hand, 
We thought you and Mary would be glad t« 
return to Apley, for you are among totad 
strangers here ; and Rachel is going to live 
with us as housekeeper.” 

* Ah!” cried Andrew, with a long-drawn 
accent of suspicion and contempt, ‘“ Rachel 
would do anything to serve you. I should 
soon hear that Martin had signed his rights 
away. I couldn't trust Sophy’s son with 
Rachel, when it was you he had to be un- 
saddled for. No; it shall never be. IT} 
stay by Martin as long as I live; and no- 
body else shall be master or mistress in his 
house.” 

“Martin,” said Philip, stooping down to 
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his brother again, and speaking in the simple 
Italian words he understood ; “I am going 
to marry the Signorina. Would you like 
us to come here, and live with you always?” 

Martin repeated the words slowly to him- 
self in a whisper; and slowly the expression 
of his heavy face turned into a smile so wist- 
ful and pathetic that it made Philip’s heart 
ache. It was the smile of a soul that sees 
afar off the .glory and blissfulness of a life 
from which it is shut out, but which it gazes 
at with distant and ignorant sympathy. 

“Yes, yes, my brother!” he answered. 

“T don’t know what you say to him,” 
said Andrew, jealously, “but he’s more 
simple than a child ; you may do what you 
like with him. But you won’t take me in; 
neither you nor your father. Here Martin 
is; and here he stays.” 

“We wish him to stay here,” replied Philip. 
“We are coming chiefly for his sake.” 

“But I say you shall not come,” persisted 
Andrew, “I’m his only guardian, and I'll 
defend his rights. Come in Philip—turn 
out Martin. That’s how it will be ; and I 
put down my foot against it. Here Martin 
stops, and here I stop; and nobody else 
comes in as master.” 

“You compel me to remind you that 
Martin has no right to this house,” said 
Philip, “‘as long as. my father lives. This 
place belongs to my father, and to no one 
else.” 

“Tl take lawyer’s opinion on that,” he 
answered, doggedly. “I’ve given up putting 
my trust in any man, especially Mr. Martin. 
And if it’s true, as sure as you bring Miss 
Dorothy here as your wife, I'll take my 
grandson away, down to Apley, and all the 
country-side shall see Mr. Martin’s son and 
heir sitting at work in a saddler’s shop. 
He is fitter for that, perhaps, than to be 
a squire; but whose fault is it? Who 
deserted him and his mother? Oh! Sophy, 
Sophy! my poor lost little girl!” 

He dropped his white head upon his 
hands, and his sobs sounded through the 
little room. Philip rose silently, and went 
away ; and Martin, with his bare feet, fol- 
lowed him noiselessly. The old man was 
left alone with his impotent rage and grief. 


CHAPTER LVI.—ON THE MOORS. 


ANDREW GOLDSMITH went, as he had 
threatened, to consult lawyers, one after 
another ; and learned, to his vexation, that 
so long as the father lived the son had no 
legal claim to the estate. There could be no 








Brackenburn as he pleased during his life- 
time. The next course to take would be to 
follow out his other threat of having his. 
grandson at Apley, and setting him to learn 
his trade in the village shop, in the sight of 
all the passers-by. But here again he found 
himself baffled. He had no authority over 
Martin; no power save that of persuasion. 
And how could he persuade one with whom 
he could exchange no conversation, except 
by signs? Martin was free to choose for 
himself; and none but his enemies had 
access by language to his mind. They might 
tell him exactly what they pleased; and 
there was no doubt they would prevail upon 
him to welcome Philip and Dorothy to 
Brackenburn. Andrew found himself de- 
feated on all points. 

One thing he resolved upon in this defeat 
—he would not leave Brackenburn unless he 
was forcibly ejected. He would remain be- 
side Martin, jealously guarding him against 
signing away his rights. If they ejected 
him he would find quarters near at hand; 
and all the country should hear of his appre- 
hensions. The thing should not be done in 
acorner. If it was done it should be pro- 
claimed far and wide. He was Martin’s sole 
protector as long as he lived ; and his reso- 
lution and resentment made him feel strong 
enough to live through many long years yet. 

Since old Andrew was so determined in 
his opposition to Sidney’s scheme, there was 
no longer a great haste in pushing forward 
the marriage of Philip and Dorothy. But 
the old purpose of keeping Christmas at 
Brackenburn was taken up again. Mar- 
garet hoped that she and Rachel could make 
Andrew believe that there was no antagenism 
felt by any one of them against Martin, but 
that their great desire was to arrange every- 
thing for his welfare. They were glad to 
hear that he did not intend to quit Bracken- 
burn on their arrival, although he had taken 
lodgings in the bailiff’s house, resolved not 
to sleep under the same roof as Sidney. 

The weather during December was un- 
usually severe. For several days a bitter 
north-east wind, rising almost to a gale, 
swept across England, and there was a leaden 
hue in the gloomy sky, as of low clouds 
charged with snow, which needed a little 
rise in the temperature before it could fall. 
Even at Apley, black frosts, changing into 
dense fogs, prevailed. But in Yorkshire, 
though the fogs were lighter, the frost was 
keener. Every pool and tarn on the moors 
were ice-bound ; and the noisy burn running 
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only a sluggish thread of water trickling | 
under the sheet of ice which spread from 
side to side. The coarse grass upon the 
moors was fringed with ice; and the low 
trees, now bare of leaves, showed like masses 
of white coral against the leaden sky. The 
farmers brought their flocks of sheep to pas- 
tures near home, and only the wild ponies | 
were left to brave the inclemency of the | 
threatened storm. But it was slow in com- 
ing. Now and then the clouds broke, and 
gleams of wintry sunshine, or a brilliant 
vision of stars, appeared through the open- 
ing. 

The winter once again made Martin feel 
more at home. This snow-charged sky 
was familiar to him, more familiar than the | 
soft, hazy, blue sky, or the drifting clouds of 
summer. The moorlands, too, were less 
strange to him in their frost-bound grey- 
ness, than in the gorgeous purple and gold 
of autumn. He felt less home-sick than 
usual; yet he was no happier. There was a 
lurking dread in his heart, so vague that he 
was only dimly conscious of it—the dread of 
having Philip and Dorothy in their great 
happiness always in his sight. 

For he loved Dorothy with a passion that 
was none the less because he could not ex- 
press it in words, even to himself. He felt 
himself unfit for her—far beneath her. He 
<ould see how Philip stood beside her, her 
equal; each suited to the other. But this 
did not make his inferiority less painful to 
him. He knew enough of his present posi- 
tion to be aware that what Philip was he 
might have been. They had brought this 
foolish girl, Selina, to be his wife, but how 
could he love her when he had seen 
Dorothy ? 

The day was come when all these great 
and fine people were expected to arrive—to 
find him in their way—always in their way, 
like a dog who has no right to a place on the 
hearth, but is not driven away out of pity. 
This kindness of theirs was only a little less 
oppressive than Chiara’s tyranny. Never 
could he become what they wished him to 
be; yet he would have to be always striving 
to become it. It was as if they stood ona 
sunlit peak far above him, beckoning and 
calling to him to come up to them, whilst he 
was chained at the foot, and could climb but 
a very little way towards them. For ever 
climbing and for ever falling, with soreness 
of heart and sickness of soul. This was 
what his future life would be. 

Early in the short day he started off for 
the moors, followed at a little distance by 









Andrew, who was as miserable as himself. 
Martin strode on across the .trackless up- 
lands, scarcely heeding where he went, 
though he kept his purpose vaguely in his 
mind. He was going towards his cave, 
three miles away; but, at present, trivial 
objects were sufficient to divert him from 
his path. The wild creatures, so numerous 
on the moors, were become almost tame by 
the severity of the cold, and many of them 
were lying dead on the frozen ground. 
Martin stood at times for some minutes gaz- 
ing down with a sort of pity on these victims 
of the cold. In former days he would have 
rejoiced over them as so much prey ; but he 
was never hungry now, and he had seen 
Dorothy look sad over the dead body of a 
bird. So with this dim sense of compassion 
in his heart he stood and gazed at them. 
Then Andrew, who kept him in sight as far 
as his old limbs permitted, had time to over- 
take him, and lay his hand upon Martin’s 
arm, and point towards home, only to start 
him on again in his devious course. 

Ever since he understood that his death 
would reinstate Philip in his old position, he 
had thought wistfully of death. There was 
no escape out of the evil about him except 
by dying. He was too much of a savage 
yet to think of suicide ; that is a crime of a 
certain degree of civilisation. To put him- 
self to death would have been to him almost 
as impossible as fora beast to do so. But 
as he came again and again across these 
creatures, who had perished by the cold, 
the idea of death was kept all day before 
his mind. 

There was a brief spell of sunshine, but it 
soon came to an end, and the wintry beauty 
of the moors was over. They lay sullen and 
gloomy under the sullen and gloomy sky. 
The frost-bound pools lurked in the hollows 
like black gulfs. A sudden blast of freezing 
wind blew across the wide expanse with a 
shriek, beneath which was a moan. Then 
there followed a silence; and the crackling 
of the frozen twigs and sedges under his feet 
sounded with strange loudness. 

He went on more languidly ; for with the 
hiding of the sun the glow passed out of his 
veins. The sky in the north, towards which 
his face was turned, grew denser and darker ; 
and he wondered why he saw no snowy 
peaks rising against it. For he was at home 
again, in Ampezzo, and more than once he 
fancied he heard Chiara’s shrill, threatening 
voice, calling to him. Was he come out to 
seek anything that was lost? Were all the 
sheep safe ? and the goats? He could hear 
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The wolves would be danger- 
And now the | 
snow was falling thickly, driven by the wind 
in giddy circles, and swirling around him | 


no bleating. 
ous in such weather as this. 


bewilderingly. He laughed aloud as he | 
stood still to watch them. But he had lost 
his way, and there was nothing to guide | 
him ; no light in the sky, except from these 
white, fluttering snow-flakes. In which direc- | 
tion did his-cave lie? Once there he would 
be under shelter from the storm. 

All at once he heard the phrenzied shout- 
ing of old Andrew’s voice, calling, ‘‘ Martin ! 


| ominous in the death-like silence and dark- 
ness of this place, to which he had been 
| travelling with the expectation of entering 
it surrounded by all whom he loved most. 
There stole over him a sense of loneliness, 
such as all of us feel at times, when the utter 
solitude of the life within us, the isolation 
of each one’s spirit, presses consciously and 
with deep awe upon us. No words could 
say how precious Margaret was to him; but 
}even she could never enter into the secret 

and mysterious house of his soul. 
A glimmer in a distant window at last 





Martin!” and he came back with a start to | answered to the driver's noisy and repeated 
the present time. He was not on the moun- | ringing of the great bell; and the door was 
tains above Cortina, but in England, on the | opened, Mary ‘Goldsmith appearing with a 
wild moors: and the voice calling to him | face of terror. 

was not Chiara’s, but the old man’s, who } « Oh, sir!” she cried in a tremulous voice, 





was said to be his mother’s father. He | 


shouted back again; and tho call drew 


nearer, 


sound ; and the tall, stooping figure of An- | 


drew loomed through the driving storm. 


As Martin drew near him, he uttered a cry | 
of joy, and fell senseless and benumbed into | 


his arms, which he stretched out to catch him. 
“T will save you, old man,” cried Martin, 
“T will save you.” 


CHAPTER LVII.—EXPIATION. 


IMPORTANT business had taken Sidney to 
Liverpool, and it had been arranged that in- 


stead of returning to Apley, he should go | 
across to Brackenburn, and meet the rest of 


the Christmas party there. Travelling was 
a good deal impeded by asevere snow-storm, 


and he was disappointed, though not sur- | 


prised to find that the London train was 
very much behind time, when he reached 
the country station nearest to Brackenburn. | 
Leaving the carriage and waggonette to bring | 
the large party coming up from the south, 
Sidney hired a light spring cart, which 
would make its way more quickly and easily | 
along the encumbered roads. ‘The early | 
night had already fallen ; and a few breaks 


in the drifting clouds, through which the | 


stars shone by twos and threes, seemed to 
foretell a cessation in the storm. 

The full moon was shining through one of | 
these rifts, when he reached the forecourt of | 


the old house ; and its silvery light fell on | 
all the gables, and touched every tossing | 


spray of ivy glistering with the freshly-fallen 
snow. But instead of the cheerful lights 
shining in every window, all the front. of 
the house was in darkness. Within the | 
wide porch a deep drift almost barred the 
approach to the door. There was something 





He went a few steps towards the | 


| “they’re lost in the snow. They’ve never 
| come back. Andrew and Martin are lost in 
the snow !” 

For a moment it seemed as if her words for- 
| bade his entrance; and he stood motionless on 
the threshold looking from her to the white- 
ness of the scene behind him. 

“Come in, come in,” she said, impatiently, 
“and tell us what we must do. All the 
/men are gone to the station, and only the 
, old gardener’s left. They went out hours 

ago, Andrew and Martin, and never came 
back. They’d have been home before night- 
| fall if they hadn’t lost themselves.’ 

Sidney entered the hall, leaving the heavy 
door ajar ; and in a minute or two a long 
drift of snow stretched across the polished 
floor, blown in by the rising wind. 

“Has nobody gone in search of them ?” 
asked Sidney. 

“Nay!” said Mary, crying, “ there’s only 
| me, and Selina, and the maids; and it’s such 
a dizzy storm. We lost our way only going 
along the garden walks. We couldn’t see a 
yard before us. But we've lighted up all 
| the windows at the back, looking over the 
moor. Only I’m afraid ‘they can't be seen 
far off through the driving snow.’ 

The wind had risen again almost to a gale, 
| and roared round the solitary house, shaking 
| every door and casement, and beating the 
long ivy-tendrils against the window. -panes. 
Sidney could see nothing even of the storm 
for the sheet of ice and snow covering the 
outside of the windows. Andrew old, and 
J Martin ailing in health, out on the moors, in 
| this tempest ! He looked into Mary’s terror- 

stricken face with an expression of intense 
anxiety. 

“They will be dead before morning!” 
cried Mary. ; 
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She put his own half-formed thought into 
blunt words, Dead! Sophy’s father and 
Sophy’s son! The old, long-gone-by days 
when he was a boy and madly in love with 
Sophy came back to him vividly, as if the 
effacing touch of many years had not blotted 
out the recollection of them. The girl’s 
pretty, saucy face, her high spirits and merry 
moods, her unrestrained love for him, and 
his brief phrenzied passion for her, all the 
long-forgotten memories, sprang into bitter 
and stinging life. His conscience told him 
he had been glad whan he knew she was 
dead, leaving his way to happiness and pros- 
perity clear before him. But there was a 
great horror to him in a thought which was 
lurking somewhere in an obscure corner of 
his brain, a murderous thought, that he 
would rejoice in the death of Sophy’s son. 
What would he do if Philip, his beloved son, 
were lost on the moors? That must he do 
for Martin. 

He forgot Margaret for the time, as if to 
him she had no existence. He thought only 
of his sons, Philip, whom he would give his 
life to save, and Martin, to whom he owed a 
deeper debt than to any other human being ; 
and flinging open the hall-door he precipi- 
tated himself into the storm. There was a 
sudden lull as he did so; the gusts of wind 
ceased, and the dizzy snowflakes no longer 
hid the way. Bidding Mary send all the aid 
she could, as soon as the men arrived from 
the station, Sidney started across the moors. 

He was fairly well acquainted with their 
general aspect, and felt no misgiving as to 
keeping within the range of the points most 
familiar to him. The light was clear enough 
to enable him to avoid the greater drifts and 
the hollows lying like great basins of snow. 
Besides, at any moment he might come upon 
the weary men, exhausted perhaps with ex- 
posure and fatigue, but stumbling homeward. 
From time to time he shouted, and waited, 
listening painfully for some answer. But 
no answer came, and still he went on, busy 
with the multiplicity of thoughts that 
crowded through his brain, and taking little 
heed of time or distance. 

It seemed almost as if Martin and Philip 
were walking beside him. The fatherhood 
that was in him — the most godlike of all 
human emotions —-was stirred to its very 
depths. He know what it was; he had felt 
it in all its fulness towards Philip. But 
Martin also was his son! What an infinite 
love and pathos there were in the words 





“my son!” It seemed incredible, impos- 
sible that he could have so sinned against | 


that divine fatherhood in himself as to for- 
sake the mother of his first-born child. He 
had given life to Martin; but alas! what a 
life! Could he never set that wrong right 
through even the countless ages of eternity ¢ 
Had not Martin lost for ever the birthright 
that ought to have been his in this world ? 

No love either of father or mother; no 
symbol by which he could learn the love of 
God himself. Martin had never known what 
it was to be a son. All the innocent blisses, 
the passing gladness, the deep, unutterable 
joys of a happy childhood had been stolen 
from him. That which Philip had possessed in 
the richest measure Martin had had no least 
taste of. His childhood had been desolate 
and oppressed as childhood ought never to 
be; his manhood had been given over to 
destitution and slavery. The father had 
sown in a small seed-plot, the son had reaped 
in a wide harvest-field. 

The chief bitterness of it all, the very sting 
of death, was that no atonement was pos- 
sible. As Sidney struggled onwards through 
the clogging snow-drifts, he felt that he 
could give up even Margaret if he could 
recall the past. What was wealth, or influ- 
ence, or the love of wife and child, or the 
choicest of all earth’s many gifts, compared 
with the joy of having been true to that 
which was most akin to God in his own 
nature ? That joy could never be his; but 
he would be a true father to Martin now, 
though he could not hope to find in him the 
sonship which is the crown of fatherhood. 

The lull in the storm was over. The 
snowflakes began to whirl around him gid- 
dily, driven and tossed hither and thither by 
the bitter wind, and falling so thickly that 
they formed a dense veil of fluttering atoms, 
as impervious to the sight as a stone wall. 
The familiar landmarks were utterly lost, 
were they ever so near to him. He fought 
his way through the wind and the snow as 
best he could, calling from time to time. 
The thick air was soundless: he could hear 
only his own heavy sighs and laboured 
breath. The biting cold was making him 
feel dull and torpid ; a lethargy creyt over 
his busy brain. 

Suddenly, as if a white curtain had been 
drawn aside for a moment, he saw on the 
other side of a slight ravine the cave which 
had been Martin’s chosen retreat, and in the 
safe shelter of it sat Andrew and Martin, 
with a fire burning brightly in the entrance 
of the cave. Yonder there were warmth and 
safety ; and in Sidney’s clouded brain there 
sprang a great gladness at having found his 
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for- son. He cried “Martin!” and it seemed to | as if to herself. She drew Dorothy close to 
He him as if he turned his ear towards him and | her, and laid her other hand on Philip’s arm. 
at a listened to his call. “Children,” she said, “we are no safer 
ight But the vision was hidden again from his | than they are, for we are all alike in the 
ity ? sight before he could take a step forward; | hands of God. You must go and take food 
ight and still groping his way, though feebly and | and rest, that you may be strong to help 
1% with exhausted limbs, he struggled on/|as soon as the storm is over. Philip must 
; no through the bewildering snowflakes to reach | go to seek thém as soon as it is possible to 
e of the haven of his son’s shelter. find them.” 
vhat . ; = But Margaret herself could not take either 
sses, CHAPTER LVII.—NIGHT AND MORNING. | rest or food. Under her habitual tranquillity, 
able SCARCELY an hour later than Sidney’s | which had become almost a second nature to 
olen arrival Margaret came to Brackenburn, with | her, there was to-night a strange agitation, 
od in the large party of her companions and ser- | such as she had felt but once before. This 
least vants. It did not strike her or Philip that | breaking up of the deep spring of feeling 
late there could be much danger in a storm such | differed from the storm that had shaken her 
r to as they had passed through coming from the | soul to the centre when she discovered 
r to south. But Dorothy and the servants be-| Sidney’s treachery; but it was not less 
had longing to Brackenburn looked grave. The | intense. She had never known before how 
uped men, huddled in the porch, held a consulta- | much she loved him as her husband, with 
tion. It was impossible to do anything until | what a passionate force her heart clung 
ting the downfall abated. The giddy maze of|to him. It seemed to her as if she was 
pos- snow-flakes was more bewildering than the | actually out with him, out in the bewildering 
ugh darkest night, for lanterns could be of no use | snow, weary, aching, stumbling from drift to 
t he in such a storm, as they would have been in | drift, growing numb and torpid Oh! if 
ould utter darkness, she were really by his side, speaking to him, 
nflu- “Qh! Miss Dorothy,” cried Mary, “you | and hearing his dear voice! It was right 
the know this country’s ways better than us| that he should go to seek Martin; she did 
ared from the south. Is there nothing we can | not grudge the peril. She was glad that he 
that dot” should risk his life for the son whose life he 
own “‘ Nothing,” she answered ; “we must wait | had ruined. But if he should perish, her 
but till the snow abates. Nobody could go out | husband, just now, when he had attained a 
now, in a storm like this.” higher level, when the love of God had con- 
. the “Would not your St. Bernard track them?” | quered his love of the world ! 
l. asked Philip. From time to time Margaret opened her 
The “No,” she said, “none of the men could | casement and looked out on the bafiling 
gid- venture out now. Oh! you don’t know } snow-fall, which filled all the contracted field 
r by what it is. You cannot go, Philip; you | of vision. Nothing else could she see, not 
that could not find your way for five minutes.” even the sky; only the dancing motes against 
oms, “They'll be frozen to death before morn- | a background of dense gloom. 
wall. ing,” wailed Mary. Soon after dawn the downfall ceased, and 
lost, “No,” answered Dorothy, in a faltering | Dorothy led Philip up to an attic-window 
ught voice; ‘ Martin would get to his cave, and | from which there was the widest view of the 
W as they are safe there. But there is your| moorland. Stretching before their dazzled 
ime. father, Philip.” eyes was an undulating plain of the purest 
hear “He hasn’t been gone an hour,” said Mary, | white, with not a track or mark upon it. 
ured “and the others have been out six hours or } Here and there a line of the faintest primrose 
him more.” shining in the pale daylight showed the 
over They gathered round the fire, which had | crest of a hillock or the margin of a hollow. 
smouldered down upon the neglected hearth; | But all landmarks were blotted out. The 
been but it was soon in a blaze again, and the | sky was still of a leaden hue, and there was 
the cheerful light fell upon Margaret’s pale and | a threatening of more snow on the northern 
hich thoughtful face. Philip and Dorothy looked ! horizon. 
| the at her, and then glanced apprehensively at “We must find them before another night 
rtin, each other. For the moment Margaret, with | comes on,” exclaimed Philip. 
ance her steadfast and simple air of tranquillity, “T could find my way to Martin’s cave 
and seemed to belong to another world than | with a compass,” said Dorothy, hesitatingly. 
here theirs. “Tf the sun comes out I am sure I could find 
_ his “God is also in the storm,” she said softly, | it.” 
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“But you must not go, my darling,” he 
answered, “I cannot let you go with us 
men.” 

‘“* My dogs would be very little use without 
m2,” she said, “they will not follow any one 
else so well. I don’t think the dogs can 
track them, but Martin might hear their 
baying, and would make an effort to come to 
us, or let us know where they are.” 


“Let us start at once then,” exclaimed | 


Philip. 


The men were scanning the threatened 


storm in the north, but Dorothy’s appearance, | 
ready to go with them, silenced all objec- | 


tions. The snow was too soft to walk on 
easily, and the dogs whined as she bade them 
follow her, but they obeyed. 

“Only pray ’at the storm ‘ill keep off till 
we are home again,” said the old shepherd, 
who could estimate the danger of their 
undertaking better than any one else. Mar- 
garet watched them from her window with 
a wistful tenderness in her eyes, which were 
heavy and dim with her sleepless night. It 
was not possible for her to go. 

The sun shone faintly, and Dorothy, by 
its aid and that of her compass, could direct 
the course of the little troop of men and 
dogs to the point where the cave was. She 
fancied she could recognise, under the softly 
undulating surface, the outlines of one ridge 
after another, and the hollows where frozen 
tarns were lying. ‘The men shouted, and 
the dogs bayed with their deep voices, filling 
the moorland with their cry, but there was 
no sign as yet that any of the lost men 
heard them. How swiftly the precious 
moments were passing by! and how slow 
was the progress which they made! The 
leaden snow-clouds were slowly climbing up 


the sky, and had already covered the dim | 


dise of the low-lying sun. 

“T feel sure the cave is over there,” said 
Dorothy. 

They had reached a more rugged part of 
the upland, strewn with masses of rock, 
which stood half buried in heather in the 
summer. Deep snow-drifts had gathered on 
the side of each of them. The cave lay 
under a rock at the head of a long, narrow 
dell, scarcely more than a cleft in the earth, 


| the snow from the old Calvary, which had 
| weathered so many wintry tempests in the 
Ampezzo Valley. The arms of the cross 
were pure white, and the crucified form 
upon it was swathed in a white shroud. 
| But the foot of it was buried in the snow, 
and a human form lay there almost hidden 
by it, with arms outstretched, as if to clasp 
the cross. Who could it be ? 


CHAPTER LIX.—FOUND, 


For afew moments they all stood para- 
lyzed and speechless on the edge of the 
ravine, gazing down at the death-like form. 
Dorothy and Philip clasped one another’s 
hands with a grasp as if their own death 
was near. Then the dogs broke noisily on 
the dread silence, and as the clamour rang 
through the air, there came a shout from the 
cave ; and Martin made his way through the 
drifted snow, and stood in the entrance, 
looking up to them with rough gestures of 
delight. 

A sharp cry of terror broke from Philip’s 
lips, and springing down into the ravine he 
cleared away the snow that covered the 
prostrate form. Martin was beside him in 
an instant ; and with swift, savage instinct, 
he bent down, and laid his head on his 
father’s breast, to hear if the heart within 
was beating still. His head had never rested 
| there before ; and now it lay there motion- 
| less, listening for the feeblest throb that 
| spoke of life. No one moved or spoke. How 
long the suspense lasted, who could tell ? 
But at length Martin raised himself, and 
looked up into Philip’s face. 

“My brother, our father is dead!” he 
said. 
| And now Philip flung himself down upon 
| his father’s breast. How often he had lain 
| there! How many thousands of times had 
those outstretched arms carried him to and 
| fro; and these lips spoken to him the fondest 
and proudest words a father could utter! 
He cried, “Father! father!” in a tone of 
| passionate entreaty, which made the hearts 
|ache of all who heard him. But no man 
there dare tell him that there was any 
hope. 











down which a burn ran in summer; and There was, however, no time to spare. If 
above the margin of this cleft stood a shape | the coming storm broke out again in its 
which, as they drew near to it, took the form | former fury the position of all of them would 
of a cross. | be perilous. Martin beckoned them to fol- 

They hastened to the ravine, and looked | low him into the cave, where old Andrew 
down into it. It was half filled with a deep | lay, well protected by dry fern and ling 
drift, which almost hid the mouth of the | heaped about him, and with Martin’s thick 
cave, but the wind had blown away most of | overcoat laid over him. He was too feeble 
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to walk home across the moors ; and a double 
burden had to be borne by them. 

It was a slow and sorrowful progress 
homewards, under the gloomy sky, and 
across the trackless snow. Philip and Mar- 
tin had to take their part in carrying the 
rude litter on which their father lay, and 
Dorothy, speechless with grief and anxiety 
for Margaret, walked beside it. Margaret 
watched the mournful procession as it crept 
slowly towards her across the silent uplands. 
Never before had she been so vividly con- 
scious of the presence of God. “In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being,” she 
said in her inmost soul, with a gladness as 
sharp as pain, as these slowly moving forms 
of those she loved most drew nearer. One 
was being carried home; and by a subtle, 
sympathetic instinct which had stirred within 
her all night, she knew who it must be. 
Sidney, her husband, dearer than all save 
God, was being brought home to her dead. 

She met Philip at the door of her room, 
his young features drawn and set with 
anguish; and she laid her hand in his, and 
looked up into his eyes, with a tender tran- 
quillity on her white face. 

“Do not tell me,” she said, ‘only show 
me where they have laid him.” 

They went hand in hand silently across 
the old hall to the library door ; then Mar- 
garet paused, and pushed Philip gently on 
one side, with such a smile as the angel of 
death might have upon his benignant face. 

“T must go in alone,” she said, “and let 
no one come near me. But I know that God 
is good.” 

Philip and Dorothy watched within sight 
of the door through which she had dis- 
appeared, and Martin stretched himself on 
the floor at their feet. Deeper than their 
own grief was their sorrow for the mortal 
anguish of Margaret. For what would life 
be to either of them if the other was taken 
away? They did not speak; but they 
looked into each other’s face, and felt that 
their love was made greater and more sacred 
by this calamity. Martin’s sad eyes were 
fastened upon them, as they sat together, 
leaning towards one another, as if words 
between them were not needed. 

“My brother,” he said, breaking the si- 
lence at last, “I wish I was dead instead of 
my father. Why did he go out into the 
storm ?” 

“He went to find you, Martin,” answered 
Dorothy. 

“To find me!” he cried, “to find me!” 

A gleam of gladness came across his heavy 








face, and into his deep-set eyes; and he 
raised himself from the ground to pace up 
and down the floor, murmuring, “To find 
me,” again and again to himself. Once he 
approached the closed door of the library, 
and knelt before it, crossing himself de- 
voutly, and whispering a prayer, such as he 
was wont to say at the foot of the Calvary. 
After a while he returned to the hearth 
where Philip and Dorothy had been anxiously 
watching him. 

“* My father went out into the storm to 
find me,” he said with glistening eyes. “I 
shall know him now, when I see him again 
in Paradise.” 

How long they waited they never knew ; 
but at last from the soundless room Marga- 
ret came out, white as death, but with a 
radiant look upon her face such as they had 
never seen before. Dorothy and Philip 
stood up in awed silence ; but Martin fell 
down on his knees as she drew near to them. 
She laid her hands upon his shoulders, and, 
bending over him, laid her lips upon his 
wrinkled forehead. 

It was the seal of such a pardon as few 
women are called upon to give. This man 
had cost her all that she most prized on 
earth. He was the living memorial of her 
husband’s sin. He would thrust her first- 
born son out of his birthright. As long as 
she lived he would be to her the symbol of 
all earthly anguish, and love, and bitterness. 
3ut her heart was melted with inexpressible 
pity for him, a pity which his dark mind 
could never understand. Nothing but this 
mute and solemn caress could tell him that 
she pitied and loved him. 

Dorothy understood it more fully than the 
others did, and, throwing her arms around 
Margaret, she burst into a passion of tears. 


CHAPTER LX.—MARTIN’S FATE, 


ANDREW GOLDSMITH was ailing for a few 
days, and kept his bed until after the funeral 
solemnities were over. Sidney was taken 
home to Apley, to be buried where Marga- 
ret would some day lie beside him. Martin 
went down there for the first time to appear 
as one of the chief mourners at his father’s 
grave ; but he returned immediately to 
Brackenburn, which was now his own. 

Andrew Goldsmith entered into his heart’s 
desire. Sophy’s son, his own grandson, was 
now the squire of Brackenburn, the possessor 
of the estates entailed by Sir John Martin. 
He would take his place as a wealthy land- 
owner, a man of position and influence. The 
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old saddler, who had been so long dominated | and Popish idolatry, as he called it, into 
by a fixed idea, could hardly give a thought | Martin’s household. This was not what he 
to the tragic fate of his son-in-law, Sophy’s | had looked forward to, when his heart had 
husband, who had deserted her, and left her | beaten high with pride upon the succession 
to die among strangers. Once or twice Mary | of his grandson to the estate. 
overheard him saying to himself, “He died | Now and then Philip went to see his half 
alone, like my Sophy, with nobody near him | brother, when he could spare a day or two; 
as loved him.” But he seldom spoke of |and Margaret every year spent a few weeks 
Sidney. }at Brackenburn. But Martin only once 
“T must see they don’t wrong Martin,” | visited Apley, the restraints of a home so 
he said, full of suspicion even of Margaret | civilised and cultured being intolerably irk- 
and his own sister Rachel: “there’s a many | some to him. He was not unhappy; but he 
ways rich folks can wrong poor ones. I/| had none of the higher joys of life. There 
must see to it myself.” was one point on which no man could in- 
But his disappointment was great when he | fluence him. He would never marry. Igno- 
found that all Sidney’s accumulated wealth | rant and savage as he must always remain, 
was left to Philip—Martin and Hugh, his | there was an austere purity of soul in him 
other sons, being amply provided for in other | which made it impossible for him to marry 
ways. Philip’s portion was still the largest. | without love. 
Andrew’s chagrin and consternation were| The conviction that, after all, Philip, or 
boundless, and he could never believe that | Philip’s son, would succeed to the estates 
his grandson had not been defrauded. The | was a secret trouble to Laura for the rest 
idea fastened on his mind, and made him a/ of her life. If she could but have known 
miserable man. that Philip would be the most wealthy of 
Martin contributed largely to his misery. | Sidney’s three sons! But she had formed 
He was now unquestionably an English | no idea of the immense accumulation of 
landowner ; but he could not, or would not, | Sidney’s private property, which would have 
live otherwise than as an Austrian peasant. | all been Phyllis’s, if she had not broken oft 
It was at first planned that Philip should | that match. Phyllis shared her chagrin in 
buy an estate near Brackenburn, and take | some measure, but it was tempered with the 
Martin under his brotherly protection and | anticipations of a youthful beauty. There 
influence. But the vast complications of his | were other men beside Philip, she said, 

















































father’s business involved too many interests | though he was a great miss. And she had 
for him to withdraw from it for some years. | loved him, she added, with more sadness in 7 

He could not sacrifice the interests of hun-| her tone than her mother had ever heard. 
dreds of families to his own desire for a | They both took more interest in the details lo 
private life, or even to the claims of brother- | of Philip and Dorothy’s marriage than Mar- th 
hood. He felt himself called to step into his | garet herself did. C 
father’s place, and for some time to be the} Margaret took up her old life in her old C 
head of the many branches into which his | home, where most of all Sidney’s presence of 
father’s business had spread. | was most real to her. It was her conviction be 
So Martin was left reluctantly to his fate. | that he was present, a thin though impene- di 
3efore long a priest from the Ampezzo|trable veil alone lying between them. In de 
Valley, a man whom he kaew, came to take | this path of consolation and peace she walked T 
charge of him, and his affairs. Martin was | by faith, a more satisfying thing than walk- th 
glad to have anybody who could talk to him | ing by sight. She knew that if he had not it, 
in his own dialect ; and this man, to whom | gone forth to seek the son whom he did not lo 
he looked up in awe and reverence, was so | love, there would have dwelt in her heart of w 
kindly to him, and knew how to direct him | hearts a lurking condemnation of him, which ni 
so well, that he soon yielded to him the un-| would have been exceedingly bitter ; where- is 
questioning obedience of an ignorant peasant | as now there was a thankful sense of the al 
to his priest. There was no more inter- | full atonement he had made for deserting his hi 
course than before between Andrew and his | child in his infancy. She could well wait Ss] 
grandson; but the former, with all his narrow | until she spoke face to face with Sidney m 
and strong prejudices, was compelled to| again. Day by day she was strengthened le 
witness the introduction of foreign ways | with strength in her soul. fe 
THE END. ns 
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SINGING STARS. 


= HAT sawest thou, Orion, thou hunter of the star-lands, 
On that night star-sown and azure when thou cam’st in splendour sweeping, 
And amid thy starry brethren from the near lands and the far lands 
All the night above a stable on the earth thy watch wert keeping ?” 


“Oh, I saw the stable surely, and the young Child and the Mother, 
And the placid beasts still gazing with their mild eyes full of loving. 

And I saw the trembling radiance of the Star, my lordliest brother, 
Light the earth and all the heavens as he kept his guard unmoving. 


“There were kings that came from Eastward with their ivory, spice, and sendal, 
With gold fillets in their dark hair, and gold-broidered robes, and stately, 
And the shepherds gazing star-ward, over yonder hill did wend all, 
And the silly sheep went meekly, and the wise dog marvelled greatly. 


“Oh, we knew, we stars, the stable held our King, His glory shaded, 
That His baby hands were poising all the spheres and constellations ; 
Berenice shook her hair down, like a shower of star-dust braided, 
And Arcturus, pale as silver, bent his brows in adorations. 


“The stars sang all together, sang their love-songs with the angels, 
With the Cherubim and Seraphim their shrilly trumpets blended. 
They have never sung together since that night of great evangels, 
And the young Child in the manger, and the time of bondage ended.” 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 
Bry ANTHONY W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorv Bisnor or Wincnesizxr. 


CONCLUDING PAPER.—ITS RESULTS. 





‘The Church, which is His Body.”—Epugstans 1. 22, 23. 


MONG the various evidences of a per-| I. Let us consider the Church in her rela- 


sonal Christ, who lives, rules, and | tion to Christ. 
loves, none are more cogent than these| II. In her place in the world. 
three—the Bible, the Sacraments, and the| III. In the organization of her life and 
Church. The Bible is the revelation of | activities. 
Christ’s love, not only in the account it gives| IV. In the scope of her duty. 
of its continuous manifestation, but also| In each of these aspects we will endeavour 
because it conveys to the devout heart the | to bear in mind the greatness ot our Lord’s 
distinct impression of its sincerity and ten- | love, and the example He thereby gives to 
derness, as no other book in the world does. | His people. 
The Sacraments, both that which initiates! ‘‘Whichis His body.” Here is at once the 
the divine life in man and that which edifies | fact and the outcome of the incarnation, in 
it, are the special channels and organs of his | which was planned from all eternity, and 
love. The Church is at once its result and| accomplished in the fulness of time, the 
witness. On the Church we will meditate | divine purpose for mankind. 
now. May God help us all. For not only| The Church in her relation to Christ is 
is it a solemn, yet blessed, responsibility for | sometimes spoken of as belonging to Christ, 
any teacher, sorrowfully conscious though | His most precious and tender possession ; 
he be of a supreme unworthiness, to try to | sometimes as very part of Him, an essential 
speak upon a subject about which angels | feature of His incarnate glory and endless 
might well be dumb; it is an awful privi-| life; sometimes also, in language of a lofti- 
lege for you to be instructed, however imper- | ness that seems to rise above us into the 
fectly, and stirred, however feebly, over a| clouds, as so identified with Him as to be, 
theme which all through the «ons in front | so to speak, Himself. In this same Epistle, 














will be the unfathomed mystery of our | for instance, we read of “ His inheritance in 
growing blessedness. 


the saints”’—the saints whom, to borrow 
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His own language, the Father had given 
Him out of the world; described under a | 
yet mcre tender and exquisite figure in the 
Revelation as “ the bride, the Lamb’s Wife.” 

In the text the Church is spoken of as His 
body—that living spiritual organism of which 
He is the head. Elsewhere we read of “the 
Head, even Christ ;” and again, “ nourisheth 
and cherisheth” (‘his own flesh,”) “even as 
the Lord the Church”; and once more, in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians xi. 27, ‘“‘ Now 
ye are the body of Christ, and members in 
particular.” But in that same chapter the 
apostle, in the eagerness of his inspired 
desire to indicate and press the intimacy and 
oneness of the union between Christ and His 
people, is very bold, and hesitates not to 
describe them as one organic and substantial 
unity. ‘For as the body is one, and hath 
many members, and all the members of that 
one body, being many, are one body; so 
also is Christ.” In other words, He will not 
suffer the Church to be described or even 
thought of as in any wise apart from her 
Lord. In the divine idea, Christ is the 
Church, and the Church is Christ. 

II. The Church’s function in the world is 
of a threefold character. It is a society, 
and a witness, and a kingdom. Just as the 
body is a single totality of muscles and 
nerves, and fiesh and bones and blood, in a 
complicated but wonderful harmony, so the 
first aspect in which the Church presents 
itself to the world is that of a fellowship of 
homely men, accepting one tribunal, obeying 
one authority, fired by one purpose, vitalized 
by one life; knowing and believing one 
eternal and unchangeable love, fearing but 
one baseness, the coming too far short of it. 

It has been well said that, “in all human 
society we see two ideas.” In the first place, 
there is the actual work of life—what its 
members do, and what binds them one to 
another; the great and manifold order of 
civilised life. In the second place, all human 
society is the receptacle, nursery, and dwell- 
ing-place of ideas—judgments and governing 
principles of thought and action—and the 
doctrine of the Christian Church, which is 
one of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
means that religious ideas, like other ideas, 
if they are to have their perfect work, need 
a society to welcome them into reality and 
life, to exhibit them with whatever energy 
and force they possess, to preserve them 
from being pushed out or forgotten. ‘“ Books 
preserve ideas, but not their empire on 
minds.” They must be contained and ex- 


pressed “in the actual lives and speech of 











men.” It was probably the social aspect of 
Christianity in the primitive time that made 
the imperial power so jealous of its influ- 
ence, and so suspicious of its progress. It is 
the social aspect and the common life of 
Christianity now that make it a power in 
the world. 

Being a society, it becomes a testimony. 
Men ask, What unites them? What in- 
spires them? What is it they wish to do ? 
What is it they fear to lose? Have they 
discovered what to others is a secret? Let 
them disclose their secret. If they have 
found a treasure which would make the 
whole race rich, let them share it with the 
race. The Church indeed has never, when 
true to herself, sought to hide her light 
under a bushel, or to keep back from king 
or slave what the Lord God has committed to 
her keeping. The fact of her existence is 
the crucial fact in the history of the uni- 
verse. The grandeur of her hope is the only 
force that can save the race from despair. 

But the society, which is a witness, is also 
a power; the most subtle, the most perva- 
sive, the most irresistible, the most trium- 
phant, the most permanent, the most elastic, 
ever seen on earth. It is so, because its 
creed is a message of redemption, its end an 
assured victory, its secret the presence of 
God, its motive the enthusiasm of love. 
The Church is a kingdom of priests—in 
other words a divine society of men who 
rule, worship, and serve. They rule first 
themselves, then others. They worship, 
and as they worship, God is seen, felt, re- 
ceived, and adored. They serve, because 
henceforth they live not unto themselves, 
but unto Him Who died for them, and rose 
again, and Who whispers, not only to a 
chosen few, though indeed to them su- 
premely and typically, but to every soul of 
man, baptized into His body, ‘ Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” Yes, 
the three great facts in the Church’s life in 
the world are fellowship, testimony, and 
power ; fellowship with men, springing out 
of fellowship with God ; testimony to men— 
“Now we believe, not because of Thy say- 
ing, for we have heard Him ourselves ;” 
power for men, for her work in the world is 
the sword of the Spirit to conquer men for 
God, and to bring them as priceless spoils to 
the feet of Him Who was once nailed to the 
cross for their salvation, but Who now sits 
on the throne for their eternal life. 

III. But the Church, for her outward ma- 
nifestation and her continual progress, and 
her reasonable justification, and her sublime 
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activities, needs organization, polity, and 
methods. Each and all of these, as we may 
come to see presently, have been conferred 
on her by her Lord and Head in the counsel 
of an infinite love, at once the expression 
and satisfaction of His personal relationship, 
and (what is perhaps not always so clearly 
seen) in the purpose of the discipline of a 
large and tolerant charity in the mutual 
association of her members. 

Baptism makes us members of Christ and 
incorporates us into His body. In affirming 
this, which here at least happily is beyond 
controversy, we impose no arbitrary limita- 
tions on the divine compassion. We repu- 
diate the cruel arrogance of denying to those 
who are outside the visible pale, through no 
fault of their own, either the favour of God 
or the possibility of living to His praise. 
But though we will not speculate as to what 
we do not know, we will, we must, urge 
what we do know, both as duty and privi- 
lege, safety and blessedness. By baptism 
we are admitted into the household of faith, 
and may claim all that the divine adoption 
includes, and in being children we are 
brethren. ‘Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent 
His Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
Beloved, if God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another.” 

The Church is the vast multitude of the 
baptized, and each baptized person is, by 
virtue and in reason of that baptism, the 
kinsman of his fellows. But how is this 
Church—so vast, so heterogeneous, so vene- 
rable, and yet so young—always changing, 
always moving, with her head in the clouds 
and her feet on the earth, to be ruled, ad- 
ministered, and served? Here we come to 
stand on difficult ground ; difficult, because 
honeycombed with the controversies of cen- 
turies ; difficult, because it can be usefully 
and profitably examined only with qualities 
which are at least rare, and with knowledge 
which is not at every man’s disposal ; diffi- 
cult, because in the constitution of the 
human mind it is often seen to be of much 
more consequence, which aspect of truth is 
first presented to the mind for its critical 
and honest apprehension, than which has 
most truth going with it; difficult, also, 
because prejudice so often obscures reason, 
and sentiment is preferred to history. 

In this, as in all cognate subjects, there 
are several «listinct courts of appeal. If we 


do not get much to help us from one, it is 
open to us to approach another ; and if the 
result of our inquiry gives us ample satis- 











faction for our own position, we shall also be 
helped to appreciate the standing ground of 
those who differ from us, and a generous 
respect for the liberty of those who difier 
from us will not be envenomed. We shall 
add charity to decision, and respect where 
we may not concur. 

Authority is the first court of appeal. 
“What saith the Scripture?” History is 
the second court of appeal. What has been 
the Church’s practice and method from the 
earliest time till now? Where authority is 
silent, and history speaks with faltering 
voice, then, as Hooker would encourage us 
to do, we fall back gladly and fearlessly on 
reason. ‘To buttress the conclusions of 
reason with the uncontroverted facts of a 
wide experience will complete a task which 
it is right to accept, cowardly to evade, im- 
possible quite successfully to discharge. 

Holy Scripture, which with only half-a 
dozen lines, might, had it so pleased God, 
have set the controversy at rest by prevent- 
ing its very existence, is silent where we 
should have expected it to speak; omits 
what some would have given worlds to know. 
When St. Luke tells us that our Lord was 
not taken up into Heaven until after He had, 
“through the Holy Ghost, given command- 
ments unto the apostles whom He _ had 
chosen,” the Evangelist is silent as to the 
details, though he assures us of the facts. 
“What commandments?” we ask, and no 
answer comes. In the very next verse we 
read that during the forty days’ sojourn on 
earth between His resurrection and ascen- 
sion, He was “speaking of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God.” What 
those things were we can only conjecture, 
not assert; and one man’s conjecture is as 
good, and as useless, as another’s. We read 
indeed that He promised to be with His 
disciples alway unto the end of the world. 
But this grand promise will not serve as the 
solid basis of a definite and authoritative or- 
ganization. St. Paul has written of Him that 
“He gave some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” But we discover here, 
not so much a code of government as an act 
of benevolence ; and some of these functions 
were evidently for the circumstances of the 
time, and have passed with the inevitable 
changes. It almost seems as if the Lord had 
of purpose intended His Church to go to Him 
from time to time for the wisdom and guid- 
ance she needed, as she needed it; and not 
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to cramp her liberty and forestall her neces- 
sities, and destroy her responsibility by 
prematurely ordaining a stereotyped and 
universal organization, instead of leaving her 
to discover its shape and adapt herself to its 
symmetry as the multiplying years might 
indicate. The Lord honours us, tests us, 
and trusts us in leaving us very free. But 
history presently shows us, with a helpful 
distinctness, what we may presume the Lord’s 
mind to have been about His Church by the 
way in which, with a universal and almost 
instinctive consent, she adopted and com- 
pacted and transmitted that form of govern- 
ment which we recognise and accept in this 
Church of England. As the Prayer Book 
asserts, ‘It is evident unto all men reading 
diligently the Holy Scriptures and ancient 
authors, that from the apostles’ time there 
have been these orders of ministers in 
Christ’s Church—Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons.” It is true, of course, that for the 
first few years of the second century, there 
is a silence and a twilight about the matter. 
But the most exact and learned scholars of 
this our critical and erudite time are abso- 
lutely clear that about the middle of the 
century, bishops, who during the lifetime 
of the apostles may have been identified with 
presbyters, came by common consent, and 
we may add, by the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost and the will of the Church’s Head, 
to take the place of authority once held by 
the apostles. To them was given the great 
duty of ordaining, and confirming, of ruling 
and administering; inheritors of the mag- 
nificent promise of the Lord’s uninterrupted 
presence, they presumably ministered His 
grace, and wielded His power. 

What history declares, reason weighs and 
interprets. She is careful indeed not to con- 
clude more than what the facts justify. The 
guarded and precise language of the Prayer 
Book about the three orders in confining 
itself to a firm declaration of the fact, with- 
out pushing any arbitrary inference from it, 
should be a lesson to those who, in their 
reasonable eagerness to make their own 
position as strong as possible, claim for it 
more than the evidence will afford. But if 
for all those years quite down to the period 
of the Reformation, this has been, all over 
the world, the one accepted and authorised 
organization for the Body of Christ, and men 
neither greatly wished, nor actively sought, 
nor succeeded in creating any other, there is 
at least good cause for inferring that it was 
the gift of God, as well as the purpose of 
God, for His redeemed people; and ex- 





perience, while it is a two-edged sword toa 
bitter and exclusive arrogance, on which- 
ever side it shows itself, comes in to com- 
plete and corroborate reason. If in this 
enlightened, and enquiring, and critical, and 
energetic time, the Anglican Church, with 
her complete and apostolic discipline and 
order, so far from having exhausted her 
strength and lost her vitality, seems endowed 
with a fresh youth, and is stretching out her 
open arms of welcome and blessing to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, we hail the 
lesson of experience that God is still with 
her, her refuge and strength, her sun and 
shield. It is true also, and who will deny 
the fact, or grudge it, with a sour and 
unchristian envy—ihat religious bodies out- 
side us, with organization different to ours, 
and worship dissociated from ours, manifest 
a zeal, and a fellowship, and a spirit of sac- 
rifice, and a burning love of morality, which 
could hardly be theirs if Christ the Lord did 
not send down His Holy Spirit upon them ; 
would even be impossible for them if the 
Eternal Father did not behold and bless 
them in the Son of His love, and give them, 
in answer to their motives, their efforts, 
their prayers, the benediction of an abundant 
fruitfulness, 

IV. The scope of the Church’s duty is 
fourfold : To protect morals, to maintain and 
propagate the faith, to be the handmaid and 
voice of the Lord, to be the revelation of 
God. What the Jews were to the heathen 
before Christ, the Church is to be to the 
world until Christ comes back—the stern, 
unflinching champion of purity and tempe- 
rance, of honesty and justice, of forbearance 
and love, of patience and self-sacrifice. If 
the Church does not exist to make the world 
better, what is she good for? Goodness is 
the divine purpose in everything. The 
Lord’s sentence to His disciples in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is His message to the 
Church of all times, “‘ Ye are the salt of the 
earth ; ye are the light of the world.” This 
may from time to time involve painful isola- 
tion, inevitable misconstruction, chilling the 
regard of friends, exasperating the enmity of 
foes. She will sometimes have to be eccen- 
tric, and obstinate ; to keep her eyes open, 
when worldly wisdom would close them ; to 
open her lips for plain speaking and rebuke, 
when a sleek prudence would be silent. 
Opportunities of influence will seem to be 
lost through excessive frankness, and friends 
be bitterly alienated because it was impos- 
sible to please God without displeasing man ; 
but virtue must be maintained, and a lofty 
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standard of goodness held up, and marriage 
girt about with the divine restraints, and the 
words and looks of license hushed and 
shamed by indignant innocence—‘“ If the 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it 
be seasoned?” If the Church is cowed or 
dumb, or bribed, or startled into connivance 
with evil, Christ is once more betrayed into 
the power of His enemies, and worldly hands 
nail Him to a second cross. 

The Church is to be a keeper of Holy Writ 
—eagerly to contend for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints ; at home, to hold fast at 
any cost the blessed privilege of teaching the 
young in the faith of Christ at school; to 
spread abroad the glad tidings of the Gospel 
to the uttermost ends of the earth ; to be the 
messenger of the divine pity to those every- 
where who are fast bound in misery and 
iron. Of course, she must distinguish the 
things that differ, and be sure it is Scripture 
she is defending before she draws her sword 
to defend it. “If the foundations are cast 
down, what shall the righteous do?” She 
must hold in an inflexible and tenacious 
grasp every single article of the Catholic 
faith necessary to salvation ; but she must 
not encumber the vessel’s deck with cargo 
that does not properly belong to it ; she must 
accurately and wisely distinguish between 
doctrines that constitute the faith, and 
opinions that may reasonably be deduced 
from it. 

She is to be the handmaid and voice of 
her Lord ; declaring Him, representing Him, 
imitating Him, taking Him to the prison cell 
and the groaning battlefield, to the house of 
mourning and the place of festal gladness ; 
to the well-filled board of the rich and to the 
humble cottage of the poor; to the senate 
with her august authority, tothe pulpit with 
her inspired message. When the Church 
helps men to understand, and trust, and 
accept, and follow Christ, she is true to her- 
self and to Him. When the thought, and 
beauty, and presence, and glory of Christ die 
out of the world’s imagination like the colours 
of the sky when the sun has dropped behind 
the mountains, it is because the Church 
slumbers and sleeps. 

Yes, she is to be the revelation of God ; to 
be filled with God, to take the impression of 
Him where she goes, to bequeath the impres- 
sion of Him where she leaves ; not to terrify, 
but to elevate; not to rebuke, but to win ; 
and this without meaning it or knowing it, 
without thought of self-righteousness or taint 
of egotism. Of course, it means much, appal- 
lingly much ; and it is a height not reached 





in a day—a sort of Alpine ridge, which has 

the first touch of the rising sun and the last 

of the setting; which commands the wide 

expanse of humanity at its feet, the humanity 

it has been redeemed and called to serve, 

a which it beholds only to love, pity, and 
eal. 

In conclusion : (1.) Itis possible enough to 
conceive of Christ’s love for the Church as a 
whole. We think of the glorious company 
of the apostles, of the goodly fellowship of 
the prophets, of the noble army of martyrs, 
of the spirits and souls of the righteous, of 
the great flock in all parts of the world who 
set forth the eternal praise of His holy name. 
The great multitude which no man can num- 
ber may well, indeed, be the object of His 
love. But just as the astronomer who with 
his glass sweeps the starry plains of Heaven 
and detects millions of worlds which he can 
neither weigh, nor count, nor measure—only 
he knows them to be there—feels baffled 
by the mystery that He who filled the sky 
with the splendour of His creative wisdom 
can stoop to lavish skill on a flower of the 
field, with beauty passing all the glory 
of Solomon; we each ask—how can He 
think of me, care for me, enter into my 
needs, waste any of His love on a creature 
so feeble and so vile? And the only answer 
is this. He is God, and He has made me in 
His image ; and if I thirst and long for His 
love it is His own doing. Perhaps no one 
can really possess the fruition of the love of 
God without often feeling utterly unworthy 
of it, unspeakably amazed by it. It was when 
the Lord had at His heart to call Simon 
Peter to the apostleship that he said: ‘ De- 
part from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 
But the sense of our unworthiness is the best 
possible proof that He is near us, and gazing 
on us with unspeakable tenderness. It is 
when the bush burns that God would speak. 
What created thing is worthy of God’s love ? 
But what created thing should not believe, 
and welcome, and receive it ? 

“ Yea, I have sought thee; yea, I have found thee; 

Yea, I have thirsted for thee ; 

Years long ago with love’s bands I bound thee ; 
Now the everlasting arms surround thee ; 
‘Through death’s darkness I look and see, 

And clasp thee to me.” 

(2.) The thought of Christ’s love to His 
Church, and to each living member of it, 
has its inspiring as well as its consoling side. 
It admonishes us of duty, as well as assures 
us of blessing. If we find it wonderful that 
God should love us, we sometimes feel it 
strange and hard to love one another; and 
in this case not so much from active hostility 
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‘ | F 
or unsuitable behaviour, but because our | for lam with thee.” As Peter sank beneath 
brother wounds our self-love on its most | the black waters, the Lord’s hand snatched 


sensitive side, in differing from our cherished | him, and His voice encouraged him. — He, 


opinions, or even opposing our useful schemes. | 
We feel wronged by it, and, without any 
attempt at analy sis, we resent it as an injus- | 
tice done. Yet he, too, may claim to be 
taught of God, and ‘feel to be used by Him, 
and expect to be welcomed by Him when | 


he passes into His presence to enjoy Him | 
for ever; and who shall dare to say that in | 


sO hoping he presumes more than we ? 


Surely this wonderful thought of Christ’s | 


love to us should teach and help us to love 
one another. Love, of course, 
from friendship. Every man is my neigh- 
bour, only a few can be my friends. But to 


have a lofty, generous, frank, and trusty | 
regard to those brethren who, if they cannot | 


walk with us, are only on the other side of 
the road that leads to the Celestial City ; 
who use our Bible, accept our creeds, serve 


our Lord, seek our home—this should not ' 


be too hard for us, if we remember that those 
who are dear to Christ should be precious to 
us. There need be no insincerity, no affec- 
tation of a unity that does not exist ; simply 
the goodwill and trusting respect of those 
whom the laws of the human mind keep 
apart on this side eternity, but who, in the 
full light of the Lamb, shall meet and greet 
as friends. 

This love of Christ—do you all feel to 
know and possess it for yourselves? And 
have you as much of it as you please, and 
would you learn the secret of its deepest and 
most satisfying joy ? 

There are two conditions for this. One, 
faith ; the other, obedience. The love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given unto us. My 
friends, believe me, you and I cannot make 
ourselves love God ; neither can we stir, or 
deepen, or augment our sense of His love to 
us by any violent effort of our own. 
must just take it on trust that He loves us, 
because He says so, and because our lives 


are one continuous proof of it, and wait to | 
receive His blessing as it pleases Him to let | 
We want to cultivate the recep- | 
tive faculty in our souls—more to ask, more | 


it come 


to seek, more to knock, more to hunger and 


thirst, more to hope, and wait, and praise. | 


He is not always telling us how He loves us, 
nor stimulating our pulses to feel it. 
knows that we must not be fed with cordials ; 
that faith, not sight, is the secret of our 
spiritual manhood. 


need it, He will come, and say: “Fear not, 


is distinct | 


We | 


He | 


: 
too, sometimes asks of us that we should 


| show and express our love to. Him, Who 
thrice asked of the apostle who had ‘denied 
| Him, “ Lovest thou Me more than these ?” 
| We must also remember that, as sorrow is © 
the discipline for tasting His love, indulged 
sin of any kind is fatal to our growing per- 
ception of it. Christ’s law here, as every- 
| where else, is self-acting. The heart that is 
filled with the world’s possessions, and activi- 
ties, and ambitions, and society, has not eye- 
sicht, nor hearing for the still small voice of 
| the w aiting Saviour ; and any taint of self- 
indulgence, or pride, or resentment, sends 
Him sorrowful away. The Lord who loves 
us longs for our holiness, and we must not 
fear the means He takes for accomplishing 
in us the end of His Incarnate life. He loved 
the Church, and gave Himself for it, that He 
might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing 
of water and by the Word, that He might 
present it to Himself a glorious Church with- 
out spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but 
that it might be holy and without blemish. 
Lastly, as the bodily strength decays, and 
friend after friend passes behind the veil that 
separates us from the invisible world, and 
the joy of noble activities becomes less and 
| less possible, and we soon expect to turn the 
corner in the road where the mountains of 
the Delectable Land rise up against the sky, 
and Jordan rolls at our feet—what shall be 
our supreme hope, the summit of all possible 
| felicity, the goal of the weary pilgrimage of 
tedious years, but the vision, the welcome, 
the seen and tasted love of Him Who has 
waited to be gracious ever since He first 
called us to His service, and Who has longed 
and wished for us far more than we for Him ? 
Oh, what it will be to enter into the joy of 
the Lord !—the joy of sin forgiven, of death 
conquered, of friends reunited, of tears wiped 
away ; but, most of all—most of all—the joy 
of the love that passeth knowledge filling 
every pulse of the cleansed and sinless soul 
with unspeakable sweetness, as the fulness 
of the rising tide fills every nook and cavity 
on the shore. 
| Then we shall understand what puzzles us 
now ; then we shall welcome what pains us 
| now; then we shall lament what contents us 
now ; then we shall surrender what we half 
wish to detain now. When we see Him as 
| He is (we shall not be new to Him, He knows 


But, when we really | all about us already), we shall begin to love 
| Him gs He deserves. 
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SHADOWS. 
F, ‘omy joy before us! Are the shadows creeping, 


And mists enfolding us with chill embrace ? 
The morning cometh, and the night of weeping 
Is ending, and the sunrise on each face. 


All joy before us! Do we near the haven ? 

The golden shores are thronged with forms of light, 
The loved again unto our arms are given, 

And faith and hope are lost in blessed sight. 


All joy before us! Are the pilgrims weary ? 
Soon shall they reach the city of the blest. 
We leave behind all paths and deserts dreary, 
And enter into deep, eternal rest. 
CLARA THWAITES. 








“IN WAYS THAT WE KNOW NOT.” 





By MRS. BOYD CARPENTER. 


T was a long, low room, lighted from the 
top as well as with windows in the side 
walls, In the summer this made it very 
hot, as it exposed us so much to the heat of 
the sun’s rays beating fiercely down upon 
us all the long hours when we were left to 
ourselves with nothing to do, which made it 
all the more trying to bear. 

For you must know that our idle time 
was the day-time, and all the change and 
variety we ever knew was at night, when 
the long, low room became peopled with 
men in white aprons and shirt-sleeves, and 
the whirr and click of the machinery began. 
One end of the room contained a huge iron 
erection, with a wheel attached to it, round 
which a broad band of leather was passed, 
which stretched up to the ceiling and round 
another smaller wheel affixed to a long 
steel bar passing the whole length of the 
room, and bearing at intervals other little 
wheels, round which leather bands passed 
also, and all of which rotated together, 
set in motion by the one big wheel at the 
end. 

A little farther from it was a much smaller 
erection, which had now displaced the older 
and Jarger one in the work of setting all the 
wheels in motion. The old one maintained 
a dignified silence, for the newer one was 
preferred before it, being worked by elec- 
tricity, whatever that is, and doing twice 
the work at half the cost, so I’ve heard them 
say. Personally, I am grateful to both of 
them, for I always thought what little change 
and variety I enjoyed was due to them ; and 
now I know that whoever made them, made 
them both for the same purpose—to convey 
strength to us and powers of life ; for move- 
ment is life, is it not? and without them we 
could not move at all. I quite admit that 
without the help of a power greater than 
myself I could never be of any real use at 
all, so I don’t mind now whether the power 
comes through the big engine or the little 
engine. I know that the power is the same 
through whatever channel it comes, because 
then I feel a strength which enables me to 
rise up when I am called upon to do my 
life’s work. But I must tell you what that 
is, only I should like just to say that per- 
haps this is what they mean when I hear 


the men around us talking of liking this | 
| glow of rosy light as the sun set, and soon 


Church or that Church best. Are these like 
our big engine and our little engine, and are 





they only different channels for receiving 
strength from the same power ? 

But I must stop talking about the engines, 
and tell you what I am, and you will wonder 
why such an insignificant thing as I am 
wants to tell you his story at all. Well, it 
is just because I am so very insignificant that 
I think it may be a help to others, for there 
are plenty more like me, whose lives must 
be very much the same day after day, and 
who find it very difficult, as I did, to see 
any meaning or use in their existence. 

For a long, long time I was very discon- 
tented. Part of my life was cheerful enough, 
part of it terribly painful, and in none of it 
could I see any meaning, until at last I was 
shown what it was all for and this is what I 
am so anxious to tell. I was looking for 
something I could do myself, and never 
thought that I was in the hands of the great 
power that was working us all, and that, in- 
stead of my doing anything, I had only to be 
quiet, and allow him to make use of me. 
Yet so it was; and. this is the truth I want 
to tell you. You will see then how ex- 
quisitely beautiful is the way everything is 
fitted in together to do his bidding, so that. 
even the feeblest are necessary. 

I was going to say that I am the letter.A, 
but I am not even that. I have a friend 
who is a real letter, and I hope some day he 
will tell you his story, too; but I am only a 
mould—a matrix, I think they call me—out. 
of which the letter A is made. 

I live in a big machine made of iron and 
brass, with a lot of other moulds, some like 
me, but most of them quite different. We 
each have our own dwelling-place, with a 
door at the top and a door at the bottom, 
and all the A’s live together, and all the B’s 
live in another house, and all the C’s in 
another. That sounds dull, perhaps, but it 
is not so really, because we very often meet 
one another, as you shall hear. No! the 
dullest thing, perhaps, is the daily round, 
day after day alike, and then the long time 
of silence and repose, and no meaning in any 
of it. But that is all changed now. 

Our busy time was at night. All the day 
through we stood idle in our homes, the 
wheels all still, and the whirr of the ma- 
chines silent. We used to watch eagerly as 
through the side windows, we saw first the 


after that the stars appeared through the 
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glass windows in the roof, and then we knew 
it would not be long before the gas was lit, 
and the men came, and then the wheel at 
the end of the room would begin to turn, 
and twist the leather band round so that it 
would turn the smaller wheel on the steel 
bar, and as that revolved all the wheels 
along it would turn round too; and they, 
again, communicating each by a leather band 
with one of the machines, would set them 
all in motion, and the work of the night 
would begin; for we never left off until 
long after midnight. 

We all trembled with excitement, and got 
ourselves ready, but without a special call 
none of us could come out. You see the 
power was there, for the wheels were turn- 
ing, and presently we should feel it thrill 
through us, but until it did we could do 
nothing. You might almost say it made no 
difference at all to us until we actually felt 
its touch; and this it is which makes me 
think the men must mean something of this 
sort when I have heard them talking about 
religion and different places and methods of 
worship, because I can quite see that it is 
not the same motive power to each of them, 
only a few of them seem to make it their 
very own—but I am wandering again ! 

The first time my turn came to leave my 
home I was thrilled with joy and excite- 
ment, and sallied forth in anticipation of a 
brilliant time. The whirr. and clang and 
noise around me only added to my excite- 
ment as I dropped out of the bottom door of 
my home, and felt myself rapidly passed 
along leftwards, and held in place between 
some railings by two little iron fingers, who 
pinched me rather tightly, until a friend and 
neighbour, the letter N, came down beside 
me, and was pressed into place in his turn. 
Next came a D, and then a curious piece of 
steel—which I have heard them call “ justi- 
fication ”—came and separated us from the 
comrades who followed. I wonder if it gets 
that curious name because it adjusts the dis- 
tances between us ? 

Whilst we were waiting in position for the 
next change that was to come upon us, I 
took a look around, for you must know that 
we cannot see much until we leave our 
homes, beyond the rosy glow of sunset and 
the stars overhead. In front of our homes 
was a man seated on a stool, before him, on 
a small square board, was a piece of paper 
with curious black marks over it as though 
a fly had walked on it with dirty feet. The 
man gazed fixedly at this, and with his hands 
he pressed down one by one some rourid 





pieces of white stuff, with a black mark on 
each, which I think were letters, but I could 
not see very well from where I was, and I 
was so agitated that I could not notice 
everything. I did notice, however, that 
every time he touched one of these a neigh- 
bour of mine came out of his house and 
joined us, so there must be a connection 
somehow. 

When a certain number of us were ranged 
along side by side, a terribly bewildering 
experience befell us. We heard a loud click, 
and before we had time to wonder what it 
was, we and the lines containing us fell sud- 
denly down and were drawn farther to the 
left, where we felt it growing hotter and 
hotter. Then came another unexpected turn 
of the machinery, and an intolerable heat, as 
we were pressed close against an iron box 
with a raging fire beneath, and full of molten 
boiling lead. 

To our horror we were held close to this 
terrible place, and some of the lead was 
actually squeezed out upon us. We shrank 
back, you may be sure, but it was no use, we 
were inthe grasp of a stronger power, and 
the cruelly hot lead was pressed well home, 
so that, when at last we were released—and 
with what joy we tore ourselves away !—I 
could see myself and all my comrades im- 
printed on the lead. We had left our im- 
press there, and just had time to see this as 
the bar of lead was carried off down below, 
and we felt ourselves moving into cooler 
atmosphere and upwards once again. 

By some means which I cannot explain, 
for every bit of the machinery seemed mov- 
ing at once, and all the wheels turning, and 
there was such a noise I could hardly think, 
we found ourselves running along a bar 
above our homes, and each one as he came 
to his own particular door dropped gladly 
off and returned to rest, and all the time the 
man went on pressing down the knobs, and 
calling one and another out to go through 
the same experience from which I had just 
returned. [I meant to have warned them 
what was in store for them, but the very 
same movement which dropped me and my 
companions home again, liberated others, 
and put them in line down below, so that 
they were off before ever I could get a word 
out. 

I now had a little leisure, for having been 
the first of my family to go out, and having 
returned by the upper door, I found myself 
on the top of a pile of moulds of the letter 
A, and, as we all went out by the lower door, 
I knew my turn would not come again until 
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all those below me had been called out first. 
But we were in greater demand than | 
thought, and before very long I trembled, 
partly with joy and partly with fear, to find 
myself again nearest to the door through 
which we all made our exits into the outer 
world. I confess I was somewhat disap- 
pointed to find that the journey I performed 
was exactly similar to the previous one, 
except that my companions were a little 
different. This time I had an M on one side 
of me, and D E onthe other. Several times 
that evening the process was repeated, until, 
thoroughly wearied out, we were left at last 
in peace as the gaslight paled before the 
dawn. 

I have forgotten to tell you what became 
of the bars of lead bearing our impress. As 
I dropped homewards, I saw a long, narrow, 
shining mass removed from the lower part 
of the machine, near the floor, and carried 
away down the room. I had just time to 
see that it was composed of numbers of bars 
of lead, all bearing the likeness of letters in 
confused sort of way, for they all appeared 
topsy-turvy, as though they were standing on 
their heads with their backs to one another. 
What use was made of it I did not then 
know, and I shall not tell you now, because 
it belongs to my discovery of the meaning 
of my life; but I may just tell you that I 
heard the man on the stool say that each of 
these bars of lead was a “line of type,” what- 
ever “type” may be; and that the whole 
machine was called a “line o’ type” machine 
because it made them. 

“Well,” thought I, “I am disappointed ! 
What is life? What does it all end in? 
Why nothing! Here I am, doing the same 
thing day after day, living with the same 
people in the same house, with the same 
things happening over and over again, until 
I am sick of it, and no change of any sort. 
It is true I sometimes see a friend or neigh- 
‘bour for a few minutes, but their lives are 
just the same as mine. And added to this 
there’s not a day that passes without some 
suffering, every day brings us to that raging 
furnace, and we can’t avoid it. It’s all very 
well for people to say that our lives are of 
use. I don’t believe it!” said I to myself ; 
“T shouldn’t mind half so much if I thought 
there was any purpose in this endless, weary 
round, day after day the same. Indeed, I 


should be quite content to suffer pain even, 
or at least I think I should, if it was of any 
use, but it’s all so objectless and purposeless, 
that I lose all heart, and really wish I had 
never been made.” 











Thus did I grumble on, for at that time I 
was very discontented. I was by no means 
conscious of my own insignificance at that 
period. To myself then, I was the most 
important element in the whole world. Now 
I know differently, now I realise how small 
and insignificant [am. For the greatness of 
life, and the greatness of the work that is 
ceaselessly going on in the world, when it is 
rightly understood, cannot fail to make one 
feel very small. And strange as it may seem, 
justas we realise our own insignificance, which 
you might expect would make us unhappy, 
there comes with it a great content; at least, 
it did to me. I saw then that a power be- 
yond me and far greater was making use of 
me, and I was content, without knowing who, 
‘to will and to do of his gocd pleasure.” 

But enlightenment came tome also. Why 
we took this weary round day after day was 
at last explained to me. 

One night as the men struck work a large 
sheet of paper was thrown down by one of 
them on our machine, and when I was sufii- 
ciently rested to look at it, for we had been 
worked very hard that night, I observed that 
it was covered all over in regular lines with 
small black marks, neater, smaller, and 
straighter than those on the paper at which 
the men stare every night; and on looking 
more closely I recognised every here and 
there my own likeness, just as I had seen it 
stamped upon the molten lead. This so ex- 
cited my curiosity that I actually said out 
aloud, “ Why I wonder how I came there, 
and what it all is ?” 

The paper rustled slightly and replied, “I 
am a newspaper, I carry news to every one, 
and you enable me to doit. If it were not 
for you I should have no message for any 
one ; you and your neighbours are the letters 
which make me of value, without you I 
should be a plain sheet of paper and have 
nothing to say to any one. As it is, I carry 
news and information to all sorts of people 
and all sorts of homes. You cannot think 
how eagerly I am looked for and read every 
morning, now by a man in business, to whom 
I tell whether he is richer or poorer than he 
was yesterday—now by a poor young girl 
seeking employment for her daily bread— 
now by a mother searching for tidings of her 
sailor boy and the safety of his ship—now 
by the sufferer who hears through me of 
medical skill and the chance of renewed 
strength through the kindly charity which 
supports our hospitals.” 

“But how can you do all this?” I asked. 
“ Can you go toso many homes ?” 
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“Oh dear, no!” the paper exclaimed, “I 
am only one, but there are thousands more 
exactly like me, and each one goes to a differ- 
ent place. Why, miles of paper are used every 
night, and every bit of it is covered with the 
same news, so that it goes to many, many 
places.” 

“ And do you really mean that I make it 
possible for you to carry all these messages 
to the different readers? And am I really 
touching so many lives, all unknown to my- 
self ?” I gasped. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied, “you have no | 
idea of your influence ; I can only influence 
the one who happens to read me, but youare 
influencing every reader, for your likeness is 

rinted over and over again on each of us.” 

“ This is indeed marvellous!” I exclaimed, 
“but I don’t see how it is done.” 

“No, of course not,” replied the paper, 
“because you live all your life here in one 
constant round, and never get beyond it, but 
none the less you are doing a great work— 
we don’t always know all we are doing ; I 
don’t myself, though I have more opportu- 
nities of knowing than you. Well, I will 
explain to you. Every time you are pressed 
against the hot lead, which is a disagreeable 
thing, I grant, your character is being 
moulded. It is then carried down below in 
common with the mould of other characters 
who are your companions. These are taken 
away and placed in other machines, and over 
them there passes first a black mass and then 
the white paper, upon which each letter 
stands out clear and sharp to deliver its 
message to the world. Your character thus 
stamped day by day is made use of in ways 
of which you never dream, and is always 
teaching its message to others. Even when 
you thought your work was done, the im- 
pression you made was carrying lessons more 
widely and continuously than you could 
imagine. The daily round is not the whole 
of life, greater issues hang upon your share 
in it than you have any conception of.” 

“T am, indeed, astonished! I thought life 
was one unceasing round, day after day alike, 
with no further result, and now you show me 
that there has been a purpose in it, and that 
even so insignificant a thing as myself has 
something to do, and can carry an influence 
and a message in ways I never dreamt of ! 
But then,” I reflected, “it is not I that do it | 
after all, I am quite unconscious of anything 
beyond my daily round, and I am only one | 
of many, so that after all my share is but a | 
small one.” 

“That may be,” said the paper, “and it 








is not your business to know all the good 
you do. I don’t suppose many of your com- 
panions are aware of their own influence. 
But I can quite understand it is difficult to 
be contented with a dull jog-trot life like 
yours, until you know the meaning of 
it,” he added, sympathetically, for he doubt- 
less noticed that I was not altogether consoled 
by his explanation, since it seemed a little 
hard that we should never actually see of the 
fruit of our labours. 

Oddly enough that very evening brought 
me the comfort I sought. It was early, the 
men had all returned ready for the night’s 
work, but they had not begun. They were 
sauntering about waiting, I think, for the 
slips of paper, which each man set up in 
front of him, because, presently, some one 
came and gave them each a packet of such 
papers and they set to workat once. Mean- 
while, they amused themselves by talking, 
and I overheard the two near me, and this is 
what they said. 

“T say, Bill, do you remember setting up 
that bit about that fishing smack that was 
lost ? Such a curious thing happened! One 
of the letters got wrong someway, an A was 
left out, but it made all the difference to a 
poor old woman in our street whose boy is a 
sailor, for she read in the paper that the 
Ann was wrecked and all hands lost! Poor 
old lady, I thought it would have been her 
death-blow, she took on so! But it was all 
right in the morning when I took her in the 
next day’s paper and showed her that it 
should have been printed Anna, and so her 
son on board the Ann was all safe. It’s 
amazing the difference what one little letter 
made in her life, poor old soul!” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Bill, “ but I think I know 
something more remarkable still which came 
of the letter A. Do you remember Tom 
Jones, who used to work here? Well, he’s 
gone to London now, on a paper there ; all 
the spare time he’s got he spends in preach- 
ing. I asked him once what made him take 
to it? And I opened my eyes, you may be 
sure, when he answered, ‘The letter A.’ 

“<Tt’s a queer story,’ said Tom, ‘but it’s 
true ; the letter A was the letter that led me 
to my Saviour. I was in a peck o’ trouble 
at the time, the missus and the babes were 
ill and I was worried, and I had less than no 
hope to look to anywhere, for I didn’t believe 
in religion and that sort of thing. Well, one 
night the paper given me to set up for print- 
ing was about a prize which was offered to 
any one who could correctly tell the number 
of A’s in the Book of Hosea. It struck me 
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I might try. I’d had extra expenses at home 
through illness and the doctor to pay, and so 
on, and my work being amongst letters all 
night I thought I stood as good a chance of 
the prize as any one, and sol determined I’d 
goin forit. I hoped to get the money, but 
I found what was better than silver or gold. 
I found the key to life. I used to fancy that 
life ended with what you see, and that we 
made our own lives, but that little letter 
showed me that we are being led by a way 
that we know not, and are in the hands of 
One who orders all things for our good. It 
was Friday night I set it up. As soon as we 
were free I got to work, and by Saturday 
night my task was done. But as I was 
counting the A’s, one struck me more than 
the others ; perhaps, because it was a capital, 
and so I missed it at first, having been 
counting the small ones, and had to go back 
for it; perhaps, because it was an uncommon 
word—“ Achor.” “ Achor,” I thought, “what 
a queer word; I wonder what it means ?” and 
so I turned to the reference and saw in 
Joshua in the margin, “trouble.” Well, 
that’s odd, I said to myself, “the valley of 
trouble for a door of hope.” TmsureI’m in 
trouble enough, and yet I don’t see where 
the hope’s coming from; all day long that 
word Achor stuck in my mind. Saturday 
night I spent nursing my wife, and wonder- 
ing what sort of “hope” there could be for 
me, with the prospect of losing her, for she 
was mortal bad that night. 








In the morning | 
I got a turn out-of-doors, and as I passed an | 
open church-door with service going on, [ | 


thought I would look in and see if I could 
get any light on my difficulty how trouble 
could bring hope. _I was late, and the clergy- 
man was in the pulpit, so I don’t know what 
his text was. He was talking about Atheism, 
and saying that “a” meant “without,” and 
that without God there was no hope for any 
man. He then showed that Christ was the 
hope of every man, the Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end of all things. I’d 
heard lots of similar sermons, but you see I’d 
got the letter A in my head, having counted 
so many the day before, and so it struck me 
as curious that I should hear a sermon which 
was so much about it, and it made me listen, 
and there I found hope, for I found my 
Saviour. He led me through trouble by a 
way that I knew not,’ said Tom Jones, as 
he ended his story, ‘ and now I feel I cannot 
be silent, but must spend myself for Him.’” 

** And so he does,” added Bill, as he turned 
away to receive his night’s work. 

As for me, only an ordinary letter though 
I am, I felt, like Tom Jones, that life had 
more in it than I knew; that even trouble 
brought hope. No longer did I think it 
strange concerning the fiery trial which so 
often tried us, but gladly thenceforth did I 
go upon my daily work, longing only for the 
opportunity which is now mine of telling 
others how strangely mistaken we are when 
we think the influence of our life goes no 
farther than we can see, forgetting that we 
are all in the hands of One, in whom and for 
whom all things live and move and have their 
being. 
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O* the green skirts of Arden, at a spot 

called Hethomme, which, in their many 
windings to the Severn, the waters of the 
Avon stream had given the appearance of a 

eninsula, the half-savage herdsmen of King 

thelred kept the vast droves of royal swine. 
It was a lonely and inhospitable place, and 
yet by no means the most forbidding in that 
wild region, for from the higher ground of 
the peninsula might be seen, on the east, 
south, and west, the sunny clearings made by 
the pleasant reaches of the Avon, while across 
the stream the low green land afforded open 
prospects of the tract of country which lay 
between Dumbleton and Bredon Hills and 
the westering ridges of the Cotswolds. But 








behind the herdsmen, stretching far north- 
ward to Cannock Chase, lay the dense Mer- 
cian forest of Arden, which even the great 
roads—the Ryknield Way, Watling Street, 
and the Fosse-road—did not venture to pene- 
trate. 

This was in the old days, when, as the 
historian tells us, wolves still haunted the 
wattled folds of the little settlement of Wol- 
verhampton, and Birmingham—the hamlet 
of the Beormingas—was but a stockaded 
cluster of huts in the depths of the forest. 
The “wick” of the Wearingas, which in 
after-times grew into the famous city of War- 
wick, had already been established; and 


| only a few miles north of Hethomme perin- 
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sula, among a barbarous community of iron- 
stone miners, charcoal-burners, and smiths, 
the Mercian kings had fortified for themselves 
a “vil” out of the ruins which marked the 
site of the Roman Alcester. 

It was probably in the year 702 that a 
strange rumour travelled through the forest 
to the palace at Alcester, and was carried 
onward to the walled stronghold of Wigornia 
(Worcester), where it reached the ears of 
Eegwin, the third bishop of the Mercian see. 
It was told with much wonderment how 
Eoves, one of the swineherds, while wandering 
through a glade on the edge of the forest at 
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Seal of Evesliam Abbey. 


Hethomme, had seen three beautiful women, | 
who came towards him singing a sweet, un- | 


earthly song. 
not the marvelling of the foresters of Arden. 


The fact alone is recorded, | 


Was this the last protest and appeal of the god- | 


desses of a doomed and discredited religion ? | 


Were these fair figures the weird sisters, the 


divine Fates, of a creed which was vanishing | 


before the thorn-crowned figure on the cross ? 
It is impossible to say. It is just at this point 
apparently that the lingering twilight of the 
Saxon paganism had begun, in Mercia at 





fragrance filled the woods; and in one hand 
she carried a book, and in the other a éross 
beaming with golden light. Stretching forth 
the cross, she blessed the bishop and vanished 
away. 

“Glad at heart, therefore, was the holy 
man on account of these things. He under- 
stood it to be the divine will that this very 
spot should be set aside for the worship of 
God, and consecrated to his blessed Mother 
for the propitiation of the ages.” Straightway 
a fair abbey sprang up in the forest glade, 
and in 709 was consecrated by Wilfrid, Arch- 
bishop of York, the powerful and wealthy 
prelate who confirmed the papal supremacy 
in Great Britain. It was enriched with 
farms and hamlets, forest and corn-land. 
Ethelred, Kenred, and Offa fostered it with 
royal favour. The name of Hethomme fell 
speedily into disuse, and in the rustic speech, 
as the seal of the great house still testifies, 
the place was called Eovesholm, Evesham, 
after the poor swineherd Eoves. 

One wonders what Eoves himself thought 
of the matter; whether a kindlier fortune 


| brightened his old age ; whether he fed the 


least, to merge into the dawn of early British | 
/monkish axes cleared away the centuried oaks 


Christianity. 

In any case the good bishop, who seems to 
have already obtained a grant of the land 
about Hethomme, took a shrewd advantage 
of the opportunity presented to him. He 
visited the spot where the three fair women 
had appeared. Alone, in the first glimmer of 
sunrise he beheld, not the heathen goddesses, 
but the Virgin Mother and her heavenly 
handmaidens : “ Our Lady,” more white-shin- 
ing than lilies, says the old chronicle, more 
freshly sprung than roses; and a ravishing 





less meagrely or slept the warmer as the 


and elms, and the beautiful mason-work rose 
beside the pleasaiit Avon stream ; whether 
he left children to tell of his vision and make 
grim comment on the growing splendour of 
the abbey, or whether he, too, assumed the 
Benedictine habit ; in a word, what became 
of him and how he died at last. 

The “Chronicon Abbatiz de Evesham,” 
in its three hundred pages, has no word more 
of him, but much of Bishop Eegwin, who 
resigned his see to become abbot, and, after 
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attaining “a swan-like oldage,” departed this 
life on the 30th December, 717—much of his 
miracles, and of his jewelled shrines of gold 
and silver. One detail only need be men- 
tioned here, as it illustrates how legends grew 
up about the ruins of the old Roman cities of 
Britain. The chronicler tells with a naive 
piety how Ecgwin preached to the miners, 
charcoal-burners, and smiths of Alcester— 
smudged and sturdy worshippers of Wodin 


and Freya every one of them ; and how the | 
smiths dashed hammer on anvil, drowning | 


the holy man’s exhortations, and finally driv- 
ing him with aching ear-drums into the peace 


of the forest. A terrible fate fell on Alcester. | 


The earth yawned and swallowed it and its 
grimy brood of hammermen, and to this day, 
says the chronicler truly enough, men turn- 
ing the soil for building purposes strike on 
the foundations of the wicked race. Roman 
Britain had, it would seem, already been 
forgotten. 

Five-and-fifty abbots ruled in Evesham 





if 
| from the days of Eegwin down to the disso- 
lution ; five-and-fifty and one, if the reader 
ares to include the wretched creature Philip 
Hawford, who was invested for the sole pur- 
pose of surrendering the venerable abbey 
into the hands of the spoilers. The story of 
their reign is by no means an unvaried record 
of peace, prayer, and. usefulness. After the 
death of Ecgwin eighteen abbots ruled in 
prosperity and tranquillity, but evil days 
followed. The monastery fell into the hands 
of a rapacious chief, and in 941 the monks 
were driven out to seek what refuge they 
might. Nineteen years later Osward was 
appointed abbot, and in his days the old 
church of Ecgwin came down with a crash, 
and the reinstated monks had to assume the 
burthen of rebuilding it. At Osward’s death 
the monastery was again harried, and a few 
secular canons were put in their places, Elfere, 
the Mercian prince, reserving to his own use 
| the greater part of the abbey lands till sick- 
| ness and old age frightened him into restitu- 
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tion. It was then too late. 


The canons | tained possession. 


The. Benedictines appear 


were too strong to be ousted, and immediately | to have been at last securely reinstated in 


afterwards the notorious Earl Godwin ob- | the days of Abbot Ailfward, 1014; and some 
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thirty years later we 
catch a glimpse of two 
memorable _person- 
ages, Whose names, at 
least, will survive as 
long as the English 
language is spoken— 
Leofric and Godiva. 

Very different from 
“the grim Earl” of 
legend, 
“His beard a foot before him, ~ 

and his hair 

A yard behind,’ 

is the Leofric whom 
Canute loved exceed- 
ingly, and whom In- 
gulph describes as 
most illustrious and ame 
most virtuous. “Save ‘© 
that he bestowed our 
manorof Badby on the 
monastery of Evesham, he never did any 
injury to us of Croyland.” The ride through 
Coventry is amere myth. Husband and wife 
were deeply attached to each other, and their 
great wealth seems to have been lavished on 
churches and monastic houses. At the sug- 
gestion of Prior Avicius of Evesham, their 
confessor, they built Holy Trinity Church at 
Bengeworth, on the other side of the Avon, 
and the Earl restored the manor of Hampton 
to the abbey. Godgiva, as the chroniclers 
call her, survived Leofric by at least thirty 
years, and it is probable that the Coventry 
legend grew out of the rhyme in the memo- 
rial window set up in Trinity Church, Co- 
ventry, three centuries later :— 


** IT Luriche for love of thee 





Doe make Coventre tol-free.” 


During the years that Mannius was abbot | 
the church begun by Osward was completed | 
and consecrated, aud the good monks of | 
Evesham rejoiced beyond measure in the 
marvellous shrine which their lord made for | 
the relics of the saintly Bishop Ecgwin. It 
was constructed of gold, silver, and precious | 
stones, and in it there were three priceless | 
jewels, which at night lit up a great part of | 
the darkened church. 


And the saintly | 
bishop, too, seems to have rejoiced, for when | 
one of the master goldsmiths, carving an 
image on the shrine, ran a chisel through 
his hand, the saint interposed. The crafts- 
man wiped the blood from his hand and felt 
no pain, and when he awoke on the morrow 
the wound was healed. 

Mannius resigned on account of his failing 
health, and Egelwyn, his successor, fell on | 
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the dark epoch of the Conquest. In the 
early days of his reign, says the Evesham 
Chronicle, William the King ravaged whole 
shires in these parts on account of the broken 
men and robbers who lurked in the forest ; 
and crowds of old men and youth, and 
women with their little ones, came hither, 
fleeing most sorrowfully from the misery of 
famine. They lay in the town, indoors and 
out, and in the graveyard about the great 
abbey church, and the tender-hearted Domi- 
nus Abbas gave orders that they should be 
piously received and all their needs feelingly 
cared for. And in compliance with the rule 
of St. Benedict he fed daily from his own 
table thirty of these hollow-eyed “strangers 
and guests,” washing the feet of twelve 
others, and never shrinking from the un- 
happy lepers among them. 

It was in the days, too, of this great- 
hearted Egelwyn that Aldwin, prior of Win- 
cheleumbe, together with Alfwy, a deacon 
of Evesham, and an unlettered brother 
named Rheinfrid, set forth with an ass 
bearing a load of books, vestments, and 
relics, to restore the wasted monasteries in 
Northumbria. To their zeal in this strange 
mission in a barbarous region is to be attri- 
buted the revival of the famous houses of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, the home of the 
Venerable Bede, of Whitby and Lastingham, 
from which last sprang St. Mary’s at York. 

On the death of Egelwyn, Walter the 
Norman, the chaplain of Lanfranc, was ap- 
pointed abbot by the Conqueror. With more 
eagerness than discretion he pulled down the 
abbey church, “at that time one of the most 
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beautiful in Britain,” and undertook the huge 
task of replacing it with a great minster, the 
fame of which should be rumoured through 
the land. Speedily, however, there was a 
dearth of stone, timber, and—‘ what counts 
most in human need”—money. What was 
to be done? Our Dominus Abbas was not 
at a loss). He summoned to him two wise 
monks who had travelled through many dis- 
tant shires, and confided to them his project. 
They assented ; and so with cross and burn- 
ing tapers, accompanied some distance on 
their way by the brotherhood singing their 
rhymed Latin canticles, the two set forth 
with a small train, and in the midst a horse 
bearing the shrine of St. Eegwin—but surely 
not the same golden scriniwm in which Abbot 
Mannius had set the three marvellous jewels. 
Picture, if you can, that strange little band 
of cowled figures traversing the wild England 
of those days: now lost in the depths of the 
forest ; now moving along some old Roman 
road, rendered here and there almost im- 
passable by swamp and quagmire ; now pass- 
ing hurriedly through the charred ruins of 
some townstead ravaged by the Normans ; 
now pausing at some monastery gate, crossing 
some dangerous river-ford, or making a brief 
sojourn in some busy town to preach, to 
exhibit the shrine of the saint, to let the 
diseased and suffering touch some miraculous 
relic, and to gather such offerings as the piety 
or gratitude or superstition of the people 
prompted them to make. Many a coin and 
trinket found their way into the satchels of 
Hereman and his companions. The Evesham 
“Chronicon” preserves no complete record 
of their wanderings. We know they visited 
Oxford ; we have a picture of them struggling 
through the “ tremendous headlong-rush ” of 
the Trent, and only reaching the northern 
bank by the aid of the saint; we see them 
preaching and healing in London; the good 
people of Dover and Winchester welcomed 
the little band. If the wise monk Hereman 
had but left us a graphic account of this 
strange quest when he returned after—how 
many months must it have been ?/—to the 
cloisters of Evesham to gossip for the rest of 
his life about his memorable journeyings ! 
Whatever wealth was brought back, how- 
ever, it could hardly have been all appro- 
priated to the progress of the great church, 
which, indeed, was not completed and conse- 
crated till 1239, during the abbacy of Richard 
le Gras, who, by the way, became Chancellor 
of England, and was much employed by our 
Henry III. both within the realm and over 
But something was being constantly 


seas, 











added to the majestic pile, and the roll of 
the brotherhood showed an increasing list of 
names. Shortly after the death of Abbot 
Walter there were sixty-seven monks, and 
over sixty servants whose occupations afford 
us some hint of convent life. Five of the 
servants had care of the church, two were in 
the infirmary, two in the chancery, five in the 
kitchen, seven in the bakehouse, four in the 
brewery, four in the bath, two in the shoe- 
maker’s shop, three in the garden, one at the 
cloister-gate, two at the great gate—probably 
the great arched entrance on the north which 
opened into the market-place, and remains 
of which, partly buried in the accumulated 
soil of three centuries, may still be seen by 
the visitor to Evesham—five were in the 
vineyard, four were fishermen, four attend- 
ants in the abbot’s chamber, three in the 
great hall, two watchmen, and four waited 
on the monks when they went abroad. 

The curious may still discover who it was 
that hung the great bell “ Benedict,” and its 
song-fellow ; who inscribed the bell Jesus 
with the line— 


* Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat,” 


and its companion “Gloriosa” with the 
rhymes— 
* Ave! gloriosa virginum regina 
Vitis generosa, vite medicina;” 

who finally, when the church had been 
finished, added the mighty ringers ““Egwyn” 
and “ Maria,” with their quaint spells against 
thunder and lightning. But who shall tell 
us to what pious hands Evesham owed its 
sixteen chapels and altars, its gorgeous win- 
dows of stained glass, its hundred and sixty- 
four marble pillars picked out with gold ? 

Abbot Thomas of Marleberge, or Marl- 
borough, built the cloister-house, no stone of 
which remains, and, one may conjecture, 
erected the large, beautifully sculptured 
arch which opened from the cloisters, and 
which has happily survived as a memorial 
of the splendour that has vanished for ever. 
A pious, law-learned, courageous, indefatig- 
able man was this Thomas of Marleberge ; 
another Abbot Samson, who would have 
been as great as he it may be gathered, had 
occasion offered. The Evesham “ Chroni- 
con” devotes a hundred and seventy pages 
to the days and deeds of Thomas, while yet 
a humble brother, and his discreditable 
abbot, Roger Norreys ; and a singularly in- 
teresting survey one obtains from them of 
the extremes of good and evil in the mo- 
nastic life of the thirteenth century. 
Roger’s record is one of those dark chapters 
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in the story of the cloisters which have done | 
so much to discredit the genuine piety and 
usefulness of the religious orders. How the 
fugitive monk of Canterbury became abbot | 
of Evesham it is difficult to understand ; 
gross must have been the corruption in high 
places. He is described as a wine-bibber 
and luxurious “beyond all English monks” ; 
depraved and insolent, tyrannical and rapa- 
cious. Of one vice he was free—hypocrisy ; 
indeed he flaunted his iniquity. He appro- 
priated to himself and his creatures the reve- | 
nues of the abbey ; his monks, whom he called | 
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puppies, vassals, ribalds, he stinted of food 
and clothes so that they could not attend 
choir or chapter, and had often no pittance 
but bread and water. A quarter of the year 
or more he spent in revelry at his princely 
manors, while at home hospitality was aban- 
doned, the poor forgotten—how otherwise, 
when the brethren often lacked fuel and 
salt, and rain poured in through the neglected 
roofs of even the great church which was 
going to ruin ? 

It. is unnecessary to dwell on the details 
of these evil and sensual years, and space 
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does not allow us to follow the struggles of | year a vacancy in the abbatial chair at 
Thomas de Marleberge to put things to | Evesham. 


right. 
general adviser, he did what one intrepid 
monk could to retrieve the misery and dis- 
grace which had fallen on Evesham. At 
last, having arranged with the papal Legate 
Cardinal Pandulf—his figure is familiar to 
us through Shakespeare’s King John—for 
a surprise visit to the monastery, Thomas 
arose in his place in the chapter and accused 
the abbot to his face. It was a long list of 
ugly charges, and the lawyer-like sacrist 
wound up with the alternative: “ Knowing 
that the heart of our abbot is hardened, and 
that he turns away his eyes that he may 
shut out heaven, if you go leaving him 
abbot, as many of us as can put forward foot 
will abandon these sacred walls and return 
to the world ; so shall our souls at judgment 
day be required at your hands.” 

“What say you to these charges?” asked 
the Legate. “They are not true,” replied 
the Dominus Abbas; but the denial availed 
him nothing, and he was deposed and com- 
pelled to restore what he had plundered 
from the brotherhood. Strangely enough, 
as it seems to us, he was assigned the priory 
of Penwortham for his sustenance. Five 
months later the grant was withdrawn in 
consequence of his excesses. He fought 
hard but unsuccessfully for restoration to 
his abbacy, and five years after his deposi- 
tion he was once more appointed to Pen- 
wortham by the compassionate Pandulf, 
“est he should be a runagate all the days 
of his life.” For six years he made the 
most he could of the Lancashire house, and 
at last died bitterly hostile to Evesham. 

Thomas de Marleberge became prior 
under the next abbot, a good and worthy 
man, and on his death succeeded to the rule 
of the abbey. What need is there to dwell 
on his pious munificence, his building and 
rebuilding, his gifts of stained-glass windows, 
shrines, fish-pools, books, lamps, and .costly 
vestments ? The man’s self was his greatest 
service to his monastery. His seems to be 
the one truly notable and imposing person- 
ality in the annals of Evesham. 

Like the rain, the dust of oblivion falls on 
the just and the unjust. Abbot Roger and 
Abbot Thomas are alike forgotten ; but one 
name and one incident, in truth, survive in 
the popular memory of Evesham—the name 
of Simon de Montfort and the great battle, 
fought on the northern green slopes about a 
mile from the town, in which he fell ; and 
singularly enough there was in that very 


As dean and sacrist, lawyer and | 





The reader can turn to history for the 
description of that momentous struggle. He 
will learn how the patriot earl, who for cen- 
turies after was branded as an ambitious 
traitor, but who in reality laid the basis of 
popular representation in the government of 
England, marched forth with his paladins 
from the abbey walls on that fatal Tuesday 
morning, August 4, 1265; how the battle 
raged in the midst of a tempest of torrent 
rain and a dense darkness lit up by inces- 
sant and appalling lightning flashes ; how 
the old earl fell overborne by numbers, and 
how his heroic body was hacked and hewn 
after death by his atrocious enemies. 

But the page of history does not satisfac- 
torily explain the strange popular veneration 
of the people of England for the dead cham- 
pion of their liberties. It does not make it 
clear how Simon the Earl became Simon the 
Saint and Martyr; how it happened that 
miracles were wrought at his tomb before 
the high altar in the abbey church at Eves- 
ham ; how he was canonized by the faith of 
the poor and afflicted and wretched. “O 
Symon de Mountefort, if thou didst any 
good thing for God,” sobbed a poor woman 
over the body of her husband, “if as we 
believe thou wast a martyr for justice’ sake, 
show thy power on this man.” And the 
man drew breath and lived ; to the wonder 
of Coventry town. Before the great fight a 
youth, taken to Bishop Grossteste’s tomb at 
Lincoln to be cured of some malady, fell 
asleep, and on waking declared that the holy 
prelate had gone to Evesham to the assist- 
ance of his friend De Montfort, who was 
about to die there. 

The coffers of the abbey must have been 
considerably enriched by the offerings made 
at the shrine of the martyred earl. There 
still survives a chronicle, forty pages of 

rinted matter in the edition of the Camden 
ociety, relating his miracles, and the curious 
old record closes with hymn and prayer— 
“ Salve, Symon Montis-Fortis 
totius flos militia, 


Duras penas passus mortis, 
Protector gentis Angliz.” 


“ Ora pro nobis, beate Symon! ut digni efficiamur 
promissionibus Christi.” 

It was probably through the concourse of 
pilgrims to the shrine of this singular mar- 
tyr that about twenty years later Abbot 
John of Brokehampton was able to build 
the cloisters opposite Thomas de Marle- 
berge’s chapter-house. The beautiful arch 
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THE VISION OF EOVES. 














between the two, which still survives, was 
probably erected by him, if it was not the 
work of Abbot Thomas. In his reign, too, 
the fine church of St. Lawrence, which is 
standing yet, was completed and conse- 
erated. When the sister church of All 
Saints was built is uncertain, but it was in 
existence in 1350. 

Of surpassing beauty and princely spa- 
ciousness must have been the great house of 
Evesham when the last abbot, Clement 
Lichfield, was enthroned before the -high 
altar of St. Eegwin. Though he had fallen 
on evil times, he so little foresaw the storm 
of confiscation and dissolution that he deter- 
mined. to add one more colossal ornament to 
the stately piles of sculptured stones encir- 
cled by the ancient boundary walls of his 
predecessors. He reared the noble bell- 
tower on the north-east side of the abbey 
church, but before it had reached its destined 
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height the end of the old monasticism had 
arrived, and the last monkish structure in 
| England was hurriedly finished and roofed 
in. Lichfield was coerced into the resigna- 
tion of his charge, and a young monk, Philip 
| Hawford, or Ballard, was appointed his 
| successor in 1539, for the sole purpose of 
| surrendering the monastery. He did so on 
the 17th November, and the sanctuary of 
eight centuries—the great church with its 
jewelled shrines and splendid tombs, its 
| wealth of art and. beauty ; the abbey with 
its cloistered home, its vineyards, gardens, 
fish-pools, barns, almshouses—was granted 
to Henry VIII.’s favourite, Philip Hoby, for 
| £891 10s. 

| The Lichfield tower, the churches of St. 
| Lawrence and All Saints, the cloister arch, 
the north Norman gateway, the almonry 
and one or two houses were reserved from 
| destruction, but all the rest was doomed. 
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Evesham Abbey was leased as a stone | gered in the imaginations of the children 
quarry, and in the course of a generation | and grandchildren of the townspeople who 
not a stone was left upon a stone. witnessed the catastrophe, and now and 
What and how much was wantonly de-| again some semblance of reality was given 
stroyed, how much was buried in the demo- | to these dreams by discoveries made among 
lition of the venerable buildings no one can | the ruins. Some of the objects found many 
even surmise. There have been those who | years ago, writes one historian, “are said to 
thought that the great crypts of the abbey | have been so valuable as greatly to have 
church still stand uninjured beneath the | advanced the fortunes of their discoverers.” 
accumulation of rubbish. It has been fan-| As one stands on a summer day beside the 
cied that among fragments of carved and | fine old tower on the green plateau which 
gilded capitals, storied glass, mutilated | overlooks the Avon, all these memories flit 
images of kings, abbots, and saints, the | past, and, behind them all, in the vagueness 
shattered tombs of Ecgwin and Simon de | of antiquity, one perceives the tumbling 
Montfort might yet be found; but surely | green of the woods of Arden, and sees the 
the last of the ill-fated brotherhood would | grim figure of the swineherd of Ethelred 
have carried away the relics they valued | of Mercia. 
most, unless indeed they hid them in the} Strange, what came out of that swine- 
secrecy of the crypts, in the empty hope of | herd’s vision! And again one wonders what 
better times. | Eoves thought of if, and what was the fate 
Naturally stories of buried treasure lin- | of him. 

















FROM PEACE TO REST. 


THERE is a sleep that the children know, 
A hush that comes with the sunset glow, 

When the dimpled limbs are laid to rest, 

And the bright eyes close on a loving breast ; 

And the happy fancy, tired of play, 

Goes off to a dreamland far away : 

The fathers wake and the mothers weep 

When times are hard ; but the children sleep. 


There is a rest that the saints shall know 

While the crowds around them come and go; 
When the bonds shall break, and the soul be free 
To seek those joys that we may not sce ; 

And we, who stand by the lifeless clay, 

What know we yet of the spirit’s way ? 

We cannot follow that upward flight 

From the gloom of earth to the realms of light. 


O Father, here in Thy world below 

Let heaven begin in the lives we know ; 

In the weary brain and the troubled breast 

Let there be quiet and love and rest ; 

So pain and patience, and toil and strife 

Shall serve to cherish the higher life, 

Till the bonds shall break and the conflict cease, 
And we pass in silence from peace to peace. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 














And the bright eyes close on a loving breast.” 











From a photegraph) 


(by J. W. Thomas, Colwyn Bay. 


Mr. Hughes and some of his Pupils. 


THE CONGO TRAINING INSTITUTION, COLWYN BAY. 


AU who know anything of missionary 
labour in Central and Southern Africa 
are aware that very few white men can live 
and work for any length of time in the cli- 
mate of the Congo and the Cameroons; and 
yet, in spite of this, good men and women 
are found willing to give up ali and labour 
there. Unhappily, it often happens that 
before they have had time to effect any real 
improvement either in the social or spiritual 
condition of the heathen among whom they 
are working, they are attacked by the ter- 
rible malarial fevers which undermine the 
constitution and waste the energies, and 
they are bound either to return home or die. 

Still the heathen population multiply to 
an extent almost impossible to conceive by 
us who live in a civilised northern country, 
aad if the message of salvation is to be car- 
ried to only a tithe of them, the band of 
messengers must be very large indeed. 

Many of our most experienced and earnest 
missionaries have come to the conclusion 
that, if any real work is to be done in con- 
verting the heathen of Africa to Christianity, 
it must be effected, to a large extent, by 
Africans themselves. 

As an outcome of this opinion a work has 


been started in a quiet, unostentatious 
manner in Colwyn Bay—a very pretty and 
healthy spot in North Wales—which must 
not only commend itself to all who are inte- 
rested in mission work, but cause us to 
wonder that no such project has been set on 
foot before. 

The plan is to bring African youths who 
have given evidence of real conversion to 
Christianity to England, away from the su- 
perstitious and evil influences of their own 
people, and give them a high moral, spi- 
ritual, and industrial training, and after four 
years to send them back to their native land 





to work with and under the superintendence’ 


of our missionaries, for the elevation and 
conversion of the natives. 

The head of this work, the Rev. W. 
Hughes, a Welshman, was sent out many 
years ago by the Baptist Missionary Society 
to labour on the banks of the Congo, and 
while there he was struck with the discre- 
pancy between the workers and the work to 
be done, the long time taken up in learning 
the language, and the evil effect of tke cli- 
mate upon the missionaries, and was con- 
vinced that if any real work was to be done 
in civilising and evangelising the heathen, it 
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must be by native teachers and preachers 
who, having been brought to the knowledge 
of the Saviour, would have advantages which 
no white stranger could possibly have. 

Born to the climate, being of the same 
colour, and speaking the same language, well 
acquainted with the superstitions, prejudices, 
humours, and modes of thought of those 
among whom they laboured, what power 
would they have in drawing others to the 
Saviour ! 

Speaking the same language cannot be 
overagted as a power for good ; daily expe- 
ty shows how difficult it is to preach 
and pray in public in a newly-acquired or 
half-acquired language, and how almost im- 
possible it is to make one’s meaning clear to 
the hearers. 

It was during a long illness, brought on by 
incessant work in an unhealthy climate, that 
Mr. Hughes determined to put this plan into 
practice be it in ever so small a way. 

A sea voyage being his only chance of life, 
he was ordered home, and, although he would 
willingly have given his life for the cause if 
that would have been of any service to it, 
he saw no glory in dying out there without 
doing any good at all; therefore he came 
home nine years ago, bringing with him two 
coloured boys from the , There are 
now ten; five more are coming at once, and 
it is hoped that fifty may in time be under 
training. 

In selecting Colwyn Bay for his centre of 
work Mr. Hughes was guided by the thought 
that Wales was a religious country, a land 
where there is a Bible in every house, and 
where every one can read it; and, further, 
that Colwyn Bay was mild and healthy, and, 
above all, its people were pious, courteous, 
and kind, And results have proved his selec- 
tion to be a wise one. 

The African youths have enjoyed good 
health, and the people of the little bay take 
great interest in the work, and do all they 
can to second Mr. Hughes in his efforts to 
train them in all that is best of Christian life 
and education, so that they may be a blessing 
to their own country when they return and 
permeate at once the artisan, commercial, 
and social life of the Africans with the 
leaven of the Gospel of Christ. 

After receiving a good English education, 
these African students are apprenticed to 
some trade or other in the village; for 
example, two are with the chemist of Colwyn 
Bay, who shows his interest in the work by 
receiving them without fee. One is appren- 
ticed to a wheelwright, one to a carpenter, 





one to a printer, and another to a blacksmith. 
Not one of the masters will take a fee. 

The wheelwright, who is shortly to return 
to his home in the Congo district, is receiving 
instruction from one of the doctors in the 
village, in bandaging and dressing wounds, 
as accidents are of frequent occurrence out 
there. All learn to work in the garden ard 
to look after poultry, but in the midst of all, 
the one great object of their presence here is 
never lost sight of, that of training them to 
be ministers of the Gospel. The knowledge 
of the New Testament possessed by these 
young men is marvellous, and their example 
in the village is felt to be in every respect 
good. 

About three years ago a doctor of medi- 
cine, who is not a member of any Church 
and who never publicly gave thanks before 
meals, was observed to say grace in the 
presence of one of the students who he knew 
was accustomed to it, least by any means 
he should set an example of carelessness and 
neglect. 

They live a free and industrious life, rising 
early and going to bed betimes ; their food is 
good and abundant, consisting of fruit, pota- 
toes and meat; they learn to drink milk here, 
which is considered wholesome for them, 
though in their own country they never touch 
it, regarding it much as we do blood. 

They take kindly to wearing boots, to 
which of course they have never been accus- 
tomed and which at first make their feet 
tender. 

Most of the African youths have been 
sent from the Congo and Cameroons dis- 
tricts, the American and German missions. 

Daniel, one of those trained here, returned 
to the Congo in 1890 and is working with 
one of the American Baptist missionaries. 
He is of great use as a carpenter, and 
preaches the Gospel to his people, which 
last is his great object in life. He goes from 
village to village and from town to town, 
where he gets hundreds of men, women and 
children to listen to the words of eternal life. 
A second is ready to return, and waiting only 
for the American missionary to take him; 
two others will, all being well, go back with 
Mr. Cousins in the new year. He is over 
here to recover health after thirteen years’ 
mission work in the Congo. 

The advantage of giving a trade to these 
African students is twofold, their skill in 
handicrafts will secure for them respect and 
attention, and they will be able by supporting 
themselves to avoid being a burden upon 
funds raised here in England ; and secondly, 
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their motives in preaching the Gospel will | British and African Steam Navigation Co., 
be above suspicion. Liverpool, who take a deep interest in it, 

These young men on going back do not | and not only subscribe to it but frequently 
cost a penny to any society, there are no | give the young men free passage here and 
tithes, taxes, or rents to be paid there. | back. 
There are fruits in abundance, and the fertile | The cost of each student is £15 passage 
land with but little toil supplies all their | here from the Congo, £25 a year for all 
needs. expenses while here, and £15 return journey, 

The management of this training institu- | making a sum of £130 as the whole expense 
tion is now entrusted to a committee. It is | of preparing a native missionary to Africa. 
under the patronage of the King of the| A work like this speaks for itself. It is 
Belgians. Its secretary is the Rev. W. | the Saviour’s own way of working. What 
Hughes, who devotes every power he has to | He said to the Gadarene, He says to each of 
the work. these African students: “Go home to thy 

The institution has received most valuable | friends and tell them how great things the 
help from Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co., | Lord hath done for thee.” 

EMMA BREWER, 





MUSICAL SAND. 
By F. A. FULCHER. 


Behn, singing, barking, these seem | separated, and deposited by wind or wave, 
strange epithets to apply to those | compose the sum of all their mystery. 
patches of disintegrated rock which usually | I hold in my left hand as I write a speci- 
lie mute beside the music-making waves of | men of “singing” sand. It is too small a 
the sea, or spread their pall of silence across | | quantity to be coaxed into making any appre- 
a desert waste ; for, as a rule, the presence | | ciable sound, but it shows under the micro- 
of sand assures an extraordinary quietness, | scope the distinctive characteristics of all the 
and the thought of a sandy shore or desert | vocal sands, if so I may call thc-n, the round 
conjures up the conception of a deep silence. | shape and high polish and uniformity of size 
Nevertheless, there occur here and there | of each quartzose grain, and the freedom 
such striking exceptions to the rule, that | from admixture of “irregular fragments of 
perhaps nothing i in all the wonders of natural | flint, iron ore, shell, and ‘the many “other sub- 
phenomena is more strange than the music | stances commonly composing sand. This 
of the “singing beaches * and « sounding | specimen was taken from the musical beach 
hills ” of musical sand. | at Eigg which, with some of the most re- 
Only about one hundred of these weird | markable of the sounding hills and shores, I 
spots are known throughout the whole world, | would present to my indulgent readers. 
and most of them occur in places off the| From the desert peninsula where Horeb 
beaten tracks of travel, so that until science | and Sinai rise for ever sacred, there came to 
made special pilgrimage in search of them, | us a strange legend some hundreds of years 
but little was known of their sounds or their| ago. “ The bells of a monastery lon 
nature. The sounds emitted by each of these buried in the sand, still ring,” it said ; “ the 
sands differ in tone and degree, but in each | Arabs passing along in their leisurely 
case are so marked that it may truly be | fashion were run away with as they came 
said that they ring, sing, bark, hoot, shout, | within sound of the ringing mountain, their 
or sigh; sometimes whispering in the low | usually stolid camels being unwontedly - 
strains of an Eolian harp, sometimes growling | frightened by the Memnonian music.” And 
deep like distant thunder. Travellers’ tales, | European pilgrims bore witness to the truth 
myths, legends! Yes, all these, as you may | of the tale, for they too had heard the 
well think my story of the sounding sands, | striking of the ‘“ nakous,” or metal bar sus- 
for these first drew attention to their exist- | pended from the two ends, which served as a 
ence ; but more than these, for the travellers’ | bell to the Arabian priests, though no habi- 
tale has become a proved fact, duly weighed | tation existed in the lonely spot. So the 
and classified, and the legends of “bell” | Gebel Nakous, or Mountain of the Bell, gained 
mountains and “ barking” sands have given | a legendary notoriety ; but later travellers 
place to a scientific analysis of the highly | were not content with so mythical an expla- 
polished and uniform grains which, sorted, | nation of the sounds which they also heard, 
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and after many theories had been advanced 
and again banished to keep the doubtful 
company of the Arabian legend, the sounds 
were at length, and only quite lately, traced 
to the peculiar character of the sand which 
covers one side of the hill. This has been 
separated and deposited by the strong west- 
erly wind which blows almost constantly across 
the Sinaitic peninsula, and being very pure it 
emits more marked sounds than any other 
deposit. 

May I quote the description of Lieutenant 
Wellstead, a naval officer who visited the 
spot in the year 1885, to give some idea of 
the extraordinary nature of the music of this 
sand. He says: “Seated ona rock at the 
base of the sloping eminence, I directed one 
of the Bedouin guides to ascend, and it was 
not until he had reached some distance that 
I perceived the sand in motion, rolling down 
the hill to the depth of afoot. . . . At their 
commencement the sounds might be com- 
pared to the faint strains of an Eolian harp 
when its strings first catch the breeze; as 
the sand became more violently agitated by 
the increased velocity of the descent, the 
noise more nearly resembled that produced 
by drawing the moistened finger over glass. 
As it reached the base, the reverberations 
attained the loudness of distant thunder, 
causing the rock on which we were seated 
to vibrate.” Imagine a traveller suddenly 
arrested by such sounds as these in his pas- 
sage through the singularly lonely region 
which extends from Tor to Gebel Nakous, 
where broken stones cover the hills, giving 
them the appearance of huge piles of black 
and frowning crags, where no blade of grass 
nor even the common desert shrubs grow, 
and where the strong wind sweeps. past the 
hill, playing loudly upon the sensitive chords 
of sand. No wonder the imaginative East 
founded wild tales on their magic music ! 
No wonder the inquiring West deemed them 
a worthy subject for scientific investigation ! 

Another of these sounding hills stands in 
the plains above Cabul in India. When 
the Emperor Baber visited it in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century he gave an 
account of the sounds which describes them 
just as they are to this day. He wrote 
thus: “ Between the plains there is a small 
hill, in which a line of sandy ground reaches 
from the top to the bottom. They call it 
Reg Ruwan. They say that in the summer 
season the sound of drums and nugarets 
issues from the sand.” As in the case of 
Gebel Nakous, it is only of late years that 
these sounds have been traced to the “line 











of sandy ground ” mentioned incidentally by 
the medieval Emperor of India. In former 
years legends attributed them to the voice 
of a dead saint buried near by, and later 
accounts to some natural conformation of 
the surrounding country, which might cause 
any small sound to be magnified and re- 
echoed. 

The “ barking sand” of Hawaii ‘is one of 
the most curious examples of musical sand. 
It lies in an isolated patch on the landward 
side of one of the sand dunes which stretch for 
hundreds of acres along the shore of Kawai. 
This coast is thickly covered with the water- 
worn fragments of shell and rock and coral, 
from among which the wind has taken up 
and separated with a wonderful precision— 
regulated, no doubt, by the weight and 
shape of the grains—those particular atoms 
which are musical, and thrown them to one 
particular spot, from whence issue those 
sounds which for ages have represented to 
the superstitious natives the voices of the 
ancient dead long buried in the sand, or the 
fierce barking of some ghoulish monster. 

The remaining examples I shall mention 
in detail occur on flat beaches, and are in 
Great Britain. 

The musical beach at Eigg was discovered 
by Hugh Miller during his renowned cruise 
in the Betsy. He was lying on the beach in 
the little bay, turning over in his fertile 
mind the why and wherefore of a certain 
fossil he had found unexpectedly in the 
sand, when he became aware of a peculiar 
hooting sound, and listening attentively to 
detect from whence it came, traced it to the 
footsteps of his companions as they walked 
over the sand, the peculiarly pure character 
of which he had already observed. Eigg 
Bay is covered with the white and shining 
mass of highly polished and rounded quartz- 
ose grains washed out of the cliff at some 
little distance, separated and carried hither 
by the ceaseless action of the waves. Here, 
on any day when the sand is dry, may be 
heard the peculiar ring and song of the beach 
as it is trodden under foot. 

My fifth example, the Studland Bay de- 
posit, is interesting not so much from the 
quality of its musical powers, which are 
comparatively poor, but because until it 
was discovered quite recently the sand at 
Eigg was the only singing beach known in 
the British Isles. The musical sand at 
Studland, a tiny bay on the west side of the 
entrance to Poole harbour, occurs in a nar- 
row zone between the wind-blown sand of, 
the landward side of the beach and the 
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high-water line. It gives forth sounds of a 
distinctly musical character, though weak in 
degree, a small and shrill hoot under the 
foot and a continued cry when a sack filled 
with sand is drawn across its surface. This 
sand shows under the microscope a larger 
admixture of angular grains, of fragments 
of flint and iron ore and of crushed shell, 
with the polished and rounded “singing” 
geains. This accounts, as will be presently 
seen, for its being less sonorous than the 
pure musical sand of Eigg. 

I hesitate to enter upon the theory of 
sand music, for it is one upon which doctors 
disagree. However, I would venture to 
advance some explanation of its sounds. 

There are four characteristics peculiar to 
‘and possessing musical powers. 

Firstly, each individual grain is rownd in 
form, whereas the grains of other sands are 
of irregular shapes, mostly angular. 

Secondly, each grain is highly polished, 
looking under the microscope like a shining 
pearl, while the grains composing ordinary 
sands are rough chips of many substances. 

Thirdly, the grains are more or less uni- 
form in size, those of other sands being of 
many sizes as well as of various shapes. 

Fourthly, these uniform and_ polished 
grains are free from admixture of any small 
particles of other kind, and from any foreign 
substance adhering to the grains. 

These four conditions are always present 
in the sands of musical hills and beaches, 
and so marked are these features that speci- 
mens from widely separated tracts as Kigg, 
in Scotland, Cape San Lucas, in California, 
Lake Huron, or the coast of Denmark, show 
no perceptible differences even under micro- 
scopic scrutiny, though they have been col- 
lected from Rismanael fragments of the 
rocks of different formations and periods. 

In order to see how these peculiarities 
produce musical qualities in sand we must 
bear in mind one or two leading principles 
of the laws of sound. Sound is the result of 
a succession of vibrations. Sound which is 
appreciable by the human ear is the result 
of a succession of vibrations within certain 
limits, sixteen vibrations to a second being 
the lowest note we can appreciate, about 
forty-eight thousand to a second the highest. 
These limits, however, vary with each indi- 
vidual, some persons having the sense of 
hearing very highly developed, while to 
others the high note of a bat’s squeal is in- 
audible. But musical sound lies within a 
much narrower region than that where noise 
may be produced, and the qualities which 








go to make sand musical are such as to 
cause the necessary vibrations, both as re- 
gards number per second and uniformity, 
which combine to make music in other 
forms. The roundness of each of the grains 
allows them free play, so that the least dis- 
turbance easily sets an immense quantity of 
such sand in motion, when each moving 
grain rubs against its neighbour and pro- 
duces a tiny sound. This feature is a very 
noticeable one in the musical sands; when 
walking over them the foot sinks deeply, 
giving almost the unstable feeling of walking 
over a quicksand, so easily are the grains dis- 
placed. 

The highly polished surface of multitudes 
of grains causes the vibrations in sufficiently 
rapid succession to cause not merely a sound, 
but prolonged sound, as a note of music. The 
continuance of these tiny notes makes one 
harmonious volume of sound. 

The fourth feature, that of there being 
found in musical sand little or no admix- 
ture of grains which do not fulfil the three 
first conditions, tends to confirm very strongly 
the theory that they are the sole cause of 
music in sand. So nice is this adjustment of 
size, shape, and polish, that if a sprinkling 
of flour, sawdust, powdered flint, or other 
foreign substance be added to a specimen of 
musical sand, it immediately becomes mute, 
or is “killed,” as the technical term is. Even 
water will render sand mute, wherefore 
beaches and singing hills only perform in 
dry weather. Very interesting experiments 
have lately been made with sands which 
were suspected of being very nearly akin to 
the musical sands. Specimens of these were 
boiled in hydrochloric acid, to free the grains 
from any organic matter that might be ad- 
hering to them ; they were then carefully 
dried and sifted and sorted to eliminate the 
finer particles, and behold they, too, began 
to sing, tending to establish the theory I have 
placed before my readers. 

Nevertheless, I speak somewhat diffidently 
on the theory of the cause of the sounds 
emitted by these curious hills and beaches, 
for it is only of late years that the subject 
of musical sand has received scientific con- 
sideration at the hands of geologists. Now 
that it has at length gained attention science 
will doubtless unveil further revelations con- 
cerning it. Meanwhile and ever, though, 
the fantastic music of the ringing, singing, 
and barking sands will, with all the great 
natural phenomena which we most reverently 
approach, fill our seeking minds with awe 
and wonder. 
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IN MISSIONS. 


By THe Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornine Preacner at THE Founpiine Hosprrrat. 


II.—THE PIONEER IN JAPAN. 


HE unlocking of Japan is one of the most 


romantic chapters in the history of the | 
But to the student of | 


nineteenth century. 
foreign missions it is all the more interest- 
ing, because access to the Land of the Rising 
Sun has meant the opportunity of repairing 
a colossal blunder. To the missionary we 
owe the seclusion in which, for two hundred 
and thirty years, Japan dwelt. It was for the 
missionaries of a later era to show that the 
message of Christianity, rightly interpreted, 
meant no assault upon throne or constitu- 
tion, but only upon faiths powerless ade- 
quately to meet the needs of men. 

The task of first carrying the gospel to 
Japan, when the long-closed door had been 
opened, was no child’s-play. The dangers 
were many, the difficulties unique. They 
were not quite the same perils as confronted 
the few men who stood by Samuel Marsden’s 
side in New Zealand. They differed from 
the insidious and too often fatal assaults 
which inflicted such crushing loss upon the 
early mission forces in Sierra-Leone. They 
can readily be distinguished from the perils 
which struck down Smith and O'Neill on 
the way to Uganda. They were but dis- 
tantly related to the sorrows which fell thick 


and fast during the early history of the Uni- | 


versities Mission to Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
They do not suggest comparison with the 


little time in acting upon it. The field surely 





| marvellous story of peril and of triumph 
associated with Mr. Duncan’s early work in 
| Metlakahtla. The Pacific missions abound in 
| many more incidents that touch the popular 
| imagination. The story of Allen Gardiner 
and of the South American Mission appears 
far more stirring to the emotional side of our 
a And yet, as it seems to me, the 
pioneers of Christianity amongst the awak- 
ened Japanese worked under conditions so 
remarkable that they well deserve a place to 
themselves. They had a past to redeem, 
and although that past had been made and 
marred by the pioneers of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, it was the name of Christianity 
which had thereby come into disrepute so 
signal. That name it was for Protestant 
missionaries to clear. 

The earlier history of Christian missions in 
Japan was of a kind both to encourage and 
discourage new attempts. In the steps of 
Mendez Pinto, whose ship the storms carried 
to the coast of Japan in 1542, there followed, 
after an interval of seven years, no less a 
person than Francis Xavier. A native, who 
had found his way to Goa, assured Xavier 





that his countrymen would listen to a mis- 


sionary’s message, compare his life with his 
teaching, and, if satisfied, flock to Christ. The 
statement was encouraging, and Xavier lost 
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was inviting; a calm hearing and a candid 
exainination promised to the preachers of 
the new faith! In some respects that early 
statement might be made of the Japanese to- 
day. They too hear, watch, and compare. 
But for us there lies a danger less con- 
spicuous in Xavier's time, for all Europeans 


who profess Christianity must by their con- | 


duct witness for or against the faith. They 
have not always been living evidences of 
its worth. Sir Rutherford Alcock, writing 
more than three centuries after the words of 


Xavier’s convert, numbered amongst the | 


obstacles to missionary enterprise in Japan 


the shocking contrast between the doctrines | 


preached by the missionaries and the manner 
of life practised by the average European 
resident. 

Xavier reached Japan in August, 1549, 
and he found his way amid many privations, 
against many difficulties, and with much suf- 
fering, to the capital. To himself, however, 
but little success was granted. Yet he had 
scarcely left the land, after a sojourn of two 
or three years, before the new doctrines found 
acceptance everywhere. Thirty years after 
Xavier’s arrival there were 150,000 converts 


Bonzes at Prayer. 
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| 
'in Japan. It seemed a mere question of cal- 
culation how long should elapse before all the 
‘land should be Christian. ‘This success may 
have been due in part to political causes, yet 
| remembering subsequent events we have no 
| reason to estimate lightly the faith of those 
Jesuit converts. But success brought its 
own perils. Buddhism was persecuted with 
all the horrors which Rome of that period 
so freely used. She took the sword and pre- 
sently fell thereby. She conspired against 
the ruling powers, and by them was ruth- 
lessly dealt with. The Shogfin issued in 1587 
|a decree of expulsion against the Jesuits, 
whom he deemed, with good reason, hostile 
to the independence of Japan. Persecution 
resulting, civil war ensued. In the East they 
know how to torture. Neither Chinese nor 
Japanese had much to learn from the West 
in that. But the things done in the name 
'of Christianity might to the popular mind 
have excused the cruelties practised upon its 
confessors. With such measure as the Jesuits 
had been wont to mete it was measured to 
their converts again. How did they bear it ? 
Not the records of the early Christian Church, 
‘not the history of that dark era in the Chris- 
tian life of Madagascar, not the 
story of the young converts hewn 
piecemeal to death or roasted 
alive in Uganda, show nobler 
faith than that of these Japanese 
Romanists. The ingenuity of the 
Kast spent itself in devising new 
tortures, but spent itself in vain. 
The unfaithful were few. Long 
the terror raged, until at last an 
unsuccessful blow for freedom 
left nearly forty thousand Chris- 
tians at once in the hands of 
their oppressors. Their reward 
was death. Yet Christianity 
was not extinguished. Lacking 
the Bible, it could not grow as 
under the same terms it had 
grown in Madagascar; but it 
lingered on in corners, and as 
late as 1829 martyrs were found 
to suffer. This, in spite of a 
native inquisition, which from 
1636 until the treaties with 
Christian nations, provided for 
due inquiry into the faith of sus- 
pected persons. A plate graven 
with a representation of the 
Saviour had to be trodden upon 
by suspects who would avoid 
condemnation. Even as late as 
1869 persecution tore from their 
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homes three thousand natives who were of | 
this remnant. And, lest Xavier should have | 
successors from over the sea,.the public) 
notice-boards of the Empire displayed an 
inscription which began thus :— 

“So long as the sun shall warm the earth | 
let no Christian be so bold as to come to | 
Japan.” 

Into the history of the causes which | 
broke down the resultant seclusion we need 
not enter in detail here. They were external 
and internal; first, pressure from foreign 
powers, which gave access to certain ports ; 
then the great revolution of 1868, which 
abolished the feudal system, restored the 
power of the Mikado, and opened Japan to 
Western influences. The political and social 
habits of centuries were then laid aside, and 
a new era began. 

When the first step—the opening of the 
treaty ports—was made, five American so- 
cieties established themselves within the 
prescribed limits ; but it was not until the 
year of the revolution that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society found the means and the 
man to attack Japan. In that year the Rev. 
George Ensor, a Cambridge graduate, was 
chosen as the first messenger of English 
Christianity to the new Empire. 

There was legal access to the country, 
but to preach Christ was still against the 
law of the land. The foreigner, when he 
took his walks abroad, was reminded of the 
fact by the omnipresent notices, ‘‘The laws 
hitherto enforced forbidding Christianity are 
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Street in Nagasaki. 





to be strictly observed.” This statement 





did not come of a stolid conservatism 
which clung to relics of the past when the 
very cause of their origin was forgotten. 
Into such grievous disrepute had the political 


| activities of the Jesuits brought Christianity, 


that the nation was well content to deem it 
a most dangerous foe. Its long past history 
was a blot. upon the fair fame of the nation. 
The man who would compass its restoration 
must needs be an enemy of the common- 
wealth. This suspicion had little upon which 
to feed, for it was usual to regard the foreign 
faith as extinct. Save a few experts, whose 
business it was to know the signs by which 


rany adherent of Christianity might be de- 


tected, its nature was unknown. But it 
was athing to be held in national abhor- 
rence ; and even apart from this, whilst the 
laws against Christianity were still in force, 
any investigation of its tenets, or curiosity 
as to its possible value, might be extremely 
inconvenient to the inquirer. Wasitso very 
long ago that they crucified at Osaka that , 
old woman and those six men who, in their’: 
own imperfect way, worshipped Christ ? 
There was, too, another feeling. Christi- 
anity was the faith of the foreigner. Now, 
despite the marvellous curiosity, eagerness 
to learn, and readiness to adopt changes so 
conspicuous in the New Japan, there were 
still everywhere men who distrusted all 


change, and especially such as touched their 


faith. Their hearts went back to the old 
feudal system, and to the old exclusiveness 
of their earlier days. They could not accom- 
modate themselves, with the facility of a 
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woman wearing a new dress, to the strange 
sights and sounds and habits which met 
them at every turn. But if these had to be 
endured, was it a matter of necessity to take 
the Western faith also? From the first, 
men of this stamp had made themselves ob- 
noxious to the foreigner. Nor, it must be 
confessed, was their attitude surprising. The 
morality of the Europeans in the treaty-ports 
in the earlier days of intercourse was largely 
inferior to that of the Japanese themselves. 
Whilst, therefore, the missionaries preached, 
the lay European’ often practised in a way 
that made his nominal faith a by-word and 
reproach. Further, the old religions of the 
land had a large official following. The 
census of 1875 showed that there were, for 
a population of about 35,000,000, no fewer 
than 207,000 priests, monks, nuns, and other 
“religious” persons. Moreover, both Bud- 
dhism and Shintoism had been closely allied 
with the State; and even before the final 


| severance between Church and State in 1884, 
the devotees of either faith could: have fore- 
seen the inevitable results of contact with 
Western ideas upon the old religions as well 
as upon the social life of the country. 

We have said enough to show that the 
attempt upon Japan was by no neans a 
matter of simplicity or one free from peril. 
Mr. Ensor’s destination was Nagasaki, the 
treaty-port in the island of Kiu-Shiu. It was 
here, cribbed, cabinned, and confined to the 
limits of the island of Deshima, that the 

Dutch, for 230 years, had conducted that 
trade with Japan which was the only link 

|--saving an annual junk from China—be- 

|tween the outside world and the self-con- 
tained Land of the Rising Sun. Mr. Ensor's 
first view of the shore showed him the 
| singular beauty of the land, but reminded 
him also that Christianity was a perilous 
thing to profess. For there before him 
\frowned at the entrance of the bay the rock 
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Pappenberg, from whose summit it is gene- 
rally believed that they hurled many of the 
Christians crushed in the last rising of 1637. 
What was possible in a land which had 
shown the marvellous resolution evidenced, 
both in nearly three centuries of exclusive- 


ness, and in a war of extermination against 
| the professors of a faith it had learned to 
| distrust? Scarcely was he settled before he 
| had another reminder of the strength of the 
|old antagonism to Christianity. Past his 
| door were driven hundreds of Romanists, 
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forming nearly the whole population of a| against Christianity, were torn from their 
village near Nagasaki, who, under the laws | homes and sent into banishment. The Roman 
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Catholic accounts represent them as suffering ; result of Sir Harry Parkes’s inquiries would 
the cruellest treatment; and, although the | seem to show that there was some exaggera- 
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tion in these, Mr. Ensor is witness that their 
condition and experiences excited the strong- 
est commiseration. 

There was already one Protestant mission- 
ary, representing an American Society, settled 
in Nagasaki; but his presence, if to some ex- 
tent reassuring, did not tell Mr. Ensor that 
the ordinary methods of evangelisation were 
available. ‘The laws made it impossible to 
open a small preaching-place, or to collect 
hearers in the open-air, or to invite the chil- 
dren to aschool. To sit at home and await 
inquiries, that, of course, was possible. But 
would not such a policy be an invitation of 
the mountain to come to Mohammed? So 
it might reasonably have seemed ; but so in 
reality it was not. The spirit of inquiry 
was abroad, and included religion within its 
scope. It may be that there was, in many 
instances, no strong spiritual craving at the 
root of these inquiries. It was the great 
West the keen-witted Japanese wished to 
talk of, and it was impossible for them either 
to ignore her religion as a matter of interest 
by itself, or in relation to its influence upon 
learning, art, and social life. 

But the man who came to ask about 
Christianity might be discerned by the 
— caution of his approach. It came to 

r. Ensor’s ears that the Government had 
stationed a watch at his gate. The precau- 
tion would doubtless be known to the public, 
and would suggest measures of self-protection 
to any who wished to know something of 
that evil sect called Christian. When from 
his dwelling Mr. Ensor looked out into the 
gloom of night, it was at least trying to be 
uncertain as to the intentions of the figures 
cautiously approaching his door. hey 
might be emissaries of the Government ; 
they ‘might be fanatics bent on removing 
a teacher of the long-condemned faith ; they 
might be more of those visitors who—polite, 
voluble, full of eager curiosity—had hour by 
hour flocked to him for news of great Eng- 
land across the sea. For long he lay down 
at night deeming it quite possible that a 
violent death might be his before morning. 
This is not the condition of ease in which 
the austere critic, from his post of observa- 


tion at home, commonly represents the mis-" 


sionary as living. 

When under the cover of night the cautious 
inquirer had reached Mr. Ensor’s presence, it 
was well to think of his safety. The ‘doors 
were closed, the windows barred; 
teacher and learner sat in converse till startled 
by another knock. Was this the summons 
of friend or of foe? For the most part it 


part, lie any 


then 





was another inquirer, who could only be 
talked with when the first was gone. When 
they parted, it was with the parting of men 
who felt that’ each had placed his life in the 
other’s hands. But it was not long before 
definite encouragement reached the pioneer. 
In the very week that Mr. Ensor saw the 
Urakami Christians being driven into exile, 
there came to him under the shadow of night 
a visitor who was something more than a mere 
inquirer. When the knock was answered 
Mr. Ensor found an armed Japanese at the 
door. Beckoned in, and asked to explain his 
wishes, he said, “A few days ago I had a 
copy of the Bible in my hands, and I wish to 
be a Christian.” 

The statement was astonishing. Could the 
man be bent on some malicious purpose ? 

“Are you a stranger in these parts?” 
asked Mr. Ensor. “Don’t you know that 
thousands of the people are being detained 


‘as prisoners for this ?” 


“Yes,” said the man, “I know. Last 
night I came to your gate, and as I stood 
there, thinking of the danger of the step I was 
about to take, fear overpowered me and I re- 
turned, But there stood by me in the night 
one who came to me in my dreams, and said 
I was to go to the house of the missionary, 
and nothing would happen to me; and I 
have come.’ 

Then the stranger drew his sword, and on 
it swore, by a Japanese oath, that he would 
be true to his teacher. 

This man was one of the first of Mr. 
Ensor’s converts. With his baptism began 
the building of a native church, which may 
now be said to represent a national rather 
than an external organization. That convert 
was received in the winter of 1870. The 
statistics of the Japan mission of the 
C. M. S. as stated in the Report for the year 
1890—91, show that the adherents numbered 
1,937, with no fewer than 48 ordained 
and lay native workers. The advance has 
been rapid. Indeed, within fifteen years 
of that baptism thoughtful Japanese had 
begun to discuss the desirability of making 
Christianity the national faith. Behind 
these suggestions there did not, for the most 
rsonal attachment to the faith, 
but only a philosophic conviction that Chris- 
tianity was the true faith for a progressive 
nation. Once upon a time it was even pro- 
posed to baptize the Emperor and some of 
the nobles, as a sign or token that the faith 
long banished from Japan was now the offi- 
cial religion of the land. They have resisted 
that temptation, and we cannot doubt the 
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wisdom of their resolve. In spite of a certain | thus be reached step by step, than that the 


strenuous effort to revive the power of the 
old religions, Christianity is steadily making 
its way throughout Japan. Even the old 
aboriginal Ainu have felt its force. It is 


better that a national Christianity should | 


voice of authority should recommend it to 
the people. We want and we have tolera- 
tion; we do not want patronage, that may 
prove the fruitful parent of formalism and 
hypocrisy. 
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THE STORY OF OLGA AND OLE. 
By DARLEY DALE, Avrnor or ‘‘Spormr Guy,’ Erc., ETOo. 


CHAPTER VII.—CALLED HOME. 


it was the third spring which Olga had 
spent at the Ulrichsen’s that the event 
above mentioned occurred ; the eider-ducks 
had returned from more southern latitudes 
and they as well as the more domesticated por- 
tion of the colony were now busy preparing 
their nests of fine sea-weed and down plucked 
from their own breasts. The little island 
presented a strange appearance to an English 
eye, when one morning in the beginning of 
June, Olga, followed by her young cousins, 
all laden with baskets, started to gather the 
down from the nests. On the island itself 
and in the fiord round it were to be seen 
innumerable eider-drakes in their handsome 
black and white summer plumage, some 
preening their feathers on the grassy slopes 
of the islands, others waddling along in the 
sun, others, the greatest number, swimming 
and diving in the blue waters of the fiord. 
But handsome as the birds were they would 
have attracted but little notice while Olga 
was present. Her skirt was pinned up so as 
to make a large pocket, into which she thrust 
the down as she stroked the sitting duck with 
one hand and robbed it with the other; and 
on the top of her golden head she wore a 
large round hat to shade her lovely dimpled 
cheeks from the sun; but it mattered little 
what she wore, she could not help looking 
pretty let her put on what she would. 
Having had three years’ experience Olga 
thoroughly understood her work ; she knew 
exactly which nests to rob and which 
had already yielded their fair quantity of 
down, she knew which were last year’s birds 
and which were older, she knew which eggs 
were so advanced in incubation that they 
must not be disturbed, and though there 
were some thousands of nests to be visited 
she rarely made a mistake. This was the 
part of her duties she liked the best. Next 
to collecting the down Olga liked going to 





market at Leifset, whither she would row 
herself and her Aunt Ulrichsen once a week, 
taking with her a basket of pale green 
eider ducks’ eggs and returning with butter, 
fish, vegetables and provisions, for the island 
itself produced nothing more than pasturage 
for a few goats. 

This particular day was a market-day, so 
Olga was up early, but she knew she would 
not have time to collect the down from more 
than half the nests before she started with 
her aunt. There was really no occasion for 
her to go to market at all, but she always 
did, and Mrs. Ulrichsen knowing the girl had 
few amusements never made any objection. 

As nine o'clock struck from the church at 
Leifset, Olga emptied the down from her 
skirts into the baskets the children carried, 
and ran lightly towards the house; as she 
passed the place where they usually landed 
a little boat was run ashore, and a young 
fisherman, tall and fair, with an honest, open 
countenance, sprang ashore, and uncovering 
his head with true Norwegian politeness he 
offered Olga a large bunch of roses, as sweet 
and fresh and fair and blobming as herself ; 
indeed Olga resembled nothing so much as a 
rose just unfolded from the bud. 

“Oh, Karl; how good of you! they are 
the best I have had to-day.” 

“You have had others then!” said Karl 
frowning. 

“Of course, I always have two or three 
bouquets every market-day ; but don’t look 
cross, yours are the best, and if they weren’t 
I would wear them, you know I always 
do,” said Olga, smiling. 

And Karl, who had been Olga’s favourite 
lover for the last twelve months, went back 
to Leifset proudly happy, feeling sure he 
would be the one chosen to walk about the 
cemetery with her on Sunday afternoon, and 
wondering when he could spare time to go 
to Saltdal to ask farmer Olafsen’s consent to 
their betrothal, But poor Karl was reckon- 
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“Oh, Karl, how good of you. 
They are the best I have 
to-day.” 


ing without his host, for before the morrow 
dawned Olga had left Leifset never to return 
to the Ulrichsens. 

Half an hour after Karl had presented 
Olga with the roses, she and Mrs. Ulrichsen, 
each with a basket of eggs on her arm, came 
out of the house intending to row across the 
fiord to Leifset, when to their great astonish- 
ment they saw a boat approaching from the 
opposite shore, and in a few minutes it was 
near enough for them to distinguish farmer 
Olafsen in the stern. Olga clapped her hands 
with delight and shouted a loving welcome 
to him across the water, to which he re- 
sponded no less joyfully. 

Olga was of course all impatience ta know 
what brought her father so suddenly to see 











her, and when she learnt it 
was to fetch her home, she 
harlly knew at first whether 


to be glad or sorry. No 
doubt it would be very nice 
to g> home and see them all 
again, Katerina and little Ole, 
her mother, Maria and Canute, 
who must have grown out of 
knowledge, since three years 
at his time of life makes a 
vast deal of difference, but 
then it was also very nice to 
be at Leifset, she liked the 
Ulrichsens very much, she 
loved the eider-ducks, and 
then there was Karl Gade— 
well, she liked him too. 

“Why do they want me at 
home, father ?” she asked. 

* Because we have two 
ladies lodging with us for 
some weeks, and Katerina has 
not time to wait on them 
properly, and they are Eng- 
landers and want a deal of 
waiting on.” 

“ Englanders!” exclaimed 
Olga, and after that she re- 
quired no more persuasion. 

To see two live English 
ladies, to have them living in 
the same house with her, to 
wait on them, all this seemed 
to Olga bliss beyond her 
wildest thoughts; she had 
heard and read so much about 
the English, and sometimes 
in the summer she had seen 
one or two English gentlemen 
who had come to Norway for 
salmon fishing, but she had 
never seen an English lady, though she had 
often tried to picture one to herself. 

She was ready enough now to go back 
with her father the next morning, and 
perhaps it was lucky that the English ladies 
were out when they reached home, so that 
Olga was able to give her undivided atten- 
tion to her mother and brothers and sisters, 
who were as anxious to see her again as she 
was to see these strangers. Three years 
had of course made a great change in the 
Olafsen children: Maria was grown into a 
tall fine girl of thirteen, Ole was still small 
and delicate, but at eleven years old he 
was, in his own opinion, far too much of 
a man to require supervision of any kind, 
and -even little Canute was big enough 
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now to go to school and run errands for his 
mother. 

Ole from the fact of his being dumb was 
not able to be of much use in this way, but 
he was invaluable to Katerina, who now had 
no one else to help her with the cows and 
goats. Ole fetched them from the hills every 
night and morning during the summer, and 
nothing would have offended him more than 
for any one to follow him or to insinuate 
that he was not able to take care of himself 
in bad weather. He was a happy little fellow 
now despite his misfortune, for besides being 
of so much use to Katerina in calling the 
cattle home, he was progressing well with 
his drawing, for which he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed great talent, and it was almost de- 
cided he should be apprenticed to a wood 
engraver when he was old enough. Lately 
he had been in the habit of collecting a 
group of village children round him and 
then with a piece of charcoal he would draw 
scenes from the Bible, generally from the 
Passion, on the whitewashed walls of a 
barn, and with Canute as interpreter the 
‘« Little grandfather ” would om a sermon 
to his playmates, who bribed by the pictures 
would listen so attentively, that Herr Cap- 
pelen was wont to say the silent child was the 
best preacher in Saltdal. 

Towards seven o'clock the Englanders re- 
turned from their daily drive in a carriole, 
with which substitute for their landau—the 
best Saltdal had to offer them—they were 
obliged to be content, and Olga’s desire to 
see them was gratified. They were mother 
and daughter, a Mrs. and Miss Clifton, 
travelling in Norway to recruit their health, 
after the fatigue and excitement of the 
London season with its late hours, and the 
wear and tear and dazzling glitter of balls, 
theatres, operas and receptions. Neither of 
them cared much for moving about, so they 
had come to Saltdal as one of the nearest 
places where they could see the midnight 
sun, and having been recommended to take 
lodgings in a farm-house, where the peaceful 
monotony of the daily life was the greatest 
novelty for these two women, they made up 
their minds to spend a month at least in 
their new quarters, at the expiration of which 
they would in all probability be utterly sick 
of rusticating and yearn for the mixed joys 
of civilisation. 

Miss Clifton was a pretty, dashing girl, rich 
and accustomed to all the luxuries money 
can buy ; she led a life of incessant gaiety, 
the sole object of which seemed to be seek- 
ing her own amusement ; her mother was a 





weak worldly-minded woman who encouraged 
her daughter in all her follies and allowed 
her to do exactly as she pleased. She had 
pleased to come to Norway without a maid, 
but already she found she had made a mis- 
take in this, as waiting on herself was not at 
all in her line, still less was waiting on her 
mother. 

It was with a feeling of intense relief that 
the two ladies beheld Olga in the hall on 
their return from their drive, for they saw 
at a glance she was far more capable of being 
made useful to them than Katerina, the 
dairy-maid. How pretty she was with her 
coils of golden hair uncovered by any cap, 
her delicate complexion as fresh as a rose, 
the creamy white and pale pink contrasting 
well with the dead white of her chemisette, 
her face all smiles and dimples, even her 
large blue eyes laughing with pure delight ! 
The Englanders could not speak a word of 
Norsk and so were obliged to make their 
wants known by signs and the help of a 
dictionary, but by their admiring glances 
Olga felt sure they were speaking of her as 
they passed to their room, though of course 
she understood no English. She soon con- 
stituted herself their sole attendant and as 
she was a quick intelligent girl and most 
anxious to please, never sparing herself, she 
became so useful to them that at the end of 
a month boti: ladies declared they had never 
been so well waited on in their lives. 

“ Katerina,” said Olga one day, as she 
stood in the dairy watching her make u 
the butter, “wouldn’t you like to oi 4 
to go to England where there is no midnight 
sun and no dark weeks, and where the towns 
are full of beautiful horses and carriages, 
and the peasants all dress like ladies, not in 
costumes all alike, as we do here ?” 

“No, I don’t much care to. I should hate 
to cross the sea, and to leave home, and Ole, 
and father, and mother, and—” here Kate- 
rina paused and blushed. 

“ And Eric Tostrup,” laughed Ol 

“ Yes, and Eric. Besides, our Norway is 
so beautiful that people come every year 
from England to see it.” 

“T know! but oh! how I long to see this 
wonderful London which Miss Clifton talks 
of so much.” 

“How do you manage to understand the 
Englanders so well, Olga ?” 

“Oh! I understand a good deal now, and 
when I don’t, Miss Clifton shows me in a 
dictionary. I could soon learn a little Eng- 
lish, if I went to England.” 


“Tf you went to England! You are as 
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likely to go to England as Iam ; and I don’t 
think anything would induce me to go,” 
laughed Katerina. 

Olga kept her own counsel. She had 
made up her mind to go to England; 
and when Olga made up her mind to do 
anything, she generally did it sooner or 
later. Miss Clifton, who liked her own 
way quite as much as Olga, had also decided 
that she should go to England with her as 
her maid, in which capacity, after some les- 
sons in dressmaking and hairdressing, Olga 
would do very well, whereas her beauty and 
her pretty costume would cause quite a sen- 
sation in England, and lend éclai to her 
mistress. 

But on asking Olga if she would go with 
them to England, Miss Clifton learnt that 
Olga was sure that neither farmer Olafsen 
nor his wife would ever allow her to go so 
far away, whereupon Miss Clifton decided 
she must take the girl without their know- 
ledge if she meant to take her at all. This 
was not difficult to arrange, for, as Mrs. 
Clifton did not know a word of Norsk, she 
was not able to say a word to the Olafsens 
on the subject, but left her daughter to make 
all the necessary arrangements under the im- 
pression that Olga was going with the sanc- 
tion of her parents. 

The Cliftons had at first intended to stay 
only a month at Saltdal, but Miss Clifton, 
who painted exceedingly well, was so charmed 
with the surrounding scenery, and both she 
and her mother were so delighted with their 
primitive style of living, that they remained 
till the end of August. By then they began 
to grow tired of salmon and venison for din- 
ner every day, of barley-cakes and cream for 
breakfast, and no fruit but raspberries and 
cloud-berries for dessert; the simplicity which 
had so charmed them for a while began to 
pall, and they longed to return to civilisation. 

A few days before they had settled to 
leave Saltdal, Miss Clifton was returning 
through the village with her sketching mate- 
rials when, as she came near to the outskirts 
of the town, she saw a crowd of children 
standing round a barn, and her curiosity 
being roused, she drew near to see what was 
the attraction. With the politeness innate 
to their nation, the children at once moved 
aside to make room for.her, bowing as they 
did so, and then, to her amazement, she saw 
sketched in outline on the wall, in bold, firm 
strokes of charcoal, a life-size figure of the 
Saviour hanging on the cross. There was no 
attempt at shading, but Miss Clifton was an 
artist, and she knew there was not a fault in 











the drawing nor a stroke too much, and not 
a touch was wasted. 

She gazed admiringly at the picture for 
some minutes, and then in broken Norsk 
asked who had made the drawing, when, to 
her amazement, the children pointed to little 
Ole, the silent child, whom she had not noticed 
before, but who she now observed was stand- 
ing with Canute in front of his drawing facing 
the other children. He had a stick of char- 
coal in his hand, but still Miss Clifton could 
not at first believe it possible that this little, 


| thin, fragile-looking child of eleven had with 


those sensitive fingers, whose light touch 
always seemed to her to have something un- 
canny about them, made this drawing which 
she, with all her teaching and talent, could 
not have done to save her life. 

But then it was just this: Miss Clifton 
had talent, Ole had genius, though as yet no 
one had found it out. ‘True, he had only a 
piece of common charcoal in his hand, but 
he drew with a spark of living fire from 
heaven. She made signs that it was impos- 
sible, he could not reach. But Ole, who 
understood her signs better than. the other 
children, indeed he was a great favourite 
with Miss Clifton and her mother, for he 
could often understand them when even 
Olga failed to do so, now brought forward a 
little stool he had and, mounting on it, showed 
he could reach to the top of the cross. 

Miss Clifton, still sceptical, made signs to 
him to draw something else, and in a few 
minutes he had sketched the outline of the 
figure of the Virgin standing with bowed 
head by the side of the cross. 

“This is genius,” she exclaimed aloud ; 
and, being of an impulsive, generous nature, 
she resolved it should not remain unculti- 
vated. So holding out her hand to Ole and 
mentioning Herr Cappelen’s name to Canute, 
she made him understand she wanted him to 
go with her to his house. 

The old pastor could speak French, and 
Miss Clifton told him she would willingly pay 
for Ole’s education as an artist, if he could 
find some one competent to teach him; and 
as money did not appear to be any object, 
Herr Cappelen undertook to find an artist to 
teach the child during the light days, for, of 
course; when the sun went away for six weeks 
in winter Ole would have to take his holidays, 
as he would not be able to do very much 
drawing by lamplight. Ole was enchanted 
when Herr Cappelen explained to him what 
Miss Clifton was going to do for him, and 
put his little hand to his lips again and again 
to express his thanks. 
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It was now har- 
vest-time, and the 
Olafsens were very 
busy in the har- 
vest -field. Olga 
alone remained at 
home to do the 
house-work and 
cooking, and wait 
on the English 
ladies. It was 
during the absence | 
of her mother and 
Katerina that she 
managed the day 
before the Cliftons 
were to leave to 
pack up her few 
belongings ; she 
did it with some 
inward misgivings, 
and some com- 
punction at leav- 
ing her father 
without even say- 
ing good-bye to 
him, but her deter- 
mination to go to 
England remained 
fixed, her purpose 
unshaken. Neither 
the thought of the disconsolate Karl, who 
every Sunday since she had left Leifset had 
walked over to Saltdal to see her, nor of the 
dismay and grief of her parents when they 
found she was gone to England for a year 
caused her to waver. 

It did not surprise the Olafsens that these 
English ladies should offer to take Olga as 
far as Rognan with them, for it was only 
half a Norwegian mile from Saltdal, and she 
could easily walk back, so she had no diffi- 
culty in starting, though as she got into the 
stolkjerre with the baggage, which was to 
follow the carriole in which her new mis- 
tresses were to travel, a lump would rise in 
her throat, and it was only by a great effort 
she kept back the tears which had filled her 
blue eyes, as she thought how long it would 
be before she saw any of those dear home 
faces again, who were now watching their 
visitors depart with unaffected sorrow ; how 
much greater would their sorrow have been 
had they known Olga, too, was leaving them. 

In the ordinary course of things Olga 
would have been back from Rognan in time 
to prepare the mid-day meal, but when the 
family came in from the harvest-field at one 
o'clock, hot, tired, and hungry, they were all 
XXI—59 





“ Katerina went forward with a shocked 
exclamation to greet her sister.’’ 





‘ rather put 
out to find no Olga 
had returned, consequently there 

was no sign of dinner, and Katerina and her 
mother had to turn to and cook it, while farmer 
Olafsen made excuses for his pretty pet. 

“We will have what we can get now, 
Katerina, and when Miss Olga comes back, 
she shall cook us a hot supper,” said Mrs. 
Olafsen. 

But supper-time came and no Olga, only a 
letter was found in her handwriting saying 
she had gone to England for a year as Miss 
Clifton’s maid. If a thunder-bolt had fallen 
into the farm-house this evening, it could not 
have caused more consternation than Olga’s 
letter did ; to go to England seemed to these 
simple people like going to another planet ; 
besides they really knew nothing of these 
English ladies, except that they had plenty 
of money and seemed kindly disposed to- 
wards Olga while they were at Saltdal, but 
| whether they would be equally kind to her 
when she was so far away from them all 
was quite another matter. 

Farmer Olafsen was more cut up at Olga’s 
leaving her home in this way than his wife 
had ever seen him ; tired and hungry as he 
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was he barely touched any food, but went to 
the village at once to consult Herr Cappelen 
as to what steps he should take. Finally, 
after much consideration, they decided that 
farmer Olafsen should try and reach Bido 
before the steamer by which they would 
probably travel had left; accordingly the 
poor heart-broken father started at once on 
his Norwegian pony. 

It was forty English miles to Bédo, and 
when farmer Olafsen arrived there in the 
middle of the night, broad daylight of 
course, he heard that the Englanders and 
Olga had left by boat for Tromsée a few 
hours before he reached the place, so with a 
heavy heart he went home to wait as pa- 
tiently as he could until they heard from 
Olga. It was nearly a month before the 
long-expected letter arrived, and a month 
which passed very slowly and sadly at the 
farm, and when at last the postman, whose 
business at the farmwas generally confined 
to bringing Eric’s weekly letter to Katerina, 
put a foreign letter in Olga’s handwriting 
and bearing an English postmark into farmer 
Olafsen’s hand, the poor grief-stricken father 
was obliged to wander into the garden to 
hide his emotion before he was sufficiently 
calm to open it. 

The letter was dated from London, and 
was written the day after Olga arrived, for 
they had gone farther north before return- 
ing to England; -she wrote in high spirits, 
and said over and over again, she was sure 
if they all knew how much she was enjoying 
herself, and what a marvellous place London 
was, they would not be angry with her for 
going away. 

After this Olga wrote regularly once a 
month, though her second letter was in a 
much more subdued strain; after that there 
was very little about the beauties of London, 
and a great many questions as to how things 
were going on in Saltdal, and whether Kate- 
rina’s wedding-day was fixed and her trous- 
seau ready. As time went on her letters, 
though there was not a word of complaint 
in them, grew shorter and more unsatisfactory 
each mail. And then there was silence. 


CHAPTER VIII.—TWO STORMS. 


* Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire, 
In lightning’ owned its secret stings; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept, with hurried hand, the strings.” 


ONE sultry June day, ten months after 
Olga had left Saltdal, heavy thunder-clouds 
hung over the hills near the little town, and 
the long rumbling peals of distant thunder 
echoing from hill to hill betokened the ap- 





proach of one of those storms which sweep 
over the western coast of Norway during the 
summer and autumn. At six o'clock Kate- 
rina was busy in the dairy, and Ole, as 
usual, after holding one of his open-air 
meetings, went to call the cattle home to be 
milked. As a matter of fact he did not hear 
the thunder, but if he had known it was 
thundering he would have gone just the 
same ; though not nervous for himself, he 
was very anxious for the cattle, who he 
knew-were exposed to danger in a thunder- 
storm on the hills, where there was no 
shelter, and the previous year they had had 
a cow killed by lightning. When Ole and 
Finn started for the hills, Ole was all uncon- 
scious that the thunder-claps were growing 
louder and louder and nearer and nearer. 
He saw the sky was black and lowering; he 
felt the air was still and heavy ; he saw, too, 
that Finn was unwilling to go with him, ap- 
parently unwilling that he should go, but 
Ole insisted, fearing that a storm was coming 
on, and anxious to get the cattle safely in 
the barns before it broke. 

Half an hour later the lightning was so 
vivid, and the thunder followed so quickly 
and was so loud, that Katerina, used as she 
was to such storms, left her work in the 
dairy, and went to her mother to see if all 
the children were safe indoors. 

“Surely Ole has not gone to call the cattle 
home in this fearful storm,” said Katerina 
anxiously. 

“Tam afraid he has. I thought he was 
with you in the dairy. Dear me, I hope he 
is safe. It is half-past six ; he ought to be 
home soon,” said Mrs. Olafsen, as a peal of 
thunder shook the house. 

“T don’t see him coming; I think I'll go 
and look for him,” said Katerina, as a blind- 
ing flash of lightning drove her away from 
the door out of which she had been looking. 

But Mrs. Olafsen was nervous during a 
thunder-storm, and would not hear of Kate- 
rina going out in it; so she unwillingly 
yielded to her mother’s wishes, and shortly 
after the rain began to fall in torrents, much 
to her relief, as she knew the lightning was 
less dangerous. 

For another half-hour the storm raged 
fiercely, the thunder roared, the lightning 
seemed almost one continuous blaze, the 
heavy rain beat against the windows, and 
then it began to abate, the thunder sunk 
into one long, low, scarcely interrupted 
| rumble, the lightning ceased, and the rain, 
though still heavy, permitted Katerina with a 
shaw] over her head to run across to the cattle- 
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yard without getting wet through. There 
she found to her joy were all the cattle. 
Not one was missing ; yes one, a little kid, 
and Finn, and Ols, these three were missing, 
and Katerina in an agony of fear and appre- 
hension ran back to the house. 

“Oh, mother, mother! the cattle have 
come home, and Ole is not with them, nor 
Finn. I am sure something terrible has 
happened to.the child.” 

“We will go and see. Perhaps he has 
taken shelter somewhere, and Finn with 
him. The dog would never leave the child. 
Are the cattle all safe ?” 

“ All but one little kid—that one Ole is so 
fond of.” 

“Then that was missing, and he has gone 
back with Finn to look for it,” said Mrs. 
Olafsen, who was really very much alarmed 
about the child, though she did her best to 
hide it from Katerina. 

Clinging to each other, the two women 
wandered up the hillside. By degrees the 
rain ceased, the heavy thunder-clouds began 
to roll away, and a speck of blue sky looked 
out like an eye from the frowning heavens, 
the earth yielded up all her fragrance after 
the heavy rain ; indeed all nature seemed to 
rejoice that the storm was over, and earth 
and sky were ready to smile again. 

Suddenly Katerina thought she heard 
Finn bark, and shouting to him, in a few 
minutes he came tearing towards her, bark- 
ing and wagging his tail in a transport of 
joy. Apparently the dog understood per- 
fectly what they had come for, for he led 
them on to the top of the hill, yelping and 
barking all the way. 

At last they reached the top, and there, 
coming towards them with the kid in his 
arms, was Ole, looking radiant with delight, 
as he rapidly explained to Katerina on his 
fingers he could not find it when he went to 
call the cattle home ; so as the storm was 
very heavy, he was obliged to take the rest of 
the cattle home to shelter, and then return 
and look for his favourite; on which reck- 
less act of devotion Mrs. Olafsen was not 
disposed to look so leniently as Katerina, 
whose joy at finding him safe prevented her 
from scolding him. 

“Well, Katty, I always say he is more 
your child than mine ; I suppose you must 
have your way with him, but if you spoil 
your own children as you spoil Ole, I am 
sorry for you and Eric.” 

Katerina blushed and laughed, and they 
all went home in high spirits ; but there was 
bad news awaiting them on their return, for 








they found in their absence the postman, 
whose movements were somewhat erratic, 
and who was guided by his own convenience 
in choosing the time for his visits, had been 
and left a letter for Katerina from Olga, the 
first they had had for four months. It was 
in Norsk, but translated it ran as follows :— 


“ DEAREST Katty,—TI have written seve- 
ral times to tell you how ill I have been. 
As soon as I am well enough they are going 
to send me home, but I shall never see any 
of you again, I know. I am miserable. I 
can’t write more, only best love to father 
and mother, and all, from your poor little 

“ OLGA.” 


Olga, the beautiful Olga, the laughing, 
happy, self-willed Olga, ill, miserable, per- 
haps dying, in a foreign country, away from 
all her friends! No wonder her family were 
so distressed at hearing it, that at first they 
could think of nothing to help her. Kate- 
rina, however, soon recovered her composure, 
and solved the problem by offering to go to 
England and fetch Olga home. It could not 
all be settled in a minute, but finally, after 
consulting Herr Cappelen, it was decided 
that Katerina should start the next day. 

It was a great undertaking, she was a 
miserable sailor, and had never been fifty 
miles away from home in her life; but 
Katerina was a brave girl, and ten days 
after reading Olga’s letter she found herself 
standing on the threshold of a door at the 
top of a great London house about five 
o'clock one afternoon. The housemaid who 
was showing her the way knocked at the 
door, and in answer to a weak voice which 
answered “Come in,” threw it open, and 
there, in the midst of a cloud of tulle, satin, 
artificial flowers, and fashion-plates, sat on a 
low chair by the window the shadow of 
Olga; all her pretty roundness gone, her 
cheeks, formerly so pink and fresh, now 
pale, her lips white, her large blue eyes 
looking larger than ever from the dark 
marks which underlined them. Katerina 
went forward with a shocked exclamation to 
greet her sister, but the joy and surprise 
were too much for Olga, and she fell uncon- 
scious on Katerina’s breast. 

To half lift, half carry Olga to the bed in 
her strong young arms was the work of a 
few minutes to Katerina; to tear the ball- 
dress which lay upon it off to the floor a 
momentary act which, as she afterwards ex- 
pressed it, took away the breath of the 
housemaid, who looked on in awe and won- 
der. Gently and tenderly Katerina restored 
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Olga to consciousness, talking to her in 
Norsk, which sounded like the sweetest 
music to Olga, who had not heard a word 
of it for ten whole months; but no sooner 
had Olga revived than Katerina turned, and, 
picking up the ball-dress and all its para- 
phernalia, she bundled them out of the 
room, and threw them with great energy 
and the uttermost contempt in a heap on 
the landing, storming at the astonished 
housemaid in Norsk all the while. 

Katerina was one of those calm tempers 
exceedingly difficult to rouse, who perhaps 
never are roused more than once in a life- 
time ; but this was the once, and her rage 
drove the frightened servant down-stairs to 
tell her mistress a Norwegian virago had 
arrived and taken the house by storm. She 
had made out two things by Katerina’s ges- 
tures; first, that she wished to speak to 
Mrs. Clifton, and next that not another 
stitch would Olga ever put into the unfortu- 
nate ball-dress. 

Having thus relieved her feelings, Kate- 
rina turned to Olga, and found out that the 
servants had, she supposed, never posted her 
letters to them at home, or they would have 
known how ill and miserable she had been ; 
not that she had been ill-treated except by 
the servants, who were jealous of her beauty, 
but the late hours, the confinement to the 
house, and the constant dressmaking and 
home-sickness had made her seriously ill. 
Katerina had brought a letter to the Nor- 
wegian Consul with her, but Mrs Clifton, 
fearing this might lead to some unpleasant- 
ness, persuaded her not to give it, and, send- 
ing for her own doctor, had Olga and Kate- 
rina moved down-stairs to a comfortable bed- 
room, and saw that they were well cared 
for, until Olga was well enough to go home ; 
at the same time sending Katerina to see 
some of the lions of London, and doing all in 
her power to atone for the carelessness and 
neglect of her daughter, who had been too 
much taken up with the London season to 
notice Olga’s failing health. 

At the end of a fortnight Olga was well 
enough to travel, and Mrs. Clifton saw the 
sisters on board the Norwegian steamer her- 
self, and they parted good friends, especially 
as Mra. Clifton told Katerina through Olga 
that it was news to her to learn that Olga 
had left home without her parents’ consent. 


CHAPTER IX.—KATERINA’S WEDDING. 


THE weather was fine, and the girls had a 
good passage to Christiania, the sea breezes 
and pure air bringing a faint tinge of colour 








back into Olga’s pale cheeks, which tint 
deepened when they landed ; and once more 
she found herself on Norwegian land. How 
dear everything seemed to her as they 
rattled in the train from Christiania to 
Trondhjem the long May day! How glad 
she was to see her native pines and firs, 
dwarf birches, alders, and willows again ! 
The blue fiords with their shores lined in 
places with stock-fish laid out to dry, the 
reindeer grazing on the white lichen-covered 
hillsides, the cows and goats returning at 
the sound of the jédel in the evening light 
to the farms, the cloudberries which hung 
from the bushes ripening already, the clear 
blue sky overhead—all spoke to her of home. 
And then, in the coasting voyage from 
Trondhjem to Bédo, how Olga lay on 
deck and drank in the beauty around her 
greedily ; those rocky shores with the deeply 
indented coast, the skuas and eider-duck 
seeming to welcome her back to her native 
land ; and then the fairy isles in the Salten- 
fiord as they neared Bédo, and lastly Bodo 
itself; and there on the little pier stood 
Eric Tostrup, and the last person Olga ex- 
pected to see, Karl Gade. 

Poor Karl! He had heard from the 
Ulrichsens of Olga’s illness, and going to 
Saltdal to inquire for her, he found out 
the day she and Katerina were expected 
to reach Bédo, and decided at once to 
accompany Eric to meet them ; and now, on 
the journey to Saltdal, while Katerina and 
Eric were occupied with each other, Karl 
made the most of his time, and tefore the 
journey was over he and Olga were be- 
trothed, subject to their parents’ consent ; 
for Olga had come home in a very obedient 
frame of mind. The discipline of the last 
ten months had been salutary though severe, 
and Olga had at last learnt the lesson Herr 
Cappelen had striven in vain to teach her, 
that real freedom consists in bearing the 
yoke ; a lesson that, alas! is generally only 
taught by experience, the strict teacher, 
who enforces it with his sceptre, the rod of 
discipline. 

Farmer Olafsen’s joy at seeing his darling 
Olga again, changed though she was, was too 
great for words. Not one syllable of re- 
proach for leaving him as she had done did 
he speak ; and when the weary Olga sobbed 
out her penitence on his shoulder, he only 
stroked the golden head, and kissed the 
tears from the heavy eyelids which veiled 
the sweet blue eyes. There was only re- 
joicing in the farm that night ; the prodigal 
had returned, and if not the fatted calf, a 
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magnificent salmon was killed for supper, 
and this, with flat-bréd and cresses, with 
cider or rich milk to drink, formed a meal 
such as Olga had not tasted since she left 
Norway. 

And while farmer Olafsen petted Olga, 
Mrs. Olafsen rejoiced over her brave Katerina, 
who had undertaken such a long journey 
alone so bravely, and Eric Tostrup, seeing 
his opportunity, persuaded Katerina and her 
mother to fix their wedding-day for the 1st 
of August, by which time they hoped Olga 
would be well and strong enough to under- 
take Katerina’s work. 

The next three weeks passed very quickly 
in preparations for the wedding, and as the 
festivities were to last two days, according 
to the custom of the country, there was a 
great deal of cooking to be done after all 
the wedding garments were ready. Olga 
grew stronger every day, and soon began to 
get back her plumpness and her pretty pink 
colour ; so that by the lst of August she 
was looking herself again, and indeed pret- 
tier than ever, her delicate appearance only 
adding to her beauty. 

A few days after her return Herr Cappelen 
had called, intending to rebuke her for the 
anxiety she had caused them all by her 
self-will in leaving her home against her 
parents’ wishes, but one glance at Olga’s 
altered face and manner disarmed all his 
severity. 

“ Ah, child! I see thou hast been in the 
Lord’s hands, and He has taught thee what 
thou wouldest never have learnt from me,” 
was all he said. 

Katerina looked very sweet and fair 
in her wedding-dress, with a pale blue 
skirt, a black velvet bodice, with white 
muslin chemisette and apron. The bodice 
was ornamented with silver stars, and round 
her waist she wore a silver belt, the gift of 
the bridegroom. The apron and chemisette 
were trimmed with broad bands of blue 
ribbon embroidered with silver thread. Her 
long hair was loose, and on her head she 
wore the large crown ornamented with silver 
and imitation jewels all Norwegian brides 
wear for the two or three days the festivities 
last. From the back of the crown hung a 
long tulle veil, which did not cover her face, 
but fell over her shoulders. 

Katerina and Eric drove to church ina 
stolkjerre, with Ole at their feet, and a 
fiddler sitting on one of the long shafts. 
Eric’s father led the pony, and farmer and 
Mrs. Olafsen walked, one on Eric’s the other 
on Katerina’s side of the primitive chariot. 








Behind them followed Olga and Maria and 
the rest of the female guests, in their snowy 
white caps and aprons. The men, some in 
tall pointed hats, all in very gay waistcoats, 
brought up the rear of the procession. After 
the wedding ceremony was over, the bridal 
party returned to the farm in the same 
order. Here the wedding feast, which lasted 
some hours, was held; after which the 
fiddler, who worked harder than any one all 
day, struck up some dance music, and the 
whole party, Ole included, danced till mid- 
night, when they broke up, to meet again 
early the next morning. 

The following day they all embarked in 
two large boats, decorated for the occasion 
with flags and flowers, Katerina still wear- 
ing her bridal dress, and rowed slowly down 
the fiord to Setsan, singing as they went, 
and often resting on their oars to enjoy the 
exquisite scenery. Now and then they all 
went ashore and rambled about, the young 
people gathering wild flowers, Karl Gade 
keeping close to the pretty Olga, who was, 
of course, the belle of the party. The feast 
to-day was to be held at the house of 
Eric’s parents, which they reached early in 
the afternoon. Then the fiddler was again 
called into requisition, and dancing was 
resumed for an hour or two with great 
spirit. Then Katerina’s crown was loosened, 
and all knew that very soon the festivities 
would come to an end, for when she danced 
it off, it was a signal for the guests to de- 
part. 

Katerina continued to dance away for 
another half-hour, when suddenly—she 
always maintained Eric wilfully gave the 
veil a pull—the crown fell off, as suddenly 
the music ceased, the dancing stopped, and 
the party broke up, Katerina and Eric re- 
maining till all had departed, when they 
too went to their own house just outside 
Setsan. It was characteristic of Eric that 
he could not resist taking his bride into his 
observatory on his way home, to make some 
brief observations. While he was engaged 
with his telescope he suddenly heard a little 
stifled sob, and, looking round, he found his 
bride in tears. In a moment he was by her 
side. 

“Katerina, my sweet wife, what is it? 
Surely you are not jealous of your rival,” 
he said, for Katerina often called the tele- 
scope her rival. 

“No, Eric, I was thinking of Ole. I can’t 
bear leaving him.” 

“My rival!” exclaimed Eric . ‘ Well, 
Katty, you know we can’t expect to have 
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both sun and moon always with us, and I 
think in gaining a great blessing we often 
lose a lesser one.” 

“True ; and after all I have my sun, so it 
is very discontented of me to cry for my 
pale silent little Ole, and I should have had 
to part with him next year, for Miss Clifton 
is bent on taking him to England with her 
then, to have him taught painting by some 
great artist.” 

“Ole will be a great artist himself some 
day, or I am much mistaken,” said Eric as 
he led his wife home. 

And his prophecy bids fair to come true, 
for the next year, when the Cliftons again 
visited Saltdal, they begged so hard to take 
Ole back to England with them, and pleaded 
that they should think farmer and Mrs. 
Olafsen had not forgiven them for their 
neglect of Olga if they refused, and as Ole 
was most anxious to go too, particularly 
when Miss Clifton promised to have him 
also taught lip-reading, so that he could un- 
derstand what people said to him, instead of 


THE 





their making signs or writing, his parents 
consented, and he went soon ‘after Olga’s 
wedding with Karl Gade, which the Cliftons 
were present at. 

Olga lives at Leifset now, on the eider- 
duck island, for Herr Ulrichsen sold his farm 
to Karl soon after his marriage; and if 
Katerina is jealous of Eric’s telescope and 
Eric of Ole, Karl is certainly entitled to be 
jealous of the eider-ducks, which absorb so 
much of his wife’s time and affection, though, 
as she justly says, both they and the ducks 
would fare very badly if she did not attend 
to them. 

“The little grandfather” is very much 
missed at Saltdal, but some of the sermons 
preached by the silent child with his artist 
fingers have gone home into the hearts of 
the boys and girls who were his play- 
mates, and will never be forgotten. Strange, 
is it not, that the silent child should have 
been a preacher ? 

True ; but the ways of God are strange 
sometimes, 

END. 





“THE GOOD 


SHEPHERD.” 


By MARY HARRISON. 


N 
I given Mr. Fred. J. Shields’ rendering of 
the inspired poet’s and prophet’s and the Son 
of Man’s simple image of the Divine ways 
with man. Of that picture we predict that 
love of it will be born at a glance, at least in 
all those amongst our readers to whom the 
perception of God’s ways with man have 
already driven the fear-spirit out of them, 
and who have felt in fancy the mystery of 
His strong arms underneath and round about 
them. 

To the children who have gone to sleep 
each Sunday night with dreams of their 
mother’s stories of Jesus, the place of the 
two lambs in the Shepherd’s arms will seem 
their own. They have already so often 
closed their eyes upon His bosom that they 
are quite sure they are there. 

They are two lovely lambs as ever shep- 
herd’s arms enclosed. They are strong, 
full of health and vigour, affectionate, 
intelligent and contented. They are not 
there because they are sick or tired, but 
because they like to be there. They look 
out from their place with Him as from a 
strong tower, the tower and all things they 


the frontispiece to the volume we have | look upon, theirs. 









They are not in a hos- 
pital. They are not inarefuge. They are 
not in a penitentiary. They losk out upon 
their surroundings as the daisy looks up 
from the grass, as the stars look down from 
their places in the heavens, as the angels 
look out from the doorways of their own 
mansions in paradise. They have no look of 
fear; they are countless miles away from 
fear. There is no sign of their being there 
because they are good, or because they are 
not good. There is no sign of timid cling- 
ing. They are there because they are so 
young. ‘There is not even sign of faith, or 
hope of love. There is the lustrous look of 
a lamb. It is the shepherd’s thought, not 
the lamb’s, that is here. 

They are lambs which have taken their 
little walks, not solemn walks, but leaping, 
skipping walks. They divide their time 
between the joys of gambols amongst the 
sheep and flowers in the field, and the arms 
of one who deems it joy to carry them, and 
they are looking out from their places there 
upon the river in the evening light, and the 
vineyards, and the clouds, and the sunset 
around them. They are neither startled nor 
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afraid, nor are they delighted. They are 
simply incarnate peace. 

The sheep are the same. They are not 
seeking their lambs. They know where 
they are, and are simply free from thought. 
They have closed around Him, and He has 
led them to drink. They will go to sleep 
soon in the shelter of the fold, which is made 
safe by Him, though all the valleys are 
parched with heat, and in every clump of 
forest lies a watchful wolf. The flock is 
filled with a silent evensong of peace. 

The Shepherd and His flock are in the 
contentment of heaven. He is giving rest ; 
so they understand that He careth for them, 
and know the blessings of His care, and take 
their rest. In all the fair scenes of the fair 
world which lives within this growing 
creation, men and women and children have 
no better likeness of the Divine life than 
this Shepherd and His flock by the river in 
the valley at sunset. The flock has thought 
of Him till it has ceased to think of Him. 
He does not dwell with them. He is in 
them. And they are in Him. By a thou- 
sand deeds and looks and words, in the 
valleys and on the hills, He has searched 
His heart out intothem. They know His 
heart as they know the beatings of their 
own hearts. Shepherd and flock are one. 

The secret of it all is that He long has 
loved them and given Himself for them. In 
their every thirst He too was thirsting. 
When it was theirs to carry the little lambs 
He now carries, He bore their burdens and 
walked gently with them. In their alarms 
He fought their dangers and delivered them 
out of them all. Their Shepherd was worthy 
to be their shepherd. He drew their faith 
to Him as the sun draws to it the moisture 
of the earth. They all agreed to rest in 
their Shepherd and to leave their lives with 
Him. 

That He was strong and could do what 
they could not none refused to admit. The 
wolves were strong, but He was stronger. 
That He was wise, in their dim way, they 
knew, for He found them green spots in 
shady nooks when grass almost everywhere 
was burnt and the sun’s light was scorching. 
That He was kind it never occurred to them 
to doubt. They followed Him whitherso- 
ever He went. That He called was enough. 
The sheep had learnt to love their Shepherd 
as they had learnt to fear the foe. When 
the thunder pealed they gathered near Him. 
When a stranger rider appeared on their 
plain, they listened if He should call. When 
they found they had wandered from His 





sight, they had lost Him, they were full of 
serious anxiety. They bleated and anxiously 
looked around, and had not peace again until 
they were found by Him. Even lost, the 
voice of a stranger they would not hear. 

They came to inherit their trust as the 
child of a mother inherits the power to 
rest from trouble because she cares: for it. 
Their Good Shepherd became the centre and 
circumference of their world. And how 
sensible this quiet of theirs. To whom should 
they go when the wolf looked out from the 
knot of brambles but to Him? To flee else- 
where would be to get the fangs of the wolf 
in their limbs. And who as He should be 
trusted with their young ? Where could they 
be so happy and so safe as there, looking out 
from on high upon the flock under the same 
sweet spell of peace as themselves? The 
eagle may tear out the eyes of the shepherd, 
but He will not be robbed of these lambs. 

Mr. Shields has placed a great desire upon 
his canvas. He sought to incarnate the 
manifold beauty of Bunyan’s good shepherd 
of his “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is one of the 
cleverest because one of the quietest studies 
of this great Biblical theme. It belongs 
essentially to the school of truth. Mr. 
Ruskin, referring to the whole series of Mr. 
Shields’ illustrations to the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” said, many years ago: ‘I have not 
seen anything at all approaching these designs 
in power or originality in any modern work 
that I can remember.” 

The passage of Bunyan’s, whose serene 
fulness Mr. Shields sought to illustrate in his 
picture, is as follows; the picture and the 
paragraph are one :—‘‘I saw now that they 
went on, till they came at the river that was 
on this side of the Delectable Mountains. To 
the river where the fine trees grow on both 
sides ; and whose leaves, if taken inwardly, 
are good against surfeits; where the meadows 
are green all the year long, and where they 
might lie down safely (Psa. xxiii.). 

“ By this river-side, in the meadow, there 
were cotes and folds for sheep, a house built 
for the nourishing and bringing up of those 
lambs, the babes of those women that go on 
pilgrimage (Heb. v. 2). Also there was here 
one that was intrusted with them, who could 
have compassion, and that could gather these 
lambs with His arm, and carry them in His 
bosom, and that could gently lead those 
that were with young (Isa. xl. 11). Now 
to the care of THIS MAN Christiana adnio- 
nished her four daughters to commit their 
little ones, that by these waters they might 
be housed, harboured, succoured, and nou- 
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in the time to come. This Man, if any of | 
them go astray, or be lost, He will bring | 
them again ; He will also bind up that which 
was broken, and will strengthen them that 
are sick (Ezek. xxxiv. 11—16). Here they 
will never want meat and drink and cloth- 
ing; here they wili be kept from thieves | 
and robbers; for this Man will die before 
one of those committed to His trust shall be 
lost (Jer. xxiii. 4). Besides, here they shall 
be sure to have’good nurture and admoni- 





rished, and that none of them might be lacking | 


tion, and shall be taught to walk in right 
| paths, and that, you know, is a favour of no 
small amount. Also here, as you see, are 
| delicate waters, pleasant meadows, dainty 
flowers, variety of trees, and such as bear 
| wholesome fruit.” 

The picture, which is radiant of the spirit 
of this beautiful passage, is an object-lesson 
of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, a 
sweet likeness to set before all men, but 
especially in the nurseries and bedrooms of 
our children. 





THE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


By tae AUTHOR or ‘‘How to se Harpy tHoucn Marriep,’’ “Tue Busrvess or Lire,’’ EtTc., ETC. 


NXHE aged we part with tenderly and re- 
verently. They lie “like warriors 
taking their rest,” and there is no moan in the 
benediction which we drop upon their graves. 
But when the child’s face has departed, how 
dark and desolate is the home. Death has 
seized the life that hardly felt its power, 


hushed the silvery voice that was but begin- | 


ning to lisp in musical accents, and silenced | 
the little fect that could just feel their way. 


This which is almost the sharpest and most | 
” comes to us | 
from all generations who have suffered as we | 


piercing cry of “the human 


have suffered by the wrench of inexorable 
death. 
son Absalom! would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

A gentleman once said to an old lady who 
had brought up a family of children near a 
river, “Ishould think you would have lived 
in constant fear that some of them would 
have got drowned.” ‘Oh, no,” responded 
the old lady, “‘ we only lost three or four in 
that way.” This unnatural indifference is, of 
course, very rare. Asa rule, no matter how 
many children people have, they do not like 
to lose any of them. ‘There is a place for 
cach one in the true parent’s heart, and each 
one is studied, prayed for, and worked for 
as if there were no other. But if this be the 
case in a large family, how terrible is the blow 
that is inflicted when an only child is taken. 


The care and interest that in other families are | 


spread over many are concentrated upon him 
alone. He was to have carried on the name 
and the traditions of the family. The inherit- 
ance that was to have been left to him might 
not be a large one, but it is very painful for the 
poor parents to reflect that the jewels, the 


*“Q my son Absalom, my son, my | 


plate, and all the things they have collected | series of stupifying blows upon the late Arch- 


in their home, and which are endeared by so 
many associations, must go now to strangers, 
or to persons about whom they care little or 
nothing. Many hours had been spent in 
anxious thought and conversation about the 
best school and profession for the boy. Now 
his heavenly Father has taken these matters 
out of the hands of his earthly parents. He 
has been sent to a school better than any on 
|earth. He has now gone to his own place 
where, without any competitive examination, 
he has found the employment that is best 
suited to draw out the powers and faculties 
of hisnature. Even in their first sorrow the 
parents feel dimly that it is well with the 
child; but their house is left unto them 
desolate. It seems to them that there is 
now nothing for which to live. As each 
hour passes they ask themselves, What is 
their darling doing in it? They desire to 
know what he would think or say about 
each little family event as it happens. They 
miss his innocent jokes and quaint observa- 
tions, and, though at times he seems so near 
to them that they think they hear his laugh- 
ter beyond the pearly gates, they would give 
anything for even five “minutes of his bright 
companionship upon earth. Just the shortest 
visit, in order that he might tell what he had 
been doing since he left. 

Shakespeare, true to nature, makes Mac- 
duff unable to realise for a considerable time 
the dreadful news that all his children are 
| killed. He asks the messenger incredulously, 








** All my ong tty ones? 
Did you say, all? All 
What, all my pretty: ee sath 
At one fell swoop 2’ 


In the same way it must have fallen as a 
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bishop of Canterbury (then Dean of Carlisle) 
and his wife, when scarlet fever entered the 
bright, happy nursery, and within six weeks 
carried away five beloved daughters to the 
churchyard. 

When an only child dies the parents, espe- 
cially if they are not likely ever again to be 
called “ Father” and ‘‘ Mother,” cannot at 
first realise and submit to their loss. 

And yet even for such a loss as the death of 
an only child there is compensation. 
as regards the child—‘“‘ Those whom the gods 
love die young” is a saying as wise as it is 
old. 


“ They are going, only going 
Out of pain, and into bliss, 
Out of sad and sinful weakness 
Into perfect holiness. 
“* Snowy brows, no care shall shade them, 
Bright eyes, tears shall never dim, 
Nosy lips, no time shall fade them, 
Jesus called them unto Him.” 


We talk of “ poor * So-and-so when he dies, 
but it is the living who are poor, and not the 


dead. These last have received a rich in- 
heritance, and we know the special invitation 


which the Saviour gave children to come to | 


Him before the world had time to stain their 
white souls and minds. And not only are 


the dead richer in opportunities of happiness | 


than the living, but they are far wiser. Pro- 


bably more is learned five minutes after death | 
than could be learned during the longest life | 
here upon earth. When Dr. Burgon, the late | 


Dean of Chichester, was a young man, his 
little sister, to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached, died at the age of eight years. In 
connection with his loss he wrote “ The Jour- 
nal of My Sorrows,” in which this beautiful 
passage occurs :— 


‘¢<¢ Tittle, weak, helpless, dear child, thought I’ 
(he was gazing on her dead face), ‘whom, while you 
lived, I considered as a tender plaything, and 
trembled lest the very winds hoa visit thee too 
roughly. I taught thee, and unfolded thy young 
mind as tenderly as sunshine unfolds the sweet blos- 
som of the rose; for thou wast young, and more 
ignorant than I; but now Death hath made thee 
the wiser of the twain. All that the wisest man on 
earth knows is foolishness compared with what thou 
knowest ; thou, in thy innocence, in thy helpless- 
ness, hast wrestled with the conqueror ; thy agony 
is over, thy race is run; all that I dread, yet wish to 
know, thou knowest; the mysteries of heaven have 
been revealed to thy sense. 
now.’”’ 


““God’s love alike is shown in what He 
gives and what denies.” It is hard to realise 
this in the hour that we are suddenly called 
upon to resign what most we prize. Yet, if 
we had only faith to see it, there is no time 
of our lives where God’s presence is so near 





First, | 


y sister, I Low to thee | 





and His love so great as when our best and 
dearest is fading away from our arms into 
that world where sorrow and death do not 
enter, and Christ is the light thereof. “I 
always said if anything took my boy from me 
I would die ; and yet he is taken, and I am 
living on!” a poor bereaved mother once 
said to me. But God who had called her 
only and beloved child to Himself, had also 
given her strength to bear it, and even at 
times to rejoice that her darling was safe. 
He was just thirteen years old, and was to 
have taken his place the following summer 
at one of the best public schools in England. 
The mother was proud of his bright intellect 
and fair beauty. She hoped that he would 
have had a prosperous school career; but 
the poor short-sighted mortal had fretted 
much at the thought of parting from him 
for even a few months in the year, and now 
Death claimed him suddenly and unex- 
| pectedly. For the first time he did not hear 
| her voice nor respond to her caresses. The 
| cold grave in a foreign soil swallowed up his 
adored form from her sight. Nothing was 
left her but that peace which passeth under- 
standing, and that is the surest proof we can 
have of Christ’s victory for us, and Christ’s 
love. In the hour of death and of bitter 
trial He is beside us, keeping us, pouring 
His spirit of love upon us. So near that our 
hearts can rise above the grave with Him, 
' and through the eyes of faith we can see that 
this parting is not for long. Our child is only 
gone up-stairs to a better room. We can 
hear his laughter; we know he is happy, 
| and we are to follow soon, and oh, the un- 
utterable joy of the meeting there! Away from 
sorrow and temptation and decay! And 
more than this, God gives us friends—friends 
who stand nearest to us on earth, and whose 
affection we had mourned as grown cold— 
suddenly wax warm and tender and com- 
forting. The same Divine pity has shone 
upon them, and given us back their love, 
and as the days go by, and each one brings 
| us nearer to our treasure, we feel we are not 
| travelling along the sad road alone. Another 
| heart has been crushed with the same sorrow, 
| and God has joined our hands once more 
together, as in a second and more sacred 
| marriage day, 








** As through the land at eve we went 
And plucked the ripened ears, 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
O, we fell out, I know not why, 
And kissed again with tears, 
For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years, 
There above the little grave, 
We kissed again with tears,” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS J 





L TO MEN.” 


VITH THE CHILDREN, 


By toe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: *‘‘Come, sing with holy gladness,” 
Lesson: Luke xiii, 11—17. 
Text: ‘There is a way that appears right to man, the ends 
whereof are the ways of death.” 

T would be difficult to name one sin or 

woe which has wrung tearsfrom men from 
the beginning of time down to to-day which 
has not one single cause, and that single cause 
is selfishness. 

Jesus, with His all-knowing mind and | 
great heart in love with men, had but one 
lesson for mankind, one pleading with them, 
one entreaty: ‘“ Deny thyself.” | 

The opposite of good-will to men is not 
bad-will to men. It is merely good-will to | 
self, and in that good-will to self lies all the 
shameful mischiefs, the saddest miseries, the | 
bitterest woes this world contains. | 

Now and again all this is written for a 
nation to read in fire and blood, and sounded 
in mournings and lamentations into every 
ear. This has just been so amongst villages 
in Wales. The boom of an explosion in one 
of its coal-pits vibrated through all England, | 
through all Europe, through all the English- | 
speaking world. 

In an instant men and boys were shattered, 
torn, burnt, stifled, drowned, crushed, buried | 
alive. You perhaps heard the story. But | 
very little was said about the sin of selfish- | 
ness which brought it about, or which, at | 
least, may have brought it about, and pro- | 
bably did so. 

So listen to it once more. 
are warming our rooms to-day and which 
warm our neighbours’ rooms and all the | 
rooms in the land, which make the steam for 
the engines on the railways and in our 
manufactories and in the oceau-going ships, 


| 


The fires which | 


are made of sunshine drawn into trees long | 


ages ago. The trees grew in great forests, 
died, and other trees made great forests 
above them, and they died; and so forest after 
forest lived and died and fell into great beds 
of trees, layer upon layer, until they made 
beds of wood of great thickness, which were 
at length buried deep below layers of earth 
and rock, where by time and nature they 
were changed into the black, brittle substance | 
we know as coal and warm our cold hands 
by in the blazing grate on winter days. 

Coal lies deep in the earth. To get at a| 





| surface. 


| coal-field they have to sink shafts like wells, 
| down into the earth, and galleries have to be 
| made from the bottom of the shafts in this 
| direction and that all through the black 
“ fields,” as they are called, 

These galleries are long, low, narrow and 
pitch dark. Little light of the sky comes 
even down the shaft. Absolutely none finds 
its way along these black passages. Along 
these passages the men work at the coal 
with pick and spade, filling small waggons, 
which, when filled, are run on narrow rails to 
the bottom of the shaft that goes up to the 
Up this shaft the coal is hauled by 
great machines and tipped into waggons 
which carry it along the railways to every 
town and city in the land. 

At their work down in these black dark 
ways where they get at the buried coal they 
need light to work by, and light is supplied 
by lamps. Any kind of light would do for 
seeing by, but there are dangers in these 
coal-pits. Gas and fire-damp, as it is called, 
steal out of the coal and creep about the pit 
like walking gunpowder which you cannot 
see. Coming up to an open flame like that 
of a candle or a gas burner these fumes 
explode, and destroy pit and men. It 
is like firing a cannon upon the men and 
walls. The earth up to its surface shakes 
and trembles, the report sounds up the shaft 
and the rush of smoke follows to tell the 
awful tale to those above who are preparing 
the meals in the cottages around that their 
men and boys are dead. Suddenly, swiftly, 
awfully dead. 

So of course light has to be given to the 
men in these dark ways of the pit in such a 
manner that while the light shines out the 
gases cannot come in contact with it. And 
there is just such a lamp for miners to use. 
It is given to them, lighted, at the pit’s 
mouth as they go to work, and it is locked 
so that it cannot be opened. The key is 
kept in the office above ground. Men using 
these lamps are forbidden to open them. 
They might be opened, and if there happened 
to be none of the gas which is so terribly 
harmful about in the mine just then, no 
harm would come ; but if it did happen to 
be there, then death and ruin would be 


| spread far and wide, thousands of pounds’ 


vorth of property would be destroyed, 
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healthy men and boys blown to pieces and | 


buried alive all in one instant, and families 
made into widows and orphans. It is a 
horrible picture we see through these opened 
lamps. Then why should the men want 
to open them? Because they want to 
light their pipes. They are forbidden to 
smoke ; matches are forbidden to be lighted ; 
but they disobey orders. They do not 
perhaps take, matches, but they will smuggle 
a key of the lamps into the pit, for that 
will keep in the damp where matches will 
not keep, and they use the key and light 
their pipes and run the risks. Their own 
lives and the lives of some, may be, hundreds 
of human beings, they will risk for the pass- 
ing pleasure of a smoke. It is not all the 
men who will do this. But “one sinner 
destroyeth much good” ; and, alas! it only 
needs one man’s disobedience to work all the 
havoc in those happy pit-villages from which 
the lamps and the pit-rules were made to save 
them. 

Self-indulgence, that is the evil. To enjoy 
a pipe, that is the motive. For that they 
break the laws of man and of God, risk their 
own lives, the lives of their comrades, and 
the daily bread of hundreds of happy wives 
and merry children, and little babies. Men 
find it in their hearts to do this. They 
will not go without this one bit of luxury to 
give safety to even all these. They are not 
cruel ; they would not hurt any living thing ; 
they mean no harm, but they are selfish. 
That is all, but that is enough to do as much 
harm as if they had gone about with guns 
and swords to destroy. 

Nobody can know for certain, but it is 
next to certain that it was so with, at least, 
one man in the great explosion in Wales, and 
more than one hundred men and boys were 
in an instant horribly blackened and burned, 
mangled and killed. That man opens the 
lamp, puts his pipe to the flame, has, perhaps, 
often done it before. “ And what harm ?” he 
says. This time his pipe flashes, the place 
thunders ; wall, roof, and floor are shattered 
into a thousand pieces and hurled here and 
there, and men, one second before busy at 
their work, now lie all around, stretched upon 


the floor, mixed with the coal, torn limb from | 


limb, sobbing, groaning, stifled, unconscious, 
dying, dead. Farther away others are 
blocked into their passages, suffocated by the 
smoke; springs of water opened on them, 
they are up to their waists in flood; their 
lamps gone out; their way of escape cut off. 

Two hundred men are in the pit, and the 
only thing which comes out of it, after the 
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thunder and the trembling of the ground, is 
arushof smoke. Up the shaft from below, 
as up a chimney, out into the light and air 
above, comes the dreadful column to tell what 
has happened below. In an instant the 
people around the pit and in the houses far 
and near in which the pitmen live know all 
too well what news that curling smoke up 
from below is bringing. Hundreds of busy 
wives, and sisters, and children rush to the 
spot, bewildered, dazed, agonized, wringing 
their hands, and moaning aloud piteously. 
None know whose friends are dead, whose 
are imprisoned, buried below, still living, 
lingering in misery, awaiting some daring 
men to save. Will they be saved? Will 
they be stifled, or starved, or drowned before 
help can be got to them ? 

Days and nights go by in which immense 
efforts are made to deliver the living, if there » 
be any. Hour after hour, day after day 
dead men are brought up, who had been 
beautiful of face, so burnt and broken-limbed 
that none of the weepers know them but by 
some part of the clothes they wear. Some 
few are got out alive, faint, to be nursed, and 
to die at home; some to recover. Nobody 
knows how the terrible explosion happened, 
but a forbidden key of the lamps is 
found. And in many a mine where the 
same dangers exist, and where the same 
calamity might happen, daring, selfish men 
have the same. Selfishness, alas! learns no 
lessons, You call it a tear-wringer, a hunger- 
maker, a man-slayer. It only laughs at you. 

“Deny thyself,” said Jesus. ‘That detest- 
able thing selfishness, get rid of thal, destroy 
that, and in its place put “ good-will to men” ; 
not to self, but to men, to your comrades, 
your acquaintances, your neighbours; love the 
world. 

Do this yourself, and you will have done as 
much as in you lies to bring peace on earth. 
When that same thing is done by ali men there 
will be no more crying, or pain, or death. 
Heaven will have come to earth. But all this 
must come by ones. Will you deny yourself 
and be one worker towards that happy day ? 
This is the way of Jesus to all men’s peace 
with all men and childship with God. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Oyening Hymn: ‘Gracious Saviour, gentle Shepherd.” 
Lesson: Luke x. 25—37. 
Text: “ Peace on earth and goodwill to men.” 
I HAVE been telling you about a terrible 
accident which happened in a coal-mine. 
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We all know coal, and the brightness and 
warmth of the fire it makes. When we hold 
our numbed hands out towards it on a win- 
ter’s day we feel how beautiful and pleasant 
it is, but we do not think that its coal lay 
buried in the earth, deep down in it, thou- 
sands of years. The story of the coal does 
not matter ; it is the warmth of it we want. 


Yet long ages did it lie there unknown and | 
| sun shone, her cottage and her child were 


unsuspected, until at last it was found out, 
and then it made thousands of people com- 
fortable and glad at the fireside. 
good Maker of this earth, who put coal into 
it to blaze in our grates and roar up our 
chimneys, to warm our homes on bleak winter 
evenings when snow falls and freezing winds 
whistle through the keyhole of the barred 
door, to make a little paradise for little people, 
has also put into hearts, deep into them, 
another good gift to make quite as delightful, 
nay, more delightful results which would 
make the world a generous, proud, and happy 
place. 

I want you just now to think how heaven 
lives and how the world ought to live, and 
how it will live when “ good-will to men ”’ is 
in every life. Just as our bright, burning, 
warming coal once was shut in, so deep 
down in the nature God has given to us all 
lies the hidden virtue, ‘“‘Good-will to men.” 
It is shut in; we do not live it, and so the 
poor world is full of miseries, and sorrows, 
and aches, and pains of heart and limb, and 
aged people are numbed, and cold, and hun- 
gry, and little children cry themselves to 
sleep, and linger and die of want and grief. 

“The whole creation groans and travails 
with pain,” the Bible says, and this is all 
because men have not got good-will to one 
another. God sees it—all the pains and all 
the sorrows, and the miserable selfishness 
which is the cause of them all, and sends His 
Son to change the selfishness to love, love 
of our neighbour, to give joyfulness for tears, 
peace and thankfulness for anguish ; to give, 
indeed, heaven to earth. Let me show you 
how that beautiful thing “good-will” is 
there, deeply buried in every heart. 

It was by the terrible accident in the 
coal-pit in Ebbwvale that the thing I want 
you to see was brought to light. There 
was scarcely a cottage in the district that 
was not mourning its dead. Sudden death 





And the | 








selves to be widows and children orphans, 
Boys were in the pit, and man after man was 
brought up dead. If the men had perished 
what chance was there for boys? What 
strong men had not stood must have killed 
the boys. 

In one cottage a widow, who had long 
been a widow, had two boys in the mine. 
She had but one child, a daughter, left. The 


there, but for her there was only mourning 
and lamentation. Her boys were her living. 
Their wages were all the means she had to 
pay her rent and to buy food. Her heart 
sank and died within her. She had lost her 
loved ones and her all. A cold, blank an- 
guish filled her bare little house. 

The first days had worn slowly on. Her 
boys had not come. Party after party 
of explorers, with lanterns and _ pickaxes, 
descended the mine, searched, and returned 
with the wounded and the dead; but her 
boys were not found. Friends bade her not 
to fret so, for there was still hope. When 
the darkness came and the night fell her 
boys had not come. That mother lay down 
upon her bed, but not to sleep. The clock 
ticked its slow, solemn tick, and struck its 
hours. Through the solemn night she lay, 
thinking of her boys on their cold, terrible 
bed in the mine, dying there without her. 
The slow morning came, and noon came. The 
afternoon passed, and evening came again. 
Weary and fruitless journeys were made to 
the pit, to learn if her boys were yet found. 
But the men who had gone in search had 
no tidings of them, but of more dead, more 
dead. At first she had gone in the hope 
that they might be discovered in some sore 
peril. But now that faint hope had gone. 
She only went to get the precious bodies of 
her boys to kiss them and wash them, and 
put them in a grave in the churchyard. But 
even for that she went in vain. The dull, 
hopeless woe had become too terrible for her 
to go any more. 

She now sat at home. Her boys were 
dead. Neighbours dropped in with more 
tidings of death. Each hour the hopeless 
darkness of the little home became darker, 
till the second day wore itself away. She 
took her only consolation, that her boys had 
always been good boys to her. 


had taken away some member of its family. | Twilight again darkened into night, and 


Days had passed since the explosion in the 
mine, and every hour the men who had gone 


| the bereaved mother and child again went to 


bed, the mother to lie awake to listen if the 


down into it were bringing up the dead. | wheels of the carts which now and then 
Hope of anybody being saved alive had been | went rolling slowly by through the night 


all given up. Women had resigned them- 


| bearing some dead body to its home would 
| 
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stop at her door. But her boys were not | to whisper. They lay helpless in the pitch- 


brought. 

The third day was passing away. No news 
had come; the boys had assuredly perished. 
Suddenly the silence which filled the cottage 
was broken by a cart stopping at the door. 

“ Mrs. Davies,” a miner said as he gently 
opened the door. 

Mute, and scarcely moving, the weary 
woman went- towards the door to receive 
what news the man brought. 

“The lads are here,” he continued. “It’s 
very wonderful.” 

A quicker step took the woman through 
the door. 

Two figures, covered up with sacks, lay in 
the straw in the cart. The man saw that she 
thought them dead. 

“Nay, they're not dead. They'll come 
round.” 

She started with amazement. “ My boys!” 
she cried. The black, motionless forms un- 
closed their lips and feebly murmured, 
“Mother.” Her heart throbbed as if it 
would burst. 

They were gently carried from the cart 
into the house, and the mother, who was 
now in tears, kissed them as she had never 
kissed them before. 

They were soon gently stripped and 
warmed with hot drinks, a spoonful at a 
time, for life in them was so feeble. Death 
was still dangerously near. 

And this was how they were alive. 

When the explosion had taken place with 
a roar of thunder, the fury of it had flung 
down a trap-door against which it had driven 
huge heaps of coal and rubbish, effectually 
blocking the way of the poisonous afterdamp, 
and barring them in as prisoners. They 
had been stunned and startled, but uninjured 
by the shock, and in the dark, close, damp 
cave, miserable, faint, famished, stifled, had 
passed three days and nights. While the 
search-party were slowly and with difficulty 
removing the dead they came to the entrance 
to the passage where they were, cleared it, 
and found them stretched upon the floor, 
motionless, almost unconscious, gasping their 
last breaths, sleeping the sleep of a near 
death. 

At first they had shouted; hour after hour 
they had shouted ; but they had soon found 
that nobody could hear them, shout as they 
sould, and the barrier that had fallen across 
their way was impassable. 

When the sounds of the searchers’ pick- 
axes approached they had become far too 
feeble to make their voices heard, or even 





darkness for three days and nights, buried 
alive. 

And found, they were taken home. 

The mother at the sight of her two boys 
in their bed again was no stronger than they. 
When she had done all she .could for them, 
from the rebound of joy and gratitude she 
swooned away, 

But this is what I want you to see :— 

The story of this wonderful restoration of 
those feeble boys to their mother’s arms was 
read in hundreds of papers, by ten times ten 
thousand readers, and not one heart of 
them all was there that did not know 
what it was to have exultation and thank- 
fulness. They saw those boys upon their 
mother’s breast and were happy. And why 
was it so? What were those boys to them ? 
or what their mother? They did not know 
them. They were made blessed by that 
union because they belonged to the race of 
men, and had had stirred in the deep depths 
of them God’s great gift to them, their good- 
will to men. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Ilymn: ‘‘ Heavenly Father, send Thy blessing.” 
Lesson: Genesis xlv. 1—15. 


Text: ‘Blessed are the merciful.” 


WE have just read about Joseph when he 
was a great prince ; but while he was only a 
farmer’s boy feeding the calves in the booths 
for the cattle, trotting off with a message he 
carried to the distant shepherd, or fetching 
in the home cows to be milked, till he was 
old enough to live out with the droves as a 
little herd on the grassy hills and to drive 
them out of the bright sunlight into the 
shade and up to the cool summits to pasture, 
and into the deep glens to the streams to 
drink, he had a heart beating beneath his 
little sheep-skin coat in winter and his coarse 
homespun shirt in summer. 

And Joseph in the circle round his father’s 
hearth, in that old-world land of Shechem, a 
little boy with his brown face glowing in the 
light of the blazing wood fire, was just the 
same good-willed soul as when we see his 
good-will on the princely heights to which 
Pharaoh raised him, when as a man in after 
years in Egypt’s palace his face glowed with 
compassion and with mercy for his panic- 
stricken cruel brethren. 

He had been seen by those brethren as a 
baby in a cradle, as a boy playing with the 
lambs, as a growing brother sharing in their 
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daily farm-toil, as a victim of their envy with 
his father’s special favour around him and 
the coat of many colours which his father 
insisted on his wearing, because he was 
Rachel’s great joy, and Rachel was Jacob’s 
favourite, and Rachel was dead, and lastly 
when they cruelly sold him to Egyptian 
dealers, being led away by them without his 
coat into slavery. 

In all these scenes the Bible story requires 
us to believe that they had always known 
Joseph as a boy with intense interest in 
everybody but himself. Not in one thing 
but in a thousand things in common daily 
life Joseph had shown good-will to men, and 
by that had won his brothers’ hatred. 

He had never hurt even an enemy in his 
life. His heart was too large to do that. 
He loved his family, but family-love was not 
the only love he had. He loved everybody, 
and because he was the first of Rachel's 
children he was influential with his father, 
and that did not please them. 


| P : : 
story of their shameful behaviour to them in 


their quarrels with the Shechemites, treat- 
ing them to cowardly treachery and slaughter 
and desolating their city and robbing their 
goods and cattle. They were cruel, covetous- 
hearted youths. 

His brothers’ differences with him made 
Joseph’s life unhappy, but despite that his 
heart was unchanged. And with his faith 
in mercy, he went with boldness and courage 
along his way, a young soldier in his spiritual 
armour, God his commander, the angels in 


| his camp, on and on until we see him in 


Egypt's palace with his brethren before him, 
who, by the way, liked his good-will well 
enough then. 

He was a great-grandchild of the lovely 
Abraham, who did not think that clubs were 


|made to destroy men, or that power was 
| given to rob them, nor superior morals was 


In a wild life | 


a reason for murdering them. To him, clubs 
were given to protect men, and power and 
morals to show grace. The most beautiful 


such as people lived in those days, might | meadows in the world, with power to take 


was counted right, and strife and strength, 
safety and prosperity. 


to himself, he gave to a weaker and poorer 
man than himself, with their rich grasses 


Such were the ways of those times that | and countless trees and precious streams, to 
even when Jacob met Esau, his brother, he | build farmsteads in, and cattle-booths, and 
was afraid that he would be robbed of his | shops to work in ‘w ood, and to prosper and 


cattle by him and of his wives and of his | be happy in. 


children. In fear of Esau, Jacob bowed him- 
self to the ground seven times. 
were his possessions, arranged as for battle 
with Esau. Within him was dread, for “ be- 
hold Esau came and with him four hundred 
men!” The maxim of the day was to get 
rid of enemies and to take all they had and 
to beggar them. And Jacob knew that he 
had been an enemy of Esau. But Esau said, 
“T have enough, my brother; keep that 
thou hast unto thyself.” 

He declined even frightened Jacob's 
offered presents. And this so greatly aston- 
ished Jacob that in his great relief of mind 
he actually exclaimed: “I have seen thy 
face as though I had seen the face of 
God!” 

Esau’s kind and merciful ways were not 
the ways of the wild races that roved about 
over the plains and amongst the hills of 
Syria. And the splendid future which 
Jacob’s sons had been taught to expect for 
themselves and their children, was not to be 
won by the peaceful ways of their uncle 
Esau, still less were they to be won by the 
universal mercy and friendliness of their 
brother Joseph. 

How they thought it wise and well to 
deal with enemies, the Bible tells us in the 


Such was the grand soul of 


| Abraham. 


Behind him | 





|and country. 


Joseph was a true son of Abraham. A 
son of Abraham, whether he be a plough- 
man or a prince, must have some of the rare 
generosity and beautiful mercy of God in 
him. 

Good-will to men seems never to have 
found itself very much at home in the world. 
We do not know what sent Joseph’s great- 
grandfather out of his own father’s house 
But it is interesting to re- 
member that both the great-grandfather 
and the great-grandson had to quit their 
native land. As it was in one case, it might 
be in both: their brethren did not believe 
in them. At all events, you will remember 
that it was so of a greater than either of 
them for good-will to men, Jesus of Nazareth. 
The feelings of His brethren to Him we 
learn were the feelings of Joseph’s brethren 
to Joseph. They thought Jesus beside 
Himself. 

Young Joseph knew many bitter sorrows 
at home. We look at his lovely figure in the 
Bible story, but, from its very loveliness, we 
are apt to forget that Joseph was a flesh 
and blood boy, with a real heart, yearning 
for approval and love, these feelings never 
ceasing towards those very brothers who 
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despised him. ‘This must have brought him 
many a grief. I can shut my eyes and fancy 
I see him left out of the set, alone, his form 
flung upon the ground, his head upon his 
arm in the grass weeping the grass wet 
with his tears. But Joseph saw that his 
way was best. It was the way to win the in- 
heritance of God’s children in the world, the 
empire over men, to rule in their hearts. 
And he told them so in a parable. 
they only called him a dreamer for it. 

One day, sent by his father, he went out 
to the fields to see how his brethren fared, 
and how they were getting on with flocks. 
He had walked many miles. When they 
saw him approaching, their hatred grew in 
some of them into murder. They raged 
against him—they would kill him. 

Why it was so just then we are not told. 
Maybe they had lost sheep or cattle by the 
bad, vile, cruel men who ravaged the neigh- 
bourhood, and were especially averse just 
then to his spirit and his influence with their 
father. Be this as it may, their wicked dis- 
position, so long preserved towards him, 
suddenly flowered into the wicked design to 
kill him. They were ready to do a great 
crime. Love at length fruits. So does 
vexation and hatred. 

Before the day had gone they had sold 
him for a slave, and returned home with his 
coat, which they stained with the blood of a 
goat they killed, showing it to Jacob, and 
telling him they had found it so in the fields, 
and it was Joseph’s coat. 

After that day Jacob never smiled any 
more for many long years. 

But another day came. Joseph rose from 
the slavery into which his brethren sold him 
to be the prince and saviour of the Egyptian 
nation. Seeking corn in their famine, his 
brethren came before him, discovered it was 
Joseph, Joseph alive, feared, and mourned, 
and were angry with themselves ; this power- 
ful prince would give them dungeons and 
tortures and death. 

They had for the moment forgotten the 
long since known Joseph, the boy of good- 
will to men, whom they had laughed at then, 
been vexed with, hated, and sought to be for 
ever rid of because of it. 

And while they were in a great fuss, before 
even they could beg mercy from him, for 
which they had so much need, they were 
fully forgiven. Their cruelty and cowardice 
he had forgiven and forgotten, and cast be- 
hind his: back, to be remembered no more 
for ever. Their persecution had not changed 
him asa boy. His prosperity in Egypt had 


But | 


| not changed him now he was a man. He 
'fed them all. He housed them all. He 
blessed them all. They were amazed at 
_what he did. Yet was it not any more than 
what he had in his boyish goodness done a 
| thousand times. In truth, what he had 
| done in the meekness and lowliness of his 
| childhood, when he had been the youngest 
| but one of them all, and had to sleep with 
them, eat with them, and go about daily 
work with them on the farm at Shechem 
and Bethel, was greater than this. It is 
easier a thousand times to be generous in 
power than to be generous in weakness. 

| Yet they had laughed at his goodness 

They found it sublime now. 


| then. 
| So will it be in the end with the world 
| to the good-will of Jesus. He, like Joseph, 
'shall become a Prince and Saviour of it. 
| And those who despised and rejected Him 
| when His good-will to them was shown as a 

man of sorrows, these shall applaud it at 

last in a song which will be sung by them 
| in gratitude for ever and ever. 

This is the lesson that I want to teach 
you. Good-will to men is of God, and must 
/In the long run bless and save and rejoice, 
be blessed and adored by the world. 





FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Little children, wake and listen.” 
| Lesson : Luke ii. 8—20. 
| Text: ‘Let Israel rejoice in Him that made Him.” 


| 
| 


| 


| Wuat I have said to you about good-will 
'to men I have said that you may see and 
understand what it is that Christmas means, 
why it was that Jesus came to earth, and 
passed His heavenly life here in lovely yet 
common ways of daily, kindly intercourse, 
and then returned to the world from which 
He came, 

“ Peace on earth and good-will to men ”— 
that was what the angels declared that He 
had come to bring. 

He was born in a little town of Bethlehem 
because there was no room for His mother, 
poor tired thing, groaning with her long 
journey and her mother’s burdens. 

If there had been good-will to men in the 
hearts of the people in Bethlehem’s inn that 
poor, pure, lovely woman, pale with her 
serious woe, would not have had to lie down 
in a stable, while some rich and quite-well 
ladies lay down in the shelter and amid com- 
forts of the best place the town provided. 
These ladies, no doubt, went to synagogue 
and to festivals at the temple, and ‘of their 
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superfluity cast into the treasury more than | What could Jesus do but weep over a city, 


all Mary’s little store of money, but they 
had not that good-will to which weakness, 
and trouble, and want never appeal in vain ; 
especially of a woman or a child. 


| 


as He wept over Jerusalem, which was all 
| deaf to the ery of little hungry children and 
| the sighs of the widow in her affliction, which 
detested the sight of the blind and the ill, 


The beginning of the life of Jesus in that | and which lived on the sacrifices and clutched 


temporary stable, laid in the straw in the 
manger, taken for awhile from cattle to save 
laying Him on the floor, there is no need to 
mourn for His sake. A new-born baby wants 
so little besides its mother’s care, that a 
stable is all the same to it as a palace. A 
baby has no love of pictures on the walls. 
Fine furniture says nothing to it. It knows 


at the tithes of the poor and needy ? 

| It was for His ceaseless good-will to men 
| that all the needy and helpless who saw Him 
| as He went His way in manhood were drawn 
'to Him. And He said that He had come 
|as an image of their Father in Heaven. 
| All that they saw in Him as He went His 
| kindly way through the land was a beau- 


neither man-servants nor maid-servants. It | tiful human picture of God, into whose like- 


looks on neither spangled robes nor fine 
linen. The only things it wants are mur- 
murs of love, and food, and the warmth 
of kind arms. It matters nothing to it 


| hess they were to grow, because they were 
oe children of God. Those who had seen 
Him had seen their Father and His Father. 


This, then, is the beautiful, the unspeak- 


where it is so that it has these ; and with a | able mystery of the life of Jesus, the brightest, 


mother near it has them all. 


And there | most priceless mystery the world contains : 


was Joseph, too, to do what the mother | God was in Christ”! In Him we have 


could not. 
But it matters much that the strong and 


the great did not with eager delight vic | sight. 


| seen the ways of God, and never again can 
| we be free from the joy and the duty of the 
He is a vision of God, which de- 


with one another to give a room to those | scends to us from Heaven, and explains to 
Nazarene strangers in the best quarters of | us why the earth is so beautiful, the sky so 
the place ; that matters a great deal. It was | high and bright, a mother’s love so warm, a 


that same selfishness which sent Mary to go | father’s so strong, 


wherever she could get in, which has sent 
the world so long, so very long, on its weary 
way of pains and tears. The lives of man- 
kind would be very different lives were 
good-will to men to rule: the world instead 
of good-will to self. 


will. All the sick people lying on their beds 
of pain all over the land ; all the blind miser- 
ably dragging on an existence in want and 
wretchedness, begging by its waysides to get 
their daily bread ; all the hungry and naked 


children ; all the inconsolable widows in | 
their bare desolation of heart and dwellings | 


in the filthy slums of the cities ; all the dull- 
ness, the ignorance, the misery which weighed 
on the lives of the bowed, the aged, the 
poor in the country villages and the towns, 
from end to erid of the land, had Jesus as their 
sympathiser and their friend. So He had no 
choice but to be a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief; as well might a mother 
be expected to rejoice whilst her children 
were hungry and ill and in misery, as to 
expect that a heart of good-will to man could 
rejoice living amongst such scenes as Jesus 
had to see wherever He went. His joy 
would come, but only when the sweet light 
and songs of peace to the troubled would 
come, 


| 








| subjects of the King: 
The whole life of Jesus was a life of good- | 








God is their author, and 
God is good-will to men. 

Poor, foolish, sinful world! sick through 
good-will to self, yet never—not even yet— 
sick of it. When it is sick of it, and banishes 
it all, its people shall be peaceable and happy 
blessed in being His, 
blessed in being like Him. 

I sometimes, my child, ask myself, What 
would this world have been if Jesus had not 
been born into it, if there had been no fol- 
lowers of Him, no children of His God in 
it? But Jesus came not only to deepen 
and spread good-will, and to bring us _bless- 
ings from Heaven to earth; He came to 
make us see what God is, that we might 


| rejoice in Him that made us. 


Let us go to the manger in which Jesus 
lay. Let us see the good-will which sent 
Him toearth. Let us watch Him in all His 
lovely ways ; see His good-will to the maimed 
and halt ; to the dying thief; to the crucify- 
ing, mocking priests ; to all the sad, suffer- 
ing and sinful world He ever knew, or that 
ever knew Him; see Him, until His life’s last 
moment, when He is taken out of sight. 
And let us boldly resolve that in us, at 
least, in little affairs of daily life as well as 
in great ones, He shall see of the travail of 
His soul, that soul of good-will to men, and 
be satisfied, 
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I. 


LIVING poet, who possesses nearly every gift 
except the gift of popularity, in a striking 
image warns us against writing history too soon. 
For that purpose time is necessary. Haste leads to 
certain failure. So long as we stand close to the 
turbulent currents of life, we miss the harmony and 
catch the discords. To rightly comprehend men or 
events a certain measure of distance is essential. 


* All the discord, all the din 

Of a city’s moil and sin, 

Heard from a tower or higher ground, 

Blend to one great ocean sound.” 
We know the truth of this in our own experience ; 
how impossible it is to measure the relative impor- 
tance of things, or to make sure of their real mean- 
ing, till time comes to our aid. Who among us can 
discern in their first beginnings the joys that vanish 
in an hour, and those that come to abide; the sor- 
rows that a day will scatter, and the darkness that 
gathers and grows till it enfolds the whole horizon 
with impenetrable gloom? Remoteness is an indis- 
pensable condition of right judgment. And for that 
cause, not to mention others, this brief record makes 
no attempt to rise to the level of history. It does 
not even claim the completeness of a chronicle. Its 
sole endeavour is to fix impressions before they have 
become faint. It is content to trace in roughest 
outline the ways along which we have been led 
during the year that is now rapidly nearing its end. 


I. 


The year has been pre-eminently one of death and 
disaster. Few parts of the world have escaped 
untouched. Even isolated calamities have been of 
exceptional magnitude. In Newfoundland the town 
of St. John’s was almost entirely destroyed by fire, 
and its population were left homeless and in ruin. 
Within the last few weeks, Milwaukee, a city of con- 
siderable importance in the United States, has 
suffered the same fate. The island of Mauritius has 
been devastated by a hurricane, in which 1,200 lives 
were lost. For England the series of accidents has 
been long and terrible—in the mine, on the rail, and 
at sea. Every month has lengthened the long roll 
of victims, and has plunged innumerable homes in 
sorrow. Nor is thisall. Misfortune has come upon 
a greater scale. Whole nations have felt the scourge. 
During the winter and the spring Russia suffered 
from a famine which devastated vast provinces of 
the Empire. The numbers of those who perished 


defy calculation. Then came the cholera, sweeping | 


straight across Europe, and ravaging some parts of 
Germany with terrible violence. From this plague 
we were fortunate enough to escape almost un- 
touched, for the few cases that were brought into 


our midst from abroad were readily identified and | 


promptly dealt with. The contagion did not spread, 
and such precautions have now been taken in most 
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| places that even if another outbreak should occur 
next year, we shall be well prepared to meet it at 
the very outset. Far more serious were our suffer- 
ings from the influenza, which, during the spring 
and early summer, attacked our great towns with 
terrible effect. In London the mortality was appall- 
ing. While the disease was at its height as many 
died during a single week as would have fallen on 
great battle-field ; and those who survived too fre- 
quently escaped with their strength and vigour 
permanently impaired, and with a constitution so 
undermined as to be incapable of offering any resis- 
tance to any fresh onset of disease. Whatever 
modern science may have achieved, it has not yet 
succeeded in giving human life any real sense of 
security. We still feel ourselves at the mercy of 
great destructive forces, which we are impotent to 
resist or to avert. 


Ir. 


No wonder then that our death-roll is exceptionally 
full. Some of our losses have been national bereave- 
ments. The death of the young Duke of Clarence, 
in the interval between betrothal and marriage, 
could not fail to touch the heart of the people and 
to excite universal sympathy. In itself, the event 
was one almost without parallel. Rare have been 
the cases in which one standing so near in succession 
to the throne has been cut off in early manhood. 
| But it was hardly for their future ruler that the 
| nation mourned with one heart, it was for the young 
| life prematurely closed, for the mother and father 

who had lost their son, for the sovereign in her new 
| bereavement, and for the family upon which the 
| blow had fallen with such crushing force. Lord 
| Tennyson’s loss touched emotion in a different way. 
| He was an old man; his work was done. Death 
| came to him in the course of nature, gentle and 
| painless, and in a scene of almost unearthly splen- 
| dour. His great genius was ever consecrated to 
| noble ends. He had weakened no man’s faith. His 
| loyalty to moral law was firm and unfaltering. By 
| personal example as well as by precept he had helped 
'to break down the miserable superstition which 
deluded a past generation with the belief that genius 
may defy the restraints to which ordinary men are 
subject. This is a magnificent service in itself. The 
laurel which he received untainted from Wordsworth 
he has handed down in all its purity and enriched 
with added glory. Two others among our foremost 
| men have passed away, who, though associated with 
individual Churches, were still part of our nationa} 
life. Cardinal Manning and Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon, widely separated as they were in many pro- 
vinces of theological opinion, held one great article 
of faith in common. They both believed, and with 
the whole strength of their nature, in the Divine 
| government of the world, and were convineed that 
| the only cure for the world’s sins and sorrows is to 
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be found in the revelation of God in Christ. They 
differed in gifts and in methods. If one was greater 
as an orator, the other had more power as a leader ; 
and while Spurgeon developed a splendid system of 
benevolence with his church as its centre, Manning 
set himself to plead the cause of the poor and the 
oppressed, speaking as if he were one of themselves, 
and making their cause his own. Both men were 
full of the spirit of Christian brotherhood, but the 
one sought to bring the people to Christ, the other 
endeavoured to carry Christ to the people. 


Iv. 


Other men of less prominence, but of far-reaching 
influence, have also passed away. Literature has 
lost Professor Freeman, the great historian of the 
Norman Conquest and the determined foe of tyranny 
in all places and in alllands. Among men of science 
we miss Professor Adams, a mathematician of su- 
perb genius, who by the application of mathematical 
laws inferred the existence of Neptune, then an un- 
known planet, and pointed the telescope of the 
astronomer to its exact position in the abyss of the 
sky. In the political world from which they had 
both retired, Lord Hampden and Lord Sherbrooke 
were men of note; the former as the strongest 
Speaker that the House of Commons had seen for 
many years ; the latter as an orator who burst into 
sudden fame by his fiery resistance to the extension 
of the suffrage-a quarter of a century ago. Sir 
William White, our ambassador at Constantinople, 
was not less remarkable. His straightforwardness 
and his determination made him more than a match 
for the intrigue and subterfuge of Eastern diplo- 
macy, and he succeeded in carrying his point where 
men of greater intellectual ability would have been 
sure to fail. Sir Lewis Pelly, like so many of our 
Indian administrators, was at once a soldier and a 
statesman, and even those who cannot at all points 
approve the policy which he advocated, have always 
recognised the integrity of his character and the 
force of his intellect. By the death of Sir Provo 
Wallis, Admiral of the Fleet, an historic figure has 
vanished from the scene. He was more than a 
hundred years old. Eighty-seven years ago he was 
a prisoner in our great war with France, and he was 
one of those who fought on board of the Shannon in 
her famous action with the Chesapeake. He was the 
last link between ourselves and a vanished age. We 
must not forget to mention Lord Bramwell, famous 
on the Bench and a dangerous antagonist in con- 
troversy ; Sir James Allport, who as manager of the 
Midland Railway Company did as much as any one 
man to develop and extend our railroad enterprise ; 
and Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, the poet, and the 
lecturer, who devoted his early enthusiasm to the 
cause of an ideal liberty, while his mature powers 
were consecrated to the defence of the Christian 
faith especially among the labouring classes. 
Church of England has lost three of its best bishops : 
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which won the respect and the confidence of men 
belonging to hostile schools of thought; Harold 
Browne of Winchester, a theologian of the old 
school; and Henry Philpott, formerly of Worcester, 
who in his diocese, as at Cambridge, where much 
of his life was spent, was always conspicuous as 
one of those men who lead by sheer force of cha- 
racter and personality. Among the Nonconformist 
Churches the Congregationalists have suffered se- 
verely by death. They have lost Dr. Allon, who 
gave psalmody a new place in the worship of the 
sanctuary and rendered services of hardly less im- 
portance to the development of a representative 
literature ; Dr. Conder of Leeds, a successful pastor, 
a theologian remarkable for acuteness and precision, 
and a writer of grace and power ; Henry Simon, one 
of the tenderest and purest souls that this generation 
has known ; and Dr. Thomas, who for versatility of 
power and many-sided influence has not left his 
equal among the Independents of Wales. English 
Presbyterianism has to lament Dr. Donald Fraser, 
whose remarkable faculty gave new life to the sys- 
tem on this side of the Border; while the sister 
Church in Scotland will have a long search before it 
finds anyone who can fill the place of Principal John 
Cairns, great as a preacher, but even greater as a 
man. 


v. 


It is not wise, however, to Gwell too much upon 
our losses. This is a world of living men and of 
living needs; and though many of those to whom 
we have been wont to look for inspiration and guid- 
ance have been taken from us, there are others rising 
to fill their vacant places and to take up the bur- 
dens that have fallen from their shoulders. The 
time indeed calls for resolute and earnest effort. 
Great problems are crowding upon us. The cry of 
the poor is growing loud. On all sides we see misery 
and wretchedness and sin threatening to rise and 
overwhelm us. Indifference would be fatal, delay 
dangerous. The vexed questions of politics, which 
have confronted us during recent years, stili remain 
unsolved. The General Election of last summer has 
indeed given us a new Ministry, but their tenure of 
power is not firm enough to enable them to carry 
through Parliament any final plan for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. The struggle has entered upon a 
new stage. The verdict of the nation can hardly be 
reversed altogether. But the answer of the people 
has not yet been given in decisive tones, and the 
change will not be brought about without another 
appeal to the constituencies. While we have been 
wrangling over these matters, other questions have 
risen into prominence. Our trade seems to be enter- 
ing upon a period of profound depression. The 
year has proved disastrous for agriculture. The 
harvest has not been generous, and the value of 


The | produce, both in grain and in stock, has steadily 


fallen. Signs are not wanting to show that the 


Harvey Goodwin of Carlisle, ever distinguished by | patience as well as the capital of English farmers is 


his calm, clear wisdom and by a fairness of mind | exhausted. With the example of Ireland before 
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their eyes, it is but natural that they should be ask- 
ing themselves whether help of the same kind may 
not be granted to them, and that they should 


difficulty in enforcing an eight-hours limit. Any 
attempt to do so would be resisted as an intolerable 
encroachment upon individual liberty, and would 


seriously consider whether the time has not come | bring about an impatient and exasperated reaction. 
for a thorough and effectual change in our system | It is to a change in social habit and custom that we 
of land tenure. Our commerce also is seriously | must trust for reform. It is the silent revolutions 


affected ; partly through the tariffs imposed by other 
countries, especially the United States; partly 
through inability or reluctance to move with the 
times and to keep abreast with new demands. The 
famous works at Saltaire have been closed, extin- 
guishing an entire industry at a stroke. In many 
of the manufacturing towns of the north, business 
is coming to a standstill, and men of experience are 
taking any opportunity that arises to extricate them- 
selves from all responsibilities. The outlook is none 
the brighter through the attitude of the labour or- 
ganizations. During the winter a strike among ‘the 
miners of Durham paralyzed industry in all its 
branches for several weeks. We saw the terrible 
effects of a coal famine, practically for the first time. 
And though at last, largely through the influence of 
the Bishop of Durham, terms of peace were made and 
work began again, nothing could undo the injury 
that had been already inflicted upon our commerce 
as a whole. So closely is one interest connected 
with another, that if one part suffers the rest must 
inevitably suffer with it. At this moment another 
great strike is beginning among the cotton-spinners 
of Lancashire, which, whether justifiable or not, is 
sure to cause enduring harm. While our looms are 
silent, work will go elsewhere ; custom when lost is 
not easily regained. Where a satisfactory cure for 
these evils may be found experience has not yet 
taught us. In some cases arbitration has averted a 
conflict. But even that method is not always effec - 
tual. The opposing parties, the employers and the 
employed, are not always willing to run the risk of 
an adverse decision. Even where the tribunal is 
permanent, it has no power to enforce its decisions. 
Only by familiarity and by the habit that becomes a 
second nature can its influence be made and kept 
supreme. 


VI. 


It is not only in the matter of wages that the 
labouring-classes are struggling for change. They 
are beginning to revolt against the tyrannous pres- 
sure of over-work. They are asking whether it is 
right or reasonable that their days and much of their 
nights should be consumed in monotonous drudgery 
and exhausting toil. From the factory, the rail- 
road, and the shop, comes the same cry for shorter 
hours. That the demand should and will be satis- 
tied few can doubt. It is about the method that we 
differ. Many of us seriously question whether the 
law is the best instrument to bring about the change, 
and, though the Trades Unions in congress advocate 
State interference, the miners of the North have 
recently shown by their votes that they are unwill- 
irg to ask the law to help them so long as they can 
help themselves. The law would find insuperable 








that are the most sure. Not a few incidents that 
have occurred during the year point to a new and 
unforeseen development in the attitude of political 
parties to the whole group of labour problems. 
When we see statesmen like Sir John Gorst on the 
one side, and Mr. Chamberlain on the other, openly 
taking up an advanced position, and breaking loose 
from all the traditions of orthodox economists, it is 
evident that movement will be general. For the 
moment the problem—the real problem that lies at 
the back of all these difficulties—the reform of our 
social order and our commercial system, solidified 
and stereotyped by the long result of time, may 
appear hopeless and insoluble. But Lamennais, 
who was a seer if not a statesman, in one of his 
parables suggests some ray of hope for the future. 
He tells us how a traveller found his path through 
a precipitous ravine blocked by an immense rock 
which, with the greatest effort of his strength, he 
could not move. He sat down helpless in despair. 
Others came along the same road, and each, in his 
turn, strove in vain to find passage. At last, draw- 
ing together, they besought heaven to aid them. 
But no voice replied; no angel appeared to roll 
away the stone. And then, as if inspired, one 
asked—‘‘ May we not succeed together, where we 
failed alone?’’ Before their united strength the 
barrier yielded and left the way open. The journey 
is life ; the rock is human misery. 


VII. 


Upon the Continent of Europe there are but few 
events of importance to record, except the ravages 
of plague and famine. Portugal has become bank- 
rupt and has gone into liquidation, compounding 
with her creditors, who were compelled to acquiesce 
in any offer that might be made to them. Spain 
appears to be following her neighbour along the 
same road, and many close observers are surprised 
that the day of ruin has been deferred so long. In 
Russia the persecution of the Jews still goes on, 
and the authorities are now dealing out the same 
measure of cruelty and oppression to the Stundists, 
harmless people, whose only crime is that they are 
endeavouring to carry out in practice the principles 
of the New Testament, and to rouse a spirit of de- 
votion among those who have been drugged into 
religious torpor by the superstition and the laxity 
of the Greek Church. In Germany, the hostility 
between Bismarck and the Emperor still remains 
unsoftened by time. It is impossible to gauge the 
drift of public opinion. The veteran statesman, 
though welcomed with boundless enthusiasm in 


| parts of the Empire during a summer tour, has not 


ventured to tuke the field openly ; he criticises but 
does not attack. As for the Emperor, it is evident 
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that he has not yet lost faith in his mission. He | 
still believes himself to be Providence incarnate. At | 
present the day of retribution has not come, but 

when a man with human faculties and frailties has 

once been mastered by that delusion, the result is 

sure. He has, however, sufficient wisdom to recog- 

nise facts when public opinion is overwhelmingly 

hostile to his schemes, and to conciliate by timely | 
surrender. The Education Bill, which grossly vio- | 
lated the simplest principles of religious liberty, and 
interposed with arbitrary violence between parents 
and children, was withdrawn after a sharp conflict. 
The new Army Bill which has just been brought 
forward, though exciting strong antagonism, may 
provoke a less resolute resistance, as few politicians 
of any party will willingly run the risk of being 
denounced as indifferent to the honour and security 
of the Empire. Jf the measure becomes law, it will 
seriously add, both in men and money, to the burden 
which the nation already has to bear, and it is quite 
certain that Russia will at once increase her already 
gigantic forces by at least an equal amount. Till 
within the last few weeks France has been com- 
paratively quiet. For a short period the anarchist 
terror seemed to paralyse people and rulers alike, but | 
that mood has again passed away. The Republic 
stands secure. The evidence of the summer 
manceuvres has restored confidence in the army. 
Its military power has recovered from its fall. 
The Pope’s letter to the French bishops, practically 
exhorting them to acquiesce in the constitution of 
the country, has produced a great effect in the 
world of politics. The irreconcilable leaders for the 
most part have withdrawn from the conflict; and 
those who still remain have neither numbers nor 
influence. The new ministry under M. Loubet has 
found its path remarkably free from difficulty till 
it undertook to intervene in the labour disputes at 
Carmaux, entering into competition with rival | 
politicians who are free from the restraints and | 
responsibilities of office. 








vu. | 


In the United States public opinion has been | 
largely absorbed in the struggle for the Presidency. | 
Foreign no less than domestic policy has been 
steadily directed with this end in view. The rupture | 
with Chili, in which the stronger power showed but | 
little generosity, and the hostile attitude adopted 
towards our own country with regard to our rights | 
in the Behring Sea, were due to no other motive ; 
and the excitement, sedulously fanned by the baser 
politicians and journals of the lower type, was in 
reality nothing more than a device for winning a 
move in the election campaign. One fact, however, 
should not be overlooked. When it came to the | 
point, both political parties, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, in their final choice of leaders, took the 
man of higher character and purer motive. The 
Democratic party chose Cleveland in preference to 


David B. Hill, and the Republicans, in spite pf Mr. 
Blaine’s enormous influence, remained firm in their 
loyalty to President Harrisou. The great struggle 
has resulted in a decisive victory for Mr. Cleveland, 
who now returns to the post which he quitted three 
years ago. If he brings back to office his old prin- 
ciples, armed as he will now be with far larger 
power, he may do much to purify the administrative 
system of American government from its gravest 
abuse, and may open to the world markets now 
closed for the benefit of the few and thé loss of the 
many. Other events, the preparation for the World’s. 
Fair at Chicago, an exhibition on a scale without. 
parallel, the celebration of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of Columbus’s expedition of discovery, and 
the death of Whitman and Whittier, each in his 
way a true poet of nature, we can only mention in 
passing. 


Ix. 


Missionary interest has suffered no abatement. 
during the year. The agitation now in progress for 
the retention of Uganda, which the East African 
Company declare themselves unable to hold without 
large assistance, shows how widely and deeply the 
conviction has spread that we have responsibilities. 


| in Africa which we cannot lightly shake off. It 


would, of course, be absurd to suppose that those 
who maintain that the Government should take up 
the work of the Company are, in the majority of 
cases, actuated by religious sympathy. But it is 
hardly too much to say that they are well aware 
that but for the men who laid down their lives in 
carrying the Gospel into the darkest regions of the 
continent, the Company would never have come 
there at all, Whatever may be the issue, whether 
Uganda is to be retained or abandoned, all must. 
deeply regret that political feuds among the natives. 
should have been organized on the lines of religious. 
difference, and that Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
should have met in deadly strife. On the Niger the 
unfortunate estrangement between the native leaders 
and the authorities of the Church Missionary Society 
at home still continues, and the appointment of a 
European to succeed Bishop Crowther, the first 
native bishop in Africa, will rather widen than close 
the breach. Far more hopeful is the outlook in 
China. Outbreaks of violence against the foreigners. 
and their religion have continued at intervals up to 
the present time, but persecution and trial only 
serve to display in stronger relief the fidelity and 
the courage of the converts, who have endured death 
itself rather than surrender the faith that they have 


| received. Meanwhile at home, among all Churches, 


missionary enthusiasm continues to grow, and month 
after month brings larger additions to the number 


| of those who are willing to leave home and all that 


home implies, to bear the good tidings of great 
joy to those that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death. 
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JILL. 


“THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE” 
CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By L. T. MEADE, 


Avrnor or ‘‘Dappy’s Boy,’”’ “‘Tut Gems Soe Wore,” &o., &o. 


“Tove is the fulfilling of the law.” 


CHAPTER I. 


HE London season was at its height. 
The weather was warm and sultry, the 
days were at their longest. The shops were 
gay with beautiful dresses, richly trimmed 
bonnets, gloves, parasols, hats—the thousand 
and one pretty articles of usefulness and 
beauty which are considered indispensable 
by the people who drive about in carriages 
and live in the large houses in the West End 
of London. 

The time was night, and the more impor- 
tant shops were shut, but the great houses in 
Grosvenor Square revealed at this moment 
their fullest and most brilliant life, for this 
was the time when the great receptions of 
the season were given. 

Before one of the largest and most impor- 
tant of these mansions a small crowd had 
collected. It was the sort of crowd who 
are fond of getting peeps inside the lovely 
palaces which they must not enter. Rough- 
looking boys, eager, pinched women, a few 
men, and even some babies were present. 
They jostled one another, and each in turn 
tried to force his or her way to the front 
rank. They made remarks freely with re- 
gard to the people who were going inside 
the house. The beautiful girls and richly- 
dressed matrons called for their outspoken 
admiration. The men of princely mien and 
irreproachable attire caused the ragged girls 
and thin women to think timidly that fairy- 
tales were true, and that real princes did live 
on the earth. The guests went up the car- 
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peted steps and disappeared one by one into 
the mansion. The people in the crowd 
scarcely breathed as they watched them. 
How the ladies did trail their long and ex- 
quisite robes! How like angels the girls in 
white looked, how like queens and princesses 
the older women appeared, how kingly were 
the gentlemen who accompanied them! Yes, 
the spectacle was a fairy one; it was delight- 
ful to enjoy it all for nothing. 

The crowd were in an excellent humour, 
and did not mind when the policemen some- 
what roughly pushed them back. All things 
considered, they ‘enjoyed themselves quite 
as well as the people who went into the house, 
they were not jealous or envious in the least. 

Standing in front of this motley crowd, 
so much in front that the brilliant gaslight 
fell full upon their eager up-turned faces, 
might have been seen a tall girl of about six- 
teen, and two boys a little younger. The 
girl was very upright, quite clean in her 
person, and not only neat, but picturesque 
in her dress. A many-coloured cotton scarf 
was twisted in the form of a turban round 
her head ; a large apron of the same material 
nearly covered her black dress. On her arm 
she carried a large flat basket filled with 
roses, narcissus, forget-me-nots, and other 
summer flowers. Her eyes were very dark 
and bright, her hair black, her complexion a 
pure olive. She was not only a handsome 
girl, but her whole effect was intensely foreign 
and picturesque. Her carriage was so up- 
right, her simple pose so stately, that one or 
two ladies and some of the men who were 
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going into the mansion were attracted by 
er appearance, and remarked her to one 
another. 

The girl gazed after them, her black eyes 
wide open, her lips slightly parted, an eager, 
hungry expression all over her face. The 
two boys who stood with her kept nudging 
each other, and whispering together, and 
making remarks, some under their breath, 
some out loud, with regard to the gay com- 
pany who were going into the house. _ 

The girl never spoke. Even when her 
brothers pushed her roughly, she only moved 
a little away from them in absolute silence. 

“T say, Jill”—the elder of the lads gave 
the young flower-girl a more violent shove 
than usual— be yer goin’ to stay here all 
night ? Most of the folks have come by now, 
I reckon, and we'd best be moving on; 
there’s going to be no end of fun presently 
at that big house over there by the corner.” 

Jill shook herself, stared eagerly at the 
speaker, and then said, in a quick, impas- 
sioned voice, 

“T never see’d nothing like this afore, 
Bob. Sech dresses, sech faces. Oh, the 
light and grandeur of it all! I’ve pictured 
it of course lots and lots o’ times, but I never 
see’d it afore.” 

“T told yer it ’ud be fine,” replied Bob ; 
“come on, you'll see more of the same sort 
at the big house at the corner. You take 
my ’and, Jill, and let us run. We'll get in 
front of the crowd ef we are quick.” 

“No,” said Jill, “I don’t want to see no 
other crowd. There were angels and princes 
and princesses going into that ‘ere house. I 
don’t want to see nothink more—my head’s 
full o’ the sight, and my eyes sort o’ dazzled. 
Tm goin’ ome now to mother ; I ha’ a power 
o’ news to tell her.” 

She turned away as she spoke, moving 
quickly through the crowd with her free, 
stately step. 

Many people turned to look at her, but 
she did not appear to see them. Even when 
one or two called to her to stop and sell 
some of her flowers, she did not pay the 
least attention. 

The gay streets where the grand folks 
lived were quickly passed, and Jill found 
herself in a poor and squalid neighbourhood. 
The hour was late, but these streets were all 
alive as if it were noon. Children quarrelled 
and played in them, women gossiped, men 
lounged out of the public-houses, stared at 
Jill and called after her as she walked quickly 





by. 
A child tumbled down in front of her path 








and lay screaming and rubbing its dirty 
little face in a puddle. This sight caused 
her to stop ; she stooped, picked up the little 
creature, gave it a fully blown rose from her 
basket and walked on again. 

At last she reached a large corner build- 
ing which was let out in flats to poor people. 
She turned in here, ran up the stairs lightly 


and quickly, until she reached the top land- . 


ing, there she stopped before a rudely- 
painted door. 

The door had a knocker, which Jill sounded 
loudly. There was no response whatever 
from within. She turned a little pale at 
this, put down her ear to the keyhole, and 
listened eagerly. Not asound reached her 
from the other side of the closed door. She 
knocked once again, then putting her lips to 
the keyhole, she called through it in a high, 
sweet voice : 

“It’s me, mother; it’s Jill! Open the 
door, please, mother, I ha’ lots of news.” 

No response came to this petition. The 
same absolute, unbroken silence reigned in- 
side the room. Jill paused to consider for a 
moment. The exalted dreamy look left her 
face; a certain sharpness, mingled with 
anxiety, filled her black eyes. After a very 
brief pause, during which she watched the 
closed door with a kind of sad patience, she 
picked up her basket and ran down to the 
next landing. The door here had a neat 
little knocker, which was polished and shin- 
ing. Jill gave a single knock, and then 
waited fora reply. It came almost imme- 
diately. A woman with a night-cap on 
opened the door, uttered an exclamation at 
sight of the girl, put out her hand to draw 
her into the room, and spoke in a voice of 
agitation : 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Jill Robin- 
son, that yer mother ain’t ome yet! Why 
the—— 

“Don’t say any more!” exclaimed Jill, 
eagerly. “I’m goin’ out to look for mother. 
She’s maybe took faint, or something o’ that 
sort. Will you take care of my flowers till 
I come back, Mrs. Stanley ?” 

“Need you ask, honey? You lay ’em in 
there in the cool. You ’asn’t sold too many 
to-day, Jill. What a full basket!” 

“Yes, but they’re mostly buds. They'll 
look lovely to-morrow when I freshens ’em 
up. Now I must go to look for mother.” 

“ This ain’t a fit hour for a girl like you to 
be out, Jill.” 

“ Any hour’s fit when a girl can take care 
on herself,” responded Jill, proudly. 

She ran quickly downstairs, leaving her 
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flat. Just outside the door of the big build- 
ing she came upon a motley crowd of men 
and women. They were eagerly gazing at 
something which excited at once their amuse- 
ment and derision. 

The crowd was too thick for Jill to see 
what attracted them, but a sound, full, strong, | 
and sweet, drew her attention. She was | 
walking quickly past the people, but this | 
sound arrested her steps. It caused the | 
colour to flame into her cheeks, and an angry 
light to leap out of her eyes. With a rapid, 
deft movement she pushed her way through 
the people. She guessed, even before her 


matter. 

““Go it again, Poll Robinson!” shouted the 
men. “Oh! you took that note prime. You 
never wor in better voice. Go it again, my 
beauty! Now then, let’s listen, all of us, 
to handsome Poll Robinson. You give us | 
another song, Poll; now then.” 

A tall, powerfully-built woman of about 
five-and-thirty was standing in the middle 
of the street; ler bonnet was pushed on 
one side of her head, her dress was slovenly, 
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flowers in the passage of Mrs. Stanley’s little | 


eyes assured her of the fact, what was the | 
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“T’ll pay you all out for this, neighbours, see ef I don't.” 


her steps sadly unsteady. She was trying 
to dance for the benefit of the assembled 
company, and at the same time was sending 
up full rich notes, from a throat of vast com- 
| pass, into the summer night. 

The song she sang was “Cherry Ripe.” 


| The crowd jostled one another, and applauded 


her loudly. When Jill burst like a young 
Fury into their midst, one or two of the 
|men, and some of the women, were joining 
with hearty abandon in the chorus : 
“Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, 
Ripe, I ery— 
Full and fair ones, 
Come and buy!” 


“Go it, Poll, go it!” they shouted again. 
“That's better ! that’s prime! Wish I could 
| buy ’em, makes my mouth water to hear on 
em. Oh! you are in fine voice to-night, 
| Poll Robinson.” 

“You let her be,” said Jill. “Oh! for 
shame! ain’t you cowards? Don’t you see 
as she don’t know rightly what she’s doing? 
| Oh! I ’ate you—I ‘ate you all. Don’t you 


| see for yourselves she’s took mor’n she ought ? 


Do you think she would sing to you like 
that ef she knew the reason why? No one 


_ever tried harder to be good than poor 
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mother. She never takes a drop except 
when the pain’s too bad to be borne. Oh! 
ain’t you cowards, every single one on yer ? 
Here, mother, come home with me at once. 
You make way, you bad, cowardly men and 
women. Go home to your own beds, and 
let mother and me go to ours. Come along, 
mother, it’s Jill! Come home with me at 
once. No, you ain’t to sing any more. I'll 
pay you all out for this, neighbours, see ef I 
don’t.” 

She took the woman under her wing, and, 
going quickly through the astonished, half- 
cowed, half-amused people, entered the house. 


CHAPTER II. 


JILL pulled her mother’s hand fiercely in- 
side her arm. The presence of the angry, 
upright girl had a sobering effect on the older 
woman. A dim sense of shame and distress 
was stealing over her. She made violent 
efforts to keep from tottering, and, raising 
one powerful but shaking hand, tried to 
straighten her bonnet. 

Jill walked past Mrs. Stanley’s flat, with- 
out stopping to fetch her basket of flowers. 
When she reached the top landing of the 
house she slipped her hand into her mother’s 
pocket, took out the key which lay there, 
and opened the door which led into the little 
flat. The flat consisted of two rooms and a 
narrow passage. 

Still holding her mother by the arm, Jill 
went into the outer room. She found a box 
of matches, and, striking one, lit a candle 
which was placed on the round table. 

“ Now, mother, sit down,” she said, in a 
tender voice. ‘ Here’s your own chair. Sit 
right down and rest a bit. I'll be no time 
boiling the kettle, and then we'll have a cup 
o’ tea both on us together; you'll feel a sight 
‘better when you have had your tea, mother.” 

The woman sat on the edge of the chair 
which Jill had pulled forward, she loosened 
her bonnet-strings, and let her untidy, dis- 
orderly bonnet fall off her head of thick 
black hair. 

“Tl never go and do it any more, Jill,” 
she said, after a pause. “The pain’s better 
now, and next time it comes I'll bearit. I 
know I’m tipsy now, but, sure as my name’s 
Poll Robinson, you'll see, Jill, as I'll never 
go and do it again.” 

“To be sure you won't, mother. Don’t 
you fret. Forget all about it—forget as you 
were tipsy jest now in the street. You'll 
soon be as right as ever you wor. I'll fetch 
some cold water to bathe your face and 


mother, darlin’, and forget what.you ’as 
done.” 

“* But you won't forget it, Jill. I've shamed 
you before the folk in the street; you can’t 
go and forget it, it’s contrary to nature.” 
“Why I’se forgot it, mother, already ; you 
sit quiet, and let me tend you.” 

While Jill spoke she bustled about, placed 
the kettle of water on the little gas-stove to 
boil, and, going out into the passage, filled a 
basin full of cold water from atap. Bring- 
ing it back, she tenderly washed her mother’s 
hot face and hands, combed back her disor- 
dered hair, coiled it deftly round her comely 
head, and then, bending down, kissed the 
broad, low forehead. 

“ Now you're like yourself, so sweet ; why 
you look beautiful ; you’re as handsome as 
a picter. We'll forget all about that time in 
the street. See! the kettle’s boiling, we'll 
both be real glad.of our tea.” 

The woman began to cheer up under the 
girl’s bright influence; her head ceased to 
reel, her hand to shake ; she felt instinctively, 
however, that she had better keep silence, 
for her head was still too confused for her to 
talk sensibly. 

The tea was made strong and fragrant. 
Jill stood by the little mantelpiece while she 
sipped hers. Her eager eyes watched her 
mother with an affectionate and sad solici- 
tude. 

“Now, mother, you must go to bed at 
once, and have a good sleep,” she said, when 
the meal was over. 

“TJ didn’t mean to go and done it,” said 
the woman again. 

“Course you didn’t, mother, and you'll 
never do it no more. Go and lie down now.” 

“ Where are the lads, Jill ?” 

“They'll be in presently. It’s all right. 
You lie down; you look awful spent and 
worn.” 

“ But the pain’s better, my gal.” 

“That’s right. You sleep while you're 
easy.” 

“ Jill, don’t you ’ate your poor wicked old 
mother ?” 

“No, mother. I love you better than all 
the rest of the world put together. Now lie 
down, and don’t fret yourself. I has a sight 
of fine things to tell you in the morning ; 
but go to sleep now, do!” 

The exhausted woman was only too glad 
to obey. The moment her head touched the 
pillow, her tired eyes closed and she went 
off into dreamless slumber. 

Jill stole softly from the room, closing the 
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door behind her. 
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She had scarcely done so before a shuffling, 
lumbering sound was heard on the landing ; 
the outer door was banged vigorously from 
without, and rough boys’ voices called to 
Jill to open and let them in. 

She flung the door open without a mi- 
nute’s delay. 

“Come in,” she said, “and take off your 
boots, and be quiet ef you can, for mother’s 
not well, and I won’t have her woke to please 
anybody. You're both shameful late, and 
I’ve half a mind to let you sleep in the pas- 
sage all night. There’s your supper; and 
now do try to be quiet.” 

The elder boy, called Bob, pulled off his 
heavy boots and stole across the room. The 
younger followed his example. 

“There’s your supper,” said Jill. She 
pointed to two plates, on which some lumps 
of cold suet pudding were placed. ‘“ Do be 
quick,” she said, speaking petulantly for the 
first time, “for I’m so tired myself I’m fit to 
drop.” 

“Ts it true that mother’s bad, Jill ?” asked 
the youngest boy, peering up at his sister 
half anxiously, half wickedly. 

“Yes, of course it’s true. Mother’s often 
bad. Why do you ask ?” 

“But old Hastie down in the street, he 
said that she had gone and—why, what’s the 
matter, Jill? You look so fierce that you 
quite take the heart out of a fellow.” 

“You shut up,” said Jill. “ You whisper 
in this room one word of what Hastie said, 
and you'll feel my fist, Ican tell you.” 

“Only it’s true, Jill, and you know it,” 
said Bob, putting down his plate, and com- 
ing up and standing by his younger brother’s 
side. “ You needn’t beat the life out of poor 
Tom for telling the truth. You know that 
Hastie only spoke the solemn truth, Jill, and 
you has no call to round on Tom.” 

“Hastie told a lie,” said Jill; “and 
when Tom quotes his words to me, he tells 
lies.” 

“Then mother hasn’t been out this 
evening.” 

“No; she’s been in her bed since two 
o'clock, orful bad with pain. You're dread- 
ful cruel boys even to doubt her. She’s the 
best mother on this earth. Oh, let me see 
Hastie, and I'll give him a spice of my mind. 
Now go and lie down, the pair on yer. I’m 
shamed of yer bringing up them lies.” 

The boys slouched off, frightened at their 
sister’s blazing cheeks and fiery words. They 
lay down side by side in an old press bed at 
one end of the kitchen, and Jill, opening the 
door, slipped softly down to fetch her flowers 











from Mrs. Stanley. The old woman was 
still up. She looked at the girl anxiously. 

“You found her then, honey ?” 

“Oh, yes; quite easy. She was out fora 
little bit of exercise. She’s in bed and asleep 
a long time back.” 

“* Where you ought to be, Jill. You look 
fit to drop.” 

“T ain't, then; I’m quite fresh. Where 
are my flowers ?” 

“There, dearie. Good night to you, Jill 
Robinson.” 

“Good night, Mrs. Stanley. Thank yer 
for keeping the flowers.” 

Jill took up her basket and departed. In the 
passage which belonged to hermother’sflat she 
spent some little time watering her flowers, 
removing the withered ones, and making her 
basket look trim and fresh for the morrow. 

The clock which belonged to a neighbour- 
ing church had struck one long before she 
laid her head on her pillow. 


CHAPTER III. 


AxnouT four o'clock on the following 
morning Mrs. Robinson stirred, opened her 
eyes and looked around her. 

The light was streaming full into the little 
bedroom. It was clean and fresh, for Jill 
would permit nothing else. There were no 
cobwebs to be seen on the walls, and the 
floor was white with constant scrubbing. 
The glass in the one small window was 
washed until it shone, and the little blind 
which was neatly pinned across it was fresh, 
and in perfect order. 

Poll Robinscn lay in bed and gazed 
around her. The scene of the night before 
had passed completely from her memory, 
and her mind now was altogether absorbed 
in wondering how she could outstrip Jill 
and smuggle some stale flowers, which she 
had hidden the night before under her bed, 
into her basket. 

Jill never held with these doings, but Poll 
thought them perfectly justifiable. The way 
to do a thriving business was to mix the 
stale goods discriminately with the fresh, and 
to sell one with the other. Jill would not 
hear of it, and Poll had to own that Jill by 
her honesty and method, and by her own 
bright and spruce appearance, had gained a 
very tidy connection. 

But though Poll liked the money which 
now flowed in regularly, she sighed more 
than once for the good old days when she 
need not scrub her sitting-roém nor polish 
her windows, nor worry herself about her 
unsold flowers. 
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The flowers did very well thrust under 
the bed in the old times, and they sold very 
well, too, mixed up with fresh bunches the 
next day. 

The neighbouring clock struck a quarter 
past four, and Mrs. Robinson, with a pro- 
found sigh, raised herself on her elbow, and 
looked at her sleeping daughter. 

There was a good deal of resemblance 
between the mother and child. Both were 
dark, and had big brilliant eyes, and masses 
of raven hair. 

The face of the older woman looked young 
enough this morning. The lines of care, 

ain, and dissipation had vanished with her 
ast night’s sleep. A high colour, partly 
caused by an inward fever and ache, which 
scarcely ever left her, gave a false beauty to 
Poll Robinson’s face. 

She stooped, kissed Jill on her forehead, 
and getting out of bed began to dress. She 
saw that the girl looked tired, and she deter- 
mined to go to Covent Garden for the fresh 
flowers herself. 

She hastily put on her clothes, and slipping 
her flowers from under the bed, went out 
into the kitchen. The boys were snoring 
loudly in their press bedstead. Poll went 
across the room, and shook Tom vigorously. 

“ Look yere,” she said, “ you tell Jill that 
I'm fetching the flowers this morning. Tell 
her to lie easy, and take her sleep out. Do 
you hear me, you good-for-nought ? Do you 
hear what I’m saying ? or are ye too sleepy to 
take it all in?” 

“T hear right enough, mother,” replied 
Tom, rubbing his sleepy eyes. “Are you 
better this morning, mother t” 

“Yes, to be sure ; why shouldn’t I be ?” 

Tom looked down at Bob who was asleep. 
Then he glanced towards the open door of 
ithe bedroom. He was not at all afraid of 
his mother ; but he had a wholesome dread 
-of Jill. 

“Look yere,” he said: “is it true what 
Hastie says?” 

“ What did Hastie say ?” 

Mrs. Robinson placed her arms akimbo. 

“He said as you were real bad last night, 
—real bad—and out in the street, you 
mind.” 

“ Well, and what ef I wor?” 

“Only, Jill says it’s a lie. She says she'll 
emack Hastie for saying it.” 

Mrs. Robinson’s face underwent a quick, 
queer change. 

“Bless Jill,” she said. “You lic down 
and go to sleep, Tom, and don’t bother 
me.” 








The boy slipped at once under the bed- 
clothes. He pretended to sleep, but he 
watched his mother furtively. Seen now in 
her fresh trim morning dress she was a pre- 
sentable, and even handsome woman. She 
put on a coloured apron of the same pattern 
and design as Jill’s, twisted a turban round 
her head, and taking up her basket prepared 
to go out. 

First of all, however, she went to an old 
bureau, and pulled open one of the small top 
drawers. In this drawer she and Jill kept 
their loose pence and silver. She was look- 
ing now for the money to buy the flowers 
with which she must stock her basket. 

She knew that this time yesterday there 
were three shillings in pence and silver 
in the drawer. Now when she opened it, 
nothing whatever in the shape of money was 
to be seen. A piece of gay print, with which 
she intended to make an apron for herself, 
had also vanished. 

Poll stood before the empty drawer with 
astonishment and confusion. Where had the 
money gone ? 

She thrust her hand into her pocket. Had 
she by any chance put it there when she 
went out to buy drink? If so, it was gone. 
Her pocket was quite destitute of the smallest 
coin. Could she have left the door open 
when she went out? No, she was quite 
confident on that point. She had a vivid 
recollection of locking the door, and taking 
the key with her. 

The money was gone, and she could in no 
way account for its disappearance. What 
was she todo? She had not a halfpenny in 
the world to buy flowers with. Should she 
wake Jill, and tell her of her loss? No; she 
did not want to do that. The girl was look- 
ing sadly tired, and Poll did not want to 
confess that through her weakness and want 
of self-control some of their valuable little 
earnings had vanished. 

She stood for a moment considering. 
Then she determined to go to the market, 
and trust to one of the flower merchants 
giving her sufficient flowers to stock her 
basket and Jill’s on credit. She must start 
at once, for the morning was passing, and 
the best and cheapest flowers would be sold. 

She opened the door, and closed it softly 
behind her. Then she ran with a quick, 
light step down-stairs. No one would have 
recognised this trim and active woman for 
the disreputable-looking creature whom Jill 
had rescued the night before. 

She quickly passed the buildings where 
their little flat was, and entered the low 
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neighbourhood of Drury Lane. Drury Lane 
was a great haunt for flower-girls. Poll had 
lived there herself for years. A memory of 
the old free life came back to her as she 
walked, and she could not help breathing a 
hearty sigh. The old life seemed attractive 
to her this morning; she forgot the blows 
her cruel husband had given her; she forgot 
the dirt, and the sickness, and the misery. 
She only remembered the absolute freedom 
from restraint, the jolly, never-me-care sort 
of existence. Everything was altered now; 
for Jill had taken the reins into her own 
hands. She and her mother belonged to the 
respectable class of flower-girls. They bought 
good flowers straight from the market, and 
sold them to regular customers, and had 
their own acknowledged corner where they 
could show their wares in tempting and pic- 
turesque array. They were clean, decent 
sort of people now. Poll knew this, but she 
could not take pride in the fact this morning. 

She walked quickly along, with her usual 
swinging, free sort of motion. Some of her 
old cronies nodded and smiled to her. Poll 
was so good-tempered and good-natured that 
the flower-girls who were still low down, 
very low down in the world, could not look 
on her with envy. She would have shared 
her last crust with the worst of them. 

Jill was not nearly so popular as her 
mother, for Jill was proud, and did not want 
to know the girls who had been the friends 
of Mrs. Robinson’s youth. 

A red-eyed woman, with a bent figure, a 
white face, and a constant cough, came up 
and joined Poll as she approached the neigh- 
bourhood of the great market. 

“ And how are you, Betsy?” asked Poll. 
“Does your cough hack you as bad as 
ever?” 

“ No, it’s better,” replied the poor creature. 
**T bought some of them cough-no-mores, and 
they seem to still it wonderful. I’m glad I 
met you, Poll; I think it wor the good Lord 
sent you in my way this morning.” 

The woman gasped painfully as she spoke. 

“Here, lean on me, Betsy Peters,” said 
Poll, stopping and offering her strong arm. 
“Don’t press me, like a good soul, tor my 
side aches orful. Now then, wot is it, Betsy ?” 

“Tt certain sure wor the good Lord let 
me meet yer,” repeated Mrs. Peters. “I 
cried to Him for near an hour last night, 
and yere’s the answer. It’s wonderful, that it 
is.” 

“Only me and Jill we don’t believe in 
the pious sort,” answered Poll. ‘ Not that 
it matters, ef I can help you, Betsy.” 





“Yes, but it do matter,” replied Mrs. 
Peters. “It seems a pity, for that sort of 
belief is a real comfort to poor folk. My 
word, ain’t I held on to it many and many 
atime? It wor only last night, and I wor 
praying fit to burst my heart, and at larst it 
seemed to me as ef I see’d Him, His face 
wondrous pitiful-like, and his smile that 
encouraging. And I seemed to hear him 
a-saying, ‘You hold on, Betsy Peters, for 
you're a’most in Paradise now. You givea 
good grip o’ me, and I'll land you safe. My 
word! it did comfort me. It seemed to lift 
me out o’ myself. It’s a pity as you don’t 
hold on to that sort of thing, neighbour.” 

Poll gave a quick, impulsive sort of sigh. 

* Well, I’m glad as you finds the comfort 
o’ it, Betsy,” she said. ‘ But what can I do 
for you? We're most at the market now.” 

“Ef you could lend me a shilling to buy 
flowers, neighbour? My man came in drunk 
last night, and he carried away every penny 
as I put by in the tin box. There’s little 
Jeanie, she is low and wake, and I’ve nothing 
for her breakfast but some tea-leaves that 
I’ve watered twice afore. Ef you lend mea 
shilling, Poll, jest to see me over to-day, I'll 
pay you back sure and faithful to-morrow 
morning, so I will.” 

Poll’s handsome face grew dark. 

“Tn course I'd lend it to you, you poor 
critter,” she said, “but I han’t gotit. You'll 
scarce believe me when I say that I come out 
without a penny piece in my pocket. Jill 
and me, we are well-to-do, as flower girls go, 
but yesterday some villain of a thief came in 
and stole our bits of savings. I ha’ come out 
now to ask Dan Murphy to give me flowers 
on tick. I can’t help you, neighbour, how- 
ever willin’ I am.” 

Mrs. Peter's face turned deadly pale. She 
pulled her feeble arm away from Poll’s and 
looked at her with trembling lips and eyes 
that shone through a dim veil of tears. 

“Qh, it seems orful,” she gasped. ‘“ And 
I made so positive as the Lord wor there, 
and that He heard me, and sent you asa 
hanswer. It seems—it seems as ef—” 

“As ef there weren’t no Lord,” repeated 
Poll. 

“No, no; ef I thought that—” Mrs. 
Peters turned ghastly, and pressed her hand 
to her heaving heart. 

“And you shan’t, neighbour,” exclaimed 
Poll, a great wave of crimson spreading over 
her face. ‘ You shan’t lose your last drop 
of comfort, not ef I know why. You go and 
stand round there, neighbour, and I'll come 
and share my flowers with you—see ef I 
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don’t. Tl go on tick for enough for us 
both. You stand there, Betsy, and wait, I'll 
be safe to come back to you.” 

Poll vanished almost as she spoke into the 
crowd of people who were already pressing 
towards the flower merchants and vendors 
of vegetables, roots, seeds, fruit, and the 
other articles sold in the market. 

The scene was an intensely busy and 
lively one. The farmers, who had come up 
from the country in the quiet hours of the 
night, had unpacked their wares, and spread 
them out to the best advantage. 

The costermongers and flower-girls were 
eagerly buying, wrangling, chaffering, nudg- 
ing, and jostling one another. Now and 
then a high coarse laugh rose on the air, now 
and then an oath ; sometimes a cry of anger 
or disappointment. 

Poll, threading her way through the 
thickest of the crowd, approached a stall 
which belonged to a flower merchant from 
whom she and Jill constantly bought their 
geods. She had little doubt that he would 
allow her to replenish her own basket and 
Jill’s, and to get a bunch of flowers over and 
above the quantity she required, for poor 
Mrs. Peters. 

Poll came up confidently. 

“Is Dan Murphy here?” she asked of a 
small boy who stood by the stall, and who 
looked around him. 

“Dan Murphy? Don’t yer know!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Don’t I know what, you little beggar ? 
Get out of my way, and I'll speak to him 
myself.” 

The boy responded to this sally by stand- 
ing on his head. Then resuming his former 
upright position, he stuck his tongue in his 
cheek and winked at Poll. 

She raised one vigorous arm to give him a 
blow across his face, but he dodged her, and 
vanished. 

Her coast was now clear, however. She 
went up to the stall, which was well stocked 
with both fruit and flowers, and repeated 
her question. 

“Is Dan Murphy here? I wish to speak 
to him.” 

When she asked her question a man with 
a Jewish type of face stepped forward and 
replied civilly : 

“Can I serve you, ma’am ?” 

Poll bestowed a withering glance upon 
this individual. 

“No, lad, you can’t serve me,” she replied. 
“T want the owner of this stall, Dan Murphy. 
He’s an old crony o’ mine.” 











“You haven’t heard then, ma’am, that 
Murphy has sold his business to me. This 
stall is mine now.” 

“ My word, but that’s a blow.” Poll was 
turning away. 

“Can’t I serve you, ma’am %” called the 
new owner of the stall after her. 

* No, lad, no; that you can’t.” 

She walked across the market, stepping 
daintily between long rows of flowering 
plants and great piles of strawberries, cur- 
rants, raspberries, and other summer fruits. 
The air was redolent with the sweet, fresh 
smell of fruit and flowers ; the hawkers were 
pressing their wares, and customers were 
rapidly filling their baskets. 

Poll thrust her hands deep into the bi 
pockets of her gay apron, and gazed arou: 
her. 

A vendor with whom she often dealt held 
up some bunches of pink and white peonies 
for her inspection. She knew how Jill’s faee 
would darken and glow with pleasure over 
the peonies. What a sight her basket would 
look filled with these exquisite flowers. 

The man had poppies of various colours, 
too, and any amount of green for decoration. 

“Come, misses,” he called to Poll. ‘ You 
won't see flowers like these yere in a hurry, 
and they’re cheap—dirt cheap. You see 
these poppies; ain’t they prime ?” 

Poll shook her head. 

“Don’t tempt me,” she said. “I ain’t got 
a cent with me, and the only man as ’ud give 
me flowers on tick has just gone and sold his 
business. I do call it ’ard.” 

“So do I,” said the owner of the poppies. 
He was a good-humoured, rosy-faced young 
farmer. ‘You look a tidy sort,” he said ; 
“not like any o’ they—” He pointed with 
his thumb in a certain direction where a 
group of slatternly flower-girls of the true 
Drury Lane type were standing. “You 
don’t belong to ’em,” he said. 

‘No, that I don’t. Worse luck for me. 
They ha’ got flowers to sell, and I han’t 
any. 

uy wouldn’t trust the likes o’ them with 
even a penn’orth of flowers on tick,” said the 
farmer. 

“ And right you are, young man. You 
keep what you has got and trust no one with 
goods until you gets money for’em. Good 
morning to you.” 

“ But, I say, look you here, misses.” 

“ What is it?” 

“You look a tidy sort. Maybe I'll give 
you some of these poppies. Youre safe to 
sell ’em, and you can pay me to-morrow. 
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Here’s a shilling’s worth—these pink ones, | 


and some white, and a bunch of green. You 
bring me the morey to-morrow, won’t you?” 

The young fellow picked up a great bunch 
of the flowers, thrust them into Poll’s hands, 
and turned to attend to another customer. 

She stood still for a moment too surprised 
to move. Then, with a fierce colour in her 
cheeks, strode across the market to the 
corner where she had asked Betsy Peters to 
wait for her. 

“ Vere, Betsy,” she said, thrusting all the 
flowers into the woman’s basket, “ef there is 
a thing as sells, it’s a white or a pink poppy. 
Seems as if the very stingiest of the ladies 
couldn’t stan’ up agin’ a pink poppy. You'll 
owe me a shilling for these, Betsy, and you'll 
pay me when yer can. Good morning to 
yer ; I’m off back to Jill.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN Poll returned home and showed 
her empty basket, Jill could not help utter- 
ing an exclamation of surprise. 


“You look a tidy sort.” 


| “And now I'll tell you what happened to me.” 





“Why, mother, you han’t brought in no 
flowers!” she said, “and I made sure you 
had gone to fetch ’em.” 

“Let me set down, Jill. That pain in my 
side, it do seem to bite orful hard this 
morning.” 

“Oh, poor mother! Set down and never 
mind the flowers. You shouldn’t have gone 
out so early, you know you shouldn't. Here’s 


a cup of coffee. Drink it, do.” 


The little kitchen was a picture of bright- 
ness and neatness; the small stove was 
polished like a looking-glass. Jill placed a 
coarse white cloth on the table, drew it up 
to her mother’s side, placed the breakfast 
cups and saucers in order, laid bread and a 
piece of salt butter on the board, and, sitting 
down herself, filled two large breakfast cups 
with coffee, which was really good and 
fragrant. 

Mrs. Robinson drank off a cupful thirstily. 
She laid it down with a sigh of relief. 

“You're a real good gel, Jill,” she said, 
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“Never mind, mother. You take your 
breakfast, and set quiet; I'll go and fetch 
some flowers myself, as soon as we ha’ done.” 

“You can’t, child ; there ain’t no money.” 

“No money? But there was plenty in 
the drawer last night.” 

“ Look for yourself, Jill.” 

Jill paused in her occupation of cutting 
thick bread and butter. The boys had 
already eaten their breakfasts, and gone 
away. 

She gave a quick glance round the cosy 
little room. The sun shone in at the win- 
dow. The influence of the pleasant summer 
day was reflected all over Jill’s young face. 

“There’s time enough,” she said, with a 
slow, satisfied smile. ‘ You eat your break- 
fast, mother, and I'll fetch the flowers arter.” 

“ But you can’t, when there ain’t’no money. 
I tell yer somebody crep’ in yere yesterday, 
most like when I wor—when I wor 

“Never mind about that, mother. You 
had the pain bad, and you were drowsy, and 
you left the door on the latch. That were 
how the thief got in, worn’t it, mother ?” 

“ Ef you like to have it so, child. Seems 
to me a 

“ Yes, I like to have it that way,” repeated 
Jill. “ You were drowsy, and some one come 
in and took the money out of the drawer. 
Give me yer cup, mother, and I'll fill it 
again.” 

Mrs. Robinson pushed her cup away from 
her, and stood up. 

“Do you know what it is?” she said. 
“That there are times over and over again 
when I’d a sight rayther you struck me than 
took things as you do.” 

“ But I couldn’t take ’em any other way, 
mother, you know I couldn’t. I—I love you 
too much.” 

Jill’s lips trembled. There was a fierce 
passion in the way she said “I love you too 
much.” 

“And I put shame on you larst night, 
child. And now we are beggars. All our 
little savings is gone, and it’s owing to me.” 

“No, we ain't beggars—I ha’ a stocking 
put away in another drawer. It’s for Nat 
and me ’gainst we set up housekeeping. I 
never spoke of it, ’cause I ’arned every cent 
of it arter hours ; but I’ll take some to-day 
to stock our baskets, and then we'll be off to 
work.” 

Mrs. Robinson strode noisily across the 
floor. She took Jill’s face between her two 
hands, and kissed her on each blooming 
cheek. Then she sat down with a profound 
sigh of relief. 











“ Ain’t you a good ’un?” she said. “Any 
mother ‘ud be proud of yer. You hurry and 
buy the flowers, dawtie dear, and then we’ll 
be off.” 

Breakfast was speedily finished, the break- 
fast things put away, and then Jill, drawing 
a ribbon from inside her dress, produced a 
small key. With this key she opened a 
small drawer, took some money out of an 
old stocking, locked the drawer again, slipped 
the key into its hiding-place, and went out. 

After she was gone Poll sat very still. 
The bright colour which always flamed in 
her cheeks had somewhat faded; her big, 
dark eyes looked weary. After a time she 
gave utterance to a low moan. 

“ This pain’s orful,” she murmured. “I'd 
give the world for a nip of brandy. Coffee! 
What’s coffee when you acheasIache? A 
sip or two of hot gin, or brandy and water, 
"ud make me feel fine. Jill’s the best gel, 
but she don’t know what it is to have the 
thirst on her like me.” 

Poll went into the little sleeping-room and 
flung herself across the bed. When Jill 
returned with the flowers she found her 
lying there, her face white and drawn, her 
eyes closed, 

At the sound of the brisk step, Poll made 
a vigorous effort to sit up, but Jill’s young 
glance could not be deceived. 

“You shall not stir to sell a flower to- 
day,” she exclaimed. ‘ You lie where you 
are, and take a good rest. I ha’ got some 
beauties in the way of flowers, and I'll sell 
‘em all, and we'll have a jolly supper to- 
night. I met Nat when I were out, and he 
said he’d come in to supper. You stay where 
you are, mother, and I’ll ask Mrs. Stanley to 
come and see arter you. I know she will, ef 
I ask her.” 

“The pain’s werry bad this morning, Jill.” 

“Mrs. Stanley shall go and fetch a bottle 
of that soothing stuff from the chemist round 
the corner. That'll put you to sleep, and 
then you'll be a sight better. Now I must 

inp 7” 

Jill kissed her mother, took up her flower 
basket, stopped on the next landing to speak 
to Mrs. Stanley, and finally tripped down- 
stairs with her basket of blooming flowers 
on her arm. 

Outside the house she was met by a tall 
fair-haired young costermonger, who took 
her basket from her, and turned to walk by 
her side. 

“You shouldn’t do it, Nat,” she said. 
It’s a sin to be wasting your time, and the 
morning’s late enough as it is.” 
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“Late?” echoed the young giant with a | flowers there, but not, one of them could vie 
gay laugh. “Why it ain’t nine yet, Jill, | with Jill for picturesque arrangement. 

and anyhow I stole the time from my break-| She sat down now, and taking up her 
fast. I can just walk as far as your stand | basket began hastily to divide her flowers 


with you. And you'll give mea posy for ‘into penny and twopenny bunches. This 






my pains, won't you?” 
“You choose it, Nat,” said Jill. 


“No, no, you must do that. Ain’t you 


piece of work she generally did at home, 
but to-day she was late, and had to arrange 
her wares as quickly as she could while wait- 


got a rose under all ’em flaring poppies, and | ing for her customers. 


a bit o’ mignonette ? 
You make ’em up for me, Jill, in a posy, | 


Them’s my style. | 


The sun shone all over her as she worked. 
She made a gay bit of colour, and more than 


and I'll wear ’em in my button-hole all day, | one person turned to look at her. Her black 
no matter who chaffs me.” rippling hair was coiled round and round 

Jill replied by a gay little laugh. The | her shapely head. Her turban, too hot for 
summer in the day got more and more into | this sultry day, was flung on the ground by 
her face. She gave Nat many shy and |her side. Her black dress fitted her slim 





lovely glances. 

“Look yere,” he said suddenly; “you 
ain’t answered my question.” 

“ What is-it, lad ?” 

“ When are we to be married, Jill? I'll 
ha’ a holiday in three weeks, and I thought 
we might go before the registrar just then, 
and arterwards go away for a week into the 
country. What do you say ?” 

“Oh, I can’t say nothing. There’s mother, 
you know.” 

** But your mother won’t keep us apart, 
Jill. That ’ud be cruel.” 

“No, but I can’t leave her. 
that.” 

“Well, look yere; I don’t want you to 
leave her. I’m doin’ well wid my barrer, and 
you and me, we might take the flat along- 
side of Mrs. Stanley’s, just under where you 
now live. Surely your mother and the boys 
could manage for one another, and you'd be 
always close to see to’em, ef they was in 
any fix. The rooms is to be let, I know, 
and ef you say the word, Jill, I'll speak to 
the landlord this very night.” 

“But that flat costs a heap o’ money ; it 
don’t seem right nohow,” said Jill. 

“Yes, it’s as right as anything, darlin’. 
Tm ’arning good money now, it’s all per- | 
fectly square. You leave it to me. You 
say yes, Jill ; that’s all you ha’ got to do.” 

“ Pll think it over, lad, and let you know 
to-night. Here we are at my stand now. 
Good-bye, Nat dear—oh, and here’s your 
posy.” 

The young man took it with a smile. 

“Pin it in for luck,” he said. ‘“ Now 


You know 


Tm off. I'll be sure to come round this 
evening.” 

He blewa kiss to Jill, turned a corner, 
and disappeared. 

Her stand was outside a large railway 
station. 





Six or seven other girls also sold 


figure to perfection, and her gay many- 
coloured apron gave a bizarre eflect to her 
costume, which exactly suited the somewhat 
foreign type of her face. ; 

The flower-girl who sat next her, in her 
untidiness, her dirt, and almost rags, acted 
asa foil to Jill. She had bedizened her 
person in a cheap dress of faded crimson. 
Her hat, nearly a foot high, was perched on 
the back of her uncombed head. It was 
trimmed with rusty crape and rendered gay 
with one or two ostrich feathers, and some 
bunches of artificial poppies. 

This woman, between forty and fifty years 
of age, was, in her way, a favourite. She 
indulged in a brogue which declared her 
Irish origin, and whatever the weather, 
whatever the prospect of the flower-sellers, 
she always managed to keep the laugh and 
the ready jest going. 

“Did you ask me what me name was, 
honey?” she would say to a customer 
attracted by the gleam of mischief in her 
eye. “Oh, then, glory be to heaven, it’s 
Molly Maloney, at your sarvice, and where 
would you find a better or aswater? Do 
take a bunch of flowers, lady, do now, and 
I'll pray for a good husband for you every 
time as I goes down on my bended knees.” 

Sallies of this sort provoked smiles even 
from the refined people who wished to buy 
flowers, and secured roars of laughter from 
the other flower girls, who delighted in egg- 
ing Molly on to “ give sauce,” as they termed 
it, to the fine folks. 

On this particular morning, however, 
Molly’s pleasantries were not so frequent as 
usual. She whispered to Jill that little 
Kathleen, that jewel of a girl, was down 
with a cowld, and she was moighty bothered 
with her, and didn’t know whether to send 
for the doctor or not. 

“You might come and see her, Jill,” said 
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“T's Molly Maloney.” 


Molly Maloney. 
the very ground you treads on, and she’s 
down with a cowld or a faver, or something. 
I'll have no doctor to see her, no that I 
won't, for he’d be after ordhering her off to 
the hospital, and that ’ud kill her entirely. 
Oh, glory to heaven, what fine flowers you 
have this morning, Jill! I’m shamed to sit 
near you, that] am. Look at mine. They 


were under Kathie’s bed all night, and they | 


seem to smell of the faver. Oh, I'll get ’em 
off ef I sell em chape. You lend me a coil 
of wire, honey, and you'll see how [I'l 
smarten ‘em up.” 

Jill handed the wire to her neighbour 
with scarcely a remark. Her thoughts were 
far away with Nat, and the home they 
might soon have together. She wondered 


if they might really dare to take that flat 
next to Mrs. Stanley’s—if by any possible 
means they could justify for themselves the 
extravagance of paying seven shillings a 
week for their rooms. 
her mother do without her ? 


Then how would 


Who would 





“Kathleen she worships | 





help her mother when she got those 
queer attacks of pain, those unsupport- 
able hours of agony which had hitherto 
found relief only in the one way ? 

Jill knew that it was very wrong of 
her mother to drink. The girl’s own 
nature was so upright, so sweet, so 
high, that it was absolutely repulsive to 
her to see any one in the state in which 
she often now discovered her poor 
mother. The aim and object of her 
hfe was to hide the disgrace of her 
mother’s intemperate fits from the rest 
of the world; she called them by any 
name but the true one. She was ready 
to cover them with ary amount of lies 
if necessary ; she would have knocked 
down any one who accused her mother 
of getting drunk ; even Mrs. Robinson 
herself, in her repentant moments, did 
not dare to call a spade a spade—did 
not dare to speak of what she had done 
by its true name. Jill never blamed 
her, she put it all down to the pain and 
misery. It seemed to her there was no 
remedy left to her mother but to drown 
her sufferings in drink, and yet the fact 
cast a shadow over her own life, and 
caused her to sigh heavily, even though 
Nat was coming in the evening, and 
they could talk about their wedding 
day, which was so soon to arrive. 

As she arranged her flowers with 
deft fingers this morning she made up 
her mind that she would say yes to 

Nat. She would be in the same house with 
her mother, and could still look after her. 
As to the boys, they were both of them 
doing for themselves. Jill scarcely gave 
them a thought at all in making her arrange- 
ments. 

Yes, she would marry Nat, and trust to 
his never discovering that ugly secret about 
her mother. 

She had just finished the arrangement of 
her basket, picturesquely heaping her masses 
of pink, white, and yellow poppies at one 
side, and her roses and forget-me-nots at 
another, when a tall girl, dressed in the 
costume of the Flower-Girls’ Guild, came up 
with a basket of flowers on her arm and 
spoke to her. 

She was a handsome girl, and looked 
striking in her neat grey dress and scarlet 
apron. Her hair was of a pale gold, her 
eyes large and blue ; the expression of her 
somewhat pale face a little austere. Her 
basket was full of lovely fresh flowers, but 
although they were superior to Jills m 
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quality, they did not make nearly so fine a 
show. 

“Ts that you, Jiil?” she called out. 
“Nat told me you were here. Why ain't 
your mother with you? Ain’t she well?” 

“ No, she has a fit of that old pain over 
her,” responded Jill. “I left her lying 
down. The pain takes a deal out of her, 
and I thought she had best be quiet.” 

“Don’t she see no doctor? We has a 
splendid one belonging to the Guild ; ef you 
and your mother would only join, you'd get 
a heap o’ good out of it, Jill. But youre 
that obstinate, and when the best thing in 
the world is offered to you, you won't so 
much as open your eyes to see it. I wonder 
Nat holds on to you, that I do.” 

Jill smiled, reddened, and was about to 
reply, when the Irish woman called out in 
her brilliant tones, 

“What I say of Nat Carter is this, that 
he’s the luckiest gossoon in all London to 
have got the purtiest bit of a colleen to say 
she'll wed him. Why, you ain’t got looks 
fit to hold a candle to her, Susy Carter, even 
though you are Nat’s sister.” 

“Well, well,” said Susan, in a slightly 
patronising manner, “we must each of us go 
our own gait. If Jill and her mother won't 
join the Guild, I can’t force ’em. Maybe 
you'll do it later on, if Nat wishes it, Jill. 
And, oh, what do you think, here’s a bit o’ 
luck ; I haz just got that stand I was wait- 
ing for so long near the Marble Arch. The 
girl wot had it died yesterday, and I’ve 
stepped into her shoes, and a right good 
think I'll make of it. I must be off now, or 
Tll lose customers. Good-bye, Jill. Oh, 
by-the-way, you might as well mass these 
colours for me. I can’t make my basket 
look like yourn, however hard I try.” 

Susy Carter put her basket on the ground 
as she spoke. Jill bent over it, re-arranged 
the flowers without a word, and returned it 
to her. 

“ Thank you—thank you,” she cried de- 
lightedly. “Why, Jill, what fingers you 
has! Who but yourself would have thought 
of putting these pink peonies close to all 
them crimson poppies, and then throwing up 
the colour with this bunch of green. Oh, 
it’s daring, but it’s lovely; it’ll fetch like 
anything. Now I’m off. You get your 
mother to see a doctor, Jill.” 

“ No, I won't,” said Jill, shortly. “I don’t 
believe in ’em, neither does mother.” 

“ Right you are, honey,” exclaimed Molly 
Maloney, “I don’t hold by docthors, nayther. 
If my little Kathleen dies of the faver— 














bless her, the darlint !—why, I know as it’s 
the will of the Almighty. But ef the docthor 
came and gave her his pizens—what is it, 
miss—what now ?” 

“Do you say you havea child down in 
fever?” said Susy Carter, speaking in a 
quick, passionate voice. 

The Irish woman was lounging with her 
back against the wall. She now started 
upright, and spoke defiantly. 

“And why mayn’t I have my darlint 
child down with the faver?” she demanded, 
her eyes darkening with anger. 

“Did you keep those flowers in the room 
with the sick child all night ?” 

“Yes, my purty, I did. Would you like 
a bunch? You shall have it chape. A 
ha’p’ny for this rose ; it’ll look iligant pinned 
on the front of your dress. Now, then, only 
a ha’pny. Why, there ain’t no chaper 
flowers in the whole of London.” 

“Tt’s very wicked of you to sell those 
flowers,” said Susy. ‘You may give the 
fever to a lot of other people by doing so. 
That’s the good of belonging to our Guild. 
We have a beautiful cool room to keep our 
flowers in at night, so that no one can be 
poisoned by them. They keep fresh, and 
they last, and they don’t carry horrid 
diseases about with them. It’s very wicked 
of you to sell those flowers. You ought to 
throw them away.” 

She picked up her basket as she spoke 
and marched off. 

Molly sat down, muttering angry words 
under her breath. 

“J wonder you takes up with the likes of 
her, Jill,” she said, when she had cooled 
down sufficiently to address a few words to 
her companion. 

Jill, who was in a day-dream, looked 
round with a start. 

“Take up with whom ?” she said. 

“That consated bit of a colleen, Susy 
Carter. You're goin’ to marry her brother. 
Seems to me you're throwing yourself away. 
Why, honey, you're iligant enough and han- 
some enough to be any man’s chice.” 

“Yes, but I love Nat,” interrupted Jill. 
“Tm not marrying Susy—I don’t much 
care for Susy. Yes, ma'am? These bunches 
are twopence each, these a penny. I'll give 
you this bunch of poppies for sixpence, 
ma’am, and put some green with it.” 

A lady who had just come up from the 
Underground Railway had stopped, arrested 
by the beauty of Jill’s flowers. She was 
holding a prettily dressed little girl of about 
six years old by the hand. 
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The child was all in white. She had 
cloudy golden hair falling over her shoulders, 
her round pink and white face resembled a 
daisy in its freshness. 

The lady was in deep mourning ; the ex- 
pression of her slightly worn face was sad. 

“Shall I put the poppies up for you, 
ma’am ?” repeated Jill. 

“Yes. I will give you sixpence for that 
bunch, but be sure you let me have some 
green with it.” 

“T want to spend my penny on flowers, 
mother,” said the child. 

“Well, darling, choose. This nice flower- 
girl will give you a pretty posy for a penny.” 

“TI want two posies,” said the child. 
“One for Dick, and one for Dolly. It’s 
Dick’s birthday, but if I give him a posy; 
and don’t give Dolly one, Dolly will ery.” 

The pretty child’s little voice was full of 
anxious confidence. In making her state- 
ment she felt sure of sympathy, and she 
addressed not only her mother, but Jill and 
Molly Maloney. 

Molly, who was squatting down on her 
knees, began to murmur an eager torrent of 
Irish blessings. 

“Eh, glory! What a darlint it is!” she 
said. “For all the world like my little 
Kathleen! And so you want some flowers, 
my beauty? You let me sarve her, Jill. I 


has got rose-buds and mignonette all made | 


up most enticing only a hap’ny a bunch.” 
“T want two bunches,” repeated the child 

in her clear, precise voice, “one for Dick, 

because it’s his birthday, and one for Dolly. 


Dolly’s free years old, and she'll ery if I | 


don’t take her a flower. 
penny.” 

She opened the palm of her little hot hand, 
and showed Molly the coin. 

“ Now then, you shall choose, my pet,” said 
the Irishwoman. “These bee-u-tiful flowers 
was growin’ on the trees half-an-hour ago ; 
why the jew is scarcely dried on’em yet. You 
choose, my pretty, you choose. Oh, the 
smell of ’em, why they'll nearly knock you 
down with the swateness. Thank you, lovey, 
thank you. May the Vargint bless you, me 
darlint, and that’s the prayer of poor old 
Molly Maloney.” 

The child received the rather stale rose- 
buds and mignonette with silent rapture. 
Having received her prizes she scarcely gave 
another glance at Molly, but began chattering 
eagerly to her mother about the bliss which 
Dick and Dolly would feel when she pre- 
sented the posies to them. 

The lady having paid Jill for the flowers, 


I’ve only got one 











took the child’s hand and walked away. 
os gave a laugh of satisfaction as they 
id so. 

“T told you so,” she said, turning to Jill, 
“T said if I sold’em chape I’d get rid of ’em, 
and they was under Kathleen’s bed all night. 
I called ’em fresh to the child, bless her. 
is a beauty, but—why, what’s the matter, 

i q ”» 

“Nothing,” said Jill, suddenly. ‘Look 
after my flowers, Molly, I'll be back in a 
jiffey.” 

With feverish haste she pulled some of her 
choicest button-holes out of a great heap in 
one corner of her basket, and leaving Molly 
open-mouthed with amazement, ran as fast 
as she could down the street after the lady 
and the child. 

“* Here, little missy,” she said, panting out 
her words, for her breath had failed her, 
“vou give me them posies and take these. 
These are a sight fresher and better. Here, 
missy, here !” 

She pushed some lovely gloire-de-dijon, 
red geranium, and mignonette into the child’s 
hand. The little one grasped them greedily, 
but held fast to her wired moss-rosebuds and 
forget-me-nots. 

“T’ll keep them all,” she said, “Thank 
you, girl,” 

“No, no, make her give ’em up, ma’am,” 
said Jill, turning to the lady. “I don’t 
think they’re wholesome. The woman’s 
child is ill, and them flowers was in the room 
all night.” 

“Throw them away this moment, Ethel,” 
said the mother in alarm. “ What a kind 
girl you are! How canIthank you? No, 
Ethel, you must not ery. These are much 
more beautiful posies. Thank you, thank 
you. But how shameful that one should be 
exposed to such risks!” 

But the lady spoke to empty air, for Jill, 
having seen the roses and forget-me-nots 
flung into the middle of the road, had in- 
stantly turned on her heel. 

Molly was rather cross when she came 
back, but as Jill gave no explanation what- 
ever with regard to her sudden rush down 
the road, she soon relapsed into gloomy 
silence and into many anxious thoughts with 
regard to her little sick Kathleen. 

The brilliant sunshiny morning did not 
fulfil its promise. In the afternoon the 
wind veered round, the sky became overcast, 
and between two and three ‘o'clock a steady 
downpour of rain began. 

Such weather is always fatal to the selling 
of flowers ; at such times the ladies who are 
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out in their fine summer dresses are little 
inclined to stop and make purchases. Gentle- 
men don’t want buttonholes when they are 
wrapped up in mackintoshes ; in short, the 
wet weather makes the pleasure-seeking pub- 
lic selfish. 

Jill had been rather late arriving at her 
stand, and in consequence the gentlemen who 
almost always stopped to buy a buttonhole 
from the handsome young flower-girl had 
carried their custom elsewhere. 

With the exception of the lady who had 
bought a sixpenny bunch of poppies, Jill had 
only sold two or three pennyworth of flowers 
when the downpour of rain began. As to 
Molly, even her halfpenny buttonholes, quite 
an anomaly in the trade, could scarcely at- 
tract under such depressing circumstances. 

The volatile creature began to rock her- 
self backwards and forwards, and bewail her 
hard lot. What should she do, if she did not 
sell her flowers? There was nothing at all 
in the house for little sick Kathleen. 

“Not even money for the rint,” she 
moaned, “and that cruel baste of a landlord 
would think nothing of turning them both 
into the street.” 

She poured her full tale of woe into Jill’s 
ears, who listened and made small attempts 
to comfort her. 

*“ Look yere,” said Jill, suddenly, “T’ll tell 
yer a sort of a fairy tale, if you'll listen.” 

“Oh, glory!” exclaimed Molly, “ and I 
loves them stories. But it’s moighty cowld I 
am. You spake on, honey, and I'll listen. 
It’s comforting sometimes to picter things, 
but Jd rayther think of a right good dinner 
now than anything under the sun.” 

‘This isn’t a dinner,” said Jill, “ but it’s 
lovely, and it’s true.” 

“Fairy tales ain’t true,” interrupted Molly. 

“Some are. This is—I see’d it with my 
own eyes last night. I went with the boys 
to Grosvenor Square, and I see’d the fine 
folks going into a ball. There was the 
madams in their satins, and laces, and 
feathers, and the men like princes every one 
of them. And the young gels in white as ef 
they were sort of angels. You could smell 
the flowers from the balconies right down 
in the street, and once I was pushed forrard, 
and I got a good sight right into the house. 
My word, Molly, it wor enough to 
dazzle yer! The soft Jook of it, and the 
richness of it, and the dazzle of the white 
marble walls! Oh, my word, what a story I 
could make up of a princess living in a palace 
like that. What’s the matter, Molly ?” 
*Whisht,” said Molly, “howld yourtongue. 









There’s some corpses coming down the road. 
If there’s one thing I love more than another 
it’s a corpse, and there are three of them 
coming down in hearses. Three together— 
glory! There’s a sight! "Tis a damp day 
they has for their buryin’, poor critters!” 

Molly stood up in her excitement, pushing 
her despised basket of withered flowers be- 
hind her. The wind had blown her tall hat 
crooked, and had disarranged her unkempt 
grey hair, which surrounded her weather- 
beaten countenance now in grisly locks. 

Putting her arms akimbo, she came out 
from under the shelter of the railway portico 
to see the funeral processions go by. Three 
hearses, one following the other—such a 
sight was worth a wet afternoon to behold. 
Molly, in her excitement, rushed back to 
where Jill was standing, and caught her 
roughly by the arm. 

“Come on,” she said. “They are the 
purtiest coffins I has seen for many a day. 
By the size of them they must howld full- 
grown men. Ah! what a wake the critters 
would have had in ould Ireland! Swate it 
would have been, and wouldn’t the whiskey 
have flown around! Ah, worra me, it’s a 
sorrowful day when they don’t wake the 
dead. There they go! there’s the first—six 
foot high if he was an inch—a powerful big 
coffin he takes. Well, he'll find it damp 
getting under the earth on a day like this. 
My word, Jill! Look atthe flowers! Why, 
they’re heaped up on that coffin, and chice 
‘uns, too—roses and lilies, and them big 
white daisies. Oh, shame, they'll all go 
underground, I expect. Here’s the second! 
Can you see it, Jill? He’s not so big, five 
foot seven or eight, I guess. Heaps of 
flowers, too. Simple waste, I call it, to give 
flowers to a corpse. It can nayther smell 
‘em, nor look at ’em. Ah, and here’s the 
last —poor faller, poor faller!” 

The Irishwoman’s ready tears sprang to her 
eyes. She turned and faced Jill. 

“ He ain’t got one single flower on him!” 
she said. “Poor faller! Where’s his wife, or 
his swateheart ? Poor faller, I do call ita 
negleckful shame of them.” 

“But I thought you said 3 

“Never mind what I said, I forgits it me- 
self. There’s the coffin, without a scrap of 
trimmin’ on it, and the poor corpse inside 
a-frettin’ anda-mourning. Oh, it’s moighty 
cisrespec’ful. Suppose it was your Nat, 
Jill +” 

“No, it should never be my Nat,” said 
Jill, with a little cry. 

Her quick, eager sympathies were aroused 
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beyond endurance. The plain deal coffin, 
lying bare on the shabbiest of hearses, ap- 
pealed to her innermost heart. 

“He shall have posies, too,” said the 
flower-girl, with a cry. 

She rushed back to the corner where her 
basket was placed out of reach of the rain, 
swung it up on her powerful young arm, and 
rushing out fearlessly into the street, flung 
the brilliant contents all over the deal coffin. 

“ Let him have them to be buried with!” 
she said, addressing her words to a few of the 
passers-by, who could not help cheering her. 


CHAPTER V. 


Soon after this Jillwent home. She carried 
an empty basket, and what was far more un- 
usual, a pocket destitute of the smallest coin. 
The few pence she had earned during this 
unlucky day she had given to Molly, to help 
her to meet her rent and to buy some 
necessaries for little sick Kathleen. 

Jill went home, however, singing a low, 
glad song under her breath. Her tempera- 
ment was very excitable, she had gone 
through times of great depression in her life, 
but she had also known her moments of 
ecstasy. Some of these blissful times were 
visiting her to-day. She did not mind the 
rain, nor her empty pocket. She was glad 
she had poured the flowers over that plain 
deal coffin. It gave her delight to think that 
the pauper should go down to his grave as 
gaily decked for the burial as his richer 
brothers. 

She stepped along quickly and lightly, 
singing short snatches of the street melodies 
of the day. The fact of having an empty 
pocket could not trouble her to-night. She 
had only to draw on her secret store. She 
had only to take a little, a very little, from 
the money put carefully out of sight in the 
old stocking, and all would be well. 

It seemed only right and proper to Jill that 
to-day should be a day of gifts, that she 
should pour her flowers over a dead man, 
and should give the few pence she had earned 
to comfort a sick child. 

These things were only as they should be, 
for to-night the crowning gift of all would 
take place, when she put her hand in Nat’s 
and promised to wed him before the regis- 
trar in three weeks’ time. 

Jill reached home at last and ran lightly 
up the stairs to the top of the house. She 
was in a hurry, for she wanted to take some 
money out of the stocking to buy a suitable 
supper for Nat. If she could, too, she would 





purchase a bunch of cheap flowers to deco- 
rate the room. 

In her excitement and strong interest, she, 
for the first time, gave her mother the second 
place in her thoughts. But as she reached 
the roughly-painted door which was shut 
against her, a sudden pang of fear went 
through her heart, and she paused for a mo- 
ment before raising her hand to strike the 
knocker. Suppose her mother should be ill 
again, as she was the night before! Suppose 
—a hot rush of colour spread all over Jill’s 
dark face. 

Nat knew nothing of these illnesses of 
her mother’s. Nat had never seen Poll 
Robinson except gaily dressed, bright good- 
humour in her eyes, pleasant words on her 
lips, and a general look of comeliness radiat- 
ing from her still-handsome person. 

Nat had always looked at Jill’s mother 
with admiration in his open blue eyes. Jill 
had loved him for these glances. Nothing 
had ever drawn him nearer to her than his 
liking for the comely, pleasant-spoken 
woman, who was so dear and beloved to the 
girl herself. Suppose he saw Poll as Poll 
was sometimes to be seen! Jill clenched her 
well-formed brown hand at the thought. 
She sounded a long knock at the door, and 
waited with a fast-beating heart for the 
result. 

To the girl’s relief a step was heard im- 
mediately within, and Poll, her face pale, 
her eyes heavy from long hours of suffering, 
opened the door. 

“Oh, mother,” said Jill, with a little 
laugh, “oh, mother dear.” 

She ran up to the woman and kissed her 
passionately, too relieved to find Poll in full 
possession of her senses to notice the white, 
drawn, aged expression of her face. 

“Mother,” said Jill, “here’s an empty 
basket, and I has nothing in my pocket, 
either.” 

“You look bright enough about it, Jill,” 
said Poll. ‘No flowers and no money! 
What’s the meaning of this ill-luck ?” 

“No, no, mother, you ain’t to say the 
word ill-luck to-night. There ain’t no such 
thing, not this night leastways. I'll tell you 
another time about the flowers and about 
having no money. Nat’s coming, mother, 
Nat Carter, him as I’m keeping company 
with. And I’m—I’m going to say ‘yea’ to 
his ‘yea’ at last, mother. That’s why there 
shouldn’t be no ill-luck on a night like 
this.” 

Jill’s sparkling eyes were raised almost 
shyly to her mother’s. She was not a timid 
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‘* Here, little missy, . . . 


girl, but in acknowledging her love for the 
first time a sensation of shyness, new, strange, 
and sweet, crept over her. 

She half expected her mother to fold her 
in a voluminous embrace, but Poll did 
nothing of the kind. She stood very up- 
right, her back to the window, 
figure flung out in strong relief against the 
background of evening light. But the pale, 
and even woe-hegone expression of her face 
was lost in shadow. 

“T must take some money out of the | 
stocking to buy supper with,” said Jill. | 


“Susy may be coming as well as Nat, there’s | 


no say ing ; : anyhow I'd like to have a good 
supper.’ 
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you give me them posies and take these.” 


She walked across the room to the place 
where the bureau stood. 

“Don’t, Jill,” said Poll suddenly. “I 
thought may be you'd be coming in hungry, 
and I has supper.” 

“You has got supper ready, mother ?” 

“ Yes, child, yes. Don't stare at me as if 
you were going to eat me. I thought may- 
be you'd be coming in hungry, and that the 
boys would want their fill, and that—-—” 

“ Mother, you didn’t think as Nat were 
coming ?” 

“How was I to tell? When gels keep 
company with young men there’s never no 
knowing when they'll make up their minds 
| to wed em. Anyhow I bought some supper 
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this morning, and here it be. 
and look, Jill.” 


Poll took her daughter’s hand with almost | like to go courting myself. 


unnecessary force, and opening a cupboard in 
the wall, showed a fresh loaf of bread, a pat 
of butter, some radishes, a good-sized pork 
pie, and a pound of uncooked sausages. 
“There's a few potatoes in a bag there,” 
said Poll. “ We'll put ’em down to boil, and 


You come | Won't we make the cakes and ale fly round 


set the sausages on to fry. Ain’t that a good | 


enough supper even for Nat, Jill?” 

“Oh, mother, it’s a feast fit for a wedding,” 
said Jill, laughing with pleasure. “And 
flowers, I do declare! Mother, there’s no 
one like you. You forgets nothing.” 


“Don’t praise me to-night, child, I can’t | 


quite abear it,” said Poll. “Go and smarten 
yourself up for that young man of yourn, 
and let your old mother cook the supper.” 

Jill went into the other room, coiled her 
black hair freshly round her head, took off 
her gaily-coloured apron, and put on in its 
place a white one trimmed with embroidery. 
In her hair she stuck a crimson rose, and 
came back to the kitchen looking demure 
and sweet. 

Nat arrived in good time, accompanied by 
his sister, Susy. The boys came in after 
their day’s work, and the whole party sat 
down to the excellent supper which Poll had 
prepared. 

The meal was nearly drawing to a close 
when Susy, bending forward, said in her 
sharp voice to Jill— 

“‘ Nat tells me that you and he will most 
likely wed one another afore the next Bank 
Holiday.” 

Jill coloured, glanced at Nat, who was 
watching her with all his heart in his eyes, 
and then nodded to Susy. 

“And you and he mean to take the flat 
under this ?” 

Jill nodded again. 

“It’s early days for you to speak of these 
things with Jill, Susy,” said her brother. 
“We hasn't made up all our plans yet, Jill 
and me.” 

“Oh yes, you has, Nat. And what I say 
is this, that seven shillings a week is a sight 
too much for you two to pay. It’s beginning 
extravagant, and what’s that but ending in 
ruin? Yes, I’m out-spoke,” continued Susy, 
raising her shrill, confident young voice, 
“and what I say is, ‘begin small and you'll 
end big!’ Ain’t I right, Mrs. Robinson ?” 

“For sure, dearie,” said Poll, in an absent 
voice. She was scarcely attending. 

“Be you a-going to get married, Jill?” 
exclaimed Tom in an ecstasy. ‘‘ Oh, giminy ! 








My stars, I'd 
Will you have 
me to go company with, miss ?” 

He pulled his forelock and gave Susy an 
impudent leer as he spoke. She did not take 
the least notice of him, but continued in a 
tone of solemn earnestness, 

“You know, Jill, that you and Nat are 
goin’ to take the rooms under this. And 
what I say is they're too dear and too many. 
What do you want with four rooms all to 
yourselves? You'll be both out all day, Nat 
with his donkey-cart, and you with your 
flowers,” 

‘“‘ May be not,” interrupted Nat. 
be I can ’arn enough for both of us.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t, Nat; and Jill ain’t 
the one to let you. You'll both be out all 
day, and you can’t make no use of four 
rooms, let.alone the furnishing on ’en. Now 
I ain’t talking all this for nothing. You are 
both set on the rooms, and it ain’t no use 
trying to turn obstinate folks from their own 
way. What I want to say is this, that I’m 
willing to take the best bedroom off you, ef 
you'll let me have it, and pay you ’arf-a- 
crown a week for it. And Jill can let me 
cook my food by her fire, and use her oven 
when I want to. That will be a bargain as 
‘ull suit us both fine, and your rent ’ull be 
brought down to four-and-six. What do 
you say, Jill ? I’m looking for fresh quarters, 
so I must have my answer soon.” 

Jill looked at Nat, who rose suddenly, 
went up to his sister, and laid one hand sud- 
denly on her shoulder. 

“Look you here, my gel,” he said, “ Jill 
and I can say nothing to-night. We'll give 
you your answer in a day or so. And now, 
Jill, if you'll put on your hat we'll go out a 
bit, and have a talk all by ourselves and fix 
up matters,” 

“Tt would be a right good thing for Jill 
to join the Guild,” said Susy. “ You ought 
to persuade her, Nat. She'd be a credit to 
you in the uniform, instead of going about 
the outlandish guy she is, in that flashy 
apron and turban.” 

“The prettiest bit of a wild flower in Lon- 
non for all that,” murmured Nat under his 


on the day of the wedding! 


* May 


breath. His honest eyes glowed with admi- 
ration. Jill smiled up at him. 


She went into the other room to fetch her 
despised turban, which she tied under her 
chin, instead of coiling it as usual round her 
head. 

“You'll wait till we come back, Susy,” 
said her brother. She nodded acquiescence, 
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and proceeded to give enlarged editions of 
her views on various matters to poor Poll. 
The boys lounged about for a little, then 
went out. 

Susy helped Poll to wash up the supper 
things, and then she drew in her chair close 
to the little stove, glad, warm as the evening 
was, to toast her toes, and quite inclined to 
pour some more of her wisdom over Poll’s 
devoted head: 

Mrs. Robinson, however, had a knack of 
shutting up her ears when she did not care 
to listen. She sat now well forward on her 
seat, her big hands folded on her knee, her 
large black eyes gazing through Susy at 
something else-——at a picture which filled her 
soul with sullen pain. 

Susy expatiated on the delights of the 
Flower-Girls’ Guild, on the advantages of 
the neat uniform, on the money-profit which 
must surely arise by keeping flowers in 
the room provided by the Guiid all night. 
Susy was intent on proselytising. If she 
could only get Mrs. Robinson and Jill to 
join the Guild she felt that her evening’s 
work would not be in vain. 

Poll sat mute as if she were taking in 
every word. Suddenly she spoke. 

“What are you staying on for, Susy 
Carter ?” 

Susy, drawn up short, replied with almost 
hesitation— 

“ Nat told me to wait for him. But I can 
go,” she added a little stiffly, “ef I’m in the 
way. I ain’t one to stay loitering round in 
any room ef I’m not wanted.” 

“You ain’t wanted here,” said Poll. “It’s 
weary waiting for folks as has gone lovering, 
and besides I must go out myself at once.”. 

Susy got up and said good-bye. Poll took 
her hand, looked into her bright blue eyes 
and spoke— 

“You has given me a power of advice 
this night, my gel.” 

“Yes ; oh, if you would think it all over.” 

“Tm obleeged to yer, but I must own 
that I didn’t catch on to many of yer words. 
I had a power of thinking to do on my own 
account. Still I’d like to pay yer back in 
yer own coin.” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Robinson ?” 

“This is what I mean. Here’s a bit of 
advice for you. Leave that young man yer 
brother and that young gel my daughter to 
themselves when they are wedded. Don't 
make nor meddle with them, or you'll be 
doing a mischief. Now good-night.” 

Susy went away, and Poll shut the door 
after her with a sort of vicious good-will. 









“T can’t abear her,” she muttered. “ Ef 
Nat were her sort he shouldn’t have Jill.” 

Poll stood quiet for a moment, thinking 
hard. Then with a queer tremble about her 
full red lips she went into the little bed- 
room, took down a gaily coloured shaw] from 
its peg, wrapped it about her person, and 
went out, putting the key of the little flat 
into her pocket. 

“T can’t abear it,” she murmured, as she 
went down the stairs. “I has stood up 
agen it all day long, and now, though it’s the 
night when the child gives herself to another, 
though it’s the night when my Jill—the best 
gel in Christendom—ought to be happy, and 
shall be happy, still, I must get something 
to dull the bitter pain. Jest twopenn’orth of 
gin “ot, jest twopenn’orth, and then I’ll be 
better.” 

Poll found herself in the street. She 
began to walk quickly along the gaily lighted 
pavement. Her pain, bad and terrible as it 
was, did not interfere with her free, almost 
grand movement. She would soon reach 
the public-house, and twopennyworth of 
gin, the money for which she held in her 
hand, would bring a certain deadness of 
sensation which was the unhappy woman’s 
only measure of relief. She walked on fast, 
her desire for the stimulant growing fiercer 
and fiercer, her wish to spare Jill’s feelings 
on this night of all nights less and less. 

A little mob of people blocked up the 
pavement. They were standing in front of 
a chemist’s shop, and were looking eagerly 
into the shop through the brilliantly lighted 
windows. 

“What is it?” said Poll, her attention 
arrested by the eager, excited looks of the 
crowd, 

A woman came up and touched her on the 
arm. 

“Tt’s me, Poll,” said Betsy Peters. “I 
has sold all the poppies. I had a power of 
luck with ’em. Yere’s your shilling back agen, 
and may the good Lord above reward you.” 

“T don’t want the shilling. Keep it, 
neighbour,” said Poll. “Ef you had luck, 
it’s more nor I had ; but you keep your luck, 
I don’t want it off yer.” 

“There it is again,” said Betsy Peters. 
*Worn’t I prayin’ for money to buy some 
of the medicine for little Jeanie ? And there, 
you has gone and give it to me.” 

“Wot medicine ?” asked Poll. 

‘Stuff they sells in yere. There’s a sort 
of a doctor keeps this shop, and he has made 
pints of some wonderful stuff, and he sells it 
off in bottles. It’s warranted to cure colds, 
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and brownchitis and pains in the ’ead, and 
bad legs, and pains of all sorts whatever. 
Little Jeanie has turned that pettish after 
the brownchitis that I thought I'd get a bottle 
to brisk her up a bit. It’s powerful, ’ot, 
strong stuff, and they say, folks as tried it, 
that it seems to go straight to the vitals, and 
lifts you up so as you don’t know yourself.” 

“ And stops pain? Do they say that ?” 
asked Poll. 

“Sartin sure. It’s a kind of an ease-all, 
that’s the right name for it.” 

Poll looked into the palm of her hand, 
which contained the solitary twopence. 

‘‘How much do the stuff cost?” she 
asked. 

“You get a big bottle for sixpence. 
dirt cheap, dirt cheap.” 

“ You're sure as it ain’t pizen ?” 

“Rayther. Didn’t Mary Ann Jones in 
the court take it, and Peter Samson, and a 
score more? It’s fine stuff, strengthening 
and good. What is it, neighbour ? you look 
white. Ain’t you well?” 

“T has a bit of a pain, Betsy. A bit of a 
grip just under my left breast. Oh, it ain’t 
nothing ; but I has a mind to try the medi- 
cine as dulls pain. It don’t seem to take 
you off yer ’ead, like sperits, for instance ?” 

“No, no. You get a bit drowsy, and 
that’s about all.” 

“ Well, I have a mind to try it. I’m sorry, 
neighbour, but I must ask yer to give me 
fourpence back out of that shilling ; [’ll pay 
yer back to-morrow in the market.” 

“Oh, neighbour, it’s all yourn,” said poor 
Betsy. 

“No, it ain't, not a bit on it. Come into 
the shop with me, and we'll get a bottle each 
of the stuff.” 

The two women pushed their way to the 
front, and soon entered the shop through 
the swinging glass doors. It was very hot 
inside, for the place was brilliantly lit with 
gas, and there was no proper ventilation. A 
mass of people were standing four deep 
round the counter, all waiting their turn to 
be supplied with the wonderful medicine. 

The chemist, a pale man, with bright, 
wonderful keen eyes, was handing bottle 
after bottle of the comforting stuff across 
the counter. Many sixpences were passed 
across to him in return; he dropped them 
into the open till by his side. 

The sudden heat and closeness of the shop, 
after the outside air, proved-too much for 
Poll. She was weak after her day of suffer- 
ing, and it suddenly seemed to her that. the 
shop reeled, that the gas came down and 
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blinded her, that the floor rose up to smite 
her in the face. Her black eyes looked 
vagucly across the world of confusion in 
which she found herself, then all conscious- 
ness left her. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir seemed but a moment later that Poll 
opened her eyes, to find herself lying on 
a hard horse-hair sofa close to an open 
window. Thechemist was bending over her, 
holding her wrist between his finger and 
thumb, and looking into her face with pro- 
fessional interest. 

“ Ah, that’s nice,” he said, “ you are better 
now; you'll do fine, if you'll just lie still for 
a minute or two. ‘Take a sip of this water. 
It was the close air of the shop. You are 
much too ill to be going about in this fashion, 
you know.” 

Poll put her hand to her forehead, gave 
the chemist a dazed glance, saw Mrs. Peters 
standing in the background, and struggled 
to her feet. 

“Stay still, you are not fit to move yet,” 
repeated the chemist. ‘ This woman—she is 
your friend, I suppose !—will look after you, 
while I go back to attend to my customers. 
I’m going to shut up shop in a moment, and 
then I shall return to you. I want to speak 
to you before you go.” 

He left the little room, and Betsy Peters, 
who had been crying, came up to Poll. 

“‘ My poor dear,” she said. 

“I’m weak yet,” said Poll. “I suppose I 
fainted. I never did that sort of thing 
before.” Then she glanced down at the front 
of her dress, which was open and disarranged. 
“What did he do that for?” she asked in 
white anger. 

“To let in the air. 
Poll.” 

“Then he found out——’ 

“He found out, my poor dear.” 

“‘ And you know it, Betsy Peters ?” 

‘Oh, Poll, Poll, it’s the will of the Lord.” 

“Don’t come over me with your cant. 
I’m goin’ out now. Id like a drop of the 
medicine ef what you tells me about it is 
true, but I'll not wait. Good-night, neigh- 
bour ; I must be goin’ home to Jill.” 

“The chemist said as he’d speak to you, 
neighbour, and he seems a kind sort o’ a 
man. You oughtn’t to go away without see- 
ing him.” 

“T don’t want to see him ; let me pass.” 

Poll approached the door of the little room. 
It was opened from behind, and the chemist 
came back. 
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“T am glad you are better,” he said. 

Poll dropped a curtsey. 

“ Yes, sir, and I’m obleeged to you. I'l 
be goin’ home now.” 

“T should like to speak to you, first. 
Perhaps this woman would wait in the 
shop.” 

“No, she needn’t do that,” said Poll. 
“Jeanie will want you, Betsy. You'd best 
be goin’ back to her. Good night.” 

Mrs. Peters turned away with the meek 
expression habitual to her. Poll and the 
chemist found themselves alone. 

“Now, sir,” she said, “I know you has 
found out what’s up with me, but I don’t 
want it talked over. Words won't mend it. 
Ef that stuff you sell is good for pain like 
mine I'll pay yer for a bottle o it, and 
there’s an end of the matter.” 

“The medicine I sell is good for a great 
many things, but it won’t reach your pain. 
There is only one thing for you to do, my 
poor woman.” 

“Thank you, sir, I know that.” 

‘*Then you are going—” 

“To the public-house round the corner ? 
Yes, sir.” 

“*Good heavens ! how dreadful! The ease 
you get from drink only aggravates your 
suffering afterwards. It promotes fever, and 
undermines your strength.” 

“Td give a deal this minute for three or 
four hours’ ease,” said Poll. “Vd drink a 
power of gin to get the ease, whether it were 
right or wrong.” 

“Look here,” said the chemist. ‘I'll 
give you something to give you relief for the 
night. You can take it away with you, and 
when you drink it you will sleep sound, and 
your pain will go, To-morrow you must go 
into a hospital; you can be cured there— 
cured, I say.” 

Poll laughed discordantly. 

“T believe a deal o’ that sort of talk,” 
she said. “ No, they cuts you up to bits in 
the ’ospital, that’s what they does.” 

“You show your ignorance when you 
speak in that way. I tell you plainly that 
the only chance you have is to get into a 
hospital as fast as ever you can, and to stop 
drinking gin. Ifyou go on as you are doing 
at present you will not live many months, 
and your death will be accompanied by fear- 
ful suffering. Now do be sensible ; believe 
that doctors only mean your best good. 
Here, take this little bottle of medicine with 
you. It will give you a good night.” 

Poll thanked the chemist and walked out 
of the shop. Should she go a little farther 









to the public-house just at the corner, whose 

brilliant lights she could see from where she 
stood? No. For once she would be pru- 
dent ; she would obey the che nist’s direc- 
tions, and trust to the medicin: which she 
had put into her pocket giving her a night’s 
relief, 

She quickly retraced her steps in the direc- 
tion of her home. She was anxious to be 
back before Jill and young Carter returned. 

She had just time to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Her bonnet and shawl were off, and a 
little paraffin lamp was burning brightly in 
the neat sitting-room when the two young 
people came in. 

Jill went straight up to her mother and 
kissed her ; then taking Nat's hand, she said, 
in a low, sweet voice which thrilled right 
into the heart of the older woman, 

“We has it all settled, mother. He’ll be 
my mate, and I'll be his. We're to be hus- 
band and wife in less than three weeks now, 
till death us do part; that’s what the Bible 
says, ain't it, Nat?” 

“TI was wed in a church, long, long years 
ago,” answered Poll, “and they said words 
o’ that sort. You ain't goin’ to take my gel 
afore the registrar, be you, Nat ?” 

“T’ll do as Jill pleases,” replied Nat. “I 
ain’t one for churches. I never did ‘old by 
what you call religious folk. To be honest 
and upright and sober, that wor religion 
enough for me. ‘Tobe sober and honest, and 
to speak the truth allers, that’s my creed. 
But ef Jill wants the church and the parson, 
why she may have 'em ; I’m agreeable.” 

“T want the words, ‘Till death us do 
part,’”’ said Jill. ‘ Do they say them words 
ut the Registry Office, Nat ?” 

“Not as I know on, my gel.” 

“Well, mother looks as ef she’d drop. We 
can settle that matter another time. Perhaps 
you'd best be goin’ home now, Nat. I see as 
Susy has left already.” 

“Yes,” said Poll, “I sent her home. I 
said it wor weary work waiting for lovers. 
Well, good night, Nat Carter. You'll be 
good to Jill.” 

“T hope I will, Mrs. Robinson. Ef love 
can make me good to her, then she’s safe 
enough.”’ 

“She’s the sweetest gel man ever took to 
wife,” continued Poll. ‘She's sound as a 
nut through and through, both mind and 
body. See you treat her well, or I'll give 
you my curse.” 

“Mother !”’ said Jill, in a voice of pain. 

Poll pushed Jill aside with a fierce ges- 
ture. 
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“Let me be, gel,” she said. “I must have 
my say out. Don’t you suppose as it gives 
me pain to hand you over to another, even 
though it is Nat Carter, who I think well 
on? AndI don’t mind saying to his face that 
ef he treats you bad my curse’ll foller him 
wherever he is. It ain’t a light thing to 
have the curse of a mother on you, young 
man, so you'd best be careful.” 

Poll’s words came out with such sudden 
force and venom that Jill turned pale, and, 
going up to her lover, hid her face against his 
shoulder. 

Nat was silent for a moment in his aston- 
ishment ; then, throwing his strong arm 
round Jill, he said with a faint, sweet 
smile, 

“ And ef I treat her well, even half as 
well as she deserves, you'll bless me, won't 
you, Mrs. Robinson ?” 

“ Ay, lad, that’s true enough. [I'll give 
you my blessing for what it’s worth. I don't 
fear but you'll be upright, Nat; but yours is 
a hard creed, and may be it'll turn you a bit 
‘ard, by-and-by.” 

“JT don’t know what you mean by my 
having a ’ard creed. A feller wouldn’t be 
worth his salt what wasn’t sober, honest, and 
truthful.” 

“Right you air, lad.” Poll laughed bit- 
terly. ‘Well, good night to you, and think 
on my words.” 

Jill accompanied Nat into the passage. 

‘“‘Mother’s werry tired,” she said, “and 
she ain’t as well as I’d like to see her. She 
suffers a good bit of pain now and then, and 
she feels me giving myself to you. You 
mustn’t take agen her words, Nat.” 

“You may be sure I won’t do that, Sweet- 
heart, seein’ as she’s your mother. But ef 
she’s not well, Jill, oughtn’t she to go to a 
orspital.” 

“ No, no, she'll never do that. Good night, 
Nat, good night.” 

‘‘Be sure you keep that bit of money I 
give you to take care on safe, Jill. It’s for 
my mate, Joe Williams, and I’ll have to give 
it up to him on Saturday night. It’s a load 
off my mind you having it, for I don’t like 
the lodgings I’m in now a bit. I don’t think 
the folks are straight, and five pounds is a 
goodish lump of money.” 

“T’ll put it in the stocking with my own 
savings,” said Jill. ‘Good night, Nat.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE boys came in presently, and Jill and 
her mother went to bed. The young girl's 
head scarcely touched her pillow when she 





was in the land of dreams, but the older 
woman stayed awake. 

She held tightly clasped in her hand the 
little bottle which the chemist had given her, 
and which was to give relief to her suffering. 
lt was in her power to take the cork out of 
the bottle, and drink off the contents at any 
moment, but she reirained from doing so. 

Cruel as her pain had been all day she 
did not want to drown it in oblivion now ; 
she wished to stay awake, she did not want 
the short hours of the summer night to slip 
away in forgetfulness. 

Poll stretched out one hot hand, and 
laid it softly, with a mother’s tenderness, on 
the shoulder of the girl who slept so peace- 
fully at her side. It was pleasant to touch 
that young form ; it was such ease to her 
tortured mind that it was almost as good as 
ease of body would have been. 

Poll had always loved Jill with a curious, 
passionate, wayward affection. She had 
married a man whom she had not greatly 
cared for. He had been cruel to her in his 
time, and she had looked upon his death as 
a deliverance. She was the mother of three 
children, but two of them seemed to Poll to 
belong to her husband, and one to her. The 
boys were rough and commonplace; they 
were just like their father ; Jill was beau- 
tiful both in mind and body, and Jill with 
her sweetness and love, her sympathy 
and tenderness, was Poll’s very own. She 
was built on her model—the same features, 
the same dark eyes, the same thick coils of 
raven-black hair ; a trifle more of refinement 
in the girl than in the mother; a shade or 
two of greater beauty ; added to this the 
glamour of early youth, but otherwise Jill 
was Poll over again. 

Heart to heart these two had always 
understood each other; heart to heart their 
love was returned. Now Jill was giving 
herself to another. It was all in the course 
of nature, and Poll would not have wished 
it otherwise. 

Had things been different, had that ache 
in her breast never been, and in consequence 
had that craving for strong drink never 
seized her, she might have been happy with 
Jill’s children on her knees. 

Had everything been different she might 
have taken Nat into her heart, and loved 
him for her daughter's sake. 

But as things were, Poll felt that she could 
never love Nat ; for although he little guessed 
it, he was the means of separating her from 
Jill. 

Poll lay awake all night close to the girl; 
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she could not possibly waste the precious 
hours in sleep, because she meant to go away 
from her for ever in the morning. Poll felt 
that it would be utterly impossible for her to 
keep sober always, and it was part of Nat’s 
creed that sobriety was godliness. 

She had made up her mind what to do 
with the quick, fierce tenacity which was 
peculiar to her, when she heard the young 
man speak. - 

The chemist had told her only too plainly 
that she must go into a hospital or die. Poll 
preferred death to the hospital; but Jill 
should not witness her dying tortures, and 
Jill’s husband should never know that her 
mother had been one of those base, low 
women who get rid of their miseries in 
drink. 

Jill did not want Poll any longer now, and 
because she loved her, the poor soul deter- 
mined to go away and leave her. 

“T'll drink the stuff in the little bottle to- 
morrow night,” murmured Poll. “I'll want 
it then, but I like to lie wide-awake and 
close to the child to-night. When the light 
comes in I'll look well at all her features. I 
know ’em, of course—none better ; but I’ll 
take a good filling look at ’em when the 
light comes in.” 

She lay still herself, great pulses throbbing 
all over her body, the pain without becoming 
gradually less in intensity, by reason of the 
greater pain which surged and surged within. 

There was one creature whom she loved 
with the fierce, hungry intensity of an untu- 
tored, a wild, and yet in some ways a noble 
nature. The bond between her and her 
daughter was about to be snapped. She 
herself, through her own deed, would cut the 
cord which bound them. 

The light stole in at the window, at first 
faintly, then with more and more glad beams 
of sunshine and joy. Poll heard a neigh- 
bouring clock strike three. She said to her- 
self, 

“Tl lie and look at the child until the 
half-hour sounds, then I'll get up.” 

The minutes dragged themselves away, 
too slowly in one sense, too quickly in 
another. The solemn boom of the half-hour 
rang out into the sleeping morning. Poll 
rose very softly, and dressed herself. 

“TI must have some money,” she mur- 
mured. “I'll take a sovereign or two out of 
Jill’s stocking. She’d be glad to give it me, 
bless her! and I'll write on a scrap of paper 
that I took it, and that I’m gone, and that 
she'll never be troubled by me no more. Oh, 
poor Jill, it ’ud be cruel to write like that, 








for I never did trouble her. With all my 
sins, I never troubled my gel. We was knit 
too close, heart to heart, for either of us to 
trouble t’other.” 

Poll stooped down as she spoke, drew 
away the bed-clothes, and putting her hand 
lightly and softly against Jill’s warm throat, 
revealed a narrow blue ribbon, to which a 
key was attached. Taking a pair of scissors 
out of her pocket, she cut the ribbon, and 
with the key in her hand went into the 
kitchen. 

She opened the drawer of the bureau, and 
pulling out the old stocking, opened it, and 
spread the contents of a small gingham bag 
on the top of the dresser. 

Jill, by care and management, had col- 
lected between four and five pounds. There 
were three sovereigns, a half-sovereign, some 
silver, and some coppers in the bag. Besides 
this there was a little parcel wrapped up 
carefully in tissue paper, and brown paper 
over it. Poll opened this, and saw that it 
contained five bright-looking sovereigns. 

“T didn’t know Jill was so rich,” she mur- 
mured. “It’s a good thing; she'll have 
somewhat to furnish her house with. Now, 
how little can I do with? A sovereign and 
ten shilling’s worth of silver. That will be 
‘eaps. Oh, my gel, I wouldn’t rob you of a 
penny ef I could help it, but you are the 
last to grudge it to me.” 

She returned the rest of the money to the 
old stocking, and shut the drawer. Then 
she considered what sort of note she should 
write to Jill. It must be brief, for time was 
passing. It must also be brief because poor 
Poll was a very bad scribe. 

She found a sheet of thin paper, and dip- 
ping a rusty pen into a penny bottle of ink, 
scribbled a few words. 


“ Dear Jill,— 

“ This is to say as I'll come back again 
when I’m cured. Dll ha no pain when I come 
back, my gel, so you make yourself ’appy. I’as 
took one pound in gold, and ten shillings in 
silver out of the old stocking. Vous Bien 


“Tell Nat as I ’as my eye on “im, and 
according as he deals with you, according will I 
think on him.” 


Poll left the letter open on the top of the 
bureau ; then she went back for a moment 
into the inner room. 

Jill was lying fast asleep. Poll bent over 
her with a long, hungry gaze. She stooped 
her head, and lightly, very lightly, kissed 
the young girl on her forehead. 
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“Mother,” murmured Jill in her sleep; 
“oh, poor mother! oh, poor mother!” 

A look of pain came over her face ; she 
turned away with a profound and even care- 
worn sigh. 

“My gel!” responded Poll. 
it’s best and right for me to go.” 

Instead of dressing herself in her ucual 
picturesque fashion, with a coloured apron 
and gay turban, Poll put on a grey shawl, 
and a dowdy, old-fashioned bonnet of rusty 
black lace. She tied up her other clothes in 
a big handkerchief, and without again glanc- 
ing at her daughter left the room. 

A moment later she was in the street. 
She had not troubled herself to give the 
boys a farewell look. In the intense pain 
of the other parting she had forgotten their 
very existence. 

A few moments after she had left the 
house, the clock from the neighbouring 
church struck four. Jill often awoke at four 
o'clock, but this morning she slept on, quite 
oblivious of the passing of time. 

Not so, however, one of the occupants of 
the press-bed in the kitchen. This small 
person opened his ferrety blue eyes, wrig- 
gled his freckled face above the bed-clothes, 
and darted a quick, sly glance round the 
apartment. 

“Oh, jiminy!” he murmured, “I ’ope as 
Bob won’t wake till I ’as done it. Oh, my 
eyes and stars! what a chance is here.” 

He crept quietly out of bed, and with the 
light agile movements of a little cat went 
across the kitchen. He reached the bureau, 
and bending down pulled the drawer open, 
which contained Jill’s hard-earned savings. 

Tom was a little person who possessed 
neither conscience nor fear. He soon emptied 
the contents of the stocking into his eager 
little palm. The brown-paper parcel which 
contained Nat’s five sovereigns was clutched 
in his other hand. He then ran across the 
room, slipped the coins into his trousers’ 
pockets, put his trousers on, and returned to 
the bureau. 

His mother’s letter, wide open and exposed 
to the view of all who cared to read, attracted 
his attention. Thanks to the board-school 
which he attended, Tom could both read and 
write. He soon acquainted himself with the 
contents of the letter, and murmuring 
“jiminy!” once again under his breath, went 
up to the bed where Bob still slept. 

Tom stood on one leg, and contemplated 
Bob’s sleeping face with its upturned nose, 

and its thick crop of freckles, for half a 
minute. Then taking up an old shoe, he 


“Qh, yes, 


flung it at the sleeper and awaited the 
result. 

Bob started up with a howl. 

“Hold your noise this minute,” said Tom, 
falling upon Bob, and half throttling him. 
“Hold your noise, and I'll tell yer some’at. 
See here, Bob, I ha’ got some swag, and ef 
you make a row Jill ‘ull hear us.” 

The word “ swag” had a magical effect on 
Bob. He stopped crying, wiped his dirty 
face, and looked at his brother with a world 
of wonder and desire lighting up each insig- 
nificant feature. 

“Oh, my word, Tom!” he said, “is it 
gingerbread ?” 

“ Gingerbread !” echoed Tem, in a voice 
of scorn. “You see yere. Ef you split I'll 
split you. Yere, ain’t this prime ?” 

Tom thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets, and pulling out his store of gold 
and silver, spread his treasures on the bed. 
Bob’s eyes began to glitter, and his face 
turned white. 

“Oh, Tom,” he gasped, “ you're a thief.” 

“T ain't,” said Tom. “It’s Jill’s, and 
what’s Jill’s is mine. Ain’t I her brother? 
Think on her saving it all up, and us being 
pinched and ’arf starved. Mean, I calls it, 
despert mean. Well, she can save some 
more. She ain’t never goin’ to see this 
swag agin.” 

Bob began slowly and eautiously to wriggle 
himself out of bed. He slipped on his 
trousers and his little jacket with trembling 
haste. 

“ Are we to be pals in it ?” he said, looking 
at Tom. “Ef I don’t split, are we to go 
pals ?” 

“T don’t mind givin’ yer some on it,” said 
Tom. “But pals—that means ’arf and ’arf 
—no thank yer, young ’un.” 

Bob edged himself between Tom and the 
door of the room. 

“ Look yere,” he said, “ef yer don’t go ’arf, 
I'll screech out, and Jill’ull come. I’m atween 
you and the door, and I'll screech orful loud, 
and Jill ull come afore you gits down-stairs, 
so now you knows. Its ’arf the swag with 
me, or it’s none.” 

Tom’s eyes shot forth little rays of wrath, 
but he knew that Bob had a queer obstinate 
tenacity of his own, and he thought it best 
to humour him. 

“All right,” he said, “don’t screech. 
We'll go palls. ‘Spose as we runs away.” 

*T ’ates that book-shop,” said Bob. 

* And I’m run to death by the Boy Mes- 
senger Company,” said Tom in a gloomy 
voice. ‘“’Spose we goes to sea, Bob.” 























“’Spose we does,” said Bob, with a little 
yelp. “‘A life on the rolling wave’—oh, 
my stars, won’t it be fine ?” 

“Mother has run away too,” said Tom. | sort of Indy-rubber wot rubs out writing. 





“There’s her letter on the top of the dresser. 
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Bob did so, with his eyes glittering. 
“Tsay,” he exclaimed, “ yere is a jolly go. 
I ha’ got a stuff in my pocket, a kind of new 


|I say, Tom, let’s put the whole of it on 


It was seeing her helping herself out of the | mother.” 


stocking as put me up to it. She took some 
of the money, and she left the key in the 





“The whole of wot? Wot do yer mean?” 
“She says she has took thirty shillings. 


drawer, that’s how I come by this jolly find. | Let's rub out them words, and put as she 


Yourread her.letter, Bob.” 





took all that wor in the stocking. Then the 





**Look yere,” he said, “ ef yer don’t go ‘arf, I’ll screech out.” 


perlice won't be a’ter us, and we can go off 


to sea without no one a-finding of us out.” 

Tom reflected over Bob’s words of wisdom, 
and finally decided that his plan was worth 
adopting. While Jill still slept, the wicked 
clever little fingers erased a portion of Poll’s 
letter, and added the words instead, “I has 
took all the money you has hoarded away 
in the old stocking. I know you won't 
grudge it.” 

; CHAPTER VIII. 

JILL awoke presently, rubbed her eyes 

and sat up in bed. A sensation of gladness 


was all over her, but she could not at first 
understand what it meant. Her sleep had 


| been so strong and drearless that the remem- 
| brance of her engagement to Nat Carter did 
| not in the first moment of waking return to 
her. 

Then she remembered it. She gave a leap 
of pure joy and sprang lightly out of bed. 
Having dressed herself neatly she stood for 
a moment by the window of her little room. 
| Thankfulness was filling her whole nature. 
She felt so young, so joyous, that it was a 
delight to her even to be alive. She looked 
up into the cloudless summer sky and said 
aloud, 

“JT don’t know nothink "bout the ways o’ 
good folks, but they say that they b’lieve in 
Someone up there. They call Him God. Ef 
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there is a God I thank Him with my whole 
heart this morning. God up in the sky, ef 
you're there, do you hear me? Jill thanks 
yer with her whole heart to-day.” 

A faint dimness came over the girl’s bright 
eyes ; she put up her hand to wipe it away, 
and then went into the kitchen. 

Poll, of course, had gone to buy some 
flowers in the early market. She might be 
back at any moment. 

Jill bustled about to prepare breakfast. 
She did not go near the dresser, which stood 
in one corner of the little room and was 
never used to hold cups and saucers or any 
implements of cookery. Jill’s mind was so 
preoccupied that she did not even observe 
the boys’ absence. 

At last, however, the breakfast was ready. 
The coarse cups and saucers were placed on 
the little table, the coffee stood on the hob 
of the bright little stove. The bread anda 
plate of dripping were placed also on the 
table. 

It was almost time for Poll to have 
returned, Jill expected each moment to hear 
her footstep in the passage. She sat down 
to wait for her, and at last remembering 
her brothers, turned to the press bedstead 
to tell them to get up. The bedstead was 
empty. The bed was tossed and tumbled ; 
no boys were to be seen there. Jill felt 
a passing wonder at their having gone away 
without breakfast, but they were always 
erratic in their movements, and her mind 
was too preoccupied with other thoughts 
for her to trouble herself long about them. 

After waiting a moment or so longer she 
ate her own breakfast, for she reflected that 
if for any reason her mother was detained in 
the market she would have to go out to buy 
flowers to replenish her basket herself. 

Having eaten, she went into her bedroom 
to put on her apron and turban, and now 
neatly dressed she came hack into the kit- 
chen, and taking up her flower-basket, was 
preparing to leave the room, when she sud- 
denly remembered that her pockets were 
destitute of money. She had really earned 
nothing the day before ; she must therefore 
<lraw upon her little savings to replenish her 
basket this morning. 

The thought gave her a faint passing an- 
noyance, for she did not like to deduct even 
a penny from the money which would be so 
useful to Nat and herself when they started 
housekeeping. 

There was no help for it, however, and 
she put her hand inside her dress to feel 
for the blue ribbon which held the precious 
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little key of the bureau. The ribbon came 
out easily enough, but Jill started and felt 
herself turning pale when she saw that there 
was no key attached to it. Her eyes grew 
big with a sudden fear. 

What had become of the key? The 
ribbon looked as if it had been cut. Who 
could possibly have done this? Noone. The 
ribbon must have got thin and worn without 
Jill knowing it. The key must have dropped 
off. Where had she lost it? How very 
unpleasant if she was forced to burst open 
the drawer of the bureau ! 

Then she remembered that she had the key 
last night when she opened the drawer to 
put the five sovereigns Nat had given her 
to take care of for his pal into the old stock- 
ing. She certainly had the key then—it 
must therefcre be somewhere in the house. 

She went back into her bedroom and 
searched on the floor and in the bed; she 
could not find it and returned to the kitchen 
with a puzzled, anxious expression on her 
face. 

Then she gave a cry of delight and made 
a leap forward—the key was in the lock of 
the drawer. How cureless of her to have 
left it there! and yet she was glad now, for 
no harm could possibly have happened, us 
no one but herself and her mother knew that 
she kept money in the drawer. 

She went on her knees, pulled it open, and 
taking up the old stocking, unrolledit. Her 
own savings, amounting to nearly five pounds, 
were kept in a tiny gingham bag—the money 
Nat had given her was in a neat paper roll. 
The bag was there flat and empty—the roll 
had also disappeared. 

Jill felt herself turning queer, sick and 
faint; she could not possibly believe that 
the money was gone; she felt certain at 
first that in some way these carefully 
hoarded savings must have slipped out of 
the bag, that the roll of paper must be 
hiding in another part of the drawer. 

It was a game of “Hide and Seck”—a 
cruel game between this money and a girl’s 
troubled, anxious heart. She searched the 
drawer from end to end; it contained some 
neatly-made aprons, some stockings, and a 
few other garments. The contents were 
quickly searched through, Jill rose to her 
feet—she was white and tottering, but she 
had not as yet reached the stage of believing 
that the money was gone. 

She still thought that it was playing that 
hideous game of “Hide and Seek.” She 
placed her hand against her heart and leant 
against the bureau. There was nothing for 
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her but to go on seeking for the treasure so 
securely hidden ; but where now should she 
look ? 

She stood still, trying her best to think. 
Suddenly her eyes rested on the open sheet 
of thin poor letter-paper which contained her 
mother’s badly written words. 

Jill started violently at the sight. She 
bent forward and tried to read the hand- 
writing. Her sight was excellent, but just 
for a moment she could not see the words 
in the letter; then she read them: 

“ Dear Jill,—This is to say as I’ll come back 
again when I'm cured.” 

What did that mean—Jill rubbed her 
eyes until they smarted—“ Mother will come 
back again when she’s cured”? She read 
the next sentence : 

“Tl ha’ np pain when I come back, my gel, 
so you make yerself ’appy.” 

“Oh, poor mother, poor mother 
claimed Jill. 

She looked again at the letter and read 
the last sentence : 

“T has took all the money you has hoarded 
away in the old stocking. JI know you won't 
grudge it.” 

Jill clasped her hands to her head; it 
recled ; she thought she should have fallen, 
but making a great effort, she tottered to a 
chair which stood near and sat down. 

For several minutes she could not realise 
what had happened. Then the simple facts 
of the case came slowly home to her. The 
old stocking was empty. The money which 
Jill had taken nearly eighteen months to 
save—penny by penny and sixpence by six- 
pence—had vanished. But that was not the 
worst—that fact was bad, very bad, but it 
«dwindled into insignificance beside the much 
more appalling fact that the five pounds 
which belonged to Nat’s pal had also dis- 
appeared. Nat, her lover, had trusted her 
with this money—he had feared to keep it 
himself—he had believed it possible that 
some one might steal it, and he had given it 
to Jill for absolute security. She remem- 
bered, as she sat numbed and still on that 
chair, into which she had thrown herself, the 
look in Nat’s eyes when he had spoken 
about giving her the money to keep safely 
for his pal. 

The expression of trust, of confidence, of 
relief could not have been greater on Nat’s 
open, honest face had he taken that money 
to the Bank of England. Jill represented 
the Bank of England for trustworthiness, for 
security, to Nat. 

“He trusted me,” she moaned; “he 
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trusted me. Oh, mother, mother! what 
shall Ido? Oh, mother, what have you done 
to the Jill whom you love ?” 

The poor girl felt that she could not keep 
still any longer. 

By what possible means was she to get the 
money back? She must recover it—she 
must rescuc it before her mother had spent 
it all. She rose and went hurriedly out. 
Her head was in a whirl, her’ usual clear 
judgment had, for the time, forsaken her. 
She, the upright, the respectable Jill, was 
penniless ; but that was not the worst—she 
felt herself, in a measure, a thief, for through 
her Nat’s money had vanished. 

Going down-stairs she met old Mrs. Stan- 
ley, who stopped her to utter a pleasant 
“ Good morning.” 

“What is it, Jill?” said the old woman, 
startled by the queer, strange look on the 
girl’s face. “‘ What’s the matter, dearie? you 
don’t look yourself.” 

“Tm a bit anxious,” said Jill. ‘Mother’s 
not quite well, and I—I’m going out. Ef 
any one calls and arsks arter me, you say as 
Tll may be—be out all day, Mrs. Stanley.” 

“Yes, my love, I'll say.” The old woman 
looked at her longingly ; words came to her 
lips which she felt a strange desire to utter. 
While she hesitated, however, Jill had run 
quickly down-stairs, and was lost to view. 

Her empty basket hung on her arm. As 
she walked through the streets in the early 
summer morning a neighbouring clock struck 
six. She was still in very good time to get 
a supply of flowers for her basket. This was 
the height of the flower season. Flowers of 
all sorts were abundant and cheap. Jill was 
a regular customer too, and she knew more 
than one flower merchant who would give 
her a good selection of flowers even if she 
were a little late in going to buy them. 

She passed through the ugly neighbour- 
hood of Drury Lane, and taking a short cut 
for the Strand, found herself in Bedford 
Street. 

She was close now to the market, and here 
she paused to consider what she should 
really do. 

She had no money in her pocket, but this 
fact did not greatly trouble her, for she could 
easily go on tick for some flowers until the 
following morning. There was more than 
one flower merchant who would gladly fill 
the pretty girl’s basket for the sake of.a 
smile, a shy ‘thank you,” and a look of 
gratitude in those lovely dark eyes. The 
fact that she was absolutely penniless was 


| not, therefore, Jill’s trouble. 
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No! she had something far more impor- | 
tant to think over. 

Should she waste time at all to-day trying | 
to sell flowers? Would it not be better for | 
her to spend the long hours of this summer | 
day looking for her mother? If she found 
her mother she could easily induce her to 
give back Nat’s five sovereigns. As for her 
own savings, they were of small consequence. | 

When she was about half-way up Bedford | 
Street, Jill stood still to carefully consider | 
her plans. 

A heavy blow had been dealt at her, dealt | 
at her, too, when the radiant sun of happi- 
ness was shining through all her being. She | 
had been stunned for a little, but now her | 
vigorous young brain was capable once more | 
of taking in the whole situation. | 

She decided after a very brief pause that | 
she would yo to the market and buy enough 
flowers to stock her basket with ; she woulil | 
then go to her usual stand outside the | 
Metropolitan Railway Station and sell the | 
flowers as quicklyas possible. Thus she would 
provide herself with a little ready moncy. | 
She could pay back her debt for the flowers | 
with part of this money, and spend the rest | 
of it in looking for her mother. | 

To-day was Friday, and Nat had told her | 
that he was scarcely likely to see her again ' 
before Saturday evening. She had, there- | 
fore, this much breathing time, either to | 
recover the money, or to make up her mind 
what to say to Nat. | 

When this definite plan of action made | 
itself plain to her, her brow cleared and she | 
quickened her steps to reach the market. | 
She soon found herself under the great glass | 
dome where the flowers were sold, and in a 
moment was standing by a stall waiting for 
her turn to be served. 

The extreme bustle and movement of the | 
market was almost at its height when she 
arrived. An eager hum of busy voices per- 
vaded the place. The merchants were busy, 
not only selling their flowers, but eating 
excellent breakfasts of coffee, poached eggs, 
bacon, and other delicacies, which were sup- 
plied to them by waiters from neighbouring 
restaurants. 

The strong perfume of the flowers, and the 
heat, which, early as it was, was beginning | 
to be felt through the glass roof, would have 
made the place almost intolerable to any one | 
less acclimatised to this sort of thing than | 
Jill. 

Some of the flower-girls looked already | 
spent and tired. They were, for the most | 
part, an unkempt-looking lot, their hair 


untidy, their dress exhibiting the extreme of 
dowdiness ; the shabbiest hats adorned their 
rough heads ; old shawls, greasy with wear, 
and dull .rcm long exposure to weather, pro- 
tected th ‘ir ample shoulders. Their dresses 
were alm st ragged, their feet slipshod and 
untidy. 

Youth was a misnomer for most of them, 
and beauty was not to be found in their 
ranks. They knew good flowers, however, 
and chaffered eagerly, and conducted their 

marketing on the most approved business 
principles. 

Jill was such a contrast to the other 
flower-girls—her beauty was so remarkable, 
| her dress so picturesque as she stood under 
one of the big palm-trees, that she resembled 
a tropical flower herself. She was looked at 
with envy by one or two of the girls, and 
with marked admiration by several young 
costermongers, who would have given a good 
deal for a nod or smile from so lov ely a ‘girl. 

As a rule she had a pleasant, friendly way 
with her, never allowing familiarities, but 
taking good-natured badinage and jest in the 
spirit in which they were meant. 

To-day, however, she saw none of the 
faces, heard none of the comments, returned 
none of the murmured greetings. 

She waited for her turn to be served, as 
motionless almost as a statue, and it was not 
until a rather rough voice sounded in her 
ears that she awoke to the full difficulties of 
her present position. 

“Can I sarve you, miss?” said a flower 
merchant. ‘I ’as got some beautiful rose- 
buds this morning, and a great supply of 
water-lilies. You come and see ’em, they’re 
jest your style.” 

This flower merchant’s name was Silas 
| Lynn. He was a heavily-built man, with a 
powerful face, a rough shock of hair, and 
small, deeply set eyes. His mouth was 
coarse, his hands and feet enormous. He 
owned a cottage and a couple of acres of 
ground in Kent, and brought his flowers and 
fruit daily to the market, transacting all his 
business himself, and allowing no middleman 
to interfere with him. 

Silas had a voice which exactly matched 
his appearance. It was so rough and harsh 
that it absolutely militated against his busi- 
ness ; the more timid of the flower-girls pre- 
ferring to carry their pence and shillings to 
quarters where they would be sure of civil 
treatment. 

One or two people who knew him very 
well indeed, made the queer remark, how- 
ever, that Silas, when bending over his 
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favourite flowers, had been heard to speak 
softly ; that when he lifted the young 
leaves, and looked into the lovely blossoms, 
a mild sort of tender sunshine would suffuse 
his rough face. 

These reports of him had been whispered 
by a few, but they were not generally 
believed. He was strictly honest, sober, in- 
dustrious, but hard as a nail; aman who 
looked for no quarter, and gave none. 

This he fully believed to be his own cha- 
racter, and his neighbours and friends sup- 
ported him in the belief. It was from this 
man, however, that Jill had resolved to ask 
a favour. 

When he desired her to come and look at 
his liiies, she went quietly with him to a 
back part of his stall, where the great, white 
waxy lilies were lying in a tank which he 
had provided for the purpose. 

“JT has had a good morning’s work,” said 
Silas, rubbing his hands, and turning aside 
for a moment to swallow down a great cup- 
ful of scalding coffee. “Ah, there ain't 
nothing like doing your business yourself, 
and trusting your affairs to no one else. 
That’s my way. I larnt it from my mother. 
Wot’s the matter, lass? You look peaky.” 

“T’m a bit tired,” said Jill. 

“ And a bit late, too, I guess. Get out of 
this, this moment, you varmint, or I’ll break 
every bone in your body!” These last 
words were thundered at a small ragamuffin 
of ten, who had been loafing round, but now 
took to his heels as if pursued by demons. 
“You're a bit late,” continued Silas, allowing 
his small eyes to rest upon Jill, with the sort 
of pleased satisfaction with which he regarded 
what he was fond of calling a “thorough. 
bred rose-bud.” “I don’t see you nor that 
mother of yourn often round as late as this ; 
but now, how can I sarve ye?” 

“Oh, Mr. Silas Lynn,” exclaimed Jill, 
clasping her hands, and speaking in swift 
entreaty, “ef you would give me jest a few 
flowers to put in my basket, and let me pay 
for ’em to-morrow morning.” 

Lynn indulged in a loud laugh of astonish- 
ment, perplexity, and pleasure. He was as 
hard as a nail to be sure, but he did not 
object to lending Jill some flowers. 

“T’ll lend ’em with pleasure,” he said ; 
“but you s’prise me, Jill Robinson ; I thought 
as you had a tidy lot of money put away.” 

“So I had,” answered Jill, her lips begin- 
ning to quiver; “I had yesterday, but not 
this morning. When I looked for the money 
this morning, it wor gone.” 

* Stolen, does yer mean ?” 











“No, no; nothing o’ the sort —I can’t 
speak o’ it. Will yer lend me a few flowers, 
and let me go ?” 

“Gimme yer basket.” 

Silas pulled it roughly out of the girl’s 
hand. He laid some wet grass in one corner, 
and arranged a pile of lilies on it; rose-buds, 
white, pink, cream-coloured, followed; gera- 
niums in every shade made up a brilliant 
bank in another corner. Masses of poppies 
filled the remaining space. 

Silas had a knack of arranging flowers 
which could only be excelled by Jill herself. 
His great hands could touch the tiniest blos- 
soms with a rare taste and a skill which 
produced surprising results. 

“There!” he said, suddenly. “I forgot 
the carnations! We'll pop in a bunch here ; 
they are wonderful for sweetness; they mind 
me o’ my mother. She had all their little 
ways. I'd like to tell yer about her some 
day. Yere’s the baskit, and good luck to 
you! You're a tidy lass—the only tidy one 
as comes to the market, and it’s a pleasure to 
see yer with the bits of flowers.” 

“But,” said Jill, colouring and trembling, for 
sore as her heart was it could not help going 
out to such a basket of beauty, “I didn’t 
mean to have flowers like these. Why, there’s 
a sight more nor a guinea’s worth yere; and 
I only meant to have two or three shillings’ 
worth o’ the commoner sorts—poppies, and 
sich-like. I can make up field poppies and 
grasses to look wonderful, and I could sell 
‘em off quick, for the ladies like ’em for those 
new sort of heart drorin’-rooms as is all the 

i 

“Heart drorin’-rooms?” queried Silas. 
“My word, what are they?” 

“TI don’t know, but they are all the rage. 
Heart drorin’-rooms and heart dresses. You 
hears of ’em iverywhere.” 

“ Well, there’s a heart baskit,” said Silas, 
with a harsh laugh, which was partly caused 
by asudden embarrassment which came over 
him. “ You take it, and go.” 

“But I can’t, really. I could never pay it 
back.” 

“You're not meant to—it’s a gift.” 

“A gift, Mr. Lynn?” 

Jill raised her eyes, looked him full in the 
face, read a meaning in his awkward glance, 
and pushed the basket of lovely flowers 
away. 

“JT can't take it,” she said, “not as a gift ; 
no, that worn’t my thought. Thank yer all 
the same.” She began, with hands that 
shook, to replace the masses of flowers on the 
flower merchant’s stall, 
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In a moment she found her two hands 
imprisoned. 

** Don’t do it,” said Silas, in a voice of low 
thunder. “ Ef you touch ’em I'll fling ’em on 
the refuse heap out there. Pay me, ef you 
will, but take the baskit and go. And listen 
first: Jill Robinson! What do you think 
them flowers are worth to me? Id give 
every flower on this stall for one kiss from 
your red lips. So now you know the mind 
of Silas Lynn. I’ve a rough voice, and a 
rough look, but my heart’s leal. Now you 
know my mind, so you can go, lass.” 

The man almost pushed her away, and the 
next moment his stentorian voice was heard, 
shouting savagely at some timid customers 
who had appeared on the scene. 


CHAPTER IX. 


JILL had a very successful morning with 
her flowers ; they were the envy and admi- 
ration of all the other flower-women. Even 
Molly Maloney felt as if she must indulge in 
a fit of crossness when she saw those water- 
lilies, carnations, and rosebuds. But there 
was something in Jill’s face which soon made 
the other women cease to feel unkindly to- 
wards her. Trouble was new to Jill, and the 
frightened, half-pathetic, half-despairing ex- 
pression of her full, velvety brown eyes gave 
the flower-girls who came to talk to her and 
to admire her basket a queer sensation. 
They were curious, but their curiosity was 
not likely to be gratified by Jill. Even to 
Molly Maloney she scarcely vouchsafed a 
word of explanation. 

“T’m in a bit of worry about mother,” she 
said once, in a low whisper. ‘ Don’t speak 
on it, Molly; it'll pass, no doubt. You ain’t 
seen mother this morning, ha’ you? She 
han’t chanced to call round to ask arter 
Kathleen ?” 

“No,” replied Molly; “and, ef she did, I 
wouldn’t dare to let her in. Kathleen’s 
down with faver, and no mistake. I’m at 
my best to keep it from the neighbours, for, 
ef they knew, one o’ them ’spectors would 
come round and carry the por chile off to 
the hospital. Oh! worra me, worra me ! it’s 
a weary world, and no mistake.” 

Jill said some words of sympathy. She 
was fond of pretty little Irish Kathleen, and, 
taking a choice rosebud and carnation out of 
her basket, she gave them to Molly to take 
home to the child. 

“ Tell her they’re from Jill,” she said, “and 
T’ll look round to-morrow, maybe, or maybe 
Sunday.” 





“You ain’t ‘feared o’ the fever, then, 
honey ?” 
“No. Why should I be? It isn’t sick- 


ness as frights me.” 

“You have a throuble, then, honey.” 

‘I’m fretted about mother, Mrs. Maloney. 
She ain’t well, and it frets me. She’s more 
than anybody to me, mother is. I’ve sold 
most of my flowers now, so I'll go. Gocd 
afternoon to yer, Molly.” 

Jill took up her basket and walked away. 
She spent all the rest of the day going from 
one low haunt to another, looking in vain for 
Mrs. Robinson. It did not occur to her to 
seek for her mother at Betsy Peters’, but, on 
her way back to their own little flat, she ran 
up against Betsy, who stopped her at once 
to ask about Poll. 

“She wor werry bad last night,” explained 
Betsy, and then she told of the incident 
which had occurred at the chemist’s shop. 

“T thought I’d call round and ask arter 
her to-day,” said Betsy. “Her looks frighted 
me, and she’s real bad—real bad, Jill Robin- 
son. The chemist knows, and so do I, what 
ails her.” 

“It’s more nor I do,” said Jill, drawing 
herself up. For a brief instant she feared 
that Mrs. Peters was referring to Poll’s un- 
fortunate habit of taking more than was 
good for her. Jill’s black eyes flashed, and 
poor, meek, pale-faced Betsy started back a 
step in alarm. 

“T don’t mean nothink bad, dearie,” she 
said. ‘‘It’s the heavy hand of the Lord 
that’s laid on your mother. She ought to 
go to a hospital. I don’t hold by ’em in 
most cases, but yer mother ought to go.” 

Jill felt herself turning very pale. ‘“‘ What 
do yer mean ?” she said, 

The woman stepped forward and whis- 
pered a word in her ear. The ugly sound 
caused her to reel for a moment, a faint diz- 
ziness came over her, she clutched Mrs. 
Peters by the shoulder to keep herself from 
falling. 

“Don’t take on, lovey,” said the woman. 
“It’s the will o’the Lord. There’s no goin’ 
agen’ Him, Jill. 

* His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud will have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.’ ” 

“Don’t talk cant,” said Jill. ‘ Mother’s 
bad, ef what you say is true. She has got 
something orful the matter, and you tell me 
it’s the will of God, and you folks wot b’lieve 
in God talk o’ Him as good and kind. Ef 
God is good and kind, then it ain’t His will 
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as mother should suffer orful things sech as 
you teil on. I b’lieve there’s a devil some- 
where, and he does the bad things. It ain’t 
God. Id scorn to think it o’ any one so 
beautiful as He.” 

The girl’s indignant words rang out on 
the evening air. Mrs. Peters thought them 
blasphemy, and clasped her thin hands in 
horror. Jill turned to leave her. She went 
back to the empty flat, and sat down in the 
old arm-chair where her mother had so often 
tried to rest. 

It seemed to Jill that at last she had got 
at the meaning of her mother’s sudden 
departure. Poll had gone away because Jill 
must not see her pains. Jill must not see 
them! Jill! who loved her with that pas- 
sion which comes now and then to a daughter 
for a mother, which now and then is almost 
the strongest passion of life. 

In that moment of agony Jill thought far 
more of her mother than she did of Nat. 
She loved Nat intensely, but just then the 
aching emptiness within her was caused en- 
tirely by Poll’s absence. 

She had never been angry with her mother 
for taking, as she supposed, all the savings 
out of the old stocking. Her one desire now 
was to shelter her mother. Jill had always 
stood between Poll and the censorious world. 
Jill had always understood why Poll must 
drink now and then; now it seemed to her 
that she also understood why the savings 
must go. 

“TI must find mother again,” she said to 
herself, after a pause. “I must, and I will; 
but, first of all, I ha’ got to give Nat back 
the five sovereigns as he gave me to take 
care on for his pal. There can be no mar- 
rying a’tween us until mother’s found, and 
the money given back to Nat.” 

Jill spread her day’s earnings on her lap. 
She found that she had fifteen shillings, and 
had still a sufficient number of unsold flowers 
in her basket to give her, with a very few 
additions, sufficient material for to-morrow’s 
work. She had spent the greater part of an 
hour in the empty kitchen when there came 
a brisk knock at the door. She started at 
the sound, and went with some slight hesi- 
tation to open it. Nat might possibly be 
waiting outside. She longed to throw her- 
self into his arms, and yet she dreaded see- 
ing him. The knock was repeated. She 
opened the door, to seé Susy Carter standing 
outside. 

“Tt’s me,” she said, in her brisk way. 
“May Icome in? My word, ain’t it hot!” 

She entered the kitchen at once, and, 





taking a handkerchief out of her pocket, 
wiped her heated face. 

“T thought maybe you'd be having tea,” 
she said. “I'd be glad of acup, Ain’t your 
mother in yet ?” 

“No, Susy.” Jill filled the kettle as she 
spoke, and, turning on the gas, set it on the 
little stove to boil. “You shall have a cup of 
tea as soon as ever I can get it ready, 
Susy.” 

“ You don’t look spry,” said Susy. “ Wot’s 
up with yer? Has you and Nat had a 
quarrel ?” 

“No. How dare you say it?” Jill’s eyes 
flashed with anger. 

“Oh, highty-tighty! What a fly-away 
young madam it is!” said Susy, with her 
shrill laugh. ‘ Well, Jill, I meant no offence. 
You look down-hearted, somehow ; and, of 
course, a gel don’t expect to see that on the 
face of another gel wot’s jest gone and en- 
gaged herself to her brother. It’s but natre? 
to see smiles on yer face, Jill, and to hear 
you joking and laughing. I joke orful when 
I’m happy, there's nothing like a good joke 
for making time pass.” 

“Well, I'm happy enough,” said Jill. 
“Who said I wasn’t? It ain’t my way to 
take my happiness all sparklin’ and fizzin’. 
I likes it quiet best.” 

“You're in great luck to have got Nat,” 
continued Susy. “Ef I was another sort, 
I'd be in a rage of jealousy, but that ain’t 
me. Nat’s safe to rise, and get on in the 
costering line ; and he has saved a good little 
bit of money, too, and put it away in the 
Savings’ Bank, ef I am not much mistook. 
Nat’s close, when he likes, and so I tell him. 
I like him all the better for it. I’ates people 
as wears their hearts on their sleeve, and tell 
all about their money matters, and so forth. 
I’m close myself, and inclined to be saving, 
and so will Nat be ef you'll let him, Jill.” 

“Who says I won't let him?” retorted 
Jill. She spoke almost pettishly ; her voice 
had completely lost its usual sweetness. Susy 
was never a congenial companion to Jill, and 
to-night she rubbed her the wrong way with 
each word she uttered. 

“Tm not saying nothing,” replied Susy, 
nodding her pretty, fair head. ‘ But deeds 
speak a sight louder nor words, and wot I want 
to know is this—why you and Nat has made 
up yer mind to take all them heaps of rooms 
downstairs? It’s the height of folly, and 
that you know, Jill.” 

“ No, I don’t ; but I know something else,” 
replied Jill. 

“Wot? My word! youll spill that boil- 
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ing water on the tablecloth ef you don’t look | sort of wife you'll make! I doubt ef you 


out. Wot do you know, Jill?” 

“That Nat and me can manage our own 
affairs, ef we are let,” answered Jill. 

“Oh, dearie me! now you're turning 
sulky. I must let Nat know as the pretty 
little dear has got a temper of her own. 
But, speakin’ serious, Jill, hadn’t we better 
strike that bargain while we are about it ?” 

“ Wot bargain ?” 

“Me to have the best bedroom, and the 
run of the kitchen, for arf-a-crown a week. 
Come now, it’s only common prudence to 
say yes.” 

Jill sat down wearily, and dropped her 
hands to her sides. She had supplied Susy 
with tea, and bread and butter, and a sub- 
stantial slice of cold pork-pie, but she could 
not touch any food herself. 

“Nat must decide,” she said. “It’s Nat’s 
affair, it ain’t mine. It’s for him to decide.” 

“He says t’other way,” said Susy, with a 
pout. “I bothered him this morning for a 
good while, and he said it was for you to 
say. Fact is, Jill, you can turn Nat round 
your little finger. He'll do nothing agen 
you, ef it was ever so little.” 

“ Well, well, ['ll let you know presently,” 
said Jill. ‘I has a headache to-night, and I 
am tired.” 

* But it won’t tire you any worse jest to 
say yes. I’m in a choky, nasty room now, 
and I want to give notice to quit. Ef you 
say ‘Yes’ to-night, I can give a week’s no- 
tice on Monday, and then I can move in yere 
Monday week. Nat’ll keep my bits of things 
in his room, and you'd give me a shake-down 
till you was married, wouldn’t you, Jill? 
Say yes, now do, dearie.” 

“T can’t say nothing for certain, Susy. 
Nat and me, we ain’t married yet. Ef we 
marry, I suppose you're welcome to the 
room. I can’t say no more.” 

“And you ’as said ’eaps, and I’m much 
obleeged,” said Susy, springing from her 
chair, running up to Jill, and giving her a 
hearty embrace. “I'll jest snap my fingers 
in my landlady’s face, come Monday. You're 
a good sort, Jill, and a real out-and-out 
beauty. I don’t wonder Nat’s took with 
you. Now, I suppose, I had better go. 
Poor Nat! he were in a bit of a trouble this 
morning, for all he’s in such delight at your 
promising to wed him.” 

“Nat in trouble!” said Jill, starting up, 
and speaking in a voice all animation and 
pain. “ Wot do you mean, Susy ? and why 
didn’t you tell me that afore ?” 

“TI forgot it. My sakes, what a jumpy 





and Nat will suit. He’s accustomed to me 
all his days, and I never let my feelings get 
the upper hand in that style.” 

“But wot is he in trouble about, Susy ?” 

“Oh, it’s that pal o’ his, Joe Williams.” 

“Yes. Wot o’ he?” said Jill. She felt 
her heart beating quickly, for it was Wil- 
liams’s money which Nat had placed in her 
keeping. 

“ He’s dead,” said Susy. “He died sudden 
this morning. Nat’s orful cut up, for the 
poor lad has left a wife and two or three 
children. By the way, Nat says that he has 
given you some money of Joe's to keep safe 
for him.” 

“So he has,” replied Jill. 

* You look orful white, Jill. 
ing to faint ?” 

“T han’t the least notion of sech a thing. 

* Well, you do look queer! Youre all 
narves, I expect. I wish Nat luck on you, 
with yer starty ways, and yer changes of 
colour.” 

**T’m very sorry about Williams,” said Jill, 
her eyes filling with tears, “I expect it has 
took Nat all ona heap. He set a deal of 
store on Williams.” 

“He did. But, my sakes, you never 
knew him, Jill; it ain't for you to be fret- 
ting. It’s a good thing you has got the 
money safe, for ’twill be wanted now for the 
funeral. Nat said as ’twere a load on his 
mind a-keeping of it, for our rooms ain’t 
safe. We was very onlucky in’em, and I 
daren’t leave so much asa shilling behind 
me in the morning. I wish our Guild would 
provide rooms for us. to sleep in, as well as a 
place for the flowers. Well, I must go now, 
Jill. I’m obleeged for the tea, and the pro- 
mise of the rooms—the best bedroom, mind, 
when you and Nat is wed. How late yer 
mother is comin’ ome. Good-night, Jill.” 

Susy took herself off at last, and Jill 
breathed a sigh of relief. She sat up for 
some little time longer, waiting for her 
brothers ; but presently, finding they did 
not come home, locked the door of the little 
flat and went to bed. She slept scarcely at 
all that night, and awoke in the morning 
quite determined with regard to one thing— 
that she must either find her mother before 
the evening, or get the five pounds from 
some one else to return to Nat Carter. 

As she was dressing she thought, for the 
first time almost since she had left him, of 
Silas Lynn. She remembered his generosity 
with regard to the flowers. That basket of 
flowers was really a splendid gift, and, 
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although Jill meant to give him back at | downstairs. She reached the market quite 


least ten shillings this morning, 


| 


not but own that he had been more than | 


kind to her. As to his outspoken words of 
admiration, she gave them very small con- 
sideration. She was accustomed to broad 
compliments from men of all sorts, and mere 


'a broad stare from Silas. 


words made little or no impression on her. | 
She thought now, however, with a certain | 


little warm comforting thrill of hope, that 
perhaps Silas would be induced to lend her 


the princely sum of five pounds, to be paid | 
‘mind me o’ my mother more nor ever this 


back day by day in small instalments, until 
the whole debt was discharged. 


Silas had been kind to Jill for a long time ! 


now, and several of the flower-girls had joked 


her about the great, coarse, ugly-looking fel- | 


low. If she could induce Silas to help her 


| minute. 


in her present awful dilemma, she felt no | 
service would be too great for her to render | 


him. 
might conceal the knowledge of what her 
mother had done from Nat, and they might 
be married some day, if not at once. 

Jill hastened her toilet when this thought 
came to comfort her. She snatched up a 
piece of dry bread to eat, instead of break- 


fast, and, munching it as she went, hurried | 


If Silas lent her five pounds, she | 


she could |an hour earlier than she had done on the 


previous day, and was rewarded at once by 
His stare was 
presently illuminated by a smile, which 
ended in a wink, and, stretching out one big 
hand, he beckoned to Jill to approach. 

“I’m going to order breakfast for two,” 
he said, “‘and there’s a cosy seat here, under 
this rose-tree. I'll fill yer basket, my gel, 
so you needn’t go no further. You set there, 
and take the world easy. My word! you 


There’s a waiter over there, I'll 
Hi, Sam! You come here this 
Now then, I want a rare feed for 
Wot have you 


mornin’, 
call him. 


me and this young ’ooman. 
got ?” 

“Kidneys, rashers and heggs, sorsiges, 
homlettes,” called the waiter off on his 
fingers. 

“Wot’s yer mind ?” asked Silas, turning 
to Jill. ‘Have a hegg done to a turn, and 
a little juicy slice of curled-up bacon on the 
top o it? And see yere, waiter, I'll have a 


‘chump chop, and two heggs, and make the 


coffee strong, wotever you do. Now be quick, 
there’s a good chap.” 





* Seems to me that there must be a God.” 
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The waiter nodded, grinned, and disap- 
peared. 

When Silas had given orders about his 
breakfast, he turned and looked at Jill with 
that slow, grave smile, which, nevertheless, 
was sweet enough to transform his rough 
face. 

‘I’m puzzled to know what flower to liken 
yer to,” he said. “Seems to me maybe as 
you most takes arter one o’ they dainty toolips 
afore they comes out into full bloom. Of all 
flowers under the sun, there seems to me to 
be more in a toolip than in any other. For 
one thing, it comes arter the dead, cold win- 
ter; then it’s so prim and yet so gay—so 
proper all round, and yet there’s sech a 
frolicsome look ’bout the little tips o’ the 
flowers jest where they half opens to let 
in the sunlight and the sunshine. Yes, 
you mind me o’ one o’ them dark red, 
rich-looking toolip-buds as come in the 
spring.” 

Jill scarcely replied to these words from 
Silas. She was thinking of the request she 
was about to make him, and wondering in 
what language she could best make known 
her sore want. She sat very still under the 
large rose-tree where he had placed her, her 
rich, dark head was slightly bent forward, 
her brown, yet shapely hands were folded 
over her many-coloured apron, her olive- 
tinted face was paler than its wont, the thick, 
heavy fringe of eyelashes caused a shadow on 
her cheek. 

Silas gave her another quick, admiring 
glance. 

“She’s a toolip, and a carnation, and a bit 
of a rose-bud all inone,” he murmured under 
his breath. ‘ Never seen her like afore. See 
how quiet she sets, and how little she minds 
all I says to her. She’s hard to win, like 
one o’ them skittish colts at home. But why 
compare her to a colt ? she’s a flower out and 
out. One o’ they cuttings werry precious 
and hard to strike in strange soil. I like 
her all the better for it. There’s breeding 
in every bit o’ her.” 

“What shall I put in the basket to-day ?” 
he continued. “ How did the lilies go? and 
did the ladies wonder how you come by they 
choice rose-buds ¢” 

These words roused Jill. 

“You don’t know what that basket wor,” 
she said ; “I sold off the flowers as fast as 
ever I could. They were lovely; there 
worn’t sech a basket to be seen with any 
other flower-girl.” 

Silas langhed “ Ha, ha.” He said, “ We'll 
do better’n that to-day ; I ha’ thought the 











subjec’ of that basket o’ yourn out and hout. 
I ha’ planned one most cunning for to-day. 
You leave it to me, Jill, I'll fill it for yer. 
What do you say to a border all round o’ 
these delicate green ferns, and then a row o’ 
deep crimson carnations, and agen ’em some- 
thing white, and then a mass o’ blue forget- 
me-nots, and the centre all roses—every sort, 
cream, white, pink, blush, crimson? Wot 
do yer say to that sort o’ basket, Jill Robin- 
son ?” 

“It ’d be more beautiful than a picter,” 
said Jill, her eyes smiling. ‘Oh, Mr. Lynn, 
what lovely thoughts you has! I can most 
fancy I see that ere basket.” 

You leave it to me, and you'll see it in real 
’arnest,” said Silas. ‘‘ Ah, here comes break- 
fast. Now then, Jill, you shall pour out the 
coffee.” 

Jill stood up at once to perform her office. 
She did it without a scrap of self-conscious- 
ness. She was quite impervious to the 
glances of amusement which came from 
many pairs of eyes at the rough-looking 
flower merchant and the handsome girl. Her 
mind was too absorbed with something else 
to notice any of these outside matters; but 
Silas felt his heart swell within him as he 
took the large cup of coffee from Jill’s little 
hands. He noticed fast enough how the 
folks looked at them both. These glances, 
these significant nods gave him intense pride 
and pleasure. 

‘Seems to me,” he said under his breath, 
“as ef the little cuttin’ was a-beginning to 
strike.” 

The meal was nearly over when Jill spoke 
again. 

*Yere’s ten shillin’s for the flowers you 
give me yesterday, Silas Lynn,” she said. 
“Ten shillin’s, and my werry best thanks ; 
and ef you will fill my basket with five shil- 
lin’s’ worth more flowers o’ the common sort, 
I'll be much obleeged.” 

While she was speaking, Silas’s face, which 
had resembled a great beaming sun a moment 
ago, grew black. 

“You keep that ten shillin’s, or you'll 
anger me,” he growled. “ Ef you must give 
it back, give it back another day; but not 
now. Tell yer what, ef yer give it to me 
now, I'll put it in my mouth and swaller it ; 
so there !” 

There was something so ferocious in the 
man’s change of tone and change of face that 
Jill felt sick. She knew that she must 
humour him if there was the least chance 
of his acceding to her request. 

“Mr. Lynn,” she said suddenly, “I'll keep 
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that money, and give you ten shillin’s’ worth | “No, no; not for a girl’s whim,” said Jill, 
o’ thanks instead. I don’t mind saying as I | “ but for her sore need—for her werry sore 
come here to-day hoping as you'd do me aj need. Oh, Silas Lynn, I know as you has 


kindness.” | got a really kind heart.” 
Silas’s brow cleared as if by magic. “Maybe I has, and maybe I han’t. I 
“The little cuttin’s a-strikin’, not a doubt | won’t lend the money unless you keep to 
on it,” he muttered. your word, You said as you'd do anything 


“Do you a kindness, Jill Robinson?” he | for me. That means a deal. Do you abide 
said aloud ; “ well, that’s quite arter my style. | by them words ?” 
Let’s hear wot .you wants, lass. Say the “ As far as I can, Mr. Lynn.” 
words as low as you like, my pretty, I’m all| ‘ You can abide by ’em ef you will. Now, 
a-listenin’.” Silas bent down towards Jill as for instance, ef I were to say there’s a nice 
he spoke. “There,” he said, “speak up, | little cottage in the country awaiting for a 
don’t be afeared.” | missis, and I wor to say, ‘Come, Jill, and 

“T’m in a good bit o’ trouble,” she said, | be my own true love —why, I declare I’m 
her lips trembling. “I told yer yesterday getting quite into the poetry vein. And 
that I had lost some money. It worn’t stole | ain’t the pretty dear turned red? Shall it 
—don’t yer think that, but it wor lost. I | be a bargain, Jill Robinson ?—I give you the 
want to pay that money back again to-night. | five pounds, and you give me your nice little 
Will yer lend it to me, Mr. Lynn? Oh, | purty bit of a self.” 
there’s nought under the sun I wouldn’t do| “No, Mr. Lynn. No,” said Jill. Little 
for yer ef you'd lend me that money what got | by little the colour had left her face ; even 
lost.” | her lips were white. “I didn’t understand 

“There’s nought you wouldn’t do for me,” | it in that way,” she said. “It can’t be.” 
said Silas. “ Them words is pleasant to hear| She took up her empty basket and went 
—werry, werry pleasant. I has took a fancy away. 





to yer, and I like to hear yer say ‘there's 
nought you wouldn’t do for me’; sech, for er 
instance, as pouring out my coffee for me,| JILL never remembered afterwards how 


eh? There, you're blushin’, my gel ; never | she spent that long day. She had no flowers 
mind, never mind. How much is the money | to sell, for she had taken her basket empty 
you want ?” | from the market, leaving those that were 
“Maybe I ought not to ask,” said Jill, | over from the day before in a pail of water 
starting from her seat and speaking ner- | at home. 
vously ; “it’s an orful lot—it’s five pounds.” | She was too restless, miserable, and anxious 
When Jill named the sum which she re- | to sit doing nothing in Howard’s Buildings. 
quired, Silas could not help giving a start | So she wandered the streets quite indifferent 
of astonishment. Flower-girls like Jill had | to the gaze of the many flower-girls who: 
seldom anything to do with so large a| knew her, and quite oblivious to the fact 
sum of money. Silas was naturally a close | that her picturesque dress and beautiful face- 
man, and, much as he was taken with the | called for loud admiration from more than. 
pretty flower-girl, he was obliged to think | one passer-by. 
twice before deciding to lend her so much| Tired out at last, she went home. She 
money. When she raised her dark eyes full | was glad that the long day had come to an 
of pleading to his face, however, and when | end. Nat would soon be with her now, and 
their brilliance was veiled and softened | the worst would be over. She sat down in the 
behind tears, Silas could not help clapping | empty kitchen and waited ; there was nothing 
his hand on his thigh and exclaiming, in a | whatever else for her todo. She had thought 
sudden burst of admiration :— /about the lost money, and about what she 
“Taint a toolip you are, lass ; it’s a bit of | should say to Nat so often, that at last her 
a moss-rosebud. Jiminy! ef you ain’t the | tired brain refused to think any more about 
very purtiest bit of a thing I ever clapped | it. She held on now only to one instinct. 


my eyes on—bar none.” | She must shield her mother at any cost. If 
“You will lend me the money, will you | necessary, she must even go to the length of 
not ?” said Jill. | telling Nat that she had given her mother 


“ Wait a while; it’s a big sum. There’s | the money 
a power of work in getting alot of money| She had come to this resolve when a quick 
like that together, and ef I give it away jest , step was heard on the stairs outside. A gay 
for a gel’s whim——” | whistle accompanied the step, and then a 
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hand knocked with gentle insistance on one 
of the panels of the door. 

Jill went at once to open it. Nat was stand- 
ing outside. He had dressed himself with 
‘some care, and when Jill threw open the door 
‘and looked at him, he presented as fine a pic- 
ture of a young English lad of the people as 
‘heart could desire. His curly hair was damp 
with exercise, his face was tanned with much 
exposure to the weather; his honest, well- 
opened eyes were as blue as the sky. He 
was a tall young fellow, too, with broad 
shoulders and a well-knit frame. 

“Eh, Jill!” he exclaimed, “I thought 
you'd be in, and awaiting for me. I had 
no time to send yer word; but I guessed 
somehow as a little bird might whisper to 
yer as I’d be looking round.” 

“Shall we go for a walk, Nat?” said Jill 
in a hasty voice. “I ain’t quite well. Shall 
we go and take a walk on the Embankment? 
It’s a fine evenin’, ain’t it ?” 

“Why in course ; it’s a beautiful evenin’, 
sweetheart. We'll go out, ef you wish. But 
you has never given me a kiss, Jill. Don’t 
you want to?” 

“Yes, Nat,” replied the poor girl. She 
took a sudden step forward, flung her arms 
round his neck, and placed her soft cheek 

-against his, “Id like to go out with yer,” 
she said then. “We can talk about kissin’ 
presently. I’m craving for the air.” 
~- $he wrapped a bright shawl round her 
head. Nat took her hand and they went 
. down-stairs. 

“Ef there’s anything as I must tell, it ’ud 
be easier out in the air,” she murmured to 
herself. 

For some time, however, Nat avoided all 
painful subjects. The two wandered down 

‘to the Embankment, and, going into the 
gardens, sat on one of the benches. They 
‘sat close together, and Nat’s brown hand 
held Jill’s under the gay apron which she 
still wore. A good many people passed 
them, and looked at them, and murmured 
to one another that this silly young pair 
were in a fool’s paradise, and that they’d 
wish themselves out of it fast enough one 
day. It seemed to Jill afterwards, however, 
that they were all alone that evening, that 
no one looked at them as they sat on the 
bench together, that they had the gardens to 
themselves. 

The sunset passed, and the stars shone in 
the dark blue of the sky, and Jill looked up 
at them and thought that, after all, it must 
be very easy to be good. She had forgotten 

“her pain and anxiety for the present ; the 








influence of the summer night was surround- 
ing her, and the still more potent influence 
of young love was sending all fears to sleep. 

“ Nat,” she said suddenly, “it seems as if 
the folks must be right.” 

“Wot folks, Jill ?” 

“ Them folks as says there’s a God, Nat, 
and that He lives up there. Seems to me 
that there must be a God, and that He’s 
beautiful. I don’t believe we could love 
each other as we do, but for God.” 

“Maybe,” said Nat. “I han’t thought 
much about it. I were allers too busy. Ef 
He made you love me, Jill, I'll go in for 
believing in Him; that’s sartin. But, oh! 
my word, my word, there’s a sight of misery 
in the world!” 

“That’s the devil’s doing,” said Jill ina 
frightened whisper. ‘I allers put the misery 
to the devil. But don’t let us think on it 
to-night, Nat. Don’t let’s think on one 
miserable thing this beautiful night. Let’s 
put all the pain out of sight. It’s there for 
sure ; but let’s put it outof sight. Do, Nat; 
do, dear, darling Nat!” 

“Why, my little love, you're all of a 
tremble. Take my ’and, and let’s walk about 
a bit. We won’t talk of miserable things, 
Jill—at least not yet awhile. Come out and 
look at the moon shining on the river. Ain’t 
it prime? And how the water ripples. 
Why, you're shivering still, Jill. Ain't yer 
well ?” 

“Oh, yes, Nat; I’m as well as a gel could 
be.” 

“Let's walk up and down then. I have 
everything planned for our wedding. I 
thought, maybe, we’d take a third-class fare 
down to Yarmouth or somewhere, and have 
a look at the real sea. I have an aunt at 
Yarmouth, a Mrs. Potter, and she’d give us 
a shake-down for nothink, I make sure. Wot 
does yer say, Jill ?” 

‘“‘T never looked at the sea,” said Jill. 

“Nor have I; folks say as there is nought 
like it. I believe we might give ourselves 
a week’s holiday. I has put by a few pounds. 
Wot’s the matter, Jill? You're shivering 
again.” 

“I wor thinking,” said Jill, “ that may- 
be I were wrong about God. Maybe He 
ain’t up there.” 

* Why, Jill, whatdo you mean? And I do 
declare you have tears in your eyes. What 
is the matter, my little gel ?” 

“Ef God were there,” said Jill, “ef the 
beautiful God I picter were there, He’d give 
us one perfect happy evening—oh, I know 
He would, I know He would!” 
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« And ain’t this evening perfect and happy, 
Jill ? 

“T can’t keep the pain out,” said Jill in a 
low voice. “1 ha’ tried, but it won't stay 
away. Im thinking of mother, for one 
thing; she ain’t very well.” 

“ But we'll both take care on her when 
Im your mate; and ef pain do come, 
we'll bear it together. There ain’t a doubt 
as there’s a heap of suffering in the world, 
and it seems to me as if it worn’t right for 
us, however happy we wor, to shut our eyes 
to it. Why, look at me, I wor fit to burst 
my heart wid misery this morning, and yet 
when I were running up them stairs at 
Howard’s Buildings and thought that with 
each step I were getting nearer to you, it 
seemed as ef I could have shouted for joy. 
I take it that I wor in one sense selfish—in 
another, no.” 

Nat looked at Jill as he spoke. For a 
moment she was silent. Then she said in a 
husky voice— 

“Why were you miserable this morning, 
Nat ?” 

“It wor about my mate, Joe Williams. 
You know I telled you about him. Him and 
me we shared the same barrer, and the same 
cart of flowers. Joe was as good a feller as 
breathed ; but he worn’t lucky. He had a 
sickly wife, for one thing, and four little 
bits of kids. He turned over a tidy bit of 
money ; but he couldn’t save, not ef he was 
to try ever so. It seemed as ef saving and 
prudence worn’t in him. Do you think he’d 
pay a shilling a week to a buryin’ club, or a 
sick club, or aught of them clubs as is the 
stay of working men? No, no, that worn’t 
Joe. It wor all spend, spend with him. To 
be sure his wife was sickly, and he couldn’t 
deny her nothink, and she wor more to 
blame than he. That woman had a perfect 
crank for smelling out money. Ef Joe 
brought ’ome as much as ’arf-a-crown, mean- 
ing to save it for a rainy day, she’d unearth 
it. It were no use his trying to gave, for 
Clara were more for spending even than his- 
self. 

“Well, one day an uncle of his died, and 
left him five sovereigns in an old teapot. Joe 
gave the teapot to Clara, and said nothing 
about the windfall inside. But he give them 
five sovereigns to me jest a week ago, wrapped 
up in the identical brown paper as I handed 
to you two nights back, Jill. And he says, 
says poor Joe, with a sort of a wink of a tear 
in his eye, ‘ Ef the worst comes, Nat, that'll 
bury me,’ says he, ‘and I won’t be on the 
parish,’ says he. I can tell you, Jill, that 








money wor like a millstone round me, I 
were so feart of losing it. And I were fine 
and glad when I handed it on to you, lass. 

“Well, poor Joe, he dropped down dead 
yesterday morning, jest when he were com- 
ing to help me fill up the barrer. It were 
orful sudden, and poor Clara’s nearly off her 
head.” 

Nat spoke huskily ; the sorrowful feelings 
of the morning were moving him again. 

“He’s dead,” he continued; “the best 
feller living, the kindest heart as breathed. 
I'll never meet his like, he wor that trusting 


; and that companionable. We wor mates 


for close on three year, and never was there 
a word atween us. I can’t get over his 
dying off so sharp ; but it is a good thing as 
you has the money safe, Jill.” 

“Yes; that’s a werry good thing,” replied 
Jill. She paused again. 

The moon was now riding in majesty 
across the dark blue heavens; the lovers 
had turned their steps towards Howard’s 
Buildings. Jill was trembling no longer ; 
every nerve was on tension, each beat of her 
heart was warning her to be careful, to be- 
tray nothing. She wondered at her own 
sudden calm, at the power of brain with 
which she seemed endowed. She felt so 
still now, so capable of acting prudently in 
this terrible emergency, that she was even 
inclined to test Nat, to see for herself what 
he would do and how he would look if he 
really knew that his dead pal’s money was 
gone. 

“Tt is a good thing as I has them five 
sovereigns,” she continued; “but s’pose as 
they wor lost ?” 

‘‘ What do yer mean, Jill?” Nat’s honest, 
open face clouded over, his blue eyes flashed 
a steely light of anger. ‘ You oughtn’t even 
to say sech a thing in jest,” he continued. 

‘“‘ No, no, in course I oughtn’t; but it is a 
way with me to look at every side o’ a picter. 
You gived the money two nights ago to a 
gel as could be trusted. You loved that gel, 
you thought a sight on her ; she had a mother 
the soberest o’ women, and she herself were 
honest as the day. You're a lucky feller, 
Nat Carter, to have found a gel that lives up 
to yer creed. You're rare and lucky, though 
I say it as shouldn’t, to marry a gel with 
sober, quiet, and honest relations. You 
wouldn’t like it no other sort, would you %” 

*T should think not,” said Nat, quicken- 
ing his steps. ‘But why do you talk in 
that queer fashion, Jill ?” 

“Tt seems to ease my heart like ; it’s so 
nice to know as I’m jest what you want. 
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Now, s’pose, jest spose for two minutes, 
dear Nat, that things worn’t the way they 
are. S’pose I wor Jill still, with a heart all 
trembling with love to you, and my face the 
same as it is, and everything looking jest as 
it do now, but the inside, Nat, the inside 
o’ your Jill quite different. S’pose, jest for 
the sake o’ the thing, that my mother worn’t 
a sober woman, that she'd take a drop too 
much sometimes, and sometimes go the length 
o’ singing songs in the street, with a mobround 
her, and s’pose your Jill had to go and fetch 
her home and cossit her up and make pur- 
tense as she wor a very sober, s’pectable sort 
o’ woman, and s’pose, still more, that when 
you giv’d me yer mate’s money I didn’t 
keep it safe, but I giv’d it to my por mother 
what worn’t sober. You trusted Jill, and 
Jill worn’t worthy, and your dead pal’s 
money wor all gone, every stiver of it. You 
look at that picter, Nat, and say what you'd 
do with sech a Jill as I ha’ drawed out. Would 
you take her to your heart and say, ‘ Never 
mind, poor Jill, you loves me, and that 
makes up for all. Your mother ain’t sober 
and you ain’t true; but your love is true, 
and I'll take you to be my wife.’ That 
wouldn’t be your way, would it, Nat?” 

“ How wildly you talk, Jill. I think you 
must be a-going to have fever.” 

“No; I ain’t goin’ to have any fever, and 
I ain’t talking wildly. Answer me. Would 
you take the Jill as I have pictered to be 
your wife ?” 

“Take the child of a drunken mother,” 
said Nat; “take a false gel, what wor the 
werry worst kind of a thief, to be my wife! 
No, thank yer. Don’t talk on it, Jill; it 
pains me; it seems sort o’ cruel to yourself 
even to speak on such matters.” 

“ But,” said Jill, “one moment, Nat. You 
wouldn’t have her—you're sartin sure, even 
ef she had my face; the face you loves, 
the face you think werry lovely.” 

Jill threw off her many-coloured shawl as 
she spoke, her dark eyes, gloomy in their 
great depths, were raised to Nat’s ; her little 
brown, well-shaped hands were placed on 
his shoulders, her lips were parted in a faint 
smile, the gleam of her pearly teeth just 
showed. There was a passion of love and 
longing in her gaze which stirred the young 
man to the very depths of his being. Never- 
theless, what a horrible picture she had 
drawn! A false Jill, a thief, the daughter 
of a drunkard ! 

“No, no,” he said, almost pushing her 
clinging hands away; “sech a Jill ’ud be 
nought, and worse than nought to me. Ef 





she had ten times your beauty I’d spurn her, 
I’d push her from me. Don’t talk on her 
no more—don’t think on her. Put your 
hand inside my arm, my little love, and 
let’s walk fast, for you're beginning to shiver 
again. Why did you talk so strangely, 
Jill ?’ 

“ A fancy I had,” said Jill in a light tone. 
“It’s over now ; let’s talk o’ pleasant things 
again. When’ll you want your mate’s money, 
Nat? Shall I give it to yer to-night ?” 

“No, not to-night; I’ll come round and 
fetch it to-morrow some time.” 

* About what time, Nat ?” 

“Let me see; I ha’ a deal to do for poor 
Clara Williams in the morning. I'll come in 
the arternoon, as early as I can.” 

“Well, we're back at Howard’s Buildings 
now,” said Jill with a little sigh, “and I 
must goup home. Kiss me, Nat; put your 
arms tight round me and kiss me.” 

“My little love!” said Nat Carter. 

“Hold me a bit tighter, Nat, dear. I 
want to kiss yer werry, werry hard for a 
minute. Good-night, Nat.” 

* Good-night, Jill, my own little love.” 

Jill kissed her hand twice to her lover, 
who stood and watched her as she vanished 
up the steep stone stairs of Howard’s Build- 
ings. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Smas Lynn left Covent Garden at an 
early hour, and went home. He had a very 
neat little waggon for conveying his goods 
to town, and he sat in it now, in the pleasant 
sunshine, and gave himself up to reverie. 

He was very much startled and amazed at 
his own action that morning. He had not 
only made love to a very young and very 
pretty girl, but he had asked her to come 
down to the country and share his bit of a 
cottage with him. 

He had asked her to take him for better, 
for worse. He had asked her to belong to 
him for*ever and ever ; it was really a tre- 
mendous thing to do, a rash, overwhelming 
sort of thing. Here was Silas, a grim, sour, 
gnarled old bachelor (he was not very far 
from forty years of age), asking a bit of a 
lass whom he knew little or nothing about 
to be his wife. 

Silas was known amongst the neighbours 
as a woman-hater—as a gruff, disagreeable, 
churlish sort of man, and yet now he was in 
love ; absolutely in love with a pretty girl 
who possessed a pair of dark eyes for her 
dower, who was nothing whatever but a 
London flower-girl, possessed of all the know- 
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ledge, and probably all the wickedness, that 

that name implied, and who owed somebody 

or other the large, the enormous sum of five 
ounds. 

“It’s a good thing as she wouldn’t have 
me,” said Silas, as he sat in the front of the 
waggon, and “gee-upped” to his horses. 
“Tt’s a right good thing forme. She'd have 
been my undoing, sure as sure ; a dainty bit 
of a thing with a purty way and a proud look; 
full of breedin’; and yet nothing but a Lon- 
don gel. Oncommon like the flowers all the 
same ; painted up by the Almighty hisself— 
roses in. her cheeks, fire in her eyes, and—my 
word! her lips, haven’t they a dash of colour 
in ’em! ‘The Almighty made her very 
’ticing—there’s no doubt on that pint. 
Worn’t she sweet just when she ’anded me 
that coffee ; my.word, it tasted like new 
honey. But all the same it’s well I’m rid on 
her. Ill have forgotten her by Monday. 
There’s the new colt to be broke in, and 
that bed of dahlias wants thinnin’; I'll say 
anything too that Jonathan’s coorting that 
wench Hepsibah, ’stead of looking arter 
the young sparrergrass. Oh, my hand’s 
full, and I’m well quit of a bit o’ a girl like 
that ’un.” 

Having reached home, Silas put up his 
tired horses, watered and groomed them, saw 
to their comforts in every particular, and 
then went into the little cottage which he 
had offered to share with Jill. 

Silas was a very prosperous market-gar- 
dener. He had what might be called a 
certain knack with flowers and vegetables. 
Under his touch they throve. His blossoms 
were larger than those of any other market- 
gardener round. He did not go in so ex- 
tensively for fruit, but even his fruit was 
better and more abundant than his neigh- 
bours. 

It was generally known that Silas was a 
man of substance. Every Monday he might 
have been scen trudging on foot to the 
nearest market town, entering the Bank, and 
going home again with a satisfied expres- 
sion on his strong, rough face. 

Everyone knew what Silas did in the 
Bank. He was storing his money there, 
putting away every week his hard-earned 
savings. 

Notwithstanding his success, however, he 
was a very morose and churlish man. He 
never exchanged friendly words with his fel- 
low-creatures. He never invited his neigh- 
bours to partake of his hospitality. He was 
very good to his flowers, and scrupulously 
kind to his animals. But that he had any 








duties to perform to humanity at large, never 
entered into his calculations. 

Although his small farm was so prosperous, 
and his horses so comfortably housed, the 
little cottage where he lived himself was of 
the most meagre description. It was very 
old, and in its best days was but a poor 
residence. 

Silas said, however, that the two-roomed 
dwelling was good enough for him, and he 
would have been a brave man, and she a 
remarkable plucky woman, who had dared to 
suggest to Silas Lynn that he might with 
advantage enlarge his dwelling. 

He entered his house now, put a match to 
some bits of sticks and some small lumps of 
coal, which had been left ready laid in the 
grate, and, sitting down on a hard wooden 
chair, which was much polished with age and 
service, glanced complacently around him. 

When the fire blazed he would put the 
kettle on to boil, and make himself a dish of 
tea—he called it a dish because that had 
been his old mother’s way of expressing it. 
He would drink his tea strong and bitter, 
without the luxuries of milk and sugar, and 
take with it aslice from a quartern loaf which 
stood in the cupboard, and a thick cut from 
the cold bacon which he always kept in the 
house. 

After this frugal meal he would be suf- 
ficiently rested to go out to thin the dahlias. 

Silas had quite made up his mind to for- 
get Jill, nevertheless, he found his thoughts 
running back to her in a way which both 
perplexed and irritated him. He said to 
himself, 

“T has took too much notice of the gel. 
She’s nought but a common gel, when all’s 
said and done ; and I has maybe turned my 
own head a comparing of her to the flowers 
made by the Lord God Almighty. It’s a 
good thing she wouldn’t have me; yes, it’s a 
right good thing. Praise the Lord for all 
His mercies, Silas Lynn. Drink yer tea and 
munch yer bacon, and forget the hussy.” 

Lynn put the kettle on to boil as he spoke. 
Then he looked round the tiny kitchen. 

“ My certy, what a mess I wor near making 
of myself,” he muttered. “ As ef she’d have 
been content with mother’s old room !” 
| ‘The kitchen was very small; Lynn knew 
every inch and corner of it, but he found 
himself examining it now with new and 
critical eyes. 

“ A more comfortable room there can’t be,” 
he said to himself. ‘“ But it ain’t the place 
for a London gel. What ’ud she do with the 








old eight-day clock, and the bit of the dresser 
















where mother kept 
the dishes? Shed 
come in with her fal- 
lals and her fashions, 
and afore a week wor 
out I wouldn’t know 
my own place. Mo- 
ther’s arm-chair ‘ud 
most like be moved 
from its corner, and 
the bunch of lavender 
that she sewed up 
herself in the muslin 
bag, and pinned over 



















“ Jill was standing outside, leaning wearily 


against the post of the door.” 





the mantelshelf, would be put 
behind the fire ; and mother’s 
big Bible changed for a yeller- 
backed novel. Oh, lor, what 
an escape I has had! God be 
thanked again for all his 
mercies.” 

The kettle boiled; Silas 
made his tea, ate his bread 
and bacon, and went out. He 
worked hard amongst his 
dahlias for two or three hours, 
scolded his servant Jonathan 
in round full terms, saw to the 
breaking in of the colt, and 
the comfort of his two patient 
waggon horses, and finally re- 
tired to his cottage when the 
stars were out and the moon 
shining. It was the very same 
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moon that was looking down at this moment | read his accustomed chapter out of the big 
on Jill in her passion and anguish. But Silas | Bible before going to bed. 

knew nothing of this. He called the moon| Silas was a Wesleyaa, and a very devout 
“My lady,” and bobbed his head to it after | adherent of that religious body. He went 
a fashion taught him by his mother. Then | twice every Sunday to the little Wesleyan 
he went into his cottage, locked the door, | chapel in the village close by, and on more 
lit 2 small paraffin lamp, and set himself to | than onc occasion had himself been induced 





“T walked the rest of the way.” 


to deliver a prayer at the ravival meet- | the great King Solomon for wisdom. Take 
ings him on any subjec’, and he’s up on it, with 

Silas had a stentorian pair of lungs, and | all the newest lights too. Natrel history, 
he could sing the old-fashioned Methodist | for instance! hark to him on the conies and 









hymns to the old tunes with immense effect. | ants. Listen to him ‘bout bees—why, it’s 


He was fond of giving way to his fancy on 
these occasions, and would supplement the 
tune with many additional twists and turns. 
He scorned to sing anything but a high and 
harsh treble, considering that the one and 
only quality necessary for rendering hearty 
praise to the Creator was noise. 

Silas liked singing in the chapel, he liked 
praying aloud, he would not have at all ob- 
jected to addressing his “fellow-worms,” as 
he called them, Sunday after Sunday. Above 
all things, he liked laboriously spelling out 
verse by verse a chapter out of his mother’s 





Bible at night. He was not a fluent reader ; 
perhaps because he only practised this art | 


to the extent of that one chapter nightly. | 


He liked to ponder over the words, and to 


quite wonderful. Then, again, take garden- 
ing—seems to me Solomon was a born gar- 
dener. Don’t Holy Writ say of him that he 
knew the names of all the flowers, and could 
he do that if he worn’t about among ’em— 
a-tying of ’em up, and digging at their roots, 
and watering em, and taking cuttin’s from 
the choicest of ‘em? Folks tell of King 
Solomon in all his glory, but I seem to see 
him most often out among the flowers, a-pet- 
ting and a-tending of ‘em, and learning all those 
store of names by heart. But take Solomon 
all round, and his knowledge of the ways of 
women beats everything. Hark to the verse 
in this chapter: ‘Favour is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.’ That were my 


move his great, big thumb slowly from word | mother’s sort—no beauty in her, and no 


to word as he came to it. He never skipped | 
a verse or a chapter, but read straight on, | 
beginning the next night exactly where he | 
had left off the night before. He was going | 


favour—a downright woman, plain in her 
way, and a bit primity in her notions ; but, 
oh, the goodness of her, and the fear o’ God 
that shone round about her, making a sort 


through the Book of the Proverbs now, and | of savour all round her like a sweet-smelling 


he made shrewd comments as he read. 


flower! Jill minded me o’ her, but not 


“ Ha, ha,” he said to himself, ‘don’t never | in looks, for the poor gel has them things 


tell me as there’s a man living now wot beats | spoken so strongly agin by King Solomon. 
g sly ag g 
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But for all that there was a sweetness in her 
that seemed to me this morning when I 
looked into her eyes to be more’n skin-deep. 
Most like I’m wrong. I’ve the Bible agin 
me anyhow, and I ought to be thankin’ the 
Lord on my knees for having saved me from 
the enticing wiles of that poor gel.” 

As a rule, Silas spent his short night with- 
out a dream, but the events of the past day 
had disturbed his somewhat slow nature. His 
brain had received an impression of a girl’s 
grace, freshness, and beauty, which had pene- 
trated straight from the brain to the heart. 

Silas fully believed that by Monday morn- 
ing he should have forgotten Jill ; that her 
image would fade from his mental sight, her 
voice cease to sound on his mental ears. He 
did not know that he was never to forget 
her—that from henceforth to his dying day 
he would carry her image tenderly, sacredly 
in the inner shrine of his heart. 

The little rosy god of love had come and 
touched Silas, and he could no more resist 
his influence than the flowers in his own gar- 
den could refrain from growing and expand- 
ing in the sunshine. So, quite contrary to 
his wont, Silas Lynn spent his night in dreams. 
Jill figured in each of these visions. Some- 
times she was angry with him, sometimes 
appealing, sometimes indifferent. She was 
in danger, and he was the one to save her. 
She was surrounded by prosperity, and he 
was the benefactor who brought these good 
things to her feet. 

All the time, however, through all the 
happenings of these queer distorted dreams, 
he and Jill were together. It did not sur- 
prise Silas, therefore, when early on that 
Sunday morning he awoke, to hear some one 
knocking at his door. 

“Yes, I’m coming,” he said, still believing 
that he was in a dream. 

“JT want you very badly, Silas Lynn,” 
called Jill from the other side of the door. 

Then he knew that he was awake, and 
that she had come to him. All the prudent 
thoughts of yesterday had flown to the winds. 
He found himself absolutely trembling with 
eagerness, joy, ecstasy. 

“Yes, I’m a-coming ; I'll be with yer in a 
minute, Jill,” he called out. “For,” he said 
to himself as he tumbled into his clothes, 
“it’s too wonderful for anything. Who'd 
ha’ thought—who would have thought that a 
dainty bit of a cuttin’ like that ud go and 
take root in a rough soil like this here? It’s 
a fact nevertheless. Nothing less ‘ud bring 
her here at this time o’ the morning. ‘ Fa- 
vour is deceitful and beauty is vain ’—not a 











bit on it—you’re wrong for once, King Solo- 
mon.” 

Having dressed himself, Silas quickly un- 
locked the cottage-door. 

Jill was standing outside, leaning wearily 
against the post of thedoor. Her neat black 
dress was covered with dust, her apron was 
unpinned, her gay-coloured shawl had fallen 
back from her shapely head, and her black 
hair, in some disorder, was tumbled about 
her face. Jill’s face was very white. Silas 
felt himself absolutely colouring crimson as 
he came out to her, but not a tinge of shy- 
ness or embarrassment were in the wide-open 
eyes she raised to his. 

“T ha’ come,” she said, speaking in a 
choking, husky voice, “for the loan of the 
money. I know wot it means, Silas, but I 
ha’ come all the same.” 

* You know what it means?” said Silas 
Lynn, clasping both her small, cold hands in 
one enormous palm. ‘Do you mean to tell 
me that we are to wed each other, Jill Robin- 
son? Are we to go afore the pas’son, and take 
each other for better and for worse ?” 

“Ef you like,” said Jill wearily. “I ha’ 
come for the money first. That’s the first 
thing. We can talk of t’other later on. The 
money’s the first thing.” 

“ Yes, yes. Why you are all in a tremble. 
You must want that ere money bitter bad, 
Jill Robinson. Look me in the eyes, gel, 
and say as you'll play me no tricks arter I 
have gived it to yer.” 

“T’'ll be quite true to you, Mr. Lynn.” 

*‘ Now, don’t you speak in them stiff tones. 
Say ‘Silas,’ my pretty. Say ‘Ill be quite 
true to you, Silas.’” 

“Tl be quite true to you, Silas,” repeated 
Jill. 

“ And you love me ?” 

“JT—T'll try.” 

‘Look you yere, Jill—” Silas was getting 
command of the situation now. His heart 
was opening out under these full beams of 
love and rapture. ‘ Look you yere,” he said, 
“ef you're true to me, Jill Robinson, and ef 
you love me even a little, and think nothink 
of no other feller—why, now I swear as there 
ain’t gel in the land as’ull have a better hus- 
band. There'll be love all round you, Jill ; 
and what can’t that do? And ef I’m rough 
to outsiders you'll never sec nothink o’ it, 
my little gel; your wishes ’ull be mine, and 
your friends ‘ull be mine, and your fancies 
will be my fancies. Day and night I'll 
serve yer; and there ain’t any gel, no, not 
even if she’s a princess, ‘ull have a truer 
mate. I wor a good son to my mother wots 
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in ’eaven, and I'll be a good husband to you, 
you pretty bit of a dainty flower—ef you'll 
do your part. Faithful and true, that’s all I 
arsk. Isit a bargain, Jill? As to the money 
part, I could give yer ten times five pounds, 
ef yer wanted it—that’s neither here nor 
there ; but the other part of the bond I must 
ha’ your promise on. Faithful and true— 
you'll be that. D’ye hear me, Jill?” 

“Yes,” said Jill, “Ill do my part. I'll 
think o’ none but you; I'll be true to you in 
word and deed.” 

“Then that’s right. I'll ask no more ques- 
tions. There’s a home for yer mother in my 
’ouse, Jill, and full and plenty for you from 
this moment forward; and we’ll get spliced 
up as soon as may be, gel.” 

“But the money,” said Jill. “It’s part of 
the bond between us, that I should ha’ the 
money and no questions asked.” 

“You shall ha’ the money, and I'll ask 
no questions, ef you don’t want to tell me.” 

“T can’t tell you, Mr. Lynn. The money 
were give to me in trust, and it got lost, 
although no one stole it. I must give it 
back to the one wot’s lent it to me this 
werry arternoon.” 

“You shall have it, my gel. Now come 
into the house, and I'll get yer a cup of tea. 
’Ow did yer come to me, Jill? And ’ow did 
you find my bit of a shanty ?” 

“Tt were this way,” said Jill. “I found 
last night, quite late last night, that the lost 
money must be gived back to-day. And I 
thought of you, and I ’membered how real 
kind you were. It worn’t that I loved 
you, Silas, Lynn. [I'l try to in future, but 
it worn’t with any thought of love that I 
*membered you last night. But as I sat all 
in desolation, I see your face, kind and 
smiling, and tender-like, a-looking at me, 
and I said I'll go to Silas, and he'll save me 
fro’ my misery.” 

“That wor right—that wor a good 
thought,” interposed the man. 

“JT went out then, and I come to a shop 
just close to the market, where I guessed as 
they’d know ’bout you. It wor a flower 
shop ; the man’s name is Thomson. And 
Thomson said, as good luck ’ud have it, he 
were just starting an empty waggon back 
into Kent, to be ready for a load of straw- 
berries for Monday’s market. And ef I 
liked, he said, I could have a lift in it. 

“So I spent the night in the waggon, 
Silas, and in the morning the waggon set 
me down nigh upon four miles off, and I 
walked the rest of the way. 

“That's all,” continued Jill, heaving a 








sigh, and sinking down into the old straw 
chair which had remained empty in Silas’s 
house since his mother’s death. 

“There you be,” said Silas, clasping his 
hands in ecstasy. ‘‘ You mind me o’ the 
lavender, as well as tother and gayer 
flowers. There’s something wondrous subtle 
and sweet about yer—mignonette, too, you 
take arter, and 1 shouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised ef I found cherry-pie flavour in yer 
before long. Verbeny and sweet-briar you 
air, and no mistake. But there, I must see 
and get yer a cup o’ tea, for you're sore 
spent, my poor little cuttin’, and you won’t 
strike into this yer honest breast, ef I don’t 
see arter the watering.” 

The members of the Wesleyan chapel to 
which Silas belonged would scarcely have 
known him this morning. The fact that he 
was expected to lead their choir was abso- 
lutely obliterated from his mind. It is very 
much to be doubted if he even remembered 
that the day on which Jill came to him was 
Sunday. 

Jonathan, his factotum, and one servant, 
appeared presently on the scene, and nearly 
jumped when he saw his rough, fierce-looking 
master tenderly offering tea, minus milk and 
sugar, to the prettiest picture of a girl 
Jonathan’s eyes had ever rested on. 

“You there!” shouted the master, “make 
yerself useful. Go round to Farmer Ladds, 
and bring in a pint o’ cream and a slab o’ 
butter, and ask ef the missis has a plump 
spring chicken ready plucked for roasting. 
And go on to Dawson’s in the village, and 
get a loaf of white bread. Quick! D’ye 
hear? Wot are ye staring at ?” 

“But it’s the Sawbath,” said Jonathan, 
dropping his jaws. 

“Ef it’s fifty Sawbaths, go and do my 
biddin’. D’ye hear?” 

Jonathan flew off, and strange whispers 
soon after began to circulate in tue village 
with regard to that soberest and soundest of 
men, Silas Lynn. 

But all the time Silas himself was in the 
Garden of Eden, for surely no Sunday like 
this had ever dawned before in his austere 
life. 

“ Ain’t the flowers purtty?” he said to 
Jill. ‘Never did I see anythink like ’em. 
Seems as if they knowed. Do look at the 
perky airs o’ them pansies! Sauce is no 
name for ’em—staring up at us two in that 
unblushing fashion. Eh, Jill, did you speak, 
my gel?” 

“The flowers are like picters, Silas. I 
never see flowers like this all a-growin’ 
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before. It’s very soothin’ to look on. 
seem to still the ’eart.” 

“Well, my ’cart’s a-bobbing and a-bang- 
ing,” said Silas. ‘“There’s no stilling o’ it 
to-day, nor for many another day, I guess. 
My word, wen you speak of yer ’eart being 
stilled, sounds as ef you were in pain of some 
sort.” 

“ No, Silas, ’m werry ’appy. But there’s 
a deal of pain in the world, you knows ; and 
its comfortin’ to think as the flowers is 
meant for them as suffers. I must be asking 
yer for the money now, Silas, for I ha’ got 
to take the next train back to Lunnon.” 

“T’'ll come with yer, my gel.” 

“No, please don’t. It’s a bargain that I 
em to give the money back to the one 
what gi’ it to me to keep, and no questions 
arsked. That’s a bargain, ain’t it, Silas 
Lynn?” 

“To be sure, Jill. You don’t suppose 
as I doubts yer, my pretty little cuttin’ ? 
You come along to the ’ouse, and I'll get 
the money out. “Ow'll yer take it? In 
silver or gowld ?” 

“Td like five sovereigns best, Silas, ef you 
had ’em.” 

“Well, we'll see. You set there in the 
porch, and I'll go and look.” 

Silas presently returned with five new 
sovereigns, which he placed in Jill’s open 
palm. It was delightful to him to give. 
He had no idea that this gold was the price 
of freedora and of a girl’s first love. 

“My word, how still she sets,” he mut- 
tered. “Breeding through and through. 
Wot flower is she most like now? The 
lavender, I’m thinking—so primity and 
shut-up like in its ways. She'll make a wife 
in a thousand. I’m ’bout the luckiest feller 
in Christendom.” 


They 


CHAPTER XII. 


QUITE early in the afternoon Jill returned 
to the humble little flat in Howard’s Build- 
ings. She had felt nervous and excited 
until she got there. Nat might be waiting 
for her. Nat might have come and discovered 
her not there and gone away again, and the 
first suspicion of cold doubt might already 
have reached him. But when Jill discovered 
that Nat Carter had not yet arrived ; when 
she questioned Mrs. Stanley, who assured 
her emphatically that that handsome young 
man, her sweetheart, had not put in an 
appearance, she suddenly felt a strange 
quiet and almost apathy stealing over her. 

She sat quietly in her mother’s chair and 


folded her hands on her lap, 





She had got a task to perform, but the 
pain, the agony, which such work ought to 
cause her was not present at this moment. 
Nat should have his mate’s money back 
again, but Jill must tell him that she could 
never be his wife. 

“There’s no help for it,” she muttered. 
“T must tell Nat as I can’t never wed him. 
I must make myself seem bad in his eyes, 
There ain’t nothing else for me to do. He'll 
never know now, never to his dying day, 
that poor mother stole that ere money. The 
rooney part ‘ull seem all right to him, but 
Jill—he’ll allers think o’ Jill as fickle and 
false. I must make him think that—there’s 
no help for me. I'll wed Silas, and I'll try 
to be good to him, and I must forget Nat 
wot I loves.” 

Thoughts like these passed swiftly through 
the tired girl’s brain. She knew that she 
must soon speak cruel words. She must say 
good-bye to Nat. 

“And I love him mor’n aught else in all 
the wide world,” she groaned. “I love 
mother—oh, I do love mother—but Nat— 
Nat comes first. If it were a case o’ choos- 
ing, perhaps I’d be mean enough to cling on 
to Nat, and let poor mother go, but it ain’t 
a case of choosing. Nat’s young and strong; 
he ha’ got a true, true heart, and an honest 
face, and he’s ’spectable—oh, he’s bitter 
’spectable. There are lots of nice girls in 
the world, and Nat ’ull get his pick, and it’s 
best for him to have nothing to say to a girl 
what have a mother what drinks. Nat’s all 
right; he'll comfort hisself soon; it'll be 
easy for Nat to get another wife ; but poor 
mother, she has no one but me, for the boys 
they don’t count. Mother suffers bad pain, 
and she’s nearly distraught with one sorrow 
and another. It ain’t acase o’ choice. I 
must cling to poor mother.” 

When Jill came to this point in her re- 
flections she rose and went into the inner 
room. Seeing her dishevelled and untidy 
appearance in the little square of looking- 
glass, her first instinct was to brush her 
black hair smooth, and wash her face, and 
bring her whole little person back to the 
absolute order and fresh neatness which 
was part of her beauty; but on second 
thoughts she refrained from doing this. 
Her object now was to put Nat against her. 

“Tt'll cut him much less to the ‘art ef he 
sees for his own self that I ain’t the Jill he 
thought I were,” she murmured. 

She threw off her shawl, therefore, and, 
with a sigh of physical discomfort, came 
back again to the kitchen. 
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She had scarcely done so before Nat’s 
knock was heard at the door, She went at 
once and opened it for him. 

“Ts that you?” she said; “you might 
ha’ come sooner. I were getting tired 0’ 
waiting ; it’s dull settin’ indoors on a fine 
Sunday. Come in ef you want to, though.” 

Her tone was almost flippant. Nat opened 
his blue eyes in astonishment. He himself 
was in the most irreproachable Sunday go- 
to-meeting dress. He wore a button-hole of 
carnations. The sweet scent of that special 
flower gave Jill a sick, faint feeling for many 
a day afterwards. His hair was brushed 
from his broad white forehead. There was 
a fresh colour in his cheeks, and his happy 
eyes looked like a bit of the sky. 

Jill’s untidy, almost slovenly, appearance 
distressed him nearly as much as her change 
of voice, but he determined to take no 
notice. He came in and sat down, there- 
fore, and said after a very brief pause in a 
gentle voice, 

“Tt wor Clara Williams wot kep’ me. 
The poor thing is nearly distraught with 
misery. It’s quite piteous to see her. And 
as to those four little orphans, wot is to 
come o’ them? I’m sorry I were late, Jill, 
but we can go out now and have a real jolly 
time. I can give you the rest of the day, 
sweetheart. Ain’t yer mother home, Jill ? 
Wor yer alone all the morning, my little 
love ?” 

“Indeed, no,” said Jill, “I had company, 
and fine company too, but it worn’t mother. 
Mother’s out. She ain’t very well, and she 
wants lots o’ air and exercise, but I hadn’t a 
dull time, so don’t you think it, Nat.” 

“ Well, I’m glad on it. You may be quite 
sure I were thinking on yer when I were 
doing things for Clara Williams. I’m right 
glad you worn’t dull. Shall we go out now, 
Jill?” 

“No, thank yer, I’m dead beat. I have 
been out already for hours. I s’pose you 
has come for the money, Nat. Here it is 
back. You count it and see ef I ain’t stole 
none.” 

Nat raised his eyes inastonishment. Jill, 
who was standing with her back slightly 
turned to him, held out the money in the 
identical brown paper wrapper which he had 
given her the five sovereigns in. 

“Here, take it, I’m well rid on it,” she 
said impatiently. 

Nat held out his hand and took the little 


parcel. 
“Open it,” she said; “count the sove- 


reigns. You ’member as you give me five 





sovereigns. 
all there.” 

“Why, what is come to you, Jill?” said 
Nat. ‘You speak queer. I don’t seem to 
know you to-day.” 

Jill gave a short little laugh. 

“T has many sides,” she said. ‘Some- 
times I’m all honey, sometimes I’m all wine- 
gar. It’s best as the man what mates me 
should know me all round.” 

“ Yes,” said poor Nat, “and I thought I 
did know yer all round, Jill: I made sure 
on it. I allers said as [’d never marry in 
haste. It’s an orful thing, marriage. Once 
done it can’t be undone ; and I said as the 
gel what I took for wife should be my friend 
for many and many a day first. You ’mem- 
ber when we wor at school together, Jill. 
How I took yer part, and how yer sat near 
me, and how straight you always wor, never 
skulking away from yer lessons and never 
shirking the truth. You wor a bit o’ tom- 
boy, no doubt, but you wor true and sweet 
all round. You has growed up true and 
sweet, and more beautiful nor any picter. 
There’s no winegar in you, my own Jill, but 
there’s a cloud over yer. Come and tell me 
about it. Put yer head here on my breast 
and tell me all ’bout it.” 

“No, no, Nat,” said Jill, “I don’t say as 
there ain’t a cloud. I don’t want, even on 
this bitter day, to say words what ain’t true, 
but there’s no goin’ to you for comfort any 
more, for we must part.” 

“Part!” said Nat, “part!” His lips 
fell apart, his blue eyes flashed an angry 
fire. Then he closed his mouth firmly, and 
a hard look settled down on his handsome 
face. ‘Do yer meanas youre tired on me?” 
he said. “You ha’ spoke werry strange 
since I come in, and you ha’ looked werry 
strange. Do you repent o’ our bargain ? 
Do you want not to be my mate? Why do 
you keep your back turned to me, Jill? 
Look into my face—look up into my face 
and tell me the truth.” 

“‘Tt’s quite true as I can’t mate you, Nat.” 

Jill turned swiftly as she spoke; out of 
her big beautiful eyes looked for a second 
an agonized soul ; but Nat could not catch a 
glimpse of this frightened, steadfast, loving 
soul, in the cruel agony which her words 
gave him. 

“You're tired of our bargain?” he re- 
peated. 

“Yes, that’s it; I’m tired o’ it.” 

“ And you don’t want to wed me?” 

oie" 

“Then I'd best be goin’,” said Nat. 


See for yerself that they are 
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He took up his hat and walked as far as 
the door, 

“Ha’ you counted the money—are you 
sure as it’s all right?” called Jill after him. 

“’Course it’s all right; what matters the 
money? You go and break a chap’s ’art, 
and you talk to him o money. You send a 
chap right away to the devil, and you talk 
to him o’ money. What’s money to me to- 
day! I say, curse all women, curse good- 
ness. I say—oh, Jill, Jill, you don’t mean 
it. It’s atrick you're playing on me. Jill, 
my little love, my little sweetheart, come 
back to me—come back.” 

Nat’s voice was broken. He flung his 
hat on the floor, and, rushing up to the 
young girl, clasped her tightly in a pas- 
sionate embrace. 

For just a quarter of a minute she yielded 
to it. She felt the strength of the arms she 
loved. She said to herself, 

“T can’t goon. Even for mother’s sake, 
I can’t go on with this.” 

But then the remembrance of Nat’s words 
of the night before, the remembrance of that 
cruel creed of his, which only believed in 
honesty, sobriety, and truth, came back like 
a cold wave to turn aside the warm impulses 
of nature. 

“No, Nat,” she said, detaching herself from 
him, “you must blieve wot I say. We 
ha’ got to part. I did think as I loved yer, and 
it did seem nice and beautiful to me, the 
thought of living with yer—but you're too 
high—too high for the likes o’ Jill. Ef you 
wedded me, you’d turn bitter agen me, for I 
ain’t what you think ; I must ha’ my fling. 
May be I don’t think them things wrong 
that you hold by. Wot’s a lie now and 
then, ef it serves a good purpose, and wot’s 
jest not being too perticler "bout change, 
and returning all the pennies you get, and 
selling withered flowers for fresh! There’s 
a lot of fuss made by some folks about that 
sort of thin¢—I know what you thinks ; but 
I call that sort of thing soft. Poor folks has 
got to live and they can’t be over perticler. 
And then, Nat—you holds a deal on to 
sobriety—mother, she has a horror even 0’ a 
drop o’ beer ; but me, when I’m werry tired, 
its comfortin’. I don’t go for to deny that it’s 
werry comfortin’. Wot’s the matter, Nat? 
How white you ha’ got. I’m up to the 
average gel, ain’t I, Nat. I’m not all white 
like an angel; but I ain’t black neither, am 
I, Nat?” 

“T has got a blow,” said Nat Carter. 
“You're right, Jill. I don’t know yer all 
round, I has promised to wed yer, and 











I'll stick to it, if you're o’ that mind. God 
forgive you, Jill, you're not what I thought, 
but I'll be a good husband to yer, ef yer 
wishes it.” 

“Do I wish it?” said Jill with sudden scorn 
and passion. “Let the righteous wed with 
the righteous, and the sinner with the sinner. 
I’m as God made me ; I’m full of passion, and 
I’m full of weakness. You're white, and I’m 
black ; but, Nat, where I loves I don’t see the 
sin. Ef you were as black as acoal, Nat, and 
loved me, I'd love yer back again. Oh me, 
me, my heart’s broke, but I can’t never, 
never be yer mate now, Nat Carter.” 

“And yet it seemed all right last night,” 
said the young man. 

“No. I had my doubts last night, and 
now they’re certainties. I doubted then as 
you was too high, and me too low for us to 
come together, now my doubts is turned to 
certainties. Good-bye, Nat, good-bye ; choose 
a gel what never telled a lie, what would 
scorn to steal and what wouldn’t touch a 
drop o’ beer to save her life ; good-bye, Nat.” 

“Good-bye,” said Nat. He took up his 
hat in earnest this time. Jill’s words had 
frozen him. There was a numbness all over 
him, which prevented his feeling the real 
agony of the parting; he turned the handle 
of the room door and wentout. Jill listened 
to his footsteps going down the stairs, till 
they died away in the distance. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Susy CARTER was one of those self-reliant 
people who are not over-troubled with con- 
science. Her nerves werein excellent order. 
She did not consider herself vain, but she 
was thoroughly satisfied with her life, with 
her ways, with her ideas. She utterly scorned 
the flower-girls who did not live up to the 
high tenland which she had set herself. 
Had Susy been born in a different station of 
life, she would have gone in for the education 
craze, for the women’s suffrage question, and 
for all those extreme ideas of so-called eman- 
cipation which agitated the breasts of the 
sterner members of her sex. 

Susy was not lovable, nor did she greatly 
love anyone but herself. She was ambitious 
and intended to rise in the world. Even a 
London flower-girl can have ambitions. As 
in all other professions, that of the flower- 
girl has many grades. Between the poor 
little, sloppy, ragged victim, who hawkes 
miserable, withered flowers, reeking with 
stale vegetation and the infection of badly 
ventilated rooms, and such a flower-girl as 
Susy Carter, there is a very vast gulf fixed, 
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Susy heard of the Flower-Girls’ Guild, she 
was one of the first to join this admirable 
band, she delighted in the sanitary condi- 
tions imposed upon her. She paid her shil- 
ling a week regularly, and enjoyed all the 
advantages of the room where the flowers 
were kept at night, and the nice wash which 
she could give herself there in the morning. 

Nature had made Susy fair and pretty, 
and the becoming uniform of the Guild suited 
her to perfection. Since she had joined it 
she had become more popular as a flower-girl 
thanever. Her flowers were betterin quality, 
and the ladies who bought from her, finding 
this fact out, were only too glad to come to 
her again ; week after week she was steadily 
putting away money. If this state of things 
went on Susy hoped that in a few years she 
might have saved enough either to marry a 
respectable costermonger or to start a barrow, 
or even a shop for herself. Susy had not 
the least idea of marrying for love, she was 
thoroughly satisfied with her present life, 
which had a certain amount of excitement 
without undue hardship. 

Nat and Susy Carter had neither father 
nor mother, they were somewhat alike in 
appearance, and had certain traits of character 
in common. They were both ambitious, hard- 
working, honest, respectable, but where Susy’s 
soul was small and crabbed, shrinking indeed 
from its normal size for want of any due care 
or attention, Nat’s was strong and brave, 
for Nat’s soul was saved by the intense love 
which he had felt for some years now for 
Jill. Nat and Susy shared the same rooms, 
and these rooms were by no means to their 
taste. They were in alow part of town, not 
exactly in Drury Lane, but in that poor 
neighbourhood. The situation was most con- 
venient, not far from the market and in the 
very thick of the life which they were obliged 
to lead, but the rooms occupied by the 
brother and sister although fairly clean in 
themselves were by no means to the taste of 
either. Nat would not have stayed there but 
for the hope that he and Jill would soon set 
up housekeeping together, and Susy quite 
made up her mind to share Nat’s home when- 
ever he made it. She was sitting on this 
particular Sunday afternoon in their little 
kitchen, leaning somewhat discontentedly out 
of the window, and wishing that the long 
dull Sabbath would come to an end, when to 
her surprise the door of the room was sud- 
denly opened and Nat came in. 











Susy could | startle me ?” 


not help giving a start of astonishment. Nat | 
had left her some hours ago with a distinct | suppose I needn’t come into my own room 
understanding that he would not return until ' on tiptoe, need I?” 








night. Susy had given him a slightly con- 
temptuous look when he had told her what 
his day’s work would be. 

“Yes, yes,” she muttered, “don’t tell me 
no more ; you'll be a good Samaritan all the 
morning, and a lover all the arternoon. Each 
one to their taste, don’t tell me no more.” 

“Tt ’ud do you good, Susy, to have a lover 
of your own,” said Nat, in reply to these 
bitter words ; ‘‘a right good ’ansome feller 
as ud draw the ’eart out of yer, and make 
yer feel.” 

“Ow!” said Susy, looking at him with 
mocking eyes. 

Nat reddened. A vision of Jill as she had 
looked the night before with the moonlight 
shining all over her passionate tender face, 
flashed before him. 

“T can’t say,” he replied. 
see.” 

“No, I'll never sce that sight,” said Susy ; 
“there ain’t a man living as ‘ud make a fool 
on me. Give mea tidy bit of money, and I 
don’t mind what the man is like.” 

Nat closed the door behind him with a 
faint sigh. It was the first touch of that 
depression which was to seize him in such a 
mighty clutch later in the day. Susy, in spite 
of herself, felt dull after he had left her. 
She wondered if she should go to church, 
but decided against this effort, and seating 
herself in the window began to unpick the 
trimming off an old hat, and to put it on 
again in a fresher style. She then warmed 
some tea for her dinner, and boiled an egg 
to eat with her stale bread and butter. After- 
wards she took up a penny novelette which 
she had borrowed from her landlady, and 
tried to interest herself in the impossible 
story which it contained. The hero of the 
tale was of course a duke, and the heroine 
was in a very slightly more exalted position 
than Susy herself. The duke loved the 
maiden, and the romance ended in a brilliant 
wedding, in a shower of rice, and old satin 
slippers. Susy threw down the novelette 
with an impatient sigh. With all her faults 
she had plenty of sense, and the mawkish 
impossible tale sickened her. 

“T call it stuff,” she said to herself. 
“Dooks don’t marry gels like me. Ida 
sight rayther read about a costermonger. A 
costermonger’s flesh and blood to me, a dook 
ain’t nothing but a sort of a sperit. Oh, my 
word, is that you, Nat? ‘Ow you did 


“You wait and 


“T comein quietly enough,” said Nat. “I 
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Susy gave her brother a long attentive | breath out of yer if yer don’t. 


stare. 








Now, then, 


you listen. Oh, you poor good-for-nothing, 


“My, how crusty you’ve turned !” she ex- | you poor small good-for-nothing bit of a thin 


claimed in her mocking voice. 
with yer? ’As Jill been giving yer a spice 
of her mind? [ allers said that gel ’ad the 
eart of a tiger.” 

“Look here, Susy,” said Nat, “you stop 
that!” He came over and took the slim girl 
by her shoulders, and whirled her suddenly 
out into the centre of the room. ‘ You and 
me,” continued Nat, “are brother and sister, 
ain’t we 7” 

“Yes, Nat, yes. Oh, my word ; ‘ow you 
sets my ‘eart a-thumping.” 

“Stop talking, and listen to me. 
to say something.” 

“ Well, well.” 

“ Will yer stop talking ? 


I want 


Tll shake the 


““Wot’s up| soul, you belong to me, I s’pose, and I must 


| stick to yer. I’m yer brother, and I must 
| hold on to yer till you gets a husband of 
| some sort. But look yere, Susy, ef yer men- 
| tions Jill Robinson’s name agen to me, 
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* Good-bye, Nat.” 


whether you speaks for Jill, or agen Jill, it’s 
all the same, J'/] leave yer. Tl leave Lunnon 
and I'll go where you can’t find me. 


be atween us not as ef she were dead, for 
we can speak of our dead, but as if she had 
never lived, and never died. That’s how Jill 
is to be atween you and me, in all the days 
that are to come. There never wor a Jill. 
That’s how things are to be. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, Nat ; you—you frighten me, Nat.” 

“Wot’s a little fright to you? [’m nigh 
to hell with torture. Jill’s broke with me. 
We'll never be wed, never. But that ain’t 
the worst. The worst is, there never 
wor a Jill, ‘twas but a dream | ’ad. I 
dreamt it all the time I were a-growing 
up, and all the years sence I come to 
manhood. And to-day I woke. There’s 





I'll tell | 
you a thing about Jill now, and then she'll | 


{no Jill. Do you hear me, Susy? Do you 
understand ?” 

* Yes, Nat, I try to. And there'll be no 
wedding, and no nice little flat, and no room 
| for me at ’arf-a-crown a week, and the run 
|of the kitchen thrown in? My word, the 
ways of some gels is past bearing.” 

‘Not another word, Susy. You kuow 
| our bargain. Ef you breathe Jill’s name 
| even once again, we part, and you may take 
| care on yourself for all I care.” 
| No, fll not speak on her no more,” said 

Susy. ‘You needn’t pinch me so ’ard, Nat, 
and you needn't glare at me. I can’t help it 
|ef I don’t go into big passions like other 
folk. I’m made quiet, and with control of 
my feelin’s, and I don't see as I’m to be 
| spurned for it. I’m quite willin’ to drop 
| that gel; she worn’t never a mate for you, 
| ‘cordin’ to my way of thinkin’. Oh, for 
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mercy’s sake don’t shake me agen, I expect 
my shoulders are black and blue as it is, 
from your pinches. Wot I want to know 
now is this. Are we to stay on in these 
loathsome rooms, or are we to move some- 
where else? You and me could take that 
flat in Howard's Buildings, and live there 
by ourselves—why not ? Oh, good gracious, 
wot is the matter now, Nat ?” 

“Tm goin’ out,” said Nat. “You may 
expect me back when you see me, not 
afore.” 

“ Ain’t you coming back to-night ?” 

“ No!” 

The door of the room was banged to with 
a loud report. Susy waited until Nat’s 
footsteps ceased to sound. Then she threw 
herself into the nearest chair, and gave vent 
to a gentle sigh. 

“Talk of tigresses ! 
into a tiger,’ she moaned. “Oh, my poor 
shoulders, how they does ache !”’ 

The next morning Susy arrived in good 
time at the neat room in Westbourne Grove, 
where the flower-girls who belonged to the 
Guild had the privilege of keeping their un- 
sold flowers. 

The room was arranged on the plan of a 
dairy, and was so thoroughly ventilated that 
even the flowers which were over from 
Saturday night were many of them still 
fresh and fit for sale. 

Susy had brought a small supply of quite 
fresh flowers at Covent Garden, and she was 
not long in trimming up her basket and 
giving it a very presentable and tidy ap- 
pearance. She did not possess Jill’s eye for 
colour, nor her delicate touch. Everything 
Susy did was commonplace, but nevertheless 
when she started forth on her day’s work, 
refreshed by her good wash in the nice lava- 
tory which adjoined the room where the 
flowers were stored, there was not a more 
—— or trimmer-looking flower-girl in 

ndon. Her fair hair was platted up 
smooth and tight; the front portion of it 
being of course curled into a tight fringe. 
She wore the neat and serviceable costume 
of the Guild, having left her own clothes 
behind her at the rooms of the Institution. 

A flower-girl’s profits largely depend on 
the position where she can place her 
stand. These positions vary immensely in ex- 
cellence, and the good ones, in the neigh- 
bourhood of railway stations, and certain 
street corners: where the thoroughfare is 
large, are much prized and eagerly sought 


Why, Nat’s turned 


after. 


Susy’s stand now, close to the Marble 
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Arch, was one of the best in London. She 
had her regular customers, and it was not 
long before her basket was cleared of its 
contents, and her pockets were filled with 
substantial coins. Having nothing further 
to do in the way of business, she strolled 
quietly home, intending to go back to West- 
bourne Grove later in the day to change her 
costume, and get possession of her clothes. 

She had nearly reached the low street 
where she and Nat lived, when a woman 
sprang suddenly from the shelter of a door- 
way where she was leaning, and clutched her 
by the arm. The woman was Poll Robin- 
son. 

So marked was the change in Poll since 
Susy had last seen her; so strong were the 
marks of suffering on her face, so untidy her 
dress, so unkempt her black hair, that the 
girl did not at first recognise her. 

When she did, a sensation of repulsion 
came over her, and she shook Poll’s big hand 
from her shoulder. 

“Well,” she said, “wot is it? I’as got 
my orders to have nought to do with you 
and yourn. Oh, Mrs. Robinson, you has been 
drinking, I can smell the gin on your 
breath.” 

“ Only a little drop, honey; the least drop 
—not more than two penn’orth. I’ada bad 
bout of pain, and the gin makes it easier. 
Susy, don’t walk so fast, for the love of 
heaven. My breath’s bitter short latc!y, and 
I can’t keep up with you.” 

“ But I said I were to have nought to do 
with yer; them were Nat's orders, and I 
spose I has got to obey ’em.”’ 

“ Nat said you were to have nought to do 
with me?” said Poll. “Did Jill say that ? 
Did she? You tell me that true.” 

“T can't, Mrs. Robinson. I has nothing 
to do with Jill, nor with you, neither. Do 
let me go. It’s disgusting to smell sperits 
on a woman at this hour of the morning.” 

“It’s the pain, my dear; you'd take to 
sperits yourself ef you had my pain. And 
so Nat has found out! Oh, my God, and I 
thought to hide it from him! Oh, my God, 
this is bitter, bitter—this is cruel—this is 
too much! Oh, to think that arter all Nat 
has found out!” ‘ 

“Tt’s a good thing he has,” said Susy, 
speaking at random, for she had not the 
least idea what Mrs. Robinson meant. She 
liked, however, to show that she was quite 
mistress of the situation. “It’s a right good 
thing as Nat has found out,” she continued, 
“and a fine pepper he’s in, I can tell yer. I 
never in all my days seed him in sech a 
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taking. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised ef 
Nat turned wicked, and he such a pattern as 
he allers were! There now, Mrs. Robinson, 
I can’t be seen talking to yer any more. It’s 
as much as my life is worth. Good arter- 
noon to you.” 

Susy walked quickly away, and Poll turned 
down a side alley. Her sufferings and the 
irregular life she was now leading had weak- 
ened her, and she felt a queer trembling sen- 
sation running all over her frame. 

She was accustomed to gin now, and the 
twopenn’orth she had indulged in this morn- 
ing had little or no effect in disturbing her 
equilibrium. The gin warmed her and eased 
the ceaseless, gnawing pain. It was not from 
the effects of the gin that Mrs. Robinson 
was now shaking from head to foot. It was 
from the awful knowledge that her great 
sacrifice had been in vain ; that she had given 
up Jill, and in giving her up had parted with 
all the sunshine, and all the love which life 
could offer, and yet had done it in vain. 

Poll had gone away from the girl in order 
to save her from disgrace. She felt certain 
that Jill would fret for a little, that she would 
mourn for her and long to have her back 
again; but by-and-by Nat’s love would 
comfort her. She would marry Nat, and 
they would settle down in their comfortable 
and respectable home together. No need to 
tell Nat, who was so particular and so strict 
in his notions, that he had married the 
daughter of a woman who drank. He need 
never know that, for Jill would not tell. The 
secret, the dark, terrible secret would be 
safely buried and Jill would have a happy 
life. . Poll had gone away quite sure that 
this would be the case. 

The knowledge had stayed with her during 
the two or three miserable days which had 
passed since she had left Howard’s Buildings. 
Poll was a great deal more ill than she 
had any idea of. Her constant pain was 
caused by a terrible malady ; her fine con- 
stitution was being secretly undermined, and 
she was not at all fit for the hard, roaming, 
comfortless life to which she had voluntarily 
sacrificed herself. 

She was in the state when she needed the 
tenderest care,and the most loving nursing. 
Jill had done everything that a daughter 
could do for her mother’s comfort ; she had 
given her good and nourishing meals ; she 
had seen that she clothed herself well, and 
rested well; in short she had surrounded her 
with a life of comparative refinement and 
comfort. 

Even in that life Poll could scarcely endure 











her own sufferings ; how much greater were 
they now, when she was going through all 
the hardships which a roaming existence to 
a woman in her class meant! 

She slept in a common lodging-house at 
night ; she ate when she was hungry; and 
whenever the terrible thirst seized her she 
gratified it without a moment’s thought of 
self-control. 

Therefore the three days which had passed 
had made sad havoc in Poll; she looked 
years older, her dark face had" lost all its 
comeliness, it was drawn and haggard, and 
there were many white streaks in her thick 
raven black hair. She was going down the 
hill very fast both physically and mentally. 
She knew it, poor soul, and yet until this 
moment she had never repented of the step 
she had taken. She had done it with her 


‘eyes open, and she said to herself morning, 


noon, and night, 

“T ain’t sorry, for I’m giving my Jill, the 
best gel as ever breathed, a happy life.” 

But now Poll’s head did reel, and Poll’s 
limbs almost refused to keep her suffering 
body upright. She had made her sacrifice 
in vain, for in some way, some extraordinary, 
unaccountable way, Nat had found out her 
secret. 

Nat knew that Jill was the daughter of a 
woman who debased herself by drink. The 
knowledge had come to him, it had all 
the worst effects which Poll had dreaded : 
he was very angry ; he was reckless in his 
anger, 

Susy said that Nat himself would now go 
to the bad. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
Poll’s sacrifice, Jill’s life would be wrecked. 

Mrs. Robinson staggered down the ugly 
slum into which she had entered, for some 
little time, then she ran against a wall, too 
dull and dazed to proceed another step. A 
child came up and touched her on the arm— 
a pinched gutter child, who looked up at 
her with big eyes partly of affright, partly of 
indifference. 

“Shall I take yer to the nearest public?” 
she said; “do you want another drop? 
You're half seas over now; mother’s orful 
when she’s only half seas over. You come 
along to the public and have another drop, 
and then you won't know nothink ; you'll be 
all right then.” 

“So you think I’m drunk?” said Poll ; 
“no, I ain’t drunk, there’s a pain here,” 
pointing to her breast, “and a swimming 
here,” clasping her hand to her forehead ; 
“but I ain’t took enough to make me even 
half scas over. You seem a good-natured 
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sort of a gel, and maybe ef you lend me 
your shoulder to lean on, I'd find a copper 
in my pocket for yer by-and-by.” 

The child’s eyes glittered when Poll spoke 
of a copper. 

“Yer may lean on me if yer like, missis,” 
she said. 

“T want yer to take me to a place called 
Howard’s Buildings, in Nettle Street,” said 
Poll. “I can’t.see werry well for the giddi- 
ness in my head ; and [ can’t walk werry 
well, because I has a sort of a trembling all 
over me; but ef I may use your eyes, little 
gel, and ef you'll be a crutch to me, why 
I'll give yer thruppence, so there.” 

“ Howard’s Buildings,” said the child, “I 
never yered tell on ‘em, nor of Nettle Street 
neither.” 

“T can guide yer a bit, honey. Ef you'll 
tell me the names of the streets as we pass, 
I’m most sure to know ’em, and I can tell yer 
ef we're going right or wrong. You come 
close up to me, little gel, and let me lean on 
yer shoulder.” 

The child came up as she was told, and 
Poll and she began aslow pilgrimage through 
the slums. 

Poll’s head felt as giddy as ever ; the pain 
which seemed to eat into her very life never 
ceased, the trembling in her legs grew 
greater, but still she struggled forward. As 
the sacrifice was in vain, and Jill was miser- 
able without her, why she might at least go 
back to Howard’s Buildings. This was the 
only coherent thought she had. She would 
go back to Jill; she would kiss Jill once 
again. 

Beyond this desire she was incapable of 
going. If she only kept on walking, putting 
one trembling foot before the other, she 
would at last reach the Buildings, and Jill 
and she would meet again. It seemed to 
Poll that a whole lifetime had already divided 
her from the child ; but now if only she could 
walk, the dreadful separation would come to 
an end. 

“Can’t yer step out a bit faster, missis 4” 
said the little gutter child. ‘“ You lean hard 
on me, and step out, missis ; we won't get to 
them Buildings—whatever you call ’em—to- 
night, ef you don’t step out.” 


“Tl try to, dearie,” said Poll; “I’m| fruit and flowers. 
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“Let me grip hold on yer ’and,” said 
Poll. “What street are we in now ?” 

“What street ?”’ laughed the child ; “‘ why 
were in the street as we started in ; we ain’t 
gone the length of Sulphur Row.” 

“Oh, my God!” said Poll, “I thought as 
we were hours walking, and that the night 
had come; you must let me lean up against 
somethink, for I can’t see.” 

“ My thruppence first,” said the child. 

Poll tried to fumble in her pocket; a 
waggon was heard lumbering down the street 
behind them. The driver shouted to the 
child and woman to get out of the way. 

“Oh, missis, come, come!’ screamed the 
little girl; “ you’re standing in the road— 
you'll be run over—let me pull yer on the 
path leastways.” 

Poll with a great effort staggered forward. 
The waggon rushed by almost grazing her 
feet. 

The next instant the poor creature lay 
prone on the pavement, all consciousness 
having left her. The child uttered a cry 
and the usual crowd collected round the 
prostrate woman. 

Two or three policemen came up and 
examined her. 

“Drunk,” said one of them impressively. 

“No, she ain’t,” said the child; “I asked 
her that, and she said no, she worn’t' a bit 
drunk ; she had an orful pain and wor werry 
giddy, and werry trembling in the limbs, but 
it worn’t drink I tell yer. She spoke real 
sensible. I know ’em when they drinks, 
and that worn’t whatailed her. She wanted 
me to take her to some Buildings or t’other, 
and she promised me thruppence. Do you 
think as I might take it out of her poe- 
ket ?”’ 

“No, no; get out of this, you little var- 
mint,” said the police. They examined Poll 
more critically, and finally decided to take 
her on a shutter to the nearest hospital ; this 
happened to be St. Bartholomew’s. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the uses of Adversity, 
it is astonishing how well Prosperity agrees 
with some people. It has much the same 
sort of effect on them that the sun has on 
All the graces within 


werry cold though. It’s late, ain’t it, honey? them which have been invisible while the 


Seems as ef the place was werry dark.” 


rough winds of adversity blew, now blossom, 


“Dark,” said the child, “it’s broad day ;' and show sweet bits of colour, and little ten- 
why, the sun’s shining all over us. Oh, my | der, gracious perfumes, which no one would 
word, I’m. melting up with the heat! and} have supposed consistent with such hard, 
youre no light weight, missis, I can tell | crabbed, in short, disagreeable products of 
nature. 


yer.” 
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“Shall I take yer to the nearest public.” 


Silas Lynn had all through his life, up to 
the present day, been visited by the harsh 
winds of adversity. 

It is true they had not come to him in the 
form of poverty. He was too prudent, too 
hard-working for poverty to have anything 
to do with him. Buta man can suffer ad- 
versity without being poor, and Silas’s life 
from his cradle up to the present had been a 
hard one. 

Pleasure and he had kept at a distance. 
The relaxations of existence had never been 
permitted to him. In short, his life had been 
all lessons and no play. 

Silas was aware of this fact himself, but up 
to the present he had looked upon it as a 

ood and healthy sign of his soul’s state. 
lis mother had taught him that chastening 
is the lot of the Christian. 

“Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth,” 
she had said to him so many times, that he 





whispered it to himself with white lips and a | 


haggard look on his strong face as he bent 
over her in her coffin. 





When his fruit crop failed, and his 
flowers yielded but poor blooms, he re- 
peated the old text again under his 
breath, and took comfort from it. 

It was a great surprise, therefore, to 
Silas, when suddenly the whole aspect 
of things altered, and the Lord whom 
he sincerely loved ceased to chasten, 
Life was so completely changed to Silas 
that he scarcely knew himself. 

He was going to be married. There 
was nothing remarkable in the fact in 
itself —more than one middle-aged 
woman of the Wesleyan community in 
his own village would gladly have come 
to keep house for him. She would, 
as the expression goes, “ make him and 
mend him.” She would cook for him, 
and keep his place clean, and spend 
his money, and be the mother of his 
children, whom she would bring up in 
the fear of the Lord. 

Silas could have married Eliza 
Sparkes, or Mary Ann Hatton, or 
Hannah Martin, and he would have 
received the congratulations of his 
friends, and the sincerest good wishes 
from all quarters, and yet not have 
been able consciously to say in his 
heart, ‘The Lord has ceased to 
chasten.” 

But he was not going to marry a 
middle-aged woman from the village. 
He was middle-aged himself, no doubt, 
nearly forty, but the bride who was soon 
coming to gladden the old cottage, and vie 
with the flowers in her beauty, was scarcely 
more than a child in years. 

This wilful, pretty, dainty blossom which 
he had culled out of the London streets 
was just the very last wife any one would 
have expected him to take. She would 
not be to the taste of the Wesleyans, 
and he felt that the congratulation and 
“God speed you” from his friends would 
be few. 

But what mattered these things, when his 
own heart was singing a psalm of thanks- 
giving from morning till night, when the 
flowers in his garden were absolutely riotous 
in the profusion of their blossoms, when the 
sun smiled on him, and the dews came at 
night to refresh him ? What did he care for 
the neighbours, whether they were pleased 
or not ? 

During the first fortnight of his engage- 
ment to Jill, his own nature took a sudden 
late blossoming. His gruff voice became a 


| shade lower and more refined in tone, and 
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even Jonathan, his hard-working fac! otu n, 
ceased to fear Silas. 

Master and man were very busy, putting 
the tiny cottage in order, for the wedding was 
to be in another week. 

On a certain Saturday evening, as Silas was 
standing in the middle of his flower-beds, 
contemplating a late crop of enormous carna- 
tions, and considering how many boxes he 
could fill with cut blooms for his Monday’s 
market, he heard the click of the gate at the 
far end of the garden path, and saw an elderly 
woman in a poke bonnet and long cloak ad- 
vancing to meet him. 

“Giminy! ef it ain't Aunt Hannah!” he 
muttered under his breath. ‘Now, what- 
ever’s bringing her bothering round ?” 

He walked down the path as he spoke, and 
held out his big hand to his relation. 

“ Wot’s this [ hear, Silas ?” said his aunt ; 
“+hat you're going to contract marriage with 
an unbeliever ” 

The little woman had an anxious, wizened 
face. It was raised now with a world of 
commiseration in it to Silas. 

The man felt so happy that he absolutely 
smiled down at the audacious little intruder. 

“ That’s all you know,” he began. 

“Oh, don’t I know, Silas! Wot would 
yer pore mother say ef she were to come alive 
again, and see this bitter day? Oh, Silas! 
you that has been brought up on the Bible— 
han’t you read your Scripter to some pur- 

se? ‘Favour is deceitful and beauty is 
vain.’ Oh, Silas! Silas!—it’s Mary Ann 
Hatton, or one of them other sober women 
you ought to be taking to wife.” 

“Yes,” said Silas, “and wouldn’t both on 
us have been as cross as two sticks? I’m 
taking a bonny bit of a gel to wed, wot’s 
sweet as arose to look at, and with a perfume 
o’ the lavender and the cherry-pie about her. 
Good inside and out is Jill, and I guess ef 
Solomon were alive, he’d say as the price of a 
gel like Jill were above rubies.” 

“T heerd tell,” said Aunt Hannah, in a 
slow voice, ‘that you was quite gone off 
yer head, Silas, my man, but I didn’t go to 
bilieve it, until I had clapped my own two 
eyes on yer. I’m mournful, thinkin’ on 
yer pore mother. But there’s no manner 
of use in wasting words on a man wot’s 
gone silly, so I'll wish yer a wery good- 
evening.” 

“You stay a bit,” said Silas. “Jonathan 
and me, we are doing up the cottage, and you 
had ever a cute eye for a good bit of furni- 
ture. Come and see what I am doing. I 
doubt ef you’d know the place.” 





With many sighs and groans, Aunt Han- 
nah was induced to enter the cottage. She 
behaved in a melancholy way when she got 
inside, for the sight of her sister's vacant. 
chair provoked a sudden flood of tears, which 
embarrassed and annoyed Silas, 

“Eh dear, eh dear,” she sobbed, “to, 
think of the last time I ha’ seen poor Maria 
a-bolstered up in that cheer. She had the 
asthmey awful, and she said to me, ‘“ Hannah, 
it ketches me most when I lies down.” She 
said them words over and over, and I don’t 
think I ever heerd anything more mournful. 
Eh, and ef that ain’t the lavender I see’d her 
put in with her own hands into that identical 
muslin bag, my name ain’t Hannah Royal! 
Oh, Silas! it’s wonderful how you can go 
agin a mother like that!” 

“T ain’t going agin her,” said Silas; “you 
shet up now, Aunt Hannah, you has said 
enough. Wot do you think of this table 
and chair as I has bought ? And this rug to 
put in front of the stove? Come now, give. 
us your opinion ; it’s worth having.” 

hus appealed to Aunt Hannah imme- 
diately wiped her tears, and going down on 
her knees began to feel the texture of the 
rug, and to put it up to her nose, and to sniff, 
at it, and then hold it between hersclf and 
the light. 


“T misdoubtme that it ain’t made with three 
threads across,” she said, laying it down with 


“And the ecolour’s too 
flashy for my taste. 1 like a drab ground, 
with a teeny sprig of purple on it. Let me 
look at that ’ere table. You don’t mean to 
tell me, Silas, as you has gone and bought a 
meehogany table? Don’t yer know as sech 
a table is sinful waste to a man in your 
station ?” 

“It were goin’ dirt cheap,” said Silas, in an 
apologetic tone. 

“T misdoubt me that it’s worm-eat,” said 
Aunt Hannah. “And as to this cheer, its 
creak would turn a body silly. Well, is there 
anythink else for me to see?” 

“‘There’s a crate in that corner, full of cups 
and saucers, and plates and «.ishes.” 

“Chaney ?” said Aunt Hannah, “ma 
jedge of that. Ill unpack the crate ef you, 
wish, Silas.” 

“Well, do,” said Silas, “I'll be obleeged. 
I can manage flowers, but I ‘ates touchin’ 
chaney. It seems to slip out of yer fingers, 
however careful you air. You unpack the . 
crate, missis, and we'll have a cup of tea to-, 
gether.” 

Silas proceeded to light the fire, and put , 
the kettle on to boil, and Aunt Hannah un- 


some contempt. 
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packed the crate which contained the cups 
and saucers, and plates, and dishes, with 
which Jill was to help to furnish her new 
home. 

If there were one thing more than another 
for which Mrs. Royal had a truly worldly 
affection, it was for “chaney.” She was a 
good judge of all house furniture, but with 
regard to “chaney” she felt herself a 
specialist. She was as knowing on this 
point as Silas was with regard to the best 
blooms and the choicest cuttings. The task, 
therefore, to which she now set herself was 
quite to her mind. 

Silas had not dared to choose the tea ser- 
vice and the plates and dishes himself—-he 
had asked a friend of his to buy them for 
him, and to have them sent down to the cot- 
tage. When Aunt Hannah, therefore, re- 
moved the paper wrapper from a delicate 
cup of white and gilt, with a blue convolvu- 
lus lying across the saucer, and sending its 
‘delicate tendrils round the cup, he came and 
gazed at the lovely specimens with certain 
quickening of his pulses, and a queer inclina- 
tion in his eyes to water. 

“Tsay!” he exclaimed, “I never thought 
-as chaney would look like that.” 

“Tt’s most onsuitable,” said Aunt Hannah. 
“ But I don’t deny as it’s neat. My word, I 
only hope as that gel will have deft fingers, 
or she'll be crackin’ and splittin’ this yere 
fragile chaney. You don’t mean to say, 
Silas, as you'll use it hevery day? You air 
sinning a’most past knowin’ you, but I don’t 
s'pose as youl go the awful depths of using 
this yere chaney hevery day.” 

“That must be as Jill pleases,” said Silas. 
“Giminy! I never did know as chaney could 
look like this, it seems to add a fresh 
pleasure to life—why, it a’most beats the 
flowers.” 

“T won't deny that it ain’t a werry neat 
pattern,” said Aunt Hannah, “the twist of 
convolvuly is werry cunnin’, but chaney like 
that is meant to lock up in a cupboard; there 
ain’t no one as ’ud use it daily.” 

“Look here,” said Silas, “‘there’s a power 
of cups and saucers, ain’t there, Aunt Han- 
nah ¢” 

“My word, yes,” said Aunt Hannah, “a 
whole dozen, and plates to match, and four 
fruit dishes, and a couple of cake plates, and 
a slop-bowl and a teapot, and a cream jug 
and sugar-basin—it’s the most complete thing 
I iver seed.” 

‘Well, then, look yere,” said Silas, “s’pose 
as we has a tea-drinkin’ out of it.” 

“Silas!” Aunt Hannah dropped her 





lower jaw and her small eyes grew beady 
bright in their glance. 

“S’pose,” continued Silas, “we had a tea- 
drinkin’ out of it, and we asked Jill down, 
and one or two o’ the neighbours to meet 
her, and you come and spend the night here, 
Aunt Hannah, and you ondertake the tea- 
drinking—s’pose now you do that, eh?” 

“Well,” said Aunt Hannah, “it seems 
like encouraging of you, Silas, in your mad 
folly.” 

* Not a bit on it,” said Lynn, “ for whether 
you come or whether you go, Jill and me 
we'll be married at the church in the vil- 
lage come next Thursday. You can please 
yerself, Aunt Hannah, but I thought as we 
might have our tea-drinkin’ on Tuesday, and 
you'd see with your own eyes, and the neigh- 
bours ’ud see, what sort of a little gel were 
coming home to me, to cheer up my life.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Hannah, “I don’t go 
fer to deny that there’s something in your 
idee, Silas. I own as Id like to say a word 
to that gel on the subject of chaney like this. 
Ef I found her teachable and humble in her 
notions, I don’t promise mind, but 1 might 
give her three cracked delf cups of my own 
—white they was once, but they has turned 
yeller—she could use ’em for common and 
keep this chaney for best, for christenings, 
and sech-like, and the delf cups ’ud be 
avery suitable present from your aunt to 
her, Silas.” 

“You can do that as you please,” said 
Silas. ‘ Air we to have the tea-drinkin’, or 
air we not, Aunt Hannah ?” 

“T think, hall things considerin’, that it 
‘ud be right to have it,” said Aunt Hannah, 
ina solemn voice. “In a matter o’ this sort 
it’s right to consider the waluables, and this 
chaney is altogether out of the common. 
The first thing to be done is, to scald it, and 
that I'll manage for yer on Monday morn- 
ing, Silas, for I'll bring over my own wooden 
pail, and gradually heat each cup and each 
saucer in hot water, until it'll bear the heat 
when it comes to the bile. It’s wonderful 
careless of gels in these days, they’ll crack 
the finest chaney for not knowing how pro- 
perly to scald it afore usin’.” 

“That's settled then,” said Silas. “T’ll 
speak to Jill to-morrow, and we'll ask Mr. 
Hibberty Jones and his wife, and Mary Ann 
Hatton to come to tea, and ef Mr. Peters ’ud 
honour us as well we’d be proud to see him. 
You'll see to the victuals, won’t you, Aunt 
Hannah ?” 

“Yes, you leave that to me,” said Aunt 
Hannah. “That gel ‘ull eat a cake worth 
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eating, for the first time in her life—and 
now I must be goin’ ’ome.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


JILL was quite willing to accompany Silas 
home for the tea-drinking. He told her about 
it on Sunday when he went to see her in her 
little flat. 

“Yer to come down looking as peart as 
you can, Jill,” he said to her. “The folks 
in Newbridge beats all folks livin’ for con- 
trariness. ‘They think that God Almighty 
did right when He made a lovely flower, and 
mortal wrong when He made a lovely woman. 
They think as sweetness and beauty can go 
together in flowers but not in gels, so I want 
you to look your werry best, my dainty 
little cuttin’, and show ’em as they are all 
hout for once in their reckonin’s. I’m think- 
in’ as maybe yer would like a new bit of a 
gownd ; what do yer say toa yaller cotton 
now, made werry stylish? I don’t mind 
paying a real good dressmaker to put it to- 
gether. Come, now, would you like it, eh?” 

“No, thank you, Silas,” said Jill. “Tl 
feel more at home like in my old black 
gownd, which has in a sort of a way growed 
tome. Id like best to wear that with a bit 
of a posy that you'll pick out of the garden 
fresh for me when I get down.” 

“You're to stay for the night, mind, when 
you do come,” said Silas. “ An aunt o’ mine, 
a Mrs. Royal, a werry decent body, can share 
my bed with yer, and I'll go and have a 
shake-down at Peters’s. You'll be sure to 
come in good time, and a-lookin’ yer best, 
Jill.” 

“‘ Yes, Silas,” she replied, with a meekness 
which would have puzzled him very much 
had he known her better. He was too 
happy and content, however, for even the 
faintest suspicion of anything not being quite 
right to enter his mind. 

Jill Robinson was like the mignonette and 
the lavender and the cherry-pie for sweetness 
of character, while she resembled the crimson 
rosebud in the richness of her beauty. 

Yes, surely the Lord had given up chas- 
tening Silas when so great a prize as Jill was 
to be his. 

The invited guests were only too eager to 
come to the tea-drinking. Notwithstanding 
the disapproval of the congregation at Silas’s 
choice, those of them who were favoured 
with an invitation to see his bride were by 
no means slow of availing themselves of it. 

Mrs. Hibberty Jones and Miss Mary Ann 
Hatton went, it is true, under a protest, but 
Hibberty Jones himself and Peters owned 





that they did not object to seeing beauty 
when they could do so in a good cause. It 
was distinctly to Silas’s advantage that the 
foremost members of the congregation should 
support him at this critical juncture, and if 
possible take early steps to convert Jill to 
her future husband’s faith. So, dressed in 
their best, the homely village folk walked 
across the fields, on this lovely summer's 
evening, to Silas Lynn’s tea-drinking. 

Silas had ordered a new suit of stron 
rough frieze for his wedding. The suit had 
been made in a great hurry by the village 
tailor, and was sombre both in its cut and its 
colour. But the gloomy effect of coat and 
trousers was much relieved by a gay waist- 
coat of white with a coloured sprig bedeck- 
ing it all over. This waistcoat had belonged 
to Silas’s father, and was regarded in the 
family as a very precious heirloom. He 
wore in his button-hole three large crimson 
carnations, and altogether made an imposing 
spectacle as he stood in the porch of the 
little cottage to receive his visitors. 

Aunt Hannah was busy inside the house. 
She wore a dark plum-coloured dress, and a 
little tight black net cap, tied under her 
chin with a bow of yellow ribbon. 

Jill had not yet arrived, and Silas, while 
he held out his great hands in hearty greet- 
ing to his visitors, could not help letting his 
eyes wander anxiously up the path which 
led from the railway station direct to the 
cottage. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Lynn ?” said Miss 
Mary Ann Hatton in an acrid voice. “ Allow 
me to congratulate you. Oh, pray don’t let us 
keep your hattention. Where the h’eyes 
stray is where the ’eart is to be found. Ain’t 
that so, Mrs. Jones ?” 

“Tt ain’t modest to speak o’ them sort of 
things aloud,” said Mrs. Jones, in a hushed 
voice to the spinster. “ Don’t let yer feelin’s 
get the better of yer, Mary Ann—you're 
disappointed, but keep it dark, for the sake 
of feminine modesty. Well, Mr. Lynn, we're 
proud to come and meet this young gel what 
is soon to be yer wife. Have she come, yet ? 
Or are you looking for ’er over the brow of 
the ’ill, that you keep your eye fixed on that 
one pint so constant.” 

“She ain’t come, but I’m expectin’ of her 
every minute,” said Silas. “I’m real proud 
to welcome yer, neighbours. Come in, come 
in. My aunt, Mrs. Royal, is in the house 
a-brewing the tea. Come in, neighbours, and 
make yerselves at home.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hibberty Jones and Miss Hat- 
ton stepped immediately across the threshold, 











“‘ Wot’s this I hear, Silas, that you're going to contract marriage with an unbeliever ?” 


but old Mr. Peters stood still, and put one of 
his wrinkled hands, with marked solemnity, 
on Silas Lynn’s shoulder. 

“Wanity of wanity, Silas,” he said in a 


mournful tone. “I didn’t think as you'd 
have been tuk in by a bit of a gel to the ex- 
tent of wearin’ a flowered waistcoat. You 
has had a sudden fall, Silas.” 

“Go right into the house, Mr. Peters,” 
said Silas. ‘ There’s Jill a-coming down the 
field. You look at her, and tell me arter- 
wards ef you think she wor worthy of a 
sprigged waistcoat or not ?” 

When Jill and Silas entered the little cot- 
tage side by side, the rest of the visitors were 
seated in some impatience round the tea-table. 
The board was well supplied with a large 
brown cake in the centre, a freshly cooked 
ham at one end, and the tea equipage, con- 
taining the delicate white and gold tea-service, 
at theother. Bread in great junks, hot cake, 
butter in several fancy devices, and a large 
dish of honey completed the repast. 

Hibberty Jones had placed himself as near 





that end of the table where the ham stood as 
possible. Miss Hatton sat pensively where - 
she could keep control of the honey, and Mrs. 
Hibberty Jones made up her mind that she 
would act as cutter of the cake. 

When Silas and Jill entered, the whole 
company arose, and each in turn offered a 
cold handshake to the London flower-girl. 
Room was made for her to sit down beside 
Silas at the end of the board, and Aunt 
Hannah, with a loud “a-hem,” lifted the 
teapot to dispense the tea. 

“May I ask, Mrs. Jones,” she inquired, 
“’ow you like your tea sarved, or ef you 
has no wishes on the subjeck? Some folk 
ain’t particular, but it’s best to know.” 

“T ain’t what’s called particular,” said Mrs. 
Jones. ‘No honey, I thank you, Miss 
Hatton—but I likes my tea to lay for a 
good eight or ten minutes arter it is made. 
I will own that I likes it bitter; flavoured 
with one spoonful of thick rich cream and 
three good lumps of castor sugar. Jones 
goes in for four lumps, but I say so much- 
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sugar is < to lay heavy, so three’s my 
quantity. I'll trouble you not to give me 
more than one teaspoonful of cream, Mrs. 
Royal.” 

“Sech strong tea is wonderful bad for the 
narves,” said Miss Hatton. “May I ask, 
miss,” turning to Jill, “’ow you takes it in 
the City? I’m told, but I don’t know ef it’s 
true, that you mostly uses our tea-leaves over 
agen.” . 

“T don’t think it’s true,” replied Jill, 
“though maybe there air some folks poor 
enough even for that.” She raised her great 
dark eyes as she spoke, and looked sadly at 
Miss Hatton. 

The spinster turned away with a toss of 

_her head. 

“‘Why, she’s foreign,” she muttered. “ It’s 
worse even than I feared.” 

“T have no doubt, miss, whatever, that 
you always drinks the best o’ tea,” said Hib- 
berty Jones with a gallant bow. “So purty 
a bit of a young gel couldn't but have the 
werry best.” 

“ Quite so—I agrees with you, Mr. Jones,” 
said Mr. Peters. 

The women could not forbear snorting 
audibly, and Miss Hatton in her agitation 
dropped a spoonful of honey on the white 
cloth, and the next moment one of the delicate 
white saucers with the convolvulus lying 
across its smooth surface had been pushed 
by her awkward elbow on to the floor. It 
lay there in shivers. Aunt Hannah gave an 
unearthly groan, and Silas felt the purple 
colour of rage dying his face. 

“Don’t say a word, Silas,” said Jill in a 
soft tone. 

She sprang lightly to her feet, ran round 
to Miss Hatton’s side, picked up the broken 
crockery, which she put out of sight, placed 
another saucer beside Miss Hatton’s plate, 
and returned to her place by Silas. 

Her little action was so swift and graceful, 
and the lovely colour which mantled her 
cheeks was so becoming, that the three men 
could not help expressing their approval by 
a low sort of underground cheer. 

“You have a kind heart, I see, my lass,”’ 
said old Peters; “a kind heart as well as a 
purty face. I never knew ’em go together 
afore. I divided the world 0’ women afore 
into two lots. There was the illigant faymales, 
with their fine faces, and their fine walk, and 
their fine bits o’ ways; and there was the 
plain, down-right women, like my old missis, 
wot died, and like our good friend, Mrs. 
Hibberty Jones” (Mrs. Hibberty Jones turned 
white with suppressed anger at this marked 





allusion to her present appearance) “arid like’ 
Miss Hatton,” continued Peters, “sterling 
bodies both o’ them, but awk’ard ‘outside. 
We must own as plain women is often 
awk’ard outside. Well, I thought as the 
plain ‘uns were the good ’uns, and the purty 
‘uns the bad ‘uns. Never thought as they'd 
get mixed ; never did, never. But the ways 
of the Lord are wonderful, and I can’t but 
bilieve that there’s a purty nature inside 
that bonny face o’ yourn, my gel.” 

Jill received old Mr. Peters’s rather em- 
barrassing compliments with a calm indiffer- 
ence that greatly amazed the three other 
women present. 

“T don’t think nobody ought to think o’ 
looks one way or t’other,” she said, after a 
pause. “ We're as were made—it’s the in- 
side as is everything. I never know’d kind, 
rich, grand sort of folks like these here afore. 
I wor brought up rough, although I don’t 
like roughness ; and some o’ the people I has 
met were real ugly in feature, but oh, the 
’earts in ’em—the kindness o’ em—the beau- 
tiful look as love had put in their eyes. I 
don’t think the looks matters at all, it’s the 
earts as is everything ” 

Jill looked so sweet when she said this that 
even the angry women were appeased, and 
Miss Hatton, suddenly moving her chair, 
made room for Jill to sit opposite the honey. 

* You come nigh to me,” she said; “I own 
as I’m awk’ard, and I’m sorry I broke a bit 
of your chaney.” 

“Go and set near her, Jill,” whispered 
Silas; “your winnin’ of ’em all, my little 
cuttin’ ; 1 knew as yer would.” 

“Jill,” said Aunt Hannah, “I ’ope as 
you’re a gel as is willin’ to hact up to your 
own words. I will say as you looks well- 
meaning. It worn’t your fault as you were 
made handsome—it’s a trial, I will own; but 
you must try and take it patient. But what 
I wants to know is this—’ave you or’ave you 
not got a light hand with chaney. Chaney 
is more delicate nor a woman ; it has, so to 
speak, no constitootion. Any minute, by a 
rough knock or a push, or the awk’ardness 
jest now shown by Mary Ann Hatton, and 
there—it’ll go, shivered. The gel what can 
manage chaney has something to be proud 
on. When I was married I got a tea-sarvice 
of white chaney with a gold rim, and a 
scalloped edge round the saucer. It wor 
werry neat, but not a patch on this, for this 
blue convolvuly is too cunnin’ for anything. 
Well, when you come to see me, Jill, I'll 
show you my chaney, every piece complete, 
not a crack in it, nor a chip; all the little 
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cups, and the scalloped saucers and the 
lates, jest as I got ’em when I wor married. 
hy wor this? I'll tell yer why. I put ’em 

in a glass cupboard, and I never used ’em 
cept at christenings. Ef you keep this chaney 
for christenings why it'll last, Jill, but ef you 
uses it every day, it stands to reason as the 
constitootions of these cups and saucers ’ll 
give way. I ask yer now, in the presence of 
yer future husband, Mr. Peters, Mr. Hib- 
berty Jones, the good wife of the latter, and 
Miss Mary Ann Hatton, what is yer inten- 
tions with regard to this beautiful chaney ?” 

“ How can she tell jest now, Aunt Han- 
nah ?”’ said Silas. 

“In the matter of wedding the gel I leave 
everything to you, Silas,” remarked his aunt, 
‘but in the cause of the chaney I must speak 
my mind. Consider this question, my gel, 
and hanswer me true.” 

There was a dead pause when Aunt Hannah 
came to the end of her oration. The other 
women, and even the men, looked at Jill 
with some small anxiety. She was quite 
silent for a moment, looking down at the 
delicate little cup and saucer which stood by 
her plate. 

“I think,” she said, after a minute’s silence, 
“that we might have a little cupboard made 
for this yere chaney, Silas. The cupboard 
could face the door and the two windows, and 
when the sun come in it ’ud shine on the 
cups and saucers and make ’em look real fine, 
and when Aunt Hannah came to see us we 
could use the chaney. I has got some cups 
and saucers at home as ‘ud do for you and 
me every day, Silas.” 

“My gel,” said Aunt Hannah, “come here 
and kiss me. Silas, I withdraw all my hop- 
position to yer wedding this gel ; the Lord 
has seen fit to give her a mind to match her 
face. She spoke now with rare wisdom, and 
my own three delf cups as I spoke on to yer 
last week, I'll give to this gel as a wedding 
present.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE tea-drinking having turned out such 
a success, Silas went down to the village to 
spend the night with old Peters in a state of 
rare exultation. 

“T wor right, yer see,” he said. “I know'd 
what I were about when I asked that yere 
little cuttin’ to come and strike root in my 
garden.” 

“She’s a werry purty creter,” said old 
Peters. “I don’t go for to deny it, Silas, 
she’s rare and purty. But what ails her, 
man? Do yer think as she has given yer 





her young affection; you ain’t so young, 
Silas, and you ain’t to say ’ansome ; do yer 
think that gracious, purty gel gives back love 
for your love, Silas ?” 

Silas felt as if a dash of ice-cold water had 
been thrown over his warm, glowing, happy 
heart. 

“What can a gel do more nor say yes,” 
he remarked after a pause. 

“T’m not so sure on that,” replied Peters. 
“Gels say ‘yes’ for lots o’ motives—the 
wish for a home, maybe ; oh, lots o’ motives. 
I'd have said that a young thing like Jill ‘ud 
choose for her mate a lad with good looks 
hisself, and youth ; that’s what I’d have said 
from my experience of the faymale ’eart ; but 
there, Silas, don’t take on man, I wor wrong 
"bout beauty and goodness goin’ together, so 
maybe I’m wrong ‘bout the t’other also. I 
can see that the gel has a great kindness for 
yer, Silas; but love, that’s quite another 
matter. What ails her eyes for instance ? 
what’s back o’ them looking out at us all so 
gloomy-like? My word, them eyes haunts 
me; seems as ef a sperrit was looking through 
‘em, werry patient, werry sad. I could cry 
when I thinks on ’em. What’s the matter, 
Silas? What ails yer, man?” 

“You don’t s’pose as talk like yourn is 
pleasant to listen to,” replied Silas; “and 
you're all wrong "bout Jill not wanting to 
have me. Why I'll prove it to yer now as yer 
wrong. I asked her to be my wife one morn- 
ing at the market, and I suppose she felt skir’t 
like, for she looked at me with her face as rosy 
as the day, and her eyes like great, deep wells 
with the wonder that filled ’em, and she said, 
‘No, no, Mr. Lynn, it can’t be’; and she up 
with her basket and away she runned. Well, 
of course I said to myself, there’s an end o’ 
this ; but, what do yer think, neighbour : the 
next morning early, soon arter daybreak, 
who should come down all the way from 
Lunnon to see me but this same little gel; 
she knocked at my door and called out to 
me to open to her; and when I come it wor, 
‘Yes, yes, Mr. Lynn, I will marry yer ef 
you'll have me.’ Worn't that pretty good 
proof of her loving me, eh, Peters ?”’ 

“T don’t deny as it wor,” said Peters. 

Silas and Peters entered the small cottage 
of the latter, and, as Silas had to go to town 
in a couple of hours, they immediately parted 
for the night, Silas declining to go to bed, 
but declaring he could take a good sleep in 
Peters’ deep arm-chair. 

Just before they said good night the old 
man made a request. 

“ Ef yer has time, Silas,” he said, “I'd be 
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much obleeged to yer if yer could call round 
to St. Bartholomy’s Hospital and leave this 
little parcel for my sister, Rachel Riggs. It’s 
a wool shawl of hers, as she allers sets store 
on, and I had a card from her to say as she 
wor better, and wanted her shawl. You'd 
obleege me greatly, Silas, ef you could leave 
.”" 

“Put it on the table there,” said Silas, 
“and I won't forget.” 

The old man went off to his own room, 
and Silas sat in the deep arm-chair and 
looked out at the summer night. There was 
nothing really to trouble him in the words 
that Peters had said, nevertheless they kept 
coming back in a teasing and irritating 
fashion. 

It was Peters’s. opinion that Jill did not 
love him. What folly! If ever a girl had 


‘gone out of her way to show that she loved 


a@ man, it was Jill, As to her face being 
somewhat pale, and as to the fact that her 
dark eyes were sad in their expression, was 
not that always the case? Had not Silas, 
who knew her so much better than Peters, 
always noticed that latent sadness in her 
charming face. He loved her all the better 
for it. 

“Tt’s jest her kind heart,” he murmured ; 
“it’s jest as there is trouble in the world, 
and she can’t help noticin’ of it. Why, see 
her to-night, when Mary Ann Hatton dropped 
the chaney saucer. Even that were too much 
for my Jill. Oh, yes, Peters is quite mis- 
took. Jill loves me, for sure, and I'm jest the 
werry happiest feller in the wide world.” 

Silas, however, notwithstanding these sooth- 
ing reflections, felt too excited to sleep. He 
was glad when the first faint brightness in 
the east told him that the time had ¢ome for 
him to rise and begin his long day’s work. 

He softly left the cottage, and, going across 
the fields to his own small homestead, put 
the horses to the already carefully-packed 
waggon. Then going round to the cottage- 
door, he tapped with his knuckles at the 
window of the little bedroom where Aunt 
Hannah and Jill were sleeping. Jill was to 
accompany Silas back to town. She was 
dressed, and came out to him at once. Her 
face looked almost bright this morning ; she 
had a faint colour in her cheeks, which was 
further deepened by the bright shawl which 
she wore round her head. When she came 
up to Silas and slipped her little brown hand 
into his, he instantly felt through his whole 
being that a glorious sun had arisen over 
the earth, and that old Timothy Peters must 
be fast approaching idiotcy. 





“Come, Jill,” he exclaimed, “ we'll have a 
jolly ride into town. Why, yer ain’t cold, 
be yer, my dear ?” 

“No, Silas.” 

“Only I thought I see’d yer shiver. It'll 
be werry hot by-and-by, but ef yer finds this 
hour of the morning chill, I'll fetch out my 
sheep’s-skin rug to wrap yer up in.” 

“ No, no, Silas, I ain’t really cold. Let’s 
start at once, and maybe when we gets to 
the brow of the hill we'll see the sun rise. I 
has been up early enough most days o’ my 
life, but I never seed the sun rise for all 
that.” 

“Tt’s a sight to remember,” said Lynn. 
“Come along then, my choice little cuttin’, 
and we'll get under weigh.” 

As a rule, Silas was a very taciturn man ; 
but on this particular morning it was he 
who did most of the talking. 

“Eh, Jill,” he said once, as they approached 
London, “to think as you and me/ull be 
husband and wife to-morrow. The delight 
o’ it is a’most past belief. When I thinks 
on you as keeping the cottage bright, and 
cooking my meals for me, and watching as 
nobody comes and picks off the best blooms 
when I'm away at the market, I can scarce 
contain myself. I don’t believe in all the 
wide world there'll be a happier pair nor you 
and me, Jill, for all that I am eight-and- 
thirty and you not seventeen yet.” 

“] hope as [ll make yer a good wife, 
Silas,” replied Jill. 

“Qh, there ain’t no doubt on that, my 
little cuttin’. There's that in you, Jill, that 
can’t help being good to folk. Lor, I could 
shout with larfin’ when I think how you 
twisted all them crabbed folk round yer 
little finger last night. Jest a glint o’ your 
eyes and a soft word or two, and ’twor done. 
Even Mary Ann Hatton couldn’t stan’ out 
agen yer. But, Jill, ’'m athinkin’ that yer 
mother and yer two brothers ought to be 
asked proper to our wedding. Yer mother 
is as fine a figure of a woman as I know; 
and, though I don’t know what yer brothers 
are like, and I make no doubt they’re mis- 
cheevous little varmints as is to be found in 
the world, yet still wot’s yours is mine, Jill, 
and I'll make them all free and welcome to 
come to the wedding to-morrow. Wot’s the 
matter, my dear? Why don’t yer speak ?” 

“There ain’t nothing the matter, Silas. 
Seems to me lately as ef I had very few 
words of any sort to say. I’m obleeged to 
yer, Silas, for your kind thought about my 
folk, and I’d be right glad to have them with 
me when I’m wed; but I han’t seen the boys 
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for nearly three weeks. I’m thinking maybe 
they has run off to sea. Tom were always 
minded that way.” 

“Well,” said Silas, “they might do worse. 
The sea is not so bad a life ef a lad is strong, 
and ef he don’t take up with bad ways. But 
*bout yer mother, Jill? It’s werry odd as I 
han’t laid eyes on her sence you and me 
made up our minds to get spliced.” 

“Mother ain’t werry well,” said Jill, 
‘“and——”_ But here her voice failed her ; 
she covered her face with her trembling 
hand, and burst into an agony of tears. 

Silas, in his absolute amazement, pulled 
up the horses, and, looking round at the 
weeping girl, surveyed her from head to foot 
with a sudden shy terror, which gave a ludi- 
crous expression to his plain face. 

“ Wot is it, Jill? Wot is it?” at last he 
gasped. 

“Nothing, Silas, nothing,” she replied, 
checking her tears with a violent effort. ‘It 
were real wrong of me to give way, and you 
so good. But I’m troubled "bout mother 
orful, bitter troubled. She ain’t well, and 
I’m troubled ’bout her. Seems as ef I couldn’t 
speak on her lately. She won’t come to the 
weddin’, Silas, and you mustn’t ask me no 
questions ’bout the why and the wherefore. 
Maybe, arter we're wed I'll tell yer, but not 
now, dear Silas.” 

“Well, it’s you I’m goin’ to wed,” said 
Silas, “and ef you're there, no matter 
about t’other folks, say I. Only I’m sorry 
you're in trouble bout anything, my own 
little gel, and I only wish I could comfort 

ou.” 

“You do, Silas, you do.” 

“ Well, them’s good words to hear. We're 
at the market now, Jill; but as you ain’t 
going to sell flowers to-day, maybe you'd like 
to be gwine home. Next time we meets it'll 
be till death us do part.” 

When Silas said these words Jill felt a sick 
agony creeping over her. They were the 
words she had longed to hear said over her 
and Nat. She turned her white face away, 
and, quickly leaving the market, ran home 
to Howard’s Buildings as fast as her feet 
could carry her. Silas, in excellent. spirits, 
began to attend to his plants, flowers, and 
fruit. Any slight remaining uneasiness which 
might have lingered in his mind after old 
Peters’s words was now removed. Of course 
Jill loved him, but her pallor and the sad 
expression in her eyes were both accounted 
for by some secret sorrow in connection with 
her mother. Silas determined to get at this 
grief, and if possible to remove it after he 
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and Jill were married. He was too busy 
to-day, however, to give it any further 
thought ; he had not only to attend to his 
many customers, but he had to make arrange- 
ments for the two or three days’ holiday he 
meant to give himself after his wedding. He 
had to attend to a list of orders which Aunt 
Hannah had provided him with for the wed- 
ding feast ; and last, but not least, he must 
manage to call at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
with the little shawl for old Peters’s sister, 
Rachel Riggs. Silas knew Mrs. Riggs, and, 
with all those new qualities which the sun- 
shine of prosperity had awakened into being, 
it occurred to him that it would give her 
pleasure if a bunch of flowers accompanied 
the shawl. Silas would never have thought 
of giving Mrs. Riggs flowers in the old days, 
but he did many things now which astonished 
himself, 

When his business at Covent Garden was 
ended, he selected a large bunch of some of 
his commoner flowers, and started off to walk 
to the hospital. He had gone nearly half- 
way when it suddenly entered ihto his head 
that it would largely add to Peters’s happi- 
ness if he, Silas, could contrive to see Mrs. 
Riggs for a moment ortwo. He knew enough 
about hospitals to be aware that he would 
not be admitted until the afternoon, so, leav- 
ing his flowers at the shop of a friend, he 
got through his other work, and finally 
arrived at St. Bartholomew’s on the stroke 
of two o’clock, the earliest hour when visitors 
are admitted. 

Silas was taken at once to the women’s 
ward, where Mrs. Riggs was sitting up in 
her clean bed with a “nightingale” round her 
shoulders. Her wizened old face was lit up 
with a cirious mixture of surprise, pleasure, 
and alarm when she saw Silas coming gin- 
gerly on tiptoe down the long ward to see 
her. Her remembrance of Silas in the past 
was not a pleasant one—he was morose, 
intensely rough and disagreeable—a very 
upright man, of course, but the last to put 
himself out of the way to do a neighbour a 
kindness. It was astonishing, therefore, to 
see him with a little brown paper parcel in 
one hand and an enormous bouquet of flowers 
in the other advancing to meet her. Silas’s 
rough face, too, was all aglow, his coarse 
mouth was wreathed in smiles, his little 
ferrety, deep-set eyes were the windows 
through which a happy soul looked. 

Mrs. Riggs said, ‘‘ My sakes alive! wot’s 
come to the man?” under her breath. She 
stretched out her thin, old hand, which Silas 
clasped, and then, sitting down by her, he 
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began to chat about the small doings of New- 
bridge and its inhabitants. 

Peters’s cough was certainly better, the 
Hibberty Joneses were in good case, Mary 
Ann Hatton looked quite fine for her. In 
short, the village was enjoying a heyday of 
prosperity, and Silas felt sure that they 
would all give Mrs. Riggs a hearty welcome 
when she returned. He knew that the old 
woman was regarding him with a sharp stare 
of curiosity ; he was well aware that she was 
amazed at the change in him, but he did not 
feel inclined to betray his happy secret, 
There was a new sweet shyness about him 
when he thought of Jill and the great, 
sender love he bore her. 

He had bid Mrs. Riggs good-bye and was 

leaving the ward, when a full voice, rich in 
tone although somewhat weakened by recent 
illness, was heard pronouncing his name. 
» A woman who was lying stretched out 
flat in a bed at the far end of the ward was 
calling to him. Her voice had a piteous 
ring in it; her black eyes were fixed on him 
with a world of entreaty in their glance. 

“Come yere, Mr. Lynn, for the love o’ 
heaven, come yere,” said the voice. 

Lynn looked up the ward and immediately 
recognised Poll Robinson. His heart gave 
a heavy thump; he was conscious of a sud- 


den weight of apprehension on him, and 
then, still walking on tiptoe, he marched up 
the ward and stood by the sick woman’s 
side. 

“Well, I’m blessed,” he exclaimed, look- 


ing down at her. “So you're here; and 
that’s the secret wot’s troubling Jill.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lynn, ha’ you seen my gel,” 
exclaimed Pol. ‘Oh, you don’t know the 
awful heart hunger as is over me, never to 
see her or to hear of her. Oh, Mr. Lynn, 
when I seed you a-coming in, I thought as 
you wor, maybe, an angel fro’ heaven. I 
said to myself, maybe Jill has been a-buying 
flowers from Silas Lynn. Oh, my gel, my 
sweet, swect gel. Ha’ you scen her, Mr. 
Lynn.” 

“Yes, yes, Mrs. Robinson,” said Silas: 
“Make your mind heasy, Jill’s all right. 
Why I seen her this werry morning.” 

“Oh, and is she well ; do she look happy ?” 

“She ought to look well, and she ought 
to be happy. It ’ll be her wedding day to- 
morrow. Ef a gel don’t look happy on the 
eve of her wedding day, why she never will, 
accordin’ to my thinkin’.” 

“Oh, praise the Lord,” said Poll, “ then I 
ain’t done the mischief I thought. I wor 
mortal feared as she had broke off with Nat 





Carter, but ef they’re to be married to-mor- 
row why it’s all right, and I ain’t done the 
mischief I thought.” 

‘* Who did yer say as she were to marry ?” 
asked Silas in a queer, thick, husky voice. 
“ Wot name did yer say, Nat—Nat Carter?” 

“Yes, yes; you must know him for sure 
—that ’ansome young costermonger as allers 
goes in good time to the market. You must 
ming him, Mr. Lynn, a tall, well-set-up lad, 
with blue eyes and as fair as Jill’s dark. 
Why they has loved each other, them two, 
ever since my Jill were a little dot at school. 
Never seen anything like the way they took 
on one for t’other. Wot’s the matter, Mr. 
Lynn? You must know o’ this, surely ?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Lynn; he made a 
supreme effort to control himself and sat 
down on the chair by Poll’s bedside. 

“You must know Nat Carter,” she con- 
tinued, fixing her anxious eyes on him. 

“Yes, yes, for sure.” 

“It is an awful load off my mind, Silas 
Lynn, that they'll be married to-morrow. 
Mayhap you'll be at the weddin’.” 

“ Not likely,” growled Silas. 

“Well, well; you look pinched somehow 
in the face, neighbour. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if Jill wor glad to see yer when she 
gives herself to Nat. She allers thought a 
sight on yer ; she used to say to me, ‘ Mother, 
his bark is worse nor his bite.’ Oh, Silas, 
you don’t know what a load you has lifted 
from my ’eart.” 

“Look yere, missus,” said Silas, “I won’t 
go fer to deny that yer news has come to me 
sudden. Course, I know’d as Jill were to 
be married, but I never know’d as there 
were any hitch, so to speak. You might as 
well tell me what yer means, missus, for 
I takes a—a hinterest in the gel.” 

“TI don’t mind telling yer,” said Poll. “May 
be its best for yer to know. You see, it wor 
this way. I had an awful bad pain; I wor 
suffering from a sort of a tumour in my 
breast, and I can’t tell yer, Silas, what the 
suffering were like ; it seemed to shrink me 
all up, and the only way I could get ease, 
day or night, was by taking a drop o’ gin. 
Sometimes I took perhaps more’n I ought, 
and once or twice I know I forgot myself, 
and the sperrits seemed to go into my 
‘ead ; and what with the ease from pain, and 
the light cheery sort of feeling in my ’ead, 
I used to sing songs in the street, and even 
dance, and folks collected round me, and I 
brought shame to my pretty sweet gel. Oh, 
the goodness of her, and the tenderness of 
her, and the way she'd shield me and not let 
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anybody point a finger at me; and the way 
she'd make s’cuses for me, and try to hush 
it up, and never let me even say to her as I 
had took a drop too much. Well, she 
engaged herself to Nat; it’s about a month 
ago now, and they two did look so ’appy ; and 
Jill she says to me, ‘I’m his till death us do 
part’; and oh, the look in her beautiful eyes, 
and the strength on her true, sweet face, 
and the way he looked at her, and he says, 
says he, ‘the only thing I want in a woman 
is to be honest, and sober, and true.’ He 
said the words bitter ’ard, and I said to 
myself, ‘I can’t keep sober, but I won't 
bring disgrace on Jill; Nat Carter shan’t 
have it to say as he married the best gel in 
life only she had a drunkard for a mother.’ 
So I slipped away unbeknown to Jill, and I 
have never seen her since the day as she 
give herself to Nat. But three days arter- 
wards I met Susy, Nat’s sister, and she said 
words to me what made me fear as Nat had 
found out "bout me, and that he were taking 
it bitter ‘ard, and that, maybe, he had 
broke off with Jill. Oh, you don’t know 
what I felt, Silas Lynn. To give the gel up, 
and yet not to save her arter all! Oh, I 
thought as my ’ead ’ud turn crazy. I tried 
to go back to her, and I s’pose I fainted in 
the street, for I don’t remember nothink 
more until I found myself yere. I had an 
awful dread of hospitals, but my word, Silas, 
I made a big mistake. Why they has took 
that awful, fearful tumour right away, and 
I han’t a bit of pain now, and they say as 
I'll get well again. There’s news for Jill on 
her wedding morning.” 

“Yes, that’s good news,” replied Lynn, 
still speaking in that quiet, absent sort of 
voice. “Shall I tell her as you'll soon be 
quite well and back with her again, neigh- 
bour ?” 

“Oh, ef you would,” said Poll; “and 
there'll be no need for Nat to fear me now, 
for I won’t be tempted to take the awful 
drink. I wora sober enough woman afore 
the pain troubled me, and now that the 
pain’s gone I'll be sober enough again, never 
fear. Ef Jill has kept the secret bout me 
fro’ Nat Carter, she can always keep it fro’ 
him in the future. Wot’s the matter, Silas 
Lynn, yer face has gone grey-like, and I 
thought how well you looked when you wor 
coming across the ward to see me.” 

“So Iam well,” retorted Silas; “I’m as 
right as rain. Now, good-bye, neighbour, 
I must be goin’. Ef I see Jill Pll take her 
your message. Good-bye, neighbour, good- 
bye.” 





He left the ward, still treading on tiptoe, 
but with a certain heaviness in his gait which 
was not observable when he came in. 

He went down-stairs, and out into the 
brilliant sunshine. The hospital ward was 
cool and fresh. Outside there was a glare 
over everything. For the first time in his 
life Silas felt as if he might have sunstroke, 
or as if the great fierce heat might mount to 
his brain and give him fever. He had not 
yet realised in all its intensity the blow 
which had fallen on him ; he was only dimly 
aware that the happiness which had come 
so late in life to take up its abode in his 
heart, had found that dull room within him 
not large enough nor bright enough, and so 
had gone away. He was aware of this, still 
he went on making his preparations for to- 
morrow’s wedding. He ordered the neces- 
sary foods to be sent down to Kent, for the 
wedding feast; he bought a bonnet for old 
Aunt Hannah, and some cheap gimcracks to 
present to Mary Ann Hatton and Mrs. Hib- 
berty Jones. 

At last he had finished his list of com- 
missions, and he stood still for a minute to 
consider what he should do. He was not 
going to market to-morrow, so it was not 
necessary for him to return home early. It 
had been his intention to go back to the 
little cottage at Newbridge, in order to get it 
more completely ready for the sweet bride 
who was to enter it on the morrow. His 
flowers wanted extra watering and extra 
care in order to greet that one brilliant liv- 
ing blossom who was going to take root 
and settle down in their midst. Silas thought 
of encircling the porch of the cottage with a 
wreath of roses, of decking the table with 
which the wedding-feast would be spread 
with flowers in many strange and lovely 
devices ; but the wish to do any of these 
things had now suddenly left him. He 
determined not to go home at present. He 
had a dim sort of consciousness that his pain 
would be much greater at home even than it 
was here, 

Standing at the shady side of the street, 
leaning up against the door of a restaurant, 
he tried to bring his brain to think con- 
nectedly of Mrs. Robinson’s words. He re- 
called them with an effort, and found that 
they amounted to the fact that Jill loved 
another man ; that she had engaged herself 
to him before she engaged herself to Silas ; 
that whereas Silas was old and ugly, Jill’s 
other lover was young, and comely to be- 
hold. There was no doubt whatever that 
something was troubling Jill. The facts 
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were but too patent—she had some secret 
motive in consenting to wed Silas, but her 
heart was still with Nat. 

Having brought himself to face this fact, 
Silas thought carefully over Jill’s possible 
motives. He remembered her great anxiety 
to borrow five pounds from him. He re- 
called, with a hot flush of misery, the 
startled look on her face when he first told 
her of the conditions on which he would give 
her the money. He remembered then her 
journey into Kent, her readiness to comply 
with his request, and her painful anxiety to 
have the money, to take away with her, 
and to have no questions asked. 

“T yielded at the time,” thought Silas, 
“but I’m blessed ef I won’t get at the bot- 
tom o’ this thing afore the day’s out. I'll 
go and see Jill, and question her. We ain’t 
wedded yet, and I'll know the truth afore 
we're made man and wife.” 

Having made up his mind, Silas acted 
with promptitude. He was not long in 
reaching Howard’s Buildings. He ran 
swiftly 1 up the stairs, and knocked at Jill’s 
door. She was not expecting to see him 
again until they met the next day in Kent. 
There was a possibility that she might be 
out, but he must take his chance of that. 
He knocked with his knuckles on the panel 
of the door and waited. Partly to his relief, 
partly to add to his torture, he heard a light 
step within, and Jill came and opened the 
door. She started, and flushed slightly, when 
she saw him. There was a certain amount 
of pleasure in her face. She had evidently 
learnt to lean upon Silas, to appreciate much 
that was in him. 

“T’d ha’ thought a few hours back as that 
look meant the tender dawning 0’ love,” 
thought the man, “but I know better 
now.” 

“Come in, Silas,” said Jill, speaking in 
that gentle tone which she always used when 
addressing him. “I wor packing my few 
bits o’ duds, and I’m sorry the place is ina 
mess ; but come in and set down, do.” 

Silas entered, and closed the door behind 
him. He did not intend to say anything 
about Mrs. Robinson. He had no notion of 
betraying the secret which had come to him 
at present. Still, the heaviness of his heart 
was shown by his absence of compliment, by 
his indifference to the disordered condition 
of the room. He sat heavily down on the 
first chair he came to, and laid a big hand 
on each knee. 

“T ha’ come to have a little talk with yer, 
Jill,” he said. 





Is anything the 


“Yes, Silas, of course. 
matter, dear Silas ?” 

“No, my gel, there’s nought the matter. 
Only somehow, when a man takes the sort 
of step I’m about to take—when a man takes 
a young gel to his ’eart, and swears afore 
the Lord God Almighty to love her and 
cherish her, and cling only to her, why, ef 
he’s a man whose word is worth anythink, 
he feels kind o’ solemn, Jill.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jill; “but when a man’s 
like you, Silas Lynn, he’s quite sure to keep 
his word ; he needn't be fretted ’bout what's 
quite sure.” 

Silas gazed straight up at Jill while she 
was speaking, and a queer, very mournful 
smile lingered round his lips. 

“Yer think, then, Jill,’ he said, “as I'd 
make a real good mate to yer ?” 

“T do, Silas.” 

“You know as I loves yer, my gel.” 

“Yes, Silas, yes.” Her own lips began to 
tremble. She turned away. 

“ Jill,” continued Silas, “ there’s a weight 
on my mind, and I must speak, ar ['ll die. 
It’s a weight o’ love, little gel. I’m a rough 
man, and [I has had a rough life. ’Cept the 
flowers, I never has had to do with anything 
soft or dainty. I cared for my mother, in 
course, and she wor good as good could be; 
but she worn’t like you, Jill, with the skin o’ 
a peach, and the look of all the loveliest 
flowers made by God Almighty put together. 
You came to me, Jill, and when you put your 
little "ands into mine, then I knowed what 
love were. It’s a mighty thing, Jill, for any 
gel to get all the love of a strong man like me, 
the love that has been gathering up in me for 
close on forty year. Some folks, they love 
dozens o’ people; they'll give a little love to 
this one, and t’other one; they, so to speak, 
splits up their love. But that ain’t me. In 
all the wide wide world I love no one but 
you, little Jill, so you can guess as you has 
got something strong—when you has won 
the love o’ a man like me.” 

Silas’s words came out with slow pauses, 
they seemed to be wrung from him. His 
eyes were fixed upon the girl he was address- 
ing. She turned paler and paleras he spoke. 
When he stopped, she burst into tears. 

* Silas,” she said, “I wish as you wouldn’t 
love me in that sort of awful way . 

“T can’t help it, my dear ; it’s all, with 
me, or it’s nought.” 

“Silas, you frighten me.’ 

“T don't w ant to, my Sa little dove. 
I won't talk o’ it too much arter we is w edded, 
but I jest had to speak up to-day. Jill, the 
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sort o’ love I can give ’ud go down into hell 
itself for the sake of sarving the one it loves. 
I’ve been thinking, my little darlin’, of you, 
and wondering ef maybe you hadn’t some 
things as yer’d like to tell me afore we were 
wed. Love makes us see deep down, and I 
can guess as you've a trouble, little Jill; 
maybe it’s bout your mother, or maybe it’s 
‘pout that five pounds as I giv’d yer. I 
know I ha’ no right to ask ’bout the five 
pounds, but, ef you felt yerself free to tell 
me, why, I'd like to say that ef you had the 
blackest secret that ever come toa gel to 
keep, why, it 'ud be all the same to me, I'd 
love yer jest all the same.” 

“JT don’t think I ought to tell,” said Jill. 
“Tt wor a secret, and you mind, Silas, as it 
were part of the bargain that I shouldn’t 
tell yer wot I wanted the money for, and that 
you shouldn’t ask no questions.” 

“T won't, Jill, ef you’d rayther not tell,” 
said Silas. “I'd like to know. Afore we 
stood up in the presence of God, and pro- 
mised to be true to each other, I'd like well 
to know anythink as wor troubling yer. 
For look yere, little Jill, it ain't you as has 
done wrong, it ain’t you as has a secret to 
hide ; but maybe there are some belonging 
to yer as yer wants to shield. Well, Jill, 
you can shield ’em no better way than by 
telling me, wot is to be yer husband, the 
whole truth.” 

While Silas was speaking, Jill's face under- 
went a queer change. It was as if a heavy 
and very dark mantle of care had dropped 
from it. She looked up at Silas with a sort 
of solemn reverence. 

“T b’lieve as you're a good man,” she 
said. “I b’lieve as you're the best man I 
ever met.” 

“ And yer'll trust me, Jill?” 

“T will, Silas, I'll trust yer.” She sat 
down as she spoke, and crossed her hands in 
her lap. “I'll tell yer about the money,” 
she continued. “1 know as yer'll never 
bring it up to me nor to mine, and, besides, 
I need name no names. It were this way. 
A few days afore I come to ask yer to lend 
me some flowers, a friend—one I thought a 
sight on, one I—I lored, Silas—give me five 


pounds to keep faithful, werry faithful, for | 


a mate of his. I put the money into an old 
stocking with some savings of my own. I 
was quite light in my heart then, and werry 
happy. I hadn’t known no trouble then. 
One morning I got up with the glad heart 
of a bird inside o’ me. I went into the 


kitchen jest where you and me is now, and | 


I prepared to go to the market. As I were 





leaving the house, I ’membered I had no 
money in my pocket. I went to the bureau. 
There I found that the old stocking had 
been opened by some one, and all the money 
—all my savings, and the five pounds wot 
my friend had give me to care for for his pal 
were gone. There was a letter on the top 
of the bureau telling me who had took the 
money. The money—all the money—was 
took away by some one else wot I loved 
werry dear. You may s'pose, Silas, as I felt 
near mad. I wouldn't and I couldn't betray 
the friend wot took the money to the friend 
wot trusted me with it. That night the one 
who gave me the money to keep came and 
asked for it back. I put a test to him, and 
I saw he could never bear the shock o’ know- 
ing the truth, so ‘ 

Jill paused, there was a break in her voice, 
she threw her apron over her head. 

“So ?” continued Silas. 

“T let him go,” she added. 

“ And you come to me, little Jill ?” 

“T did, Silas, I come to you.” 

“ And I give yer the money, and asked 
no questions ?” 

“ You did, you did.” 

“And to-morrow we'll be made man and 
wife afore God ?”’ 

“Yes, Silas, that’s so.” 

“You b’lieve as I loves yer, Jill? 
b’lieves in the strength of my love ?” 

“T do, Silas.” 

* Well, that’s all. You has told me wot 
were in your heart, and you'll never be sorry. 
Now I must be gwine home. I'll send the 
waggon up for you to-morrow, and Aunt 
Hannah in it. And you'll come down to me, 
faithful and true ?” 

“Tn course I will, Silas.” 

“Well, kiss me now. Give mea kiss of 
your own free will. Jest say over to your- 
self—‘ By this time to-morrow Silas Lynn 
will be my husband, and I his wife. And 
Silas loves me.’ Say them words over, werry 
solemn-like, to yerself, Jill, and then kiss 
me. There ain’t nothin’ in all the world I 
wouldn't do for you, my little gel.” 

Jill raised her face. She lifted her vel- 
vety, rosebud lips to the man’s rough cheek. 
He caught her to him with frantic eagerness, 
pressed one kiss in return on her forehead, 
and left her, stumbling awkwardly out of 
the room, as though he were blind. 





You 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WHEN Silas returned to the cottage late 
that evening, he found Jonathan waiting for 
him with an expectant expression on his face. 
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“Ef you say that again I’li knock yer down.” 


“T ha’ redd up the whole place, master,” | said, “that Henry Best wor round to see: 


he said, “and brushed the path from the | arter the packing of the waggon.” 

wicket up to the porch and I ha’ watered the| ‘‘ Yes, master, it’s all ready, and Best ’ll 
flowers, and I think there ain’t nothink more | start the horses to market at one o’clock in 
to be done. Everythink is quite ready. I) the morning.” 


thought as you'd like me to put the place in | “You call at his cottage,” said Lynn, “and 

order, seeing as you was late in comin’ home, | tell him as I’ll be taking a seat into town 
master.” | with him.” 

“Tt’s all right, Jonathan,” said Silas,inaj| ‘You, master.” Jonathan opened his wide 

M4 | ; ‘“c ” 

gentle voice. ‘mouth in amazement. “ Why, I thought— 

“Maybe as yer'd like to look round, and| “Never mind what yer thought,” thun- 

see how I ha’ done it for yerself, master?” | dered Lynn after him, “do as yer're fold, 


* No, no, Jonathan, it’s safe to be all right, | and make yerself scarce.” 
you can go home now, you're a good lad,| Jonathan quickened his steps, and Lynn 
and yere’s ’arf-a-crown for yer.” Jonathan | very slowly entered the little cottage. A 
pulled his forelock in acknowledgment of great many changes had taken place in the 
this bounty and turned to leave the little |dingy room which acted both as kitchen 
flower farm. As he was walking down the/and parlour. There was plenty of daylight 
path Lynn called after him. “I s’pose,” he | still, and Lynn looked round at-all his pre- 
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parations. The two small lattice windows | the darkness, which was not quite darkness 
had been subjected to such an ordeal of soap | after all, soothed him, he found it easier to 
and water, that each tiny pane shone in the | face the great problem which had come to 
evening light like a jewel. There was a him in the dim uncertain light. Jill was 
clean new dimity curtain hung up before | quite ready to marry him—should he marry 
each window. The walls of the room had | her and say nothing about what he knew 4 
received a fresh coat of colour wash, the floor | He loved her so intensely that he felt almost 
was nearly covered by the large gaily striped | positive of his power to make her happy, 
rug which had called forth Aunt Hannah’s | he would give up his whole life to her, she 
indignation, the new mahogany table gave a | should mould him and direct him, she should 
solid and handsome appearance to the centre | guide him with her gentle little hands. It 
of the room, the new cane chair, with a| would be impossible for her to be unhappy 
‘striped grey and red tidy thrown over its | living among the sweet flowers in his garden, 
back, had an inviting appearance. The little | and surrounded by his great, mighty love. 
china cupboard, too, had been put up on the| “Yes, I love her fit to die for her,” he 
wall, and the gold and white china with the | muttered. As he said these words, a thought 
blue convolvulus pattern had been so arranged | swept over him, like aflash ; he remembered a 
within it as to show to the best possible | certain verse in the old Bible, “ Greater love 
advantage. The old arm-chair in which | hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
Lynn’s mother had lived and died still kept | life for his friends.” “My God,” he exclaimed 
its solemn position by the hearth. It was a | aloud, “it’s easy to say as I’d die fur Jill, 
high-backed chair with a shallow seat; it | but it’s hard, hard to do it. I can take her 
had a hard Puritanical look about it, and | to-morrow for better for worse, and live for 
seemed to Lynn’s excited imagination now | her, but that ain’t the pint. Seems to me 
to frown at the gay new things which were | as the Lord wants to prove my love for that 
bought for the bonny girl-bride who was to | little Jill by a sort of being crucified for her. 
take possession of the little home to-morrow. | I’m to give up myself and give her to 
* Ah! it’s a blow,” murmured Lynn, seat-| another. Is that what I has got to do, 
ing himself on the edge of a plain deal chair, | Lord? To kill my pleasure and my ’appi- 
and looking round the room. “TI ha’ got to | ness, is that the way I’m to show my love 
make the best of it, but it’s an awful blow. | for little Jill ?” 
Jiil Il marry me of course ef I'll have her, “ Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
but the question is this, shall I have her? I! man lay down his life for his friends.” The 
has got to settle that pint atween myself | words seemed to echo through the silent 
and the Lord God Almighty to-night.” Some | room, as if they fell from the skies. Silas 
bread and cheese was ready in the cupboard | staggered to the window, pulled the lattice 
for Lynn’s supper, the cupboard door stood | pane open, flung himself on his knees, and 
partly open, and he could see the brown loaf | looked up at the summer sky. “It’s bitter, 
and the cheese from where he sat. He had | bitter hard, Lord,” he muttered. 
eaten nothing since the morning, but the He was not comforted by any thought of 
sight of food in his present state turned | the nobleness of the sacrifice. He grovelled 
the strong man sick; he rose, and going to| on the ground, and clenched his hands and 
the little cupboard shut the door, and turned | tore his hair. “I can’t do it, I can’t do it, 
the key in the lock. “I thought as the | I won’t do it,” he muttered, but these words 
Lord had given over a-chastening o’ me,” he | of defiance came at longer and longer inter- 
said, “I wor mistook. Oh, this yere’s an | vals. The quiet, persistent voice kept on 
awful blow. I can take that young gel to | sounding in his ears, “(Greater love—greater 
wife to-morrow, but her ’eart won’t be mine, | Jove hath no man.” He could not bear the 
her ’eart ‘Il be another’s. Oh, this yere is a| sound at last, he pressed his hands to his 
blow. Lord God, it seems kind o’ cruel that | ears and ran out of the cottage. 
I should jest have had such a short bit of een a 
happiness, and then for it all to go. Now ere wena 
shall I read my Bible to-night, or shall I “ WELL, I am surprised to see you at the 
not ?” | market this morning, Silas Lynn,” said Moily 
Lynn paced up and down the tiny cottage | Maloney, who had come to stock her basket 
while he thought. The sun set in the} with fresh flowers, and who came across 
heavens, and the summer twilight, which | Lynn standing moodily by one of the stalls. 
could scarcely be called darkness, set it. He | “Why, ain’t this yer wedding-day ?—but 
did not light his lamp nor draw his curtains, | glory be to heaven, man, how blue you 
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looks! Where’s Jill ? is anything wrong with 
the bit of a colleen ?” 

“No,” said Lynn, “there’s nothing wrong 
with Jill; she’s comin’ down to me presently, 
and there'll be a weddin’ sure enough, don’t 
you make no mistake on that pint, Mrs. 
Maloney ; but I’m standing here a-looking 
out for a young chap o’ the name of Carter. 
Do you happen to know, ma’am, ef he’s come 
to the market yet ?” 

“ Him as used to keep company with Jill?” 
exclaimed Mother Maloney; “yes, I seen 
him ‘arf an hour ago a-buying young peas 
and other vegetables for his barrer ; he were 
round by the south door and—” But Lynn 
had left her. 

He strode rapidly in the direction the Irish 


woman had pointed out. His hands were | 


stuck deep in his pockets; his great sullen 
shoulders were raised almost to his ears ; the 
old ferocious look was once more observable 
on his brow and round his mouth. 

Nat Carter had nearly concluded his pur- 


chases when he felt a heavy hand laid on his | 


shoulder ; he looked swiftly round and came 
face to face with Lynn. 

Nat coloured high when he perceived the 
person who had touched him, <A swift wave 


of crimson dyed his cheeks and broad white | 


brow, then it receded, leaving the young 
fellow pale as death. His blue eyes flashed 
angrily at Lynn, his lips were firmly shut, 
he clenched his fist, and waited for the other 
to begin. 


“ You ha’ heard,” said Lynn, who noticed | 


these quick changes in the young coster- 


monger’ face with a sort of grim satisfac- | 


tion; “you ha’ heard, in course, that I’m 
a-gwine to wed that pretty little flower-gel, 
Jill Robinson, this arternoon.” 

“Tt’s true, I ha’ heard,” replied Nat; “I 
don’t want to speak on it, Silas Lynn. I’m 
werry busy just now a-packing my barrer, 


: . | 
and as you and me can’t have naught in | 


common, I'll be wishing yer a good morn- 
ing.” 

** But we can have a deal in common, lad,” 
exclaimed Silas ; “ why, what a chicken ’eart 
you has, turning faint when a gel’s name is 
spoke!” 

“Ef you say that again I'll knock yer 
down,” said Nat. 

“Oh, tut, tut, ain’t I twice yer age nearly, 
and a good bit more than twice yer strength ? 


Look yere, Nat Carter, I want to talk this | 
matter over with you. I ha’ heard some- | 


thing ‘bout you and Jill what must be cleared 


up afore I take her afore the parson. [| 


want to do wot’s right and jest by that yere 








gel. Your ’appiness ain’t nothing to me, 
Nat Carter; and my own ’appiness ! well, the 
Lord knows as that ain’t worth considerin’ 
either. But Jill’s ‘appiness, that’s every- 
thing. You and me ’as got to argufy that 
pint out werry clear, young man.” 

Nat did not reply for a moment or two, 
then he said in a slow voice, 

“Tihad made a vow in my heart that I'd 
never speak the name o’ that young gel, Jill 
Robinson, again,” he murmured. “I heard 
as she were about to be spliced up with you, 
| Mr. Lynn, and [I said to myself I ’opes as 
| T'll never meet that old man, Silas Lynn, or 
|maybe I'll be doin’ him a mischief. I don’t 
| want to meet yer, or to speak with yer, nor 
| to hear anything more ’bout Jill. It’s quite 
true as I dreamt a dream that there wor a 
| 

gel o’ that name, wot could be all the world 

to me. I woke one arternoon and there 
worn’t no sech Jill nowhere on God’s wide 
/earth. I don’t want to speak to you about 
the gel you're gwine to marry, Mr. Lynn.” 
“Not ef I tell yer somethink that’ll prove 
| to yer as the Jill you dreamt on is still 
| living on this earth, sweeter and brighter 
/nor the best and the purtiest sweet spring 
flower; ef I proves that to yer, will yer come 
along and talk with me, Nat Carter?” 

A queer, convulsive change came over 
Nat’s face when Silas said these words. He 
| hesitated for a moment. 

“T—T’'ll come,” he said then. “I didn’t 
think as I could be sech a weak fool, but 
somehow I don’t know myself lately.” 

He called to a tall, slight lad who stood 
near, gave him some directions with regard 
to the vegetables and fruit he had just 
bought, and turned with Lynn to leave the 
market. 

The two men turned down a side street 
and entered a small restaurant, which was 
nearly empty at this early hour. Lynn called 
to the girl who stood behind the counter to 
bring coffee for two, and then walked with 
Carter into the back room, which they had 
absolutely to themselves. 

“There can’t be no smooth words be- 
tween you and me to-day, Nat Carter,” said 
Lynn, turning suddenly and facing the 
younger and slighter man. “The facts of the 
case are these. This yere is my wedding- 
day. I’m about to contract marriage with a 
young gel not seventeen year old and I— 
you're pleased to call me an old man, Nat 
Carter, and I don’t deny as I'll see forty years 
come two more summers. But aman of my 
age is in his prime. You young ‘uns think 
| to laugh at us, but there ain’t no laughing 
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in these muscles,” here Lynn doubled his 
brawny arm, “nor in this yere chest, nor in 
2] ? 


these legs, nor in this fist. I feel pretty 
sartin’ as this yere fist o’ mine ’ud knock a 
slim, straight young feller like you into 
kingdom come, Nat Carter. There’s nothing 
o’ decay ’bout me, although you think fine 
to call me old. My strength is in its prime 
—and my passions, my love, and my hate— 
why they're in their prime, too. I tell yer, 
Carter, that the love of a young feller like 
you ain’t nothing to the love o’ a man like 
me—but that ain’t the pint—wot am I talk- 
ing on? Come and set down here, Carter, 
and let me speak quietly to yer.” 

“T don’t know why you have dragged me 
in yere,” said Carter; “I wor busy with my 
work ; I don’t want yer to flaunt yer ’appi- 
ness in my face.” 





“ Will you have anything to eat with the | 
coffee, gentlemen,” said the girl who brought | 


it in. 

“ Nothing—go,” thundered Lynn; _ she 
disappeared quickly, and Silas turned to 
Carter. 


“ Poor lad,” he said in an almost pitying | 


tone, “ you talk o’ me flaunting my ’appi- 
ness in yer face—I must be awful full o’ 
malice to do a thing o’ that sort. You wait 
awhile, Carter, and see how the tables ’ull 
turn presently. As I wor saying, this yere 
is my weddin’-day—I and that little gel 
with the dark eyes and the sweet look, and 
the scent of the wild flowers ’bout her, wor 
to be spliced up afore the pa’son to-day. 
Oh, I wor ’appy—the Lord God Almighty 
knows as I wor a’most too ‘appy to live. 
Yesterday it seemed to me as ef I trod on air 
—oh, what wouldn’t I ha’ done for my little 
gel! But yesterday, Carter, ’appiness and 
me said good-bye to one another. Now you 
listen, young man, your turn is a-comin’. I 
went yesterday to St. Bartholomey’s Hos- 
pital to take a parcel to a sick neighbour. As 
I wor leaving the ward a woman screeched 
out to me; I turned, and who should I see 
but Jill’s mother, Poll. Ah, you may well 
start, young man, but you wait a while, 
there’s more to come. I went up to that 
woman, and she spoke to me and arsked had 
I seen Jill. 1 said, ‘Yes.’ She arsked, ‘Is 
Jill ‘appy ?’ I said ‘yes’ again to that. 
Then I added, looking ’ard at her, ‘It ’ud be 
queer ef Jill worn’t ’appy seeing as she’s to 
be wed to-morrow.’ ” 

Oh, thank the good Lord,’ said Poll ; 
‘I’m real glad to hear that. I was fright- 


ened as she and Nat Carter wouldn’t wed 
one another.’ 


You may suppose, young 











man, as I turned a bit sick and queer when 
I hear’'d words o’ that sort. I jest knew 
you as alikely chap what bought wegetables 
in the market. I had never hear’d you 
and Jill spoke on as keeping company. I 
had to steady myself a bit; but I spoke 
quite quiet, and got Poll to tell me all that 
wor in her ’eart. Seems to me, young man, 
that you're a person with mighty little o’ the 
quality what pious folks call faith ; seems to 
me as youre but chicken-hearted in your 
love. -However, to my tale. Poll said as 
you and Jill had allers loved each other ever 
since you was kids, and that when she saw 
Jill last, you and she had made up yer 
minds to get spliced to one another as soon 
as passon could be found to tie yer up. 
Well, poor Poll she had an ugly secret, and 
she was mortal feared o’ your finding it out. 
Jill know’d o’ it, but Poll didn’t want you 
ever to know. She said you wor good, but 
a bit ’ard, and you wouldn’t have naught in 
the world to do with any gel what worn’t 
honest and sober and true. Jill wor honest.and 
sober and true; but Poll herself, poor soul, 
suffered awful pain fro’ a bad sort of tumour 
in her breast, and she tuk gin on the quiet to 
ease it. She made no bones o’ it to me that 
she often got drunk to ease the pain, and 
Jill know’d it, although she wouldn’t let on. 
Well, when you and Jill said as you’d become 
man and wife, Poll thought as she’d run 
away, so as you'd never hear of her and 
never find out as Jill wor the daughter of 
a woman as drank. She was in an awful 
takin’ as you'd hear’d of the news, for yer 
sister met her and said some cruel words, 
and it wor a real load off her mind when I 
told her as Jill wor to be married to-day ; 
she made sure, in course, as the bridegroom 
wor to be you. 

“T left the hospital without having let 
out one single thing ’bout myself. It don’t 
matter to you, young man, how I felt. I 
thought over everythink, and I went to see 
Jill. Afore I spoke to her mother I made sure 
as the pretty bit of a cuttin’ wor a-taking 
real root in my ’eart ; but arter I heard 
Poll’s story, I made jest as sure as she never 
cared for me; she only married me to save 
herself. To make a long story short, it seems 
that you give her five pounds to take care on 
for a pal o’ yourn. Well, she lost the money 
—I make no doubt, from what I draw’d out 
of her, that her mother stole it. She come 
to me to ask me to lend her five pounds. I 
said I’d give it to her ef she'd wed me. She 
said no at first ; but the next morning early 
she come all the way down to my bit of a 
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cottage in Kent and said yes as she would 
wed me ef I'd give her the five pounds and 
arsk no questions. You may well look queer, 
Nat Carter. You ask your own ’eart what 
you did to make a gel like Jill give yer up, 
and be too frighted to tell yer the truth. 
Look at me—ZJ’m rough enough, ’eaven 
knows—but do yer think she'd be fright- 
ened to arsk me anythink? No, no; that 
ain’t Jill. And now the pint to be decided 
on is, What’s best for her ’appiness ?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


EVEN the humblest abode can look gay 
and bright when it is decked all over with 
flowers, and when the windows look out on 
gay gardens and blooming plants, and take 
in also distant peeps of lovely country. Kent 
has been well called the garden of England, 
and that part where Silas Lynn lived, and 
where his little flower farm was, was as 
brilliant and as rich in all kinds of vegeta- 
tion as any spot in the whole of the county. 

Aunt Hannah Royal was, as she expressed 
it, in every event “all one thing or t’other.” 
She either went with all her heart and soul 
for a person, or she determined to oppose 
them with equal vigour. There was nothing 
half-hearted about her, she could never have 
been called in any sense of the word luke- 
warm. She had come to Silas’s cottage with 
the full intention of opposing his marriage 
with Jill, and, if possible, preventing it. She 
had left the cottage on the first night of her 
interview considerably softened in her views 
with regard to things in general. She had 
made up her mind to see Jill before she took 
any more steps against her. She had also 
made up her mind that the tea-drinking out 
ef that delicate “chaney” should prove a 
success. 

When Jill arrived, and when shortly after- 
wards she echoed Aunt Hannah’s sentiments 
with regard to the lovely cups and saucers, 
the old woman’s heart was completely won. 
She ceased to oppose Silas’s marriage. She 
kissed him when she next saw him, and told 
him that the “gel wor a sweet-looking gel, 
and she made no doubt as she’d be humble 
and teachable, and willing to learn, not only 
of her husband, but of her Aunt Hannah.” 

“Then, Aunt Hannah,” said Silas, “ you'll 
ondertake the wedding feast, won’t you?” 

Aunt Hannah decided that she would, 
and the next morning she came t9 live at 
the cottage, and spent every instant of her 
time preparing the eatables, without which 
no wedding in her opinion could be properly 
solemnized. 








A few of the village folks had been asked 
to meet the bride at Silas’s little cottage. 
The whole party were then to walk to church 
together, and afterwards, late in the even- 
ing, Silas and his wife were to go away by 
train to the nearest sea-side port. 

This was the little programme which 
Awyt Hannah Royal devoutly believed was 
to be carried out. 

Mary Ann Hatton, Mrs. Hibberty Jones, 
another neighbour of the name of Ann 
Spires, and two or three men, were all wait- 
ing in the little parlour when Silas appeared 
leading Jill by the hand. 

The little bride wore a new print dress 
with a tiny spray of rosebuds all over it. 
Her beautiful hair was bound tightly round 
her head, but in spite of all her careful 
brushing, some tendrils would get loose. 
She wore no ornament of any kind, not even 
a flower from Silas’s garden. As he took 
her hand and led her into the midst of his 
friends, she looked at him as if expecting 
the gay bouquet which he had promised 
her. He took no notice of her questioning 
gaze, however, but, leading her forward, 
stood before the expectant company. 

“ Neighbours and friends,” he said, “ I ha’ 
to thank you for coming here to-day. You 
have known me, most of you, for many 
years, and I’m sure you are all willing and 
proud to look on at the great ‘appiness 
which it seems to you I’m ’bout to have.” 

When Silas said these words, old Peters 
made a profound bow to the bride. 

«There ain’t no doubt on the pint of your 
‘appiness, Silas,” he said. 

“T don’t think there is any doubt,” 
answered Silas, with a queer look on his 
face. “Ef I wor to take this young gel 
to my ’eart it’d be all the same as ef 
wor back again in the spring-time of life. 
The gladness and the lightness of youth 
would come back to me. Summer's all 
very well,” continued Silas, looking round at 
his friends, “ but for gaiety there’s no time 
like spring. Now this young gel is in the 
early spring, and I, neighbours, I’m a man 
as is enjoying of his late summer. I’m full- 
blown, and this yere young gel is a bud. 
Now which, neighbours, would you say wor 
the most waluable from the market gar- 
dener’s pint of view, the bud or the flower 
wot’s come to its maturity ?” 

“T allers set store by buds,” said Mary 
Ann Hatton, in her tart voice. ‘ There’s 
a sight o’ promise "bout ’em, and we know 
as the full-blown flower have had its day ; 
but I’m meaning no disrespect to you, Silas.” 
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“No more you are, Mary Ann, and I’m 
obleeged for a plain answer. Now that 
pint’s clear. The bud’s more waluable nor 
the full-blown flower. Neighbours, I’m glad 
to see yer, for I ha’ got a case for you all to 
decide. I didn’t think as there wor sech a 
decision to be made when | asked yer to my 
wedding, but circumstances has arose sence 
I last saw any of yer, wot makes it but fair 
that this young gel should get your mature 
opinion.” 

“Wot is it, Silas?” asked Jill, suddenly 
turning round and lodking at him. “I ha’ 
come down yere to wed yer; it ain’t no 
affair of anyone’s but yours and mine. 
Maybe we ought to be going to the church, 
Silas ; maybe it’s bout time.” 

“Hark to the little cuttin’,” said Silas, 
with a harsh, troubled laugh; “ you can’t 
none of yer say, neighbours, as she ain’t 
willin’. Now, my little dearie, you let Silas 
speak. I ha’ thought it all out, and I means 
to put the case to my good friends here. 
I think they has already answered me, but 
I'll put the question once more. Neighbours 
all, ef one of us two could only be made 
‘appy by this yere wedding, which is to be 
most considered, the bud or the full-blown 
flower ?” 

“It’s a wery queer question,” said Peters, 
“but, in course, we must give it for the bud, 
Silas.” 

“No, I don’t see nothink of the sort,” 
exclaimed Aunt Hannah. “Silas Lynn is a 
man of family; he comes of a pious stock, 
what tuk great care of their chaney, and 
mended their carpets, and polished up their 
furniture. Silas’s mother, what died of the 
asmy, were as God-fearing and ’spectable a 
woman as wore shoe-leather. Silas comes of 
a good stock, and that, in a case of weddin’, 
is much to be considered. I’m not saying 
anythink agen that young gel ; she has right 
opinions, and she can be trained ; but when 
all’s said and done, she’s a London gel, and 
she’s in rare luck to get Silas.” 

“That's wot I think, Aunt Hannah,” said 
Jill; she went up to Silas as she spoke 
and linked her hand in his arm. “I’m not 
ashamed to say, Silas,” she continued, look- 
ing him full in the face, with a great tender- 
ness filling her eyes, ‘that I love yer better 
each day. I’m abundantly willing to marry 
yer, Silas.” 

“Thank you, my little gel,” said Silas. 
“Thank you, too, Aunt Hannah, but in a 
case like the present a man must judge for 
himself. Ill ask yer now one plain question, 
Jill: Look solemn into yer ’eart, my gel, and 





tell me true as you wor standing afore the 
angels, is there no man on this ‘arth what 
you love better nor me. You answer me 
that pint werry plain. Do you love me, 
Silas Lynn, better nor anyone else on God’s 
wide ‘arth ?” 

Silas’s words, his attitude, the piercing 
way he looked at Jill had a great effect on 
all the visitors. Even Aunt Hannah began to 
feel that there was more in all this talk than 
appeared on the surface. As for Jill herself 
she turned first pale, then rosy red. After 
a very short pause she said, in a queer 
tone :— 

*T couldn’t tell yer a lie to-day, Silas. I 
van only say, let by-gones be by-gones, and 
I can faithfully promise afore God Almighty 
to make yer a good wife.” 

** But I won’t have yer for wife ef yer 
don’t love me best of all,” said Silas. “ Wait 
one moment, Jill. There’s someone else to 
have a say in this yere.” He walked across 
the room and flung the door open. ‘“ Come 
in, Nat Carter, and speak for yerself,” he 
called out. ‘Ef Jill can say as she loves 
me more than you, why I'll take her to 
church and wed her. Ef not—now, Nat, 
come in and speak, man.” 

There was a little buzz amongst the guests. 
Mary Ann Hatton was heard to say after- 
wards that she never felt nearer fainting in 
her life. She uttered a little gasp which no 
one heard; Aunt Hannah gave a snort which 
no one listened to. All the pairs of eyes 
were fixed on the handsome straight-looking 
young man who came into the room, who 
blushed as deeply as Jill did, and walked at 
once to her side. 

‘‘ Jill,” he exclaimed, “there never wor 
sech a noble feller as this yere Silas Lynn. 
He ha’ put a deal o’ things straight ‘tween 
yeu and me this morning, and ef you still 
loves me best, why, sweetheart 4 

“Oh, Nat, I do, I do, I can’t help it,” 
exclaimed poor Jill. She flung herself into 
her lover’s arms, who kissed her passionately 
on her brow and lips. 

“Take her out for a bit into the garden,” 
whispered Silas in a hoarse voice to the 
young man; “go away, both on yer, for a 
little, while I ’splain things to the neigh- 
bours.” 





CHAPTER XX. 


THE moon and the stars have some advan- 
tages which mankind in times of perplexity 
would gladly possess. For instance, they 
can take a bird’s-eye view of events; from 
their lofty stand-point they can look down 
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on more than one place at a time in this | rather disconsolate, pale-faced, freckled boy, 
small world. Doubtless things of immense | who sat on his bunk in the sailors’ cabin, 
and overpowering importance to us assume | and rubbed his tear-stained, small eyes with 
their juster proportions from this immeasur- one dirty knuckle, while in his other hand 
able distance. he held a pen, and tried to scribble some 
On the night which should have been | words on a sheet of paper. 
Silas Lynn’s wedding night, there was a clear 
sky, the moon was at its full, and the stars} {Dear sister Jill,” he wrote, “ this is to 
shone in multitudes in the deep blue firma- | say that Tom and me has had a bad time of 
ment. Amongst other things they looked | it. We are real sorry as we tuk the money, 
down on a ship returning to its native shores. | and then put the sin o’ it on mother. We 
There were sailors on board of course, and | don’t like being sailors, and we gets lots o’ 
many passengers, and, amongst others, a | cuffs, and Tom ran away at the last port. I 





* Fell asleep where he sat in Jill's chair.” 


ain’t coming ’ome, although the ship will be| Some tears dropped from Bob’s eyes on 
in England in twenty-four hours, ef the the crooked and ill-spelt writing ; but the 
weather keeps fair ; but I write now to say | letter got finished somehow, and, what is 
as it was me and Tom tuk the money, all | more, got into an envelope which bore the 
‘cept one pound ten what mother tuk when | superscription, “Jill, Howard’s Buildings, 
she ran away. This is to say, too, as I Street, London.” A stamp was fixed 
rubbed out mother’s writing on the letter, | on the envelope, and it was dropped into 
and put in the words that said she tuk it all. | the ship’s letter-box, and in due course did 
It worn’t mother; it wor Tom and me. [| reach Jill’s hands. 
believe the proverb now ‘bout ill-gotten} Several other characters have been intro- 
gains, for I’m very misribble. duced into this story, and the moon and 
“ Your affectionate brother, stars looked down on them all—on Poll, 
“ Bos.” ‘lying on her bed in the hospital; on Susy 
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Carter; on Irish Molly Maloney. But per- 
haps those on whom the brilliant rays of 
that clear full moon shone with the deepest 
interest was on Jill and Nat, who sat once 
again in the garden on the Embankment, 
and talked of their wedding-day. They were 
together and happy, and they said anew 
that they owed it all to Silas. 

“Who'd ha’ thought it?” said Nat ; “and 
he looks so rough.” 

But Jill would not even admit now that 
Silas was rough. 

* You don’t know what a tender heart he 
has, Nat!” she exclaimed. “Ef he has a 
roughness, it’s only jest on the surface, and 
what matters that? Oh, Nat, I'm quite 
positive sure that I'll allers love Silas next 
best in all the world to mother and you.” 

For Silas himself, he stood at that mo- 
ment by the porch in his little garden ; his 
arms were folded, his head was bare, the 
flowers lay sleeping at his feet, and the great 
glory and peace of the summer heavens sur- 
rounded him. ‘There had been a tempest in 


his soul ; but even the fiercest storms have 





their limits, and this storm, though it might 
rend him again, was for the present suc- 
ceeded by calm. It is true that his heart 
felt sadly bruised and sore. 

“T’m sort o’ empty,” he said to himself. 
“T ain't sorry, in course, as I done it. I 
might ha’ guessed that the sweet little cuttin” 
couldn’t take root yere,” and he struck his 
breast with his great hand; ‘“ but all the 
same I’m sort 0’ empty.” 

He went back into the house, and shut 
the door behind him and sat down in the 
chair which he had bought for Jill ; but the 
moonbeams still followed him, and shone all 
over him as he sat near his lattice window. 

“T ain’t sorry I ha’ done it,” he repeated. 
* Lord, I’m willin’; I’m a poor sort o’ critter 
at best, but I’m willin’ to do thy will.” 

He sighed heavily several times, and at 
last, worn out from many emotions, fel? 
asleep where he sat in Jill’s chair. 

There are compensations for all; and, 
although Silas did not know it, he had risen 
out of the commonplace that day and was 
enrolled in heaven as one of God’s heroes. 


THE END, 
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